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ALCIBIADES I 
[on ON THE NATURE OF MAN: “ osstzraic "J 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, ALCIBIADES 


soc. Son of Cleinias, I think it must surprise you 
that I, the first of all your lovers, am the only one of 
them who has not given up his suit and thrown you 
over, and whereas they have all pestered you with 
their conversation I have not spoken one word to you 
for so many years. The cause of this has been 
nothing human, but a certain spiritual opposition,* of 
whose power you shall be informed at some later 
time. However, it now opposes me no longer, so | 
have come to you, as you see; and I am in good 
hopes that it will not oppose me again in the future. 
Now I have been observing you all this time, and have 
formed a pretty good notion of your behaviour to 
your lovers : for although they were many and high- 
spirited, everyone of them has found your spirit too 
strong for him and has run away. Let me explain 
the reason of your spirit being too much for them. 
You say you have no need of any man in any matter ; 
for your resources are so great, beginning with the 
body and ending with the soul, that you lack nothing. 
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You think, in the first place, that you are foremost 
in beauty and stature—and you are not mistaken in 
this, as is plain for all to see—and in the second place, 
that you are of the most gallant family in your city, 
the greatest city in Greece, and that there you have, 
through your father, very many of the best people 
as your friends and kinsmen, who would assist you 
in case of need, and other connexions also, through 
your mother, who are not a whit inferior to these, 
nor fewer. And you reckon upon a stronger power 
than all those that I have mentioned, in Pericles, 
son of Xanthippus, whom your father left as guardian 
of you and your brother when he died, and who is 
able to do whatever he likes not only in this city but 
all over Greece and among many great nations of the 
barbarians. And I will add besides the wealth of 
your house: but on this, I observe, you presume 
Jeast of all. Well, you puff yourself up on all these 
advantages, and have overcome your lovers, while 
they in their inferiority have yielded to your might, 
and all this has not escaped you; so I am very sure 
that you wonder what on earth I mean by not getting 
rid of my passion, and what can be my hope in 
remaining when the rest have fled. | 

ALC. Perhaps also, Socrates, you are not aware that 
you have only just anticipated me. For I, in fact, 
had the intention of coming and asking you first that 
very same question—what is your aim and expecta- 
tion in bothering me by making a particular point of 
always turning up wherever I may be. For I really 
do wonder what can be your object, and should be 
very glad if you would tell me. 

soc. Then you will listen to me, presumably, with 
keen attention if, as you say, you long to know what 
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I mean, and I have in you a listener who will stay to 
hear me out. 

atc. Why, to be sure: only speak. 

soc. Look to it, then; for it would be no wonder 
if I should make as much difficulty about stopping as 
I have made about starting. 

atc. My good sir, speak ; for I will listen. 

soc. Speak I must, I suppose. Now, although it 
is hard for a lover to parley with a man who does not 
yield to lovers, I must make bold nevertheless to put 
my meaning into words. For if I saw you, Alcibiades, 
content with the things I set forth just now, and 
minded to pass your life in enjoying them, I should 
long ago have put away my love, so at least I persuade 
myself: but as it is, I shall propound to your face 
quite another set of your thoughts, whereby you will 
understand that I have had you continually before 
my mind. For I believe, ifsome god should ask you : 
“ Alcibiades, do you prefer to live with your present 
possessions, or to die immediately if you are not to 
have the chance of acquiring greater things?” I 
believe you would choose to die. But let me tell you 
what I imagine must be the present hope of your 
life. You think that if you come shortly before the 
Athenian Assembly—which you expect to occur in 
a very few days—you will stand forth and prove to 
the people that you are more worthy of honour than 
either Pericles or anyone else who has ever existed, 
and that having proved this you will have the greatest 
power in the state; and that if you are the greatest 
here, you will be the same among all the other 
Greeks, and not only Greeks, but all the barbarians 
who inhabit the same continent with us. And if that 
same god should say to you again, that you are to 
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hold sway here in Europe, but are not to be allowed 
to cross over into Asia and to interfere with the 
affairs of that region, I believe you would be equally 
loth to live on those sole conditions either—if you 
are not to fill, one may say, the whole world with 
your name and your power ; and I fancy that, except 
Cyrus and Xerxes, you think there has never existed a 
single man who was of any account. So then that this 
is your hope, I know well enough ; I am not merely 
guessing. And I daresay you will reply, since you 
know that what I say is true: “ Well, Socrates, and 
what has that to do with your point? ” I am going 
to tell you, dear son of Cleinias and Deinomache. 
Without me it is impossible for all those designs of 
yours to be crowned with achievement; so great is 
the power I conceive myself to have over your affairs 
and over you, and it is for this very reason, I believe, 
that the god has so long prevented me from talking 
with you, while I was waiting to see when he would 
allow me. For as you have hopes of proving yourself 
in public to be invaluable to the state and, having 
proved it, of winning forthwith unlimited power, so 
do I hope to win supreme power over you by proving 
that I am invaluable to you, and that neither guardian 
nor kinsman nor anyone else is competent to transmit 
to you the power that you long for except me, with 
the god’s help, however. In your younger days, to 
be sure, before you had built such high hopes, the 
god, as I believe, prevented me from talking with 
you, in order that I might not waste my words: but 
now he has set me on; for now you will listen to me. 

atc. You seem to me far more extraordinary, 
Socrates, now that you have begun to speak, than 
before, when you followed me about in silence ; 
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though even then you looked strange enough. Well, 
as to my intending all this or not, you have apparently 
made your decision, and any denial of mine will not 
avail me to persuade you. Very good: but suppos- 
ing I have intended ever so much what you say, how 
are you the sole means through which I can hope to 
attain it? Can you tell me? 

soc. Are you asking whether I can make a long 
speech, such as you are used to hearing? No, my 
gift is not of that sort. But I fancy I could prove to 
you that the case is so, if you will consent to do me 
just one little service. 

auc, Why, if you mean a service that is not trouble- 
some, I consent. 

soc. Do you ċonsider it troublesome to answer 
questions put to you ? 

atc. No, I do not. 

soc. Then answer. 

ALC. Ask. 

soc. Well, you have the intentions which I say you 
have, I suppose? 

atc. Be it so, if you like, in order that I may know 
what you will say next. 

soc. Now then: you intend, as I say, to come 
forward as adviser to the Athenians in no great space 
of time ; well, suppose I were to take hold of you as 
you were about to ascend the platform, and were 
to ask you: “ Alcibiades, on what subject do the 
Athenians propose to take advice, that you should 
stand up to advise them? Is it something about 
which you have better knowledge than they? ” 
What would be your reply ? 

atc. I should say, I suppose, it was something 
about which I knew better than they. 
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soc. Then you are a good adviser on things about 
which you actually know. 

ALC. To be sure. 

soc. And you know only the things you have learnt 
from others or discovered yourself ? 

atc. What could I know besides ? 

soc. And can it be that you would ever have learnt 
or discovered anything without being willing either 
to learn it or to inquire into it yourself ? 

auc. No. 

soc. Well then, would you have been willing to 
inquire into or learn what you thought you knew ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. So there was a time when you did not think 
that you knew what you now actually know. 

ALC. There must have been. 

soc. Well, but I know pretty nearly the things that 
you have learnt : tell me if anything has escaped me. 
You learnt, if I recollect, writing and harping and 
wrestling; as for fluting, you refused to learn it. 
These are the things that you know, unless perhaps 
there is something you have been learning unobserved 
by me; and this you were not, I believe, if you so much 
as stepped out of doors either by night or by day. 

ALC. No, I have taken no other lessons than those. 

soc. Then tell me, will it be when the Athenians 
are taking advice how they are to do their writing 
correctly that you are to stand up and advise them? 

atc. Upon my word, not I. 

soc. Well, about strokes on the lyre? 

ALC. Not at all. 

soc. Nor in fact are they accustomed to deliberate 
on throws in wrestling either at the Assembly. 

ALC. No, to be sure. 
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soc. Then what will be the subject of the advice ? 
For I presume it will not be about building. 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. For a builder will give better advice than you 
in that matter. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Nor yet will it be about divination ? 

auc. No. 

soc. For there again a diviner will serve better 
than you. 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Whether he be short or tall, handsome or ugly, 
nay, noble or ignoble. 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. For on each subject the advice comes from 
one who knows, not one who has riches. 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. And whether their mentor be poor or rich will 
make no difference to the Athenians when they 
deliberate for the health of the citizens; all that 
they require of their counsellor is that he be a 
physician. 

auc. Naturally. 

soc. Then what will they have under consideration 
if you are to be right in standing up, when you do so, 
as their counsellor ? 

auc. Their own affairs, Socrates. 

soc. Do you mean with regard to shipbuilding, and 
the question as to what sort of ships they ought to 
get built ? | 

atc. No, I do not, Socrates. 

soc. Because, I imagine, you do not understand 
shipbuilding. Is that, and that alone, the reason ? 

ALC. That is just the reason. 
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soc. Well, on what sort of affairs of their own do 
you mean that they will be deliberating ? 

ALC. On war, Socrates, or on peace, or on any other 
of the state’s affairs. 

soc. Do you mean that they will be deliberating 
with whom they ought to make peace, and on whom 
they ought to make war, and in what manner ? 

ALC. Yes. 
soc. And on whom it is better to do so, ought they 
not? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And at such time as it is better ? 

ALC. Certainly. 

soc. And for so long as they had better ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Now if the Athenians should deliberate with 
whom they should wrestle close, and with whom 
only at arm’s length, and in what manner, would 
you or the wrestling-master be the better adviser ? 

auc. The wrestling-master, I presume. 

soc. And can you tell me what the wrestling- 
master would have in view when he advised as to 
the persons with whom they ought or ought not 
to wrestle close, and when and in what manner? 
What I mean is something like this: ought they not 
to wrestle close with those with whom it is better to 
do so? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And so far as is better, too? 

ALC. So far. 

soc. And at such time also as is better ? 

ALC. Certainly. 

soc. But again, when one sings, one has sometimes 
to accompany the song with harping and stepping ? 
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atc. Yes, one has. 

soc. And at such time as is better ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And so far as is better ? 

auc. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since you applied the term “ better ” 
to the two cases of harping for accompaniment of 
a song and close wrestling, what do you call the 
“ better ” in the case of harping, to correspond with 
what in the case of wrestling I call gymnastic? 
What do you call the other ? 

atc. I do not understand. 

soc. Well, try to copy me: for my answer gave 
you, I think, what is correct in every instance; and 
that is correct, I presume, which proceeds by rule of 
the art, is it not? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And was not the art here gymnastic ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And I said that the better! in the case of 
wrestling was gymnastic. 

ALC. You did. 

soc. And I was quite fair ? 

ALC. I think so. 

soc. Come then, in your turn—for it would befit 
you also, I fancy, to argue fairly *—tell me, first, 
what is the art which includes harping and singing 
and treading the measure correctly? What is it 
called as a whole? You cannot yet tell me? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well, try another way : who are the goddesses 
that foster the art ? 


as well as “ correctly ’’) in allusion to Alcibiades’ good looks. 
Cf. 113 B. 
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auc. The Muses, you mean, Socrates ? 

soc. Ido. Now, just think, and say by what name 
the art is called after them. 

auc. Music,' I suppose you mean. 

soc. Yes, I do. And what is that which proceeds 
correctly by its rule? As in the other case I was 
correct In mentioning to you gymnastic as that which 
goes by the art, so I ask you, accordingly, what you 
say in this case. What manner of proceeding is 
required ? 

atc. A musical one, I suppose. 

soc. You are right. Come then, what is it that 
you term “ better,” in respect of what is better in 
waging war and being at peace ? Just as in our other 
Instances you said that the “ better” implied the 
more musical and again, in the parallel case, the more 
gymnastical, try now if you can tell me what is the 
better ” in this case. 

atc. But I am quite unable. 

soc. But surely that is disgraceful; for if you 
should speak to somebody as his adviser on food, and 
say that one sort was better than another, at this 
time and in this quantity, and he then asked you— 
What do you mean by the “ better,” Alcibiades >— 
in a matter like that you could tell him you meant 
the more wholesome, although you do not set up to 
be a physician ; yet in a case where you set up to 
have knowledge and are ready to stand up and 
advise as though you knew, are you not ashamed to 
be unable, as appears, to answer a question upon it ? 
Does it not seem disgraceful ? 

ALC. Very. 


1“ Music ” with the Greeks included poetry and dancing 
as well as our *‘ music.” 
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soc. Then consider and do your best to tell me the 
connexion of “ better ” in being at peace or at war 
with those to whom we ought to be so disposed. 

atc. Well, I am considering, but I fail to perceive it. 

soc. But you must know what treatment it is that 
we allege against each other when we enter upon a 
war, and what name we give it when we do so? 

atc. I do: we say we are victims of deceit or 
violence or spoliation. 

soc. Enough: how do we suffer each of these 
things? Try and tell me what difference there is 
between one way and another. 

atc. Do you mean by that, Socrates, whether it is 
in a just way or an unjust way? 

soc. Precisely. 

atc. Why, there you have all the difference in the 
world. 

soc. Well then, on which sort are you going to 
advise the Athenians to make war—those who are 
acting unjustly, or those who are doing what is 
just ? 

atc. That is a hard question: for even if someone 
decides that he must go to war with those who 
are doing what is just, he would not admit that they 
were doing so. 

soc. For that would not be lawful, I suppose ? 

atc. No, indeed ; nor is it considered honourable 
either. 

soc. So you too will appeal to these things in 
making your speeches ? 

auc. Necessarily. 

soc. Then must not that “ better ” about which 
I was asking in reference to making or not making 
war, on those on whom we ought to or not, and 
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when we ought to or not, be simply and solely the 
juster ? 

ALC. Apparently it is. 

soc. How now, friend Alcibiades? Have you 
overlooked your own ignorance of this matter, or 
have I overlooked? your learning it and taking lessons 
of a master who taught you to distinguish the more 
just and the more unjust? And whoishe? Inform 
me in my turn, in order that you may introduce me 
to him as another pupil. 

auc. You are joking, Socrates. 

soc. No, I swear by our common God of Friend- 
ship, whose name I would by no means take in vain. 
Come, if you can, tell me who the man is. 

atc. But what if I cannot? Do you think I could 
not know about what is just and unjust in any other 
way! 

he Yes, you might, supposing you discovered it. 

atc. But do you not think I might discover it ? 

soc. Yes, quite so, if you inquired. 

ALC. And do you not think I might inquire ? 

soc. I do, if you thought you did not know. 

ALC. And was there not a time when I held that 
view ? 

soc. Well spoken. Then can you tell me at what 
time it was that you thought you did not know what 
is just and unjust? Pray, was it a year ago that 
you were inquiring, and thought you did not know ? 
Or did you think you knew? Please answer truly, 
that our debates may not be futile. 

auc. Well, I thought I knew. 

soc. And two years, and three years, and four 
years back, were you not of the same mind? 

atc. I was. 
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soc. But, you see, before that time you were a 
child, were you not? l 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. So I know well enough that then you thought 
you knew. 

auc. How do you know it so well ? 

soc. Many a time I heard you, when as a child 
you were dicing or playing some other game at your 
teacher's or elsewhere, instead of showing hesitation 
about what was just and unjust, speak in very loud 
and confident tones about one or other of your play- 
mates, saying he was a rascal and a cheat who played 
unfairly. Is not this a true account ? 

atc. But what was I to do, Socrates, when some- 
body cheated me? 

soc. Yet if you were ignorant then whether you 
were being unfairly treated or not, how can you ask 
—‘ What are you to do?” 

atc. Well, but on my word, I was not ignorant : 
no, I clearly understood that I was being wronged. 

soc. So you thought you knew, even as a child, it 
seems, what was just and unjust. 

atc. I did; and I knew too. 

soc. At what sort of time did you discover it? 
For surely it was not while you thought you knew. 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. Then when did you think you were ignorant ? 
Consider; I believe you will fail to find such a time. 

atc. Upon my word, Socrates, I really cannot 
say. 

ae So you do not know it by discovery. 

atc. Not at all, apparently. 

soc. But you said just now that you did not know 
it by learning either ; and if you neither discovered 
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nor learnt it, how do you come to know it, and 
whence ? 

auc. Well, perhaps that answer I gave you was 
not correct, that I knew it by my own discovery. 

soc. Then how was it done? 

ALC. I learnt it, I suppose, in the same way as 
everyone else, 

soc. Back we come to the same argument. From 
whom? Please tell me. 

ALC. From the many. 

soc. They are no very serious teachers with 
whom you take refuge, if you ascribe it to the 
many ! 

atc. Why, are they not competent to teach ? 

soc. Not how to play, or not to play, draughts ; 
and yet that, I imagine, is a slight matter compared 
with justice. What? Do you not think so? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then if they are unable to teach the slighter, 
can they teach the more serious matter ? 

ALC. I think so: at any rate, there are many other 
things that they are able to teach, more serious than 
draughts, 

soc. What sort of things ? 

ALC. For instance, it was from them that I learnt 
to speak Greek, and I could not say who was my 
teacher, but can only ascribe it to thé same people 
who, you say, are not serious teachers. 

soc. Ah, gallant sir, the many may be good 
teachers of that, and they can justly be praised for 
their teaching of such subjects. 

ALC. And why ? 

soc. Because in those subjects they have the 
equipment proper to good teachers. 
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atc. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. You know that those who are going to teach 
anything should first know it themselves, do you 
not ? 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. And that those who know should agree with 
each other and not differ ? 

ALC. Yes, 

soc. But if they differ upon anything, will you 
say that they know it? 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. Then how can they be teachers of it ? 

ALC. By no means. 

soc. Well now, do you find that the many differ 
about the nature of stone or wood? If you ask one 
of them, do they not agree on the same answer, and 
make for the same things when they want to get 
a piece of stone or wood? It is just the same, too, 
with everything of the sort: for I am pretty nearly 
right in understanding you to mean just this by 
knowing how to speak Greek, am I not ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And on these matters, as we stated, they not 
only agree with each other and with themselves in 
private, but states also use in public the same terms 
about them to each other, without any dispute ? 

auc. They do. 

soc. Then naturally they will be good teachers 
of these matters. 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And if we should wish to provide anyone 
with knowledge of them, we should be right in 
sending him to be taught by “the many ” that you 
speak of ? 
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ALC. Certainly. 

soc. But what if we wished to know not only 
what men were like or what horses were like, but 
which of them were good runners or not? Would 
the many still suffice to teach us this ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. And you have ample proof that they do not 
know this, and are not proficient teachers of it, in 
their not agreeing about it at all with themselves? 

ate. I have. 

soc. And what if we wished to know not only 
what men were like, but what healthy or diseased 
men were like? Would the many suffice to teach 
us? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And you would have proof of their being 
bad teachers of that, if you saw them differing 
about it? 

atc. I should. 

soc. Well then, do you now find that the many 
agree with themselves or each other about just and 
unjust men or things ? 

ALC. Far from it, on my word, Socrates. 

soc. In fact, they differ most especially on these 
points ? 

ALC. Very much so. 

soc. And I suppose you never yet saw or heard 
of people differing so sharply on questions of health 
or the opposite as to fight and kill one another in 
battle because of them. 


ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. But on questions of justice or injustice I am 
sure you have; and if you have not seen them, at 
any rate you have heard of them from many people, 
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especially Homer. For you have heard! the Odyssey 
and the Ikad ? 

ALC. I certainly have, of course, Socrates. 

soc. And these poems are about a difference of 
just and unjust ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And from this difference arose the fights and 
deaths of the Achaeans, and of the Trojans as well, 
and of the suitors of Penelope in their strife with 
Odysseus. 

ALC. That is true. 

soc. And I imagine that when the Athenians and 
Spartans and Boeotians lost their men at Tanagra,? 
and later at Coronea,? among whom your own father 
perished, the difference that caused their deaths and 
fights was solely on a question of just and unjust, 
was it not? 

ALC. That is true. 

soc. Then are we to say that these people under- 
stand those questions, on which they differ so sharply 
that they are led by their mutual disputes to take 
these extreme measures against each other ? 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. And you refer me to teachers of that sort, 
whom you admit yourself to be without knowledge? 

atc. It seems I do. 

soc. Then how is it likely that you should know 
what is just and unjust, when you are so bewildered 
about these matters and are shown to have neither 
learnt them from anyone nor discovered them for 
yourself? 

atc. By what you say, it is not likely. 


1 i.e. at the recitations of rhapsodes ; cf. the Jon of Plato. 
2 457 B.C. 3 447 B.C. 
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soc. There again, Alcibiades, do you see how 
unfairly you speak ? 

ALC. In what? 

soc. In stating that I say so. 

atc. Why, do you not say that I do not know 
about the just and unjust ? 

soc. Not at all. 

auc. Well, do J say it? 

soc. Yes. 

ALC. How, pray? 

soc. I will show you, in the following way. If I 
ask you which is the greater number, one or two, 
you will answer “ two ” ? 

ALC. Yes, I shall. 

soc. How much greater ? 

ALC. By one. 

soc. Then which of us says that two are one more 
than one? 

ALC. I. 

soc. And I was asking, and you were answering ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then is it I, the questioner, or you the 
answerer, that are found to be speaking about these 
things P 

ALC. I. 

soc. And what if I ask what are the letters in 
“ Socrates,” and you tell me? Which will be the 
speaker ? 

auc. I. 

soc. Come then, tell me, as a principle, when we 
have question and answer, which is the speaker—the 
questioner, or the answerer ? 

atc. The answerer, I should say, Socrates. 
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soc, And throughout the argument so far, I was 
the questioner ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And you the answerer ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, which of us has spoken what has 
been said ? 

ALC. Apparently, Socrates, from what has been 
admitted, it was I. 

soc. And it was said that Alcibiades, the fair son 
of Cleinias, did not know about just and unjust, 
but thought he did, and intended to go to the 
Assembly as adviser to the Athenians on what he 
knows nothing about ; is not that so ? 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. Then, to quote Euripides,! the result is, 
Alcibiades, that you may be said to have “ heard it 
from yourself, not me,” and it is not I who say it, 
but you, and you tax me with itin vain. And indeed 
what you say is quite true. For it is a mad scheme 
this, that you meditate, my excellent friend—of 
teaching things that you do not know, since you 
have taken no care to learn them. 

auc. I think, Socrates, that the Athenians and the 
rest of the Greeks rarely deliberate as to which is 
the more just or unjust course: for they regard 
questions of this sort as obvious; and so they pass 
them over and consider which course will prove more 
expedient in the result. For the just and the ex- 
pedient, I take it, are not the same, but many people 
have profited by great wrongs that they have 
committed, whilst others, I imagine, have had no 
advantage from doing what was right. 

soc. What then? Granting that the just and the 
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expedient are in fact as different as they can be, 
you surely do not still suppose you know what is 
expedient for mankind, and why it is so? 

atc. Well, what is the obstacle, Socrates,—unless 
you are going to ask me again from whom I learnt 
it, or how I discovered it for myself ? 

soc. What a way of going on! If your answer is 
incorrect, and a previous argument can be used to 
prove it so, you claim to be told something new, and 
a different line of proof, as though the previous one 
were like a poor worn-out coat which you refuse to 
wear any longer; you must be provided instead 
with something clean and unsoiled in the way of 
evidence. But I shall ignore your sallies in debate, 
and shall none the less ask you once more, where 
you learnt your knowledge of what is expedient, 
and who is your teacher, asking in one question 
all the things I asked before; and now you will 
clearly find yourself in the same plight, and will 
be unable to prove that you know the expedient 
either through discovery or through learning. But 
as you are dainty, and would dislike a repeated taste 
of the same argument, I pass over this question of 
whether you know or do not know what is expedient 
for the Athenians: but why have you not made it 
clear whether the just and the expedient are the same 
or different? If you like, question me as I did you, 
or if you prefer, argue out the matter in your own 
way. 

ALC. But I am not sure I should be able, Socrates, 
to set it forth to you. 

soc. Well, my good sir, imagine I am the people 
in Assembly ; even there, you know, you will have 
to persuade each man singly, will you not? 
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ALC. Yes. 

soc. And the same man may well persuade one 
person singly, and many together, about things that 
he knows, just as the schoolmaster, I suppose, 
persuades either one or many about letters? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And again, will not the same man persuade 
either one or many about number ? f 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And this will be the man who knows—the 
arithmetician ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And you too can persuade a single man about 
things of which you can persuade many ? 

ALC. Presumably. 

soc. And these are clearly things that you know. 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And the only difference between the orator 
speaking before the people and one who speaks in 
a conversation like ours is that the former persuades 
men in a number together of the same things, and 
the latter persuades them one at a time ? 

ALC. Ít looks like it. 

soc. Come now, since we see that the same man 
may persuade either many or one, try your un- 
practised hand on me, and endeavour to show that 
the just is sometimes not expedient. 

ALC. You are insolent, Socrates ! 

soc. This time, at any rate, I am going to have 
the insolence to persuade you of the opposite of 
that which you decline to prove to me. 

ALC. Speak, then. 

soc. Just answer my questions. 

ALC. No, you yourself must be the speaker. 
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soc. What? Do you not wish above all things 
to be persuaded ? 

atc. By all means, to be sure. 

soc. And you would best be persuaded if you 
should say “ the case is so ” ? 

ALC. l agree. 

soc. Then answer; and if you do not hear your 
own self say that the just is expedient, put no trust 
in the words of anyone again. 

atc. I will not: but I may as well answer; for I 
do not think I shall come to any harm. 

soc. You are quite a prophet! Now tell me, do 
you consider some just things to be expedient, and 
others not ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And again, some noble, and some not ? 

atc. What do you mean by that question ? 

soc. I would ask whether anyone ever seemed to 
you to be doing what was base and yet just. 

auc. Never. 

soc. Well, are all just things noble? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And what of noble things, in their turn? 
Are they all good, or some only, while others are 
not? 

atc. In my opinion, Socrates, some noble things 
are evil. 

soc. And some base things are good ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Do you mean as in one of the many cases 
where men have gone to rescue a comrade or kins- 
man in battle, and have been either wounded or 
killed, while those who did not go to the rescue, as 
duty bade, have got off safe and sound ? 
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ALC. Precisely. 

soc. And such a rescue you call noble, in respect of 
the endeavour to save those whom it was one’s d 
to save; and this is courage, is it not ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. But you call it evil, in respect of the deaths 
and wounds ? 

ALC.. Yes. 

soc. And is not the courage one thing, and the 
death another? 

ALC. Certainly. 

soc. Then it is not in the same respect that 
rescuing one’s friends is noble and evil ? 

ALC. Apparently not. 

soc. Then see if, inasmuch as it is noble, it is also 
good; for in the present case you were admitting 
that the rescue was noble in respect of its courage : 
now consider this very thing, courage, and say 
whether it is good or bad. Consider it in this 
way : which would you choose to have, good things 
or evil? 

ALC. Good. 

soc. And most of all, the greatest goods, and of such 
things you would least allow yourself to be deprived ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. Then what do you say of courage? At what 
price would you allow yourself to be deprived of it ? 

atc. I would give up life itself if I had to be a 
coward. 

soc. Then you regard cowardice as the uttermost 
evil. 

atc. I do. 

soc. On a par with death, it seems. 

ALC. Yes, 


uty 
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soc. And life and courage are the extreme 
opposites of death and cowardice ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And you would most desire to have the 
former, and least the latter ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Is that because you think the former best, 
and the latter worst ? 

ALC. To be sure. | 

soc. So you reckon courage among the best things, 
and death among the worst. 

auc. I do. 

soc. Then the rescue of one’s friends in battle, 
inasmuch as it is noble in respect of the working of 
good by courage, you have termed noble? 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. But evil, in respect of the working of evil by 
death ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. So we may fairly describe each of these 
workings as follows: as you call either of them evil 
because of the evil it produces, so you must call it 
good because of the good it produces. 

ALC. I believe that is so. 

soc. And again, are they noble inasmuch as they 
are good, and base inasmuch as they are evil? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then in saying that the rescue of one's 
friends in battle is noble and yet evil, you mean 
just the same as if you called the rescue good, but 
evil. 

ALC, I believe what you say is true, Socrates. 

soc. So nothing noble, in so far as it is noble, is 
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evil, and nothing base, in so far as it is base, 
good. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. Now then, consider it again in this way: 
whoever does nobly, does well too, does he not ? 

ALc. Yes. 

soc. And are not those who do well happy? 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. And they are happy because of the acquisition 
of good things ? 

ALC. Certainly. 

soc. And they acquire these by doing well and 
nobly ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. So doing well is good ? 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. And welfare is noble ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Hence we have seen again that noble and 
good are the same thing. 

Auc. Apparently. 

soc. Then whatever we find to be noble we shall 
find also to be good, by this argument at least. 

ALC. We must. 

soc. Well then, are good things expedient or not? 

ALC. Expedient. 

soc. And do you remember what our admissions 
were about just things? 

ALC. I think we said that those who do just things 
must do noble things. 

soc. And that those who do noble things must do 
good things ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And that good things are expedient ? 
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ALC, Yes. 

soc. Hence just things, Alcibiades, are expedient. 

ALC, So it seems. 

soc. Well now, are not you the speaker of all this, 
and I the questioner ? 

ALC, I seem to be, apparently. 

soc. So if anyone stands up to advise either the 
Athenians or the Peparethians,! imagining that he 
understands what is just and unjust, and says that 
just things are sometimes evil, could you do other 
than laugh him to scorn, since you actually say 
yourself that just and expedient are the same? 

auc. But by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even know 
what I am saying, I feel altogether in such a strange 
state! For from moment to moment I change my 
view under your questioning. 

soc. And are you unaware, my friend, what this 
feeling is? 

auc. I am, quite. 

soc. Well, do you suppose that if someone should 
ask you whether you have two eyes or three, two 
hands or four, or anything else of that sort, you 
would answer differently from moment to moment, 
or always the same thing! 

atc. I begin to have misgivings about myself, but 
still I think I should make the same answer. 

soc. And the reason would be, because you know? 

ALC. I think so. 

soc. Then if you involuntarily give contradictory 
answers, clearly it must be about things of which 
you are ignorant. 

atc. Very likely. 

soc. And you say you are bewildered in answering 


1 Peparethus is a small island off the coast of Thessaly. 
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a bout just and unjust, noble and base, evil and good, 
expedient and inexpedient? Now, is it not obvious 
that your bewilderment is caused by your ignorance 
Of these things ? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. Then is it the case that when a man does not 
know a thing he must needs be bewildered in spirit 
regarding that thing ? 

atc. Yes, of course. 

soc. Well now, do you know in what way you can 
ascend to heaven? 

atc. On my word, not I. ; 

soc. Is that too’ a kind of question about which 
your judgement is bewildered ? 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. Do you know the reason, or shall I state it ? 

ALC. State it. 

soc. It is, my friend, that while not knowing the 
Matter you do not suppose that you know it. 

ALC. Here again, how do you mean? 

soc. Do your share, in seeing for. yourself. Are 
you bewildered about the kind of thing that you do 
mot know and are aware of not knowing ? For 
imstance, you know, I suppose, that you do not know 
about the preparation of a tasty dish ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Then do you think for yourself how you are 
to prepare it, and get bewildered, or do you entrust 
it to the person who knows? 

atc. I do the latter. 

soc. And what if you should be on a ship at sea ? 
WVould you think whether the tiller should be moved 
inwards or outwards,' and in your ignorance bewilder 
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yourself, or would you entrust it to the helmsman, 
and be quiet ? 

ALC. I would leave it to him. 

soc. So you are not bewildered about what you do 
not know, so long as you know that you do not know ? 

ALC. It seems I am not. 

soc. Then do you note that mistakes in action 
also are due to this ignorance of thinking one knows 
when one does not? 

auc. Here again, how do you mean? 

soc. We set about acting, I suppose, when we think 
we know what we are doing ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. But when people think they do not know, I 
suppose they hand it over to others? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And so that kind of ignorant person makes no 
mistakes in life, because they entrust such matters 
to others ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Who then are those who make mistakes ? 
For, I take it, they cannot be those who know. 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. But since it is neither those who know, nor 
those of the ignorant who know that they do not 
know, the only people left, I think, are those who 
do not know, but think that they do? 

ALC. Yes, only those. 

soc. Then this ignorance is a cause of evils, and 
is the discreditable sort of stupidity ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And when it is about the greatest matters, 
it is most injurious and base ? | 


atc. By far. 
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soc. Well then, can you mention any greater 
things than the just, the noble, the good, and the 
expedient ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. And it is about these, you say, that you are 
bewildered ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. But if you are bewildered, is it not clear from 
what has gone before that you are not only ignorant 
of the greatest things, but while not knowing them 
you think that you do? 

atc. I am afraid so. 

soc. Alack then, Alcibiades, for the plight you 
are in! I shrink indeed from giving it a name, but 
still, as we are alone, let me speak out. You are 
wedded to stupidity, my fine friend, of the vilest 
kind ; you are impeached of this by your own words, 
out of your own mouth; and this, it seems, is why 
you dash into politics before you have been educated. 
And you are not alone in this plight, but you share it 
with most of those who manage our city’s affairs, ex- 
cept just a few, and perhaps your guardian, Pericles. 

atc. Yes, you know, Socrates, they say he did not 
get his wisdom independently, but consorted with 
many wise men, such as Pythocleides! and Anax- 
agoras *; and now, old as he is, he still confers with 
Damon ë for that very purpose. 

soc. Well, but did you ever find a man who was 
wise in anything and yet unable to make another 
man wise in the same things as himself? For 
instance, the man who taught you letters was wise 
himself, and also made you wise, and anyone else he 
wished to, did he not P 

ALC., Yes. 
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soc. And you too, who learnt from him, will be 
able to make another man wise? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of the harper and the 
trainer P 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. For, I presume, it is a fine proof of one’s 
knowing anything that one knows, when one is able 
to point to another man whom one has made to 
know it. 

auc. I agree. 

soc. Well then, can you tell me whom Pericles 
made wise ? One of his sons, to begin with ? 

ALC. But what if the two sons of Pericles were 
simpletons, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, Cleinias, your brother. 

auc. But why should you mention Cleinias, a 
madman ? 

soc. Well, if Cleinias is mad and the two sons of 
Pericles were simpletons, what reason are we to 
assign, in your case, for his allowing you to be in 
your present condition ? 

atc. I believe I am myself to blame for not 
attending to him. 

soc. But tell me of any other Athenian or foreigner, 
slave or freeman, who is accounted to have become 
wiser through converse with Pericles; as I can tell 
you that Pythodorus 1 son of Isolochus, and Callias,? 
son of Calliades, became through that of Zeno °; each 
of them has paid Zeno a hundred minae,* and has 
become both wise and distinguished. 


1 About £600-£800, or the total expenses of two or three 
years at an English University. 
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auc, Well, upon my word, I cannot. 

soc. Very good: then what is your intention 
regarding yourself? Will you remain as you are, 
or take some trouble ? 

ALC. We must put our heads together, Socrates. 
And indeed, as soon as you speak, I take the point 
and agree. For the men who manage the city’s 
affairs, apart from a few, do strike me as uneducated. 

soc. Then what does that mean? 

auc. That if they were educated, I suppose anyone 
who undertook to contend against them would have 
to get some knowledge and practice first, as he would 
for a match with athletes: but now, seeing that 
these men have gone in for politics as amateurs, 
what need is there for me to practise and have the 
trouble of learning ? For I am sure that my natural 
powers alone will give me an easy victory over them. 

soc. Ho, ho, my good sir, what a thing to say! 
How unworthy of your looks and your other 
advantages ! 

ALc. What is your meaning now, Socrates? What 
is the connexion ? 

soc. I am grieved for you, and for my love. 

atc. Why, pray? 

soc. That you should expect your contest to be 
with the men we have here. | 

ALC. Well, but with whom is it to be ? 

soc. Is that a worthy question to be asked by a 
man who considers himself high-spirited ? 

ALC. How do you mean? Is not my contest with 
these men ? 

soc. Well, suppose you were intending to steer a 
warship into action, would you be content to be the 
best hand among the crew at steering or, while 
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regarding this skill as a necessary qualification, 
would you keep your eye on your actual opponents 
in the fight, and not, as now, on your fellow-fighters ? 
These, I conceive, you ought so far to surpass that they 
would not feel fit to be your opponents, but only to be 
your despised fellow-fighters against the enemy, if you 
mean really to make your mark with some noble action 
that will be worthy both of yourself and of the city. 

atc. Why, I do mean to. 

soc. So you think it quite fitting for you to be 
satisfied if you are better than the soldiers, but neglect 
to keep your eye on the enemy’s leaders with a view 
to showing yourself better than they are, or to plan. 
and practise against them ! 

ALC. Of whom are you speaking now, Socrates ? 

soc. Do you not know that our city makes war 
occasionally on the Spartans and on the Great King ? 

atc. That is true. 7 

soc. And if you are minded to be the head of our 
state, you would be right in thinking that your con- 
test is with the kings of Sparta and of Persia? 

ALC. That sounds like the truth. 

soc. No, my good friend; you ought rather to 
keep your eye on Meidias the quail-filliper! and 
others of his sort—who undertake to manage the 
city’s affairs, while they still have the slavish hair? 
(as the women would say) showing in their minds 
through their lack of culture, and have not yet got 
rid of it; who, moreover, have come with their out- 


1 Meidias is mentioned by Aristophanes (dv. 1297) for 
his skill in the game of filliping quails which were specially 
trained not to flinch. 

2 Slaves in Athens were largely natives of western Asia. 
and had thick, close hair, very different from the wavy locks 
of the Greeks. 
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landish speech to flatter the state, not to rule it—to 
these, I tell you, should your eyes be turned; and 
then you can disregard yourself, and need neither 
learn what is to be learnt for the great contest in 
which you are to be engaged, nor practise what 
requires practice, and so ensure that you are perfectly 
prepared before entering upon a political career. 

atc. Why, Socrates, I believe you are right; 
though I think neither the Spartan generals nor the 
Persian king are at all different from other people. 

soc. But, my excellent friend, consider what this 
notion of yours means. 

ALC. In regard to what ? 

soc. First of all, do you think you would take more 
pains over yourself if you feared them and thought 
them terrible, or if you did not ? 

auc. Clearly, if I thought them terrible. 

soc. And do you think you will come to any harm 
by taking pains over yourself ? 

atc. By no means; rather that I shall get much 
benefit. 

soc. And on this single count that notion! of yours 
is so much to the bad. 

atc. True. 

soc. Then, in the second place, observe the proba- 
bility that it is false. 

auc. How so? | 

soc. Is it probable that noble races should produce 
better natures, or not? 

atc. Clearly, noble races would. 

soc. And will not the well-born, provided they are 
well brought up, probably be perfected in virtue ? 


ñe. about the Spartan generals and the Persian king, 
120 c. 
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atc. That must be so. 

soc. Then let us consider, by comparing our lot 
with theirs, whether the Spartan and Persian kings 
appear to be of inferior birth. Do we not know that 
the former are descendants of Hercules and the latter 
of Achaemenes, and that the line of Hercules and 
the line of Achaemenes go back to Perseus, son of 
Zeus ? 

atc. Yes, and mine, Socrates, to Kurysaces, and 
that of Eurysaces to Zeus ! 

soc. Yes, and mine, noble Alcibiades, to Daedalus, 
and Daedalus to Hephaestus, son of Zeus! But take 
the lines of those people,? going back from them : you 
have a succession of kings reaching to Zeus—on the 
one hand, kings of Argos and Sparta; on the other, of 
Persia, which they have always ruled, and frequently 
Asia also, as at present; whereas we are private 
persons ourselves, and so were our fathers. And 
then, suppose that you had to make what show you 
could of your ancestors, and of Salamis as the native 
land of Eurysaces, or of Aegina as the home of the 
yet earlier Aeacus, to impress Artaxerxes, son of 
Xerxes, how you must expect to be laughed at! 
Why, I am afraid we are quite outdone by those 
persons in pride of birth and upbringing altogether. 

r have you not observed how great are the advan- 
tages of the Spartan kings, and how their wives are 
Kept under statutory ward of the ephors, in order 
that every possible precaution may be taken against 
the king being born of any but the Heracleidae? 
And the Persian king is so pre-eminent that no one 
has a suspicion that an heir could have been born 
of anybody but the king; and hence the king’s 
wife has nothing to guard her except fear. When 
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the eldest son, the heir to the throne, is born, first of 
all the king’s subjects who are in his palace have a 
feast, and then for ever after on that date the whole 
of Asia celebrates the king’s birthday with sacrifice 
and feasting: but when we are born, as the comic 
poet! says, “ even the neighbours barely notice it,” 
Alcibiades. After that comes the nurture of the 
child, not at the hands of a woman-nurse of little 
worth, but of the most highly approved eunuchs in 
the king’s service, who are charged with the whole 
tendance of the new-born child, and especially with 
the business of making him as handsome as possible 
by moulding his limbs into a correct shape; and 
while doing this they are in high honour. When 
the boys are seven years old they are given horses 
and have riding lessons, and they begin to follow the 
chase. And when the boy reaches fourteen years 
he is taken over by the royal tutors, as they call 
them there: these are four men chosen as the 
most highly esteemed among the Persians of mature 
age, namely, the wisest one, the justest one, the 
most temperate one, and the bravest one. The 
first of these teaches him the magian lore of 
Zoroaster,” son of Horomazes; and that is the wor- 
ship of the gods: he teaches him also what: per- 
tains to a king. The justest teaches him to be 
truthful all his life long; the most temperate, not 
to be mastered by even a single pleasure, in order 
that he may be accustomed to be a free man and 
a veritable king, who is the master first of all that is 
in him, not the slave; while the bravest trains him 


2 Zoroaster was the reputed founder of the Persian 
religion, of which the ministers were the Magi or hereditary 


priests. 
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to be fearless and undaunted, telling him that to be 
daunted is to be enslaved. But you, Alcibiades, had 
a tutor set over you by Pericles from amongst his ser- 
vants, who was soold as to be the most useless of them, 
Zopyrus the Thracian. I might describe to you at 
length the nurture and education of your competitors, 
were it not too much of a task; and besides, what I 
have said suffices to show the rest that follows 
thereon. But about your birth, Alcibiades, or nurture 
or education, or about those of any other Athenian, 
one may say that nobody cares, unless it be some 
lover whom you chance to have. And again, if you 
chose to glance at the wealth, the luxury, the robes 
with sweeping trains, the anointings with myrrh, the 
attendant troops of menials, and all the other refine- 
ments of the Persians, you would be ashamed at 
your own case, on perceiving its inferiority to theirs. 

Should you choose, again, to look at the temper- 
ance and orderliness, the forbearance and placidity, 
the magnanimity and discipline, the courage and en- 
durance, and the toil-loving, success-loving, honour- 
loving spirit of the Spartans, you would count your- 
self but a child in all these things. If again you 
regard wealth, and think yourself something in that 
way, I must not keep silence on this point either, if 
you are to realize where you stand. For in this 
respect you have only to look at the wealth of the 
Spartans, and you will perceive that our riches here 
are far inferior to theirs. Think of all the land that 
they have both in their own and in the Messenian 
country : not one of our estates could compete with 
theirs in extent and excellence, nor again in owner- 
ship of slaves, and especially of those of the helot 
class, nor yet of horses, nor of all the flocks and herds 
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that graze in Messene. However, I pass over all 
these things: but there is more gold and silver 
privately held in Lacedaemon than in the whole of 
Greece; for during many generations treasure has 
been passing in to them from every part of Greece, 
and often from the barbarians also, but not passing 
out to anyone ; and just as in the fable of Aesop, 
where the fox remarked to the lion on the direction 
of the footmarks, the traces of the money going into 
Lacedaemon are clear enough, but nowhere are any 
to be seen of it coming out ; so that one can be pretty 
sure that those people are the richest of the Greeks 
in gold and silver, and that among themselves the 
richest is the king ; for the largest and most numer- 
ous receipts of the kind are those of the kings, and 
besides there is the levy of the royal tribute in no 
slight amount, which the Spartans pay to their kings. 
Now, the Spartan fortunes, though great compared 
with the wealth of other Greeks, are nought beside 
that of the Persians and their king. For I myself 
was once told by a trustworthy person, who had been 
up to their court, that he traversed a very large tract 
of excellent land, nearly a day’s journey, which the 
inhabitants called the girdle of the king’s wife, and 
another which was similarly called her veil; and 
many other fine and fertile regions reserved for the 
adornment of the consort ; and each of these regions 
was named after some part of her apparel. So I 
imagine, if someone should say to the king’s mother 
Amestris, who was wife of Xerxes, “The son of 
Deinomache? intends to challenge your son; the 
mother’s dresses are worth perhaps fifty minae at 
the outside, while the son has under three hundred 


1 The mother of Alcibiades. 
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acres at Erchiae,!’’ she would wonder to what on 
earth this Alcibiades could be trusting, that he pro- 
posed to contend against Artaxerxes ; and I expect 
she would remark—“ The only possible things that 
the man can be trusting to for his enterprise are 
industry and wisdom ; for these are the only things 
of any account among the Greeks.” Whereas if 
she were informed that this Alcibiades who is actually 
making such an attempt is, in the first place, as yet 
barely twenty years old, and secondly, altogether 
uneducated ; and further, that when his lover tells 
him that he must first learn, and take pains over 
himself, and practise, before he enters on a contest 
with the king, he refuses, and says he will do very 
well as he is; I expect she would ask in surprise, 
“ On what, then, can the youngster rely ? ” And if 
we told her, “ On beauty, stature, birth, wealth, and 
mental gifts,” she would conclude we were mad, 
Alcibiades, when she compared the advantages of 
her own people in all these respects. And I imagine 
that even Lampido, daughter of Leotychides and 
wife of Archidamus and mother of Agis, who have all 
been kings, would wonder in the same way, when 
she compared her people’s resources, at your inten- 
tion of having a contest with her son despite your 
bad upbringing. And yet, does it not strike you as 
disgraceful that our enemies’ wives should have a 
better idea of the qualities that we need for an 
attempt against them than we have ourselves? Ah, 
my remarkable friend, listen to me and the Delphic 
motto, Know thyself; for these people are our com- 
petitors, not those whom you think; and there is 
nothing that will give us ascendancy over them save 


1 In Attica, about fifteen miles east of Athens. 
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only pains and skill. If you are found wanting in 
these, you will be found wanting also in achievement 
of renown among Greeks and barbarians both; and 
of this I observe you to be more enamoured than 
anyone else ever was of anything. 

atc. Well then, what are the pains that I must 
take, Socrates? Can you enlighten me? For I 
must say your words are remarkably like the truth. 

soc. Yes, I can: but we must put our heads 
together,’ you know, as to the way in which we 
can improve ourselves to the utmost. For observe 
that when I speak of the need of being educated I 
am not referring only to you, apart from myself; since 
my case is identical with yours except in one point. 

atc. What is that ? 

soc. My guardian is better and wiser than your 
one, Pericles. 

atc. Who is he, Socrates ? 

soc. God, Alcibiades, who until this day would 
not let me converse with you; and trusting in him 
I say that through no other man but me will you 
attain to eminence. 

ALC. You are jesting, Socrates. 

soc. Perhaps; I am right, however, in saying that 
we need to take pains—all men rather badly, but 
we two very badly indeed. 

ALC. As to me, you are not wrong. 

soc. Nor, I fear, as to myself either. 

atc. Then what can we do? 

soc. There must be no crying off or skulking, my 
good friend. 

atc. No, for that would indeed be unseemly, 
Socrates. 

soc. It would; so let us consider in common. 
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Now tell me: we say, do we not, that we wish to 
be as good as possible ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. In what excellence? 

atc. Clearly that which is the aim of good men. 

soc. Good in what ? 

atc. Clearly, good in the management of affairs. 

soc. What sort of affairs? Horsemanship ? 

atc. No, no. 

soc. Because we should apply to horsemen ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Well, seamanship, do you mean? 

atc. No. 

soc. Because we should apply to seamen ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Well, what sort of thing? The business of 
what men ? 

ALC. Of Athenian gentlemen. 

soc. Do you mean by “ gentlemen ” the intelligent 
or the unintelligent ? 

ALC. The intelligent. 

soc. And everyone is good in that wherein he is 
intelligent ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And bad wherein he is unintelligent ? 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. Then is the shoemaker intelligent in the 
making of foot-gear ? 

ALC. Certainly. 

soc. So he is good in that article ? 

ALC. Good. 

soc. Well now, is not the shoemaker unintelligent 
in the making of clothes ? 

ALC. Yes. 
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So he is bad in that? 
Yes. 


Then, on this showing, the same man is both 


bad and good. 


ALC 
SOC 


bad ? 


ALC, 
SOC. 
ALC. 
soc. 
ALC, 
SOC. 
ALC, 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC, 
SOC. 
ALC, 
soc. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 


Apparently. 
Well, can you say that good men are also 


No, indeed. 

But whoever do you mean by the good ? 

I mean those who are able to rule in the city. 
Not, I presume, over horses ? 

No, no. 

But over men ? 

Yes. 

When they are sick ? 

No. 

Or at sea ? 

I say, no. 

Or harvesting ? 

No. 

Doing nothing, or doing something P 

Doing something, I say. 

Doing what? Try and let me know. 

Well, men who do business with each other 


and make use of one another, as is our way of life 
in our cities. 

soc. Then you speak of ruling over men who make 
use of men? 


ALC 
SOC 


ALC s 


SOC 


Yes. 

Over boatswains who make use of rowers ? 
No, no. 

Because that is the pilot's distinction ? 
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ALC. Yes. 

soc. Well, do you mean ruling over men who are 
flute-players, and who lead the singing and make 
use of dancers ? 

atc. No, no. 

soc. Because, again, that is the chorus-teacher’s 
function ? 

ALC. To be sure. 

soc. But whatever do you mean by being able to 
rule over men who make use of men? 

ALC. I mean ruling over men in the city who share in 
it as fellow-citizens, and do business with each other. 

soc. Well, what art is this? Suppose I should 
ask you over again, as I did just now, what art makes 
men know how to rule over fellow-sailors ? 

ALC. The pilot’s. 

soc. And what knowledge—to repeat what was 
said a moment ago—makes them rule over their 
fellow-singers ? 

atc. That which you just mentioned, the chorus- 
teacher's. 

soc. Well now, what do you call the knowledge 
of one’s fellow-citizens ? 

atc. Good counsel, I should say, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and is the pilot’s knowledge evil 
counsel ? 

atc. No, no: 

soc. Rather good counsel ? 

atc. So I should think, for the preservation of his 
passengers. 

soc. Quite right. And now, for what is the good 
counsel of which you speak ? 

atc. For the better management and preservation 
of the city. 
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soc. And what is it that becomes present or 
absent when we get this better management and 
preservation? If, for example, you should ask me, 
“ What is it that becomes present or absent when 
the body is better managed and preserved ? ’’—I 
should reply, ‘‘ Health becomes present, and disease 
absent.” Do not you think so too? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And if, again, you asked me, “ What 
becomes present in a better condition of the eyes ? ” 
—I should answer in just the same way, “ Sight 
becomes present, and blindness absent.’’ So, in the 
case of the ears, deafness is caused to be absent, and 
hearing to be present, when they are improved and 
getting better treatment. 

ALC. Correct. 

soc. Well then, what is it that becomes present 
or absent when a state is improved and has better 
treatment and management ? 

ALC. To my mind, Socrates, friendship with one 
another will be there, while hatred and faction will 
be absent. 

soc. Now, by friendship do you mean agreement 
or disagreement ? 

ALC. Agreement. 

soc. And what art is it that causes states to agree 
about numbers ? 

ALC. Arithmetic. 

soc. And what of individuals? Is it not the 
Same art? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And it makes each single person agree with 
himself ? 

ALC. Yes. 
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soc. And what art makes each of us agree with 
himself as to which is the longer, a span or a cubit ? 
Is it not mensuration ? 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. And it makes both individuals and states agree 
with each other ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And what about the balance? Is it not the 
same here too? 

ALC. It is. 

soc. Then what is that agreement of which you 
speak, and about what? And what art secures it ? 
And is it the same in an individual as in a state, when 
one agrees with oneself and with another ? 

atc. Most likely. 

soc. Well, whatis it? Do not flag in your answers, 
but do your best to tell me. 

atc. I suppose I mean the friendship and agree- 
ment that you find when a father and mother love 
their son, and between brother and brother, and 
husband and wife. 

soc. Then do you suppose, Alcibiades, that a 
husband can possibly agree with his wife about wool- 
work, when he does not understand it, and she does ? 

ALC. Oh, no. 

soc. Nor has he any need, since that is a woman’s 
accomplishment. 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Or again, could a woman agree with a man 
about soldiering, when she has not learnt it ? 

auc. 'Oh, no. 

soc. Because, I expect you will say again, that is 
a man’s affair. 

ALC. I would. 
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soc. Then, by your account, there are some accom- 
plishments belonging to women, and some to men? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. So in these, at any rate, there is no agreement 
between men and women. 

auc. No. 

soc. And hence no friendship either, if, as we said, 
friendship is agreement. 

ALC. Apparently not. 

soc. So women are not loved by men, in so far as 
they do their own work. 

atc. It seems not. 

soc. Nor are men by women, in so far as they do 
theirs. 

auc. No. 

soc. And states, therefore, are not well ordered 
in so far as each person does his own business ? 1 

atc. I think they are, Socrates. 

soc. How can you say that? Without the presence 
of friendship, which we say must be there if states 
are well ordered, as otherwise they are not? 

atc. But it seems to me that friendship arises 
among them just on that account—that each of the 
two parties does its own business. 

soc. It was not so a moment since : but now, what 
do you mean this time? Does friendship arise 
where there is no agreement? And is it possible 
that agreement should arise where some know about 
the business, but others do not ? 

atc. Impossible. 

soc. And are they doing what is just or unjust, 
when each man does his own business ? 

atc. What is just, of course. 


1 Cf. Charm. 161 £, Rep. i. 332 ff. 
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soc. And when the citizens do what is just in the 
city, does not friendship arise among them? 

ALC. Again I think that must be so, Socrates. 

soc. Then whatever do you mean by that friend- 
ship or agreement about which we must be wise and 
well-advised in order that we may be good men? 
For I am unable to learn either what it is, or in whom ; 
since it appears that the same persons sometimes 
have it, and sometimes not, by your account. 

atc. Well, by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even 
know what I mean myself, and I fear that for some 
time past I have lived unawares in a very disgraceful 
condition. 

soc. But you must take heart. For had you per- 
ceived your plight at fifty, it would be hard for you to 
take pains with yourself; whereas here you are at 
the time of life when one ought to perceive it. 

ALC. Then what should one do on perceiving it, 
Socrates ? 

soc. Answer the questions asked, Alcibiades: 
only do that, and with Heaven’s favour—if we are 
to put any trust in my divination—you and I 
shall both be in better case. 

ALC. That shall be, so far as my answering can avail. 

soc. Come then, what is “ taking pains over 
oneself ”—for we may perchance be taking, un- 
awares, no pains over ourselves, though we think we 
are—and when does a man actually do it? Does he 
take pains over himself at the same time as over his 
own things ? 

ALC. I at least believe so. 

soc. Well now, when does a man take pains over 
his feet? Is it when he takes pains over what 
belongs to his feet ? 
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ALC. I do not understand. 

soc. Is there anything you can name as belonging 
to the hand? For instance, does a ring belong to 
any other part of a man but the finger ? 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. And so the shoe also belongs to the foot, in 
the same way? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And likewise clothes and coverlets belong to 
the whole body ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Now when we take pains over our shoes, we 
take pains over our feet ? 

ALC. I do not quite understand, Socrates. 

soc. Well, but, Alcibiades, you speak of taking 
proper pains over this or that matter, do you not ? 

ALC, I do. 

soc. And do you call it proper pains when someone 
makes a thing better ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then what art makes shoes better ? 

atc. Shoe-making. 

soc. So by shoe-making we take pains over our 
shoes? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And over our foot too by shoe-making? Or 
by that art whereby we make feet better ? 

ALC, By that art. 

soc. And is it not the same one for making our feet 
as for making the whole body better ? 

atc. I think so. 

soc. And is not that gymnastic ? 

ALC. Certainly. 
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soc. So by gymnastic we take pains over our foot, 
but by shoe-making over what belongs to our foot ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And by gymnastic over our hands, but by 
ring-engraving over what belongs to the hand ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And by gymnastic over the body, but by 
weaving and the rest over what belongs to the 
body ? 

atc. Absolutely so. 

soc. Then for taking pains over a thing itself and 
over what belongs to it we use different arts. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. So when you take pains over your belongings 
you are not taking pains over yourself. 

atc. Not at all. 

soc. For the arts, it seems, that one used for 
taking pains over oneself and over one’s belongings 
would not be the same. 

ALC. Apparently not. 

soc. Come then, whatever kind of art can we use 
for taking pains over ourselves? 

ALC. I cannot say. 

soc. Well, so much at least has been admitted, 
that it is not one which would help us to make a 
single one of our possessions better, but one which 
would help to make ourselves so? 

ALC. That is true. 

soc. Now, should we ever have known what art 
makes a shoe better, if we had not known a shoe? 

ALC. Impossible. 

soc. Nor could we know what art makes rings 
better, if we had no cognizance of a ring. 

ALC. True. 
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soc. Well then, could we ever know what art 
makes the man himself better, if we were ignorant 
of what we are ourselves ? 

ALC. Impossible. 

soc. Well, and is it an easy thing to know oneself, 
and was it a mere scamp who inscribed these words 
on the temple at Delphi; or is it a hard thing, and 
not a task for anybody ? 

atc. I have often thought, Socrates, that it was 
for anybody ; but often, too, that it was very hard. 

soc. But, Alcibiades, whether it is easy or not, 
here is the fact for us all the same: if we have that 
knowledge, we are like to know what pains to take 
over ourselves; but if we have it not, we never 
can. 

ALC. That is so. 

soc. Come then, in what way can the same-in- 
itself? be discovered ? For thus we may discover 
what we are ourselves; whereas if we remain in 
ignorance of it we must surely fail. 

atc. Rightly spoken. 

soc. Steady, then, in Heaven’s name! To whom 
are you talking now? To me, are you not? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And I in turn to you? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Then the talker is Socrates ? 

ALC. To be sure. 

soc. And the hearer, Alcibiades ? 

ALc. Yes. 

soc. And Socrates uses speech in talking ? 

auc. Of course. 
behind the shifting objects of sense related to it through its 


influence or impress. Cf. below, 130 pv. 
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soc. And you call talking and using speech the 
same thing, I suppose. 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. But the user and the thing he uses are 
different, are they not ? 

alc. How do you mean ? 

soc. For instance, I suppose a shoemaker uses a 
round tool, and a square one, and others, when he 
cuts. 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And the cutter and user is quite different 
from what he uses in cutting ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And in the same way what the harper uses 
in harping will be different from the harper himself ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Well then, that is what I was asking just 
now—whether the user and what he uses are 
always, in your opinion, two different things. 

atc. They are. 

soc. Then what are we to say of the shoemaker ? 
Does he cut with his tools only, or with his hands 
as well? 

atc. With his hands as well. 

soc. So he uses these also ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Does he use his eyes, too, in his shoe-making ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And we admit that the user and what he 
uses are different things ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then the shoemaker and the harper are 
different from the hands and eyes that they use for 
their work ? 
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Apparently. 
And man uses his whole body too ? 
To be sure. 


. And we said that the user and what he uses 


are different ? 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
. Then whatever is man? 

. I cannot say. 

. Oh, but you can—that he is the user of the 


Yes. 
So man is different from his own body ? 
It seems so. 


. Yes. 

. And the user of it must be the soul ? 
. It must. 

. And ruler ? 

. Yes. 


SOC. 


Now, here is a remark from which no one, I 


think, can dissent. 


ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC. 
SOC. 
ALC, 
SOC, 


What is it? 

That man must be one of three things. 

What things ? 

Soul, body, or both together as one whole. 
Very well. 

But yet we have admitted that what actually 


rules the body is man? 


ALC. 


We have. 


soc. And does the body rule itself? 


SOC, 


By no means. 
Because we have said that it is ruled. 
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ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then that cannot be what we are seeking. 

ALC. It seems not. g 

soc. Well then, does the combination of the two 
rule the body, so that we are to regard this as man? 

auc. Perhaps it is. 

soc. The unlikeliest thing in the world: for if one 
of the two does not share in the rule, it is quite 
inconceivable that the combination of the two can 
be ruling. 

ALC. You are right. 

soc. But since neither the body nor the combina- 
tion of the two is man, we are reduced, I suppose, to 
this : either man is nothing at all, or if something, 
he turns out to be nothing else than soul. 

ALC. Precisely so. 

soc. Well, do you require some yet clearer proof 
that the soul is man ? 

auc. No, I assure you: I think it is amply proved. 

soc. And if it is tolerably, though not exactly, 
we are content ; exact knowledge will be ours later, 
when we have discovered the thing that we passed 
over just now because it would involve much 
consideration. 

atc. What is that ? 

soc. The point suggested in that remark a moment 
ago, that we should first consider the same-in- 
itself; but so far, instead of the same, we have been 
considering what each single thing is in itself. And 
perhaps we shall be satisfied with that: for surely 
we cannot say that anything has more absolute 
possession of ourselves than the soul. 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. And it is proper to take the view that you 
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and I are conversing with each other, while we make 
use of words, by intercourse of soul with soul ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Well, that is just what we suggested a little 
while ago—that Socrates, in using words to talk with 
Alcibiades, is holding speech, not with your face, it 
would seem, but with Alcibiades—that is, with his 
Soul. 

atc. I believe so. 

soc. Then he who enjoins a knowledge of oneself 
bids us become acquainted with the soul. 

ALC, So it seems. 

soc. And anyone who gets to know something 
belonging to the body knows the things that are his, 
but not himself. 

ALC. That is so. 

soc. Then no physician, in so far as he is a physician, 
knows himself, nor does any trainer, in so far as he is 
a trainer. 

auc. It seems not. 

soc. And farmers, and craftsmen generally, are 
far from knowing themselves. For these people, it 
would seem, do not even know their own things, but 
Only things still more remote than their own things, 
im respect of the arts which they follow; since they 
know but the things of the body, with which it is 
tended. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. So if knowing oneself is temperance, none of 
these people is temperate in respect of his art. 

auc. None, I agree. 

soc. And that is why these arts are held to be 
sordid, and no acquirements for a good man. 

ALC. Quite so. 
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soc. Then once again, whoever tends his body 
tends his own things, but not himself ? 


atc. It looks rather like it. 
soc. But whoever tends his money tends neither 


himself nor his own things, but only things yet more 
remote than his own things? 


ALC, I agree. 

soc. So that the money-maker has ceased to do 
his own business. 

ALC, Correct. 

soc. And if anyone is found to be a lover of 
Alcibiades’ body, he has fallen in love, not with 
Alcibiades, but with something belonging to 
Alcibiades ? 

ALC. That is true. 
soc. Your lover is rather he who loves your 
soul? 

auc. He must be, apparently, by our argument. 

soc. And he who loves your body quits you, and 
is gone, as soon as its bloom is over ? 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. Whereas he who loves your soul will not quit 
you so long as it makes for what is better ? 

ALC. So it seems. 

soc. And I am he who does not quit you, but 
remains with you when your body’s prime is over, 
and the rest have departed. 

ALC. Yes, and I am glad of it, Socrates, and hope 
you will not go. 

soc. Then you must endeavour to be as handsome 
as you can. 

atc. Well, I shall endeavour. 

soc. You see how you stand: Alcibiades, the son 
of Cleinias, it seems, neither had nor has any lover 
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except one only, and that a cherished one, Socrates, 
the son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete. 

auc. True. 

soc. And you said that I only just anticipated you 
in coming to you, for otherwise you would have come 
to me first for the purpose of inquiring why I am the 
only one who does not leave you? 

atc. Yes, that was so. | 

soc. Then the reason was that I was the only lover 
of you, whereas the rest were lovers of what is yours ; 
and that is passing its prime, while you are beginning 
to bloom. So now, if you are not blighted and 
deformed by the Athenian people, I shall never 
forsake you. For my chiefest fear is of your being 
blighted by becoming a lover of the people, since 
many a good Athenian has come to that ere now. 
For fair of face is “the people of great-hearted 
Erechtheus ” 1; but you should get a view of it 
stripped : so take the precaution that I recommend. 

atc. What is it? 

soc. Exercise yourself first, my wonderful friend, 
in learning what you ought to know before entering 
on politics; you must wait till you have learnt, in 
order that you may be armed with an antidote and 
so come to no harm. 

atc. Your advice seems to me good, Socrates ; but 
try to explain in what way we can take pains over 
ourselves. 

soc. Well, we have made one step in advance ; 
for there is a pretty fair agreement now as to what 
we are, whereas we were afraid we might fail of this 
and take pains, without knowing it, over something 
other than ourselves. 

atc. That is so. 
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soc. And the next step, we see, is to take care of 
the soul, and look to that. 

atc. Clearly. i 

soc. While handing over to others the care ot our 
bodies and our coffers. 


aLc. Quite so. | 
soc. Then how shall we obtain the most certain 


knowledge of it? For if we know that, it seems we 
shall know ourselves also. In Heaven's name, do we 
fail to comprehend the wise words of the Delphic 
inscription, which we mentioned just now? 

atc, With what intent do you say that, Socrates P 

soc. I will tell you what I suspect to be the real 
advice which that inscription gives us. I rather think 
there are not many illustrations of it to be found, but 
only in the case of sight. 

auc. What do you mean by that? 

soc. Consider in your turn: suppose that,-instead 
of speaking to a man, it said to the eye of one of us, 
as a piece of advice—‘ See thyself, "how should we 
apprehend the meaning of the admonition ? Would 
it not be, that the eye should look at something in 
looking at which it would see itself ? 

alc. Clearly. 

soc. Then let us think what object there is any- 
where, by looking at which we can see both it and 
ourselves. 

atc. Why, clearly, Socrates, mirrors and things of 
that sort. 

soc. Quite right. And there is also something 
of that sort in the eye that we see with ? 

atc. To be sure. 


27, add. F. A. Wolf. 
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soc. And have you observed that the face of the 
person who looks into another’s eye is shown in the 
optic confronting him, as in a mirror, and we call this 
the pupil,’ for in a sort it is an image of the person 
looking ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Then an eye viewing another eye, and looking 
at the most perfect part of it, the thing wherewith 
it sees, will thus see itself. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. But if it looks at any other thing in man or 
at anything in nature but what resembles this,? it 
will not see itself. 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Then if an eye is to see itself, it must look at 
an eye, and at that region of the eye in which the 
virtue of an eye is found to occur; and this, I 
presume, is sight. 

auc. That is so. 

soc. And if the soul too, my dear Alcibiades, is to 
know herself, she must surely look at a soul, and 
especially at that region of it in which occurs the 
virtue of a soul—wisdom, and at any other part of 
a soul which resembles this ? 

atc. I agree, Socrates. 

soc. And can we find any part of the soul that we 
can call more divine than this, which is the seat of 
knowledge and thought ? 

auc. We cannot. 

soc. Then this part of her resembles God, and 


girl” or “doll,” and were used to indicate the dark centre of 
the eye in which a tiny image can be seen reflected. 

2 i.e. it must look at the pupil of a man’s eye, or at what 
is comparable to that *‘ perfect part ” in other things. 
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whoever looks at this, and comes to know all that is 
divine, will gain thereby the best knowledge of 
himself, 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. And self-knowledge we admitted to be 
temperance.! 

ALC. To be sure. 

Soc. So if we have no knowledge of ourselves and 
no temperance, shall we be able to know our own 
belongings, good or evil ? 

ALC. How can that be, Socrates ? 

soc. For I expect it seems impossible to you that 
without knowing Alcibiades you should know that 
the belongings of Alcibiades are in fact his. 

ALc. Impossible indeed, upon my word. 

soc. Nor could we know that our belongings are 
ours if we did not even know ourselves ? 

auc. How could we? 

soc. And so, if we did not so much as know our 
belongings, we could not know the belongings of 
our belongings either ? 

ALC. Apparently not. 

soc. Then we were not quite correct in admitting 
just now that there are people who, without knowing 
themselves, know their belongings, while others 
know their belongings’ belongings. For it seems to 
be the function of one man and one art to discern all 
. three—himself, his belongings, and the belongings of 
his belongings. 

ALC. It looks like it. 

soc. And anyone who is ignorant of his belongings 
will be similarly ignorant, I suppose, of the belong- 
ings of others. 

ALC. Quite so. 
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soc. And if ignorant of others’ affairs, he will be 
ignorant also of the affairs of states. 

atc. He must be. 

soc. Then such a man can never be a statesman. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. No, nor an economist either. 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor will he know what he is doing. 

auc. No, I agree. 

soc. And will not he who does not know make 
mistakes ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And when he makes mistakes, will he not do 
ill both in private and in public ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And doing ill he will be wretched ? 

ALC. Yes, very. 

soc. And what of those for whom he is doing so? 

atc. They will be wretched also. 

soc. Then it is impossible to be happy if one is not 
temperate and good. 

aLc. Impossible. 

soc. So it is the bad men who are wretched, 

ALC. Yes, very. 

soc. And hence it is not he who has made himself 
rich that is relieved of wretchedness, but he who 
has made himself temperate. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. So it is not walls or warships or arsenals that 
cities need, Alcibiades, if they are to be happy, nor 
numbers, nor size, without virtue. 

Atc. No, indeed. 
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soc. And if you are to manage the city’s affairs 
properly and honourably, you must impart virtue to 
the citizens. 

ALC. Of course. 

soc. But could one possibly impart a thing that 
one had not ? 

ALC. How, indeed ? 

soc. Then you or anyone else who is to be governor 
and curator, not merely of himself and his belongings 
in private, but of the state and its affairs, must first 
acquire virtue himself. 

ALC. That is true. 

soc. Hence it is not licence or authority for doing 
what one pleases that you have to secure to yourself 
or the state, but justice and temperance. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. For you and the state, if you act justly and 
temperately, will act so as to please God. 

atc, Naturally. 

soc. And, as we were saying in what went before, 
you will act with your eyes turned on what is divine 
and bright. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. Well, and looking thereon you will behold 
and know both yourselves and your good. 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And so you will act aright and well ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Well now, if you act in this way, I am ready 
to warrant that you must be happy. 

atc. And I can rely on your warranty. 

soc. But if you act unjustly, with your eyes on the 
godless and dark, the probability is that your acts will 
resemble these through your ignorance of yourselves. 
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atc. That is probable. 

soc. For if a man, my dear Alcibiades, is at liberty 
to do what he pleases, but is lacking in mind, what 
is the probable result to him personally, or to the 
state as well? For instance, if he is sick and at 
liberty to do what he pleases—without a medical 
mind, but with a despot’s power which prevents any- 
one from even reproving him—what will be the 
result ? Will not his health, in all likelihood, be 
shattered ? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Again, in a ship, if a man were at liberty to 
do what he chose, but were devoid of mind and 
excellence in navigation, do you perceive what must 
happen to him and his fellow-sailors ? 

atc. I do: they must all perish. 

soc. And in just the same way, if a state, or any 
office or authority, is lacking in excellence or virtue, 
it will be overtaken by failure ? 

atc. [t must. 

soc. Then it is not despotic power, my admirable 
Alcibiades, that you ought to secure either to your- 
self or to the state, if you would be happy, but virtue. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. And before getting virtue, to be governed 
by a superior is better than to govern, for a man as 
well as a child. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. And the better is also nobler ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And the nobler more becoming ? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. Then it becomes a bad man to be a slave, 
since it is better. 
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ALC. Yes. 

soc. So vice is a thing that becomes a slave. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. And virtue becomes a free man. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And we should shun, my good friend, all 
slavishness ? 

atc. Most certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And do you now perceive how you stand? 
Are you on the side of the free, or not ? 

auc. I think I perceive only too clearly. 

soc. Then do you know how you may escape from 
the condition in which you now find yourself? Let 
us not give it a name, where a handsome person is 
concerned ! 

atc. I do. 

soc. How? 

auc. If it be your wish, Socrates. 

soc. That is not well said, Alcibiades. 

atc, Well, what should I say ? 

soc. If it be God’s will. 

auc. Then I say it. And yet I say this besides, 
that we are like to make a change in our parts, 
Socrates, so that I shall have yours and you mine. 
For from this day onward it must be the case that I 
am your attendant, and you have me always in 
attendance on you.t _ 

soc. Ah, generous friend! So my love will be 
just like a stork; for after hatching a winged love 
in you it is to be cherished in return by its nestling.® 


younger storks which they had previously hatched and 
reared. 
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atc. Well, that is the position, and I shall begin 
here and now to take pains over justice. 

soc. I should like to think you will continue to do 
so; yet I am apprehensive, not from any distrust 
of your nature, but in view of the might of the state, 
lest it overcome both me and you. 
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Socrates, ALCIBIADES 


soc. Alcibiades, are you on your way to offer a 
prayer to the god ? 

ALC. I am, certainly, Socrates. 

soc. You seem, let me say, to have a gloomy look, 
and to keep your eyes on the ground, as though you 
were pondering something. 

ALC. And what might one ponder, Socrates ? 

soc. The greatest of questions, Alcibiades, as I 
believe. For tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not 
think that the gods sometimes grant in part, but in 
part refuse, what we ask of them in our private and 
public prayers, and gratify some people, but not 
others ? : 

auc. I do, certainly. 

soc. Then you would agree that one should take 
great precautions against falling unawares into the 
error of praying for great evils in the belief that 
they are good, while the gods happen to be disposed 
to grant freely what one is praying for? Just as 
Oedipus, they say, suddenly prayed that his sons 
might divide their patrimony with the sword: it 
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was open to him to pray that his present evils might 
by some means be averted, but he invoked others 
in addition to those which he had already. Where- 
fore not only were those words of his accomplished, 
but many other dread results therefrom, which I think 
there is no need to recount in detail. 

ALC. But you have instanced a madman, Socrates : 
why, do you suppose that anyone could bring him- 
self, while he was in a sound state, to utter such a 
prayer? 

soc. Do you regard madness as the opposite of 
wisdom ? 

auc. Certainly I do. 

soc. And there are some men whom you regard 
as unwise, and others as wise ? 

atc. Why, yes. 

soc. Come then, let us consider who these people 
are. We have admitted that some are unwise, some 
wise, and others mad. 

ALC. Yes, we have. 

soc. And again, there are some in sound health ? 

ALC. There are. 

soc. And others also who are in ill-health ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And they are not the same? 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. And are there any others besides, who are 
found to be in neither state ? 

ALC. No, to be sure. 

soc. For a human being must needs be either 
sick or not sick. 

ALC. I agree. 
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soc. Well then, do you hold the same view about 
wisdom and unwisdom ? 

ALC. How do you mean ? 

soc. Tell me, do you think it is only possible to be 
either wise or unwise, or is there some third condition 
between these, which makes a man neither wise nor 
unwise ? 

ALC. No, there is not. 

soc. So he must needs be in one or the other of 
these two conditions. 

ALC, I agree. 

soc. And you remember that you admitted that 
madness is the opposite of wisdom ? 

ALC. I do. 

soc. And further, that there is no third condition 
between these, which makes a man neither wise nor 
unwise ? 

atc, Yes, I admitted that. 

soc. Well now, can there possibly be two opposites 
of one thing? 

auc. By no means. 

soc. Then it looks as though unwisdom and mad- 
ness were the same. 

ALC. Yes, apparently. 

soc. So we shall be right, Alcibiades, in saying 
that all unwise persons are mad ; for example, such 
of your contemporaries as happen to be unwise— 
some such there are—and of your elders, even: for 
tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not think that in 
our city the wise people are but few, whereas the 
majority are unwise, and these you call mad? 

auc. I do. 

soc. Well, do you suppose we could safely live 


1 od yvdunv Burnet: éxee ovyyrwunr, exes yvonne Mss. 
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with so many madmen as our fellow-citizens, and 
should not long ago have paid the penalty for it in 
knocks and blows at their hands, and allthe usual pro- 
ceedings of madmen? Consider now, my wonderful 
friend, whether the case is not quite different ? 

atc. Well, it must be, Socrates. For it looks as 
though it were not as I thought. 

soc. And I think so too. But there is another 
way of regarding it. 

auc. I wonder what way you mean. 

soc. Well, I will tell you. We conceive there are 
some who are sick, do we not? 

atc. We do, to be sure. 

soc. And do you believe that a sick man must 
necessarily have the gout, or a fever, or ophthalmia ? 
Do you not think that, although he may be afflicted 
in none of these ways, he may be suffering from some 
other disease ? For surely there are many of them : 
these are not the only ones. 

ALC. I agree. 

soc. And is every ophthalmia, in your opinion, a 
disease ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And is every disease also ophthalmia ? 

ALC. No, I should think not : still, I am in doubt as 
to my meaning. 

soc. Well, if you will attend to me, “two together”? 
will be searching, and so mayhap we shall find what 
we seek. 

auc. Nay, but I am attending, Socrates, to the 
best of my power. 

soc. Then we have admitted that while every 
ophthalmia is a disease, every disease, on the other 


hand, is not ophthalmia ? 
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atc. We have. 

soc. And our admission seems to me quite right. 
For everyone in a fever is sick, but yet not everyone 
who is sick has a fever or the gout or ophthalmia, I 
take it; though everything of the sort is a disease, 
but differs—to quote those whom we call doctors— 
in its manifestation! For they are not all alike, nor 
of like effect, but each works according to its own 
faculty, and yet all are diseases. In the same 
way, we conceive of some men as artisans, do 
we not? 

auc. Certainly. 

soc. That is, cobblers and carpenters and stat- 
uaries and a host of others, whom we need not 
mention in particular ; but any way, they have their 
several departments of craft, and all of them are 
craftsmen; yet they are not all carpenters or 
cobblers or statuaries, though these taken together 
are craftsmen. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. In the same way, then, have men divided un- 
wisdom also among them, and those who have the 
largest share of it we call “ mad,” and those who have 
a little less, “ dolts ” and “idiots ” ; though people 
who prefer to use the mildest language term them 
sometimes “romantic,” ? sometimes “ simple- 
minded,” 3 or again “ innocent,” “inexperienced,” or 
“obtuse °”; and many another name will you find 
if you look for more. But all these things are un- 
wisdom, though they differ, as we observed that one 


2 ueyarddwuxos has here declined from “ high-souled ” or 
“ magnanimous ” to something like ** Quixotic.”’, 

3 ed} Ons, even in Plato’s time, varied between “ good- 
hearted ” and “silly.” 
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art or one disease differs from another. Or how does 
it strike you? 

ALC. That is my view. 

soc. Then let us turn at this point and retrace our 
steps. For we said, you know, at the beginning that 
we must consider who the unwise can be, and who 
the wise: for we had admitted that there are such 
persons, had we not ? 

ALC. Yes, we have admitted it. 

soc. Then you conceive those to be wise who know 
what one ought to do and say? 

ALC. I do. 

soc. And which are the unwise ? Those who know 
neither of these things ? 

ALC. The same. 

soc. And those who know neither of these things 
will say and do unawares what one ought not ? 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. Well, just such a person, as I was saying, 
Alcibiades, was Oedipus ; and even in our time you 
will find many who do the same, not in a fit of anger, 
as he was: they think they pray not for something 
evil, but for something good. He neither prayed 
for that, nor thought he did, but there are others 
who are in the opposite case. For I imagine that if 
the god to whom you are now going should appear to 
you and first ask you, before you made any prayer, 
whether you would be content to become sovereign 
of the Athenian state and, on your accounting this 
as something poor and unimportant, should add 
“and of all the Greeks also’’; and if he saw you 
were still unsatisfied unless he promised you besides 
the mastery of all Europe, and should not merely 
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promise you that, but on the self-same day a recogni- 
tion by all men, if you so desired, of Alcibiades, son 
of Cleinias, as their sovereign—I imagine you would 
actually depart in a transport of delight, as having 
secured the greatest of goods. 

ALC. So would anybody else, I imagine, Socrates, 
at such a stroke of luck ! 

soc. But still you would not wish to sacrifice your 
life even for the territory and sovereignty of all the 
Greeks and barbarians together. 

ALC. I should think not. How could I, without a 
prospect of making any use of them ? 

soc. And what if you had a prospect of making an 
evil and injurious use of them? Not in this case 
either ? 

ALC. No, indeed. 

soc. So you see it is not safe either to accept 
casually what one is given, or to pray for one’s own 
advancement, if one is going to be injured in conse- 
quence, or deprived of one’s life altogether. Yet 
we could tell of many ere now who, having desired 
sovereignty, and endeavoured to secure it, with the 
idea of working for their good, have lost their lives 
by plots which their sovereignty has provoked. And 
I expect you are not unacquainted with certain 
events “of a day or two ago,” 1 when Archelaus, the 
monarch of Macedonia, was slain? by his favourite, 
who was as much in love with the monarchy as 
Archelaus was with him, and who killed his lover with 
the expectation of being not only the monarch, but 
also a happy man: but after holding the monarchy 
for three or four days he was plotted against by others 


* This assassination occurred in 399 s.c., the year of 
Socrates’ death. 
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in his turn, and perished. You have only to look at 
some of our own citizens—and these are examples 
that we know, not by hearsay, but by personal 
observation—who in their time have desired to hold 
military command and have obtained it, and see how 
some to this very day are exiles from our city, while 
others have lost their lives. And even those who are 
deemed to be faring best have not only gone through 
many dangers and terrors in holding their command, 
but on returning home have continued to be as sorely 
besieged by informers as they were by the enemy, 
so that some of them wished to heaven that they 
had been anything but commanders rather than have 
held such appointments. Of course, if these dangers 
and toils were conducive to our advantage, there 
would be some reason for them; but the case is 
quite the contrary. And you will find it is just the 
same in regard to children : some people have been 
known to pray that they might have them, and when 
they have got them have fallen into the greatest dis- 
asters and pains. For some have had children that 
were utterly bad, and have spent their whole lives in 
vexation ; while others, though they had good ones, 
were bereft of them by disasters that overtook them, 
and thus were cast into as great misfortune as the 
others, and wished that no children at all had been 
born to them. But nevertheless, with all this plain 
evidence, and a great deal more of a similar kind, 
before men's eyes, it is rare to find anyone who has 
either declined what was offered to him or, when he 
was likely to gain something by prayer, refrained 
from praying. Most men would not decline the offer 
of either a monarchy or a generalship or any of the 
various other things which bring with them harm 
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rather than benefit, but would even pray to be 
granted them in cases where they were lacking : but 
after a little while they often change their tune, and 
retract all their former prayers. I question therefore 
if men are not really wrong in blaming the gods as 
the authors of their ills, when “ they themselves by 
their own presumption °—or unwisdom, shall we 
say ’— have gotten them more than destined 
sorrows. 1 It would seem, at any rate, Alcibiades, 
that one old poet had some wisdom; for I conceive 
it was because he had some foolish friends, whom he 
saw working and praying for things that were not 
for their advantage, though supposed to be by them, 
that he made a common prayer on behalf of them all, 
in terms something like these : 


King Zeus, give unto us what is good, whether we pray or 
pray not; : 
But what is grievous, even if we pray for it, do thou avert.? 


So then, to my mind the poet spoke well and soundly ; 
but if you have thought of an answer to his words, 
do not be silent. 

ALC. It is difficult, Socrates, to gainsay what has 
been well spoken: one thing, however, I do observe 
—how many evils are caused to men by ignorance, 
when, as it seems, we are beguiled by her not only 
into doing, but—worst of all—into praying to be 
granted the greatest evils. Now. that is a thing 
that no one would suppose of himself; each of us 
would rather suppose he was competent to pray for 
his own greatest good, not his greatest evil. Why, 
that would seem, in truth, more like some sort of 
curse than a prayer ! 


1 Cf. Homer, Od. i. 32. 2 Cf. Anth. Pal. x. 108. 
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soc. But perhaps, my excellent friend, some person 
who is wiser than either you or I may say we are 
wrong to be so free with our abuse of ignorance, 
unless we can add that it is ignorance of certain 
things, and is a good to certain persons in certain 
conditions, as to those others it is an evil. 

auc. How do you mean? Can there be anything 
of which it is better for anybody, in any condition 
whatsoever, to be ignorant than cegnisant ? 

soc. I believe so; and do not you? 

atc. No, indeed, upon my word. 

soc. But surely I shall not have to tax you with 
an inclination to commit such an act against your 
own mother as Orestes and Alemaeon, and any 
others who have followed their example, are said to 
have committed against theirs. 

auc. No unlucky words, in Heaven’s name, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Why, it is not the person who says, Alcibiades, 
that you would not like to be guilty of such an act, 
whom you should bid avoid unlucky words, but 
much rather him who might say the contrary ; 
since the act seems to you so very dreadful as to 
be unfit even for such casual mention. But do you 
think that Orestes, if he had had all his wits about 
him and had known what was best for him to do, 
would have brought himself to commit any act of 
the sort ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor would anyone else, I imagine. 

atc. No. 

soc. Then it seems that ignorance of what is best, 
and to be ignorant of the best, is a bad thing. 

ALC. I agree. 
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soc. And not only for the person himself, but for 
everyone else ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then let us consider this further case. 
Suppose it should quite suddenly occur to your 
mind that you had better take a dagger and go to 
the door of Pericles, your own guardian and friend, 
and ask if he were at home, with the design of 
killing just him and no one else, and his servants 
said he was at home : now, I do not say you would 
be inclined to do any such thing, but I suppose, if 
you are under the impression which at some moment 
may well be present, surely, to the mind of a man 
who is ignorant of the best—that what is really the 
worstis best at some moment—or do you not agree ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, if you went indoors and saw Pericles 
himself, but did not know him, and thought he was 
somebody else, would you still venture to kill him ? 

ALC. No, upon my word, I should think not. 

soc. For your man was, I presume, not anyone 
you met, but that particular person whom you 
wished to kill ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And although you might make a number of 
attempts, if you always failed to know Pericles when 
you were about to commit the act, you would never 
attack him. 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well now, do you suppose that Orestes would 
ever have attacked his mother if he had similarly 
failed to know her? 

auc. I do not think he would. 

soc. For presumably he, too, had no intention 
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of killing the first woman he met, or ’ 
e tae only his own. nee ey CIRES 

ALC. That is so. 

soc. Then to be ignorant in such matters 
for those who are so disposed and have for 
resolves. 

ALC. Apparently. 

soc. So you see that ignorance of certain things 
is for certain persons in certain states a good, not 
an evil, as you supposed just now, 

ALC. It seems to be. 

soc. Then if you care to consider the sequel of 
this, I daresay it will surprise you. 

atc, What may that be, Socrates ? 

soc. I mean that, generally speaking, it rather 
looks as though the possession of the sciences as a 
whole, if it does not include possession of the science 
of the best, will in a few instances help, but in most 
will harm, the owner. Consider it this way: must 
it not be the case, in your opinion, that when we are 
about to do or say anything, we first suppose that 
we know, or do really know, the thing we so con- 
fidently intend to say or do? 

atc. I think so. 

soc. Well, take the orators, for example: they either 
know, or think they know, how to advise us on various 
occasions—some about war and peace, and others 
about building walls or fitting up harbours; and in a 
word, whatever the city does to another city or within 
herself, all comes about by the advice of the orators. 

ALC. That is true. 

soc. Then observe the consequence. 

atc. If I am able. 


is better 
med such 
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soc. Why,surely you call men either wise or unwise? 

ALC. Ido. 

soc. And the many unwise, and the few wise ? 

ALC. Precisely. 

soc. And in either case you name them in reference 
to something ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. Then do you call a man wise who knows how 
to give advice, without knowing whether and when 
it is better to act upon it? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor, I conceive, a man who knows what war 
is in itself, without knowing when or for how long 
a time it is better to make war? 

ALC. Agreed. 

soc. Nor, again, a man who knows how to kill 
another, or seize his property, or make him an exile 
from his: native land, without knowing when or to 
whom it is better so to behave ? 

ALC. No, to be sure. 

soc. Then it is a man who knows something of 
this sort, and is assisted by knowledge of what is 
best,—and this is surely the same as knowledge of 
the beneficial, is it not P 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And we shall call him wise, and a competent 
adviser both of the city and of his own self; but a 
man not so qualified we shall call the opposite of 
these. How do you think? 

ALC. I agree. 

soc. And what of a man who knows how to ride 
or shoot, or else to box or wrestle or contend in any 
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other sport, or do anything that we know by rule of 
art? What do you call him who knows what is 
better done by rule of that particular art? Do you 
not say that he who goes by the rules of riding is.a 
good rider ? 

atc. I do. 

soc. And the rules of boxing, I suppose, make a 
good boxer, and those of flute-playing a good flute- 
player, and so, on the same lines,t I presume, with 
the rest ; or is there any difference ? 

ALC. No, it is as you say. 

soc. Then do you think it inevitable that he who 
has some knowledge about these things should also 
7 a wise man, or shall we say he comes far short 
of it? | 

ALC. Far short of it, I declare. 

soc. Then what sort of state do you suppose it 
would be, where the people were good bowmen and 
flute-players, together with athletes and artists in 
general, and mingled with these the men whom we 
have just mentioned as knowing war in itself and 
slaughter in itself, and orator-windbags too with 
their political bluster, but all of them lacked this 
knowledge of the best, and norie knew when or upon 
whom it was better to employ their respective arts? 

atc. A paltry one, I should call it, Socrates. 

soc. Yes, you would, I expect, when you saw each 
one of them vying with the other and assigning the 
largest part in the conduct of the state to that 


Wherein himself is found most excellent,? 


I mean, what is done best by rule of his particular 


1 dva Aéyor occurs, with the genitive, in Tim. 29c; the 
normal Platonic phrase for our passage is dcatrws. 
? Cf. Gorg. 484 © (Eurip. Antiope, fr.). 
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art—while he is generally off the track of what is best 
for the state and for himself, because, I conceive. he 
has put his trust in opinion apart from intelligence, 
In these circumstances, should we not be right in 
saying that such a state is one great mass of turmoil 
and lawlessness ? 

atc. We should, upon my word. 

soc. And we took it to be necessary that we should 
first think we know, or really know, anything that 
we intend either to do or to say with facility ? 

atc. We did. 

soc. And if a man does what he knows or thinks 
he knows, and is assisted by knowing how to make it 
beneficial, we shall find him profitable both to the 
city and to himself? 

ALC. Certainly. 

soc. But if, I suppose, he does the contrary, he 
will not be so either to the city or to himself? ` 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well then, do you still take the same view 
now as before, or do you think differently ? 

ALC. No, I take the same view. 

soc. And you said you called the many unwise, and 
the few wise? 

atc. I did. 

soc. So now we repeat our statement that the many 
have missed getting the best because in most cases, 
I conceive, they have put their trust in opinion apart 
from intelligence. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Then it is an advantage to the many neither 
to know nor to think they know anything, if they are 
going to be specially eager to do what they know or 
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think they know, but are likely on the whole, in 
doing it, to be injured rather than benefited. 

ALC. That is very true. 

soc. So you see that when I said it looked as though 
the possession of the sciences as a whole, where it did 
not include the science of the best, in a few cases 
helped, but in most harmed the owner, I was 
evidently right in very truth, was I not? 

atc. Though I did not then, I think so now, 
Socrates. 

soc. Hence the state or soul that is to live aright 
must hold fast to this knowledge, exactly as a sick 
man does to a doctor, or as he who would voyage 
safely does to a pilot. For without this, the more 
briskly it is wafted by fortune either to the 
acquisition of wealth or to bodily strength or aught 
else of the sort, the greater will be the mistakes in 
which these things, it would seem, must needs involve 
it. And he who has acquired the so-called mastery 
of learning and arts, but is destitute of this knowledge 
and impelled by this or that one among those others, 
is sure to meet with much rough weather, as he truly 
deserves ; since, I imagine, he must continue without 
a pilot on the high seas, and has only the brief span 
of his life in which to run his course. So that his case 
aptly fits the saying of the poet, in which he com- 
plains of somebody or other that 


Full many crafts he knew: but still 
He knew them all so very ill.} 


atc. Why, how on earth is the poet’s saying 


1 Quoted from the mock-epie Margites, of which only this 
and five other lines have survived. The hero, Margites, 
became the proverbial type of a blundering idiot, and the 
poem was generally attributed to Homer. 
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apposite, Socrates? For to my mind it has nothing 
to do with the point. 

soc. [t is very much to the point: but he, good 
sir, like almost every other poet, speaks in riddles. 
For poetry as a whole is by nature inclined to 
riddling, and it is not every man who can apprehend 
it. And furthermore, besides having this natural 
tendency, when it gets hold of a grudging person 
who wishes not to show forth to us his own wisdom 
but to conceal it as much as possible, we find it an 
extraordinarily difficult matter to make out whatever 
this or that one of them may mean. For surely you 
do not suppose that Homer, divinest and wisest of 
poets, did not know it was impossible to know ill; 
for it is he who says of Margites that he knew many 
things, but knew them all ill: but it is a riddle, I 
think, in which he has made “ill” stand for “ evil,” 
and “knew” for “to know.” So if we put it 
together, letting the metre go, indeed, but grasping 
his meaning, we get this: “ Full many crafts he 
knew, but it was evil for him to know them all.” 1 
Then clearly, if it was evil for him to know many 
things, he was in fact a paltry fellow, assuming 
we are to believe what we have previously argued. 

auc. But I think we may, Socrates: at least, if I 
cannot believe those arguments of ours, I shall find 
it hard to trust any others. 

soc, And you are right in so thinking. 

ALC. Then again, I think not. 

soc. But come now, in Heaven’s name—for I 
Suppose you see how great and strange is our per- 
plexity, in which you, as it seems to me, have your 


unnatural meaning is quite characteristic of Socrates. Cf. 
Protag. 343-7. 
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Share; for you change about from this side to that 
without settling down for a moment, but as soon as 
you are firmly convinced of a thing you seem to slip 
Out of it again and cease to hold the same view—well, 
if the god to whom you are going should even now 
appear to you and ask, before you uttered any prayer, 
whether you would be content to obtain one of those 
things which were mentioned at the beginning, or 
whether he should leave you to pray as you were, 
how do you suppose you would make the best of 
your chance—by accepting his offer, or by praying 
for something on your own account ? 

auc. Well, by the gods, I could not answer your 
question, Socrates, offhand. Why, I take it to be a 
fatuous request,! when it is really a case for great 
caution lest one pray unawares for what is evil while 
thinking it to be one’s good, and then after a little 
while, as you were saying,” one change one’s tune 
and retract all one’s former prayers. 

soc. And did not the poet whom I quoted at the 
beginning of our discussion è know more than we, 
when he bade us pray for the averting of what is 
grievous, even though we pray for it? 

atc. I think so. 

soc. Then it is their admiration of this poet, 
Alcibiades, or perhaps the result of their own study, 
that causes the Spartans to offer a similar prayer 
whether the occasion be private or public—that the 
gods will give them for their own benefit the beautiful 
as well as the good: more than this no one can ever 
hear them pray for. The consequence is that to the 


1 j.¢., that I should answer offhand. The pun in uapyor, 
alluding to the “fatuous” Margites, cannot be rendered in 
English. 

2142 D. 3143 A. 
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present time? they have been Just as fortunate as any 
other people ; and if it has befallen them to be not 
invariably fortunate, it was anyhow not owing to 
their prayer. It rests with the gods, I conceive, to 
give us either what we may pray for or the reverse. 
And I would like to give you an account of some- 
thing else, which I once heard from some of niy 
Seniors. A quarrel having arisen between the 
Athenians and the Spartans, it befell our city to be 
always unsuccessful in every battle by land and sea, 
and she could never win a victory. So the Athenians, 
in their annoyance at this result, and at a loss for 
Some means of finding a deliverance from the trouble 
they were in, took counsel together and decided that 
the best thing they could do was to send and inquire 
of Ammon?; and moreover, to ask also for what 
reason the gods granted victory to the Spartans 
rather than to themselves : “ for we ’—such was the 
message—" offer up to them more and finer sacrifices 
than any of the Greeks, and have adorned their 
temples with votive emblems as no other people have 
done, and presented to the gods the costliest and 
Stateliest processions year by year, and spent more 
money thus than all the rest of the Greeks together. 
But the Spartans have never taken any such pains, 
and indeed are so neglectful in their behaviour to the 
gods, that they make a practice of sacrificing defec- 
tive victims, and generally are very much behind us 
in the honours that they pay, though the wealth 
they possess is quite equal to that of our city.” When 
* An Ethiopian god whose cult spread over Egypt, and 
through Cyrene to various parts of Greece: he had temples 


at Thebes and Sparta, but the famous one in the Libyan 
desert is probably meant here. 
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they had so spoken, and added the question, what 
they should do in order to find a deliverance from 
the trouble they were in, the prophet’s only answer1— 
evidently it was all that the god allowed—was to cal] 
them to him and say: “ Thus saith Ammon to the 
Athenians : I would rather have the reverent reserve 2 
of the Spartans than all the ritual of the Greeks.” 
So much he said, and not a word further. Now by 
~ reverent reserve ” I suppose the god could only 
mean their prayer, since in fact it differs greatly 
from those that are generally offered. For the 
Greeks in general either lead up bulls with gilded 
horns, or else present the gods with votive emblems, 
and pray for any odd thing, whether it be good or 
bad: so when the gods hear their irreverent speech 
they reject all these costly processions and sacrifices. 
Whereas I think we ought to be very cautious, and 
fully consider what is to be said and what is not. 

And in Homer too you will find other tales of a 
similar sort. For he relates how the Trojans, in 
making their bivouac, 

Sacrificed to the immortals perfect hecatombs, 


and how the winds bore the sweet savour from the 
plain into heaven : 


But the blessed gods partook not of it, nor would have it, 
For deep was their hate against holy Ilium, 
And Priam, and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear.® 


So it was nothing to their purpose to sacrifice and 


usual droxplvacéa is evidence for placing the writer a good 
deal later than Plato. l 

? ebpnula means “ avoidance of speech that may offend ”— 
the opposite being Bħacpnuia. 

> The four lines directly quoted are not in our manu- 
scripts of Homer, but have been inserted in modern texts as 
Il. viii, 548, 550-2. 
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pay tribute of gifts in vain, when they were hated 
by the gods. For it is not, I imagine, the way of 
the gods to be seduced with gifts, like a base usurer. 
And indeed it is but silly talk of ours, if we claim to 
surpass the Spartans on this score. For it would be 
a strange thing if the gods had regard to our gifts 
and sacrifices instead of our souls, and the piety and 
justice that may be found in any of us. Far rather 
at these, I believe, do they look than at those costly 
processions and sacrifices which are offered, it well 
may be, by individual and state, year in, year out, 
though they may have offended greatly against the 
gods, or as greatly against their neighbours. But 
the gods are not to be won by bribes, and so they 
despise all these things, as Ammon and the holy 
prophet say. Certainly it would seem that justice 
and wisdom are held in especial honour both by 
the gods and by men of intelligence; and wise 
and just are they alone who know what acts and 
words to use towards gods and men. But I should 
like now to hear what may be your opinion on the 
subject. 

auc. Why, Socrates, it in no wise differs from yours 
and the god’s; for indeed it would not be fitting 
for me to record my vote against the god. 

soc, And you remember you professed to be in 
great perplexity lest you should pray unawares for 
evil, while supposing it to be good ? 

auc. I do. 

soc. You see, then, how unsafe it is for you to 
approach the god with your prayers, for it may 
chance that when he hears your irreverent speech 
he will reject your sacrifice altogether, and you may 
perhaps be accorded some other bad thing as well. 
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In my opinion, therefore, it is best to hold your 
peace: for I expect you will not consent to use the 
Spartan’s prayer, you have such a romantic spirit—to 
give it the fairest of folly’s names.1_ It is necessary, 
therefore, to bide one’s time until one can learn how 
one should behave towards gods and men. 

atc, Well, when will that time arrive, Socrates, 
and who is to be my instructor? For I feel I should 
very much like to see who the man is. 

soc. It is he who is concerned about you. But I 
think, as Homer relates how Athena removed the 
mist from the eyes of Diomede, 


That he might well discern both god and man,? 


so you too must first have the mist removed which 
now enwraps your soul, and then you will be ready 
to receive the means whereby you will discern both 
evil and good. For at present I do not think you 
could do so. 

atc. Let him remove the mist or whatever else 
he likes to call it: for I am prepared to obey every 
one of his commands, without shirking, whoever the 
man may be, so long as I am to be the better for 
them. 

soc. I tell you, he on his part is prodigiously 
anxious to help you. 

atc. Then I think it best to defer the sacrifice also 
till the time comes. 

soc. And you are quite right: for that is safer 
than running so serious a risk. 

atc. But how say you, Socrates? Look now, I 


1 Cf. 140 c. PD Ve OT 
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will crown you with this garland, as I consider you 
have given me such good advice; and to the gods 
we shall offer both garlands and all the other 
customary things when I see that day has come. 
And come it will ere long, if they are willing. 

soc. Well, I accept this gift; and anything else 
besides, that you may give me, I shall be only too 
happy to accept. And as Euripides has made Creon 
say when he sees Teiresias wearing his wreaths, and 
hears that he has obtained them, on account of his 
art, as first-fruits of the spoils of war: 


As omen good I take thy victor’s wreaths ; 
For in the waves we labour, as thou knowest,—? 


so do I take this opinion of yours as a good omen. 
For I consider I am no less wave-tossed than Creon, 
and would like to come off victorious over your 
lovers. 


1 The Greek here is literally —‘* I should gladly see myself 
to have accepted ’’—which seems very unplatonic. 

2 Eurip. Phoen. 858-9. The blind prophet Teiresias has 
been crowned by the Athenians for the aid he has given them 
in a successful war. Eteocles, the young king of Thebes, 
has left the city in charge of his uncle Creon while he is 
fighting his brother Polynices for the possession of the 
throne. 
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In what respect you, men of Athens, have been affected 
by my accusers I do not know; however that may be, 
thanks to them even I myself almost forgot who I was, they 
spoke so plausibly. Yet almost nothing of what they said is 
true. One of their many lies in particular surprised me, the 
one where they were saying that you ought to be on your 
guard not to be fooled by me because I’m a clever speaker. 
You see, for them not to feel any shame because they will 
be immediately proved wrong by me in fact, since there is 
no way whatever I can appear to be clever at speaking— 
that’s what seemed to me to be the most shameful thing 
about them, unless, that is, these people use the phrase “a 
clever speaker” for someone who tells the truth. If this is 
indeed what they mean, I myself would agree I’m an ora- 
tor, but not as they would understand the word. These 
people then, as I say, have said little or nothing that is true, 
but from me you will hear nothing but the truth—not 
however, by Zeus, men of Athens, arguments tricked out 
with phrases and fine words as theirs are, nor ornately ar- 


speech may be deliberate on Plato’s part, since at 40a2-3 he ad- 
dresses those who voted to acquit him as those whom he can truly 
call “members of the jury.” For their function as both judge and 
jury, and details of the historical and forensic context of S.’s trial, 
see Introduction to Apology, section 2. 
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ranged, but you'll hear words spoken randomly as they 
happen to occur to me—for I’m convinced that what I’m 
saying is just—and let none of you expect otherwise: for it 
would hardly be fitting for someone of my age to come 
before you fabricating my speech like some teenager. And 
what’s more, men of Athens, I do very much beg and im- 
plore this of you: if you hear me making my defense using 
the same arguments that I normally use both in the Agora 
at the money-changers’ tables, where many of you have 
heard me, and elsewhere, don’t be surprised and don’t 
heckle me because of this. You see this is how it is: this is 
the first time I’ve come to court, even though I’m seventy 
years old: so I’m simply a stranger to the way people speak 
here. So, just as if I really happened to be an outsider, I 
imagine you would excuse me if I were speaking in the 
dialect and in the manner in which I was brought up, so 
particularly on this occasion I make this request of you, a 
just one, at any rate as it seems to me, to indulge my way 
of speaking—perhaps it could be worse, perhaps better— 
and consider just this point, and concentrate on whether 
I’m speaking justly or not: that is the mark of a good jury- 
man, but the orator’s is to speak the truth.? 

Therefore to begin with it is right,’ fellow Athenians, 
that I answer the first false accusations laid against me, 


here in that Plato’s S. is delivering his own speech rather than 
entrusting it to a forensic orator, and, of course, he uses it for 
his own distinctive purposes. On the question of the historical 
speech, see Introduction to Apology, section 3. 

3 Literally, “I am right (just).” Dikaios = “just” or “right,” here, 
as often in Ap., indicating what S. claims is in accordance with 
diké = “just” (in a legal context); see also above, 18a4. 
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and my first accusers, and secondly the subsequent accu- 
sations and accusers. You see, for many years now many 
people have been bringing before you accusations against 
me saying nothing that was true, and who I’m more afraid 
of than Anytus and his cronies, though those are formi- 
dable enough; but the former, my friends, are more to be 
feared who took you under their wing when you were boys 
and gained your confidence and made accusations against 
me, none of which was any more true: there is someone 
called Socrates, a wise fellow,5> who as a thinker has in- 
vestigated all things above and below the earth and who 
makes the weaker argument the stronger. These people, 
fellow Athenians, who spread this reputation around are 
my formidable accusers: for those who listen to them think 
that those who make such inquiries don’t even acknowl- 
edge® the gods. Secondly there are many of these accusers 
and they've been making accusations for a long time now, 
and in addition, by talking to you at an age when you'd be 
very likely to believe them, some of you being boys and 
teenagers, they were making their accusations simply un- 
contested with no one there to give a defense. But what is 
most absurd of all is that it’s impossible to know and even 
name them, unless one happens to be a comic playwright.’ 


context; also found as a. nickname of S. in the comic poets (Ar. 
Nub. 266): S.’s “school” in Aristopanes’ Clouds is called, satiri- 
cally, a phrontistérion, “thinking shop” (94, etc.). 

6 For distinctions between nomizein = “acknowledge” and 
“believe in [the existence of ] gods” (significant in the exchange 
with Meletus at 26bff.), see Introduction to Apology, section 4. 

7 I.e., Aristophanes in Clouds, 112-15 and 358-427, where 
there is a comic parody of “Socrates” and his students pursuing 
the scientific and sophistic subjects mentioned here (18b7-cl). 
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Those who won you over by resorting to resentment and 
slander, and those who being convinced themselves per- 
suade others, all of these are the hardest to deal with: 
you see it’s impossible to get any of them to come here to 
court and to prove them wrong, Instead you simply have 
to defend yourself as if you’re shadowboxing and prove the 
other party wrong without anyone making a defense. So 
you too should consider, as I argue, that my accusers fall 
into two groups: first the ones who have just brought these 
accusations, secondly those who did so long ago who I’m 
talking about, and allow that I must make my defense 
against those first. Indeed you've heard them making their 
accusations before and much more than these recent ones. 

Well then, my fellow Athenians, I must make my de- 
fense and I must try in such a short time to rid you of this 
prejudice that you have acquired over a long time. Indeed 
I would wish that to happen in this way, if it is better in 
any way both for you and for me, and to succeed in my 
defense.’ But I think it’s difficult, and I’m not wholly un- 
aware of the nature of the task. All the same let this go 
whichever way it pleases the god.° I must obey the law and 
submit my defense. 

Let’s take this from the beginning: what is the accusa- 
tion from which the slander against me derives, which 
is exactly what Meletus relied on in bringing this indict- 
ment against me.!° Well now, what did my detractors say 


9 The use of the nonspecific singular, “the god,” simply indi- 
cates the singular used collectively as a general reference to the 
ruling deities. 

10 On the indictment, see Introduction to Apology, section 4. 
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when they slandered me? So, as if they were making the 
charge, I must read out their affidavit: “Socrates is guilty 
and wastes his time searching what's below the ground and 
in the heavens, and makes the weaker argument the stron- 
ger one and teaches others these same things.” It’s some- 
thing like this: for you too have seen them in Aristophanes’ 
comedy, someone called Socrates swinging around there 
claiming that he’s treading on air and burbling a lot of 
other nonsense of which I have no understanding great or 
small.44 And I’m not saying this to disparage such knowl- 
edge, if someone is wise in such matters—I hope I don’t 
have to defend myself at all against charges of this magni- 
tude from Meletus—but the fact is, men of Athens, I have 
no interest in these things. I offer the majority of you 
yourselves as witnesses, and I expect you to instruct and 
tell each other—those of you who have ever heard me in 
discussion (and many of you come into this category) —to 
make it clear to each other, if any of you have heard any- 
thing small or great from me in discussing such topics, and 
from this you will be aware that this is the case as well with 
everything else that the majority of people say about me. 

But the fact is none of these things is true, not even if 
you've heard anyone say I try to teach people and make 
money out of it: that’s not true either. Although for that 
matter I do think it’s good if one is able to educate people, 
as Gorgias of Leontini, Prodicus of Ceos and Hippias of 


11 See above, n. 5; also Phd. 96aff., where S. recounts his early 
interest in, and subsequent disillusion with, scientific speculation. 
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Elis do.!? You see each of these, gentlemen, is capable of 
going to each and every city and persuade the young, who 
can associate with any of their fellow citizens they like 
without charge, to leave the company of those people, join 
them and pay money and be happy to do so besides. And 
in this respect there’s another fellow here from Paros 
who's wise, who I discovered was visiting the city. You see 
J happened to approach a man who has spent more money 
on sophists than anyone else, Callias, Hipponicus’ son. 
So I asked him (he has two sons, you know): “Callias,” I 
said, “if your two sons had been two foals or calves we 
would have been able to find and pay a trainer whose job 
was to make them fine and good in their appropriate excel- 
lence.!4 And this man would be either an expert in horse 
rearing or in farming. But as it is, since they're human 
beings, who do you intend to take on as their trainer? Who 
is there who has an understanding of this kind of excel- 
lence, that of the human being and the citizen? You see I 
imagine you ve looked into this on account of your having 
two sons. Is there anyone, or not?” I said. “Certainly,” he 
said. “Who?” I asked, “where’s he from and what does he 
charge for teaching?” “Evenus, Socrates,” he said, “from 


elsewhere (Gorgias in Grg., Prodicus in Prt. 330e, Hippias in Hp. 
Mi.) 13 A rich Athenian, whose house is the venue for the 
gathering of sophists and S. in Plato’s Protagoras and who is the 
host in Xen. Symp. See Nails, 68-74. 

14 “Excellence” = areté, the key positive value in the Greek 
value system, also translated “goodness,” “virtue.” It represents 
the proper function, the positive end for which something exists, 
whether (as usually) humans in society, animals (as here), or even 
implements. Cf. 18a5-6 on the areté of a juryman and orator. 
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Paros; five minas.”!5 And I thought Evenus was lucky if he 
really did have such skill and teaches for such a modest 
sum.!6 At least I too would be proud and flaunt myself if I 
understood these things; but in fact I don’t, Athenians. 
So perhaps one of you might take the point up, “Well, 
Socrates, what is your line of business? Where do these 
prejudices come from? For I can’t imagine that with you 
engaged in nothing out of the ordinary compared with 
others, such rumors and talk would have arisen unless you 
were doing something other than what most people do. 
Tell us what it is then, so that we may not jump to conclu- 
sions about you.” I think that he who says this is speaking 
justly and I shall try to explain to you just what it is that 
has created for me the reputation and prejudice. Do listen 
then. Perhaps some of you may think I’m playing about; 
yet be well assured that I shall tell you the whole truth. 
You see, my fellow Athenians, I have acquired this reputa- 
tion through nothing but a certain kind of wisdom. And 
just what kind of wisdom is this? It is perhaps a human 
type of wisdom. For it’s possibly true that in this respect I 
am wise. Perhaps these people I was talking about just 
now may be wise in a wisdom greater than human wisdom, 
or I have nothing to say, for I have no understanding of it, 
but he who claims I do is telling lies and speaking to my 
discredit. Please, my fellow Athenians, don’t make such a 
rumpus, not even if I seem to you to be saying something 


16 Five minas (five hundred drachmas) was a considerable 
sum (on the basis that a skilled craftsman earned about one 
drachma a day). On the other hand, S.’s remark might be seen as 
doubly ironic, as for him the teaching of excellence was beyond 
any price. 
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arrogant. For the explanation I’m giving is not mine, but 
I'll refer you to the one who said this, who is worthy of 
your belief. As witness to my wisdom, if wisdom indeed it 
is and of what kind, I shall present to you the god at Del- 
phi.” I think you know Chaerephon. He was my comrade 
from early days and both companion and fellow fugitive in 
your democracy during that exile of yours and returned 
from exile with you.!8 And of course you know what kind 
of man Chaerephon was and how passionate he was in 
whatever he turned his hand to. Indeed one day he went 
to Delphi and had the temerity to ask the following ques- 
tion of the oracle—and, as I say, don’t heckle me, gentle- 
men—he actually asked if anyone was wiser than me. Now 
the Pythian priestess replied that no one was wiser. His 
brother here will testify to you on these matters, since he 
himself has died. 

Now consider why I say these things. It’s because I’m 
going to tell you where my bad reputation comes from. 
You see, when I heard of this, I reasoned with myself as 
follows: “Whatever does the god mean? And what on earth 
is he hinting at? I assure you I’m conscious that I’m not 
wise in any way great or small. So whatever does he mean 
by declaring that I am the wisest? I can’t possibly think 
he’s lying: it wouldn't be right for him.” And for a long time 
I was at a loss as to what he could possibly mean. Then 
with much hesitation I turned to a search along the follow- 
ing sort of lines. I went to one of the people reputed to be 
wise to refute the oracular response there if anywhere, and 


to Piraeus during the regime of the Thirty. S. stayed in Athens 
(see further, Introduction to Apology, section 5 (iii)). On Chaere- 
phon, see Nails, 86-87. 
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prove to the oracle that: “This man is wiser than I am, but 
you said I was the wisest.” So by examining him care- 
fully—there’s no need for me to tell you his name; he was 
one of the politicians who, when I investigated him, gave 
me this impression, fellow Athenians—and by engaging 
him in conversation it seemed to me that this man seemed 
to be wise both to a lot of other people and above all to 
himself, but he wasn’t. Then I attempted to demonstrate 
to him that he thought he was wise, but wasn’t. Conse- 
quently then I earned his dislike and that of many of those 
who were standing by. But I went away thinking to myself 
that I was wiser than this particular fellow. Its probable, 
of course, that neither of us knows anything that is fine and 
good, but this man thinks he knows something without 
knowing it, whereas J, just as I don’t know, I don’t think I 
do either. At least it seems I’m wiser than this man in just 
this one minor respect, that I don’t even think I know what 
I don’t know. Then I went to another of those reputed to 
be wiser than the first fellow, and I got exactly the same 
impression. And there too I upset him and a lot of others 
who were there. 

After this I now went on to one after another, realizing 
with distress and fear that I was disliked. Nevertheless it 
seemed essential to consider the god’s activities as being 
of the highest importance. So I had to go on to all those 
who seemed to be wise in my search for the meaning of 
the oracle. And, by the dog,” my fellow Athenians—for I 
have to tell you the truth—this was indeed the sort of 
impression I got. Those with a particularly high reputation 


19 A particular oath of S., linked at Grg. 482b with the dog that 
is a god of the Egyptians (see also Phd. 99a). 
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it seemed to me were almost the most lacking as I in- 
vestigated at the god’s command. On the other hand oth- 
ers reckoned inferior were the most estimable people as 
regards sound thinking. Indeed I must explain my wan- 
derings to you, like one undertaking laborious tasks, only 
to find that the oracle turned out to be unrefuted. After 
the politicians I went to the writers of tragedy and dithy- 
rambs” and the rest, thinking that there I’d catch myself 
red-handed as more ignorant than them. So I would take 
up those of their works that seemed to me to have cost 
them the most effort and ask them what they meant, so 
that at the same time I might learn something from them. 
So, I’m ashamed to tell the truth, gentlemen, nevertheless 
I must do so. In a word, practically all of those present 
would have talked about what they had written better than 
the authors themselves. So once again in a short time I 
realized as regards the’ poets that they don’t do what they 
do from wisdom, but from some natural inspiration, like 
prophets and oracle mongers.?! For indeed these people 
also say many fine things, but they know nothing of what 
they're talking about. It seemed to me that the poets too 
had had some such experience as this, and at the same 
time I noticed that because of their writings they thought 
they were the wisest of men in other ways as well, which 
they weren't. So I went away from there also thinking I 
was the superior in exactly the same way as I was to the 
politicians. 

So I ended up going to the artisans, as I was aware that 


21 For poets as speaking through inspiration rather than wis- 
dom, see Ion 535eff. 
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I understood nothing so to speak, whereas I knew that I’d 
find that they understood a lot of fine things. And in this 
I was not mistaken and indeed they understood things 
I didn’t, and in this respect they were wiser than me.?? 
But, my fellow Athenians, it seemed to me that these fine 
craftsmen had the same shortcoming as the poets—be- 
cause each of them practiced his craft well, he considered 
himself very wise in other highly important subjects as 
well—and this error of theirs concealed what wisdom they 
had. Consequently I asked myself on behalf of the oracle 
whether I should accept that I am what I am, being neither 
wise in any way in their kind of wisdom nor ignorant in 
their kind of ignorance, or have both qualities, as they do. 
So I replied to myself and the oracle that it would be to 
my advantage to be as I am. 

So as a result of this scrutiny, men of Athens, I incurred 
a great deal of enmity of a very harsh and grievous kind, 
so that from this there have arisen many slanders, and I 
got this label “wise.” You see the bystanders think every 
time that I myself am wise in those matters in which I 
refute someone else. Whereas the probability is, fellow 
Athenians, that the god is in truth wise and this is what he 
means in this oracle: that human wisdom is of little worth, 
even worthless. And he seems to mean this man, Socrates, 
adding the use of my name, thus making an example of 
me, just as if one were to say: “This man is the wisest 
among you, you mortals, who, like Socrates, has recog- 


22 For S.’s (limited) respect for craftsmen and other profes- 
sionals as practicing a definite skill (techn2), see, e.g., Grg. 448ff. 
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nized that he is in truth of no value when it comes to 
wisdom.””° So even now I’m still going round exploring 
these matters, inquiring in accordance with the god who 
among our citizenry and outsiders I am to consider wise. 
And whenever I consider someone isn't, I assist the god 
and demonstrate that he isn’t wise. And as a result of this 
pursuit I’ve had no leisure to get involved in any civic du- 
ties worth mentioning, nor my own affairs, but am desper- 
ately poor on account of my service to the god. 

In addition to all this, the young men who follow me, 
who have plenty of time, the sons of the most wealthy, of 
their own free will delight in hearing people being cross- 
questioned, and frequently they try to emulate me and so 
engage in cross-examining others. Then I think they dis- 
cover no lack of people who think they know things, but 
in fact know little or nothing. Consequently those who are 
interrogated by them get angry with me, but not them- 
selves, and say that Socrates is a most disgusting individual 
and corrupts the young. And when anyone asks them what 
it is he does and what it is he teaches, they can’t say and 
don’t know, and in order not to appear to be lost for words, 
they trot out the stuff ready to hand against all philoso- 
phers, such as “the things in heaven and the things under 
the ground,” and “not acknowledging the gods,” and “he 
makes the weaker argument the stronger.”“* You see, I 
don’t think they'd want to tell the truth, that they are 
conspicuous in giving the impression of knowledge, but 
actually knowing nothing. So in as much as I think they’re 


23 For S.’s claims to knowledge, see General Introduction, 
section 3 (i). 


24 See above, 18b7-cl and n. 7. 
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glory hunters, passionate and numerous, and talk about 
me intensely and plausibly, they have crammed your ears 
with their long-standing passionate slanders. As a result of 
this both Meletus and Anytus and Lycon”° have attacked 
me: Meletus angry on behalf of the poets, Anytus the ar- 
tisans and politicians, Lycon the orators. The result is, as 
I was saying at the beginning, I’d be surprised if I could 
get this slander that has become so prevalent out of your 
heads in so short a time. So this I tell you, men of Athens, 
is the truth and I speak without concealing anything great 
or small, or holding anything back. And yet I know more 
or less that I am hated by these very people, which is both 
evidence that I speak the truth and that this is the slander 
against me and these are the reasons for it. And whether 
you go searching now or another time, this is how you'll 
find it. 

So let this be sufficient defense before you as regards 
the charges brought against me by my first accusers. I shall 
now attempt to make my defense against Meletus, the 
worthy patriot as he claims, and after this the subsequent 
accusers. Right, once again let’s take their affidavit as if 
these are a different lot of accusers from the former ones. 
It goes something like this: it claims Socrates is guilty of 
corrupting the young and does not acknowledge the gods 
that the city acknowledges, but other newfangled divini- 
ties. Such is the charge, but let’s examine each item of 
this charge separately. 


25 On Anytus, see above, n. 4, and see Nails, on Lycon, 188- 
89, and on Meletus, 202, and (for an unflattering description) 
Euthphr. 2b7-3a5, 

26 The indictment is also quoted, with minor differences from 
Apology, by Xen. Mem. 1.1.1 and Diog. Laert. 2.40. 
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You see he says I’m guilty of corrupting the young. But 
I say, men of Athens, that Meletus is the guilty one be- 
cause he’s playing about with what is serious, irresponsi- 
bly bringing people to court, pretending to be in earnest 
about matters and concerned about things he never cared 
about before. I shall try to prove to you too that this is so.27 

Come up here, Meletus, and tell me: do you think there 
is nothing of greater importance than how our young peo- 
ple are to be the best possible? 

I do. 

Then come on and tell these people: who makes them 
better? It’s clear you know: after all you do care. Having 
discovered who it is who corrupts them, me, as you claim, 
you bring me forward and accuse me in front of these 
people. So come on and say who makes them better and 
point out to them who it is. Do you see, Meletus, you're 
silent and have nothing to say? And yet don’t you think it’s 
a disgrace and sufficient evidence of what I’m saying that 
you've never cared about this. Well tell us, like the good 
man you are, who makes them better? 

The laws. 

But that’s not what I’m asking, my very good friend, but 
who is the person who first and foremost knows what the 
laws actually are? 

The jurymen here, Socrates. 

How do you mean, Meletus? Are these people able to 
educate the young and make them better? 

Certainly. 


27 For the Socratic ethical arguments underlying the sub- 


sequent interrogation of Meletus (24cl0-28a2), see General 
Introduction, section 3 (ii). 
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Do you mean all of them, or only some and not others? 

All of them. 

Well done, by Hera! You’re saying there’s no shortage 
of people to help. What then? Do the members of the 
public here make them better or not? 

Yes, they too. 

What then, the members of the Boule”® too? 

Yes the councilors too. 

Well you don’t mean to say, Meletus, that the people in 
the Assembly, the Assemblymen, corrupt the young? Or 
do they too, all of them, make them better? 

Yes those as well. 

It seems then that the Athenians all make them finer 
and better except me: I’m the only one who corrupts them. 
Is that what you're saying? 

That’s exactly what I’m saying. 

Ha! You're condemning me to a great misfortune. 
Again answer me this: do you think it’s the same with 
horses? Is it that all human beings make them better, but 
only one ruins them? Or is it the complete opposite of this, 
there’s one person, or very few, trained equestrians, who 
can make them better? But the majority, even if they’re 
familiar with and use horses, ruin them? Isn’t this the case, 
Meletus, with horses and all other animals. Entirely so, I 
think, whether you and Anytus deny it or agree with it. It 


citizens over thirty, who sat in shifts of fifty (a prytany) continually 
throughout the year in the Tholos in the Agora, and carried on 
state business, preparing an agenda for the Assembly (Ekklesia) 
(see 25a5). S.s point here concerning the Assembly gains force 
from the fact that membership was open to all adult male citizens. 
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would be a very happy circumstance regarding the young 
if only one person corrupts them and the rest do them 
good. But the fact is, Meletus, that you’re giving adequate 
proof that you’ve never had any concern for the young and 
you're clearly revealing your indifference because you've 
never had any care for the things for which you have 
brought me here.” 

And tell us another thing, in the name of Zeus, Me- 
letus, whether it’s better to live among good citizens, or 
bad ones? Well, man, answer! It’s not a difficult question 
I’m asking. Don’t the bad ones always do some harm to 
those who are regularly closest to them, and the good ones 
some good? 

Of course. 

Is there anybody who wants to be harmed by those who 
live around him rather than be benefited? Answer, like the 
good man you are. Indeed the law commands you to an- 
swer. Is there anyone who wants to be harmed? 

Certainly not. 

Come on then, are you bringing me here on the grounds 
that I corrupt the young men and make them worse delib- 
erately, or involuntarily? 

Deliberately, I say. 

What? Are you at your age so much wiser than me at 
mine that you know that bad people always do some harm 
to those who live in close contact with them, and good 


imagine he “cares,” often used in close proximity to Meletus’ 
name; cf. ameleian (“absence of care,” “indifference,” c3) and see 
also 24c8, d4; 26b1-2. Similar punning on Meletus’ name by S. is 
also found in Euthphr. 2dff. 
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people do good, whereas I have come to such a pitch of 
ignorance that I don’t even know that if I make one of my 
associates evil it’s probable that I shall be badly treated by 
him, so that I do as much harm as this intentionally, as you 
claim? I don’t believe this accusation of yours, Meletus, 
and I don’t think anybody else does either. Either I don’t 
corrupt them, or, if I do, it’s involuntary: so you’re lying on 
both counts. But if I do corrupt them involuntarily, it’s not 
the law to bring people here for such misdemeanors but 
take them aside and give them a good talking to and put 
them straight. You see it’s clear that if I understand, I shall 
stop doing what I’m doing involuntarily. You on the other 
hand ducked the issue and were unwilling to pardon me 
and give me a talking to, and brought me here instead, 
where it’s the law to bring those in need of punishment, 
not instruction. 

Well anyhow the fact is, fellow Athenians, that what I 
was saying is by now clear, that Meletus has never yet had 
any care great or small for these things. Nevertheless, 
Meletus, tell us in what way do you claim that I corrupt 
the young? Or is it clear that according to the indictment 
you have submitted I’ve been teaching them not to ac- 
knowledge the gods the city acknowledges, but newfan- 
gled deities? Is it by teaching this sort of thing you claim 
I corrupt them? 

Of course, that’s exactly what I’m saying. 

Then by these very gods, Meletus, that this argument is 
about, tell me and these men here more specifically, be- 
cause I cannot understand whether you mean I’m teach- 
ing them to acknowledge that certain gods exist—and so 
I myself accept that gods exist and I’m not completely 
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atheist, and I’m not guilty on this count—though not the 
ones the city acknowledges, but different ones, and that’s 
what you're charging me with: they’re different; or are you 
saying that I myself don’t acknowledge the gods at all and 
this is what I’m teaching the rest? 

That’s what I’m saying: you don’t acknowledge the gods 
at all.30 

My dear Meletus! What makes you say that? I don’t 
accept that the sun and moon are gods, as everyone else 
does? 

No, by Zeus, members of the jury, since he claims the 
sun is made of stone and the moon of earth. 

My dear Meletus, do you think you’re prosecuting 
Anaxagoras? And you are so contemptuous of these people 
here and think they're so illiterate that they don’t know 
that the writings of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae are burst- 
ing with such topics?! And furthermore are the young 
learning this sort of stuff from me, which they can buy for 
a drachma at most from the orchestra and have a laugh at 
Socrates if he claims the ideas as his own, especially as 
they're so absurd? Well, in the name of Zeus, is this what 
you think of me? I don’t acknowledge that any god exists? 

Indeed you don’t, by Zeus, in any way, shape or form. 

You're incredible, Meletus; what’s more, it seems to 
me, you don’t believe this yourself. You see, fellow Athe- 


31 On Anaxagoras and his “books,” see Phd. 97c-98b8. For 
Anaxagoras’ reported views on the nature of the sun and the 
moon, see DK 59A42, (Waterfield, 128). The orchestra men- 
tioned here (el) was an area of the Athenian Agora. 
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nians, this man seems very much to me to be an outra- 
geous intemperate fellow and he’s simply submitted this 
indictment out of some kind of insolence, self-indulgence 
and youthfulness. In fact he’s like someone putting to- 
gether a riddle to test somebody. “Will Socrates, the so- 
called wise man, realize that I’m having a laugh and talk- 
ing against myself, or shall I fool him and the rest of those 
listening?” You see he seems to me to be contradicting 
himself in the indictment, as if he were to say: “Socrates 
is guilty of not believing in gods, but is a believer in gods.” 
Yet this is typical of someone playing games. 

So consider with me, members of the jury, what he 
appears to mean by this. You, Meletus, answer my ques- 
tions, and you people, as I pleaded with you right at the 
start, remember not to heckle me if I present my argu- 
ments in my usual way. 

Is there any human being, Meletus, who thinks that 
human affairs exist, but not human beings? Let him an- 
swer, gentlemen, and not make one disruption after an- 
other. Or is there anyone who doesn’t admit the existence 
of horses, but does admit things related to horses? Or who 
does not admit the existence of flute players, yet admits 
there are things related to flute players? There is none, 
you most excellent of fellows. If you don’t wish to answer, 
I’m telling you and everyone else here. But at least answer 
the question that follows on from this: is there anyone who 
admits the existence of things related to spiritual matters, 
but doesn’t admit the existence of spirits? 

There isn’t. 

How helpful you’ve been with this reluctant answer 
under pressure from these people here! Therefore you 
claim that I both acknowledge spiritual matters and teach 
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them, whether in fact they’re new or old; but in any case 
{ acknowledge spiritual matters according to your argu- 
ment, and you’ve even sworn this in your indictment. And 
if I admit spiritual matters, then I presume I must also 
admit spiritual beings. Isn’t this so? Of course it is. I take 
it you agree as you're not answering. And do we not regard 
the spirits as either gods, or the children of gods? Do you 
agree or not? 

Certainly. 

If then I do acknowledge spirits,** as you claim, if the 
spirits are some sort of gods, then this would be what I say, 
that you are making riddles and playing about, saying that 
I don’t believe in gods and yet on the other hand again I 
do believe in gods, if indeed I do believe in spirits. But if 
again the spirits are some kind of bastards of the gods or 
children of nymphs, or indeed any others they're said to 
come from: what human being would believe that children 
of gods exist, but not gods? Why, it would be just as absurd 
if someone admitted that there are offspring of horses and 
asses, namely mules, but didn’t believe that horses and 
asses exist. Well, Meletus, there’s no way you brought this 
indictment except as a way of trying this out on us, or else 
you were at a loss for a true offense you could bring against 
me; but there is no contrivance by which you could per- 
suade any human being even with limited intelligence that 
a person can think that there are things spiritual and god- 
like, and again that same person thinks there are neither 
spirits, nor gods, nor heroes. 


32 Daimones, semidivine beings, offspring of gods or gods and 
mortals, who serve as intermediaries between gods and mortals. 
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But the fact is, fellow Athenians, to show that I’m not 
guilty according to Meletus’ indictment, I don’t think I 
need much by way of a defense, but even this much is 
enough. But what I was saying in my previous remarks, the 
fact that a great deal of hostility has arisen against me 
among many people, that, you can be very sure, is true. 
And this is what will convict me, if I’m convicted, not 
Meletus nor Anytus, but the prejudice and resentment of 
the majority. Indeed what has convicted many other good 
men too, I think, will also convict me. There’s no fear it 
will stop with me. 

So perhaps someone might say: “Are you not ashamed, 
Socrates, that you have pursued such activities as a result 
of which you risk being put to death?” To this I would of- 
fer the just response that: “You are wrong, my friend, if 
you think a man who has even a little bit of worth in him 
has to take the risk of life or death into account, rather 
than considering this only when he does something— 
whether he is acting rightly or wrongly, and whether it’s 
the action of a good or a bad man. You see by your argu- 
ment those demigods who died at Troy would be worth- 
less, all of them, including the son of Thetis who so scorned 
danger rather than endure some disgrace, that when, in 
his eagerness to kill Hector, his mother, who was a god- 
dess, said to him something like this, I think: ‘My son, if 
you are going to avenge the death of your companion Pa- 
troclus and kill Hector, you will die yourself—for imme- 
diately, I tell you,’ she says, ‘after Hector doom awaits’— 
on hearing this he thought little of death and danger, but 
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being much more afraid of living the life of an evil man 
and not avenging his friends: ‘May I die right now,’ he says, 
‘when I have made the unjust man pay the penalty, in 
order not to remain here a laughing stock beside the 
crooked-beaked ships, a burden on the earth.’*3 You don’t 
think he had any thought for death and danger, do you?” 

This is in truth how it is, fellow Athenians. Wherever 
someone takes his stand thinking it’s the best thing to do, 
or is posted by his commander, he must remain there, in 
my opinion, and face the danger without taking into ac- 
count either death or anything else rather than the pros- 
pect of disgrace. So I would have done a dreadful thing, 
fellow Athenians, if, when the commanders whom you 
had chosen to lead me gave me orders both in Potidaea 
and Amphipolis and Delium, on that occasion I remained 
where they had posted me like anyone else and risked 
being killed, but when the god commanded, as I thought 
and assumed, that I must spend my life in philosophy and 
examining myself and others, I then abandoned my post 
because I was afraid of dying or some other difficulty.*4 
That would have been dreadful and in truth then someone 
would have justly taken me to court because I don’t be- 
lieve gods exist, disobeying the oracle and fearing death 
and thinking I’m wise, though I’m not. For fear of death I 
tell you, gentlemen, is nothing other than thinking you’re 
wise when you're not: you see, it is to think you know what 


connection with his present stance. For the campaign at Potidaea 
in Thrace in 432, see Thuc. 1.56-65, the battle of Delium (424), 
Thuc. 4.90, and for the fighting at Amphipolis, (422) Thuc. 5.2. 
S.’s exceptional hardiness and bravery are described by Plato at 
Symp. 219e-20c, 22la-b, La. 181b. 
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you don’t know. For nobody knows about death whether 
it is the greatest of all good things for mankind, but they 
fear it as if they know full well it’s the greatest of evils. And 
how can this, thinking you know things that you don’t 
know, not be ignorance of a most disgraceful kind? Per- 
haps it’s here too, members of the jury, that I’m different 
from most people, and if indeed I were to say I’m wiser 
than someone in some way, it’s in this respect: that not 
adequately knowing what goes on in Hades, I also think 
that I don’t know.® But that to do wrong and disobey one’s 
superior, both god and human, is bad and shameful, that 
I do know. So I shall never be afraid of nor run away from 
those things of which I don’t know if they are actually 
good, in preference to those things that I know are evil. 
The result is that not even if you now acquit me, not be- 
lieving Anytus, who said either I should not have been 
brought here in the first place,°6 or, since I have been 
brought here, it’s impossible not to put me to death, telling 
you that if I were to be acquitted your sons, in already 
eagerly pursuing what Socrates teaches, will all be totally 
corrupted—if in view of this if you were to say to me: 
“Socrates, we’re not on this occasion following Anytus’ 
advice and we’re discharging you on condition however 
that you no longer spend your time on this inquiry and 
have no more to do with philosophy; but if you are caught 
still doing this, you will be put to death.”—if then, as I 
was saying, you were to release me on these terms, I would 


35 This agnostic attitude toward the afterlife (see also 
Ap. 40c5ff.) should be compared with S.’s position in Phaedo. 

36 Compare Cri. 45e for the view that S.’s trial was unneces- 
sary. 
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say to you: “Much as I have affection and love for you, men 
of Athens; yet I shall obey the god rather than you; and so 
long as I have breath and am able, I shall not stop prac- 
ticing philosophy and giving advice and explanations to 
whichever one of you I regularly bump into, saying the sort 
of thing I usually do: ‘Most excellent of men, as an Athe- 
nian, a citizen of the greatest of cities and one most distin- 
guished for wisdom and strength, aren’t you ashamed to 
be spending your time acquiring as much money as you 
can, or gaining reputation and honor, but show no interest 
or concern for wisdom and truth and seeing to it that your 
soul will be in the best possible state?’?’ And if anyone 
disputes this and says he does have concern, I shall not let 
him go immediately, or go away, but question him, exam- 
ine him closely and test him. And if he seems to me not to 
have acquired goodness, but says he has, I shall reproach 
him because he regards things of the highest value to be 
of least value and inferior things to be of higher value. 
Indeed I shall do this no matter who I encounter, young 
or old, citizen or noncitizen, though more to you citizens, 
to the extent that you are closer to me by kinship. You see 
this is what the god commands, be assured, and I think 
that no greater good has come to you in the city than my 
service to the god. For I go about doing nothing other than 
persuading both the younger and the older ones among 
you not to concern yourselves with your physical and mon- 
etary needs as a priority nor so intently, as to see to it 
that your soul is in the best possible condition, saying that 
‘Goodness?’ comes not from money, but from goodness 


37 The nature, significance and destiny of the soul is the main 


topic of Phaedo. 
38 On “goodness” (areté) see above, n. 14. (see also 31b5), 
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money and the other good things all come to men in both 
their public and private lives.’ If therefore I corrupt the 
young by saying this, this would be harmful; but if anyone 
claims I’m saying anything other than this, he’s talking 
nonsense.” In response to this I would say: “men of Ath- 
ens, either follow Anytus, or don’t, and either acquit me, 
or not, bearing in mind that I’m not going to do anything 
else, even if I’m going to be put to death many times.”39 
Don’t heckle, fellow Athenians, but keep to what I 
asked of you, which was not to heckle at anything I say, but 
listen. You see I think you'll benefit by listening. The rea- 
son is that I’m going to tell you something else at which 
you'll perhaps protest, but don’t do this on any account, 
because you know full well that if you put me to death, 
being the kind of person I say I am, you'll not harm me 
more than you'll harm yourselves. For neither Meletus nor 
Anytus would harm me: they couldn't; for I don’t think it’s 
allowed by divine law for a better man to be harmed by an 
inferior. The latter might perhaps put a person to death, 
exile him or deprive him of his citizenship. Well perhaps 
this man, and some other for all I know, thinks this is a 
great evil, but I don’t think so, but far more it’s to do what 
he’s now doing: attempting to put a man to death unjustly. 
Now therefore, my fellow Athenians, far from making a 
defense on my own behalf, as one might suppose, I must 
make it on your behalf to prevent you from making a mis- 
take regarding the gift the god has given you, by condemn- 
ing me. For if you put me to death, you won't easily find 
another like me, literally, even if it’s rather comical to say 


39 On the apparent differences between S.’s stance here and 
in Crito, see Introduction to Crito, section 4. 
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so, attached by the god to the city as if to a horse that, while 
it’s large and of good stock, nevertheless is rather sluggish 
because of its size and needing waking up by some horse- 
fly; just as such, it seems to me, the god has attached me 
to the city—the kind of person who wakes you up, prevails 
upon you and reproaches each one of you and never stops 
landing on you all day long all over the place. You won’t 
get anyone else like this easily, but if you do as I say, you 
will spare me. It may be perhaps because you are irritated, 
like people in a half sleep being woken up, you would swat 
me, do what Anytus says, and easily put me to death; then 
you'd spend the rest of your lives asleep, unless the god 
were to send you someone else, in his care for you. That I 
really am the sort of person who has been gifted to the city 
by the god, you’d realize from the following. You see it 
doesn’t seem to be in human nature for me to have ne- 
glected all my own affairs, and put up with my household 
being neglected for so many years now, but to be doing 
your business constantly, approaching each of you indi- 
vidually like a father or elder brother and persuading you 
to concern yourself with goodness. And if I gained any- 
thing from all of this and urged you on in this while mak- 
ing money out of it, I would have some explanation for my 
conduct. But as it is, you can see for yourselves that my 
accusers, while proceeding so shamelessly with their ac- 
cusations in all other respects, in this particular instance 
were unable to find the nerve to provide a witness to say 
that I ever exacted or asked for any payment. For I think 
I can provide an adequate witness that I’m telling the 
truth: my poverty. 
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Perhaps then it would seem absurd that I do go around 
offering this advice in private and meddle in other peo- 
ple’s business, yet in public I don’t have the guts to come 
forward in your Assembly and offer the city my advice. 
The reason for this is what you’ve heard me say in various 
places, that something god-inspired and spirit-like comes 
to me, which of course Meletus put in his indictment by 
way of a joke. This is something that began when I was a 
boy; it’s a kind of voice and whenever it occurs it always 
diverts me away from what I was about to do, but never 
turns me toward it. It’s this that stops me taking up politics, 
and a jolly good thing it does, it seems to me.*° Because 
you know all too well, my fellow Athenians, that if I’d tried 
to enter political life way back, I would have perished long 
ago and I would have been of no benefit at all either to you 
or myself. And don’t get angry at my telling the truth: for 
there is no one on earth who will survive if he genuinely 
opposes you or any other democracy and prevents much 
injustice and lawbreaking taking place in the city; but he 
who in actual fact fights on behalf of what is just must, if 
he’s going to survive even for a short time, do so in his 
capacity as a private citizen and not as a public servant. 

J shall provide you with important evidence for these 
things, not arguments, but something you respect: deeds. 
Hear then from me what has happened to me so that you'll 
know that I would not give way to a single person contrary 
to justice for fear of being put to death, not doing so even 
if I were to die there and then. PI tell you some of the 
low-down stuff typical of the law courts, yet true. I never 


40 On S.’s “spirit voice” (daimonion), see Euthyphro, trans. 
n. 9. 
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ever held any other political office, but I was a member of 
the Council. It so happened that our tribe Antiochis was 
on executive duty*! when you decided to put the ten com- 
manders on trial all together for not picking up their ship- 
wrecked crews: illegally, as it was decided by all of you at 
a later date.* At the time I was the only one of the Prytany 
who opposed you doing anything illegal and voted against 
it. So with the orators ready to denounce me and arrest 
me, and you shouting at them to get on with it, I thought 
J should rather run the risk with the law and justice on my 
side than side with you in your unjust proposals for fear 
of imprisonment or execution. And this was when the city 
was still run by the democracy. When the oligarchy took 
over, the Thirty in their turn sent for me and four others 
to go to the Tholos and ordered us to bring Leon the Sa- 
laminian from Salamis for execution. Indeed such were 
the orders they gave on many occasions to many others as 
they wanted to implicate as many as they could. On that 
occasion, however, I made it clear again not in my words 
but in my actions that my worries about death were abso- 
lutely nil, if it wasn’t rather blunt to say so, but not to carry 


loss of life through drowning. The whole incident is recorded at 
Xen. Hell. 1.7., including S.’s opposition to the motion (see also 
Xen. Mem. 4.4.2). 

43 The Thirty was the name given to the oligarchic junta that 
took over at Athens for a short period after the defeat of Athens 
in 404. The Tholos was the round chamber, the foundations of 
which are still visible in the Agora, where the Council met, taken 
over by the Thirty at this period. Salamis is a small island just off 
the Attic coast. For Leon, see Nails, 185-86. For this incident in 
context, see Introduction to Apology, section 5 (iii). 
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out anything unjust or impious, that is my whole concern. 
You see that regime didn’t scare me, strong as it was, into 
doing anything unjust, but when we came out of the Tho- 
los, the other four went off to Salamis and fetched Leon, 
but I went off back home. And perhaps Fd have been 
executed for this, if the regime hadn’t been broken up 
soon after. You'll have many witnesses to this. 

So do you think I would have lasted so many years if I 
had been active in public life, and in doing things worthy 
of a good man, had defended the just and, as one must, 
considered this of the highest importance? Far from it, my 
fellow Athenians, nor would any other human being. But 
throughout my life this is how I shall appear to have been, 
both in public life, if I suppose I did accomplish anything, 
and in my private life the same, having never ever colluded 
with anyone in anything contrary to justice, including any 
of those who my slanderers claim to be my pupils. I have 
never been anyone’s teacher, but if anyone, young or old, 
is keen to hear me speak and getting on with my activities, 
I have never begrudged anyone; I don’t charge for conver- 
sation, nor do I refuse if no money is offered, but I make 
myself available to rich and poor alike for questioning as 
well as if anyone wants to hear and give an answer to 
whatever I have to say. And if any of these people turns 
out good or not, I would not rightly be held responsible 
when I have never ever promised anyone anything, nor 
have I taught them. But if anyone claims he ever learned 
anything from me or heard anything in private that none 
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of the others have heard, be well assured that he’s not tell- 
ing the truth. 

Well then, why ever do some people enjoy spending a 
lot of time with me? You have heard, men of Athens; I have 
told you the whole truth. They take pleasure in hearing 
people being cross-questioned who think they’re wise, but 
aren't in fact; for it’s not unpleasant. But I’ve been in- 
structed by the god to do this, as I claim, both in oracles 
and dreams and in every way that any other divine dispen- 
sation tells man to do anything whatever.*4 This, my fellow 
Athenians, is true and easy to prove. For if I am indeed 
corrupting some youngsters and have corrupted others, if 
some of them realized when they were older that in their 
youth I gave them bad advice at any time, they should 
surely by now have come forward and accuse me and have 
me punished. But if they themselves were not willing, then 
other members of their household should come forward, 
fathers, brothers and the rest of their relations; if their 
kinsmen suffered any harm from me, now’s the time to 
recall it and have me punished. But in any case there are 
many of them actually here who I can see. First there’s 
Crito over there, a man of my own age and fellow demes- 
man, father of Critobulus here, then Lysanias of the deme 
Sphettus, father of Aeschines here, Again there’s Anti- 
phon of the deme Cephisia, father of Epigenes and now 
others here whose brothers were involved in this business, 
Nicostratus, Theozotides’ son, Theodotus’ brother—well 


44 For the significance of dreams for S., see Cri. 44a—b, Phd. 
60e-61b. 
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Theodotus is dead so he can’t appeal to him—and here’s 
Paralius, Demodocus’ son, whose brother was Theages, 
here’s Adeimantus, Ariston’s son whose brother Plato is 
here, and Aeantodorus whose brother is Apollodorus 
here. And many others I could name for you, one of whom 
Meletus should have produced as a witness particularly in 
his own speech, but if he forgot then let him call him 
forward now—TI’ll stand aside—and let him say if he has 
anything of this kind. But you'll find it’s completely the 
opposite of this, gentlemen, they’re all ready to support 
me, the corrupter, the one who treats their families badly, 
so Meletus and Anytus claim. For perhaps those who have 
been corrupted themselves have a reason to support me, 
but those who are uncorrupted, rather elderly by now, the 
kinsmen of these people, what other reason do they have 
for supporting me except the right and just one: that they 
are aware that Meletus is lying, and I am telling the truth? 

Well then, gentlemen, what I may have by way of a 
defense is more or less this, and perhaps some more of a 
similar nature. But perhaps one or other of you may be 
annoyed on calling to mind his own situation, if, in defend- 
ing a less important case than this one, he begged and 
implored the jurors with many tears, and brought forward 


tioned: for Crito, see Cri. passim, and Phd. 115bff.; Apollodorus 
is the narrator of the Symposium and is noted for his emotional 
outbursts at Phd. 59a and 117d. Adeimantus, Plato's brother, is 
one of the two main respondents to S. in Republic. Aeschines (of 
Sphettus) was a writer of Sékratikoi Logoi (on which, see General 
Introduction, section 2 (iii)). For the others, see brief mentions 
in Nails. 
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his children to arouse the maximum sympathy as well as 
many other members of his family and friends. But I shall 
do none of these things even though, as it might seem, 
I’m running the ultimate risk. Perhaps someone with this 
thought in mind may be more unbending toward me and 
enraged by these very things cast his vote in anger. Indeed, 
if there is any of you in this frame of mind—I don’t actually 
think I deserve it, but if there is—I think it would be fair 
to address this person and say: “I surely also have some 
relations, my very good friend, and on this very point there 
is this from Homer: I too was not born ‘of oak or of rock,’46 
but of men, so I do have family and indeed sons, men of 
Athens, three: one is already in his teens, the other two 
are children; but nevertheless I shall bring none of them 
up here and implore you to acquit me.” Why then won’t I 
do any of this? Not out of stubbornness, my fellow Athe- 
nians, nor out of disrespect to you. Whether I’m being 
courageous in the face of death or not, that’s another story. 
But in view of my reputation, yours and that of the whole 
city I don’t think it’s honorable for me to do any of these 
things both because of my age and having the name I have: 
whether in fact it’s true or false, all the same it’s estab- 
lished that Socrates is different from the majority of peo- 
ple in some way. If then those of you who are reputed to 
be distinguished either in wisdom or courage or any other 
excellent quality,*” are going to behave in such a way, it 
would be a disgrace. I have often seen people like this 
when they come to trial who are thought to amount to 


46 Hom. Od. 19.163. 
47 Areté (see above, n. 14); see also below, b2. 
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something, but do some extraordinary things as if they 
think they'll suffer something terrible if they're put to 
death, just as if they would be immortal if you didn’t put 
them to death! In my opinion these people bring disgrace 
to the city, so that any foreigner too would assume that 
those of the Athenians who are conspicuous for their 
goodness, whom they select from themselves for public 
offices and other duties, are no better than women.® This, 

my fellow Athenians, those of you who have any kind of 
reputation must not do,” nor if we do it, must you allow 
it, but make it absolutely clear that you'll be all the more 
likely to condemn him who produces these pitiful perfor- 
mances and makes the city a laughing stock, rather than 
the person who keeps quiet. 

But quite apart from reputation, members of the jury, 
it doesn’t seem just to me to make appeals to the jury, nor 
to win acquittal by begging, but instruct them and win 
them over. For this is not the purpose for which a juryman 
is sitting: to dispense justice as a personal favor, but to 
judge these cases with discrimination. Likewise he has 
sworn on oath not to favor whoever he pleases but to judge 
according to the laws. Consequently neither must we get 
you into the habit of perjuring yourselves, nor must you 
get used to doing so: for neither of us would be showing 
due piety. Do not therefore, my fellow Athenians, expect 
me to have to treat you in such ways that seem to me 
neither honorable nor just nor sanctified, especially, by 
Zeus, as I’m actually defending myself against a charge of 


48 On the Athenian popular attitude to women, see Dover, 
98-102. See on S.’s wife, Xanthippe, Phd. 60a4-8. 

49 Or (on the alternative textual reading) “ . . . those of us who 
have any kind of reputation . . . ” (see textual notes). 
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impiety by Meletus here. For clearly, if I were to win you 
over and coerce you by my pleadings, you who are under 
oath, I would be instructing you to believe that gods don’t 
exist and by defending myself I would simply condemn 
myself on the charge that I don’t acknowledge the gods.°° 
But this is far from the truth. I do acknowledge them, my 
fellow Athenians, as none of my accusers does and I turn 
to you and to the god to make your judgment about me 
in a way that is likely to turn out best both for me and 
for you. 


Many different causes contribute, my fellow Athe- 
nians, to my not being angry at this result: that you have 
found me guilty,>! and especially because what has hap- 

ened is not unexpected to me; but I’m much more sur- 
prised at the number of votes that have been cast both for 
and against, for I wouldn’t have thought the difference 
would be so small, but much larger. But as it is, it seems 
if only thirty had been cast on the other side, I would have 
got off. What’s more, it seems to me, I’ve been acquitted 
as far as Meletus is concerned even now, and not only am 
I acquitted, but it’s also clear to everyone that, if Anytus 
and Lycon hadn’t come forward to prosecute me, he would 
have had to pay his 1,000 drachmas for not having gained 
a fifth share of the votes.5? 


tal (see Stokes n. ad loc. for detailed discussion). S. jokingly pos- 
tulates a three-way split of the votes against him between the 
three prosecutors, which implies that, if Anytus and Lycon had 
not joined him in the prosecution, Meletus should have incurred 
a statutory fine of 1000 drachmas (intended to discourage frivo- 
lous or malicious prosecutions) for obtaining less than 100 votes, 


i.e., less than a fifth of the whole jury. 
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So then, the fellow reckons the penalty for me should 
be death. Well what penalty shall I propose in return, men 
of Athens?’ Clearly what I deserve? What, then? What do 
I deserve to have done to me, or pay? Just because I didn’t 
lead a quiet life, but showed no interest in what other 
people do: making money, running the household, mili- 
tary commands, political careers and the rest of the public 
offices, political clubs and factions that exist in the city,” 
since I thought I was in fact too fair-minded to be safe by 
entering on one of these. So I didn’t then go where I wasn’t 
going to be of any use either for you or myself if I went 
there, but by approaching individuals privately to offer 
them the greatest service, as I claim, that’s where I went 
in my efforts to persuade each of you not to look to your 
own possessions before taking care of yourself with the 
aim of being as good and prudent as possible, nor to look 
to the interests of the city before looking to the city itself 
and to care for other things in the same way. What then 
do I deserve to have done to me seeing what sort of a 
man I am? Something good, men of Athens, if I must be 
given a penalty such as I truly deserve, and at that, the 
kind of good that would be appropriate for me. So what is 
fitting for a poor man, a benefactor, who needs leisure for 
the purpose of encouraging you? There is nothing more 
appropriate, my fellow Athenians, for such a man than 
that he should be given his meals in the Prytaneum, much 
more so in fact than if one of you won the Olympic Games 


54 “Clubs” and “factions” were associations representing and 
fighting for conflicting political interests in Athens (see Thuc. 
8.54, on the oligarchic factions of the late fifth century). 
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in the one-, two-, or four-horse races. He makes you seem 
to be happy, but I actually make you happy; he doesn’t 
need feeding, but I do. If then I must receive a penalty in 
accordance with my just deserts, I pronounce sentence: 
meals in the Prytaneum.* 

Perhaps in saying this then I seem to you to be speaking 
out of bravado, in much the same way as I did about pity 
and entreaty. But it isn’t like this, my fellow Athenians, but 
more like the following. I’m convinced that that I do not 
do anyone wrong intentionally, but I can’t persuade you of 
this: after all we’ve only been talking to each other for a 
short time. Because, in my view, if you had a law concern- 
ing a capital charge, as other people do, that a trial should 
last not one day, but many days, you’d have been con- 
vinced. But as it is, it’s not easy to clear myself of grave 
slanders in a short time. Being convinced then that I do 
no wrong to anybody, there’s no way I’m going to wrong 
myself and speak against myself by saying that I deserve 
something bad and pronounce such a penalty for myself. 
What am I afraid ofP That I should undergo the pen- 
alty Meletus proposes for me, which I claim I don’t know 
whether it’s good or bad? Instead of this then, am I to 
choose one of those that I well know to be bad and propose 
that as my sentence? Should it be prison? And why should 
I live in a prison, a slave to the authorities who may be 
appointed at the time, the Eleven? How about a fine and 


more important than that of Olympic victors. On the comparison 
between the philosopher and the Olympic hero (unfavorable to 
the latter), see Xenophanes of Colophon (6th-5th centuries) DK 
21B2. 

56 Men appointed annually to administer the prison (see Phd. 
59e). 
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imprisonment until I’ve paid it? Well this is the same for 
me as what I was talking about just now: I’ve no funds from 
which to pay it. How about sentencing myself to exile? 
Indeed perhaps you would propose such a sentence for 
me. I would have to have a desperate love of life, my fellow 
Athenians, if I’m so irrational as not to be able to work out 
that you who are my fellow citizens have become unable 
to put up with my discourses and arguments, and they 
have become so irksome and hateful that you’re now seek- 
ing to get rid of them. Will others in that case put up with 
them easily? Far from it, fellow Athenians. I would have a 
fine life going into exile, a man of my age, swapping one 
city for another and being turned away.*” You see I know 
very well that wherever I go, the young will listen to me 
talking just as they do here. And even if I drive them away, 
they themselves will talk their elders round and drive me 
out; but if I don’t drive them away their fathers and rela- 
tives will do it on their behalf. 

Perhaps someone may say: “If you keep silent and lead 
a quiet life, Socrates, won't you be able to carry on living 
away from us in exile?” This is the most difficult thing of 
all to convince some of you of. You see, if I say that this is 
to disobey the god and because of this it’s impossible to 
lead a quiet life, you won't be convinced, on the grounds 
that I’m pulling a fast one.” Again, if I say that this is ac- 
tually the greatest good for a human being, to spend every 
day in discussion about excellence and the other topics 


58 A reference to S.’s eironeia (irony), meaning “playful or sly 
evasion,” with the implication of insincerity (e.g., Resp. 337a4). 
See also a fifth-century meaning of “deliberate deceit” at Ar. 
Vesp. 169-74, Av. 1208-11, Nub. 444-51. 
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you hear me debating while questioning both myself and 
others closely, and the unexamined life is not fit for a man 
to live, you'll be even less convinced if I say that. So this 
is how things stand, as I claim, gentlemen, but it’s not easy 
to persuade you. At the same time I’m not accustomed to 
thinking I deserve anything bad. If I had any money, I 
would have proposed a fine as my sentence; as much as I 
could pay, as I wouldn’t have been harmed in any way. But 
as it is, it isn’t possible, unless you’re willing to set my fine 
at as much as I can pay. Perhaps I would be able to pay, 
let’s say, a silver mina: so that’s the sum I propose.” 

Plato here,® fellow Athenians, and Crito and Critobu- 
lus and Apollodorus are telling me to make the assessment 
thirty minas and they'll guarantee it. So that is my assess- 
ment and you'll have these men as sufficient guarantors 
for the money. 


For the sake of no great length of time, my fellow Athe- 
nians, you'll have the reputation and blame, by those who 
wish to denigrate the city, for putting Socrates to death, a 
wise man—for those who want to put the blame on you 
will claim that I am wise, even if I’m not.®! At any rate if 
you had waited a little while, this would have happened of 


a more normal proposal as a penalty for such a serious offense. 
Xen. Ap. 23 says that S., despite the urging of his friends, refused 
to name a penalty on the grounds that this would amount to an 
admission of guilt. 60 For Plato's self-reference and the 
identity of the other guarantors, see above, n. 45. 

61 For the probable inauthenticity of S.’s final speech, and 
indeed whether such a speech would have been legally permitted, 
see Introduction to Apology, section 3. 
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its own accord. For to be sure you can see that I’m already 
getting on in years and death is near. I say this not to all 
of you, but to those who voted for the death penalty. And 
I also say the following to these same people. Perhaps, 
Athenians, you think I’ve been caught out by a lack of the 
kind of arguments by which to persuade you, if I thought 
that I must do and say everything I could to be acquitted 
of the charge. Far from it. I’m convicted through a lack, 
not of arguments, but of effrontery and shamelessness and 
my unwillingness to say to you the sort of things that would 
be most agreeable for you to hear—me weeping and wail- 
ing, doing and saying many other things unworthy of me, 
so I claim, that you’re used to hearing from others. But 
neither did I think I should do anything servile then be- 
cause I was in danger, nor do I now regret making my 
defense as I did. But I far prefer to be put to death after 
making my defense in this way, rather than live after mak- 
ing my defense the other way. Neither I nor anyone else 
either in court or in war should contrive to escape the 
death penalty by employing every possible means. Indeed 
in battle it often becomes clear that you might at least 
escape being killed by throwing down your weapons and 
turning to your pursuers with pleas for mercy. And there 
are many other ways in every dangerous situation to avoid 
being killed if one has the nerve to do anything and every- 
thing. Well it’s not this that may be difficult, gentlemen, to 


63 Diogenes Laertius (2.42) says that the vote for the death 
penalty was eighty votes greater than that for condemnation; if 
true, S.’s insouciant attitude toward the jury in proposing his 
alternative penalty (36b-38b) may have increased the vote for 
death (on the “mishandling” of S.’s defense, see Cri, 45e). 
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escape being killed, but it’s much harder to escape deprav- 
ity. It flies faster than fate, you see.*4 And now I, in as much 
as I’m slow, an old man, am caught by the slower one, but 
my accusers, in as much as they’re cunning and sharp, are 
caught by the faster one: villainy. And now I’m going away 
after being sentenced to death by you, but these men are 
convicted by truth of wickedness and injustice. I abide 
by my sentence as do they. I suppose perhaps that these 
things had to be so, and I think this is reasonable. 

And after that I want to give you a prophecy, you who 
voted against me. For indeed I’m already at that point 
where people generally do make prophecies: when they’re 
about to die.© For I declare, you men who have just con- 
demned me to death, that vengeance will come to you 
immediately after my execution, much harsher, by Zeus, 
than the death you have condemned me to. For now you 
have done this, thinking you will avoid having to give an 
account of your lives, but it will turn out the very opposite 
for you, as I claim. There will be more to put you to the 
test, who up to now I have managed to hold back, but you 
didn’t notice. And they'll be harsher the younger they are, 
and you'll be even more annoyed. For if you think that by 
putting people to death you'll prevent anyone remonstrat- 
ing with you for not living your lives in the right way, you’re 
not thinking straight. You see this is not a very practicable 
or honorable way to get out of it. But the best and easiest 
way is not to restrain everyone else, but prepare oneself 


64 An alliterative jingle in Greek (thatton . . . thanatou thei), 
possibly indicating a proverbial saying. 

65 For S. on prophetic insight on the point of death, see Phd. 
85a-b. 
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to be the best possible. So, having made my prophecy to 
those of you who have voted for my execution, I depart. 

I would be happy to talk with those who voted for 
my acquittal about what has taken place while the magis- 
trates are busy and I’m not yet on my way to the place I 
must go for my execution. But please, gentlemen, just wait 
that long since there’s nothing to stop us chatting together 
while we can. You see I want to explain to you as my 
friends the meaning of what has now happened to me. You 
see, members of the jury—for in calling you members of 
the jury I would be giving you your rightful name®— 
something remarkable has happened to me. My usual pro- 
phetic voice from my spiritual sign always on every occa- 
sion in the past used to come very frequently and opposed 
me even on quite trivial matters if I was about to do some- 
thing wrong. But now things have happened to me that 
you can see for yourselves: things that one would think, 
and are considered to be the extreme of evil; but the god’s 
sign didn’t oppose me either when I left home at dawn or 
when I came here up into to court, or at any point in my 
speech when I was about to say something. Yet in other 
discussions in all sorts of places it stopped me in mid- 
speech. But now in these proceedings it hasn’t opposed 
me anywhere in either word or action. What should I take 
to be the reason for this? I will tell you. You see there’s a 
probability that what has happened to me has turned out 
for the good, and those of us who think that death is a bad 


thing cannot be making a right assumption. I’ve had sig- 


66 I.e., in having voted for acquittal they truly deserve to be 
called dikastai, “jurymen” or “judges.” See above, n. 1. 
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nificant proof of this, for there’s no way my usual sign 
would not have opposed me, unless I was about to do 
something good. 

And let's look at it this way too: that there is much hope 
that it is a good thing. You see death is one of two things, 
for either it’s as if the dead person has no existence, and 
has no perception of anything, or according to what we’re 
told, it’s actually a change and removal of the soul from its 
place here to another place. And if there’s no sensation, 
but as in sleep, when someone while sleeping sees noth- 
ing, not even in a dream, then death would be a wonder- 
ful benefit. For I would think, if someone had to choose 
that night during which he slept so deeply as not even to 
dream, and compare all the rest of the days and nights of 
his life with this night and then after consideration say how 
many days and nights he had spent during his lifetime 
better and more pleasantly than this night, I think that not 
just a private citizen, but the Great King of Persia himself 
would find these easy to count up when set against the rest 
of his days and nights.® If then this is what death is like, I 
say it is a benefit, for in that case the whole of time seems 
to be nothing more than a single night. But if death is a 
kind of migration from here to another place, and what 
they say is true, that indeed all the dead are there, what 
greater good could there be than this, members of the 
jury? For if someone, after getting to Hades, having rid 
himself of these self-proclaimed jurors, will find real ju- 
rors, who also are said to judge cases there, Minos and 


67 For the king of Persia as the proverbial ideal of human 
happiness, see Grg. 470e, Euthyd. 274a. 
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Rhadamanthus and Aeacus and Triptolemus and others 
of the demigods who were just in their lives, would this 
be a bad transferr® Or again, to meet up with Orpheus 
and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer, what price would 
any of you pay for that? You see I’m willing to die many 
times over if this is the truth, since for myself spending 
time there would be wonderful, when I could meet Pala- 
medes and Aias, Telemon’s son, and any others of olden 
times who died as a result of an unjust judgment, and 
compare my experiences with theirs—in my view it would 
not be unpleasant-—and what's more, the most important 
thing, I could go round, examine and inquire, just as I did 
here, who is wise and who thinks he is, but isn’t. What 
price, members of the jury, would one pay to examine the 
leader of the great army against Troy, or Odysseus, or Sis- 
yphus, or the countless others one could mention, men 
and women, to converse with whom there, and meet and 
examine them would be utmost happiness? At any rate, I 
don’t suppose they put people to death there for doing 
this: in fact there are other reasons why they are more 
blessed there than those down here, not to mention that 
from then on they're immortal for the rest of time, if, that 
is, what is said is true. 

Well you too, members of the jury, must be optimistic 
in the face of death and keep in mind this one thing that 
is true: that nothing can be bad for a good man, either alive 


69 Palamedes and Aias were both falsely accused and cheated 
by Odysseus during the Greek expedition to Troy, led by Agamem- 
non (41b8—cl); see Ov. Met. 13.34-62, and Soph. Aj. passim. 
Sisyphus (c2), another trickster, was condemned to eternal pun- 
ishment in Hades, 
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or dead, and his affairs are not ignored by the gods. Indeed 
as a matter of fact my own situation hasn’t come about 
spontaneously, but it’s clear to me that to die now and get 
free from troubles was better for me.” For this reason 
nowhere did my sign turn me away and I’m not at all 
resentful toward those who voted for my execution and 
my accusers. And yet it was not with this thought in their 
mind that they voted against me and brought the accusa- 
tion; instead they thought to harm me. For this they de- 
serve blame. However this much I do ask them: when my 
sons grow up, punish them, Athenians, and inflict on them 
the same amount of pain I inflicted on you, if you think 
they care more for money or anything else in preference 
to goodness. And if they think they’re something when 
they’re not, tell them off as I did you because they’re not 
interested in the things they should be and think they’re 
something when they’re worth nothing. If you do this, I 
and my sons will have been treated justly by you. But the 
fact is that the time is already approaching for me to go to 
my death, and for you to live; and which of us goes to a 
better fate is unclear to everyone except the god. 


70 According to Xenophon (Ap. 5-9), a wish to escape the ills 
of old age was what motivated S.’s attitude toward his trial. 
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THE APOLOGY 


THE DEFENCE OF SOCRATES 
AT HIS TRIAL 


[ETHICAL] 


How you, men of Athens, have been affected 
by my accusers, I do not know; but I, for my part, 
almost forgot my own identity, so persuasively did 
they talk; and yet there is hardly a word of truth in 
what they have said. But I was most amazed by one 
of the many lies that they told—when they said that 
you must be on your guard not to be deceived by 
me, because I was a clever speaker. For I thought 
it the most shameless part of their conduct that 
they are not ashamed because they will immediately 
be convicted by me of falsehood by the evidence of 
fact, when I show myself to be not in the least 
a clever speaker, unless indeed they call him a clever 
speaker who speaks the truth ; for if this is what they 
mean, I would agree that I am an orator—not after 
their fashion. Now they, as I say, have said little or 
nothing true; but you shall hear from me nothing 
but the truth. Not, however, men of Athens, 
speeches finely tricked out with words and phrases, 
as theirs are, nor carefully arranged, but you will 
hear things said at random with the words that 
happen to occur tome. For I trust that what I say 
is just; and let none of you expect anything else. 
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For surely it would not be fitting for one of my age 
to come before you like a youngster making up 
speeches. And, men of Athens, I urgently beg and 
beseech you if you hear me making my defence with 
the same words with which I have been accustomed 
to speak both in the market place at the bankers’ 
tables, where many of you have heard me, and else- 
where, not to be surprised or to make a disturbance 
on this account. For the fact is that this is the first 
time I have come before the court, although I am 
seventy years old; I am therefore an utter foreigner 
to the manner of speech here. Hence, just as you 
would, of course, if I were really a foreigner, pardon 
me if I spoke in that dialect and that manner 
in which I had been brought up, so now I make this 
request of you, a fair one, as it seems to me, that 
you disregard the manner of my speech—for perhaps 
it might be worse and perhaps better—and observe 
and pay attention merely to this, whether what I say 
is Just or not ; for that is the virtue of a judge, and 
an orator's virtue is to speak the truth. 

First then it is right for me to defend myself 
against the first false accusations brought against me, 
and the first accusers, and then against the later 
accusations and the later accusers. For many 
accusers have risen up against me before you, who 
have been speaking for a long time, many years 
already, and saying nothing true; and I fear them 
more than Anytus and the rest, though these also 
are dangerous ; but those others are more dangerous, 
gentlemen, who gained your belief, since they got 
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hold of most of you in childhood, and accused me 
without any truth, saying, “There is a certain Socrates, 
a wise man, a ponderer over the things in the air 
and one who has investigated the things beneath the 
earth and who makes the weaker argument the 
stronger.’ These, men of Athens, who have spread 
abroad this report, are my dangerous enemies. For 
those who hear them think that men who investigate 
these matters do not even believe in gods. Besides, 
these accusers are many and have been making their 
accusations already for a long time, and moreover 
they spoke to you at an age at which you would 
believe them most readily (some of you in youth, 
most of you in childhood), and the case they 
prosecuted went utterly by default, since nobody 
appeared in defence. But the most unreasonable 
thing of allis this, that it is not even possible to 
know and speak their names, except when one of 
them happens to be a writer of comedies. And all 
those who persuaded you by means of envy and 
slander—and some also persuaded others because 
they had been themselves persuaded—all these are 
most dificult to cope with; for it is not even possible 
to call any of them up here and cross-question him, 
but I am compelled in making my defence to fight, 
as it were, absolutely with shadows and to cross- 
question when nobody answers. Be kind enough, 
then, to bear in mind, as I say, that there are two 
classes of my accusers—one those who have just 
brought their accusation, the other those who, as I 
was just saying, brought it long ago, and consider 
that I must defend myself first against the latter; for 
you heard them making their charges first and with 
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much greater force than these who made them later. 
Well, then, I must make a defence, men of Athens, 
and must try in so short a time to remove from you 
this prejudice which you have been for so long a 
time acquiring. Now I wish that this might turn 
out so, if it is better for you and for me, and that 
I might succeed with my defence; but I think it is 
difficult, and I am not at all deceived about its 
nature. But nevertheless, let this be as is pleasing 
to God, the law must be obeyed and I must make 
a defence. 

Now let us take up from the beginning the 
question, what the accusation is from which the false 
prejudice against me has arisen, in which Meletus 
trusted when he brought this suit against me. What 
did those who aroused the prejudice say to arouse 
it? IJ must, as it were, read their sworn statement 
as if they were plaintiffs: “Socrates is a criminal 
and a busybody, investigating the things beneath 
the earth and in the heavens and making the 
weaker argument stronger and teaching others these 
same things.” Something of that sort it is. For you 
yourselves saw these things in Aristophanes’ comedy, 
a Socrates being carried about there, proclaiming 
that he was treading on air and uttering a vast 
deal of other nonsense, about which I know nothing, 
either much or little. And I say this, not to cast 
dishonour upon such knowledge, if anyone is wise 
about such matters (may I never have to defend 
myself against Meletus on so great a charge as 
that !),—-but I, men of Athens, have nothing to do 
with these things. And I offer as witnesses most 
of yourselves, and I ask you to inform one another 
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and to tell, all those of you who ever heard me con- 
versing—and there are many such among you—now 
tell, if anyone ever heard me talking much or little 
about such matters. And from this you will perceive 
that such are also the other things that the multitude 
say about me. 

But in fact none of these things are true, and if 
you have heard from anyone that I undertake to 
teach people and that I make money by it, that is not 
true either. Although this also seems to me to be a 
fine thing, if one might be able to teach people, as 
Gorgias of Leontini and Prodicus of Ceos and 
Hippias of Elis are. For each of these men, gen- 
tlemen, is able to go into any one of the cities and 
persuade the young men, who can associate for 
nothing with whomsoever they wish among their 
own fellow citizens, to give up the association with 
those men and to associate with them and pay them 
money and be grateful besides. 

And there is also another wise man here, a 
Parian, who I learned was in town; for I happened 
to meet a man who has spent more on sophists than 
all the rest, Callias, the son of Hipponicus; so I asked 
him—for he has two sons—“ Callias,” said I, “if 
your two sons had happened to be two colts or two 
calves, we should be able to get and hire for them an 
overseer who would make them excellent in the kind 
of excellence proper to them; and he would be a 
horse-trainer or a husbandman; but now, since they 
are two human beings, whom have you in mind to 
get as overseer? Who has knowledge of that kind 
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of excellence, that of a man and a citizen? For I 
think you have looked into the matter, because you 
have the sons. Is there anyone,” said I, “or not? ” 
“Certainly,” said he. ‘ Who,” said I, “and where 
from, and what is his price for his teaching?” 
«Evenus,” he said, “Socrates, from Paros, five 
minae.” And I called Evenus blessed, if he really 
had this art and taught so reasonably. I myself 
should be vain and put on airs, if I understood these 
things; but I do not understand them, men of 
Athens. 

Now perhaps someone might rejoin: “ But, 
Socrates, what is the trouble about you? Whence 
have these prejudices against you arisen? For 
certainly this great report and talk has not arisen 
while you were doing nothing more out of the way 
than the rest, unless you were doing something 
other than most people; so tell us what it is, that 
we may not act unadvisedly in your case.” The 
man who says this seems to me to be right, and 
[ will try to show you what it is that has brought 
about my reputation and aroused the prejudice 
against me. So listen. And perhaps I shall seem 
to some of you to be joking; be assured, however, I 
shall speak perfect truth to you. 

The fact is, men of Athens, that I have acquired 
this reputation on account of nothing else than a 
sort of wisdom. What kind of wisdom is this? 
Just that which is perhaps human wisdom. For 
perhaps I really am wise in this wisdom; and these 
men, perhaps, of whom I was just speaking, might 
be wise in some wisdom greater than human, or I 
don’t know what to say; for I do not understand it, 
and whoever says I do, is lying and speaking to 
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arouse prejudice against me. And, men of Athens, 
do not interrupt me with noise, even if 1 seem to you 
to be boasting; for the word which I speak is not 
mine, but the speaker to whom I shall refer it is a 
person of weight. For of my wisdom—if it is wisdom 
at all—and of its nature, I will offer you the god of 
Delphi as a witness. You know Chaerephon, I fancy. 
He was my comrade from a youth and the comrade of 
your democratic party, and shared in the recent exile 
and came back with you. And you know the kind 
of man Chaerephon was, how impetuous in whatever 
he undertook. Well, once he went to Delphi and 
made so bold as to ask the oracle this question; and, 
gentlemen, don’t make a disturbance at what I say ; 
for he asked if there were anyone wiser than I. 
Now the Pythia replied that there was no one wiser. 
And about these things his brother here will bear 
you witness, since Chaerephon is dead. 

But see why I say these things; for I am going 
to tell you whence the prejudice against me has 
arisen. For when I heard this, I thought to my- 
self: “ What in the world does the god mean, and 
what riddle is he propounding? For I am conscious 
that I am not wise either much or little. What 
then does he mean by declaring that I am the 
wisest? He certainly cannot be lying, for that is 
not possible for him.” And for a long time I was 
at a loss as to what he meant; then with great 
reluctance I proceeded to investigate him somewhat 
as follows. 

I went to one of those who had a reputation for 
wisdom, thinking that there, if anywhere, I should 
prove the utterance wrong and should show the 
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oracle “ This man is wiser than I, but you said I was 
wisest.” So examining this man—for I need not 
call him by name, but it was one of the public men 
with regard to whom I had this kind of experience, 
men of Athens—and conversing with him, this man 
seemed to me to seem to be wise to many other 
people and especially to himself, but not to be so; 
and then I tried to show him that he thought he 
was wise, but was not. Asa result, I became hate- 
ful to him and to many of those present; and so, 
as I went away, I thought to myself, “I am wiser 
than this man; for neither of us really knows 
anything fine and good, but this man thinks he 
knows something when he does not, whereas I, as I 
do not know anything, do not think I do either. | 
seem, then, in just this little thing to be wiser than 
this man at any rate, that what I do not know I do 
not think I know either.” From him I went to 
another of those who were reputed to be wiser than 
he, and these same things seemed to me to be true ; 
and there I became hateful both to him and to many 
others. 

After this then I went on from one to another, 
perceiving that I was hated, and grieving and fear- 
ing, but nevertheless I thought I must consider 
the god’s business of the highest importance. So 
I had to go, investigating the meaning of the 
oracle, to all those who were reputed to know 
anything. And by the Dog, men of Athens—for I 
must speak the truth to you—this, I do declare, 
was my experience: those who had the most repu- 
tation seemed to me to be almost the most deficient, 
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as I investigated at the god’s behest, and others who 
were of less repute seemed to be superior men in 
the matter of being sensible. So I must relate to 
you my wandering as I performed my Herculean 
labours, so to speak, in order that the oracle might 
be proved to be irrefutable. For after the public 
men I went to the poets, those of tragedies, and 
those of dithyrambs, and the rest, thinking that 
there I should prove by actual test that I was less 
learned than they. So, taking up the poems of 
theirs that seemed to me to have been most carefully 
elaborated by them, I asked them what they meant, 
that I might at the same time learn something from 
them. Now I am ashamed to tell you the truth, gentle- 
men; but still it must be told. For there was hardly a 
man present, one might say, who would not speak 
better than they about the poems they themselves had 
composed. So again in the case of the poets also | 
presently recognised this, that what they composed 
they composed not by wisdom, but by nature and 
because they were inspired, like the prophets and 
givers of oracles; for these also say many fine things, 
but know none of the things they say; it was evident 
to me that the poets too had experienced something 
of this same sort. And at the same time I perceived 
that they, on account of their poetry, thought that 
they were the wisest of men in other things as well, 
in which they were not. So I went away from them 
also thinking that I was superior to them in the 
same thing in which I excelled the public men. 
Finally then I went to the hand-workers. For I 
was conscious that I knew practically nothing, but 
I knew I should find that they knew many fine 
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things. And in this I was not deceived; they did 
know what I did not, and in this way they were wiser 
than I. But, men of Athens, the good artisans also 
seemed to me to have the same failing as the poets; 
because of practising his art well, each one thought 
he was very wise in the other most important mat- 
ters, and this folly of theirs obscured that wisdom, so 
that I asked myself in behalf of the oracle whether I 
should prefer to be as I am, neither wise in their 
wisdom nor foolish in their folly, or to be in both 
respects as they are. I replied then to myself and 
to the oracle that it was better for me to be as 
I am. 

Now from this investigation, men of Athens, many 
enmities have arisen against me, and such as are 
most harsh and grievous, so that many prejudices 
have resulted from them and I am called a wise man. 
For on each occasion those who are present think I 
am wise in the matters in which I confute someone 
else; but the fact is, gentlemen, it is likely that the 
god is really wise and by his oracle means this: 
“Human wisdom is of little or no value.” And it 
appears that he does not really say this of Socrates, 
but merely uses my name, and makes me an example, 
as if he were to say: “This one of you, O human 
beings, is wisest, who, like Socrates, recognises that 
he is in truth of no account in respect to wisdom.” 

Therefore I am still even now going about and 
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searching and investigating at the god’s behest 
anyone, whether citizen or foreigner, who I think 
is wise; and when he does not seem so to me, I 
give aid to the god and show that he is not wise. 
And by reason of this occupation I have no 
leisure to attend to any of the affairs of the state 
worth mentioning, or of my own, but am in vast 
poverty on account of my service to the god. 

And in addition to these things, the young 
men who have the most leisure, the sons of the 
richest men, accompany me of their own accord, find 
pleasure in hearing people being examined, and 
often imitate me themselves, and then they under- 
take to examine others; and then, I fancy, they find 
a great plenty of people who think they know some- 
thing, but know little or nothing. Asa result, there- 
fore, those who are examined by them are angry 
with me, instead of being angry with themselves, 
and say that “ Socrates is a most abominable person 
and is corrupting the youth.” 

And when anyone asks them “by doing or teach- 
ing what?” they have nothing to say, but they do 
not know, and that they may not seem to be at a 
loss, they say these things that are handy to say 
against all the philosophers, “the things in the air 
and the things beneath the earth” and “not to 
believe in the gods” and “to make the weaker 
argument the stronger.” For they would not, I 
fancy, care to say the truth, that it is being made 
very clear that they pretend to know, but know 
nothing. Since, then, they are jealous of their honour 
and energetic and numerous and speak concertedly 
and persuasively about me, they have filled your ears 
both long ago and now with vehement slanders. 
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From among them Meletus attacked me, and Anytus 
and Lycon, Meletus angered on account of the poets, 
and Anytus on account of the artisans and the public 
men, and Lycon on account of the orators; so that, 
as I said in the beginning, I should be surprised if I 
were able to remove this prejudice from you in so 
short a time when it has grown so great. There you 
have the truth, men of Athens, and I speak without 
hiding anything from you, great or small or prevari- 
cating. And yet I know pretty well that [am making 
myself hated by just that conduct; which is also a 
proof that I am speaking the truth and that this is 
the prejudice against me and these are its causes. 
And whether you investigate this now or hereafter, 
you will find that it is so. 

Now so far as the accusations are concerned 
which my first accusers made against me, this is a 
sufficient defence before you; but against Meletus, 
the good and patriotic, as he says, and the later ones, 
I will try to defend myself next. So once more, as 
if these were another set of accusers, let us take up 
in turn their sworn statement. Itis about as follows: 
it states that Socrates is a wrongdoer because he cor- 
rupts the youth and does not believe in the gods the 
state believes in, but in other new spiritual beings. 

Such is the accusation. But let us examine each 
point of this accusation. He says I am a wrong- 
doer because I corrupt the youth. But I, men of 
Athens, say Meletus is a wrongdoer, because he jokes 
in earnest, lightly involving people in a lawsuit, 
pretending to be zealous and concerned about things 
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for which he never cared at all. And that this is so 
I will try to make plain to you also. 

Come here, Meletus, tell me: don’t you consider 
it of great importance that the youth be as good as 
possible? “I do.” Come now, tell these gentlemen 
who makes them better? For it is evident that you 
know, since you care about it. For you have found 
the one who corrupts them, as you say, and you bring 
me before these gentlemen and accuse me; and 
now, come, tell who makes them better and inform 
them who he is. Do you see, Meletus, that you are 
silent and cannot tell? And yet does it not seem to 
you disgraceful and a sufficient proof of what I say, 
that you have never cared about it? But tell, my 
good man, who makes them better? “The laws.” 
But that is not what I ask, most excellent one, but 
what man, who knows in the first place just this very 
thing, the laws. “These men, Socrates, the judges.” 
What are you saying, Meletus? Are these gentlemen 
able to instruct the youth, and do they make them 
better? “ Certainly.” All, or some of them and others 
not? “AU.” Well said, by Hera, and this is a great 
plenty of helpers you speak of. But how about 
this? Do these listeners make them better, or not? 
‘These also.” And how about the senators? “The 
senators also.” But, Meletus, those in the assembly, 
the assembly-men, don’t corrupt the youth, do they? 
or do they also all make them better? “ They also.” 
All the Athenians, then, as it seems, make them 
excellent, except myself, and I alone corrupt them. 
Is this what you mean? “ Very decidedly, that is 
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what I mean.” You have condemned me to great 
unhappiness! But answer me; does it seem to you 
to be so in the case of horses, that those who make 
them better are all mankind, and he who injures 
them some one person? Or, quite the opposite of 
this, that he who is able to make them better is some 
one person, or very few, the horse-trainers, whereas 
most people, if they have to do with and use horses, 
injure them? Is it not so, Meletus, both in the case 
of horses and in that of all other animals? Certainly 
it is, whether you and Anytus deny it or agree; for 
it would be a great state of blessedness in the case of 
the youth if one alone corrupts them, and the others 
do them good. But, Meletus, you show clearly enough 
that you never thought about the youth, and you 
exhibit plainly your own carelessness, that you have 
not cared at all for the things about which you hale 
me into court. 

But besides, tell us, for heaven’s sake, Meletus, is 
it better to live among good citizens, or bad? My 
friend, answer; for l am not asking anything hard. 
Do not the bad do some evil to those who are with 
them at any time and the good some good? 
“Certainly.” Is there then anyone who prefers to 
be injured by his associates rather than benefited ? 
Answer, my good man; for the law orders you to 
answer. Is there anyone who prefers to be injured? 
“ Of course not.” Come then, do you hale me in 
here on the ground that I am corrupting the youth 
and making them worse voluntarily or involun- 
tarily? “ Voluntarily I say.” What then, Meletus ? 
Are you at your age so much wiser than I at my age, 
that you have recognized that the evil always do 
some evil to those nearest them, and the good some 
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good ; whereas I have reached such a depth of ignor- 
ance that I do not even know this, that if I make 
anyone of my associates bad I am in danger of getting 
some harm from him, so that I do this great evil 
voluntarily, as you say? I don’t believe this, Meletus, 
nor do I think anyone else in the world does! but 
either I do not corrupt them, or if I corrupt them, 
I do it involuntarily, so that you are lying in both 
events. But if I corrupt them involuntarily, for such 
involuntary errors the law is not to hale people into 
court, but to take them and instruct and admonish 
them in private. For it is clear that if I am told about 
it, I shall stop doing that which I do involuntarily. 
But you avoided associating with me and instructing 
me, and were unwilling to do so, but you hale me in 
here, where it is the law to hale in those who need 
punishment, not instruction. 

But enough of this, for, men of Athens, this is 
clear, as I said, that Meletus never cared much 
or little for these things. But nevertheless, tell us, 
how do you say, Meletus, that I corrupt the youth? 
Or is it evident, according to the indictment you 
brought, that it is by teaching them not to believe 
in the gods the state believes in, but in other new 
spiritual beings? Do you not say that it is by teach- 
ing this that I corrupt them? “ Very decidedly that 
is what I say.” Then, Meletus, for the sake of these 
very gods about whom our speech now is, speak still 
more clearly both to me and to these gentlemen. 
For I am unable to understand whether you say that 
I teach that there are some gods, and myself then 
believe that there are some gods, and am not alto- 
gether godless and am not a wrongdoer in that way, 
that these, however, are not the gods whom the 
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state believes in, but others, and this is what you 
accuse me for, that I believe in others; or you say 
that I do not myself believe in gods at all and that I 
teach this unbelief to other people. “That is what 
I say, that you do not believe in gods at all.” You 
amaze me, Meletus! Why do you say this? Do I 
not even believe that the sun or yet the moon are 
gods, as the rest of mankind do? “No, by Zeus, 
judges, since he says that the sun is a stone and the 
moon earth.” Do you think you are accusing 
Anaxagoras, my dear Meletus, and do you so despise 
these gentlemen and think they are so unversed in 
letters as not to know, that the books of Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian are full of such utterances? And 
forsooth the youth learn these doctrines from me, 
which they can buy sometimes (if the price is high) 
for a drachma in the orchestra and laugh at Socrates, 
if he pretends they are his own, especially when they 
are so absurd! But for heaven’s sake, do you think 
this of me, that I do not believe there is any god? 
“No, by Zeus, you don’t, not in the least.” You 
cannot be believed, Meletus, not even, as it seems to 
me, by yourself. For this man appears to me, 
men of Athens, to be very violent and unrestrained, 
and actually to have brought this indictment in a 
spirit of violence and unrestraint and rashness. 
For he seems, as it were, by composing a 
puzzle to be making a test: “Will Socrates, 
the wise man, recognize that I am joking and 
contradicting myself, or shall I deceive him and 
the others who hear me?” For he appears to me 
to contradict himself in his speech, as if he were 
to say, “Socrates is a wrongdoer, because he does 
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not believe in gods, but does believe in gods.” 
And yet this is the conduct of a jester. 

Join me, then, gentlemen, in examining how 
he appears to me to say this; and do you, Meletus, 
answer; and you, gentlemen, as I asked you in the 
beginning, please bear in mind not to make a dis- 
turbance if I conduct my argument in my accustomed 
manner. 

Is there any human being who believes that there 
are things pertaining to human beings, but no human 
beings? Let him answer, gentlemen, and not make 
a disturbance in one way or another. Is there anyone 
who does not believe in horses, but does believe in 
things pertaining to horses? or who does not believe 
that flute-players exist, but that things pertaining to 
flute-players do? There is not, best of men; if you do 
not wish to answer, I say it to you and these others 
here. But answer at least the next question. Is there 
anyone who believes spiritual things exist, but does 
not believe in spirits? “There is not.” Thank you 
for replying reluctantly when forced by these gentle- 
men. ‘Then you say that I believe in spiritual beings, 
whether new or old, and teach that belief; but then 
J believe in spiritual beings at any rate, according to 
your statement, and you swore to that in your indict- 
ment. But if I believe in spiritual beings, it is quite 
inevitable that I believe also in spirits; is it not so? 
It is; for I assume that you agree, since you do not 
answer. But do we not think the spirits are gods or 
children of gods? Yes, or no? “Certainly.” Then 
if I believe in spirits, as you say, if spirits are a kind 
of gods, that would be the puzzle and joke which I 
say you are uttering in saying that I, while I do not 
believe in gods, do believe in gods again, since I 
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believe in spirits ; but if, on the other hand, spirits 
are a kind of bastard children of gods, by nymphs or 
by any others, whoever their mothers are said to be, 
what man would believe that there are children of 
gods, but no gods? It would be just as absurd as if 
one were to believe that there are children of horses 
and asses, namely mules, but no horses and asses. 
But, Meletus, you certainly must have brought this 
suit either to make a test of us or because you were 
at a loss as to what true wrongdoing you could accuse 
me of; but there is no way for you to persuade any 
man who has even a little sense that it is possible 
for the same person to believe in spiritual and divine 
existences and again for the same person not to 
believe in spirits or gods or heroes. 

Well then, men of Athens, that I am not a wrong- 
doer according to Meletus’s indictment, seems to 
me not to need much of a defence, but what has 
been said is enough. But you may be assured that 
what I said before is true, that great hatred has 
arisen against me and in the minds of many persons. 
And this it is which will cause my condemnation, if 
it is to cause it, not Meletus or Anytus, but the 
prejudice and dislike of the many. This has con- 
demned many other good men, and I think will do 
so; and there is no danger that it will stop with me. 
But perhaps someone might say: “Are you then 
not ashamed, Socrates, of having followed such a 
pursuit, that you are now in danger of being put to 
death asa result?” But I should make to him a 
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just reply: “ You do not speak well, Sir, if you think 
a man in whom there is even a little merit ought to 
consider danger of life or death, and not rather 
regard this only, when he does things, whether the 
things he does are right or wrong and the acts of a 
good or a bad man. For according to your argument 
all the demigods would be bad who died at Troy, 
including the son of Thetis, who so despised danger, 
in comparison with enduring any disgrace, that when 
his mother (and she was a goddess) said to him, as he 
was eager to slay Hector, something like this, I 
believe, ‘My son, if you avenge the death of your 
friend Patroclus and kill Hector, you yourself shall 
die; “for straightway,” ° she says, ‘ “after Hector, 
is death appointed unto thee”’ ;! he, when he heard 
this, made light of death and danger, and feared 
much more to live as a coward and not to avenge his 
friends, and ‘Straightway,’ said he, ‘may I die,? after 
doing vengeance upon the wrongdoer, that I may not 
stay here, jeered at beside the curved ships, a burden 
of the earth.’ 3 Do you think he considered death 
and danger? ” 

For thus it is, men of Athens, in truth; wherever 
a man stations himself, thinking it is best to be 
there, or is stationed by :his commander, there he 
must, as it seems to me, remain and run his risks, 
considering neither death nor any other thing more 
than disgrace. 

So I should have done a terrible thing, if, when 
the commanders whom you chose to command me 
stationed me, both at Potidaea and at Amphipolis and 
at Delium, I remained where they stationed me, 


1 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 96. 2 Homer, Miad, xviii, 98. 
8 Homer, Iliad, xviii, 104. 
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like anybody else, and ran the risk of death, but 
when the god gave me a station, as I believed and 
understood, with orders to spend my life in philosophy 
and in examining myself and others, then I were to 
desert my post through fear of death or anything else 
whatsoever. It would be a terrible thing, and truly 
one might then justly hale me into court, on the 
charge that I do not believe that there are gods, since 
I disobey the oracle and fear death and think I am 
wise when I am not. For to fear death, gentlemen, 
is nothing else than to think one is wise when one is 
not; for it is thinking one knows what one does not 
know. For no one knows whether death be not 
even the greatest of all blessings to man, but they 
fear it as if they knew that it is the greatest of evils. 
And is not this the most reprehensible form of 
ignorance, that of thinking one knows what one 
does not know? Perhaps, gentlemen, in this matter 
also I differ from other men in this way, and if I 
were to say that I am wiser in anything, it would be 
in this, that not knowing very much about the other 
world, I do not think I know. But I do know that 
it is evil and disgraceful to do wrong and to disobey 
him who is better than I, whether he be god or man. 
So I shall never fear or avoid those things concerning 
which I do not know whether they are good or bad 
rather than those which I know are bad. And there- 
fore, even if you acquit me now and are not convinced 
by Anytus, who said that either I ought not to have 
been brought to trial at all, or since I was brought to 
trial, I must certainly be put to death, adding that 
if I were acquitted your sons would all be utterly 
ruined by practising what I teach—if you should say 
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to me in reply to this : “Socrates, this time we will 
not do as Anytus says, but we will let you go, on this 
condition, however, that you no longer spend your 
time in this investigation or in philosophy, and if you 
are caught doing so again you shall die”; if you 
should let me go on this condition which I have 
mentioned, I should say to you, “ Men of Athens, I 
respect and love you, but I shall obey the god rather 
than you, and while I live and am able to continue, 
I shall never give up philosophy or stop exhorting 
you and pointing out the truth to any one of you 
whom I may meet, saying in my accustomed way: 
“ Most excellent man, are you who are a citizen of 
Athens, the greatest of cities and the most famous 
for wisdom and power, not ashamed to care for the 
acquisition of wealth and for reputation and honour, 
when you neither care nor take thought for wisdom 
and truth and the perfection of your soul?” Andif 
any of you argues the point, and says he does care, I 
shall not let him go at once, nor shall I go away, but 
I shall question and examine and cross-examine him, 
and if I find that he does not possess virtue, but says 
he does, I shall rebuke him for scorning the things 
that are of most importance and caring more for 
what is of less worth. This I shall do to whomever 
I meet, young and old, foreigner and citizen, but 
most to the citizens, inasmuch as you are more 
nearly related to me. For know that the god 
commands me to do this, and I believe that no 
greater good ever came to pass in the city than my 
service to the god. For I go about doing nothing 
else than urging you, young and old, not to care for 
your persons or your property more than for the 
perfection of your souls, or even so much; and I tell 
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you that virtue does not come from money, but from 
virtue comes money and all other good things to 
man, both to the individual and to the state. If by 
saying these things I corrupt the youth, these things 
must be injurious; but if anyone asserts that I say 
other things than these, he says what is untrue. 
Therefore I say to you, men of Athens, either do 
as Anytus tells you, or not, and either acquit me, or 
not, knowing that I shall not change my conduct 
even if I am to die many times over. 

Do not make a disturbance, men of Athens; 
continue to do what I asked of you, not to interrupt 
my speech by disturbances, but to hear me; and I 
believe you will profit by hearing. Now I am going 
to say some things to you at which you will perhaps 
cry out; but do not do so by any means. For know 
that if you kill me, I being such a man as I say I am, 
you will not injure me so much as yourselves; for 
neither Meletus nor Anytus could injure me; that 
would be impossible, for I believe it is not God’s will 
that a better man be injured by a worse. He might, 
however, perhaps kill me or banish me or disfranchise 
me; and perhaps he thinks he would thus inflict 
great injuries upon me, and others may think so, but 
I do not; I think he does himself a much greater 
injury by doing what he is doing now—killing a man 
unjustly. And so, men of Athens, I am now making 
my defence not for my own sake, as one might 
imagine, but far more for yours, that you may not by 
condemning me err in your treatment of the gift the 
God gave you. For if you put me to death, you will 
not easily find another, who, to use a rather absurd 
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figure, attaches himself to the city as a gadfly to a 
horse, which, though large and well bred, is sluggish 
on account of his size and needs to be aroused by 
stinging. I think the god fastened me upon the 
city in some such capacity, and I go about arousing, 
and urging and reproaching each one of you, con- 
stantly alighting upon you everywhere the whole 
day long. Such another is not likely to come to you, 
gentlemen ; but if you take my advice, you will spare 
me. But you, perhaps, might be angry, like people 
awakened from a nap, and might slap me, as Anytus 
advises, and easily kill me; then you would pass 
the rest of your lives in slumber, unless God, in 
his care for you, should send someone else to 
sting you. And that I am, as I say, a kind of gift 
from the god, you might understand from this; for 
I have neglected all my own affairs and have been 
enduring the neglect of my concerns all these years, 
but I am always busy in your interest, coming to each 
one of you individually like a father or an elder 
brother and urging you to care for virtue; now that 
is not like human conduct. If I derived any profit 
from this and received pay for these exhortations, 
there would be some sense in it; but now you your- 
selves see that my accusers, though they accuse me 
of everything else in such a shameless way, have not 
been able to work themselves up to such a pitch of 
shamelessness as to produce a witness to testify that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of anyone. For I think 
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I have a sufficient witness that I speak the truth, 
namely, my poverty. 

Perhaps it may seem strange that I go about and 
interfere in other people's affairs to give this advice 
in private, but do not venture to come before your 
assembly and advise the state. But the reason for 
this, as you have heard me say at many times and 
places, is that something divine and spiritual comes 
to me, the very thing which Meletus ridiculed in his 
indictment. I have had this from my childhood ; it 
is a sort of voice that comes to me, and when it 
comes it always holds me back from what I am 
thinking of doing, but never urges me forward. 
This it is which opposes my engaging in politics. 
And 1 think this opposition is a very good thing ; for 
you may be quite sure, men of Athens, that if I had 
undertaken to go into politics, I should have been 
put to death long ago and should have done no good 
to you or to myself. And do not be angry with me 
for speaking the truth; the fact is that no man will 
save his life who nobly opposes you or any other 
populace and prevents many unjust and illegal things 
from happening in the state. A man who really 
fights for the right, if he is to preserve his life for 
even a little while, must be a private citizen, not 
a public man. 

I will give you powerful proofs of this, nat mere 
words, but what you honour more,—actions. And 
listen to what happened to me, that you may be 
convinced that 1 would never yield to any one, if 
that was wrong, through fear of death, but would 
die rather than yield. The tale I am going to tell 
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you is ordinary and commonplace, but true. I, men 
of Athens, never held any other office in the state, 
but I was a senator; and it happened that my tribe 
held the presidency when you wished to judge col- 
lectively, not severally, the ten generals who had 
failed to gather up the slain after the naval battle; 
this was illegal, as you all agreed afterwards. At that 
time I was the only one of the prytanes who opposed 
doing anything contrary to the laws, and although 
the orators were ready to impeach and arrest me, and 
though you urged them with shouts to do so, I 
thought I must run the risk to the end with law and 
justice on my side, rather than join with you when 
your wishes were unjust, through fear of imprison- 
ment or death. That was when the democracy still 
existed ; and after the oligarchy was established, the 
Thirty sent for me with four others to come to the 
rotunda and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian 
from Salamis to be put to death. They gave many 
such orders to others also, because they wished to 
implicate as many in their crimes as they could. 
Then I, however, showed again, by action, not in 
word only, that I did not care a whit for death if 
that be not too rude an expression, but that I did 
care with all my might not to do anything unjust or 
unholy. For that government, with all its power, 
did not frighten me into doing anything unjust, but 
when we came out of the rotunda, the other four 
went to Salamis and arrested Leon, but I simply 
went home; and perhaps I should have been put to 
death for it, if the government had not quickly been 


vépovs. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4. 2, states that Socrates, as 
presiding officer, refused to put the question to vote. 
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put down. Of these facts you can have many 
witnesses. 

Do you believe that I could have lived so many 
years if I had been in public life and had acted as a 
good man should act, lending my aid to what is just 
and considering that of the highest importance? 
Far from it, men of Athens; nor could any other 
man. But you will find that through all my life, both 
in public, if I engaged in any public activity, and 
in private, I have always been the same as now, and 
have never yielded to any one wrongly, whether it 
were any other person or any of those who are said 
by my traducers to be my pupils. But I was never 
any one’s teacher. If any one, whether young or 
old, wishes to hear me speaking and pursuing my 
mission, I have never objected, nor do I converse 
only when I am paid and not otherwise, but I offer 
myself alike to rich and poor; I ask questions, and 
whoever wishes may answer and hear what I say. 
And whether any of them turns out well or ill, I 
should not justly be held responsible, since I never 
promised or gave any instruction to any of them; 
but if any man says that he ever learned or heard 
anything privately from me, which all the others did 
not, be assured that he is lying. 

But why then do some people love to spend 
much of their time with me? You have heard 
the reason, men of Athens; for I told you the 
whole truth ; it is because they like to fisten when 
those are examined who think they are wise and 
are not so; for it is amusing. But, as I believe, I 
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have been commanded to do this by the God through 
oracles and dreams and in every way in which any 
man was ever commanded by divine power to do any- 
thing whatsoever. This, Athenians, is true and easily 
tested. For if I am corrupting some of the young 
men and have corrupted others, surely some of them 
who have grown older, if they recognise that I ever 
gave them any bad advice when they were young, 
ought now to have come forward to accuse me. Or if 
they did not wish to do it themselves, some of their 
relatives—fathers or brothers or other kinsfolk— 
ought now to tell the facts. And there are many 
of them present, whom I see; first Crito here, who 
is of my own age and my own deme and father 
of Critobulus, who is also present; then there is 
Lysanias the Sphettian, father of Aeschines, who 
is here; and also Antiphon of Cephisus, father of 
Epigenes. Then here are others whose brothers 
joined in my conversations, Nicostratus, son of 
Theozotides and brother of Theodotus (now Theo- 
dotus is dead, so he could not stop him by 
entreaties), and Paralus, son of Demodocus ; Theages 
was his brother; and Adimantus, son of Aristo, 
whose brother is Plato here; and Aeantodorus, 
whose brother Apollodorus is present. And I can 
mention to you many others, some one of whom 
Meletus ought certainly to have produced as a 
witness in his speech; but if he forgot it then, let 
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him do so now; I yield the floor to him, and let him 
say, if he has any such testimony. But you will 
find that the exact opposite is the case, gentlemen, 
and that they are all ready to aid me, the man who 
corrupts and injures their relatives, as Meletus and 
Anytus say. Now those who are themselves cor- 
rupted might have some motive in aiding me ; but 
what reason could their relatives have, who are not 
corrupted and are already older men, unless it be 
the right and true reason, that they know that 
Meletus is lying and I am speaking the truth ? 
Well, gentlemen, this, and perhaps more like 
this, is about all I have to say in my defence. 
Perhaps some one among you may be offended when 
he remembers his own conduct, if he, even in a 
case of less importance than this, begged and besought 
the judges with many tears, and brought forward 
his children to arouse compassion, and many other 
friends and relatives; whereas I will do none of 
these things, though I am, apparently, in the very 
greatest danger. Perhaps some one with these 
thoughts in mind may be harshly disposed toward 
me and may cast his vote in anger. Now if any one 
of you is so disposed—I do not believe there is such 
a person—but if there should be, I think I should 
be speaking fairly if I said to him, My friend, I too 
have relatives, for I am, as Homer has it, “not born 
of an oak or a rock,’”! but of human parents, so 
that I have relatives and, men of Athens, I have 
three sons, one nearly grown up, and two still 
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children; but nevertheless I shall not bring any of 
them here and beg you to acquit me. And why 
shall I not do so? Not because I am stubborn, 
Athenians, or lack respect for you. Whether I fear 
death or not is another matter, but for the sake of 
my good name and yours and that of the whiole 
state, I think it is not right for me to do any of 
these things in view of my age and my reputation, 
whether deserved or not; for at any rate the 
opinion prevails that Socrates is in some way 
superior to most men. If then those of you who 
are supposed to be superior either in wisdom or in 
courage or in any other virtue whatsoever are to 
behave in such a way, it would be disgraceful. 
Why, I have often seen men who have some 
reputation behaving in the strangest manner, when 
they were on trial, as if they thought they were 
going to suffer something terrible if they were put 
to death, just as if they would be immortal if you 
did not kill them. It seems to me that they area 
disgrace to the state and that any stranger might 
say that those of the Athenians who excel in virtue, 
men whom they themselves honour with offices and 
other marks of esteem, are no better than women. 
Such acts, men of Athens, we who have any reputa- 
tion at all ought not to commit, and if we commit 
them you ought not to allow it, but you should 
make it clear that you will be much more ready to 
condemn a man who puts before you such pitiable 
scenes and makes the city ridiculous than one who 
keeps quiet. 

But apart from the question of reputation, gentle- 
men, I think it is not right to implore the judge or 
to get acquitted by begging; we ought to inform 
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and convince him. For the judge is not here to 
grant favours in matters of justice, but to give 
judgment ; and his oath binds him not to do favours 
according to his pleasure, but to judge according to 
the laws; therefore, we ought not to get you into 
the habit of breaking your oaths, nor ought you to 
fall into that habit; for neither of us would be 
acting piously. Do not, therefore, men of Athens, 
demand of me that I act before you in a way which 
I consider neither honourable nor right nor pious, 
especially when impiety is the very thing for which 
Meletus here has brought me to trial. For it is plain 
that if by persuasion and supplication I forced you to 
break your oaths I should teach you to disbelieve in 
the existence of the gods and in making my defence 
should accuse myself of not believing in them. But 
that is far from the truth; for I do believe in them, 
men of Athens, more than any of my accusers, and I 
entrust my case to you and to God to decide it as 
shall be best for me and for you. 


I am not grieved, men of Athens, at this vote of 
condemnation you have cast against me, and that 
for many reasons, among them the fact that your 
decision was not a surprise to me. I am much more 
surprised by the number of votes for and against it ; 
for I did not expect so small a majority, but a large 
one. Now, it seems, if only thirty votes had been 
cast the other way, I should have been acquitted. 
And so, I think, so far as Meletus is concerned, I have 
even now been acquitted, and not merely acquitted, 
but anyone can see that, if Anytus and Lycon had 
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not come forward to accuse me, he would have been 
fined a thousand drachmas for not receiving a fifth 
part of the votes. 

And so the man proposes the penalty of death. 
Well, then, what shall I propose as an alternative? 
Clearly that which I deserve, shall I not? And 
what do I deserve to suffer or to pay, because in my 
life I did not keep quiet, but neglecting what most 
men care for—money-making and property, and 
military offices, and public speaking, and the various 
offices and plots and parties that come up in the 
state—and thinking that I was really too honourable 
to engage in those activities and live, refrained from 
those things by which I should have been of no use 
to you or to myself, and devoted myself to conferring 
upon each citizen individually what I regard as the 
greatest benefit? For I tried to persuade each of you 
to care for himself and his own perfection in good- 
ness and wisdom rather than for any of his belong- 
ings, and for the state itself rather than for its 
interests, and to follow the same method in his care 
for other things. What, then, does such a man as I 
deserve? Some good thing, men of Athens, if I 
must propose something truly in accordance with my 
deserts; and the good thing should be such as is 
fitting for me. Now what is fitting for a poor man 
who is your benefactor, and who needs leisure to 
exhort you? There is nothing, men of Athens, so 
fitting as that such a man be given his meals in the 
prytaneum. That is much more appropriate for me 
than for any of you who has won a race at the 
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Olympic games with a pair of horses or a four-in- 
hand. For he makes you seem to be happy, whereas 
I make you happy in reality ; and he is not at all in 
need of sustenance, but Iam needy. So if I must 
propose a penalty in accordance with my deserts, I 
propose maintenance in the prytaneum. 

Perhaps some of you think that in saying this, as 
in what I said about lamenting and imploring, I am 
speaking in a spirit of bravado; but that is not the 
case. The truth is rather that I am convinced that 
I never intentionally wronged any one ; but I cannot 
convince you of this, for we have conversed with 
each other only a little while. I believe if you had 
a law, as some other people have, that capital cases 
should not be decided in one day, but only after 
several days, you would be convinced ; but now it is 
not easy to rid you of great prejudices in a short 
time. Since, then, I am convinced that I never 
wronged any one, I am certainly not going to wrong 
myself, and to say of myself that I deserve anything 
bad, and to propose any penalty of that sort for 
myself. Why should I? Through fear of the 
penalty that Meletus proposes, about which I say 
that I do not know whether it is a good thing or an 
evil? Shall I choose instead of that something 
which I know to be an evil? What penalty shall 
I propose? Imprisonment? And why should I 
live in prison a slave to those who may be in 
authority? :Or shall I propose a fine, with imprison- 
ment until it is paid? But that is the same as 
what I said just now, for I have no money to pay 
with. Shall I then propose exile as my penalty ? 
Perhaps you would accept that. I must indeed be 
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possessed by a great love of life if I am so irrational 
as not to know that if you, who are my fellow 
citizens, could not endure my conversation and my 
words, but found them too irksome and disagreeable, 
so that you are now seeking to be rid of them, 
others will not be willing to endure them. No, men 
of Athens, they certainly will not. A fine life I 
should lead if I went away at my time of life, 
wandering from city to city and always being driven 
out! For well I know that wherever I go, the 
young men will listen to my talk, as they do here ; 
and if I drive them away, they will themselves 
persuade their elders to drive me out, and if I do 
not drive them away, their fathers and relatives 
will drive me out for their sakes. 

Perhaps someone might say, “Socrates, can you not 
go away from us and live quietly, without talking?” 
Now this is the hardest thing to make some of you 
believe. For if I say that such conduct would be 
disobedience to the god and that therefore I cannot 
keep quiet, you will think I am jesting and will not 
believe me; and if again I say that to talk every 
day about virtue and the other things about which 
you hear me talking and examining myself and 
others is the greatest good to man, and that the 
unexamined life is not worth living, you will believe 
me still less. This is as I say, gentlemen, but it is not 
easy to convince you. Besides, i am not accustomed 
to think that I deserve anything bad. If I had 
money, I would have proposed a fine, as large as I 
could pay; for that would have done me no harm. 
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But as it is—I have no money, unless you are willing 
to impose a fine which I could pay. I might perhaps 
pay a mina of silver. So I propose that penalty ; 
but Plato here, men of Athens, and Crito and Crito- 
bulus, and Apollodorus tell me to propose a fine of 
thirty minas, saying that they are sureties for it. So 
I propose a fine of that amount, and these men, who 
are amply sufficient, will be my sureties. 


It is no long time, men of Athens, which you gain, 
and for that those who wish to cast a slur upon the 
state will give you the name and blame of having 
killed Socrates, a wise man; for, you know, those who 
wish to revile you will say I am wise, even though I 
ain not. Now if you had waited a little while, what 
you desire would have come to you of its own accord ; 
for you see how old I am, how far advanced in life 
and how near death. I say this not to all of you, but 
to those who voted for my death. And to them also 
I have something else to say. Perhaps you think, 
gentlemen, that I have been convicted through lack 
of such words as would have moved you to acquit me, 
if I had thought it right to do and say everything to 
gain an acquittal. Far from it. And yet it is through 
a lack that I have been convicted, not however a 
lack of words, but of impudence and shamelessness, 
and of willingness to say to you such things as you 
would have liked best to hear. You would have 
liked to hear me wailing and lamenting and doing 
and saying many things which are, as I maintain, 
unworthy of me—such things as you are accustomed 
to hear from others. But I did not think at the time 
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that I ought, on account of the danger I was in, to do 
anything unworthy of a free man, nor do I now repent 
of having made my defence as I did, but I much 
prefer to die after such a defence than to live after 
a defence of the other sort. For neither in the court 
nor in war ought I or any other man to plan to escape 
death by every possible means. In battles it is often 
plain that a man might avoid death by throwing 
down his arms and begging mercy of his pursuers; 
and there are many other means of escaping death 
in dangers of various kinds if one is willing to do and 
say anything. But, gentlemen, it is not hard to escape 
death; it is much harder to escape wickedness, for 
that runs faster than death. And now I, since I am 
slow and old, am caught by the slower runner, and 
my accusers, who are clever and quick, by the faster, 
wickedness. And now I shall go away convicted by 
you and sentenced to death, and they go convicted 
by truth of villainy and wrong. And I abide by my 
penalty, and they by theirs. Perhaps these things 
had to be so, and I think they are well. 

And now l wish to prophesy to you, O ye who 
have condemned me; for I am now at the time 
when men most do prophesy, the time just before 
death. And I say to you, ye men who have slain 
me, that punishment will come upon you straight- 
way after my death, far more grievous in sooth than 
the punishment of death which you have meted out 
to me. For now you have done this to me because 
you hoped that you would be relieved from rendering 
an account of your lives, but I say that you will find 
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the result far different. Those who will force you to 
give an account will be more numerous than hereto- 
fore ; men whom I restrained, though you knew it 
not; and they will be harsher, inasmuch as they are 
younger, and you will be more annoyed. For if you 
think that by putting men to death you will prevent 
anyone from reproaching you because you do not act 
as you should, you are mistaken. That mode of 
escape is neither possible at all nor honourable, but 
the easiest and most honourable escape is not by 
suppressing others, but by making yourselves as good 
as possible. So with this prophecy to you who 
condemned me I take my leave. 

But with those who voted for my acquittal I should 
like to converse about this which has happened, while 
the authorities are busy and before I go to the place 
where I must die. Wait with me so long, my friends ; 
for nothing prevents our chatting with each other 
while there is time. I feel that you are my friends, 
and I wish to show you the meaning of this which has 
now happened tome. For, judges—and in calling you 
judges I give you your right name—a wonderful thing 
has happened to me. For hitherto the customary 
prophetic monitor always spoke to me very frequently 
and opposed me even in very small matters, if I was 
going to do anything I should not; but now, as you 
yourselves see, this thing which might be thought, 
and is generally considered, the greatest of evils has 
come upon me; but the divine sign did not oppose me 
either when I left my home in the morning, or when I 
came here to the court, or at any point of my speech, 
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when I was going to say anything; and yet on other 
occasions it stopped me at many points in the midst 
of a speech; but now, in this affair, it has not 
opposed me in anything I was doing or saying. 
What then do I suppose is the reason? I will tell 
you. This which has happened to me is doubtless a 
good thing, and those of us who think death is an 
evil must be mistaken. A convincing proof of this 
has been given me; for the accustomed sign would 
surely have opposed me if [ had not been going to 
meet with something good. 

Let us consider in another way also how good 
reason there is to hope that it is a good thing. For 
the state of death is one of two things: either it is 
virtually nothingness, so that the dead has no con- 
sciousness of anything, or it is, as people say, a 
change and migration of the soul from this to 
another place. And if it is unconsciousness, like a 
sleep in which the sleeper does not even dream, 
death would be a wonderful gain. For I think if 
any one were to pick out that night in which he 
slept a dreamless sleep and, comparing with it the 
other nights and days of his life, were to say, after 
due consideration, how many days and nights in his 
life had passed more pleasantly than that night,—I 
believe that not only any private person, but even 
the great King of Persia himself would find that 
they were few in comparison with the other days 
and nights. So if such is the nature of death, I 
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count it a gain; for in that case, all time seems to be 
no longer than one night. But on the other hand, 
if death is, as it were, a change of habitation from 
here to some other place, and if what we are told is 
true, that all the dead are there, what greater bless- 
ing could there be, judges? For if a man when he 
reaches the other world, after leaving behind these 
who claim to be judges, shall find those who are 
really judges who are said to sit in judgment there, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus and Tripto- 
lemus, and all the other demigods who were just 
men in their lives, would the change of habitation 
be undesirable? Or again, what would any of you 
give to meet with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod 
and Homer? I am willing to die many times over, 
if these things are true; for I personally should find 
the life there wonderful, when I met Palamedes 
or Ajax, the son of Telamon, or any other men of 
old who lost their lives through an unjust judg- 
ment, and compared my experience with theirs. I 
think that would not be unpleasant. And the 
greatest pleasure would be to pass my time in 
examining and investigating the people there, as I 
do those here, to find out who among them is wise 
and who thinks he is when he is not. What price 
would any of you pay, judges, to examine him who 
led the great army against Troy, or Odysseus, or 
Sisyphus, or countless others, both men and women, 
whom I might mention? To converse and associate 
with them and examine them would be immeasurable 
happiness. At any rate, the folk there do not kill 
people for it; since, if what we are told is true, 
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they are immortal for all future time, besides being 
happier in other respects than men are here. 

But you also, judges, must regard death hope- 
fully and must bear in mind this one truth, that 
no evil can come to a good man either in life or 
after death, and God does not neglect him. So, 
too, this which has come to me has not come by 
chance, but I see plainly that it was better for me to 
die now and be freed from troubles. That is the 
reason why the sign never interfered with me, and I 
am not at all angry with those who condemned me 
or with my accusers. And yet it was not with that 
in view that they condemned and accused me, but 
because they thought to injure me. They deserve 
blame for that. However, I make this request of 
them: when my sons grow up, gentlemen, punish 
them by troubling them as I have troubled you ; if 
they seem to you to care for money or anything else 
more than for virtue, and if they think they amount 
to something when they do not, rebuke them as | 
have rebuked you because they do not care for what 
they ought, and think they amount to something 
when they are worth nothing. If you do this, both 
I and my sons shall have received just treatment 
from you. 

But now the time has come to go away. I go to 
die, and you to live; but which of us goes to the 
better lot, is known to none but God. 
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We arrived yesterday evening from the army at 
Potidaea,! and I sought with delight, after an absence 
of some time, my wonted conversations. Accord- 
ingly I went into the wrestling-school of Taureas,? 
opposite the Queen’s shrine,? and there I came upon 
quite a number of people, some of whom were un- 
known to me, but most of whom I knew. And as 
soon as they saw me appear thus unexpectedly, they 
hailed me from a distance on every side ; but Chaere- 
phon, like the mad creature that he is, jumped up 
from their midst and ran to me, and grasping me by 
the hand— 

Socrates, he said, how did you survive the battle ? 
(Shortly before we came away there had been a 
battle at Potidaea, of which the people here had only 
just had news.) 


2 A professional trainer. 

3 There was a shrine of Basile, or the Queen (of whom 
nothing is known), some way to the south of the Acropolis. 
Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 203. 
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In the state in which you see me, I replied. 

It has been reported here, you know, said he, that 
the battle was very severe, and that many of our 
acquaintance have lost their lives in it. 

Then the report, I replied, is pretty near the truth. 

You were present, he asked, at the fighting ? 

I was present. 

Then sit down here, he said, and give us a full 
account; for as yet we have had no clear report of 
it all. And with that he led me to a seat by Critias, 
son of Callaeschrus. So Isat down there and greeted 
Critias and the rest, and gave them all the news from 
the battlefield, in answer to their various questions ; 
each had his inquiry to make. 

When we had had enough of such matters, I in 
my turn began to inquire about affairs at home, how 
philosophy was doing at present, and whether any of 
the rising young men had distinguished themselves 
for wisdom or beauty or both. Then Critias, looking 
towards the door, for he saw some young fellows who 
were coming in with some railing at each other, and 
a crowd of people following on behind them, said— 
Concerning the beauties, Socrates, I expect you will 
get your knowledge at once: for these who are 
coming in are in fact forerunners and lovers of the 
person who is held, for the moment at least, to be the 
greatest beauty ; and he himself, I imagine, must 
by now be nearly upon us. 

Who is he, I asked, and whose son? 

You must know, he replied, but he was not yet 
grown up when you went away,—Charmides, son of 
our uncle Glaucon, and my cousin. 

I do know, to be sure, I said; for he was not to 
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be despised even then, when he was still a child, and 
now, I suppose, he will be quite a youth by this time. 

You will know this moment, he said, both how 
much and to what purpose he has grown. And just 
as he spoke these words, Charmides entered. 

Now I, my good friend, am no measurer: I am a 
mere “ white line ”1 in measuring beautiful people, 
for almost everyone who has just grown up appears 
beautiful to me. Nay and this time, moreover, the 
young man appeared to me a marvel of stature and 
beauty ; and all the rest, to my thinking, were in love 
with him, such was their astonishment and confusion 
when he came in, and a number of other lovers were 
following in his train. On the part of men like us it 
was not so surprising ; but when I came to observe 
the boys I noticed that none of them, not even the 
smallest, had eyes for anything else, but that they 
all gazed at him as if he were astatue. Then Chaere- 
phon called me and said—How does the youth strike 
you, Socrates? Has he not a fine face? 

Immensely so, I replied. 

Yet if he would consent to strip, he said, you would 
think he had no face, he has such perfect beauty of 
form. 

And these words of Chaerephon were repeated by 
the rest. Then,—By Heracles! I said, what an irre- 
sistible person you make him out to be, if he has but 
one more thing—a little thing—besides. 

What ? said Critias. 

If in his soul, I replied, he is of good grain. And 
I should think, Critias, he ought to be, since he is of 
your house, 


marking off measurements on white stone or marble: cf. 
Soph. fr. 306. 
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Ah, he said, he is right fair and good in that way 
also. 

Why then, I said, let us strip that very part of him 
and view it first, instead of his form; for anyhow, at 
that age, I am sure he is quite ready to have a dis- 
cussion. 

Very much so, said Critias ; for, I may say, he is in 
fact a philosopher, and also—as others besides him- 
self consider—quite a poet. 

That, my dear Critias, I said, is a gift which your 
family has had a long while back, through your kin- 
ship with Solon. But why not call the young man 
here and show him to me? For surely, even if he 
were younger still, there could be no discredit in our 
having a talk with him before you, who are at once 
his guardian and his cousin. 

You are quite right, he said, and we will call him. 
Thereupon he said to his attendant,—Boy, call 
Charmides; tell him I want him to see a doctor 
about the ailment with which he told me he was 
troubled yesterday. Then, turning to me,—You 
know, he has spoken lately of having a headache, 
said Critias, on getting up in the morning : now why 
should you not represent to him that you know a 
cure for headache ? 

Why not? I said: only he must come. 

Oh, he will be here, he said. 

And so it was; for he came, and caused much 
laughter, because each of us who were seated made 
room for him by pushing hard at his neighbour so 
as to have him sitting beside himself, until at either 
end of the seat one had to stand up, and we 
tumbled the other off sideways; and he came and 
sat down between me and Critias. But here, my 
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friend, I began to feel perplexed, and my former con- 
fidence in looking forward to a quite easy time in 
talking with him had been knocked out of me. And 
when, on Critias telling him that it was I who knew 
the cure, he gave me such a look with his eyes as 
passes description, and was just about to plunge into 
a question, and when all the people in the wrestling- 
school surged round about us on every side—then, 
ah then, my noble friend, I saw inside his cloak and 
caught fire, and could possess myself no longer ; and 
I thought none was so wise in love-matters as Cydias,* 
who in speaking of a beautiful boy recommends some- 
one to “ beware of coming as a fawn before the lion, 
and being seized as his portion of flesh”; for I too 
felt I had fallen a prey to some such creature. How- 
ever, when he had asked me if I knew the cure for 
headache, I somehow contrived to answer that I 
knew. 

Then what is it? he asked. 

So I told him that the thing itself was a certain 
leaf, but there was a charm to go with the remedy ; 
and if one uttered the charm at the moment of its 
application, the remedy made one perfectly well; 
but without the charm there was no efficacy in the 
leaf. 

Then I will take down the charm, said he, from you 
in writing. 

Do you prefer, I asked, to get my consent first, or 
to do without it ? 

This made him laugh, and he said: To get your 
consent, Socrates. 

Very well, I said; and are you certain of my 
name? 

Unless I am at fault, he replied; for there is no 
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little talk of you among the set of our age, and I 
remember as a mere child the sight of you in company 
with Critias here. 

That is a good thing, I said: for I shall speak more 
freely to you about the charm, and its real nature 
just now I was at a loss for the way to apprise you 
of its power. For it is of such a nature, Charmides, 
that it cannot cure the head alone; I daresay you 
have yourself sometimes heard good doctors say, you 
know, when a patient comes to them with a pain in 
his eyes, that it is not possible for them to attempt a 
cure of his eyes alone, but that it is necessary to treat 
his head too at the same time, if he is to have his eyes 
in good order ; and so again, that to expect ever to 
treat the head by itself, apart from the body as a 
whole, is utter folly. And on this principle they 
apply their regimen to the whole body, and attempt 
to treat and heal the part along with the whole; or 
have you not observed that this is what they say, 
and is done in fact ? 

Certainly I have, he said. 

And you consider it well said, and accept the 
principle ? 

Most assuredly, he said. 

Then I, on hearing his approval, regained my 
courage ; and little by little I began to muster up 
my confidence again, and my spirit began to re- 
kindle. So I said,—Such, then, Charmides, is the 
nature of this charm. I learnt it on campaign over 
there, from one of the Thracian physicians of Zal- 
moxis,! who are said even to make one immortal. 
This Thracian said that the Greeks were right in 


t A legendary hero of the Thracian race of the Getae; cf. 


Herodotus, iv. 94-6. 
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advising as I told you just now: “ but Zalmoxis,” 

he said, “ our king, who is a god, says that as you 
ought not to attempt to cure eyes without head, or 
head without body, so you should not treat body 
without soul ” ; and this was the reason why most 
maladies evaded the physicians of Greece —that 
they neglected the whole, on which they ought to 
spend their pains, for if this were out of order it 
was impossible for the part to be in order. For all 
that was good and evil, he said, in the body and in 
man altogether was sprung from the soul, and flowed 
along from thence as it did from the head into the 
eyes. Wherefore that part was to be treated first 
and foremost, if all was to be well with the head and 
the rest of the body. And the treatment of the soul, 
so he said, my wonderful friend, is by means of certain 
charms, and these charms are words of the right sort : 
by the use of such words is temperance engendered 
in our souls, and as soon as it is engendered and 
present we may easily secure health to the head, and 
to the rest of the body also. Now in teaching me 
the remedy and the charms he remarked,—‘ Let 
nobody persuade you to treat his head with this 
remedy, unless he has first submitted his soul for you 
to treat with the charm. For at present,” he said, 
“the cure of mankind is beset with the error of 
certain doctors who attempt to practise the one 
method without the other.” And he most parti- 
cularly enjoined on me not to let anyone, however 
wealthy or noble or handsome, induce me to disobey 
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him. So I, since I have given him my oath, and must 
obey him, will do as he bids; and if you agree to 
submit your soul first to the effect of the Thracian 
charms, according to the stranger’s injunctions, I 
will apply the remedy to your head: otherwise we 
shall be at a loss what to do with you, my dear 
Charmides. 

Then Critias, when he heard me say this, re- 
marked,—This affection of the head, Socrates, will 
turn out to be a stroke of luck for the young man, if 
he is to be compelled on account of his head to im- 
prove his understanding also. However, let me tell 
you, Charmides is considered to excel his comrades 
not only in appearance, but also in that very thing 
which you say is produced by your charm: temper- 
ance you Say it is, do you not? 

Certainly, I replied. 

Then be assured, he said, that he is considered to 
be far and away the most temperate person now 
alive, while in every other respect, for a youth of his 
age, he is second to none. 

Why, yes, I said, and it is only right, Charmides, 
that you should excel the rest in all these respects ; 
for I do not suppose there is anyone else here who 
could readily point to a case of any two Athenian 
houses uniting together which would be likely to 
produce handsomer or nobler offspring than those 
from which you are sprung. For your father’s house, 
which comes from Critias, son of Dropides, has been 
celebrated by Anacreon and Solon and many other 
poets, so that it is famed by tradition among us as 
pre-eminent in beauty and virtue and all else that 
is accounted happiness; and then, your mother’s 
house is famous in the same way, for of Pyrilampes, 
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your uncle, it is said that no one in all the continent 
was considered to be his superior in beauty or 
stature, whenever he came as envoy to the great 
king or anyone else in Asia, and his house as a 
whole is no whit inferior to the other. Sprung 
from such people, it is to be supposed that you 
would be first in all things. And indeed, as regards 
your visible form, dear son of Glaucon, I consider 
that nowhere have you fallen behind any of your 
ancestors. But if your nature is really rich in 
temperance and those other things, as our friend 
here says, blessed is the son, dear Charmides, I 
exclaimed, that your mother has borne in you! 
However, the case stands thus: if you already 
possess temperance, as Critias here declares, and you 
are sufficiently temperate, then you never had an 
need of the charms of Zalmoxis or of Abaris the 
Hyperborean,* and might well be given at once 
the remedy for the head; but if you prove to be 
still lacking that virtue, we must apply the charm 
before the remedy. So tell me yourself whether 
you agree with our friend, and can say that you are 
already sufficiently provided with temperance, or 
are deficient in it? 

At this Charmides blushed and, for one thing, 
looked more beautiful then ever, for his modesty 
became his years; and then, too, he answered 
most ingenuously, saying it was no easy matter 
at the moment either to admit or to deny the words 
of the question. For if, he went on, I say I am not 
temperate, not only is it a strange thing to say against 
oneself, but I shall at the same time be taxing 
with untruth both Critias and many others who 
consider me to be temperate, as he gives out; while 
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if, on the other hand, I say I am, and praise myself, 
it will probably be found distasteful; so that I 
cannot see what answer I am to give you. 

Then I said: Your answer is a natural one, in 
my opinion, Charmides; and I think, I went on, 
that we must join in inquiring whether you possess 
the thing I am asking after, or not, in order that 
neither you may be forced to say what you do not 
wish, nor I on my part may recklessly try my hand 
at medicine. So if it is agreeable to you, I am ready 
to inquire with you ; but, if it is not, to let it alone. 

Why, nothing, he said, could be more agreeable 
to me: so far as that goes, therefore, inquire in 
whatever way you think we had better proceed. 

Then this is the way, I said, in which I consider 
that our inquiry into this mattcr had best be con- 
ducted. Now, it is clear that, if you have temper- 
ance with you, you can hold an opinion about it. 
For being in you, I presume it must, in that case, 
afford some perception from which you can form 
some opinion of what temperance is, and what kind 
of thing it is: do you not think so? 

I do, he replied. 

And since you understand the Greek tongue, I 
said, you can tell me, I suppose, your view of this 
particular thought of yours? 

I daresay, he said. 

Then in order that we may make a guess whether 
it is in you or not, tell me, I said, what you say 
of temperance according to your opinion. 

He at first hung back, and was not at all willing 
to answer: but presently he said that, to his mind, 
temperance was doing everything orderly and 
quietly—walking in the streets, talking, and doing 
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everything else of that kind ; and in a word, he said, 
I think the thing about which you ask may be called 
quietness. 

Well, I said, are you right there? They do 
say, you know, Charmides, that quiet people are 
temperate: so let us see if there is anything in 
what they say. Tell me, is not temperance, how- 
ever, among the honourable things ? 

To be sure, he said. 

Well, which is most honourable at the writing- 
master’s, to write the same sort of letters quickly 
or quietly ? 

Quickly. 

And in reading, to do it quickly or slowly ? 

Quickly. 

And so, in the same way, to play the lyre quickly, 
or to wrestle nimbly, is far more honourable than 
to do it quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

And what of boxing, alone or combined with 
wrestling ? Is it not the same there too? 

To be sure. 

And in running and leaping and all activities of 
the body, are not nimble and quick movements 
accounted honourable, while sluggish and quiet 
ones are deemed disgraceful ? 

Apparently. 

So we find, I said, that in the body, at least, it 
is not quietness, but the greatest quickness and 
nimbleness that is most honourable, do we not? 

Certainly. 

And temperance was an honourable thing ? 


Yes. 
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Then in the body, at least, it is not quietness but 
quickness that will be the more temperate thing, 
since temperance is honourable. 

So it seems, he said. 

Well now, I went on; in learning, is facility the 
more honourable, or difficulty ? 

Facility. 

And facility in learning, I said, is learning quickly, 
and difficulty in learning is learning quietly and 
slowly ? 

Yes. 

And is it not more honourable to teach another 
quickly and forcibly, rather than quietly and slowly ? 

es. 

Well now, is it more honourable to be reminded 
and to remember quietly and slowly, or forcibly 
and quickly ? 

Forcibly, he replied, and quickly. 

And is not readiness of mind a, sort of nimbleness 
of the soul, not a quietness ? 

True. 

And to apprehend what is said, whether at the 
writing-master’s or the lyre-master’s or anywhere 
else, not as quietly as possible, but as quickly, is 
most honourable ? 

Yes. 

Well, and in the searchings of the soul, and in 
deliberation, it is not the quietest person, I imagine, 
or he who deliberates and discovers with difficulty, 
that is held worthy of praise, but he who does this 
most easily and quickly. 

That is so, he said. 

Then in all, I said, Charmides, that concerns 
either our soul or our body, actions of quickness and 
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nimbleness are found to be more honourable than 
those of slowness and quietness ? 

It looks like it, he said. 

So temperance cannot be a sort of quietness, nor 
can the temperate life be quiet, by this argument 
at least ; since, being temperate, it must be honour- 
able. For we have these two alternatives: either 
in no cases, or I should think in very few, can we find 
that the quiet actions in life are more honourable 
than the quick and vigorous ones; or at all events, 
my friend, if of the more honourable actions there 
are absolutely as many quiet ones as forcible and 
quick, not even so will temperance be acting quietly 
any more than acting forcibly and quickly, either 
in walking or in talking or in any other sphere; 
nor will the quiet life be more temperate than the 
unquiet ; since in our argument we assumed that 
temperance is an honourable thing, and have found 
that quick things are just as honourable as quiet 
things. 

Your statement, he said, Socrates, seems to me 
to be correct. 

Once more then, I went on, Charmides, attend 
more closely and look into yourself; reflect on 
the quality that is given you by the presence of 
temperance, and what quality it must have to 
work this effect on you. Take stock of all this and 
tell me, like a good, brave fellow, what it appears 
to you to be. 

He paused a little, and after a quite manly effort 
of self-examination: Well, I think, he said, that 
temperance makes men ashamed or bashful, and 
that temperance is the same as modesty. 
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Well now, I asked, did you not admit a moment 
ago that temperance is honourable ? 

Certainly I did, he said. 

And temperate men are also good? 

Yes. 

Well, can that be good which does not produce 
good men? 

No, indeed. 

And we conclude that it is not only honourable, 
but good also. 

I think so. 

Well then, I said, are you not convinced that 
Homer tis right in saying— 


Modesty, no good mate for a needy man ? 


I am, he said. 

Then it would seem that modesty is not good, 
and good. 

Apparently. 

But temperance is good, if its presence makes 
men good, and not bad. 

It certainly seems to me to be as you say. 

So temperance cannot be modesty, if it is in fact 
good, while modesty is no more good than evil. 

Why, I think, he said, Socrates, that is correctly 
stated; but there is another view of temperance 
on which I would like to have your opinion. I 
remembered just now what I once heard someone 
say, that temperance might be doing one’s own 
business. I ask you, then, do you think he is 
right in saying this ? 

You rascal, I said, you have heard it from Critias 
here, or some other of our wise men! 


1 Od. xvii. 347. 
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Seemingly, said Critias, from some other: for 
indeed he did not from me. 

But what does it matter, Socrates, said Charmides, 
from whom I heard it? 

Not at all, I replied; for in any case we have not 
to consider who said it, but whether it is a true 
saying or no. 

Now you speak rightly, he said. 

Yes, on my word, I said: but I shall be surprised 
if we can find out how it stands; for it looks like 
a kind of riddle. 

Why so? he asked. 

Because, I replied, presumably the speaker of 
the words “ temperance is doing one’s own business ” 
did not mean them quite as he spoke them. Or 
do you consider that the scribe does nothing when 
he writes or reads ? 

I rather consider that he does something, he replied. 

And does the scribe, in your opinion, write and 
read his own name only, and teach you boys to do 
the same with yours? Or did you write your 
enemies. names just as much as your own and your 
friends’ ? 

Just as much. 

Well, were you meddlesome or intemperate in 
doing this ? 

Not at all. 

And you know you were not doing your own 
business, if writing and reading are doing something. 

Why, so they are. 

And indeed medical work, my good friend, and 
building and weaving and producing anything what- 
ever that is the work of any art, I presume is doing 
something. 
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Certainly. 

Well then, I went on, do you think a state would 
be well conducted under a law which enjoined that 
everyone should weave and scour his own coat, anu 
make his own shoes, and his own flask and scraper, 
and everything else on the same principle of not 
touching the affairs of others but performing and 
doing his own for himself ? 

I think not, he replied. 

But still, I said, a state whose conduct is temperate 
will be well conducted. 

Of course, he said. 

Then doing one’s own business in that sense and in 
that way will not be temperance. 

Apparently not. 

So that person was riddling, it seems, just as I said 
a moment ago, when he said that doing one’s own 
business is temperance. For I take it he was not 
such a fool as all that : or was it some idiot that you 
heard saying this, Charmides ? 

Far from it, he replied, for indeed he seemed to 
be very wise. 

Then it is perfectly certain, in my opinion, that he 
propounded it as a riddle, in view of the difficulty of 
understanding what “ doing one’s own business ” can 
mean. 

I daresay, he said. 

Well, what can it mean, this “‘ doing one’s own 
business “? Can you tell me? 

I do not know, upon my word, he replied: but I 
daresay it may be that not even he who said it knew 


+ The flask contained oil for anointing the body before 
exercise, and the scraper was for scraping it afterwards, or 
at the bath. 
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in the least what he meant. And as he said this he 
Save a sly laugh and glanced at Critias. 

Now Critias for some time had been plainly burning 
With anxiety to distinguish himself in the eyes of 
Charmiides and the company, and having with diffi- 
culty restrained himself heretofore, he now could 
do so no longer; for I believe that what I had 
Supposed was perfectly true—that Charmides had 
heard this answer about temperance from Critias. 
And so Charmides, wishing him to make answer 
instead of himself, sought to stir him up in particular, 
and pointed out that he himself had been refuted ; 
but Critias rebelled against it, and seemed to me to 
have got angry with him, as a poet does with an actor 
who mniishandles his verses on the stage: so he looked 
hard. at him and said: Do you really suppose, Char- 
mides, that if you do: not know what can have been 
the meaning of the man who said that temperance 
was Cloing one’s own business, he did not know either ? 

W hy, my excellent Critias, I said, no wonder if our 
friend, at his age, cannot understand; but you, I 
should think, may be expected to know, in view of 
your years and your studies. So if you concede that 
temperance is what he says, and you accept the 
statement, for my part I would greatly prefer to 
have you as partner in the inquiry as to whether this 
saying is true or not. 

W ell, I quite concede it, he said, and accept it. 

That is good, then, I said. Now tell me, do you 
also concede what I was asking just now—that all 
craftsmen make something ? 

I do. 

Amd do you consider that they make their own 
things only, or those of others also ? 
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Those of others also. 

And are they temperate in not making their own 
things only? 

Yes : what reason is there against it ? he said. 

None for me, I replied ; but there may be for him 
who, after assuming that temperance is doing one’s 
own business, proceeds to say there is no reason 
against those also who do others’ business being 
temperate. 

And have I, pray, he said, admitted that those 
who do others’ business are temperate? Or was my 
admission of those who make! things ? 

Tell me, I said, do you not call making and doing 
the same? 

No indeed, he replied, nor working and making the 
same either: this I learnt from Hesiod,? who said, 
“ Work is no reproach.” Now, do you suppose that 
if he had given the names of working and doing to 
such works as you were mentioning just now, he 
would have said there was no reproach in shoe-making 
or pickle-selling or serving the stews? It is not to 
be thought, Socrates; he rather held, I conceive, 
that making was different from doing and working, 
and that while a thing made might be a reproach if 
it had no connexion with the honourable, work could 
never be a reproach. For things honourably and 
usefully made he called works, and such makings he 
called workings and doings; and we must suppose 
that it was only such things as these that he called 
our proper concerns, but all that was harmful, the 
concerns of others. So that we must conclude that 
Hesiod, and anyone else of good sense, calls him 
temperate who does his own business. 


2 Works and Days, 309. 
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Ah, Critias, I said, you had hardly begun, when I 
grasped the purport of your speech—that you called 
one's proper and one’s own things good, and that the 
makings of the good you called doings; for in fact 
I have heard Prodicus drawing innumerable dis- 
tinctions between names. Well, I will allow you any 
application of a name that you please ; only make 
clear to what thing it is that you attach such-and- 
such a name. So begin now over again, and define 
more plainly. Do you say that this doing or making, 


or whatever is the term you prefer, of good things, is 
temperance ? 


I do, he replied. 

Then not he who does evil, but he who does good, 
is temperate ? 

And do not you, my excellent friend, he said, 
think so? 

Leave that aside, I said; for we have not to con- 
sider yet what I think, but what you say now. 

Well, all the same, I say, he replied, that he who 
does evil instead of good is not temperate, whereas 
he who does good instead of evil is temperate : for I 
give you `“ the doing of good things is temperance ” 
as my plain definition. 

And there is no reason, I daresay, why your state- 
ment should not be right ; but still I wonder, I went 
on, whether you judge that temperate men are 
ignorant of their temperance. | 

No, I do not, he said. 

A little while ago, I said, were you not saying that 
there was no reason why craftsmen should not be 
temperate in making others’ things as well ? 

Yes, I was, he said, but what of it? 

Nothing ; only tell me whether you think that a 
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doctor, in making someone healthy, makes a helpful 
result both for himself and for the person whom he 
cures. 

I do. 

And he who does this does his duty ? 

Yes. 

Is not he who does his duty temperate ? 

Indeed he is. 

Well, and must the doctor know when his medicine 
will be helpful, and when not? And must every 
craftsman know when he is likely to be benefited by 
the work he does, and when not? 

Probably not. 

Then sometimes, I went on, the doctor may have 
done what is helpful or harmful without knowing the 
effect of his own action ; and yet, in doing what was 
helpful, by your statement, he has done temperately. 
Or did you not state that? 

I did. 

Then it would seem that in doing what is helpful 
he may sometimes do temperately and be temperate, 
but be ignorant of his own temperance ? 

But that, he said, Socrates, could never be: if you 
think this in any way a necessary inference from my 
previous admissions, I would rather withdraw some 
of them, and not be ashamed to say my statements 
were wrong, than concede at any time that a man 
who is ignorant of himself is temperate. For I would 
almost say that this very thing, self-knowledge, is 
temperance, and I am at one with him who put up 
the inscription of those words at Delphi. For the 
purpose of that inscription on the temple, as it seems 
to me, is to serve as the god's salutation to those who 
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enter it, instead of “ Hail ! ’’—this is a wrong form of 
greeting, and they should rather exhort one another 
with the words, “ Be temperate!” And thus the 
god addresses those who are entering his temple in 
a mode which differs from that of men; such was the 
intention of the dedicator of the inscription in putting 
it up, I believe ; and that he says to each man who 
enters, in reality, “ Be temperate!” But he says it 
in a rather riddling fashion, as a prophet would ; for 
Know thyself!” and “ Be temperate!” are the 
same, as the inscription 1 and I declare, though one is 
likely enough to think them different—an error into 
which I consider the dedicators of the later inscrip- 
tions fell when they put up “ Nothing overmuch ” 2 
and “ A pledge, and thereupon perdition.” 3 For they 
supposed that “ Know thyself!” was a piece of 
advice, and not the god’s salutation of those who 
were entering; and so, in order that their dedica- 
tions too might equally give pieces of useful advice, 
they wrote these words and dedicated them. Now 
my object in saying all this, Socrates, is to abandon 
to you all the previous argument—for, though 
perhaps it was you who were more in the right, or 
perhaps it was I, yet nothing at all certain emerged 
from our statements—and to proceed instead to 
satisfy you of this truth, if you do not admit it, that 
temperance is knowing oneself. 

Why, Critias, I said, you treat me as though I pro- 
fessed to know the things on which I ask questions, 
and needed only the will to agree with you. But the 

* Mnõèrv yav appears first in Theognis, 335. 

3 “Eyyta mapa ð dry, an old saying on the rashness of giving 
a pledge, is quoted in a fragment of Cratinus, the elder rival 


of Aristophanes. Cf. Proverbs xi. 15—“ He that is surety 
for a stranger shall smart for it.” 
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fact of the matter is rather that I join you in the 
inquiry, each time that a proposition is made, because 
I myself do not know; I wish therefore to consider 
first, before I tell you whether I agree or not. Now, 
give me a moment to consider. 

Consider then, he said. 

Yes, and I am considering, I said. For if temper- 
ance is knowing anything, obviously: it must be a kind 
of science, and a science of something, must it not ? 

It is, he replied, and of self. 

And medicine, I said, is a science of health ? 

Certainly. 

Then if you should ask me, I said, wherein medicine, 
as a science of health is useful to us, and what it 
produces, I should say it is of very great benefit, 
since it produces health; an excellent result, if you 
allow so much. 

I allow it. 

And so, if you should ask me what result I take to 
be produced by building, as the builder’s science, I 
should say houses; and it would be the same with 
the other arts. Now it is for you, in your turn, to 
find an answer to a question regarding temperance— 
since you say it is a science of self, Critias—and to 
tell me what excellent result it produces for us, as 
science of self, and what it does that is worthy of 
its name. Come now, tell me. 

But, Socrates, he said, you are not inquiring 
rightly. For in its nature it is not like the other 
sciences, any more than any of them is like any 
other; whereas you are making your inquiry as 
though they were alike. For tell me, he said, what 
result is there of the arts of reckoning and geometry, 
in the way that a house is of building, or a coat of 
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weaving, or other products of the sort that one might 
point to in various arts? Well, can you, for your 
part, point to any such product in those two cases ? 
You cannot. 

To this I replied: What you say is true; but I 
can point out to you what is the peculiar subject of 
each of these sciences, distinct in each case from the 
science itself. Thus reckoning, I suppose, is con- 
cerned with the even and the odd in their numerical 
relations to themselves and to one another, is 
it not? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you grant that the odd and the even are 
different from the actual art of reckoning ? 

Of course. 

And once more, weighing is concerned with the 
heavier and the lighter weight ; but the heavy and 
the light are different from the actual art of weighing : 
you agree? 

I do. 

Then tell me, what is that of which temperance is 
the science, differing from temperance itself ? 

There you are, Socrates, he said: you push your 
investigation up to the real question at issue—in 
what temperance differs from all the other sciences— 
but you then proceed to seek some resemblance 
between it and them ; whereas there is no such thing, 
for while all the rest of the sciences have something 
other than themselves as their subject, this one alone 
is a science of the other sciences and of its own self. 
And of this you are far from being unconscious, since 
in fact, as I believe, you are doing the very thing you 
denied you were doing just now : for you are attempt- 
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ing to refute me, without troubling to follow the 
subject of our discussion. 

How can you think, I said, if my main effort is to 
refute you, that I do it with any other motive than 
that which would impel me to investigate the mean- 
ing of my own words—from a fear of carelessly 
supposing, at any moment, that I knew something 
while I knew it not? And so it is now: that is what 
Í am doing, I tell you. I am examining the argument 
mainly for my own sake, but also, perhaps, for that 
of my other intimates. Or do you not think it is for 
the common good, almost, of all men, that the truth 
about everything there is should be discovered ? 

Yes indeed, he replied, I do, Socrates. 

Then take heart, I said, my admirable friend, and 
answer the question put to you as you deem the case 
to be, without caring a jot whether it is Critias or 
Socrates who is being refuted: give the argument 
itself your attention, and observe what will become 
of it under the test of refutation. 

Well, he said, I will do so; for I think there is a 
good deal in what you say. 

Then tell me, I said, what you mean in regard to 
temperance. 

Why, I mean, he said, that it alone of all the 
sciences is the science both of itself and of the other 
sciences. 

So then, I said, it will be the science of the lack of 
science also, besides being the science of science ? 1 

Certainly, he replied. | 

Then only the temperate person will know himself, 


* Science or exact knowledge must be able to measure not 
only the field of knowledge, but also that of its negation, 
ignorance. 
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and be able to discern what he really knows and 
does not know, and have the power of judging what 
other people likewise know and think they know, in 
cases where they do know, and again, what they 
think they know, without knowing it ; everyone else 
will be unable. And so this is being temperate, or 
temperance, and knowing oneself—that one should 
know what one knows and what one does not know. 
Is that what you mean ? 

It is, he replied. 

Once more then, I said, as our third offering to the 
Saviour,! let us consider afresh, in the first place, 
whether such a thing as this is possible or not—to 
know that one knows, and does not know, what one 
knows and what one does not know; and secondly, 
if this is perfectly possible, what benefit we get by 
knowing it. 

We must indeed consider, he said. 

Come then, I said, Critias, consider if you can 
show yourself any more resourceful than I am; for 
I am at a loss. Shall I explain to you in what way i 

By all means, he replied. 

Well, I said, what all this comes to, if your last 
statement was correct, is merely that there is one 
science which is precisely a science of itself and of the 
other sciences, and moreover is a science of the lack 
of science at the same time. 

Certainly. 

Then mark what a strange statement it is that we 
are attempting to make, my friend: for if you will 
consider it as applied to other cases, you will surely 
see—so I believe—its impossibility. 


final wine-offering or toast to Zeus the Saviour. Cf. Pindar, 
Isthm. v. init. 
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How so? In what cases? 

In the following: ask yourself if you think there 
is a sort of vision which is not the vision of things that 
we see in the ordinary way, but a vision of itself and 
of the other sorts of vision, and of the lack of vision 
likewise ; which, while being vision, sees no colour, 
but only itself and the other sorts of vision. Do you 
think there is any such ? 

Upon my word, I do not. 

And what do you say to a sort of hearing which 
hears not a single sound, but hears itself and the 
other sorts of hearing and lack of hearing ? 

I reject that also. 

Then take all the senses together as a whole, and 
consider if you think there is any sense of the senses 
and of itself, but insensible of any of the things of 
which the other senses are sensible. 

I do not. 

Now, do you think there is any desire which is the 
desire, not of any pleasure, but of itself and of the 
other desires ? | 

No, indeed. 

Nor, again, is there a wish, I imagine, that wishes 
no good, but wishes itself and the other wishes. 

Quite so; there is not. 

And would you say there is any love of such a sort 
that it is actually a love of no beauty, but of itself 
and of the other loves ? 

Not I, he replied. 

And have you ever observed any fear which fears 
itself and the other fears, but has no fear of a single 
dreadful thing ? 
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No, I have not, he replied. 

Or an opinion which is an opinion of opinions and 
of itself, but without any opinion such as the other 
opinions have ? 

By no means. 

But it is apparently a science of this kind that we 
are assuming—one that is a science of no branch of 
study, but a science of itself and of the other sciences, 

So we are. 

And it is a strange thing, if it really exists? For 
we should not affirm as yet that it does not exist, 
but should still consider whether it does exist. 

You are right. 

Well now, this science is a science of something, 
that is, it has a certain faculty whereby it can be a 
science of something, has it not ? 

Certainly. 

For, you know, we say the greater has a certain 
faculty whereby it can be greater than something ? 1 

Quite so. 

That is, than something smaller, if it is to be 
greater. 

Necessarily. 

So if we could find a greater which is greater than 
other greater things, and than itself, but not greater 
than the things beside which the others are greater, 
I take it there can be no doubt that it would be in 
the situation of being, if greater than itself, at the 
same time smaller than itself, would it not ? 

Most inevitably, Socrates, he said. 

Or again, if there is a double of other doubles and 


false analogy between two quite different uses of the genitive 
in Greek, represented in English by the comparative “than ” 
and the objective “ of,” 
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of itself, both it and the others must of course be 
halves, if it is to be their double; for, you know, a 
double cannot be “ of ” anything else than its half. 

True. 

And what is more than itself will also be less, and 
the heavier will be lighter, and the older younger, 
and so on with everything else: whatever has its 
Own faculty applied to itself will have also the 
natural quality to which its faculty was applicable, 
will it not? For instance, hearing is, as we say, just 
a hearing of sound, is it not? 

Yes. 

So if it is to hear itself, it will hear a sound of its 
own ; for it would not hear otherwise. 

Most inevitably. 

And sight, I suppose, my excellent friend, if it is 
to see itself, must needs have a colour ; for sight can 
never see what is colourless. 

No more it can. 

Then do you perceive, Critias, in the various cases 
we have propounded, how some of them strike us as 
absolutely impossible, while others raise serious 
doubts as to the faculty of the thing being ever 
applicable to itself? For with magnitudes, numbers, 
and the like it is absolutely impossible, is it not ? 

Certainly. 

But again, with hearing and sight, or in the further 
cases of motion moving itself and heat burning itself, 
and all other actions of the sort, the fact must appear 
incredible to some, but perhaps not to others. So 
what we want, my friend, is some great man who 
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will determine to our satisfaction in every respect 
whether there is nothing in nature so constituted as 
to have its own faculty applicable to itself, and not 
only some other object, or whether there are some 
such, and others not such; and whether, again, if 
there are things that have such relation to themselves, 
they include a science which we assert to be temper- 
ance. For my part, I distrust my own competence 
to determine these questions, and hence I am neither 
able to affirm whether it is possible that there should 
be a science of science, nor willing, let it be ever so 
true, to acknowledge this to be temperance until I 
have made out whether such a thing as this would 
benefit us or not. For, you see, I have a presenti- 
ment that temperance is something beneficial and 
good; and you, therefore, son of Callaeschrus— 
since you lay it down that temperance is this very 
science of science, and moreover of the lack of science 
—shall first indicate the possibility, as I put it just 
now, and then the benefit added to the possibility, 
of such a thing; and perhaps you will then satisfy 
me that your definition of temperance is correct. 
Now when Critias heard this and saw me in a 
difficulty, he seemed to me—just as the sight of 
someone yawning opposite causes people to be 
affected in the same way—to be compelled by the 
sense of my difficulty to be caught in a difficulty him- 
self. And so, since he usually contrived to distinguish 
himself, he was too ashamed to bring himself to admit 
to me before the company that he was unable to 
determine the questions with which I challenged 
him, but made a very indistinct reply in order to 
conceal his difficulty. Then I, to forward the dis- 
cussion, remarked: Well, if you prefer, Critias, let 
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us concede for the moment that there may possibly 
be a science of science: some other time we shall 
consider whether such is the fact or not. Come then : 
suppose it is perfectly possible: how is one helped 
thereby to know what one knows and does not know ? 
For this, you are aware, we said ! was the meaning 
of self-knowledge and temperance, did we not ? 

Certainly, he said; and it must surely follow, 
Socrates; for if a man has a science which knows 
itself, he will be similar himself to that which he has. 
For instance, he who has swiftness will be swift; he 
who has beauty will be beautiful, and he who has 
knowledge will know ; and when he has knowledge 
that is of itself, he will then, surely, be in the position 
of knowing himself. 

I do not dispute, I said, that when a man has that 
which knows itself he will know himself; but having 
that, how is he bound to know what he knows and 
what he does not know ? 

Because, Socrates, the two things are the same. 

I daresay, I said ; but I am afraid I am still my old 
self: I still do not see how knowing what one knows 
and does not know is the same as the other. 

How do you mean? he asked. 

In this way, I replied: will a science of science, if 
such exists, be able to domore than determine that one 
of two things is science, and the other is not science ? 

No, only that. 

Now, is science or lack of science of health the 
same as science or lack of science of justice ? 

By no means. 

For the one, I suppose, is medicine, and the other 
politics, while the thing in question is merely science. 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And if a man has no added knowledge of health 
and justice, but knows only science, as having science 
of that alone, he will probably know that he has a 
certain piece of scientific knowledge about himself 
and about other people, will he not? 

Yes. | 

But how will this science help him to know what he 
knows? For of course he knows health by means of 
medicine, not temperance, and harmony by means 
of music, not temperance, and building by means of 
the builder’s art, not temperance; and so it will be 
in every case, will it not? 

Apparently. 

And how will temperance, supposing it is only a 
science of sciences, help him to know that he knows 
health, or that he knows building ? 

By no means. 

Then he who is ignorant of all this will not know 
what he knows, but only that he knows. 

So it seems. 

Then being temperate, or temperance, will not be 
this knowledge of what one knows or does not know, 
but, it would seem, merely knowing that one knows 
or does not know. 

It looks like it. 

Then such a person will also be unable to examine 
another man’s claim to some knowledge, and make 
out whether he knows or does not know what he says 
he knows: he will merely know, it would seem, that 
he has a certain knowledge; but of what it is, 
temperance will not cause him to know. 
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Apparently not. 

So he will be able to distinguish neither the man 
who pretends to be a doctor, but is none, from the 
man who really is one, nor any other man who has 
knowledge from him who has none. But let us 
consider it another way: if the temperate man or 
anybody else would discriminate between the true 
doctor and the false, he will go to work thus, will he 
not? He will surely not talk to him about medicine ; 
for, as we were saying, the doctor understands 
nothing else but health and disease. Is not that so? 

Yes, it is. 

But about science he knows nothing, for that, you 
know, we assigned to temperance alone. 

Yes. 

So the-medical man knows nothing about medicine 
either, since medicine is, of course, a science. 

True. | 

Then the temperate man will know, indeed, that 
the doctor has a certain science; but when he has 
to put its nature to the proof, must he not consider 
what its subjects are? Is not each science marked 
out, not merely as a science, but as a particular one, 
by the particular subjects it has ? 

It is, to be sure 

And medicine is marked out as different from the 
other sciences by being a science of health and 
disease. 

Yes. 

And so anyone who wishes to inquire into medicine 
must make those things, whatever they may be, with 
which it is concerned, the matter of his inquiry ; not 
those foreign things, I presume, with which it is not ? 

No, indeed. 
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Then he who conducts his inquiry aright will con- 
sider the doctor, as a medical man, in connexion with 
cases of health and disease. 

So it seems. 

And will inquire whether, in what is said or done 
in such cases, his words are truly spoken, and his acts 
rightly done ? 

He must. 

Well now, could anyone follow up either of these 
points without the medical art ? 

No, indeed. 

Nobody at all, it would seem, but a doctor; and 
so not the temperate man either: for he would have 
to be a doctor, in addition to his temperance. 

That is so. 

Then inevitably, if temperance is only a science of 
science and of lack of science, it will be equally un- 
able to distinguish a doctor who knows the business 
of his art from one who does not know but pretends 
or thinks he does, and any other person who has 
knowledge of anything at all: one will only dis- 
tinguish one’s fellow-artist, as craftsmen usually can. 

Apparently, he said. 

Then what benefit, I asked, Critias, can we still 
look for from temperance, if it is like that? For if, 
as we began by assuming, the temperate man knew 
what he knew and what he did not know, and that 
he knows the one and does not know the other, and 
if he were able to observe this same condition in 
another man, it would be vastly to our benefit, we 
agree, to be temperate ; since we should pass all our 
lives, both we who had temperance and all the rest 
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who were governed by us, without error. For neither 
should we ourselves attempt to do what we did not 
know, instead of finding out those who knew and 
placing the matter in their hands, nor should we 
permit others under our governance to do anything 
but what they were likely to do aright; and they 
would do that when they had knowledge of it; and 
so it would be that a house which was ordered, or a 
state which was administered, as temperance bade, 
and everything else that was ruled by temperance, 
could not but be well ordered; for with error 
abolished, and rightness leading, in their every action 
men would be bound to do honourably and well under 
such conditions, and those who did well would be 
happy. Did we not so speak of temperance, I said, 
Critias, when we remarked how great a boon it 
was to know what one knows and what one does 
not know? 

To be sure we did, he replied. 

Whereas now, I went on, you see that nowhere can 
any such science be found. 

I see, he said. 

Then may we say, I asked, that there is this good 
point in the knowledge of knowledge and of lack of 
knowledge, which we now find to be what temperance 
is, that he who has it will not only learn more easily 
whatever he learns, but will perceive everything 
more plainly, since besides the particular things that 
he learns he will behold the science ; and hence he 
will probe more surely the state of other men respect- 
ing the things which he has learnt himself, while those 
who probe without such knowledge will do it more 
feebly and poorly ? Are these, my friend, the kind 
of advantages that we shall gain from temperance ? 
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But are we really looking at something greater, and 
requiring it to be something greater than it really is? 

Probably, he replied, that is so. 

I daresay, I said ; and I daresay also our inquiry 
has been worthless. And this I conclude, because I 
observe certain strange facts about temperance, if it 
is anything like that. For suppose, if you please, we 
concede that there may possibly be a science of 
science, and let us grant, and not withdraw, our 
original proposition that temperance is the knowledge 
of what one knows and does not know; granting all 
this, let us still more thoroughly inquire whether on 
these terms it will be of any profit to us. For our 
suggestion just now, that temperance of that sort, as 
our guide in ordering house or state, must be a great 
boon, was not, to my thinking, Critias, a proper 
admission. 

How so? he asked. 

Because, I replied, we too lightly admitted that it 
would be a great boon to mankind if each of us should 
do what he knows, but should place what he did not 
know in the hands of others who had the knowledge. 

Well, was that, he asked, not a proper admission ? 

Not to my mind, I answered. 

In very truth, your words are strange! he said, 
Socrates. 

Yes, by the Dog, I said, and they strike me too in 
the same way ; and it was in view of this, Just now, 
that I spoke of strange results that I noticed, and said 
I feared we were not inquiring rightly. For in truth, 
let temperance be ever so much what we say it is, I 
see nothing to show what good effect it has on us. 
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How so? he asked: tell us, in order that we on 
our side may know what you mean. 

I expect, I said, I am talking nonsense: but still 
one is bound to consider what occurs to one, and not 
idly ignore it, if one has even a little concern for 
oneself. 

And you are quite right, he said. 

Hear then, I said, my dream, whether it has come 
through horn or through ivory. Suppose that 
temperance were such as we now define her, and 
that she had entire control of us : must it not be that 
every act would be done according to the sciences, 
and no one professing to be a pilot when he was not 
would deceive us, nor would a doctor, nor a general, 
nor anyone else pretending to know something he 
did not know, go undetected; and would not these 
conditions result in our having greater bodily 
health than we have now, safety in perils of the sea 
and war, and skilful workmanship in all our utensils, 
our clothes, our shoes, nay, everything about us, and 
various things besides, because we should be employ- 
ing genuine craftsmen? And if you liked, we might 
concede that prophecy, as the knowledge of what is 
to be, and temperance directing her, will deter the 
charlatans, and establish the true prophets as our 
prognosticators. Thus equipped, the human race 
would indeed act and live according to knowledge, I 
grant you (for temperance, on the watch, would not 
suffer ignorance to foist herself in and take a hand in 
our labours), but that by acting according to know- 
ledge we should do well and be happy—this is a 

1 Cf. Homer, Od. xix. 562 foll. Dreams are there 
described as issuing from two gates: dreams that come true 
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point which as yet we are unable to make out, my 
dear Critias. 

But still, he replied, you will have some difficulty 
in finding any other fulfilment of welfare if you reject 
the rule of knowledge. 

Then inform me further, I said, on one more little 
matter. Of what is this knowledge ? Do you mean 
of shoe-making ? 

Good heavens, not I! 

Weil, of working in brass ? 

By no means. 

Well, in wool, or in wood, or in something else of 
that sort ? 

No, indeed. 

Then we no longer hold, I said, to the statement that 
he who lives according to knowledge is happy; for 
these workers, though they live according to know- 
ledge, are not acknowledged by you to be happy: you 
rather delimit the happy man, it seems to me, as one 
who lives according to knowledge about certain things. 
And I daresay you are referring to my instance of a 
moment ago, the man who knows all that is to come, 
the prophet. Do you refer to him or to someone else ? 

Yes, I refer to him, he said, and someone else too. 

Whom? I asked. Is it the sort of person who 
might know, besides what is to be, both everything 
that has been and now is, and might be ignorant of 
nothing ? Let us suppose such a man exists: you 
are not going to tell me, I am sure, of anyone alive 
who is yet more knowing than he. 

No, indeed. 

Then there is still one more thing I would fain 
know: which of the sciences is it that makes him 
happy? Or does he owe it to all of them alike ? 
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By no means to all alike, he replied. 

But to which sort most? One that gives him 
knowledge of what thing, present, past or future? 
Is it that by which he knows draught-playing ? 

Draught-playing indeed ! he replied. 

Well, reckoning ? 

By no means. 

Well, health ? 

More likely, he said. 

And that science to which I refer as the most 
likely, I went on, gives him knowledge of what ? 

Of good, he replied, and of evil. 

Vile creature! I said, you have all this time been 
dragging me round and round, while concealing the 
fact that the life according to knowledge does not 
make us do well and be happy, not even if it be know- 
ledge of all the other knowledges together, but only 
if it is of this single one concerning good and evil. 
For, Critias, if you choose to take away this science 
from the whole number of them, will medicine any 
the less give us health, or shoemaking give us shoes, 
or weaving provide clothes, or will the pilot’s art any 
the less prevent the loss of life at sea, or the general’s 
in war? 

None the less, he replied. 

But, my dear Critias, to have any of these things 
well and beneficially done will be out of our reach if 
that science is lacking. 

That is true. 

And that science, it seems, is not temperance, but 
one whose business is to benefit us; for it is not a 
Science of sciences and lack of sciences, but of good 
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and evil: so that if this is beneficial, temperance 
must be something else to us. 

But why, he asked, should not i be beneficial ? 
For if temperance is above all a science of the sciences, 
and presides too over the other sciences, surely she 
will govern this science of the good, and so benefit us. 

And give us health also? I asked: will she, and 
not medicine, do this? And will the several works 
of the other arts be hers, and not the particular 
works of each art ? Have we not constantly protested 
that she is only knowledge of knowledge and of lack 
of knowledge, and of nothing else? Is not that so? 

Apparently it is. 

Then she will not be a producer of health ? 

No, indeed. 

For health, we said, belongs to another art, did we 
not? 

We did. 

Nor of benefit, my good friend; for this work, 
again, we assigned to another art just now, did we 
not ? 

Certainly. 

Then how will temperance be beneficial, if it 
produces no benefit ? | 

By no means, Socrates, as it seems. 

So do you see, Critias, how all the time I had good 
reason for my fear, and fair ground for the reproach 
I made against myself, that my inquiry regarding 
temperance was worthless?! For I cannot think that 
what is admitted to be the noblest thing in the world 
would have appeared to us useless if I had been of 
any use for making a good search. But now, yousee, 
we are worsted every way, and cannot discover what 
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thing it can possibly be to which the lawgiver gave 
this name, temperance. And yet we have conceded 
many points which were not deducible from our 
argument. For you know we conceded that there 
was a science of science, when the argument was 
against it and would not agree ; and we further con- 
ceded that this science could know the works also of 
the other sciences, when the argument was against 
this too, in order to make out that the temperate 
man had a knowledge of what he knew and did not 
know, so as to know that he knew the one and did 
not know the other. And we made this concession 
in a really magnificent manner, without considering 
the impossibility of a man knowing, in some sort of 
way, things that he does not know at all; for our 
admission says that he knows that he does not know 
them ; and vet, in my opinion, there can be nothing 
more irrational than this. Nevertheless, although it 
has found us so simple-minded and tractable, the 
inquiry remains quite incapable of discovering the 
truth, but has utterly flouted it by most impudently 
showing us the inutility of that which we had been 
ever so long assuming, by our joint admissions and 
fictions, to be the meaning of temperance. Now, so 
far as I am concerned, I am not particularly dis- 
tressed : but for your sake, I said, Charmides, I am 
seriously distressed to think that you, with your 
goodly form and most temperate soul besides, are 
to have no profit or advantage from the presence of 
that temperance in all your life. And I am still more 
distressed about the charm which I learnt from the 
Thracian, that I should have spent so much pains on 
a lesson which has had such a worthless effect. Now 
I really do not think that this can be the case, but 
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rather that I am a poor hand at inquiring; for 
temperance I hold to be a great good, and you to be 
highly blessed, if you actually have it. See now 
whether you have it, and are in no need of the charm ; 
for if it is yours, I should rather advise you to regard 
me as a babbler who is unable to argue out any 
subject of inquiry whatsoever, and yourself as 
advancing in happiness as you advance in temper- 
ance. 

Then Charmides said: Why, upon my word, 
Socrates, I do not know at all whether I have it or 
have it not. For how can I know, when even you 
two are unable to discover what this thing is ?—so 
you say, but of this you do not at all convince me—and 
I quite believe, Socrates, that I do need the charm, 
and for my part I have no objection to being charmed 
by you every day of my life, until you say I have had 
enough of the treatment. 

Very well, said Critias : now, Charmides, if you do 
this, it will be a proof to me of your temperance—if 
you submit to be charmed by Socrates and do not 
forsake him through thick and thin. 

Count on me to follow, he said, and not forsake 
him ; for it would ill become me to disobey you, my 
guardian, and refuse to do your bidding. 

Well now, he said, I bid you. 

Then I will do as you bid, he replied, and will start 
this very day. 

There, there, I said, what are you two plotting 
to do? 

Nothing, replied Charmides ; we have made our 

lot. 
i So you will use force, I said, before even allowing 
me to make my afidavit ? 
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‘You must expect me to use force, he replied, since 
e gives me the command: take counsel, therefore, 
On your side, as to what you will do. 

But that leaves no room, I said, for counsel; for 
if once you set about doing anything and use force, 
no man alive will be able to withstand you. 

‘Then do not you, he said, withstand me. 

Then I will not withstand you, I replied. 
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soc. It was told us recently by someone about 
Cleitophon, the son of Aristonymus, that in a conver- 
sation he had with Lysias he was finding fault with 
the instructions of Socrates and praising to the skies 
the lectures of Thrasymachus. 
cLEIT. That was a man, Socrates, who gave you a 
false report of the talk I had about you with Lysias. 
For I was really praising you for some things, though 
not for others. But since it is plain that you are re- 
proaching me, though you pretend to be quite in- 
different, I should be delighted to repeat to you 
myself what I said, now that we happen to be alone, 
so that you may be less inclined to suspect me of 
holding a poor opinion of you. For at present it 
seems that you have heard what is not true, with the 
result that you appear to be more vexed with me 
than I deserve. So if you give me leave to speak I 
shall avail myself of it most gladly, as I want to 
explain. 
soc. Well, now, it would be indeed unhandsome 
of me not to put up with it when you are so anxious 
todo me a benefit. For obviously, when I have been 
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taught my good points and my bad, I shall practise 
and pursue the one and eschew the other with all my 
might. 

cLEIT. Listen, then. When I was attending your 
lectures, Socrates, I was oftentimes amazed at what I 
heard, and you seemed to me to surpass all other men 
in the nobleness of your discourse, when you rebuked 
mankind and chanted these words like a God on the 
tragic stage: “ Whither haste ye, O men? Yea, 
verily ye know not that ye are doing none of the 
things ye ought, seeing that ye spend your whole 
energy on wealth and the acquiring of it ; while as to 
your sons to whom ye will bequeath it, ye neglect to 
ensure that they shall understand how to use it justly, 
and ye find for them no teachers of justice, if so be 
that it is teachable 1—or if it be a matter of training 
and practice, instructors who can efficiently practise 
and train them—nor have ye even begun by reform- 
ing yourselves in thisrespect. Yet when ye perceive 
that ye yourselves and your children, though ade- 
quately instructed in letters and music and gymnastic 
—which ye, forsooth, regard as a complete education 
in virtue—are in consequence none the less vicious 
in respect of wealth, how is it that ye do not contemn 
this present mode of education nor search for teachers 
who will put an end to this your lack of culture? 
Yet truly it is because of this dissonance and sloth, 
and not because of failure to keep in step with the. 
lyre that brother with brother and city with city clash 
together without measure or harmony and are at 
strife, and in their warring perpetrate and suffer the 
uttermost horrors. But ye assert that the unjust are 
unjust not because of their lack of education and lack 
of knowledge but voluntarily, while on the other hand 
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ye have the face to affirm that injustice is a foul thing, 
and hateful to Heaven. Then how, pray, could any 
man voluntarily choose an evil of such a kind? Any 
man, you reply, who is mastered by his pleasures. 
But is not this condition also involuntary, if the act of 
mastering be voluntary? Thus in every way the 
argument proves that unjust action is involuntary, 
and that every man privately and all the cities 
publicly ought to pay more attention than they do 
now to this matter.” 

So then, Socrates, when I hear you constantly 
making these speeches I admire you immensely and 
praise you to the skies. So too when you state the 
next point in your argument, that those who train 
their bodies but neglect their souls are guilty of 
another action of the same sort—neglecting the part 
that should rule, and attending to that which should 
be ruled. . Also when you declare that whatsoever 
object a man knows not how to make use of, it is 
better for him to refrain from making use thereof ; 
thus, suppose a man knows not how to use his eyes 
or his ears or the whole of his body, it is better for 
such a man not to hear nor to see nor to employ his 
body for any other use rather than to use it in any 
way whatsoever. So too, likewise, with respect to 
art: it is surely plain that a man who does not know 
how to use his own lyre does not know either how to 
use his neighbour's, and that one who does not know 
how to use the lyre of others does not know how to 
use his own either,—pnor yet any other instrument or 
chattel. Moreover, the conclusion of this argument 
of yours is a fine one,—how that for every man who 
knows not how to make use of his soul it is better to 
have his soul at rest and not to live, than to live 
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acting according to his own caprice; but if it is 
necessary for him to live, it is better after all for such 
an one to spend his life as a slave rather than a free 
man, handing over the rudder of his will, as it were 
of a ship, to another man who has learnt the art of 
steering men—which is the name that you, Socrates, 
frequently give to politics, when you declare that 
this very same art is that of Judging and justice. 
Against these arguments and others of a like kind, 
exceedingly numerous and couched in exceedingly 
noble language, showing that virtue can be taught 
and that a man should care above all else for himself, 
I have hardly uttered a word up till now, nor do I 
suppose that I ever shall utter a word against them 
in the future, for I regard them as most valuable 
admonitions and most useful, literally capable of 
waking us up, as it were, out of our slumber. So I 
gave my attention with a view to hear what was to 
follow next, although I did not at first question you 
yourself, Socrates, but some of your contemporaries 
and fellow-students or companions—or whatever 
name one ought to give to the relation in which they 
stand towards you. Of these I questioned first those 
who are specially held in regard by yourself, asking 
them what was your next argument, and propounding 
the matter to them somewhat after your own fashion : 
“ I ask you, my very good Sirs, in what sense do we 
now accept the exhortation to virtue which Socrates 
has given us. Are we to regard it as all there is, 
and suppose it to be impossible to pursue the object 
further and grasp it fully ; and is this to be our life- 
long task, just to exhort those who have not as yet 
been exhorted, and that they in turn should exhort 
others? Or, when we have agreed that this is exactly 
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What a man should do, ought we to ask Socrates, and 
one another, the further question—‘‘ What is the 
next step ?” What do we say is the way in which 
we ought to begin the study of justice? Just as if 
a man were exhorting us to devote care to our bodies, 
observing that we like children had as yet no notion 
of the existence of the arts of gymnastics and 
medicine; and were then to reproach us and say 
that it is disgraceful to spend all one’s care on wheat 
and barley and vines and all the goods which we 
labour to acquire for the sake of the body, and yet 
make no effort to discover some art or device for 
securing that the body itself shall be in the best 
possible condition—and that in spite of the fact that 
such an artexists. Suppose then that we had put to the 
man who was thus exhorting us this further question 
—“ What arts do you say these are?’ His answer, 
no doubt, would be—‘‘ Gymnastics and medicine.” 
So now, in the case before us, what do we say is the 
art which deals with the virtue of the soul? Let it 
be stated.” Then he who was reputed to be their 
most powerful exponent of these matters answered 
me and said that this art is precisely that which, said 
he, you hear Socrates describing,—nothing else than 
justice. I then replied—‘ Do not explain to me 
merely its name, but like this -—There is an art called 
medicine ; and of this the effects are two-fold, the 
one being to produce constantly new doctors in 
addition to those already existing, and the other to 
produce health. And of these the latter result is 
no longer in itself an art but an effect of that art 
which both teaches and is taught, which effect we 
term ‘health.’ So likewise the operations of the 
joiner’s art are a house and joinery, of which the one 
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is an effect, the other a doctrine. In like manner let 
it be granted that the one effect of justice is to 
produce just men, as of the -other arts their several 
artists ; but as to the other, the operation which 
the just man is capable of performing for us, what 
do we say that is? Tell us.” The reply of your 
exponent was, I think, “ The beneficial” ; while 
another said ‘‘ The right”; a third “ The useful”; 
and yet another “* The profitable.” So I resumed my 
inquiry and said: “‘ In the former case also we find 
these names in each one of the arts—doing ‘ the right,’ 
‘the profitable,’ ‘the useful,’ and the rest of such 
terms ; but as regards the object at which all these 
operations aim, each art will declare that which is 
peculiar to itself ; for example, the art of joinery will 
assert that the result of good, beautiful, and right 
action is the production of wooden vessels, which in 
themselves are not an art. So let the operation of 
justice be stated in the same way.” Finally, Socrates, 
one of your companions, who was reputed to be a most 
accomplished speaker, made answer that the peculiar 
effect of justice, which was effected by no other art, 
was to produce friendship in States.1 And he, in 
turn, when questioned declared that friendship is a 
good thing and never an evil; while as to the friend- 
ships of children and those of wild beasts, which we 
call by this name, he refused to admit—when 
questioned upon the point—that they were friend- 
ships; since, as a result of the argument, he was 
forced to say that such relations were for the most 
part harmful rather than good. So to avoid such 
an admission he denied that such relations were 
friendships at all, and said that those who give them 
this name name them falsely ; and real and true 
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friendship, he said, is most exactly described as 
“ unanimity.” And when asked about “ unanimity,” 
whether he declared it to be “ unity of opinion ” ! 
or “ knowledge,” he rejected the expression “‘ unity 
of opinion,” for of necessity many cases of “ unity of 
opinion ” occurred amongst men that were harmful, 
whereas he had agreed that friendship was wholly a 
good thing and an effect of justice ; consequently he 
afirmed that unanimity was the same, and was not 
opinion, but knowledge. 

Now when we were at this point in the argument 
and at our wits’ end, the bystanders were ready to 
fall upon the man and to cry that the argument had 
circled round to the same point as at first ; and they 
declared that : “ Medicine also is a kind of ‘ unan- 
imity, as are all the arts, and they are able to 
explain what it is they deal with; but as for the 
‘ Justice °’. or ‘ unanimity ’ which you talk of, it has 
no comprehension of what its own aim is, and what 
the effect of it is remains quite obscure.” 

Finally, Socrates, I put these questions to you 
yourself also, and you told me that it belonged to 
justice to injure one’s enemies and to do well to one’s 
friends. But later on it appeared that the just man 
never injures anyone, for in all his acts he aims at 
benefiting all. So after repeated questionings—not 
once only or twice but spending quite a long time at 
it—I gave it up, concluding that though you were 
better than any man at the task of exhorting men to 
devote themselves to virtue, yet of these two alterna- 
tives one must be true: either you are capable of 
effecting thus much only and nothing more,—a thing 
which might happen also in respect of any other art 
whatsoever, as for example a man who was no 
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steersman might practise composing an eulogy of that 
art as one of high value to mankind, and so too with 
all the other arts; so against you too one might 
perhaps bring the same charge in regard to Justice, 
that you are none the more an expert about justice 
because you eulogize it finely. Not that this is the 
complaint I make myself; but it must be one or other 
of these two alternatives,—either you do not possess 
the knowledge or else you refuse to let me share it. 
Consequently, methinks I will betake myself, in my 
perplexity, to Thrasymachus and to everyone else I 
can. However, if you are really willing to refrain 
at last from addressing to me these hortatory dis- 
courses, and just as you would have followed up the 
hortatory discourse, suppose you had been exhorting 
me in respect of gymnastics that I should not neglect 
my body, by explaining the nature of the body and 
the nature of the treatment it requires—so let the 
same course be followed in the present case. Assume 
that Cleitophon agrees that it is ridiculous to expend 
care on everything else and to neglect the soul, for 
the sake of which all the other labour is incurred ; 
and suppose also that I have made all the other sub- 
sequent statements which I rehearsed just now. 
And I entreat you, as I speak, by no means to act 
otherwise, lest I should do, as I do now, praise you 
in part to Lysias and to the others, and also in part 
blame you. For I shall maintain, Socrates, that 
while you are of untold value to a man who has not 
been exhorted, to him who has been exhorted you 
are almost an actual hindrance in the way of his 
attaining the goal of virtue and becoming a happy 
man, 
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HER. Here is Socrates; shall we take him as a 
partner in our discussion ? 

cra. If you like. 

HER. Cratylus, whom you see here, Socrates, says 
that everything has a right name of its own, which 
comes by nature, and that a name is not whatever 
people call a thing by agreement, just a piece of their 
own voice applied to the thing, but that there is a 
kind of inherent correctness in names, which is the 
same for all men, both Greeks and barbarians. So I 
ask him whether his name is in truth Cratylus, and he 
agrees that it is. “ And what is Socrates’ name ? ” 
I said. “ Socrates,” said he. “Then that applies to 
all men, and the particular name by which we call 
each person is his name?” And he said, “ Well, your 
name is not Hermogenes,! even if all mankind call 
you so.” Now, though I am asking him and am 
exerting myself to find out what in the world he 

1 i.e. you are no son of Hermes. Hermes was the patron 


deity of traders, bankers, and the like, and Hermogenes, 
as is suggested below, was not successful as a money-maker. 
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means, he does not explain himself at all ; he meets 
me with dissimulation, claiming to have some 
special knowledge of his own about it which would, 
if he chose to speak it out clearly, make me agree 
entirely with him. Now if you could interpret 
Cratylus’s oracular speech, I should like to hear 
you; or rather, I should like still better to hear, if 
you please, what you yourself think about the 
correctness of names. 

soc. Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus, there is an 
ancient saying that knowledge of high things is 
hard to gain; and surely knowledge of names is no 
small matter. Now if I had attended Prodicus’s 
fifty-drachma course of lectures, after which, as he 
himself says, a man has a complete education on 
this subject, there would be nothing to hinder your 
learning the truth about the correctness of names 
at once; but I have heard only the one-drachma 
course, and so I do not know what the truth is 
about such matters. However, I am ready to join 
you and Cratylus in looking for it. But as for his 
saying that Hermogenes is not truly your name, I 
suspect he is making fun of you; for perhaps he 
thinks that you want to make money and fail every 
time. But, as I said, it is difficult to know such 
things. We must join forces and try to find out 
whether you are right, or Cratylus. 

HER. For my part, Socrates, I have often talked 
with Cratylus and many others, and cannot come to 
the conclusion that there is any correctness of names 
other than convention and agreement. For it 
seems to me that whatever name you give to a 
thing is its right name; and if you give up that 
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name and change it for another, the later name is 
no less correct than the earlier, just as we change 
the names of our servants; for I think no name 
belongs to any particular thing by nature, but only 
by the habit and custom of those who employ it 
and who established the usage. But if this is not 
the case, I am ready to hear and to learn from 
Cratylus or anyone else. 

soc. It may be that you are right, Hermogenes ; 
but let us see. Whatever name we decide to give 
each particular thing is its name? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Whether the giver be a private person or a 
state ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Well, then, suppose I give a name to some- 
thing or other, designating, for instance, that which 
we now call“ man ” as “ horse ” and that which we 
now call “ horse ” as “ man,” will the real name of 
the same thing be “ man ” for the public and “horse” 
for me individually, and in the other case “horse” 
for the public and “ man ” for me individually ? Is 
that your meaning ? 

HER. Yes, that is my opinion. 

soc. Now answer this question. Is there any- 
thing which you call speaking the truth and speaking 
falsehood ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Then there would be true speech and false 
speech ? | 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Then that speech which says things as they 
are is true, and that which says them as they are 
not is false ? 
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HER. Yes. 

soc. It is possible, then, to say in speech that 
which is and that which is not ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. But is true speech true only as a whole, and 
are its parts untrue ? 

HER. No, its parts also are true. 

soc. Are the large parts true, but not the small 
ones, or are all true? 

HER. All, in my opinion. 

soc. Is there, then, anything which you say is 
a smaller part of speech than a name? 

HER. No, that is the smallest. 

soc. And the name is spoken as a part of the true 
speech ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Then it is, according to you, true. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And a part of false speech is false, is it not ? 

HER. It is. 

soc. Then it is possible to utter either a false or a 
true name, since one may utter speech that is either 
true or false ? 

HER. Yes, of course. 7 

soc. Then whatever each particular person says 
is the name of anything, that is its name for that 
person ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And whatever the number of names any- 
one says a thing has, it will really have that number 
at the time when he says it ? 

HER. Yes, Socrates, for I cannot conceive of any 
other kind of correctness in names than this; I 
may call a thing by one name, which I gave, and 
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you by another, which you gave. And in the same 
way, I see that states have their own different 
names for the same things, and Greeks differ from 
other Greeks and from barbarians in their use of 
names. | 

soc. Now, Hermogenes, let us see. Do you think 
this is true of the real things, that their reality is a 
separate one for each person, as Protagoras said with 
his doctrine that man is the measure of all things— 
that things are to me such as they seem to me, and 
to you such as they seem to you—or do you think 
things have some fixed reality of their own ? 

HER. It has sometimes happened to me, Socrates, 
to be so perplexed that I have been carried away 
even into this doctrine of Protagoras ; but I do not 
at all believe he is right. 

soc. Well, have you ever been carried away so far 
as not to believe at all that any man is bad ? 

HER. Lord, no; but I have often been carried 
away into the belief that certain men, and a good 
many of them, are very bad. 

soc. Well, did you never think any were very good? 

HER. Very few. 

soc. But you did think them so ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And what is your idea about that? Are the 
very good very wise and the very bad very foolish ? 

HER. Yes, that is my opinion. 

soc. Now if Protagoras is right and the truth is 
as he says, that all things are to each person as they 
seem to him, is it possible for some of us to be wise 
and some foolish ? 
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HER. No, it is not. 

soc. And you are, I imagine, strongly of the 
opinion that if wisdom and folly exist, it is quite 
impossible that Protagoras is right, for one man 
would not in reality be at all wiser than another if 
whatever seems to each person is really true to him. 

HER. Quite right. 

soc. But neither do you believe with Euthydemus 
that all things belong equally to all men at the same 
time and perpetually,! for on this assumption also 
some could not be good and others bad, if virtue 
and its opposite were always equally possessed by all. 

HER. True. 

soc. Then if neither all things belong equally 
to all men at the same time and perpetually nor 
each thing to each man individually, it is clear that 
things have some fixed reality of their own, not in 
relation to us nor caused by us; they do not vary, 
swaying one way and another in accordance with 
our fancy, but exist of themselves in relation to 
their own reality imposed by nature. 

HER. I think, Socrates, that is the case. 

soc. Can things themselves, then, possess such a 
nature as this, and that of their actions be different ? 
Or are not actions also a class of realities ? 

HER. Certainly they are. 

soc. Then actions also are performed according 
to their own nature, not according to our opinion, 
For instance, if we undertake to cut anything, 
ought we to cut it as we wish, and with whatever 


1 The doctrine here attributed to Euthydemus is not 
expressly enunciated by him in the dialogue which bears 
his name, but it is little more than a comprehensive state- 
ment of the several doctrines there proclaimed by him and 
his brother Dionysodorus. 
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instrument we wish, or shall we, if we are willing 
to cut each thing in accordance with the nature of 
cutting and being cut, and with the natural instru- 
ment, succeed in cutting it, and do it rightly, whereas 
if we try to do it contrary to nature we shall fail 
and accomplish nothing ? 

HER. | think the way is as you suggest. 

soc. Then, too, if we undertake to burn anything, 
we must burn not according to every opinion, but 
according to the right one? And that is as each 
thing naturally burns or is burned and with the 
natural instrument ? 

HER. True. 

soc. And all other actions are to be performed 
in like manner? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. And speaking is an action, is it not? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Then if a man speaks as he fancies he ought 
to speak, will he speak rightly, or will he succeed 
in speaking if he speaks in the way and with the 
instrument in which and with which it is natural 
for us to speak and for things to be spoken, whereas 
otherwise he will fail and accomplish nothing ? 

HER. I think the way you suggest is the right 
one. } 

soc. Now naming is a part of speaking, for in 
naming I suppose people utter speech. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Then is not naming also a kind of action, if 
speaking is a kind of action concerned with things ? 

HER. Yes. 
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soc. But we saw that actions are not merely 
relative to us, but possess a separate nature of their 
own ? 
HER. True. 
soc. Then in naming also, if we are to be con- 
sistent with our previous conclusions, we cannot 
follow our own will, but the way and the instrument 
which the nature of things prescribes must be 
employed, must they not? And if we pursue this 
course we shall be successful in our naming, but 
otherwise we shall fail. 
HER. I think you are right. 
soc. And again, what has to be cut, we said, has 
to be cut with something. 
HER. Certainly. 
soc. And what has to be woven, has to be woven 
with something, and what has to be bored, has to 
be bored with something ? 
HER. Certainly. 
soc. And then what has to be named, has to be 
named with something ? 
HER. Irue. 
soc. And what is that with which we have to 
bore ? 
HER. A borer. 
soc. And that with which we weave? 
HER. A shuttle. 
soc. And that with which we must name ?. 
HER, A name, 
soc. Right. A name also, then, is a kind of 
instrument. 
HER. Certainly. ee 
soc. Then if I were to ask “ What instrument is 
the shuttle ? ” Is it not that with which we weave ? 
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HER. Yes. 

soc. And what do we do when we weave? Do 
we not separate the mingled threads of warp and 
woof ? 

HER, Yes. 

soc. And you could give a similar answer about 
the borer and the rest, could you not ! ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. And can you say something of the same kind 
about a name?’ The name being an instrument, 
what do we do with it when we name? 

HER. I cannot tell. 

soc. Do we not teach one another something, 
and separate things according to their natures ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. A name is, then, an instrument of teaching 
and of separating reality, as a shuttle is an instru- 
ment of separating the web? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. But the shuttle is an instrument of weaving ? 

HER. Of course. 

soc. The weaver, then, will use the shuttle well, 
and well means like a weaver; and a teacher will 
use a name well, and well means like a teacher. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Whose work will the weaver use well when 
he uses the shuttle ? 

HER. The carpenter's. 

soc. Is every one a carpenter, or he who has the 
skill ? 

HER. He who has the skill. 

soc. And whose work will the hole-maker use 
when he uses the borer ? 

HER. The smith’s. 
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soc. And is every one a smith, or he who has the 
skill ? 

HER. He who has the skill. 

soc. And whose work will the teacher use when 
he uses the name ? 

HER. I cannot tell that, either. 

soc. And can you not tell this, either, who gives 
us the names we use? 

HER. No. 

ov. Do you not think it is the law that gives 
them to us? 

HER. Very likely.’ 

soc. Then the teacher, when he uses a name, 
will be using the work of a lawgiver ? 

HER. I think so. 

soc. Do you think every man is a lawgiver, or 
only he who has the skill ? 

HER. He who has the skill. 

soc. Then it is not for every man, Hermogenes, 
to give names, but for him who may be called the 
name-maker; and he, it appears, is the lawgiver, 
who is of all the artisans among men the rarest. 

HER. So it appears. 

soc. See now what the lawgiver has in view in 
giving names. Look at it in the light of what has 
gone before. What has the carpenter in view when 
he makes a shuttle? Is it not something the 
nature of which is to weave ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Well, then, if the shuttle breaks while he 
is making it, will he make another with his mind 
fixed on that which is broken, or on that form 
with reference to which he was making the one 
which he broke ? 
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HER. On that form, in my opinion. 

soc. Then we should very properly call that the 
absolute or real shuttle ? 

HER. Yes, I think so. 

soc. Then whenever he has to make a shuttle 
for a light or a thick garment, or for one of linen or 
of wool or of any kind whatsoever, all of them must 
contain the form or ideal of shuttle, and in each of 
his products he must embody the nature which is 
naturally best for each ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And the same applies to all other instru- 
ments. The artisan must discover the instrument 
naturally fitted for each purpose and must embody 
that in the material of which he makes the instru- 
ment, not in accordance with his own will, but in 
accordance with its nature. He must, it appears, 
know how to embody in the iron the borer fitted by 
nature for each special use. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. And he must embody in the wood the 
shuttle fitted by nature for each kind of weaving. 

HER. True. 

soc. For each kind of shuttle is, it appears, 
fitted by nature for its particular kind of weaving, 
and the like is true of other instruments. 

HER. Yes. , 

soc. Then, my dear friend, must not the law- 
giver also know how to embody in the sounds and 
syllables that name which is fitted by nature for 
each object? Must he not make and give all his 
names with his eye fixed upon the absolute or ideal 
name, if he is to be an authoritative giver of names? 
And if different lawgivers do not embody it in the 
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same syllables, we must not forget this ideal name on 
that account; for different smiths do not embody 
the form in the same iron, though making the same 
instrument for the same purpose, but so long as they 
reproduce the same ideal, though it be in different 
iron, still the instrument is as it should be, whether 
it be made here or in foreign lands, is it not? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. On this basis, then, you will judge the law- 
giver, whether he be here or in a foreign land, so 
long as he gives to each thing the proper form of 
the name, in whatsoever syllables, to be no worse 
lawgiver, whether here or anywhere else, will you 
not? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Now who is likely. to know whether the 
proper form of shuttle is embodied in any piece of 
wood? The carpenter who made it, or the weaver 
who is to use it ? 

HER. Probably the one who is to use it, Socrates, 

soc. Then who is to use the work of the lyre- 
maker? Is not he the man who would know best 
how to superintend the making of the lyre and 
would also know whether it is well made or not 
when it is finished P 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Who is he? 

HER. The lyre-player. 

soc. And who would know best about the work 
of the ship-builder ? 

HER. The navigator. 

soc. And who can best superintend the work of 
the lawgiver and judge of it when it is finished, both 
here and in foreign countries ? The user, is it not ? 
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HER. Yes. 

soc. And is not this he who knows how to ask 
questions ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. And the same one knows also how to make 
replies ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And the man who knows how to ask and 
answer questions you call a dialectician ? 

HER. Yes, that is what I call him. 

soc. The work of the carpenter, then, is to make 
a rudder under the supervision of the steersman, if 
the rudder is to be a good one. 

HER. Evidently. 

soc. And the work of the lawgiver, as it seems, 
is to make a name, with the dialectician as his 
supervisor, if names are to be well given. 

HER. True. 

soc. Then, Hermogenes, the giving of names can 
hardly be, as you imagine, a trifling matter, or a 
task for trifling or casual persons: and Cratylus is 
right in saying that names belong to things by 
nature and that not every one is an artisan of names, 
but only he who keeps in view the name which 
belongs by nature to each particular thing and is 
able to embody its form in the letters and syllables. 

HER. I do not know how to answer you, Socrates ; 
nevertheless it is not easy to change my conviction 
so suddenly. I think you would be more likely to 
convince me, if you were to show me just what it is 
that you say is the natural correctness of names. 

soc. I, my dear Hermogenes, do not say that there 
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isany. You forget what 1 said a while ago, that I did 
not know, but would join you in looking for the truth. 
And now, as we are looking, you and I, we already 
see one thing we did not know before, that names 
do possess a certain natural correctness, and that 
not every man knows how to give a name well to 
anything whatsoever. Is not that true? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Then our next task is to try to find out, if 
ou care to know about it, what kind of correctness 
that is which belongs to names. 

uer. To be sure I care to know. 

soc. Then investigate. 

HER. How shall I investigate ? 

soc. The best way to investigate, my friend, is 
with the help of those who know; and you make 
sure of their favour by paying them money. They 
are the sophists, from whom your brother Callias 
got his reputation for wisdom by paying them a 
good deal of money. But since you have not the 
control of your inheritance, you ought to beg and 
beseech your brother to teach you the correctness 
which he learned of Protagoras about such matters. 

HER. It would be an absurd request for me, 
Socrates, if I, who reject the Truth! of Protagoras 
altogether, should desire what is said in such a 
Truth, as if it were of any value. 

soc. Then if you do not like that, you ought to 
learn from Homer and the other poets. 

HER. Why, Socrates, what does Homer say about 
names, and where ? 


1 Truth was the title of a book by Protagoras, 
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soc. In many passages; but chiefly and most 
admirably in those in which he distinguishes between 
the names by which gods and men call the same 
things. Do you not think he gives in those passages 
great and wonderful information about the correct- 
ness of names? For clearly the gods call things 
by the names that are naturally right. Do you not 
think so ? 

HER. Of course I know that if they call things, 
they call them rightly. But what are these instances 
to which you refer ? 

soc. Do you not know that he says about the 
river in Troyland which had the single combat with 
Hephaestus,! “ whom the gods call Xanthus, but men 
call Scamander ” ? 2 

HER. Oh yes. 

soc. Well, do you not think this is a grand thing 
to know, that the name of that river is rightly 
Xanthus, rather than Scamander? Or, if you like, 
do you think it is a slight thing to learn about the 
bird which he says “ gods call chalcis, but men call 
cymindis,’ * that it is much more correct for the 
same bird to be called chalcis than cymindis? Or 
to learn that the hill men call Batieia is called by 
the gods Myrina’s tomb,* and many other such 
statements by Homer and other poets? But 
perhaps these matters are too high for us to under- 
stand; it is, I think, more within human power to 
investigate the names Scamandrius and Astyanax, 
and understand what kind of correctness he ascribes 
to these, which he says are the names of Hector’s 
son You recall, of course. the lines which contain 
the words to which I refer. 


3 lbid. xiv. 291. 4 Ibid. ii. 813 f. 
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HER. Certainly. 

soc. Which of the names of the boy do you 
imagine Homer thought was more correct, Astyanax 
or Scamandrius ? 

HER. I cannot say. 

soc. Look at it in this way: suppose you were 
asked, “Do the wise or the unwise give names 
more correctly ? ” 

HER. “The wise, obviously,” I should say. 

soc. And do you think the women or the men of 
a city, regarded as a class in general, are the wiser? 

HER. The men. 

soc. And do you not know that Homer says the 
child of Hector was called Astyanax by the men of 
Troy ;1 so, he must have been called Scamandrius 
by the women, since the mien called him Astyanax ? 

HER. Yes, probably. 

soc. And Homer too thought the Trojan men 
were wiser than the women? 

HER. | suppose he did. 

soc. Then he thought Astyanax was more rightly 
the boy’s name than Scamandrius ? 

HER. So it appears. 

soc. Let us, then, consider the reason for this. 
Does he not himself indicate the reason most ad- 
mirably ? For he says— 


He alone defended their city and long walls.” 


Therefore, as it seems, it is right to call the son of the 
defender Astyanax (Lord of the city), ruler of that 
which his father, as Homer says, defended. 


1 Homer, /liad, xxii. 506. 
2 Ibid. xxii. 507; but the verb is in the second person, 
addressed by Hecuba to Hector after his death. 
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HER. That is clear to me. 

soc. Indeed? I do not yet understand about it 
myself, Hermogenes. Do you? 

HER. No, by Zeus, I do not. 

soc. But, my good friend, did not Homer himself 
also give Hector his name ? 

HER. Why do you ask that ?. 

soc. Because that name seems to me similar to 
Astyanax, and both names seem to be Greek. For 
lord (avag) and holder (éxtwp) mean nearly the 
same thing, indicating that they are names of a 
king ; for surely a man is holder of that of which 
he is lord ; for it is clear that he rules it and possesses 
it and holds it. Or does it seem to you that there 
is nothing in what I am saying, and am I wrong in 
imagining that I have found a clue to Homer’s 
opinion about the correctness of names ? 

HER. No, by Zeus, you are not wrong, in my 
opinion ; I think perhaps you have found a clue. 

soc. It is right, I think, to call a lion’s offspring 
a lion and a horse’s offspring a horse. I am not 
speaking of prodigies, such as the birth of some 
other kind of creature from a horse, but of the 
natural offspring of each species after its kind. If 
a horse, contrary to nature, should bring forth a calf, 
the natural offspring of a cow, it should be called a 
calf, not a colt, nor if any offspring that is not human 
should be born from a human being, should that 
other offspring be called a human being; and the 
same applies to trees and all the rest. Do you not 
agree ? 
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HER. Yes. 

soc. Good; but keep watch of me, and do not 
let me trick you; for by the same argument any 
offspring of a king should be called a king; and 
whether the same meaning is expressed in one set 
of syllables or another makes no difference ; and 
if a letter is added or subtracted, that does not 
matter either, so long as the essence of the thing 
named remains in force and is made plain in the 
name. 

HER. What do you mean? 

soc. Something quite simple. For instance, when 
we speak of the letters of the alphabet, you know, 
we speak their names, not merely the letters them- 
selves, except in the case of four, e, v, o, and w1 We 
make names for all the other vowels and consonants 
by adding other letters to them ; and so long as we 
include the letter in question and make its force 
plain, we may properly call it by that name, and 
that will designate it for us. Take beta, for instance, 
The addition of e (7), t (T), and a (a) does no harm 
and does not prevent the whole name from making 
clear the nature of that letter which the lawgiver 
wished to designate ; he knew so well how to give 
names to letters. 

HER. | think you are right. 

soc. Does not the same reasoning apply to a 
king? A king’s son will probably be a king, a 
good man’s good, a handsome man’s handsome, 
and so forth; the offspring of each class will be of 
the same class, unless some unnatural birth takes 


1 In Plato’s time the names epsilon, ypsilon, omicron, 
and omega were not yet in vogue. The names used were 
el, 0, où, and ô. 
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place ; so they should be called by the same names. 
But variety in the syllables is admissible, so that 
names which are the same appear different to the 
uninitiated, just as the physicians’ drugs, when 
prepared with various colours and perfumes, seem 
different to us, though they are the same, but to 
the physician, who considers only their medicinal 
value, they seem the same, and he is not confused 
by the additions. So perhaps the man who knows 
about names considers their value and is not confused 
if some letter is added, transposed, or subtracted, 
or even if the force of the name is expressed in 
entirely different letters. So, for instance, in the 
names we were just discussing, Astyanax and 
Hector, none of the letters is the same, except t, 
but nevertheless they have the same meaning. 
And what letters has Archepolis (ruler of the city) 
in common with them? Yet it means the same 
thing; and there are many other names which 
mean simply “ king.” Others again mean “ general,” 
such as Agis (leader), Polemarchus (war-lord), and 
Kupolemus (good warrior); and others indicate 
physicians, as latrocles (famous physician) and 
Acesimbrotus (healer of mortals); and we might 
perhaps find many others which differ in syllables 
and letters, but express the same meaning. Do 
you think that is true, or not ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. To those, then, who are born in accordance 
with nature the same names should be given. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And how about those who are born contrary 
to nature as prodigies? For instance, when an 
impious son is born to a good and pious man, ought 
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he not, as in our former example when a mare 
brought forth a calf, to have the designation of the 
class to which he belongs, instead of that of his 
parent ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Then the impious son of a pious, father ought 
to receive the name of his class. 

HER. True. 

soc. Not Theophilus (beloved of God) or Mnesi- 
theus (mindful of God) or anything of that sort ; 
but something of opposite meaning, if names are 
correct. 

HER. Most assuredly, Socrates. 

soc. As the name of Orestes (mountain man) is 
undoubtedly correct, Hermogenes, whether it was 
given him by chance or by some poet who indicated 
by the name the fierceness, rudeness, and mountain- 
wildness of his nature. 

HER. So it seems, Socrates. 

soc. And his father’s name also appears to be 
in accordance with nature. 

HER. It seems so. 

soc. Yes, for Agamemnon (admirable for remain- 
ing) is one who would resolve to toil to the end and 
to endure, putting the finish upon his resolution 
by virtue. And a proof of this is his long retention 
of the host at Troy and his endurance. So the name 
Agamemnon denotes that this man is admirable 
for remaining. And so, too, the name of Atreus 
is likely to be correct ; for his murder of Chrysippus 
and the cruelty of his acts to Thyestes are all damag- 
ing and ruinous (dtypa) to his virtue. Now the 
form of his name is slightly deflected and hidden, 
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so that it does not make the man’s nature plain to 
every one; but to those who understand about 
names it makes the meaning of Atreus plain enough ; 
for indeed in view of his stubbornness (aretpées) and 
fearlessness (arpeorov) and ruinous acts (arypov) the 
name is correctly given to him on every ground. 
And I think Pelops also has a fitting name; for 
this name means that he who sees only what is 
near deserves this designation. 

HER. How is that? _ 

soc. Why it is said of him that in murdering 
Myrtilus he was quite unable to forecast or foresee 
the ultimate effects upon his whole race, and all 
the misery with which it was overwhelmed,. because 
he saw only the near at hand and the immediate— 
that is to say, réas (near)—in his eagerness to win 
by all means the hand of Hippodameia. And any- 
one would think the name of Tantalus was given 
rightly and in accordance with nature, if the stories 
about him are true. 

HER. What are the stories ? 

soc. The many terrible misfortunes that happened 
to him both in his life, the last of which was the 
utter overthrow of his country, and in Hades, after 
his death, the balancing (raàavreía) of the stone 
above his head, in wonderful agreement with his 
name; and it seems exactly as if someone who 
wished to call him most wretched (raAdvrarov) 
disguised the name and said Tantalus instead; in 
some such way as that chance seems to have affected 
his name in the legend. And his father also, who 
is said to be Zeus, appears to have a very excellent 
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name, but it is not easy to understand; for the 
name of Zeus is exactly like a sentence ; we divide 
it into two parts, and some of us use one part, 
others the other; for some call him Zena (Zjva), 
and others Dia (Aia); but the two in combination 
express the nature of the god, which is Just what we 
said a name should be able to do. For certainly 
no one is so much the author of life (¢jv) for us and 
all others as the ruler and king of all. Thus this 
god is correctly named, through whom (ôr ov) all 
living beings have the gift of life (¢jv). But, as I 
say, the name is divided, though it is one name, 
into the two parts, Dia and Zena. And it might 
seem, at first hearing, highly irreverent to call him 
the son of Cronus and reasonable to say that Zeus 
is the offspring of some great intellect; and so 
he is, for kópos (for Kpovos) signifies not child, but 
the purity (ka@apov) and unblemished nature of his 
mind. And Cronus, according to tradition, is the 
son of Uranus; but the upward gaze is rightly 
called by the name urania (ovpavia), looking at the 
things above (6po 7a avw), and the astronomers say, 
Hermogenes, that from this looking people acquire 
a pure mind, and Uranus is correctly named. If I 
remembered the genealogy of Hesiod and the still 
earlier ancestors of the gods he mentions, I would 
have gone on examining the correctness of their 
names until I had made a complete trial whether 
this wisdom which has suddenly come to me, | know 
not whence, will fail or not. 

HER. Indeed, Socrates, you do seem to me to be 
uttering oracles, exactly like an inspired prophet. 
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soc. Yes, Hermogenes, and I am convinced that 
the inspiration came to me from Euthyphro the 
Prospaltian. For I was with him and listening to 
him a long time early this morning. So he must 
have been inspired, and he not only filled my ears 
but took possession of my soul with his superhuman 
wisdom. So I think this is our duty: we ought 
to-day to make use of this wisdom and finish the 
investigation of names, but to-morrow, if the rest 
of you agree, we will conjure it away and purify 
ourselves, when we have found some one, whether 
priest or sophist, who is skilled in that kind of 
purifying. 

HER. I agree, for I should be very glad to hear 
the rest of the talk about names. 

soc. Very well. Then since we have outlined a 
general plan of investigation, where shall we begin, 
that we may discover whether the names themselves 
will bear witness that they are not at all distributed 
at haphazard, but have a certain correctness? Now 
the names of heroes and men might perhaps prove 
deceptive ; for they are often given because they 
were names of ancestors, and in some cases, as we 
said in the beginning, they are quite inappropriate ; 
many, too, are given as the expression of a prayer, 
such as Eutychides (fortunate), Sosias (saviour), 
Theophilus (beloved of God), and many others. I 
think we had better disregard such as these; but 
we are most likely to find the correct names in the 
nature of the eternal and absolute; for there the 
names ought to have been given with the greatest 
care, and perhaps some of them were given by a 
power more divine than is that of men. 
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HER. I think you are right, Socrates. 

soc. Then is it not proper to begin with the gods 
and see how the gods are rightly called by that 
name ? 

HER. That is reasonable. 

soc. Something of this sort, then, is what I 
suspect : I think the earliest men in Greece believed 
only in those gods in whom many foreigners believe 
- to- -day—sun, moon, earth, stars, and sky. They 
saw that all these were always moving in their 
courses and running, and so they called them gods 
(Geovs) from this running (Oeîv) nature; then after- 
wards, when they gained knowledge of the other 
gods, they called them all by the same name. Is 
that likely to be true, or not? 

HER. Yes, very likely. 

soc. What shall we consider next ? 

HER. Spirits, obviously. 

soc. Hermogenes, what does the name “ spirits ” 
really mean? See if you think there is anything i in 
what I am going to say. 

HER. Go on and say it. 

soc. Do you remember who Hesiod says the 
spirits are ? 

HER, | do not recall it. 

soc. Nor that he says a golden race was the first 
race of men to be born ? 

HER. Yes, I do know that. 
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soc. Well, he says of it : 


But since Fate has covered up this race, 
They are called holy spirits under the earth, 
Noble, averters of evil, guardians of mortal men.? — 


HER. What of that? 

soc. Why, I think he means that the golden race 
was not made of gold, but was good and beautiful. 
And I regard it as a proof of this that he further says 
we are the iron race. 

HER. True. 

soc. Don’t you suppose that if anyone of our 
day is good, Hesiod would say he was of that golden 
race ? 

HER. Quite likely. 

soc. But the good are the wise, are they not ? 

HER. Yes, they are the wise. 

soc. This, then, I think, is what he certainly 
means to say of the spirits : because they were wise 
and knowing (éayjpoves) he called them spirits 
(Saiuoves) ; and in the old form of our language 
the two words are the same. Now he and all the 
other poets are right, who say that when a good 
man dies he has a great portion and honour among 
the dead, and becomes a spirit, a name which is in 
accordance with the other name of wisdom. And 
so I assert that every good man, whether living or 
dead, is of spiritual nature, and is rightly called a 
spirit. 
i HER. And I, Socrates, believe I quite agree with 
you in that. But what is the word “ hero ` ? 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 121 ff. 
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soc. That is easy to understand; for the name 
has been but slightly changed, and indicates their 
origin from love (€pws). 

HER. What do you mean? 

soc. Why, they were all born because a god fell 
in love with a mortal woman, or a mortal man with 
a goddess. Now if you consider the word “ hero ” 
also in the old Attic pronunciation,! you will under- 
stand better ; for that will show you that it has been 
only slightly altered from the name of love (Eros), 
the source from which the heroes spring, to make a 
name for them. And either this is the reason why 
they are called heroes, or it is because they were 
wise and clever orators and dialecticians, able to 
ask questions (epwrav), for eipeww is the same as 
heyeww (speak). Therefore,- when their name is 
spoken in the Attic dialect, which I was mentioning 
just now, the heroes turn out to be orators and askers 
of questions, so that the heroic race proves to be a 
race of orators and sophists. That is easy to under- 
stand, but the case of men, and the reason why 
they are called men (av@pwror), is more difficult. 
Can you tell me what it is ? 

HER. No, my friend, I cannot; and even if I 
might perhaps find out, I shall not try, because | 
think you are more likely to find out than I am. 

soc. You have faith in the inspiration of Kuthyphro, 
it seems. 


form of the word “‘ hero” is HEPOX, that of “ Eros ”’ 
EPOX. The Ionic forms are HPQ and EPO respectively. 
Plato seems to think there was a change in pronunciation, as 
well as in spelling, and indeed that is quite possible. Or 
Plato may simply be confusing pronunciation with spelling, 
as he seems to do in several passages of this dialogue (cf. 
especially 410). 
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HER. Evidently. 

soc. And you are right in having it; for just at 
this very moment Í think I have had a clever thought, 
and if I am not careful, before the day is over I am 
likely to be wiser than I ought to be. So pay 
attention. First we must remember in regard to 
names that we often put in or take out letters, 
making the names different from the meaning we 
intend, and we change the accent. Take, for 
instance, Aut diAos; to change this from a phrase to 
a name, we took out the second iota and pronounced 
the middle syllable with the grave instead of the 
acute accent (Diphilus). In other instances, on 
the contrary, we insert letters and pronounce grave 
accents as acute. 

HER. True. 

soc. Now it appears to me that the name of 
men (av@pwiros) underwent a change of that sort. 
It was a phrase, but became a noun when one 
letter, alpha, was removed and the accent of the 
last syllable was dropped. 

HER. What do you mean? 

soc. I will tell you. The name “ man ” (év@pwros) 
indicates that the other animals do not examine, 
or consider, or look up at (avaGpet) any of the things 
that they see, but man has no sooner seen—that is, 
drwre—than he looks up at and considers that 
which he has seen. Therefore of all the animals 
man alone is rightly called man (av@pwros), because 
he looks up at (avaðpet) what he has seen (érw7e), 

HER. Of course. May I ask you about the next 
word I should like to have explained ? 

soc. Certainly. 
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HER. It seems to me to come naturally next 
after those you have discussed. We speak of man’s 
soul and body. 

soc. Yes, of course. 

HER. Let us try to analyse these, as we did the 
previous words. 

soc. You mean consider “soul” (Yvy) and see 
why it is properly called by that name, and likewise 
“ body ” (rona) ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. To speak on the spur of the moment, I 
think those who gave the soul its name had some- 
thing of this sort in mind : they thought when it 
was present in the body it was the cause of its 
living, giving it the power to breathe and reviving 
it (avapvyov), and when this revivifying force fails, 
the body perishes and comes to an end ; therefore, 
I think, they called it Yvy7. But—please keep still 
a moment. I fancy I see something which will 
carry more conviction to Euthyphro and his followers ; 
for I think they would despise this attempt and 
would consider it cheap talk. Now see if you like 
the new one. 

HER. I am listening. 

soc. Do you think there is anything which holds 
and carries the whole nature of the body, so that it 
lives and moves, except the soul ? 

HER. No; nothing. 

soc. Well, and do you not believe the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras, that it is mind or soul which orders 
and holds the nature of all things ? 

HER. I do. 

soc. Then there would be an admirable fitness 
in calling that power which carries and holds (€ye:) 
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nature (dic) dvcexy : and this may be refined and 
pronounced pvy7. 

HER. Certainly; and I think this is a more 
scientific explanation than the other. 

soc. Yes, it is. But it seems actually absurd 
that the name was given with such truth. 

HER. Now what shall we say about the next 
word ? 

soc. You mean “ body ” (ropa) ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. I think this admits of many explanations, if 
a little, even very little, change is made; for some 
say it is the tomb (ona) of the soul, their notion 
being that the soul is buried in the present life ; 
and again, because by its means the soul gives any 
signs which it gives, it is for this reason also properly 
called “sign” (ojya). But I think it most likely 
that the Orphic poets gave this name, with the idea 
that the soul is undergoing punishment for some- 
thing ; they think it has the body as an enclosure 
to keep it safe, like a prison, and this is, as the name 
itself denotes, the safe (cwpza) for the soul, until 
the penalty is paid, and not even a letter needs to 
be changed. 

HER. I think, Socrates, enough has been said 
about these words; but might we not consider the 
names of the gods in the same way in which you 
were speaking about that of Zeus a few minutes 
ago, and see what kind of correctness there is in 
them ? 

soc. By Zeus, Hermogenes, we, if we are sensible, 
must recognize that there is one most excellent 
kind, since of the gods we know nothing, neither 
of them nor of their names, whatever they may be, 
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by which they call themselves, for it is clear that 
they use the true names. But there is a second 
kind of correctness, that we call them, as is customary 
in prayers, by whatever names and patronymics 
are pleasing to them, since we know no other. Now 
I think that is an excellent custom. So, if you like, 
let us first make a kind of announcement to the 
gods, saying that we are not going to investigate 
about them—for we do not claim to be able to do 
that—but about men, and let us inquire what 
thought men had in giving them their names ; for 
in that there is no impiety. 

HER. I think, Socrates, you are right; let us do 
as you Say. 

soc. Shall we, then, begin with Hestia, according 
to custom ? 

HER. That is the proper thing. 

soc. Then what would you say the man had in 
mind who gave Hestia her name ? 

HER. By Zeus, I think that is no more easy 
question than the other. 

soc. At any rate, my dear Hermogenes, the first 
men who gave names were no ordinary persons, 
but high thinkers and great talkers. 

HER. What then? 

soc. I am sure the names were given by men of 
that kind; and if foreign names are examined, the 
meaning of each of them is equally evident. Take, 
for instance, that which we call ovcia (reality, 
essence); some people call it eooia, and still others 
òria, First, then, in connexion with the second of 
these forms, it is reasonable that the essence of 
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things be called Hestia ; and moreover, because we 
ourselves say of that which partakes of reality “ it 
is” (eoruv), the name Hestia would be correct in 
this connexion also; for apparently we also called 
ovria (reality) ecoia in ancient times. And besides, 
if you consider it in connexion with sacrifices, you 
would come to the conclusion that those who 
established them understood the name in that way ; 
for those who called the essence of things ¿roia 
would naturally sacrifice to Hestia first of all the 
gods. Those on the other hand, who say woia would 
agree well enough with Heracleitus that all things 
move and nothing remains still. So they would 
say the cause and ruler of things was the pushing 
power (wOovv), wherefore it had been rightly named 
oria, But enough of this, considering that we know 
nothing. After Hestia it is right to consider Rhea and 
Cronus. The name of Cronus, however, has already 
been discussed. But perhaps I am talking nonsense. 

HER. Why, Socrates ? 

soc. My friend, I have thought of a swarm of 
wisdom. 

HER. What is it? 

soc. It sounds absurd, but I think there is some 
probability in it. 

HER. What is this probability : ? 

soc. I seem to have a vision of Heracleitus saying 
some ancient words of wisdom as old as the reign 
of Cronus and Rhea, which Homer said too. 

HER. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. Heracleitus says, you know, that all things 
move and nothing remains still, and he likens the 
universe to the current of a river, saying that you 
cannot step twice into the same stream. 
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HER. Truc. 

soc. Well, don’t you think he who gave to the 
ancestors of the other gods the names “ Rhea” 
and “ Cronus ” had the same thought as Heracleitus ? 
Do you think he gave both of them the names of 
streams merely by chance? Just so Homer, too, 
says— 

Ocean the origin of the gods, and their mother Tethys ; ? 


and I believe Hesiod says that also. Orpheus, too, 
says— 

Fair-flowing Ocean was the first to marry, and he wedded 
his sister Tethys, daughter of his mother. 

See how they agree with each other and all tend 
towards the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

HER. I think there is something in what you say, 
Socrates; but I do not Know what the name of 
Tethys means. 

soc. Why, the name itself almost tells that it is 
the name of a spring somewhat disguised ; for that 
which is strained (dtartwpevov) and filtered (7 0ovpevor) 
represents a spring, and the name Tethys is com- 
pounded of those two words. 

HER. That is very neat, Socrates. 

soc. Of course it is. But what comes next? 
Zeus we discussed before. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Let us, then, speak of his brothers, Poseidon 
and Pluto, including also the other name of the 
latter. 

HER. By all means. 

soc. I think Poseidon’s name was given by him 
who first applied it, because the power of the sea 
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restrained him as he was walking and hindered his 
advance; it acted as a bond (decpds) of his feet 
(rodwv). So he called the lord of this power 
Poseidon, regarding him as a foot-bond (zoci-8ecpor). 
The e is inserted perhaps for euphony. But possibly 
that may not be right; possibly two lambdas were 
originally pronounced instead of the sigma, because 
the god knew (eciôóros) many (zoAAd) things. Or it 
may be that from his shaking he was called the 
Shaker (6 cetwy), and the pi and delta are additions. 
As for Pluto, he was so named as the giver of wealth 
(rAovros), because wealth comes up from below out 
of the earth. And Hades—I fancy most people 
think that this is a name of the Invisible (deiôńs), 
so they are afraid and call him Pluto. 

HER. And what do you think yourself, Socrates ? 

soc. I think people have many false notions 
about the power of this god, and are unduly afraid 
of him. ‘They are afraid because when we are once 
dead we remain in his realm for ever, and they are 
also terrified because the soul goes to him without 
the covering of the body. But I think all these 
facts, and the office and the name of the god, point 
in the same direction. 

HER. How so? 

soc. I will tell you my own view. Please answer 
this question: Which is the stronger bond upon 
any living being to keep him in any one place, 
desire, or compulsion ? 

HER. Desire, Socrates, is much stronger. 

soc. Then do you not believe there would be 
many fugitives from Hades, if he did not bind with 
the strongest bond those who go to him there ? 
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HER. Of course there would. 

soc. Apparently, then, if he binds them with the 
strongest bond, he binds them by some kind of 
desire, not by compulsion. 

HER. Yes, that is plain. 

soc. There are many desires, are there not ? 

HER. Yes, 

soc. Then he binds with the desire which is the 
strongest of all, if he is to restrain them with the 
strongest bond. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And is there any desire stronger than the 
thought of being made a better man by association 
with some one? 

HER. No, by Zeus, Socrates, there certainly is 
not. 
soc. Then, Hermogenes, we must believe that 
this is the reason why no one has been willing to 
come away from that other world, not even the Sirens, 
but they and all others have been overcome by his 
enchantments, so beautiful, as it appears, are the 
words which Hades has the power to speak; and 
from this point of view this god is a perfect sophist 
and a great benefactor of those in his realm, he who 
also bestows such great blessings upon us who are 
on earth ; such abundance surrounds him there below, 
and for this reason he is called Pluto. Then, too, 
he refuses to consort with men while they have 
bodies, but only accepts their society when the 
soul is pure of all the evils and desires of the body. 
Do you not think this shows him to be a philosopher 
and to understand perfectly that under these 
conditions he could restrain them by binding them 
with the desire of virtue, but that so long as they 
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are infected with the unrest and madness of the 
body, not even his father Cronus could hold them 
to himself, though he bound them with his famous 
chains ? 

HER. There seems to be something in that, 
Socrates. 

soc. And the name “ Hades ” is not in the least 
derived from the invisible (decdes), but far more 
probably from knowing (cidévac) all noble things, 
and for that reason he was called Hades by the 
lawgiver. 

HER. Very well; what shall we say of Demeter, 
Hera, Apollo, Athena, Hephaestus, Ares, and the 
other gods ? 

soc. Demeter appears to have been called 
Demeter, because like a mother (uýrtyp) she gives 
the gift of food, and Hera is a lovely one (épar7), as 
indeed, Zeus is said to have married her for love. 
But perhaps the lawgiver had natural phenomena 
in mind, and called her Hera (“Hpa) as a disguise 
for anp (air), putting the beginning at the end. You 
would understand, if you were to repeat the name 
Hera over and over. And Pherephatta !—How 
many people fear this name, and also Apollo! I 
imagine it is because they do not know about 
correctness of names. You see they change the 
name to Phersephone and its aspect frightens them. 
But really the name indicates that the goddess is 
wise; for since things are in motion (epopeva), 
that which grasps (efamrouevov) and touches (exadar) 
and is able to follow them is wisdom. Pherepapha, 
or something of that sort, would therefore be the 
correct name of the goddess, because she is wise and 
touches that which is in motion (erady Tov hepopevov) 
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—and this is the reason why Hades, who is wise, 
consorts with her, because she is wise—but people 
have altered her name, attaching more importance 
to euphony than to truth, and they call her Phere- 
phatta. Likewise in the case of Apollo, as I say, 
many people are afraid because of the name of the 
god, thinking that it has some terrible meaning. 
Have you not noticed that ? 

HER. Certainly ; what you say is true. 

soc. But really the name is admirably appropriate 
to the power of the god. 

HER. How is that? 

soc. I will try to tell you what I think about it ; 
for no single name could more aptly indicate the 
four functions of the god, touching upon them all 
and in a manner declaring his power in music, 
prophecy, medicine, and archery. 

HER. Go on; you seem to imply that it is a 
remarkable name. 

soc. His name and nature are in harmony; you 
see he is a musical god. For in the first place, 
purification and purgations used in medicine and 
in soothsaying, and fumigations with medicinal and 
magic drugs, and the baths and sprinklings connected 
with that sort of thing all have the single function 
of making a man pure in body and soul, do they 
not? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. But this is the god who purifies and washes 
away (amoA\ovwy) and delivers (aroAvwv) from such 
evils, is he not? 

HER. Certainly. 
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soc. With reference, then, to his acts of deliver- 
ing and his washings, as being the physician of 
such diseases, he might properly be called Apoluon 
(¢roAovwy, the washer), and with reference to 
soothsaying and truth and simplicity—for the two 
are identical—he might most properly be called 
by the name the Thessalians use ; for all Thessalians 
call the god Aplun. And because he is always by 
his archery controller of darts (GoAdv) he is ever 
darting (aet BaAAwv). And with reference to music 
we have to understand that alpha often signifies 
“ together,” and here it denotes moving together 
in the heavens about the poles, as we call them, 
and harmony in song, which is called concord ; for, 
as the ingenious musicians and astronomers tell us, 
all these things move together by a kind of harmony. 
And this god directs the harmony, making them 
all move together, among both gods and men; 
and so, Just as we call the opuoxéXcvfov (him who ac- 
companies), and opoxoitiy (bedfellow), by changing 
the oo to alpha, axoAovfov and axoirtv, so also we 
called him Apollo who was Homopolo, and the second 
lambda was inserted, because without it the name 
sounded of disaster (aroo, ardAwda, ete.). Even 
as it is, some have a suspicion of this, because they 
do not properly regard the force of the name, and 
therefore they fear it, thinking that it denotes 
some kind of ruin. But in fact, as was said, the 
name touches upon all the qualities of the god, as 
simple, ever-darting, purifying, and accompanying. 
The Muses and music in general are named, ap- 
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parently, from prha, searching, and philosophy ; 
and Leto from her gentleness, because whatever is 
asked of her, she is willing (€0eA7jpwv). But perhaps 
hername is Letho, as she is called by many foreigners ; 
and those who call her by that name seem to do so 
on account of the mild and gentle (Aciov, A00) 
kindness of her character. Artemis appears to get 
her name from her healthy (dpreués) and well- 
ordered nature, and her love of virginity ; or perhaps 
he who named her meant that she is learned in 
virtue (aperý), or possibly, too, that she hates sexual 
intercourse (dporoyv poet) of man and woman; or he 
who gave the goddess her name may have given it 
for any or all of these reasons. 

HER. What of Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

soc. You ask great things of me, son of Hipponi- 
cus. You see there is both a serious and a facetious 
account of the form of the name of these deities. 
You will have to ask others for the serious one; 
but there is nothing to hinder my giving you the 
facetious account, for the gods also have a sense of 
humour. Dionysus, the giver (d:Sovs) of wine (ofvos), 
might be called in jest Didoinysus, and wine, because 
it makes most drinkers think (ofec6a:) they have 
wit (vous) when they have not, might very justly 
be called Oeonus (oióvovs). As for Aphrodite, 
we need not oppose Hesiod; we can accept his 
derivation of the name from her birth out of the 
foam (adpot). 

HER. But surely you, as an Athenian, will not 
forget Athena, nor Hephaestus and Ares. 

soc. That is not likely. 
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HER. No. 

soc. It is easy to tell the reason of one of her 
two names. 

HER. What name? 

soc. We call her Pallas, you know. 

HER. Yes, of course. 

soc. Those of us are right, I fancy, who think 
this name is derived from armed dances, for lifting 
oneself or anything else from the ground or in the 
hands is called shaking (ráde) and being shaken, 
or dancing and being danced. 

HER. Yes, certainly. 

soc. So that is the reason she is called Pallas. 

HER. And rightly called so. But what can you 
say of her other name ? 

soc. You mean Athena ?. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. That is a weightier matter, my friend. The 
ancients seem to have had the same belief about 
Athena as the interpreters of Homer have now ; 
for most of these, in commenting on the poet, say 
that he represents Athena as mind (vous) and 
intellect (Savoia) ; and the maker of her name seems 
to have had a similar conception of her, but he gives 
her the still grander title of “ mind of God” (7 
Geos _vénots), seeming to say that she is a Geovoa ; 
here he used the alpha in foreign fashion instead of 
eta, and dropped out the iota and sigma. But 
perhaps that was not his reason; he may have 
called her Theonoé because she has unequalled 
knowledge of divine things (rà Geia voovca). Perhaps, 
too, he may have wished to identify the goddess 
with wisdom of character (êv 70« vóņois) by calling 
her Ethonoé; and then he himself or others after- 
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wards improved the name, as they thought, and 
called her Athenaa. 

HER. And how do you explain Hephaestus ? 

soc. You ask about “ the noble master of light 

HER. To be sure. 

soc. Hephaestus is Phaestus, with the eta added 
by attraction; anyone could see that, I should 
think. 

HER. Very likely, unless some other explanation 
occurs to you, as it probably will. 

soc. To prevent that, ask about Ares. 

HER. I do ask. 

soc. Ares, then, if you like, would be named for 
his virility and courage, or for his hard and unbending 
nature, which is called appatov; so Ares would be 
in every way a fitting name for the god of war. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. For God’s sake, let us leave the gods, as I 
am afraid to talk about them ; but ask me about any 
others you please, “that you may see what” 
Euthyphro’s “ horses are.” 1 

HER. I will do so, but first one more god. I want 
to ask you about Hermes, since Cratylus says I am 
not Hermogenes (son of Hermes). Let us investigate 
the name of Hermes, to find out whether there is 
anything in what he says. 

soc. Well then, this name “ Hermes” seems to 
me to have to do with speech; he is an interpreter 
(epunvevs) and a messenger, is wily and deceptive 
in speech, and is oratorical. All this activity is 
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concerned with the power of speech. Now, as I 
said before, cipeww denotes the use of speech; 
moreover, Homer often uses the word éujoaro, 
which means “ contrive.” From these two words, 
then, the lawgiver imposes upon us the name of 
this god who contrived speech and the use of speech 
—eipev means “ speak ”—and tells us: ‘‘ Ye human 
beings, he who contrived speech (eipe éuijoaro) 
ought to be called Eiremes by you.” We, however, 
have beautified the name, as we imagine, and call 
him Hermes. Iris also seems to have got her name 
from cipeiv, because she is a messenger. 

HER. By Zeus, I believe Cratylus was right in 
saying I was not Hermogenes ; I certainly am no 
good contriver of speech. | 

soc. And it is reasonable, my friend, that Pan is 
the double-natured son of Hermes. 

HER. How is that ? 

soc. You know that speech makes all things (râv) 
known and always makes them circulate and move 
about, and is twofold, true and false. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Well, the true part is smooth and divine 
and dwells aloft among the gods, but falsehood 
dwells below among common men, is rough and like 
the tragic goat; for tales and falsehoods are most 
at home there, in the tragic life. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Then Pan, who declares and always moves 
(aei rodov) all, is rightly called goat-herd (airóàos), 

1 The chorus of the primitive performances from which 
tragedy developed appeared as satyrs, clad in goat-skins. 
Hence the name rpaywdia (goat-song). The adjective 
rpayıkós May mean either “ goat-like” or “ tragic.” In 
this passage it has both meanings. 
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being the double-natured son of Hermes, smooth 
in his upper parts, rough and goat-like in his lower 
parts. And Pan, if he is the son of Hermes, is 
either speech or the brother of speech, and that 
brother resembles brother is not at all surprising. 
But, as I said, my friend, let us get away from the 
gods. 

HER. From such gods as those, if you like, 
Socrates ; but why should you not tell of another 
kind of gods, such as sun, moon, stars, earth, ether, 
air, fire, water, the seasons, and the year ? 

soc. You are imposing a good many tasks upon 
me; however, if it will give you pleasure, I am 
willing. 

HER. It will give me pleasure. 

soc. What, then, do you wish first? Shall we 
discuss the sun (“HAucos), as you mentioned it first ? 

HER. By all means. 

soc. I think it would be clearer if we were to 
use the Doric form of the name. The Dorians call 
it"AAvos. Now dos might be derived from collect- 
ing (GAigev) men when he rises, or because he 
always turns (dei etActv) about the earth in his 
course, or because he variegates the products of 
the earth, for variegate is identical with atoAciv. 

HER. And what of the moon, Selene ? 

soc. That name appears to put Anaxagoras in an 
uncomfortable position. 

HER. How so? 

soc. Why, it seems to have anticipated by many 
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years the recent doctrine of Anaxagoras, that the 
moon receives its light from the sun. 

HER. How is that? 

soc. Sédas (gleam) and os (light) are the same 
thing. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Now the light is always new and old about 
the moon, if the Anaxagoreans are right; for they 
say the sun, in its continuous course about the moon, 
always sheds new light upon it, and the light of the 
previous month persists. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. The moon is often called ZeAavaia, 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Because it has always a new and old gleam 
(céħas véov te kaè évov) the very most fitting name 
for it would be SeAaevoveodera, which has been com- 
pressed into DeAavaia. 

HER. That is a regular opéra bouffe name, Socrates. 
But what have you to say of the month (ujv) and 
the stars ? 

soc. The word “ month ” (peis) would be properly 
pronounced peins, from peotcGas, to grow less,” 
and I think the stars (àsrpa) get their name from 
iorpamh (lightning). But dorpawy, because it turns 
our eyes upwards (rà daa dvaotpeper), would be 
called dvactpwr)}, which is now pronounced more 
prettily dorpamy. 

HER. And what of zip (fire) and twp (water) ? 

soc. Ilp is too much for me. It must be that 
either the muse of Euthyphro has deserted me or 
this is a very difficult word. Now just note the 
contrivance I introduce in all cases like this which 
are too much for me. 
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HER. What contrivance ? 

soc. I will tell you. Answer me; can you tell 
the reason of the word rvp ? 

HER. Not I, by Zeus. 

soc. See what I suspect about it. I know that 
many Greeks, especially those who are subject to 
the barbarians, have adopted many foreign words. 

HER. What of that? 

soc. If we should try to demonstrate the fitness 
of those words in accordance with the Greek language, 
and not in accordance with the language from which 
they are derived, you know we should get into 
trouble. 

HER. Naturally. 

soc. Well, this word mrp is probably foreign ; 
for it is difficult to connect it with the Greek language, 
and besides, the Phrygians have the same word, 
only slightly altered. The same is the case with 
vowp (water), kvwy (dog), and many other words. 

HER. Yes, that is true. 

soc. So we must not propose forced explanations 
of these words, though something might be said 
about them. I therefore set aside rvp and vdwp in 
this way. But is air called aņp because it raises 
(atoer) things from the earth, or because it is always 
flowing (dei pet), or because wind arises from its 
flow? The poets call the winds AHTOS, “ blasts.” 
Perhaps the poet means to say ` air-flow ” (anroppovv), 
as he might say “ wind-flow ” (rvevpaToppovv). The 
word ai@mp (ether) I understand in this way: be- 
cause it always runs and flows about the air (ae 
et wept Tov dépa. pewv), it may properly be called 
aefenp. The word yi (earth) shows the meaning 
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better in the form yata; for yata is a correct word 
for “ mother,” as Homer says, for he uses yeydasıv 
to mean yeyevnofa. (be born). Well, now what 
came next? 

HER. The seasons, Socrates, and the two words 
for year. 

soc. The word ôpaı (seasons) should be pronounced 
in the old Attic fashion, dpa:, if you wish to know 
the probable meaning ; dpas exist to divide winters 
and summers and winds and the fruits of the earth ; 
and since they divide (opifovor), they would rightly 
be called õpaı. The two words for year, eviavros 
and eros, are really one. For that which brings 
to light within itself the plants and animals, each in 
its turn, and examines them, is called by some 
evauT os, because of its activity- within itself (ev eavrq), 
and by others éros, because it examines (erTd(et), 
just as we saw before that the name of Zeus was 
divided and some said Aia and others Zjva. The 
whole phrase is “ that which examines within itself 
(Tò év aŭro erafov), and this one phrase is divided 
in speech so that the two words éviavrós and éros 
are formed from one phrase. 

HER. Truly, Socrates, you are going ahead at a 
great rate. 

soc. Yes, I fancy I am already far along on the 
road of wisdom. 

HER. | am sure you are. 

soc. You will be surer presently. 

HER. Now after the class of words you have 
explained, I should like to examine the correctness 
of the noble words that relate to virtue, such as 
wisdom, intelligence, justice, and all the others of 
that sort. 
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soc. You are stirring up a mighty tribe of words, 
my friend; however, since I have put on the lion 
helmet, I must not play the coward, but must, it 
seems, examine wisdom, intelligence, thought, 
knowledge, and all the other noble words of which 
you speak, 

HER. Certainly we must not stop until that is 
done. 

soc. By the dog, I believe I have a fine intuition 
which has just come to me, that the very ancient 
men who invented names were quite like most of 
the present philosophers who always get dizzy as 
they turn round and round in their search for the 
nature of things, and then the things seem to them 
to turn round and round and be in motion. They 
think the cause of this belief is not an affection 
within themselves, but that the nature of things 
really is such that nothing is at rest or stable, but 
everything is flowing and moving and always full 
of constant motion and generation. I say this 
because I thought of it with reference to all these 
words we are now considering. 

HER. How is that, Socrates ? 

soc. Perhaps you did not observe that the names 
we just mentioned are given under the assumption 
that the things named are moving and flowing and 
being generated. | 

HER. No, I did not notice that at all. 

soc. Surely the first one we mentioned is subject 
to such assumptions. 

HER. What is the word ? 

soc. Wisdom (dpovycors); for it is perception 
(vóņois) of motion (fopas) and flowing (pov); or it 
might be understood as benefit (ovyo.s) of motion 
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(dopas); in either case it has to do with motion. 
And yvepy (thought), if you please, certainly denotes 
contemplation and consideration of generation 
(yovns vwynows); for to consider is the same as to 
contemplate. Or, if you please, voyors (intelligence) 
is merely eous (desire) roù veov (of the new); but 
that things are new shows that they are always 
being generated; therefore the soul’s desire for 
generation is declared by the giver of the name 
veoeots ; for in antiquity the name was not voyais, 
but two epsilons had to be spoken instead of the 
eta. Zwdpocvvy (self-restraint) is cwrnpia (salvation) 
of dpovnots (wisdom), which we have just been dis- 
cussing. And errr} (knowledge) indicates that 
the soul which is of any account accompanies (€era) 
things in their motion, neither falling behind them 
nor running in front of them ; therefore we ought to 
insert an epsilon and call it ereiorjyn. Zvvecis 
(intelligence) in its turn is a kind of reckoning 
together; when one says ovvievat (understand), 
the same thing as eriorac@a: is said; for cvmevar 
means that the soul goes with things. Certainly 
copia (wisdom) denotes the touching of motion. 
This word is very obscure and of foreign origin; but 
we must remember that the poets often say of some- 
thing which begins to advance rapidly eov@y (it 
rushed). There was a famous Laconian whose 
name was Zovs (Rush), for this is the Laconian 
word for rapid motion. Now ogia signifies the 
touching (éra) of this rapid motion, the assumption 
being that things are in motion. And the word 
dyafov (good) is intended to denote the admirable 
(ayavrov) in all nature. For since all things are in 
motion, they possess quickness and slowness ; now 
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not all that is swift, but only part of it, is admirable ; 
this name åyaðórv is therefore given to the admirable 
(ayaorov) part of the swift (Ooov). It is easy to 
conjecture that the word Sicatoovvn applies to the 
understanding (cvveows) of the just (Tov duxaiov) ; 
but the word dixasov (just) is itself difficult. Up to 
a certain point, you see, many men seem to agree 
about it, but beyond that they differ. For those 
who think the universe is in motion believe that the 
greater part of it is of such a nature as to be a mere 
receptacle, and that there is some element which 
passes through all this, by means of which all created 
things are generated. And this element must be 
very rapid and very subtle; for it could not pass 
through all the universe unless it were very subtle, 
so that nothing could keep it out, and it must be 
very swift, so that all other things are relatively at 
rest. Since, then, it superintends and passes through 
(ĉaiov) all other things, this is rightly called by 
the name dixavoy, the sound of the kappa being 
added merely for the sake of euphony. Up to this 
point, as I said just now, many men agree about 
justice (Oixatov); and I, Hermogenes, being very 
much in earnest about it, have persistently asked 
questions and have been told in secret teachings 
that this is justice, or the cause—for that through 
which creation takes place is a cause—and some one 
told me that it was for this reason rightly called 
Zeus (Ata). But when, after hearing this, I neverthe- 
less ask them quietly, “ What then, my most 
excellent friend, if this is true, is justice ? ” they 
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think I am asking too many questions and am 
leaping over the trenches.) They say I have been 
told enough; they try to satisfy me by saying all 
sorts of different things, and they no longer agree. 
For one says the sun is justice, for the sun alone 
superintends all things, passing through and burning 
(Saidvra kaè xatovra) them. Then when I am 
pleased and tell this to some one, thinking it is a 
fine answer, he laughs at me and asks if I think 
there is no justice among men when the sun has 
set. So I beg him to tell me what he thinks it is, and 
he says “ Fire.” But this is not easy to understand. 
He says it is not actual fire, but heat in the abstract 
that is in the fire. Another man says he laughs at 
all these notions, and that justice is what Anaxagoras 
says it is, mind; for mind, he says, is ruled only 
by itself, is mixed with nothing, orders all things, 
and passes through them. Then, my friend, I am 
far more perplexed than before I undertook to 
learn about the nature of justice. But I think the 
name—and that was the subject of our investigation 
—was given for the reasons I have mentioned. 

HER. I think, Socrates, you must have heard this 
from some one and are not inventing it yourself. 

soc. And how about the rest of my talk ? 

HER. I do not at all think you had heard that. 

soc. Listen then; perhaps I may deceive you 
into thinking that all I am going to say is my own. 
What remains to consider after justice? I think 
we have not yet discussed courage. It is plain 
enough that injustice (ddicia) is really a mere 
hindrance of that which passes through (roù d.aiovzos), 


1 A trench was the limit of the leap for the pentathletes. 
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but the word avdpeia (courage) implies that courage 
got its name in battle, and if the universe is flowing, 
a battle in the universe can be nothing else than 
an opposite current or flow (po). Now if we 
remove the delta from the word avépeta, the word 
avpeia signifies exactly that activity. Of course it 
is clear that not the current opposed to every current 
is courage, but only that opposed to the current 
which is contrary to justice ; for otherwise courage 
would not be praised. The words appev (male) and 
avnp (man) refer, like avépetu, to the upward (davw) 
current or flow. The word yvvý (woman) seems to 
me to be much the same as yovy (birth). I think 
Ojv (female) is derived from @7A7 (teat) ; and is not 
yà, Hermogenes, so called because it makes things 
flourish (re@nAevar), like plants wet with showers ? 

HER. Very likely, Socrates. 

soc. And again, the word @adAev (flourish) 
seems to me to figure the rapid and sudden growth 
of the young. Something of that sort the name- 
giver has reproduced in the name, which he com- 
pounded of Getv (run) and aAAceoGo. (Jump). You 
do not seem to notice how I rush along outside of 
the race-course, when I get on smooth ground. 
But we still have plenty of subjects left which seem 
to be serious. 

HER. True. 

soc. One of which is to see what the word reyvy 
(art, sclence) means. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Does not this denote possession of mind, if 
ou remove the tau and insert omicron between the 
chi and the nu and the nu and the eta (making 
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HER. It does it very poorly, Socrates. 

soc. My friend, you do not bear in mind that the 
original words have before now been completely 
buried by those who wished to dress them up, for 
they have added and subtracted letters for the sake 
of euphony and have distorted the words in every 
way for ornamentation or merely in the lapse of 
time. Do you not, for instance, think it absurd 
that the letter rho is inserted in the word karorrtpov 
(mirror)? I think that sort of thing is the work of 
people who care nothing for truth, but only for the 
shape of their mouths; so they keep adding to 
the original words until finally no human being 
can understand what in the world the word means. 
So the sphinx, for instance, is called sphinx, instead 
of phix, and there are many: other examples. 

HER. Yes, that is true, Socrates. 

soc. And if we are permitted to insert and remove 
any letters we please in words, it will be perfectly 
easy to fit any name to anything. 

HER. True. 

soc. Yes, quite true. But I think you, as a wise 
director, must observe the rule of moderation and 
probability. 

HER. I should like to do so. 

soc. And I, too,. Hermogenes. But do not, my 
friend, demand too much precision, lest you © en- 
feeble me of my might.” 1 For now that réyv7 (art) 
is disposed of, I am nearing the loftiest height of my 
subject, when once we have investigated pyyavy 
(contrivance). For I think pnyavy signifies aveu 
ext toAv (much accomplishment); for pikos (length) 
has about the same meaning as rò woAv (much), 


1 Homer, Iliad, vi. 265. 
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and the name pyxavy is composed of these two, 
unkos and avev. But, as I was just saying, we 
must go on to the loftiest height of our subject ; 
we must search for the meaning of the words apery 
(virtue) and xaxia (wickedness). Now one of them 
I cannot yet see; but the other seems to be quite 
clear, since it agrees with everything we have said 
before. For inasmuch as all things are in motion, 
everything that moves badly (xaxws tov) would be 
evil (kakia); and when this evil motion in relation 
to its environment exists in the soul, it receives the 
general name xaxia (evil) in the special sense of 
wickedness. But the nature of evil motion (kakws 
ivar) is made clear, I think, also in the word deAta 
(cowardice), which we have not yet discussed. We 
passed it by, when we ought to have examined it 
after avépeta (courage) ; and I fancy we passed over 
a good many other words. Now the meaning of 
ĉela is “a strong bond of the soul” ; for Atay 
(excessively) is, in a way, expressive of strength ; 
so detAta would be the excessive or greatest bond 
(Secpos, detv) of the soul; and so, too, aropía 
(perplexity) is an evil, as is everything, apparently, 
which hinders motion and progress (ropeveoG@ar). 
This, then, seems to be the meaning of evil motion 
(kaos téva), that advance is halting and impeded ; 
and the soul that is infected by it becomes filled 
with wickedness (kakia). If these are the reasons 
for the name of wickedness, virtue (aperý) would 
be the opposite of this; it would signify first ease 
of motion, and secondly that the flow of the good 
soul is always unimpeded, and therefore it has 
received this name, which designates that which 
always flows (aet peov) without let or hindrance. 
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It is properly called derpeirrý, or perhaps also aipern, 
indicating that this condition is especially to be 
chosen; but it has been compressed and is pro- 
nounced aperý. Perhaps you will say this is another 
invention of mine ; but I say if what I said just now 
about kakia is right, this about the name of apery is 
right too. 

HER. But what is the meaning of the word xakov 
which you used in many of your derivations ? 

soc. By Zeus, I think it is a strange word and 
hard to understand ; so I apply to it that contrivance 
of mine. 

HER. What contrivance ? 

soc. The claim of foreign origin, which I advance 
in this case as in those others. 

HER. Well, probably you are right. But, if you 
please, let us drop these words and try to discover 
the reasons for the words xaAév (beautiful, noble) 
and aio xpov (base). 

soc. I think the meaning of aicypov is clear, 
and this also agrees with what has been said before. 
For the giver of names appears to me throughout 
to denounce that which hinders and restrains things 
from flowing, and in this instance he gave to that 
which always restrains the flow (det imyet tov povr) 
this name dewcyopovv, which is now compressed and 
pronounced aia xpov. 

HER. What about xaAov ? 

soc. That is harder to understand, and yet it 
expresses its meaning: it has been altered merely 
in accent and in the length of the o. 

HER. How is that? 

soc. I think this word denotes intellect. 

HER. What do you mean ? 
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soc. Why, what do you think is the cause why 
anything is called by a name? Is it not the power 
which gave the name? 

HER. Why, certainly. 

soc. And is not that power the intellect either 
of gods or of men or both? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Are not that which called things by name 
and that which calls them by name (rò kadoùv) the 
same thing, namely intellect ? 

HER. Yes, clearly. 

soc. And are not all works which are done by 
mind and intelligence worthy of praise, and those 
that are not done by them worthy of blame? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Does not the medical power perform medical 
works and the power of carpentry works of car- 
pentry P Do you agree to that? 

HER. I agree. 

soc. And the beautiful performs beautiful works ? 

HER. It must do so. 

soc. And the beautiful is, we say, intellect ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Then this name, the beautiful, is rightly 
given to mind, since it accomplishes the works 
which we call beautiful and in which we delight. 

HER. Evidently. 

soc. What further words of this sort are left for 
us? 

HER. Those that are related to the good and the 
beautiful, such as cupdepovra (advantageous), Avot 
re\ovvra. (profitable), opeArpa (useful), cepdar€a (gain- 
ful), and their opposites. 

soc. You might by this time be able to find the 
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meaning of cvpdéepov by yourself in the light of the 
previous explanations, for it appears to be own 
brother to érutiuy. It means nothing else but 
the motion (dopa) of the soul in company with the 
world, and naturally things which are done by such 
a power are called cupdéepovta and cvppopa because 
they are carried round with (cupmrepipeper Gar ) the 
world. But xepdadéov is from xépdos (gain). If 
you restore nu in the word xépdos in place of the 
delta, the meaning is plain ; it signifies good, but in 
another way. Because it passes through and is 
mingled (kepdvvvrar) with all things, he who named 
it gave it this name which indicates that function ; 
but he inserted a delta instead of nu and said kepdos. 

HER. And what is AvouTeAovy ? 

soc. I do not think, Hermogenes, the name-giver 
gives the meaning to AvotreAotv which it has in 
the language of tradesfolk, when profit sets free 
(aroàúer) the sum invested, but he means that 
because it is the swiftest thing in the world it does 
not allow things to remain at rest and does not allow 
the motion to come to any end (réAos) of movement 
or to stop or pause, but always, if any end of the 
motion is attempted, it sets it free, making it 
unceasing and immortal. It is in this sense, I think, 
that the good is dubbed AvoureAotv, for it frees 
(Ave) the end (réAos) of the motion. But the 
word déAtpov is a foreign one, which Homer often 
uses in the verbal form 6¢eAXewv. This is a synonym 
of “ increase ” and “ create.” 

HER. What shall be our explanations of the 
opposites of these ? 

soc. Those of them that are mere negatives, 
need, I think, no discussion. 
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HER. Which are those? 

soc. Disadvantageous, useless, unprofitable, and 
ungainful. 

HER. True. 

soc. But BAaPepov (harmful) and (yyiodes (hurtful) 
do need it. 

HER. Yes. 

soc. And PAaBepdv means that which harms 
(PAarrov) the flow (povv); but Bàárrov means 
“wishing to fasten’ (drre), and arre is the same 
thing as dety (bind), which the name-giver constantly 
finds fault with. Now rò BovAduevov are pov 
(that which wishes to fasten the flow) would most 
correctly be called BovAamrepovr, but is called BAa- 
Bepov merely, as I think, to make it prettier. 

HER. Elaborate names these are, Socrates, that 
result from your method. Just now, when you pro- 
` nounced PovAamrepovv, you looked as if you had 
made up your mouth to whistle the flute-prelude of 
the hymn to Athena. 

soc. Not I, Hermogenes, am responsible, but 
those who gave the name. 

HER. True. Well, what is the origin of (nywodes ? 

soc. What can the origin of (nyiodes be? See, 
Hermogenes, how true my words are when I say 
that by adding and taking away letters people 
alter the sense of words so that even by very slight 
changes they sometimes make them mean the 
opposite of what they meant before; as, for 
instance, in the case of the word deov (obligation, 
right), for that just occurred to me and I was 
reminded of it by what I was going to say to you, 
that this fine modern language of ours has turned 
Scov and also (nuiwdes round, so that each has the 
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opposite of its original meaning, whereas the ancient 
language shows clearly the real sense of both words. 

HER. What do you mean? 

soc. I will tell you. You know that our ancestors 
made good use of the sounds of iota and delta, and 
that is especially true of the women, who are most 
addicted to preserving old forms of speech. But 
nowadays people change iota to eta or epsilon, and 
delta to zeta, thinking they have a grander sound. 

HER. How is that? 

soc. For instance, in the earliest times they called 
day ipépa, others said euepa, and now they say pépa. 

HER. That is true. 

soc. Only the ancient word discloses the intention 
of the name-giver, don’t you know? For day comes 
out of darkness to men; they welcome it and long 
(iuetpovet) for it, and so they called it ipépa. 

HER. That is clear. 

soc. But now 7pepa is masquerading so that you 
could not guess its meaning. Why, some people 
think day is called jpepa because it makes things 
gentle (7juepa). 

HER. I believe they do. 

soc. And you know the ancients called (vydv 
(yoke) dvoyov. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. And (vyov conveys no clear meaning, but the 
name dvoydv is quite properly given to that which 
binds two together for the purpose of draught ; 
now, however, we say (vyov. There are a great 
many other such instances. 
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HER. Yes, that is plain. 

soc. Similarly the word ôéov (obligation) at first, 
when spoken in this way, denotes the opposite of 
all words connected with the good; for although 
it is a form of good, déov seems to be a bond (dec pós) 
and hindrance of motion, own brother, as it were, to 
BraPepov. 

HER. Yes, Socrates, it certainly does seem so. 

soc. But it does not, if you employ the ancient 
word, which is more likely to be right than the 
present one. You will find that it. agrees with the 
previous words for “ good,” if instead of the epsilon 
you restore the iota, as it was in old times ; for 
Sév (going through), not ôéov, signifies good, which 
the name-giver praises. And so the giver of names 
does not contradict himself, but ôéov (obligation, 
right), @PéAov (useful), AvowreAovy (profitable), 
kepdareov (gainful), ayaGov (good), vupépov (ad- 
vantageous), and eùropov (prosperous), are plainly 
identical, signifying under different names the 
principle of arrangement and motion which has 
constantly been praised, whereas the principle of 
constraint and bondage is found fault with. And 
likewise in the case of (npiwdes, if you restore the 
ancient delta in place of the zeta, you will see that 
the name, pronounced Sypiwdes, was given to that 
which binds motion (Sotvrt Tò tov). 

HER. What of %S0v7 (pleasure) and Avan (pain) 
and érvOupia (desire), and the like, Socrates ? 

soc. I do not think they are at all difficult, 
Hermogenes, for ový appears to have this name 
because it is the action that tends towards advantage 
(i) mpds THY dvyotv Tetvovea) ; the delta is inserted, so 
that we say Ņôový instead of ový. Avan appears to 
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have received its name from the dissolution (6vaA vars) 
of the body which takes place through pain. “Avia 
(sorrow) is that which hinders motion (ievat). 
"Adyndev (distress) is, I think, a foreign word, 
derived from dAyewvds (distressing). “Odvvy (grief) 
appears to be so called from the putting on of pain 
(rijs evdtoews THS AUViys). “AxOndav (vexation) has a 
name, as anyone can see, made in the likeness of the 
weight (4. G0s, burden) which vexation imposes upon 
motion. Xapé (joy) seems to have its name from 
the plenteous diffusion (dudxvous) of the flow of the 
soul. Tépyıs (delight) is from reprvóv (delightful) ; 
and reprvóv is called from the creeping (€pys) of 
the soul, which is likened to a breath (mvo), and 
would properly be called eprvovv, but the name 
has been changed in course of time to Teprvov. 
Evppoovvn (mirth) needs no explanation, for it is 
clear to anyone that from the motion of the soul 
in harmony (ed) with the universe, it received 
the name ev@eporvvy, as it rightfully is; but we 
call it evdpocivy. Nor is there any difficulty 
about ér.@upia (desire), for this name was evidently 
given to the power that goes (‘ovca) into the soul 
(Oupds). And Ouuds has its name from the raging 
(Qvo1s) and boiling of the soul. The name tpepos 
(longing) was given to the stream (povs) which 
most draws the soul; for because it flows with 
a rush (iéuevos) and with a desire for things and 
thus draws the soul on through the impulse of 
its flowing, all this power gives it the name of tpepos. 
And the word mróĝos (yearning) signifies that it 
pertains not to that which is present, but to that 
which is elsewhere (G@AAo@i rov) or absent, and there- 
fore the same feeling which is called ‘uepos when its 
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object is present, is called róĝos when it is absent. 
And epws (love) is so called because it flows in 
(epet) from without, and this flowing is not inherent 
in him who has it, but is introduced through the eyes ; 
for this reason it was in ancient times called écpos, 
from eopetv—for we used to employ omicron instead 
of omega—but now it is called épws through the 
change of omicron to omega. Well, what more 
is there that you want to examine ? 

HER. What is your view about ôófa (opinion) and 
the like ? 

soc. Adga is derived either from the pursuit 
(Stwts) which the soul carries on as it pursues the 
knowledge of the nature of things, or from the- 
shooting of the bow (rofov); the latter is more 
likely ; at any rate otynoxs (belief) supports this view, 
for it appears to mean the motion (ofcus) of the soul 
towards the essential nature of every individual 
thing, just as Bovàý (intention) denotes shooting 
(Body) and PovAerGar (wish), as well as Bovrcver Oat 
(plan), denotes aiming at something. All these 
words seem to follow ôófa and to express the idea 
of shooting, just as aPovAia, (ill-advisedness), on the 
other hand, appears to be a failure to hit, as if a 
person did not shoot or hit that which he shot at or 
wished or planned or desired. | 

Her. I think you are hurrying things a bit, 
Socrates. 

soc. Yes, for I am running the last lap now. 
But I think I must still explain avéy«yn (compulsion) 
and éxovovov (voluntary) because they naturally 
come next. Now by the word exovovov is expressed 
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the yielding (eîkov) and not opposing, but, as I say, 
yielding to the motion which is in accordance with 
the will; but the compulsory (rò davayxatov) and 
resistant, being contrary to the will, is associated 
with error and ignorance; so it is likened to walking 
through ravines (éyxy), because they are hard to 
traverse, rough, and rugged, and retard motion ; 
the word avayxatov may, then, originate in a com- 
parison with progress through a ravine. But let us 
not cease to use my strength, so long as it lasts ; 
and do not you cease from asking questions. 

HER. I ask, then, about the greatest and noblest 
words, truth (aA7Gea), falsehood (Wevdos), being 
(rò dv), and why name, the subject of our whole 
discourse, has the name ovopa. 

soc. Does the word paieo@as (search) mean any- 
thing to you ? 

HER. Yes, it means “ seek.” 

soc. The word òvopa seems to be a word composed 
from a sentence signifying “ this is a being about 
which our search is.” You can recognize that more 
readily in the adjective dvopacrov, for that says 
clearly that this is öv od pdopa éoriv (being of 
which the search is). And dàńýĝera (truth) is like 
the others; for the divine motion of the universe 
is, I think, called by this name, aA7Gea, because it 
is a divine wandering (cia dA). But Pevdos (false- 
hood) is the opposite of motion; for once more 
that which is held back and forced to be quiet is 
found fault with, and it is compared to slumberers 
(ebdovcr) ; but the addition of the psi conceals the 
meaning of the word. The words rò ôv (being) and 
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ovgia (existence) agree with adn Ors, with the loss 
of iota, for they mean is going’ ' (tóv). And ov« òv 
(not being) means oùx tov (not going), and indeed 
some people pronounce it so. 

HER. I think you have knocked these words to 
pieces manfully, Socrates; but if anyone should 
ask you what propriety or correctness there was in 
these words that you have employed—idv and féov 
and dovy 

soc. What answer should I make? Is that your 
meaning ? 

HER. Yes, exactly. 

soc. We acquired just now one way of making an 
answer with a semblance of sense in it. 

HER. What way was that? 

soc. Saying, if there is a word we do not know 
about, that it is of foreign origin. Now this may 
be true of some of them, and also on account of 
the lapse of time it may be impossible to find out 
about the earliest words; for since words get 
twisted in all sorts of ways, it would not be in the 
least wonderful if the ancient Greek word should 
be identical with the modern foreign one. 

HER. That is not unlikely. 

soc. It is indeed quite probable. However, we 
must play the game! and investigate these questions 
vigorously. But let us bear in mind that if a person 
asks about the words by means of which names are 
formed, and again about those by means of which 
those words were formed, and keeps on doing this 
indefinitely, he who answers his questions will at 
last give up; will he not? 

HER. Yes, I think so. 
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soc. Now at what point will he be right in giving 
up and stopping ? Will it not be when he reaches 
the names which are the elements of the other names 
and words? For these, if they are the elements, 
can no longer rightly appear to be composed of 
other names. For instance, we said just now that 
dyafov was composed of ayacrov and doov; and 
perhaps we might say that Oodv was composed of 
other words, and those of still others; but if we 
ever get hold of a word which is no longer composed 
of other words, we should be right in saying that 
we had at last reached an element, and that we 
must no longer refer to other words for its derivation. 

HER. I think you are right. 

soc. Are, then, these words about which you are 
now asking elements, and must we henceforth 
investigate their correctness by some other method ? 

HER, Probably. 

soc. Yes, probably, Hermogenes ; at any rate, 
all the previous words were traced back to these. 
But if this be true, as I think it is, come to my aid 
again and help me in the investigation, that I may 
not say anything foolish in declaring what principle 
must underlie the correctness of the earliest names. 

HER. Go on, and I will help you to the best of my 
ability. 3 

soc. I think you agree with me that there is but 
one principle of correctness in all names, the earliest 
as well as the latest, and that none of them is any 
more a name than the rest. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Now the correctness of all the names we 
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have discussed was based upon the intention of 
showing the nature of the things named. 

HER. Yes, of course. 

soc. And this principle of correctness must be 
present in all names, the earliest as well as the later 
ones, if they are really to be names. 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. But the later ones, apparently, were able 
to accomplish this by means of the earlier ones. 

HER. Evidently. 

soc. Well, then, how can the earliest names, 
which are not as yet based upon any others, make 
clear to us the nature of things, so far as that is 
possible, which they must do if they are to be names 
at all? Answer me this question: If we had no 
voice or tongue, and wished to make things clear to 
one another, should we not try, as dumb people 
actually do, to make signs with our hands and head 
and person generally ? 

HER. Yes. What other method is there, Socrates ? 

soc. If we wished to designate that which is 
above and is light, we should, I fancy, raise our 
hand towards heaven in imitation of the nature of 
the thing in question; but if the things to be 
designated were below or heavy, we should extend 
our hands towards the ground; and if we wished 
to mention a galloping. horse or any other animal, 
we should, of course, make our bodily attitudes as 
much like theirs as possible. 

HER. I think you are quite right; there is no 
other way. 

soc. For the expression of anything, I fancy, 
would be accomplished by bodily imitation of that 
which was to be expressed. 
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HER. Yes. 

soc. And when we wish to express anything by 
voice or tongue or mouth, will not our expression 
by these means be accomplished in any given 
instance when an imitation of something is accom- 
plished by them ? 

HER. Í think that is inevitable. 

soc. A name, then, it appears, is a vocal imitation 
of that which is imitated, and he who imitates with 
his voice names that which he imitates. 

HER. I think that is correct. 

soc. By Zeus, I do not think it is quite correct, 
yet, my friend. 

HER. Why not? 

soc. We should be obliged to agree that people 
who imitate sheep and cocks and other animals 
were naming those which they imitate. 

HER. Yes, so we should. 

soc. And do you think that is correct ? 

HER. No, I do not; but, Socrates, what sort of 
an imitation is a name ? 

soc. In the first place we shall not, in my opinion, 
be making names, if we imitate things as we do 
in music, although musical imitation also is vocal ; 
and secondly we shall make no names by imitating 
that which music imitates. What I mean is this: 
all objects have sound and shape, and many have 
colour, have they not? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, the art of naming is not employed 
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in the imitation of those qualities, and has nothing 
to do with them. The arts which are concerned 
with them are music and design, are they not? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Here is another point. Has not each thing 
an essential nature, just as it has a colour and the 
other qualities we just mentioned? Indeed, in 
the first place, have not colour and sound and all 
other things which may properly be said to exist, 
each and all an essential nature ? 

HER. I think so. 

soc. Well, then, if anyone could imitate this 
essential nature of each thing by means of letters 
and syllables, he would show what each thing really 
is, would he not ? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. And what will you call him who can do this, 
as you called the others musician and painter? 
What will you call this man? 

HER. I think, Socrates, he is what we have been 
looking for all along, the name-maker. 

soc. If that is the case, is it our next duty to 
consider whether in these names about which you 
were asking—flow, motion, and restraint—the name- 
maker grasps with his letters and syllables the reality 
of the things named and imitates their essential 
nature, or not? 

HER. Certainly. 

soc. Well now, let us see whether those are the 
only primary names, or there are others. 

HER. I think there are others. 

soc. Yes, most likely there are, Now what is 
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the method of division with which the imitator 
begins his imitation? Since the imitation of the 
essential nature is made with letters and syllables, 
would not the most correct way be for us to separate 
the letters first, just as those who undertake the 
practice of rhythms separate first the qualities of 
the letters, then those of the syllables, and then, 
but not till then, come to the study of rhythms ? 

HER. Yes. 

soc. Must not we, too, separate first the vowels, 
then in their several classes ‘the consonants or mutes, 
as they are called by those who specialize in phonetics, 
and also the letters which are neither vowels nor 
mutes, as well as the various classes that exist 
among the vowels themselves? And when we have 
made all these divisions properly, we must in turn 
give names to the things which ought to have them, 
if there are any names to which they can all, like 
the letters, be referred, from which it is possible 
to see what their nature is and whether there are 
any classes among them, as there are among letters. 
When we have properly examined all these points, 
we must know how to apply each letter with reference 
to its fitness, whether one letter is to be applied to 
one thing or many are to be combined; just as 
painters, when they wish to produce an imitation, 
sometimes use only red, sometimes some other colour, 
and sometimes mix many colours, as when they are 
making a picture of a man or something of that 
sort, employing each colour, I suppose, as they think 
the particular picture demands it. In just this way 
we, too, shall apply letters to things, using one 
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letter for one thing, when that seems to be required, 
or many letters together, forming syllables, as they 
are called, and in turn combining syllables, and by 
their combination forming nouns and verbs. And 
from nouns and verbs again we shall finally construct 
something great and fair and complete. Just as 
in our comparison we made the picture by the art 
of painting, so now we shall make language by the art 
of naming, or of rhetoric, or whatever it be. No, 
not we; I said that too hastily. For the ancients 
gave language its existing composite character; and 
we, if we are to examine all these matters with 
scientific ability, must take it to pieces as they 
put it together and see whether the words, both 
the earliest and the later, are given systematic- 
ally or not; for if they are strung together at 
haphazard, it is a poor, unmethodical performance, 
my dear Hermogenes. 

HER. By Zeus, Socrates, may be it is. 

soc. Well, do you believe you could take them 
to pieces in that way ? I do not believe I could. 

HER. Then I am sure I could not. 

soc. Shall we give up then? Or shall we do 
the best we can and try to see if we are able to 
understand even a little about them, and, just as 
we said to the gods a while ago that we knew 
nothing about the truth but were guessing at 
human opinion about them, so now, before we 
proceed, shall we say to ourselves that if anyone, 
whether we or some one else, is to make any analysis 
of names, he will have to analyse them in the way 
we have described, and we shall have to study 
them, as the saying is, with all our might? Do 
you agree, or not? 
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HER. Yes, I agree most heartily. 

soc. It will, I imagine, seem ridiculous that 
things are made manifest through imitation in 
letters and syllables; nevertheless it cannot be 
otherwise. For there is no better theory upon 
which we can base the truth of the earliest names, 
unless you think we had better follow the example 
of the tragic poets, who, when they are in a dilemma, 
have recourse to the introduction of gods on 
machines. So we may get out of trouble by saying 
that the gods gave the earliest names, and therefore 
they are right. Is that the best theory for us? 
Or perhaps this one, that we got the earliest names 
from some foreign folk and the foreigners are more 
ancient than we are? Or that it is impossible to 
investigate them because of their antiquity, as is 
also the case with the foreign words? All these 
are merely very clever evasions on the part of those 
who refuse to offer any rational theory of the 
correctness of the earliest names. And yet if any- 
one is, no matter why, ignorant of the correctness 
of the earliest names, he cannot know about that 
of the later, since they can be explained only by 
means of the earliest, about which he is ignorant. 
No, it is clear that anyone who claims to have 
scientific knowledge of names must be able first of 
all to explain the earliest names perfectly, or he 
can be sure that what he says about the later will 
be nonsense. Or do you disagree ? 

HER. No, Socrates, not in the least. 

soc. Now I think my notions about the earliest 
names are quite outrageous and ridiculous. I will 
impart them to you, if you like; if you can find 
anything better, please try to impart it to me. 
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HER. I will do so. Go on, and do not be afraid. 

soc. First, then, the letter rho seems to me to be 
an instrument expressing all motion. We have not 
as yet said why motion has the name kivyous; but 
it evidently should be tesis, for in old times we did 
not employ eta, but epsilon. And the beginning of 
kivnous is from kiewv, a foreign word equivalent to 
kvar (gO). So we should find that the ancient word 
corresponding to our modern form would be tesis; 
but now by the employment of the foreign word 
kiev, change of epsilon to eta, and the insertion of 
nu it has become xivyous, though it ought to be 
KLELVET LS or Elo US. And CTATLS (rest) signifies the 
negation of motion, but is called ordcus for euphony. 
Well, the letter rho, as I was saying, appeared to 
be a fine instrument expressive of motion to the 
name-giver who wished to imitate rapidity, and he 
often applies it to motion. In the first place, in 
the words pety (flow) and poy (current) he imitates 
their rapidity by this letter, then in tpopos (trembling) 
and in tpéxev (run), and also in such words as xpovewv 
(strike), Opavew (break), cpetxeww (rend), Opvaresv 
(crush), keppariĝeiw (crumble), puyBeiv (whirl), he 
expresses the action of them all chiefly by means 
of the letter rho; for he observed, I suppose, that 
the tongue is least at rest and most agitated in 
pronouncing this letter, and that is probably the 
reason why he employed it for these words. lota 
again, he employs for everything subtle, which can 
most readily pass through all things. Therefore 
he imitates the nature of tevac (go) and teshat 
(hasten) by means of iota, just as he has imitated 
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all such notions as yvxpév (cold, shivering), (éov 
(seething), ceteaGar (shake), and gewrpos (shock) by 
means of phi, psi, sigma, and zeta, because those 
letters are pronounced with much breath. When- 
ever he imitates that which resembles blowing, the 
giver of names always appears to use for the most 
part such letters. And again he appears to have 
thought that the compression and pressure of the 
tongue in the pronunciation of delta and tau was 
naturally fitted to imitate the notion of binding 
and rest. And perceiving that the tongue has a 
gliding movement most in the pronunciation of 
lambda, he made the words Acia (level), 6AuOaveuv 
(glide) itself, Aurapdv (sleek), KoAAGSes (glutinous), 
and the like to conform to it. Where the gliding of 
the tongue is stopped by the sound of gamma he 
reproduced the nature of yAwypéy (glutinous), 
yAvad (sweet), and yAowwdes (gluey). And again, 
perceiving that nu is an internal sound, he made 
the words évôov (inside) and évrés (within), assimilat- 
ing the meanings to the letters, and alpha again he 
assigned to greatness, and eta to length, because 
the letters are large. He needed the sign O for 
the expression of yoyyvAov (round), and made it 
the chief element of the word. And in this way 
the lawgiver appears to apply the other letters, 
making by letters and syllables a name for each 
and every thing, and from these names he com- 
pounds all the rest by imitation. This, Hermogenes, 
appears to me to be the theory of the correctness 
of names, unless, indeed, Cratylus has some other 
view. 

HER. Truly, Socrates, as I said in the beginning, 
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Cratylus often troubles me a good deal ; he declares 
that there is such a thing as correctness of names, 
but does not say clearly what it is; and so I cannot 
tell whether he speaks so obscurely about it on any 
given occasion intentionally or unintentionally. So 
now, Cratylus, tell me, in the presence of Socrates, 
do you like what Socrates says about names, or 
have you a better theory to propose? And if you 
have, tell us about it; then you will either learn 
from Socrates or instruct both him and me. 

cra. But, Hermogenes, do you think it is an 
easy matter to learn or teach any subject so quickly, 
especially so important an one as this, which appears 
to me to be one of the most important ? 

HER. No, by Zeus, I do not. But I think Hesiod 
is right in saying : ; 

If you can only add little to little, it is worth while. 
So now if you can make even a little progress, do 
not shirk the trouble, but oblige Socrates—you owe 
it to him—and me. 

soc. For that matter, Cratylus, I would not 
positively afhrm any of the things I have said. I 
merely expressed the opinions which I reached 
with the help of Hermogenes. So far as I am con- 
cerned, you need not hesitate, and if your view is 
better than mine, I will accept it. And I should 
not be at all surprised if it were better ; for I think 
you have not only investigated such matters yourself 
but have been taught about them by others. So 
if you have any better theory to propound, put me 
down as one of your pupils in the course on the 
correctness of names. 

cra. Yes, Socrates, I have, as you say, paid 

1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 359. 
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attention to these matters, and perhaps I might 
make you my pupil. However, I am afraid the 
opposite is the case, and I am impelled to say to 
you what Achilles says in the “ Prayers ’’ to Ajax. 
He says: + 
Ajax, descendant of Zeus, son of Telamon, chief of thy 

people, 
All thou hast uttered is good in my sight and pleases my 

spirit. 
And so, Socrates, your oracular utterances seem to 
me to be much to my mind, whether you are inspired 
by Kuthyphro or some other Muse has dwelt within 
you all along without our knowing it. 

soc. My excellent Cratylus, I myself have been 
marvelling at my own wisdom all along, and I 
cannot believe in it. So I think we ought to re- 
examine my utterances. For the worst of all 
deceptions is self-deception. How can it help being 
terrible, when the deceiver is always present and 
never stirs from the spot? So I think we must 
turn back repeatedly to what we have said and must 
try, as the poet says, to look “ both forwards and 
backwards.” 2 Then let us now see what we have 
said. Correctness of a name, we say, is the quality 
of showing the nature of the thing named. Shall 
we call that a satisfactory statement ? 

cra. I am perfectly satisfied with it, Socrates. 

soc. Names, then, are given with a view to 
instruction ? 

cra. Certainly. 

soc. Shall we, then, say that this instruction is 
an art and has its artisans ? 

cra. Certainly. 
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soc. Who are they ? 

cra. The lawgivers, as you said in the beginning. 

soc. Shall we declare that this art arises in men 
like the other arts, or not? What I mean is this: 
Some painters are better, and others worse, are 
they not? 

cra. Certainly. 

soc. And the better produce better works—that 
is, their paintings—and the others worse works? 
And likewise some builders build better houses 
and others worse ? 

cra. Yes. 

soc. Then do some lawgivers produce better, 
and others worse works ? 

cra. No; at that point I cease to agree. 

soc. Then you do not think that some laws are 
better, and some worse ? 

cra. No, I do not. 

soc. And you do not, it appears, think that one 
name is better, and another worse ? 

cra. No, I do not. 

soc. Then all names are correct ? 

cra. All that are really names. 

soc. How about the name of our friend Hermo- 
genes, which was mentioned a while ago? Shall 
we say that it is not his name at all, unless he belongs 
to the race of Hermes, or that it is his name, but 
is incorrect ? | 

cra. I think, Socrates, that it is not his name 
at all; it appears to be his, but is really the name of 
some one else who possesses the nature that makes 
the name clear. 

soc. And when anyone says that our friend is 
Hermogenes, is he not even speaking falsely ? For 
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perhaps it is not even possible to say that he is 
Hermogenes, if he is not. 

cra. What do you mean? 

soc. Do you mean to say that it is impossible 
to speak falsehood at all? For there are, my dear 
Cratylus, many who do so, and who have done so 
in the past. 

cra. Why, Socrates, how could anyone who Says 
that which he says, say that which is not? Is not 
falsehood saying that which is not ? 

soc. Your reasoning is too clever for me at my 
age, my friend. However, tell me this: Do you think 
it is possible to speak falsehood, but not to say it? 

cra. Neither to speak nor to say it. 

soc. Nor utter it or use it as a form of address ? 
l'or instance, if some one should meet you in 
hospitable fashion, should grasp your hand and say, 
“ Well met, my friend from Athens, son of Smicrion, 
Hermogenes, would he be saying or speaking or 
uttering or addressing these words not to you, but 
to Hermogenes—or to nobody ? 

cra. I think, Socrates, the man would be pro- 
ducing sounds without sense. 

soc. Even that reply is welcome; for I can ask 
whether the words he produced would be true, or 
false, or partly true and partly false. Even that 
would suffice. 

cra. I should say that the man in such a case 
was merely making a noise, going through purpose- 
less motions, as if he were beating a bronze pot. 

soc. Let us see, Cratylus, if we cannot come to 
terms somehow. You would agree, would you not, 
that the name is one thing and the thing of which 
it is the name is another ? 
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cra. Yes, I should. 

soc. And you agree that the name is an imitation 
of the thing named ? 

cra- Most assuredly. 

soc. And you agree that paintings also are 
imitations, though in a different way, of things ? 

cra. Yes. 

soc. Well then—for perhaps I do not understand, 
and you may be right—can both of these imitations, 
the paintings and the names, be assigned and applied 
to the things which they imitate, or not? 

cra. They can. 

soc. First, then, consider this question: Can 
we assign the likeness of the man to the man and 
that of the woman to the woman, and so forth ? 

cra. Certainly. 

soc. And can we conversely attribute that of 
the man to the woman, and the woman’s to the man ? 

cra. That is also possible. 

soc. And are these assignments both correct, or 
only the former ? 

cra. The former. 

soc. The assignment, in short, which attributes 
to each that which belongs to it and is like it. 

cra. That is my view. 

soc. lo put an end to contentious argument 
between you and me, since we are friends, let me 
state my position. I[ call that kind of assignment 
in the case of both imitations—paintings and names 
—correct, and in the case of names not only correct, 
but true; and the other kind, which gives and 
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applies the unlike imitation, I call incorrect and, 
in the case of names, false. 

cra. But it may be, Socrates, that this incorrect 
assignment is possible in the case of paintings, 
and not in the case of names, which must be always 
correctly assigned. 

soc. What do you mean? What difference is 
there between the two? Can I not step up to a 
man and say to him, “ This is your portrait,” and 
show him perhaps his own likeness or, perhaps, 
that of a woman? And by “ show ” I mean bring 
before the sense of sight. 

cra. Certainly. 

soc. Well, then, can I not step up to the same 
man again and say, “ This is your name”? A 
name is an imitation, just as a picture is. Very 
well; can I not say to him, “ This is your name,” 
and then bring before his sense of hearing perhaps 
the imitation of himself, saying that it is a 
man, or perhaps the imitation of the female of the 
human species, saying that it is a woman? Do 
you not believe that this is possible and sometimes 
happens ? 

cra. I am willing to concede it, Socrates, and 
grant that you are right. 

soc. That is a good thing for you to do, my friend, 
if Į am right ; for now we need no longer argue about 
the matter. If, then, some such assignment of names 
takes place, we will call one kind speaking truth, and 
the other speaking falsehood. But if this is accepted, 
and if it is possible to assign names incorrectly 
and to give to objects not the names that befit 
them, but sometimes those that are unfitting, it 
would be possible to treat verbs in the same way. 
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And if verbs and nouns can be assigned in this way, 
the same must be true of sentences; for sentences 
are, I conceive, a combination of verbs and nouns. 
What do you say to that, Cratylus ? 

cra. I agree ; I think you are right. 

soc. If, then, we compare the earliest words to 
sketches, it is possible in them, as in pictures, to 
reproduce all the appropriate colours and shapes, or 
not all; some may be wanting, and some may be 
added, and they may be too many or too large. Is 
not that true ? 

cra. Yes, it is. | 

soc. Then he who reproduces all, produces good 
sketches and pictures, and he who adds or takes 
away produces also sketches and pictures, but bad 
ones ? 

cra. Yes. 

soc. And how about him who imitates the nature 
of things by means of letters and syllables? By 
the same principle, if he gives all that is appropriate, 
the image—that is to say, the name—will be good, 
and if he sometimes omits or adds a little, it will be 
an image, but not a good one; and therefore some 
names are well and others badly made. Is that not 
true ? 

cra. Perhaps. 

soc. Perhaps, then, one artisan of names will be 
good, and another bad ? 

cra. Yes. 

soc. The name of such an artisan was lawgiver ? 

cra. Yes. 

soc. Perhaps, then, by Zeus, as is the case in 
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the other arts, one lawgiver may be good and 
another bad, if we accept our previous conclusions. 

cra. That is true. But you see, Socrates, when 
by the science of grammar we assign these letters— 
alpha, beta, and the rest—to names, if we take 
away or add or transpose any letter, it is not true 
that the name is written, but written incorrectly ; 
it is not written at all, but immediately becomes 
a different word, if any such thing happens to it. 

soc. Perhaps we are not considering the matter 
in the right way. 

cra. Why not? 

soc. It may be that what you say would be true 
of those things which must necessarily consist of 
a certain number or cease to exist at all, as ten, for 
instance, or any number you like, if you add or 
subtract anything is immediately another number ; 
but this is not the kind of correctness which applies 
to quality or to images in general ; on the contrary, 
the image must not by any means reproduce all 
the qualities of that which it imitates, if it is to be 
an image. See if I am not right. Would there be 
two things, Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, if 
some god should not merely imitate your colour 
and form, as painters do, but should also make all 
the inner parts like yours, should reproduce the 
same flexibility and warmth, should put into them 
motion, life, and intellect, such as exist in you, 
and in short, should place beside you a duplicate 
of all your qualities? Would there be in such an 
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event Cratylus and an image of Cratylus, or two 
Cratyluses ? 

cra. I should say, Socrates, two Cratyluses. 

soc. Then don’t you see, my friend, that we must 
look for some other principle of correctness in 
images and in names, of which we were speaking, 
and must not insist that they are no longer images 
if anything be wanting or be added? Do you not 
perceive how far images are from possessing the 
same qualities as the originals which they imitate ? 

cra. Yes, I do. 

soc. Surely, Cratylus, the effect produced by the 
names upon the things of which they are the names 
would be ridiculous, if they were to be entirely 
like them in every respect. For everything would 
be duplicated, and no one. could tell in any case 
which was the real thing and which the name. 

CRA. Quite true. 

soc. Then do not be faint-hearted, but have the 
courage to admit that one name may be correctly 
and another incorrectly given; do not insist that 
it must have all the letters and be exactly the same 
as the thing named, but grant that an inappropriate 
letter may be employed. But if a letter, then 
grant that also a noun in a clause, and if a noun, 
then also a clause in a sentence may be employed 
which is not appropriate to the things in question, 
and the thing may none the less be named and 
described, so long as the intrinsic quality of the thing 
named is retained, as is the case in the names of 
the letters of the alphabet, if you remember what 
Hermogenes and I were saying a while ago. 

CRA. Yes, I remember. 

soc. Very well, then. So long as this intrinsic 
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quality is present, even though the name have not 
all the proper letters, the thing will still be named; 
well, when it has all the proper letters ; badly, when 
it has only a few of them. Let us, then, grant this, 
my friend, or we shall get into trouble, like the 
belated night wanderers in the road at Aegina, 
and in very truth we shall be found to have arrived 
too late; otherwise you must look for some other 
principle of correctness in names, and must not 
admit that a name is the representation of a thing 
in syllables and letters. For if you maintain both 
positions, you cannot help contradicting yourself. 

crA. Well, Socrates, I think what you say is 
reasonable, and-I accept it. 

soc. Then since we are agreed about this, let us 
consider the next point. If a name, we say, is to 
be a good one, it must have the proper letters ? 
= CRA. Yes. 

soc. And the proper letters are those which are 
like the things named ? 

CRA. Yes, certainly. 

soc. That is, then, the method by which well- 
given names are given. But if any name is not well 
given, the greater part of it may perhaps, if it is to 
be an image at all, be made up of proper and like 
letters, but it may contain some inappropriate 
element, and is on that account not good or well 
made. Is that our view? 

cra. I suppose, Socrates, there is no use in keeping 
up my contention ; but I am not satisfied that it can 
be a name and not be well given. 

soc. Are you not satisfied that the name is the 
representation of a thing ? 


1 This seems to refer to some story unknown to us. 
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CRA. Yes. 

soc. And do you not think it is true that some 
names are composed of earlier ones and others are 
primary ? 

cra. Yes. 

soc. But if the primary names are to be repre- 
sentations of any things, can you suggest any better 
way of making them representations than by making 
them as much as possible like the things which they 
are to represent? Or do you prefer the theory 
advanced by Hermogenes and many others, who 
claim that names are conventional and represent 
things to those who established the convention and 
knew the things beforehand, and that convention 
is the sole principle of correctness in names, and it 
makes no difference whether we accept the existing 
convention or adopt an opposite one according to 
which small would be called great and great small ? 
Which of these two theories do you prefer ? 

cRA. Representing by likeness the thing re- 
presented is absolutely and entirely superior to 
representation by chance signs. 

soc. You are right. Then if the name is like 
the thing, the letters of which the primary names 
are to be formed must be by their very nature like 
the things, must they not? Let me explain. 
Could a painting, to revert to our previous comparison, 
ever be made like any real thing, if there were no 
pigments out of which the painting is composed, 
which were by their nature like the objects which 
the painter's art imitates? Is not that impossible? 

cRA. Yes, it is impossible. 
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soc. In the same way, names can never be like 
anything unless those elements of which the names 
are composed exist in the first place and possess 
some kind of likeness to the things which the names 
imitate ; and the elements of which they are com- 
posed are the letters, are they not? 

cRA. Yes. 

soc. Then I must now ask you to consider with 
me the subject which Hermogenes and I discussed 
a while ago. Do you think I am right in saying 
that rho is expressive of speed, motion, and hardness, 
or not? 

cra. You are right. 

soc. And lambda is like smoothness, softness, and 
the other qualities we mentioned ? 

cRA. Yes. 

soc. You know, of course, that we call the same 
thing oxAnpdrns (hardness) which the Eretrians call 
okAnpornp ? 

crA. Certainly. 

soc. Have rho and sigma both a likeness to the 
same thing, and does the final rho mean to them 
just what the sigma means to us, or is there to one 
of us no meaning ? 

cra. They mean the same to both. | 

soc. In so far as rho and sigma are alike, or in 
so far as they are not? 

cra. In so far as they are alike. 

soc. And are they alike in all respects ? 

cra. Yes; at least for the purpose of expressing 
motion equally. 

soc. But how about the lambda in oxAnpdtns? 
Does it not express the opposite of hardness ? 

cra. Well, perhaps it has no right to be there, 
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Socrates ; it may be like the cases that came up 
in your talk with Hermogenes, when you removed 
or inserted letters where that was necessary. I 
think you did right; and in this case perhaps we 
ought to put a rho in place of the lambda. 

soc. Excellent. However, do we not understand 
one another when anyone says oxAnpdv, using the 
present pronunciation, and do you not now know 
what I mean? 

cra. Yes, but that is by custom, my friend. 

soc. In saying “ custom ” do you think you are 
saying anything different from convention? Do 
you not mean by “ convention ” that when I speak 
J have a definite meaning and you recognize that I 
have that meaning? Is not that what you mean? 

cRA. Yes. 

soc. Then if yau recognize my meaning when | 
speak, that is an indication given to you by me. 

CRA. Yes. 

soc. The indication comes from something which 
is unlike my meaning when I speak, if in your 
example oxAynporns the lambda is unlike hardness ; 
and if this is true, did you not make a convention 
with yourself, since both like and unlike letters, by 
the influence of custom and convention, produce 
indication? And even if custom is entirely distinct 
from convention, we should henceforth be obliged 
to say that custom, not likeness, is the principle 
of indication, since custom, it appears, indicates 
both by the like and by the unlike. And since we 
grant this, Cratylus—for I take it that your silence 
gives consent—both convention and custom must 
contribute something towards the indication of our 
meaning when we speak. For, my friend, if you 
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will just turn your attention to numbers, where do 
you think you can possibly get names to apply to 
each individual number on the principle of likeness, 
unless you allow agreement and convention on your 
part to control the correctness of names? I myself 
prefer the theory that names are, so far as is possible, 
like the things named; but really this attractive 
force of likeness is, as Hermogenes says, a poor 
thing, and we are compelled to employ in addition 
this commonplace expedient, convention, to establish 
the correctness of names. Probably language would 
be, within the bounds of possibility, most excellent 
when all its terms, or as many as possible, were 
based on likeness, that is to say, were appropriate, 
and most deficient under opposite conditions. But 
now answer the next question. What is the function 
of names, and what good do they accomplish ? 

cra. I think, Socrates, their function is to instruct, 
and this is the simple truth, that he who knows 
the names knows also the things named. 

soc. I suppose, Cratylus, you mean that when 
anyone knows the nature of the name—and its 
nature is that of the thing—he will know the thing 
also, since it is like the name, and the science of 
all things which are like each other is one and the 
same. It is, I fancy, on this ground that you say 
whoever knows names will know things also. 

cra. You are perfectly right. 

soc. Now let us see what this manner of giving 
instruction is, to which you refer, and whether there 
is another method, but inferior to this, or there is no 
other at all. What do you think ? 
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cra. I think there is no other at all; this is both 
the best and the only method. 

soc. Do you think this is also the method of 
discovering realities, and that he who has discovered 
the names has discovered also the things named ; 
or do you think inquiry and discovery demand 
another method, and this belongs to instruction ? 

cra. I most certainly think inquiry and discovery 
follow this same method and in the same way. 

soc. Let us consider the matter, Cratylus. Do 
you not see that he who in his inquiry after things 
follows names and examines into the meaning of 
each one runs great risks of being deceived ? 

cRA. How so? 

soc. Clearly he who first gave names, gave such 
names as agreed with his conception of the nature 
of things. That is our view, is it not? 

CRA. Yes. 

soc. Then if his conception was incorrect, and 
he gave the names according to his conception, 
what do you suppose will happen to us who follow 
him? Can we help being deceived ? . 

cra. But, Socrates, surely that is not the case. 
He who gave the names must necessarily have 
known ; otherwise, as I have been saying all along, 
they would not be names at all. And there is a 
decisive proof that the name-giver did not miss 
the truth, one which you must accept; for other- 
wise his names would not be so universally consistent. 
Have you not yourself noticed in speaking that all 
names were formed by the same method and with 
the same end in view ? 

soc. But that, Cratylus, is no counter argument. 
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For if the giver of names erred in the beginning 
and thenceforth forced all other names into agree- 
ment with his own initial error, there is nothing 
strange about that. It is just so sometimes in 
geometrical diagrams ; the initial error is small and 
unnoticed, but all the numerous deductions are 
wrong, though consistent. Every one must there- 
fore give great care and great attention to the 
beginning of any undertaking, to see whether his 
foundation is right or not. If that has been con- 
sidered with proper care, everything else will follow. 
However, I should be surprised if names are really 
consistent. Let us review our previous discussion. 
Names, we said, indicate nature to us, assuming 
that all things are in motion and flux. Do you not 
think they do so? 

cra. Yes, and they indicate it correctly. 

soc. Let us first take up again the word emiortypy 
(knowledge) and see how ambiguous it is, seeming 
to indicate that it makes our soul stand still (toryoev) 
at things, rather than that it is carried round with 
them, so it is better to speak the beginning of it 
as we now do than to insert the epsilon and say 
ereta THN 3 we Should insert an iota rather than an 
epsilon. Then take BéGacov (firm), which expresses 
position and rest, not motion. And ioropia (inquiry) 
means much the same, that it stops (ioryc) the 
flow. And riorév (faithful) most certainly means that 
which stops (tordv) motion. Then again, anyone 
can see that uvýuņ (memory) expresses rest (pový) 
in the soul, not motion. On the other hand, dpapria 
(error) and €vpdopa (misfortune), if you consider 
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merely the form of the names, will appear to be 
the same as rúvevıs (intellect) and erioTHun and all 
the other names of good significance. Moreover, 
apadia (ignorance) and dkoAacla (unrestraint) also 
appear to be like them ; for the former, éua6ia, seems 
to be rov aya Ge ióvros ropeta (the progress of one 
who goes with God), and dxoAacia seems to be 
exactly dxoAovGia rots mpdypaow (movement in 
company with things). And so names which we 
believe have the very worst meanings appear to be 
very like those which have the best. And I think 
we could, if we took pains, find many other words 
which would lead us to reverse our judgement and 
believe that the giver of names meant that things 
were not in progress or in motion, but were at rest. 

cra. But, Socrates, you see that most of the names 
indicate motion. 

soc. What of that, Cratylus? Are we to count 
names like votes, and shall correctness rest with 
the majority? Are those to be the true names 
which are found to have that one of the two meanings 
which is expressed by the greater number ? 

cra. That is not reasonable. 

soc. No, not in the least, my friend. Now let 
us drop this and return to the point at which we 
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Well then, did the first lawgivers give the first names with 
knowledge of the things to which they gave them, or in 
ignorance? cra. With knowledge of them, I think, 
Socrates. soc. Yes, for they certainly did not give them in 
gnorance. CRA. No, I do not think they did.” 
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digressed. A littie while ago, you may remember, 
you said he who gave names must have known the 
things to which he gave them. Do you still hold 
that opinion, or not? ” 

cra. I do. 

soc. And you say that he who gave the first 
names also knew the things which he named ? 

cra. Yes, he knew them. 

soc. But from what names had he learned or 
discovered the things, if the first names had not 
yet been given, and if we declare that it is impossible 
to learn or discover things except by learning or 
ourselves discovering the names? 

cra. I think there is something in what you say, 
Socrates. 

soc. How can we assert. that they gave names 
or were lawgivers with knowledge, before any 
name whatsoever had been given, and before they 
knew any names, if things cannot be learned except 
through their names ? 

cra. I think the truest theory of the matter, 
Socrates, is that the power which gave the first 
names to things is more than human, and therefore 
the names must necessarily be correct. 

soc. Then, in your opinion, he who gave the 
names, though he was a spirit or a god, would have 
given names which made him contradict himself? 
Or do you think there is no sense in what we were 
saying just now? 

cra. But, Socrates, those that make up one of 
the two classes are not really names. 

soc. Which of the two, my excellent friend ; 
the class of those which point towards rest or of those 
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that point towards motion? We agreed just now 
that the matter is not to be determined by mere 
numbers. 

cra. No; that would not be right, Socrates. 

soc. Then since the names are in conflict, and 
some of them claim that they are like the truth, 
and others that they are, how can we decide, and 
upon what shall we base our decision? Certainly 
not upon other names differing from these, for 
there are none. No, it is plain that we must look 
for something else, not names, which shall show us 
which of these two kinds are the true names, which 
of them, that is to say, show the truth of things. 

cra. That is my opinion. | 

soc. Then if that is true, Cratylus, it seems that 
things may be learned without names. 

CRA. So it appears. 

soc. What other way is left by which you could 
expect to know them? What other than the 
natural and the straightest way, through each other, 
if they are akin, and through themselves? For 
that which is other and different from them would 
signify not them, but something other and different. 

cra. I think that is true. 
_ soc. Stop for Heaven’s sake! Did we not more 
than once agree that names which are rightly given 
are like the things named and are images of them ? 

CRA. Yes. 

soc. Then if it be really true that things can be 
learned either through names or through themselves 
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which would be the better and surer way of learning ? 
To learn from the image whether it is itself a good 
imitation and also to learn the truth which it 
imitates, or to learn from the truth both the truth 
itself and whether the image is properly made? 

cra. | think it is certainly better to learn from 
the truth. | 

soc. How realities are to be learned or discovered 
is perhaps too great a question for you or me to 
determine ; but it is worth while to have reached 
even this conclusion, that they are to be learned 
and sought for, not from names but much better 
through themselves than through names. 

crA. That is clear, Socrates. 

soc. Then let us examine one further point to 
avoid being deceived by the fact that most of these 
names tend in the same direction. Suppose it should 
prove that although those who gave the names gave 
them in the belief that all things are in motion and 
flux—I myself think they did have that belief— 
still in reality that is not the case, and the name- 
givers themselves, having fallen into a kind of vortex, 
are whirled about, dragging us along with them. 
Consider, my worthy Cratylus, a question about 
which I often dream. Shall we assert that there 
is any absolute beauty, or good, or any other absolute 
existence, or not ? 

cra. I think there is, Socrates. 

soc. Then let us consider the absolute, not 
whether a particular face, or something of that 
sort, is beautiful, or whether all these things are 
in flux. Is not, in our opinion, absolute beauty 
always such as it is ? 
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cra. That is inevitable. 

soc. Can we, then, if it is always passing away, 
correctly say that it is this, then that it is that, or 
must it inevitably, in the very instant while we are 
speaking, become something else and pass away 
and no longer be what it is? 

cra. That is inevitable. 

soc. How, then, can that which is never in the 
same state be anything? For if it is ever in the 
same state, then obviously at that time it is not 
changing ; and if it is always in the same state 
and is always the same, how can it ever change or 
move without relinquishing its own form ? 

CRA. It cannot do so at all. 

soc. No, nor can it be known by anyone. For 
at the moment when he who seeks to know it 
approaches, it becomes something else and different, 
so that its nature and state can no longer be known ; 
and surely there is no knowledge which knows that 
which is in no state. 

CRA. It is as you say. 

soc. But we cannot even say that there is any 
knowledge, if all things are changing and nothing 
remains fixed; for if knowledge itself does not 
change and cease to be knowledge, then knowledge 
would remain, and there would be knowledge ; but 
if the very essence of knowledge changes, at the 
moment of the change to another essence of know- 
ledge there would be no knowledge, and if it is 
always changing, there will always be no knowledge, 
and by this reasoning there will be neither any- 
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one to know nor anything to be known. But if 
there is always that which knows and that which 
is known—if the beautiful, the good, and all the 
other verities exist—I do not see how there is an 
likeness between these conditions of which I am 
now speaking and flux or motion. Now whether 
this is the nature of things, or the doctrine of 
Heracleitus and many others is true, is another 
question; but surely no man of sense can put 
himself and his soul under the control of names, 
and trust in names and their makers to the point of 
afirming that he knows anything; nor will he 
condemn himself and all things and say that there 
is no health in them, but that all things are flowing 
like leaky pots, or believe that all things are just 
like people afflicted with catarrh, flowing and running 
all the time. Perhaps, Cratylus, this theory is true, 
but perhaps it is not. Therefore you must consider 
courageously and thoroughly and not accept any- 
thing carelessly—for you are still young and in 
your prime; then, if after investigation you find 
the truth, impart it to me. 

cra. | will do so. However, I assure you, 
Socrates, that I have already considered the matter, 
and after toilsome consideration I think the doctrine 
of Heracleitus is much more likely to be true. 

soc. Some other time, then, my friend, you will 
teach me, when you come back; but now go into 
the country as you have made ready to do; and 
Hermogenes here will go with you a bit. 

cra. Very well, Socrates, and I hope you also 
will continue to think of these matters. 
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TIM. How gladly do I now welcome my release, 
Socrates, from my protracted discourse, even as a 
traveller who takes his rest after a long journey ! And 
I make my prayer to that God who has recently been 
created by our speech 1 (although in reality created 
of old), that he will grant to us the conservation of 
all our sayings that have been rightly said, and, if 
unwittingly we have spoken aught discordantly, that 
he will impose the fitting penalty. And the correct 
penalty is to bring into tune him that is out of tune. 
In order, then, that for the future we may declare 
the story of the birth of the gods aright, we pray that 
he will grant to us that medicine which of all medicines 
is the most perfect and most good, even knowledge ; 
and having made our prayer, we deliver over to 
Critias, ïn accordance with our compact,? the task of 
speaking next in order. 

CRIT. And I accept the task, Timaeus; but the 
request which you yourself made at the beginning, 
when you asked for indulgence on the ground of the 
magnitude of the theme you were about to expound, 
that same request I also make now on my own behalf, 
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and I claim indeed to be granted a still larger measure 
of indulgence in respect of the discourse I am about 
to deliver. I am sufficiently aware that the request 
I am about to make is decidedly presumptuous and 
less civil than is proper, but none the less it must be 
uttered. For as regards the exposition you gave, 
what man in his senses would attempt to deny its 
excellence ? But what I must somehow endeavour 
to show is that the discourse now to be delivered calls 
for greater indulgence because of its greater difficulty. 
For it is easier, Timaeus, to appear to speak satis- 
factorily to men about the gods, than to us about 
mortals. For when the listeners are in a state of 
inexperience and complete ignorance about a matter, 
such a state of mind affords great opportunities to the 
person who is going to discourse on that matter ; 
and we know what our state is concerning knowledge 
of the gods.! But in order that I may explain my 
meaning more clearly, pray follow me further. The 
accounts given by us all must be, of course, of the 
nature of imitations and representations ; and if we 
look at the portraiture of divine and of human bodies 
as executed by painters, in respect of the ease or 
difficulty with which they succeed in imitating their 
subjects in the opinion of onlookers, we shall notice 
in the first place that as regards the earth and 
mountains and rivers and woods and the whole of 
heaven, with the things that exist and move therein, 
we are content if a man is able to represent them with 
even a small degree of likeness ; and further, that, 
inasmuch as we have no exact knowledge about such 
objects, we do not examine closely or criticize the 
paintings, but tolerate, in such cases, an inexact and 
deceptive sketch. On the other hand, whenever a 
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painter tries to render a likeness of our own bodies, 
we quickly perceive what is defective because of our 
constant familiar acquaintance with them, and be- 
come severe critics of him who fails to bring out to 
the full all the points of similarity. And precisely 
the same thing happens, as we should notice, in the 
case of discourses : in respect of what is celestial and 
divine we are satisfied if the account possesses even 
a small degree of likelihood, but we examine with 
precision what is mortal and human. To an account 
given now on the spur of the moment indulgence 
must be granted, should we fail to make it a wholly 
fitting representation; for one must conceive of 
mortal objects as being difficult, and not easy, to 
represent satisfactorily. It is because I wish to 
remind you of these facts, and crave a greater rather 
than a less measure of indulgence for what I am about 
to say, that I have made all these observations, 
Socrates. If, therefore, I seem justified in craving 
this boon, pray grant it willingly. 

soc. And why should we hesitate to grant it, 
Critias ? Nay, what is more, the same boon shall be 
granted by us to a third, Hermocrates. For it is 
plain that later on, before long, when it is his duty 
to speak, he. will make the same request as you. 
So, in order that he may provide a different prelude 
and not be compelled to repeat the same one, let 
him assume, when he comes to speak, that he already 
has our indulgence. I forewarn you, however, my 
dear Critias, of the mind of your audience,—how 
that the former poet won marvellous applause from 
it, so that you will require an extraordinary measure 
of indulgence if you are to prove capable of following 
in his steps. 
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HERM. And in truth, Socrates, you are giving me 
the same warning as Critias. But men of faint heart 
never yet set up a trophy, Critias; wherefore you 
must go forward to your discoursing manfully, and, 
invoking the aid of Paion! and the Muses, exhibit 
and celebrate the excellence of your ancient citizens. 

crit. You, my dear Hermocrates, are posted in 
the last rank, with another man before you, so you 
are still courageous. But experience of our task will 
of itself speedily enlighten you as to its character. 
However, I must trust to your consolation and en- 
couragement, and in addition to the gods you 
mentioned I must call upon all the rest and especially 
upon Mnemosyné.2 For practically all the most 
important part of our speech depends upon this 
goddess; for if I can sufficiently remember and 
report the tale once told by the priests and brought 
hither by Solon, I am wellnigh convinced that I 
shall appear to the present audience to have fulfilled 
my task adequately. This, then, I must at once 
proceed to do, and procrastinate no longer. 

Now first of all we must recall the fact that 9000 
is the sum of years? since the war occurred, as is 
recorded, between the dwellers beyond the pillars 
of Heracles and all that dwelt within them 4; which 
war we have now torelate in detail. It was stated that 
this city of ours was in command of the one side and 
fought through the whole of the war, and in command 
of the other side were the kings of theisland of Atlantis, 
which we said was an island larger than Libya and 
Asia once upon a time, but now lies sunk by earth- 
quakes and has created a barrier of impassable mud 
which prevents those who are sailing out from here 


3 Cf. Tim. 23 E, + Cf. Tim, 24 E. 
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to the ocean beyond from proceeding further.! Now 
as regards the numerous barbaric tribes and all the 
Hellenic nations that then existed, the sequel of our 
story, when it is, as it were, unrolled, will disclose 
what happened in each locality ; but the facts about 
the Athenians of that age and the enemies with 
whom they fought we must necessarily describe first, 
at the outset,—the military. power, that is to say, of 
each and their forms of government. And of these 
two we must give the priority in our account to the 
state of Athens. 

Once upon a time the gods were taking over by 
lot the whole earth according to its regions,—not 
according to the results of strife 2: for it would not 
be reasonable to suppose that the gods were ignorant 
of their own several rights, nor yet that they attempted 
to obtain for themselves by means of strife a possession 
to which others, as they knew, had a better claim. 
So by just allotments they received each one his own, 
and they settled their countries ; and when they had 
thus settled them, they reared us up, even as herds- 
men rear their flocks, to be their cattle and nurslings ; 
only it was not our bodies that they constrained by 
bodily force, like shepherds guiding their flocks with 
stroke of staff, but they directed from the stern where 
the living creature is easiest to turn about, laying 
hold on the soul by persuasion, as by a rudder, 
according to their own disposition; and thus they 
drove and steered all the mortal kind. Now in other 
regions others of the gods had their allotments and 
ordered the affairs, but inasmuch as Hephaestus and 
Athena were of a like nature, being born of the same 
father, and agreeing, moreover, in their love of 
wisdom and of craftsmanship, they both took for their 
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joint portion this land of ours as being naturally con- 
genial and adapted for virtue and for wisdom, and 
therein they planted as native to the soil men of 
virtue and ordained to their mind the mode of 
government. And of these citizens the names are 
preserved, but their works have vanished owing to 
the repeated destruction of their successors and the 
length of the intervening periods. For, as was said 
before,! the stock that survived on each occasion 
was a remnant of unlettered mountaineers which had 
heard the names only of the rulers, and but little 
besides of their works. So though they gladly passed 
on these names to their descendants, concerning the 
mighty deeds and the laws of their predecessors they 
had no knowledge, save for some invariably obscure 
reports ; and since, moreover, they and their children 
for many generations were themselves in want of the 
necessaries of life, their attention was given to their 
own needs and all their talk was about them; and 
in consequence they paid no regard to the happenings 
of bygone ages. For legendary lore and the in- 
vestigation of antiquity are visitants that come to 
cities in company with leisure, when they see that 
men are already furnished with the necessaries of life, 
and not before. 

In this way, then, the names of the ancients, with- 
out their works, have been preserved. And for 
evidence of what I say I point to the statement of 
Solon, that the Egyptian priests, in describing the 
war of that period, mentioned most of those names— 
such as those of Cecrops and Erechtheus and Erich- 
thonius and Erysichthon and most of the other names 
which are recorded of the various heroes before 
Theseus—and in like manner also the names of the 
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women. Moreover, the habit and figure of the 
goddess indicate that in the case of all animals, 
male and female, that herd together, every species 
is naturally capable of practising as a whole and in 
common its own proper excellence. 

Now at that time there dwelt in this country not 
only the other classes of the citizens who were 
occupied in the handicrafts and in the raising of food 
from the soil, but also the military class, which had 
been separated off at the commencement by divine 
heroes and dwelt apart.1 It was supplied with all 
that was required for its sustenance and training, and 
none of its members possessed any private property, 
but they regarded all they had as the common 
property of all; and from the rest of the citizens 
they claimed to receive nothing beyond a sufficiency 
of sustenance ; and they practised all those pursuits 
which were mentioned yesterday,? in the description 
of our proposed “ Guardians.” Moreover, what was 
related 3 about our country was plausible and true, 
namely, that, in the first place, it had its boundaries 
at that time marked off by the Isthmus, and on the 
inland side reaching to the heights of Cithaeron and 
Parnes; and that the boundaries ran down with 
Oropia on the right, and on the seaward side they shut 
off the Asopus on the left; and that all other lands 
were surpassed by ours in goodness of soil, so that it 
was actually able at that period to support a large 
host which was exempt from the labours of husbandry. 
And of its goodness a strong proof is this: what is 
now left of our soil rivals any other in being all- 


1 Cf. Tim, 24 B. 
2 Cf. Rep. 376 c ff.; Tim. 17 D ff. 
3 ae. by the Egyptians. 
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productive and abundant in crops and rich in pastur- 
age for all kinds of cattle; and at that period, in 
addition to their fine quality it produced these things 
in vast quantity. How, then, is this statement 
plausible, and what residue of the land then existing 
serves to confirm its truth? The whole of the land 
lies like a promontory jutting out from the rest of the 
continent far into the sea; and all the cup of the sea 
round about it is, as it happens, of a great depth. 
Consequently, since many great convulsions took 
place during the 9000 years—for such was the 
number of years from that time to this 1—the soil 
which has kept breaking away from the high lands 
during these ages and these disasters, forms no pile 
of sediment worth mentioning, as in other regions, 
but keeps sliding away ceaselessly and disappearing 
in the deep. And, just as happens in small islands, 
what now remains compared with what then existed 
is like the skeleton of a sick man, all the fat and soft 
earth having wasted away, and only the bare frame- 
work of the land being left. But at that epoch the 
country was unimpaired, and for its mountains it had 
high arable hills, and in place of the “‘ moorlands,” ? 
as they are now called, it contained plains full of rich 
soil; and it had much forest-land in its mountains, 
of which there are visible signs even to this day ; for 
there are some mountains which now have nothing 
but food for bees, but they had trees no very long 
time ago, and the rafters from those felled there 
to roof the largest buildings are still sound. And 
besides, there were many lofty trees of cultivated 
species; and it produced boundless pasturage for 
flocks. Moreover, it was enriched by the yearly 
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rains from Zeus, which were not lost to it, as now, by 
flowing from the bare land into the sea ; but the soil 
it had was deep, and therein it received the water, 
storing it up in the retentive loamy soil; and by 
drawing off into the hollows from the heights the 
water that was there absorbed, it provided all the 
various districts with abundant supplies of spring- 
waters and streams, whereof the shrines which still 
remain even now, at the spots where the fountains 
formerly existed, are signs which testify that our 
present description of the land is true. 

Such, then, was the natural condition of the rest 
of the country, and it was ornamented as you would 
expect from genuine husbandmen who made hus- 
bandry their sole task, and who were also men of 
taste and of native talent, and possessed of most 
excellent land and a great abundance of water, and 
also, above the land, a climate of most happily 
tempered seasons. And as to the city, this is the 
way in which it was laid out at that time. In the 
first place, the acropolis, as it existed then, was 
different from what it is now. For as it is now, the 
action of a single night of extraordinary rain has 
crumbled it away and made it bare of soil, when 
earthquakes occurred simultaneously with the third 
of the disastrous floods which preceded the destruc- 
tive deluge in the time of Deucalion.’ But in its 
former extent, at an earlier period, it went down 
towards the Eridanus and the Ilissus, and embraced 
within it the Pnyx, and had the Lycabettus as its 
boundary over against the Pnyx?; and it was all 
rich in soil and, save for a small space, level on the 
top. And its outer parts, under its slopes, were 
inhabited by the craftsmen and by such of the 
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husbandmen as had their farms close by; but on 
the topmost part only the military class by itself had 
its dwellings round about the temple of Athene and 
Hephaestus, surrounding themselves with a single 
ring-fence, which formed, as it were, the enclosure 
of a single dwelling. On the northward side of it 
they had established their public dwellings and winter 
mess-rooms, and all the arrangements in the way of 
buildings which were required for the community life 
of themselves and the priests; but all was devoid 
of gold or silver, of which they made no use anywhere}; 
on the contrary, they aimed at the mean between 
luxurious display and meanness, and built themselves 
tasteful houses, wherein they and their children’s 
children grew old and handed them on in succession 
unaltered to others like themselves. As for the south- 
ward parts, when they vacated their gardens and 
gymnasia and mess-rooms as was natural in summer, 
they used them for these purposes. And near the 
place of the present Acropolis there was one spring— 
which was choked up by the earthquakes so that but 
small tricklings of it are now left round about ; but 
to the men of that time it afforded a plentiful stream 
for them all, being well tempered both for winter 
andsummer. In this fashion, then, they dwelt, acting 
as guardians of their own citizens and as leaders, by 
their own consent, of the rest of the Greeks; and 
they watched carefully that their own numbers, of 
both men and women, who were neither too young 
nor too old to fight, should remain for all time as 
nearly as possible the same, namely, about 20,000. 
So it was that these men, being themselves of the 
character described and always justly administering 
in some such fashion both their own land and Hellas, 
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were famous throughout all Europe and Asia both 
for their bodily beauty and for the perfection of 
their moral excellence, and were of all men then 
living the most renowned. And now, if we have 
not lost recollection of what we heard when we 
were still children,! we will frankly impart to you all, 
as friends, our story of the men who warred against 
our Athenians, what their state was and how it 
originally came about. 

But before I begin my account, there is still a 
small point which I ought to explain, lest you should 
be surprised at frequently hearing Greek names given 
to barbarians. The reason of this you shall now learn. 
Since Solon was planning to make use of the story 
for his own poetry, he had found, on investigating 
the meaning of the names, that those Egyptians who 
had first written them down had translated them into 
their own.tongue. So he himself in turn recovered 
the original sense of each name and, rendering it 
into our tongue, wrote it down so. And these very 
writings were in the possession of my grandfather 
and are actually now in mine, and when I was a child 
I learnt them all by heart. Therefore if the names 
you hear are just like our local names, do not be at 
all astonished ; for now you know the reason for 
them. The story then told was a long one, and it 
began something like this. 

Like as we previously stated ? concerning the allot- 
ments of the Gods, that they portioned out the whole 
earth, here into larger allotments and there into 
smaller, and provided for themselves shrines and 
sacrifices, even so Poseidon took for his allotment 
the island of Atlantis and settled therein the children 
wnom he had begotten of a mortal woman in a 
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region of the island of the following description. 
Bordering on the sea and extending through the 
centre of the whole island there was a plain, which 
is said to have been the fairest of all plains and highly 
fertile ; and, moreover, near the plain, over against 
its centre, at a distance of about 50 stades, there 
stood a mountain that was low on all sides. Thereon 
dwelt one of the natives originally sprung from the 
earth! Evenor by name, with his wife Leucippe ; 
and they had for offspring an only-begotten daughter, 
Cleito. And when this damsel was now come to 
marriageable age, her mother died and also her 
father ; and Poseidon, being smitten with desire for 
her, wedded her; and to make the hill whereon she 
dwelt impregnable he broke it off all round about ; 
and he made circular belts of sea and land enclosing 
one another alternately, some greater, some smaller, 
two being of land and three of sea, which he carved 
as it were out of the midst of the island; and these 
belts were at even distances on all sides, so as to be 
impassable for man; for at that time neither ships 
nor sailing were as yet in existence. And Poseidon 
himself set in order with ease, as a god would, the 
central island, bringing up from beneath the earth 
two springs of waters, the one flowing warm from its 
source, the other cold, and producing out of the earth 
all kinds of food in plenty. And he begat five pairs 
of twin sons and reared them up; and when he had 
divided all the island of Atlantis into ten portions, 
he assigned to the first-born of the eldest sons his 
mother’s dwelling and the allotment surrounding it, 
which was the largest and best ; and him he appointed 
to be king over the rest, and the others to be rulers, 
granting to each the rule over many men and a large 
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tract of country. And to all of them he gave names, 
giving to him that was eldest and king the name after 
which the whole island was called and the sea spoken 
of as the Atlantic, because the first king who then 
reigned had the name of Atlas. And the name of his 
younger twin-brother, who had for his portion the 
extremity of the island near the pillars of Heracles 
up to the part of the country now called Gadeira after 
the name of that region, was Eumelus in Greek, but 
inthe native tongue Gadeirus,—which fact may have 
given its title to the country. And of the pair that 
were born next he called the one Ampheres and the 
other Evaemon; and of the third pair the elder was 
named Mneseus and the younger Autochthon; and of 
the fourth pair, he called the first Elasippus and the 
second Mestor; and of the fifth pair, Azaes was the 
name given to the elder, and Diaprepés to the second. 
So all these, themselves and their descendants, dwelt 
for many generations bearing rule over many other 
islands throughout the sea, and holding sway besides, 
as was previously stated,’ over the Mediterranean 
peoples as far as Egypt and Tuscany. 

Now a large family of distinguished sons sprang 
from Atlas; but it was the eldest, who, as king, 
always passed on the sceptre to the eldest of his sons, 
and thus they preserved the sovereignty for many 
generations ; and the wealth they possessed was so 
immense that the like had never been seen before 
in any royal house nor will ever easily be seen again ; 
and they were provided with everything of which 
provision was needed either in the city or throughout 
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the rest of the country. For because of their headship 
they had a large supply of imports from abroad, and 
the island itself furnished most of the requirements 
of daily life,—metals, to begin with, both the hard 
kind and the fusible kind, which are extracted by 
mining, and also that kind which is now known only 
by name but was more than a name then, there being 
mines of it in many places of the island,—I mean 
“ orichalcum,” 1 which was the most precious of the 
metals then known, except gold. It brought forth 
also in abundance all the timbers that a forest pro- 
vides for the labours of carpenters ; and of animals it 
produced a sufficiency, both of tame and wild. More- 
over, it contained a very large stock of elephants ; 
for there was an ample food-supply not only for all 
the other animals which haunt the marshes and lakes 
and rivers, or the mountains or the plains, but like- 
wise also for this animal, which of its nature is the 
largest and most voracious. And in addition to all 
this, it produced and brought to perfection all those 
sweet-scented stuffs which the earth produces now, 
whether made of roots or herbs or trees, or of liquid 
gums derived from flowers or fruits. The cultivated 
fruit ? also, and the dry,? which serves us for nutri- 
ment, and all the other kinds that we use for our 
meals—the various species of which are compre- 
hended under the name “ vegetables,” —and all the 
produce of trees which affords liquid and solid food 
and unguents,’ and the fruit of the orchard-trees, so 
hard to store, which is grown for the sake of amuse- 
ment and pleasure,® and all the after-dinner fruits ° 
that we serve up as welcome remedies for the sufferer 
from repletion,—all these that hallowed island, as it 
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lay then beneath the sun, produced in marvellous 
beauty and endless abundance. And thus, receiving 
from the earth all these products, they furnished 
forth their temples and royal dwellings, their harbours 
and their docks, and all the rest of their country, 
ordering all in the fashion following.+ 

First of all they bridged over the circles of sea 
which surrounded the ancient metropolis, making 
thereby a road towards and from the royal palace. 
And they had built the palace at the very beginning 
where the settlement was first made by their God! 
and their ancestors; and as each king received it 
from his predecessor, he added to its adornment and 
did all he could to surpass the king before him, until 
finally they made of it an abode amazing to behold 
for the magnitude and beauty of its workmanship. 
For, beginning at the sea, they bored a channel right 
through to the outermost circle, which was three 
plethra in breadth, one hundred feet in depth, and 
fifty stades? in length; and thus they made the 
entrance to it from the sea like that to a harbour by 
opening out a mouth large enough for the greatest 
ships to sailthrough. Moreover, through the circles 
of land, which divided those of sea, over against the 
bridges they opened out a channel leading from circle 
to circle, large enough to give passage to a single 
trireme ; and this they roofed over above so that the 
sea-way was subterranean ; for the lips of the land- 
circles were raised a sufficient height above the level 
of the sea. The greatest of the circles into which a 
boring was made for the sea was three stades in 
breadth, and the circle of land next to it was of equal 


2 The plethron was about 100 ft. ; the stade (= 6 plethra) 
about 600 ft. 
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breadth; and of the second pair of circles that of 
water was two stades in breadth and that of dry land 
equal again to the preceding one of water ; and the 
circle which ran round the central island itself was of 
astade’s breadth. And this island, wherein stood the 
royal palace, was of five stades in diameter. Now 
the island and the circles and the bridge, which was 
a plethrum in breadth, they encompassed round about, 
on this side and on that, with a wall of stone; and 
upon the bridges on each side, over against the pas- 
sages for the sea, they erected towers and gates. 
And the stone they quarried beneath the central 
island all round, and from beneath the outer and 
inner circles, some of it being white, some black and 
some red; and while quarrying it they constructed 
two inner docks, hollowed out and roofed over by the 
native rock. And of the buildings some they framed 
of one simple colour, in others they wove a pattern 
of many colours by blending the stones for the sake 
of ornament so as to confer upon the buildings a 
natural charm. And they covered with brass, as 
though with a plaster, all the circumference of the 
wall which surrounded the outermost circle ; and that 
of the inner one they coated with tin ; and that which 
encompassed the acropolis itself with orichalcum 
which sparkled like fire. 

The royal palace within the acropolis was arranged 
in this manner. In the centre there stood a temple 
sacred to Cleito and Poseidon, which was reserved as 
holy ground, and encircled with a wall of gold ; this 
being the very spot where at the beginning they had 
generated and brought to birth the family of the ten 
royal lines. Thither also they brought year by year 


from all the ten allotments their seasonable offerings 
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to do sacrifice to each of those princes. And the 
temple of Poseidon himself was a stade in length, 
three plethra in breadth, and of a height which 
appeared symmetrical therewith; and there was 
something of the barbaric in its appearance. All the 
exterior of the temple they coated with silver, save 
only the pinnacles, and these they coated with gold. 
As to the interior, they made the roof all of ivory 
in appearance, variegated with gold and silver and 
orichaleum, and all the rest of the walls and pillars 
and floors they covered with orichalcum. And they 
placed therein golden statues, one being that of the 
God standing on a chariot and driving six winged 
steeds, his own figure so tall as to touch the ridge of 
the roof, and round about him a hundred Nereids on 
dolphins (for that was the number of them as men 
then believed) 1; and it contained also many other 
images, the votive offerings of private men. And 
outside, round about the temple, there stood images 
in gold of all the princes, both themselves and their 
wives, as many as were descended from the ten kings, 
together with many other votive offerings both of the 
kings and of private persons not only from the State 
itself but also from all the foreign peoples over whom 
they ruled. And the altar, in respect of its size and 
its workmanship, harmonized with its surroundings ; 
and the royal palace likewise was such as befitted 
the greatness of the kingdom, and equally befitted 
the splendour of the temples. 

The springs they made use of, one kind being of 
cold, another of warm water,? were of abundant 
volume, and each kind was wonderfully well adapted 


1 The usual tradition made them 50 in number ; cf. Hes. 
Theog. 240 ff. ; Pind. Isthm. v. 6. 2 Cf. 113 £. 
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for use because of the natural taste and excellence 
of its waters ; and these they surrounded with build- 
ings and with plantations of trees such as suited the 
waters; and, moreover, they set reservoirs round 
about, some under the open sky, and others under 
cover to supply hot baths in the winter; they put 
separate baths for the kings and for the private 
citizens, besides others for women, and others again 
for horses and all other beasts of burden, fitting out 
each in an appropriate manner.!_ And the outflowing 
water they conducted to the sacred grove of Poseidon, 
which contained trees of all kinds that were of marvel- 
lous beauty and height because of the richness of the 
soil; and by means of channels they led the water 
to the outer circles over against the bridges. And 
there they had constructed many temples for gods, 
and many gardens and many exercising grounds, 
some for men and some set apart for horses, in each 
of the circular belts of island ; and besides the rest 
they had in the centre of the large island ? a race- 
course laid out for horses, which was a stade in width, 
while as to length, a strip which ran round the whole 
circumference was reserved for equestrian contests. 
And round about it, on this side and on that, were 
barracks for the greater part of the spearmen 8; 
but the guard-house of the more trusty of them was 
posted in the smaller circle, which was nearer the 
acropolis ; while those who were the most trust- 
worthy of all had dwellings granted to them within 
the acropolis round about the persons of the kings. 
And the shipyards were full of triremes and all the 


2 i.e. the larger of the circular belts of land (cf. 113 D). 
3 The technical term for the body-guard of a tyrant (cf. 
Rep. 567 D, 575 B). 
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tackling that belongs to triremes, and they were all 
amply equipped. 

Such then was the state of things round about the 
abode of the kings. And after crossing the three 
outer harbours, one found a wall which began at the 
sea and ran round in a circle, at a uniform distance 
of fifty stades from the largest circle and harbour, 
and its ends converged at the seaward mouth of the 
channel. The whole of this wall had numerous 
houses built on to it, set close together ; while the 
sea-way and the largest harbour were filled with ships 
and merchants coming from all quarters, which by 
reason of their multitude caused clamour and tumult 
of every description and an unceasing din night and 
day. 

Now as regards the city and the environs of the 
ancient dwelling we have now wellnigh completed 
the description as it was originally given. We must 
endeavour next to repeat the account of the rest of 
the country, what its natural character was, and in 
what fashion it was ordered. In the first place, then, 
according to the account, the whole region rose sheer 
out of the sea to a great height, but the part about 
the city was all a smooth plain, enclosing it round 
about, and being itself encircled by mountains which 
stretched as far as to the sea; and this plain had a 
level surface and was as a whole rectangular in shape, 
being 3000 stades long on either side and 2000 stades 
wide at its centre, reckoning upwards from the sea. 
And this region, all along the island, faced towards the 
South and was sheltered from the Northern blasts. 
And the mountains which surrounded it were at that 
time celebrated as surpassing all that now exist in 
number, magnitude and beauty ; for they had upon 
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them many rich villages of country folk, and streams 
and lakes and meadows which furnished ample nutri- 
ment to all the animals both tame and wild, and 
timber of various sizes and descriptions, abundantly 
sufficient for the needs of all and every craft. 

Now as a result of natural forces, together with the 
labours of many kings which extended over many 
ages, the condition of the plain was this. It was 
originally a quadrangle, rectilinear for the most part, 
and elongated ; and what it lacked of this shape they 
made right by means of a trench dug round about it. 
Now, as regards the depth of this trench and its 
breadth and length, it seems incredible that it should 
be so large as the account states, considering that it 
was made by hand, and in addition to all the other 
operations, but none the less we must report what we 
heard : it was dug out to the depth of a plethrum and 
to a uniform breadth of a stade, and since it was dug 
round the whole plain its consequent length was 
10,000 stades.! It received the streams which came 
down from the mountains and after circling round the 
plain, and coming towards the city on this side and 
on that, it discharged them thereabouts into the sea. 
And on the inland side of the city channels were cut 
in straight lines, of about 100 feet in width, across the 
plain, and these discharged themselves into the 
trench on the seaward side, the distance between 
each being 100 stades. It was in this way that they 
conveyed to the city the timber from the mountains 
and transported also on boats the seasons’ products, 
by cutting transverse passages from one channel to 
the next and also to the city. And they cropped the 
land twice a year, making use of the rains from 
Heaven in the winter, and the waters that issue from 
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the earth in summer, by conducting the streams from 
the trenches. 

As regards their man-power, it was ordained that 
each allotment should furnish one man as leader of 
all the men in the plain who were fit to bear arms ; 
and the size of the allotment was about ten times ten 
stades, and the total number of all the allotments was 
60,000 ; and the number of the men in the mountains 
and in the rest of the country was countless, accord- 
ing to the report, and according to their districts and 
villages they were all assigned to these allotments 
under their leaders. So it was ordained that each 
such leader should provide for war the sixth part of 
a war-chariot’s equipment, so as to make up 10,000 
chariots in all, together with two horses and mounted 
men ; also a pair of horses without a car, and attached 
thereto a combatant! with a small shield and for 
charioteer the rider who springs from horse to horse ; 
and two hoplites; and archers and slingers, two of 
each; and light-armed slingers and javelin-men, 
three of each ; and four sailors towards the manning 
of twelve hundred ships. Such then were the 
military dispositions of the royal City ; and those of 
the other nine varied in various ways, which it would 
take a long time to tell. 

Of the magistracies and posts of honour the dis- 
position, ever since the beginning, was this. Each of 
the ten kings ruled over the men and most of the 
laws in his own particular portion and throughout 
his own city, punishing and putting to death whom- 
soever he willed. But their authority over one 
another and their mutual relations were governed by 


1 This “ combatant ” (desultor) jumped off the chariot to 
fight on foot. 
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the precepts of Poseidon, as handed down to them 
by the law and by the records inscribed by the first 
princes on a pillar of orichaleum, which was placed 
within the temple of Poseidon in the centre of the 
island ; and thither they assembled every fifth year, 
and then alternately every sixth year—giving equal 
honour to both the even and the odd—and when thus 
assembled they took counsel about public affairs and 
inquired if any hadin any way transgressed and gave 
judgement. And when they were about to give 
judgement they first gave pledges one to another of 
the following description. In the sacred precincts of 
Poseidon there were bulls at large1; and the ten 
princes, being alone by themselves, after praying to 
the God that they might capture a victim well- 
pleasing unto him, hunted after the bulls with staves 
and nooses but with no weapon of iron ; and whatso- 
ever bull they captured they led up to the pillar and 
cut its throat over the top of the pillar, raining down 
blood on the inscription. ‘And inscribed upon the 
pillar, besides the laws, was an oath which invoked 
mighty curses upon them that disobeyed. When, 
then, they had done sacrifice according to their laws 
and were consecrating all the limbs of the bull, they 
mixed a bowl of wine and poured in on behalf of 
each one a gout of blood, and the rest they carried 
to the fire, when they had first purged the pillars 
round about. And after this they drew out from the 
bowl with golden ladles, and making libation over the 
fire swore to give Judgement according to the laws 
upon the pillar and to punish whosoever had com- 
mitted any previous transgression ; and, moreover, 
that henceforth they would not transgress any of the 
writings willingly, nor govern nor submit to any 
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governor's edict save in accordance with their father’s 
laws. And when each of them had made this invoca- 
tion both for himself and for his seed after him, he 
drank of the cup and offered it up as a gift in the 
temple of the God ; and after spending the interval 
in supping and necessary business, when darkness 
came on and the sacrificial fire had died down, all the 
princes robed themselves in most beautiful sable 
vestments, and sate on the ground beside the cinders 
of the sacramental victims throughout the night, ex- 
tinguishing all the fire that was round about the 
sanctuary ; and there they gave and received judge- 
ment, if any of them accused any of committing any 
transgression. And when they had given judgement, 
they wrote the judgements, when it was light, upon 
a golden tablet, and dedicated them together with 
their robes as memorials. And there were many 
other special laws concerning the peculiar rights of 
the several princes, whereof the most important 
were these: that they should never take up arms 
against one another, and that, should anyone attempt 
to overthrow in any city their royal house, they should 
all lend aid, taking counsel in common, like their fore- 
runners, concerning their policy in war and other 
matters, while conceding the leadership to the royal 
branch of Atlas ; and that the king had no authority 
to put to death any of his brother-princes save with 
the consent of more than half of the ten. 

Such was the magnitude and character of the power 
which existed in those regions at that time ; and this 
power the God set in array and brought against these 
regions of ours on some such pretext as the following, 
according to the story. For many generations, so 
long as the inherited nature of the God remained 
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strong in them, they were submissive to the laws and 
kindly disposed to their divine kindred. For the 
intents of their hearts were true and in all ways noble, 
and they showed gentleness joined with wisdom in 
dealing with the changes and chances of life and in 
their dealings one with another. Consequently they 
thought scorn of everything save virtue and lightly 
esteemed their rich possessions, bearing with ease 
the burden, as it were, of the vast volume of their gold 
and other goods; and thus their wealth did not 
make them drunk with pride so that they lost control 
of themselves and went to ruin; rather, in their 
soberness of mind they clearly saw that all these good 
things are increased by general amity combined with 
virtue, whereas the eager pursuit and worship of these 
goods not only causes the goods themselves to 
diminish but makes virtue also to perish with them. 
As a result, then, of such reasoning and of the con- 
tinuance of their divine nature all their wealth had 
grown to such a greatness as we previously described. 
But when the portion of divinity within them was 
now becoming faint and weak through being ofttimes 
blended with a large measure of mortality, whereas 
the human temper was becoming dominant, then at 
length they lost their comeliness, through being un- 
able to bear the burden of their possessions, and 
became ugly to look upon, in the eyes of him who 
has the gift of sight ; for they had lost the fairest of 
their goods from the most precious of their parts ; 
but in the eyes of those who have no gift of perceiving 
what is the truly happy life, it was then above all that 
they appeared to be superlatively fair and blessed, 
filled as they were with lawless ambition and power. 
And Zeus, the God of gods, who reigns by Law, 
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inasmuch as he has the gift of perceiving such things, 
marked how this righteous race was in evil plight, 
and desired to inflict punishment upon them, to the 
end that when chastised they might strike a truer 
note. Wherefore he assembled together all the gods 
into that abode which they honour most, standing as 
it does at the centre of all the Universe, and beholding 
all things that partake of generation ; and when he 
had assembled them, he spake thus: .. . 
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SOCRATES: Why have you come here at this hour, 
Crito? It’s still quite early isn’t it?! 

CRITO: Yes, very early. 

S. What time is it roughly? 

C. It’s some way before dawn. 

S. I’m surprised the prison guard was willing to answer 
the door to you. 

C. He's used to me by now, Socrates, owing to my 
frequent visits here, and he’s also had the odd favor from 
me. 

S. Have you just got here, or have you been here long? 

C. Quite a long time. 

S. Then how come you didn’t wake me up straightaway 
rather than sit there in silence? 

C. Certainly not, by Zeus, Socrates; I only wish I 
weren't myself so sleepless and sorrowful. But I’ve been 
surprised at you for some time, seeing how sweetly you 
were sleeping. Besides, I deliberately kept from waking 


of associates meeting and talking with his friends until the prison 
officially opened later for the day (see Phd. 59d1ff.). C.’s reasons 
for being allowed the early visit are revealed in c5ff. 
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you so that you could carry on as peacefully as possible. 
Indeed even in the past throughout your life I’ve thought 
how blessed you are in your disposition, but so much more 
so now in your present misfortune, for the way you take it 
so easily and calmly. 

S. Well of course, Crito: it would be out of character 
for a man of my age to be angry about it if I now have 
to die. 

C. Others of your age too, Socrates, are caught up in 
such misfortunes, but their age does nothing to relieve 
their anger at the predicament they're in. 

S. That's true. But why did you come here so early? 

C. Bringing a difficult message, Socrates, not for you, 
it appears to me, but for me and all your friends: a message 
both difficult and grievous, and, I think, hardest of all for 
me to bear. 

S. What is this? Has the boat arrived from Delos, on 
whose arrival I must be put to death?? 

C. No, it hasn't actually arrived, but to my thinking it'll 
come today from what some people who have come from 
Sunium and left it there are saying.’ So it’s clear from these 
messengers that it'll come today and tomorrow it will in- 
deed be necessary for you, Socrates, to end your life. 

S. Well, Crito, may this be for the best; if it pleases the 
gods this way, so be it. However I don’t think it'll come 
today. 


2 For the circumstances surrounding the delay between S.’s 
imprisonment and execution, see Introduction to Crito, section 1. 

3 Cape Sunium, about thirty miles southeast of Athens, is the 
southernmost point of Attica, round which a ship from Delos 
would have to sail. 
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C. Where do you get that idea from? 

S. Pll tell you. I must be put to death, I take it, on the 
day after the boat arrives. 

C. At any rate that’s what the people responsible for 
these things say.‘ 

S. Then I don’t think it'll arrive on the day coming, but 
on the one after. My proof comes from a dream I saw a 
short while ago this very night: and maybe it was oppor- 
tune you didn’t wake me up. 

C. And what was the dream? 

S. A beautiful attractive woman appeared to be com- 
ing toward me wearing a white cloak. She called me and 
said: “Socrates, 


On the third day you may reach most fertile Phthia.”® 


C. What a strange dream, Socrates. 

S. On the contrary, a clear one in my view, Crito. 

C. Too clear, it seems. But, my dear Socrates, even 
now do as I say and save yourself since, if you die, for 
myself it isn’t just a single disaster but, apart from being 
deprived of such a companion, the like of whom I shall 
never ever find again, in addition many people who don’t 
know me and you well will think that, as I would be in a 
position to save you if I were willing to spend my money, 
I have deserted you. And yet what more shameful reputa- 
tion could there be than appearing to value money more 
than one’s friends? You see the majority of people won’t 


gifts of Agamemnon as an inducement to rejoin the war against 
Troy, he is contemplating a return to Phthia, his home (Plato al- 
ters to second-person singular). The clear meaning is that S. will 
die and so “reach home” two days hence. The woman in white 
may likely be “Fate” (see Phd. 115a3). 
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believe that you yourself were unwilling to get out of here 
despite our encouragement.® 

S. But my dear Crito, why is our reputation among the 
majority of people of any concern to us? You see the most 
sensible people, who are much more worthy of our atten- 
tion, will think matters have been carried out in this way 
just as they have been. 

C. But you surely do see, Socrates, that we’re also 
compelled to have some regard for the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Your present situation by itself now makes it clear 
that the majority of people are capable of committing not 
the smallest of evil acts but just about the greatest, if one 
is discredited among them. 

S. Yes, but if only, Crito, the majority were capable of 
committing the greatest evil so that they could also be able 
to accomplish the greatest good, all indeed would be well. 
But now they’re capable of neither: you see they can nei- 
ther make someone wise nor foolish, but whatever they do 
happens by chance. 

C. Then so be it. But just tell me this, Socrates: are you 
afraid that if you show concern for me and the rest of your 
friends if you get out of this place, the informers will cause 
us trouble on the grounds that we smuggled you out, and 
we'll be forced to lose all our property, or a great deal of 
money, or even suffer further on top of this?’ For if you’re 


on which see Euthphr. 2a5ff.) was largely left to private citizens, 
“informers” (= sukophantai) made money either by prosecuting 
in order to gain financial rewards or by blackmailing someone 
who wished to avoid prosecution; they might also initiate a further 
prosecution against C. and his friends for aiding the escape of a 
condemned criminal. “ . . . suffer further ...” (e6) indicates a 
harsher penalty, perhaps exile or even death. 
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afraid of something like this, forget about it. You see I 
think we’re acting justly® in rescuing you and risking this 
danger and more than this if necessary. Come now, follow 
my advice and do as I say. 

S. Indeed I am concerned about this, Crito, and many 
other things. 

C. Well then, have no fears on this account—and in 
point of fact the money people are willing to accept to. 
rescue you and get you out of here isn’t a lot. There again, 
don’t you realize how cheap these informers are and that 
it wouldn’t take a lot of money to get round them? For 
one thing you have my money at your disposal, enough, I 
think; and then if out of consideration for me you don’t 
think I should spend my money, there are these people 
from outside Athens who are ready to spend theirs. One 
of them, Simias the Theban, has brought with him enough 
money for this very purpose, and there’s also his compan- 
ion Cebes ready to help and very many others.? So as I say, 
don’t give up the chance to save yourself because you’re 
afraid of this, nor trouble yourself, as you were saying 
at your trial, that you wouldn’t know what to do with your- 
self if you went into exile: for everywhere, wherever you 
may end up, they will welcome you. If you want to go to 


Thebes and the major interlocutors with him in Phaedo. For the 
wider Greek spread of S.’s friends and followers, see Phd. 59b-c. 

10 See Ap. 37d on the futility, from S.’s point of view, of his 
proposing the counterpenalty of exile to other Greek cities. In 
Apology, however, the emphasis is different: there S. suggests 
that he could find plenty to do in his accustomed manner (con- 
ducting philosophical inquiry with the young) but was likely to be 
prevented by the authorities. 
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Thessaly, I have friends there who will make much of you 
and give you a safe harbor so that no one throughout Thes- 
saly will distress you. 

And again Socrates, I think what you’re proposing to 
do isn’t even just:!! giving yourself up when you could be 
rescued, and you eagerly seek to bring on yourself the kind 
of fate that your enemies too would be keen on and have 
been eager for in their desire to destroy you. In addition 
to this I think you’re letting down your sons whom you're 
deserting, and when you could bring them up and edu- 
cate them you're leaving them in the lurch, and as far as 
you're concerned their fortune will be whatever comes 
their way.!? It’s likely that they'll experience the sorts of 
things that usually happen to orphans when they lose their 
parents. Why, either one shouldn’t have children, or one 
should get involved in the troublesome task of rearing and 
educating them as long as it takes; but you seem to me to 
be choosing the easiest way out. You should choose what 
any good brave man would choose: since you say at least 
that you have devoted yourself throughout your whole life 
to virtue.’ So I am myself ashamed both on your behalf 
and those of us who are your friends that the whole of this 
predicament of yours may appear to have been caused by 
some cowardly act of ours: both how the entrance of the 
case into court came about when it need not have got that 


12 On S.’s sons, see Ap. 41e, Phd. 116b1. 

13 “Virtue” = areté, a key Greek value term indicating broadly 
“excellence,” “goodness,” in practical as well as moral contexts. It 
is over what constitutes areté that C. and S. fundamentally differ. 
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far, and how the legal contest itself was conducted, and 
this final episode, to complete the farce, as it were,!4 make 
it seem that through some cowardice and unmanliness on 
our part the whole affair has slipped from our grasp, see- 
ing that we failed to save you and you failed to save your- 
self, which was perfectly possible, if you’d had the slightest 
bit of help from us.!5 So make sure, Socrates, that this is 
not shameful as well as bad for both you and us.!6 But 
make up your mind about it—though rather this is no 
longer the time for thinking: it should have been done— 
just one decision: all this has to be accomplished this com- 
ing night. Yet if we hang around, it will be beyond our 
power and no longer possible. Come on, Socrates, do as I 
say in all respects and don’t act any other way. 

S. My dear Crito, your eagerness would be worth a 
great deal if there were a measure of rightness about it. 
But if not, the greater it is, the harder that makes it. Thus 
we must consider if what you're urging should be pursued 
or not. Not now for the first time, but always I have been 
the sort of person who follows none other of my thoughts 
than the line of argument that from my deliberation ap- 
pears to be the best. The very lines of argument I was 
previously taking I cannot now throw overboard just be- 
cause this fate has overtaken me, but they strike me as 


erful negative forces governing conduct of Athenians: (46a3-4) 
what is “bad” or “harmful” for them (kakon) and (an even stronger 
negative value) what will be “shameful” or “a disgrace” (aischron), 
involving both him and his friends. For the whole of C.’s speech 
as a rhetorical parainesis (exhortation), see Introduction to Crito, 
section 3 (i), and, for detailed stylistic analysis, Emlyn-Jones, 
Crito, 58-60. 
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being pretty much the same and I respect and honor the 
same ones as I did before. If we’re going to have none 
better than these to argue in the present circumstances, 
rest assured that I shall not go along with you, not even if 
the power of the majority scares us, like children, conjur- 
ing up more goblins to frighten us than at present, letting 
loose upon us imprisonment, execution and the confisca- 
tion of our property. What then would be the most reason- 
able way to consider these things? If we were first to take 
up this argument that you offer about beliefs: was it ar- 
gued rightly every time or not that we should pay attention 
to some of these beliefs and not to others? Or was the 
argument right before I was sentenced to death, but now 
it’s become abundantly clear that it was argued then for no 
good reason, for the sake of argument, and it was trivial 
nonsense to be honest? I myself am keen, Crito, to con- 
sider together with you if the argument has in any way 
changed now I am in this position, or is the same, and 
whether we'll either dismiss it, or go along with it. It al- 
ways used to be argued as follows, as J believe, by those 
who thought they had something worth saying: as I was 
saying just now, of the beliefs that people hold some 
should be highly regarded, others not. By the gods, Crito, 
don’t you think this was argued correctly? You see, in all 
human probability, you are excluded from the prospect of 
being put to death tomorrow and the present catastro- 
phe shouldn’t knock you sideways.!" Just think about it: 
don’t you think it has been argued adequately that one 
should not respect all the beliefs that people have, but just 


17 Clearly a joke at C.’s expense in view of the contrast be- 
tween S.’s and C.’s emotional state up to this point. 
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some and not others, and not those of everyone, but those 
of some and not of others? What do you say? Isn’t this 
right?! 

C. It is. 

S. Therefore we should respect good beliefs, but not 
bad ones. 

C. Yes. 

S. And good ones are those of intelligent people, and 
bad ones those of those who are ignorant. 

C. Of course. 

S. Come on then, how were such points established?!® 
Would a man in training and fully engaged in it pay atten- 
tion to the encouragement, criticism and opinion of every 
person, or only that of one person who is actually his doc- 
tor or trainer? 

C. Only the one. 

S. Therefore he must fear the criticisms and welcome 
the encouragement from that one person, and not those 
of the majority? 

C. Obviously. 

S. So he must get down to it and train, eat and drink 
in the way that seems right to that one person who is the 
expert and has knowledge, rather than what seems right 
to everyone else. 


opinions (a possible implication of a3—4 above) toward the idea 
of the expert, the wise person whose opinions will (all) be good 
(47a9ff.). For the logical progression of argument at 47a2—48a10, 
see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (ii). 

19 A reference presumably to arguments with C. and others 
on previous occasions (see above, 46c8—-d2). For a possible in- 
stance, see the exchange at La. 184d. 
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C. That’s right. 

S. Well then, if he disobeys the one and scorns his 
opinion and encouragements, but respects those of the 
majority who have no understanding, surely he'll suffer 
some harm? 

C. Of course. 

S. What harm is this and to what does it tend, and what 
part of him who disobeys does it affect? 

C. Clearly his body, for this is what he’s damaging. 

S. You’re right, and isn’t this true of everything else, 
Crito, to save us going through all of it; and above all when 
it comes to matters concerning the just and unjust and 
dishonorable and honorable and good and bad, those we 
are now discussing, whether we should follow the opinion 
of the majority and fear it, or that of the one person, if 
there is someone with understanding who we should re- 
spect and fear rather than all the others? If we don’t follow 
him, won't we destroy and abuse that which was improved 
by what is just and was ruined by what is unjust:”° or is that 
not so? 

C. I think it is, Socrates. 

S. Come then, if we’re going to destroy that which was 
improved by what is healthy and ruined by what is dis- 
eased by not following the opinion of those who have un- 


20 An oblique reference to the human soul (psuché), which S. 
believed contained the intellectual and spiritual essence of the 
individual (see Ap. 29d-e). The existence of some part of the 
individual that can be benefited/harmed by justice/injustice, just 
as the body can be affected by beneficial/harmful physical influ- 
ences, gives plausibility to the shift (as we might see it) from crafts 
to moral values. 
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derstanding, are we fit to live if that part is ruinedP And 
this is surely the body, isn’t it? 

C. Yes. 

S. So are our lives worth living with a distressed and 
degenerating body? | 

C. Not at all.?! 

S. Well then are we to live with that part of us ruined 
that the unjust damages, but that the just benefits? Or do 
we consider that that part with which justice and injustice 
are concerned, whichever part of us it is, is inferior to the 
body? 

C. Not at all. 

S. Rather more to be valued? 

C. Very much so. 

S. Then, my good friend, we shouldn’t thus be over- 
concerned by what the majority will tell us, but what the 
person tells us who has an understanding of just and unjust 
matters, the single individual, and the truth itself. The 
result is that firstly you’re not going about it in the right 
way when you propose that we must be concerned with 
the opinion of the majority about matters just and fine 
and good and their opposites. “But all the same,” someone 
might say, “the majority have the power to put us to death.” 


21 C. assents here to an ad hominem argument—ad hominem 
in the sense that strictly speaking, for S., physical injury and ill- 
ness, etc., are of comparatively little significance for living well, 
provided the soul is unaffected (e.g., Ap. 30a8-b1). Here he 
merely wishes to show that if a serious bodily ailment is popularly 
thought to make life unliveable, how much less is life worth living 
if the soul is damaged, as he goes on to show (e7—48al). 
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C. Indeed this is clear: someone might say that, Soc- 
rates.22 

S. You’re right, but, my dear man, this argument we’ve 
been through seems to me to be as valid as it was before; 
and consider whether the following as well still holds good 
for us or not, that we shouldn’t put the highest value on 
living, but on living well.” 

C. Of course, it holds good. 

S. And that living well and nobly and justly are the 
same: does that stand or not? 

C. But of course. 

S. So from what we agree we must consider whether 
it’s just for me to try to get out of here, when the Athenians 
won't let me go, or not just; and if it seems just, let's try, 
but if not, let’s drop it. But as for the questions you speak 
of regarding spending money and reputation and bringing 
up children, I suspect that these are in truth the specula- 
tions of those, this majority, who’d put people to death 
without a second thought and bring them back to life again 
if they could, men without any sense.™ But as for us, since 
this is the way our argument is tending, let’s not consider 
anything other than what we were talking about just now, 


or merely agreeing with S. that it is true that someone “would say 
that” (see textual note). 23 The expression of how one 
ought to live is almost formulaic in Plato, elaborated at Grg. 
512dff. (cf. Ap. 38a, Grg. 500c, Resp. 344e2-3, 353d6). 

24 Possibly, an oblique reference to an incident in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (Xen. Hell. 1.7,.7-35) when the Athenian Assembly 
experienced a change of heart after executing six Athenian gener- 
als following the battle of Arginousae (406), a sentence that S. 
says he publicly opposed (Ap. 32b-c, and see discussion ad loc.). 
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whether we shall be acting justly in paying out money and 
doing favors to those who are going to take me out of here: 
both those who are themselves rescuers and we the res- 
cued, or shall we in truth be acting unjustly in doing all of 
these things. And if in doing them it appears that we are 
acting unjustly, the question whether in staying here and 
holding our peace we will have to die or endure anything 
else whatsoever, ought not to be considered sooner than 
acting unjustly. 

C. I think you’re right, Socrates; but consider what 
we're to do. 

S. Let’s look at it together, my good friend, and if at 
any point you have an objection while I’m talking, speak 
up and I shall listen to what you say. But if not, my good 
fellow, just stop telling me the same thing over and over 
again, that I must get out of here against the will of the 
Athenians; because I think it’s very important to act in 
these matters with your consent, but not against your will. 
Right then, have a look at the starting point of our inquiry 
and see if you think it’s been adequately set out, and try 
and answer my questions to the best of your judgment. 

C. Well, Pll try. 

S. Do we say that people should on no account act 
unjustly willingly, or that they may do it in one way but not 
in another? Or, is acting unjustly in no way good or noble, 
as has often been agreed by us in the past??6 Or have 
all our previous agreements been thrown overboard in 


in his exchange with Meletus at Ap. 25d1ff., that “virtue is knowl- 
edge”; willingly acting unjustly is impossible, since knowing what 
is good entails doing it, and wrongdoing is the product of igno- 
rance. See further, General Introduction, section 3 (ii). 
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these last few days and has it turned out that men of our 
age, seriously discussing with each other have long since 
failed to notice, Crito, that we ourselves are no different 
from children? Or is the situation above all things just as 
we said it was then, whether the majority say so or not, 
and whether we must endure even more distressful things 
than these or even more pleasant ones: that all the same, 
to act unjustly is actually both bad and shameful for the 
perpetrator in every respect.”” Yes or no? 

C. Yes. 

S. Then we mustn’t act unjustly in any way. 

C. Certainly not. 

S. And we mustn't retaliate if we are treated unjustly, 
as most people think, since we must in no circumstances 
act unjustly. 

C. It seems we mustn't. 

S. And what about this point: should we do harm, 
Crito, or not? 

C. I suppose we mustn't, Socrates. 

S. And this: if weve been harmed, is to return the 
harm, as most people say, just or not? 

C. In no way.” 

S. So I suppose that harming people is no different 
from behaving unjustly toward them. 

C. You're right.” 


suspects at d1—2) and elsewhere in the dialogue, see Introduction 
to Crito, section 3 (ii). For a basic statement of popular Athenian 
belief in the justice of returning harm for harm, see Meno in 
Meno Tle. 

29 C,’s acceptance of this conflation of “behaving unjustly” and 
“harming” is fundamental to S.’s subsequent argument. 
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S. Then we shouldn’t act unjustly in retaliation or do 
harm to any human being at all, no matter how we're being 
maltreated by them. And if you accept these arguments, 
Crito, make sure you're not agreeing contrary to your own 
belief: you see I know that some few hold these beliefs and 
will hold them. Therefore between those who hold these 
beliefs, and those who don’t, there’s no common ground, 
but they inevitably pour scorn on each other when they 
examine each other's deliberations. So then, have a really 
good look yourself and see whether you share these views 
and agree that they're right, and let’s begin our discussion 
from the point that it’s never right to act unjustly, nor 
to retaliate, nor should anyone who's being maltreated 
defend himself by retaliation: or do you take a different 
stance and don’t share this view as a starting point? You 
see, for me, I have long thought it right and still do; but if 
you think otherwise in any way, tell me and guide me. But 
if you stand by what you said before, then listen to what 
follows. 

C. Well, I do stand by it and think it’s right. Anyway, 
do continue. 

S. Then I shall tell you what follows, or rather I'll ask 
you a question: should one do whatever one agrees with 
another, if it’s just,°° or should one mislead him? 

C. One should keep agreements. 

S. Then consider what follows: if we leave this place 
without first persuading the state, are we harming certain 
people and those whom we should do least harm to, or 
not? And do we stand by what we agreed to be just, or not? 


30 For this key proviso and its significance for S.’s whole argu- 
ment, see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (ii). 
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C. I can’t answer your question, Socrates, because I 
don’t understand it. 

S. Well, look at it this way: if we were getting ready 
to abscond from here, or whatever you ought to call it, 
and the Laws and the community of the state were to 
come to me and standing over me were to ask:*! “Tell me, 
Socrates, what are you intending to do? By this action 
you're undertaking are you planning to do anything other 
than actually destroy us, the Laws, and the whole state in 
as far as it’s in your power to do so? Or do you think that 
that state can continue to exist and not be overturned in 
which legal judgments have no force but are rendered 
invalid and destroyed by private individuals?” What shall 
we say, Crito, in reply to these and similar questions? You 
see someone, especially a public advocate,32 would have 
plenty to say about the violation of this law that directs that 
judgments, once pronounced, are sovereign. Or shall we 
say in response to them that “yes, the state has behaved 
unjustly toward us because it has not given the right ver- 
dict in this case.” Shall we say this, or what? 

C. We shall, by Zeus, Socrates. 


tural authority of the polis, as the Laws’ argument goes on to 
demonstrate. Hence our translation here of polis (city, b2) as 
“state.” For detailed outline of the Laws’ argument and critical 
analysis, see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (iii) and (iv). 

32 “Public advocate” (rhet6r = “orator”), in this case an official 
appointed to defend laws slated for abrogation. Such an official, 
it might be claimed by the Laws, would wish to argue strongly 
against violating the fundamental principle enunciated in the rest 
of this sentence “that judgments, once pronounced, are sover- 


eign” (50b8-c1). 
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S. Then what if the Laws say: “Socrates, was that too 
in the agreement between us and you, or was it to keep to 
whatever judgment the state has pronounced.”33 There- 
fore if we were to be surprised at them saying this, perhaps 
they'd say: “Socrates, don’t be surprised at what's been 
said, but give us an answer since it’s always been your 
practice to ask and answer questions. Come on then, what 
blame do you attach to us and the city, that you are at- 
tempting to destroy us? Wasn't it we who gave you birth 
in the first place, and your father married your mother 
through us and gave you life? So tell us: would you have 
some complaint against those of us here who are the laws 
of marriage because they're faulty?” “I have no com- 
plaint,” I would say. “Well what about those related to the 
nurture and education of the child by which you too were 
brought up? Or did those of us Laws who are responsible 
for this not carry out our instructions properly when we 
exhorted your father to train you in the arts and physical 
exercise?”34 “You did it well,” I'd say. “Well then, since you 
were born, brought up and trained, could you say in the 
first place that you were not both our offspring and slave: 
yourself as well as your ancestors? And if this is the case, 


attitude to education and parental upbringing that differs some- 
what from that presented elsewhere, notably in Apology, where 
he presents himself as incurring the anger of parents because he 
is seen as corrupting their children. For Plato's highly critical 
attitude to traditional education in mousiké, cf. Resp. 2-3. For the 
charge that S. encouraged children not to respect their parents, 
see Xen. Mem. 1.2.49, Xen. Ap. 20, an attitude possibly dating 
back to his portrayal in Aristophanes’ comedy Clouds (421). 
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do you think what is just applies equally to you and us, and 
whatever we try to do to you, do you think it’s just for you 
to do back to us as well? Or is it the case, then, that when 
what is just did not apply equally to you in respect of your 
father and a slave master, if you happened to have one, so 
that whatever was done to you, you could not do back, and 
when you were told off you could not answer back, and 
when beaten you could not hit back, or any of the many 
other things of this kind;*° but yet it will be possible for 
you to be on equal terms with your fatherland® and with 
its laws so that, if we think it’s just and attempt to put you 
to death, will you on your part attempt in return to destroy 
us, the Laws, and your fatherland in so far as you can, 
and say that in doing this you’re acting justly—you, the 
one who really cares for goodness? Or are you so wise 
that you've failed to see that your native city is a thing of 
greater worth than your mother and father and all the rest 
of your ancestors, and more worthy of respect, holier and 
held in greater esteem both among the gods and men of 
good sense, and you should revere, defer to and humor 
your native city when it is angry sooner than your father, 
and you should persuade it, or do whatever it bids and put 
up with it without fuss if it orders you to endure hardship? 
Or if it orders you to be flogged or put in chains, if it leads 
you to war to be wounded or killed, this must be done, and 


for polis (city/state) suggests that they are sliding the argument 
away from a sociolegal emphasis and toward a patriotic appeal. 
The whole of this section of the speech is, in choice of vocabulary 
and style, a subtle exercise in persuasive rhetoric; for detailed 
stylistic and logical analysis of 5la7—c4, see Emlyn-Jones, Crito, 
79-80, and see also Introduction to Crito, section 3 (iii) and (iv). 
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this is what is just, and on no account must you give way 
or retreat or leave your station. But you must do whatever 
your state and native land order you, both in war and in 
the law court: indeed everywhere, or you must persuade 
it as to where justice lies; to use violence against your 
mother or father is not sanctioned, and against your native 
city it is even less so than against them, isn’t it?” What shall 
we Say in reply to this, Crito? Do you think the Laws are 
telling the truth or not? 

C. Well I think they are. 

S. “Then consider, Socrates,” perhaps the Laws would 
say, if what we're saying is true, that what you're now 
proposing to do to us is not just. For, having given you 
birth, having brought you up and educated you, having 
shared all good things we’re capable of with you and the 
rest of your fellow citizens, we nevertheless proclaim that 
we've given permission to any Athenian who wishes it, if, 
when he has been scrutinized?” and sees the city in opera- 
tion and us the Laws, he finds us unsatisfactory, to take his 
belongings and go anywhere he wishes. Moreover none of 
us laws stands in your way or forbids you, whether any of 
you wishes to go to a colony, if both we and the city are 
displeasing, or go and emigrate somewhere else wherever 
he wishes with his property.*® But whoever of you stays 


The Laws see this as being the obvious time for the newly adult 
citizens to renew the “contract” or to make other arrangements. 

38 Note the distinction between an Athenian “colony” (apoi- 
kia) and emigration (metoikein) out of the area of Athenian influ- 
ence. Voluntary exile allowed the retention of property, as op- 
posed to a severe legal penalty of exile, which might involve 
forfeiture of property. 
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behind, observing how we make legal decisions and ad- 
minister the other aspects of city life, we say that this 
person has already agreed with us by his action to do what- 
ever we bid him to do; we say that anyone who does not 
obey is committing a wrong on three counts: that he is not 
obeying us, his parents, that he is not obeying his nurtur- 
ers, and that despite having agreed to obey us, he does not 
obey, nor does he persuade us if we are not doing some- 
thing well, although we propose and order him in no un- 
civilized way to do whatever we say, but when we offer him 
one of two choices, either to persuade us or do what we 
say, he does neither.? Indeed we say that you too, Socra- 
tes, you of all Athenians will incur these charges if you go 
and do what you propose—you, not least of the Athenians, 
but among the most culpable.” If then I were to say “Why 
so?” perhaps they could legitimately accost me, saying that 
I, among the Athenians, have actually most emphatically 
made this agreement with them. You see they would say: 
“Socrates, we have important evidence that both we and 
the city were to your satisfaction; as you would never have 
stayed at home more than all the rest of the Athenians 
unless it satisfied you above all others, and you have never 
gone away from the city for a festival, except once to the 
Isthmus,” nor anywhere else ever, except somewhere on 
military expeditions.*1 And you have never made any other 
trip abroad like other people. Nor did any desire seize you 


39 On the significance of “either persuade or obey” in this 
sentence, see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (iv). 

40 The Isthmus of Corinth, for the Isthmian Games. Some 
manuscripts omit this phrase (see textual note). 

41 For S.’s military service, see Ap. 28e, La.181a-b. 
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to become acquainted with another city or other laws, but 
we were good enough for you, and our city too; so keenly 
did you take to us and agree to live among us as a citizen, 
and among other things you had children here, demon- 
strating that the city suited you. And again in the actual 
trial it was still possible for you to be sentenced to exile, if 
you had so wished, and to have done then with the city’s 
consent what you are now planning to do against its will.42 
But at the time you made a fine display of not objecting if 
you had to be put to death, but, as you said, you chose 
death rather than exile; yet now you show no shame for 
those words, nor do you pay heed to us the Laws in your 
attempts to destroy us. In fact you’re doing what the most 
cowardly slave would do in attempting to abscond con- 
trary to the articles and agreements according to which 
you agreed to conduct your life as a citizen. So first of all, 
then, answer us on this very point: are we telling the truth 
when we assert that you’ve agreed to lead your life as a 
citizen in obedience to us in deed but not in word,* or is 
that not true?” What are we to say to this in reply, Crito? 
Anything other than that we are to agree? 

C. It must be so, Socrates. 

S. “Then are you breaking anything,” they would say, 
“other than the covenants and agreements that you have 
made with us, not ones you have agreed on out of neces- 
sity, nor even because you have been misled, nor even 


for a penalty, see Ap. 38a—b). On the emphasis given to this inci- 
dent by the Laws, markedly different from S. in Apology, see 
Introduction to Crito, section 4. 

43 The Laws clearly intend the agreement “in deed” (i.e., re- 
maining in Athens) to indicate a binding commitment on S.’s part. 
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ones you were forced to decide on in a short space of 
time;** but over the course of seventy years in which you 
could have gone away if we didn’t satisfy you, or if the 
agreements didn’t seem just to you. But you showed 
preference for neither Lacedaemon nor Crete, which in- 
deed you frequently say are well governed,*6 nor any other 
of the Greek states, nor even any foreign ones; but you 
visited other places less often than the lame and the blind 
and other disabled people. Thus it’s clear that the city sat- 
isfied you far more than the rest of the Athenians, and 
presumably so did we the Laws. For, who would a city 
without laws satisfy? So now after all this, aren’t you going 
to stand by what's been agreed? Yes, you will, if you take 
our advice, Socrates; at least then you won't be the object 
of ridicule by leaving the city. 

“For just consider now what good you'll be doing your- 
self and your friends by breaking these agreements and 
offending in any of these respects. That there is a dan- 
ger that your friends will be exiled themselves and be 
deprived of their citizenship and forfeit their property, 
is pretty clear.” As for you, firstly, if you go to the near- 
est of the cities, Thebes or Megara, (for both are well- 


dience to the law (Mem. 3.5.15, 4.4.15). Aristophanes represents 
S. and his followers as having a popular reputation as “Laconian,” 
i.e., lacking in both diet and hygiene (e.g., Ar. Av. 1281-83). Crete 
and Sparta (both authoritarian societies) are coupled by Plato at 
Resp. 544c as representing the next best constitution after S.’s 
ideal state-organization (politeia), and these states feature prom- 
inently in Plato’s last dialogue, Laws. 

47 A direct answer to C., who made light of these possibilities 
at 44eff. above. 
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governed),*® you'll go there as an enemy, Socrates, to their 
constitution and such people as have a care for their own 
cities will give you ugly looks, regarding you as destroyer 
of the laws, and will reinforce the opinion among the jury- 
men that it seems they judged your case correctly. You 
see whoever is a destroyer of the laws would very likely, 
one supposes, be seen as a destroyer of young and foolish 
people. Will you then avoid both the well governed cities 
and the most civilized of men? And in doing so, will your 
life be worth living? Or will you approach these people 
and have the nerve to converse with them—what argu- 
ments will you give them, Socrates? Or will they be the 
ones you use here, that goodness and justice are of the 
highest value to mankind together with institutions and 
laws?‘ And don’t you think Socrates’ action will appear to 
be discreditable? You should certainly think so! Well, will 
you leave these places and come to Thessaly and Crito’s 
friends? Without a doubt there’s a great deal of disorder 
and lawlessness there,°° and perhaps they'd gladly hear 
the ridiculous story of how you escaped from prison 
wrapped in some disguise, or wearing a goatskin, or some 


other kind of getup that absconders usually equip them- 


possible significance of this addition for the presentation of S. and 
the placing of Crito in the sequence of Plato’s oeuvre, see Intro- 
duction to Crito, section 5. 

50 A standard Athenian assumption about Thessaly (see Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.24). Thessaly had only recently emerged from a prim- 
itive form of government noted for interfamilial aristocratic 
infighting, and in the late fifth and early fourth centuries was 
marked by short-lived tyranny and civil strife. 
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selves with, as well as having changed your appearance. Is 
there no one who'll say that you, an old man, with, in the 
nature of things, not much longer to live, had the effron- 
tery to yearn so greedily for life after breaking the most 
stringent laws? Perhaps not, as long as you offend nobody; 
otherwise you'll hear many unworthy things said about 
you, Socrates. Indeed you'll live kowtowing to all men and 
being their slave—and what'll you be doing, other than 
living it up in Thessaly as if you’d gone to live in Thessaly 
for a feast? In that case where, we ask, will those discus- 
sions about justice and the rest of goodness be? But, natu- 
rally, you want to live for the sake of your children in order 
to bring them up and educate them? What!? You're going 
to bring them up and educate them by taking them to 
Thessaly, having made foreigners of them, so that they can 
have this to enjoy too? Or if not that, if they are brought 
up here, will they be brought up and educated better with 
you alive, when you're not here with them? Yes, for your 
friends will take care of them. Is it the case that if you go 
off to Thessaly they'll look after them, but if you relocate 
to the House of Hades, they won’t? If those who claim 
to be your friends are of any use at all, you must believe 
they will. 

“Come now, Socrates, obey us your nurturers and don’t 
value your children, or your life, or anything else more 
highly than what is just, in order that when you get to 
Hades you may offer all this in your defense before those 
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who rule there.5! For just as doing what you propose 
seems neither better for you in this world, and not more 
just or more holy, nor for any of your friends, so it will not 
be better for you when you get to the next. As it is now, 
you will leave here, if you do leave, having been treated 
unjustly, not under the auspices of us the Laws, but of 
men. But if you go having retaliated and caused harm in 
such a disgraceful way, having broken both your own 
agreements and covenants with us, and having done wrong 
to those here who are the last people you should have done 
it to: yourself, your friends, your native city and us, then 
we Shall be angry with you while you are still alive, and in 
the next world our brothers the Laws in Hades will not 
receive you kindly, knowing that you attempted to destroy 
us in as far as you could. Come now, don’t let Crito per- 
suade you to do what he says rather than what we say.” 

This, my dear friend Crito, be assured, is what I seem 
to hear, just as the Corybantes think they hear the flutes, 
and this sound of these words resonates within me and 
makes me unable to hear any others.®2 Well, be assured 
that, as far as my current beliefs go, if you argue against 
those, you will argue in vain. All the same however, if you 
think you will accomplish anything more, speak. 

C. No, Socrates, I’ve nothing to say. 

S. In that case, Crito, let it be, and let’s do it this way 
since this is the way the god is guiding me. 


52 The Corybantes were priests of the Phrygian goddess Cy- 
bele (a cult introduced into Athens in the late fifth century), and 
they performed frenzied dancing to flutes and drums, S.’s rever- 
sion to quasi-religious imagery at the conclusion of the dialogue 
matches his recounting of the dream at the beginning (44a6ff.). 
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socraTes. Why have you come at this time, Critoi 
Or isn’t it still early ? 

cRITO. Yes, very early. 

socRATES. About what time? 

curro. Just before dawn. 

SOCRATES. I am surprised that the watchman of 
the prison was willing to let you in. 

cRITO. He is used to me by this time, Socrates, 
because I come here so often, and besides I have 
done something for him. 

SOCRATES. Have you just come, or some time 
ago ? 

criTo. Some little time ago. 

socraTes. Then why did you not wake me at 
once, instead of sitting by me in silence? 

criTo. No, no, by Zeus, Socrates, I only wish I 
myself were not so sleepless and sorrowful. But I 
have been wondering at you for some time, seeing 
how sweetly you sleep; and l] purposely refrained 
from waking you, that you might pass the time as 
pleasantly as possible. I have often thought through- 
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out your life hitherto that you were of a happy 
disposition, and I think so more than ever in this 
present misfortune, since you bear it so easily and 
calmly. 

socraTes. Well, Crito, it would be absurd if at 
my age I were disturbed because I must die now. 

crito. Other men as old, Socrates, become in- 
volved in similar misfortunes, but their age does not 
in the least prevent them from being disturbed by 
their fate. 

socrATES. That is true. But why have you come 
so early? 

crito. To bring news, Socrates, sad news, though 
apparently not sad to you, but sad and grievous 
to me and all your friends, and to few of them, I 
think, so grievous as to me. 

socraTEs. What is this news? Has the ship come 
from Delos, at the arrival of which I aim to die? 

crito, It has not exactly come, but I think it 
will come to-day from the reports of some men who 
have come from Sunium and left it there. Now 
it is clear from what they say that it will come 
to-day, and so to-morrow, Socrates, your life must end. 

socraTEs. Well, Crito, good luck be with us! If 
this is the will of the gods, so be it. However, I do 
not think it will come to-day. 

criTo. What is your reason for not thinking so? 

socraTEs. I will tell you. I must die on the day 
after the ship comes in, must I not? 
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criTo. So those say who have charge of these 
matters. 

socraTEs. Well, I think it will not come in to-day, 
but to-morrow. And my reason for this is a dream 
which I had a little while ago in the course of this 
night. And perhaps you let me sleep just at the 
right time. 

crito. What was the dream? 

SOCRATES. I dreamed that a beautiful, fair woman, 
clothed in white raiment, came to me and called me 
and said, “Socrates, on the third day thou wouldst 
come to fertile Phthia.” 1 

criTo. A strange dream, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. No, a clear one, at any rate, I think, 
Crito. 

criTto. Too clear, apparently. But, my dear 
Socrates, even now listen to me and save yourself. 
Since, if you die, it will be no mere single misfortune 
to me, but I shall lose a friend such as I can never 
find again, and besides, many persons who do not 
know you and me well will think I could have saved 
you if I had been willing to spend money, but that 
I would not take the trouble. And yet what reputa- 
tion could be more disgraceful than that of considering 
one’s money of more importance than one’s friends? 
For most people will not believe that we were eager 
to help you to go away from here, but you refused. 

socrATEs. But, my dear Crito, why do we care so 
much for what most people think? For the most 
reasonable men, whose opinion is more worth con- 
sidering, will think that things were done as they 
really will be done. 

criTo, But you see it is necessary, Socrates, to 


1 Homer, Iliad ix, 363, 
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care for the opinion of the public, for this very 
trouble we are in now shows that the public is able 
to accomplish not by any means the least, but 
almost the greatest of evils, if one has a bad reputa- 
tion with it. 

SOCRATES. I only wish, Crito, the people could 
accomplish the greatest evils, that they might be 
able to accomplish also the greatest good things. 
Then all would be well. But now they can do 
neither of the two; for they are not able to make a 
man wise or foolish, but they do whatever occurs 
to them. 

criTo. That may well be. But, Socrates, tel] me 
this: you are not considering me and your other 
friends, are you, fearing that, if you escape, the 
informers will make trouble for us by saying that 
we stole you away, and we shall be forced to lose 
either all our property or a good deal of money, or be 
punished in some other way besides? For if you 
are afraid of anything of that kind, let it go; since it 
is right for us to run this risk, and even greater risk 
than this, if necessary, provided we save you. Now 
please do as I ask. 

SOCRATES. [I am considering this, Crito, and many 
other things. 

criro. Well, do not fear this! for it is not even a 
large sum of money which we should pay to some 
men who are willing to save you and get you away 
from here. Besides, don’t you see how cheap these 
informers are, and that not much money would be 
needed to silence them? And you have my money 
at your command, which is enough, I fancy; and 
moreover, if because you care for me you think you 
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ought not to spend my money, there are foreigners 
here willing to spend theirs; and one of them, 
Simmias of Thebes, has brought for this especial 
purpose sufficient funds; and Cebes also and very many 
others are ready. So, as I say, do not give up saving 
yourself through fear of this. And do not be troubled 
by what you said in the court, that if you went away 
you would not know what to do with yourself. For 
in many other places, wherever you go, they will 
welcome you; and if you wish to go to Thessaly, 
I have friends there who wil} make much of you and 
will protect you, so that no one in Thessaly shall 
annoy you. 

And besides, Socrates, it seems to me the thing 
you are undertaking todo is not even right—betray- 
ing yourself when you might save yourself. And you 
are eager to bring upon yourself just what your 
enemies would wish and just what those were eager 
for who wished to destroy you. And moreover, | 
think you are abandoning your children, too, for 
when you might bring them up and educate them, 
you are going to desert them and go away, and, so 
far as you are concerned, their fortunes in life 
will be whatever they happen to meet with, and they 
will probably meet with such treatment as generally 
comes to orphans in their destitution. No. Either 
one ought not to beget children, or one ought 
to stay by them and bring them up and educate them. 
But you seem to me to be choosing the laziest way ; 
and you ought to choose as a good and brave man 
would choose, you who have been saying all your 
life, that you cared for virtue. So I am ashamed 
both for you and for us, your friends, and I am afraid 
people will think that this whole affair of yours has 
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been conducted with a sort of cowardice on our part 
—both the fact that the case came before the court, 
when it might have been avoided, and the way in 
which the trial itself was carried on, and finally they 
will think, as the crowning absurdity of the whole 
affair, that this opportunity has escaped us through 
some base cowardice on our part, since we did 
not save you, and you did not save yourself, though 
it was quite possible if we had been of any use what- 
ever. Take care, Socrates, that these things be 
not disgraceful, as well as evil, both to you and to us. 
Just consider, or rather it is time not to consider any 
longer, but to have finished considering. And there 
is just one possible plan; forall this must be done in 
the coming night. And if we delay it can no longer 
be done. But I beg you, Socrates, do as I say and 
don’t refuse. 

socrATEs. My dear Crito, your eagerness is worth 
a great deal, if it should prove to be rightly directed ; 
but otherwise, the greater -it is, the more hard to 
bear. So we must examine the question whether we 
ought to do this or not; for Í am not only now but 
always a man who follows nothing but the reasoning 
which on consideration seems to me best. And 
I cannot, now that this has happened to us, discard 
the arguments I used to advance, but they seem to 
me much the same as ever, and I revere and honour 
the same ones as before. And unless we can bring 
forward better ones in our present situation, be 
assured that I shall not give way to you, not even if 
the power of the multitude frighten us with even 
more terrors than at present, as children are fright- 
ened with goblins, threatening us with imprison- 
ments and deaths and confiscations of property. Now 
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how could we examine the matter most reasonably ? 
By taking up first what you say about opinions and 
asking whether we were right when we always used 
to say that we ought to pay attention to some 
opinions and not to others? Or were we right 
before I was condemned to death, whereas it has 
now been made clear that we were talking merely 
for the sake of argument and it was really mere play 
and nonsense? And I wish to investigate, Crito, in 
common with you, and see whether our former 
argument seems different to me under our present 
conditions, or the same, and whether we shall give it 
up or be guided by it. But it used to be said, I 
think, by those who thought they were speaking 
sensibly, just as I was saying now, that of the 
opinions held by men some ought to be highly 
esteemed and others not. In God’s name, Crito, do 
you not think this is correct? For you, humanly 
speaking, are not involved in the necessity of dying 
to-morrow, and therefore present conditions would 
not lead your judgment astray. Now say, do you 
not think we were correct in saying that we ought 
not to esteem all the opinions of men, but some 
and not others, and not those of all men, but only of 
some? What do you think? Is not this true? 

criTo. It is. 

socraTes. Then we ought to esteem the good 
opinions and not the bad ones? 

criTo. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And the good ones are those of the 
wise and the bad ones those of the foolish ? 

criTo, Of course. 

SOCRATES. Come then, what used we to say about 
this? If a man is an athlete and makes that his 
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business, does he pay attention to every man’s praise 
and blame and opinion or to those of one man only 
who is a physician or a trainer? 

crito. To those of one man only. 

socRATES. Then he ought to fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of that one man and not of the 
multitude. 

crito. Obviously. 

socRATes. And he must act and exercise and eat 
and drink as the one man who is his director and 
who knows the business thinks best rather than as 
all the others think. 

criTo. That is true. 

socraTEs. Well then; if he disobeys the one man 
and disregards his opinion and his praise, but regards 
the words of the many who have no special know- 
ledge, will he not come to harm? 

CRITO. Of course he will. 

SOCRATES. And what is this harm? In what 
direction and upon what part of the one who 
disobeys does it act? 

cuto. Evidently upon his body; for that is what 
it ruins. 

socraTes. Right. Then in other matters, not to 
enumerate them all, in questions of right and 
wrong and disgraceful and noble and good and bad, 
which we are now considering, ought we to follow 
and fear the opinion of the many or that of the one, 
if there is anyone who knows about them, whom we 
ought to revere and fear more than all the others? 
And if we do not follow him, we shall injure and 
cripple that which we used to say is benefited by 
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the right and is ruined by the wrong. Or is there 
nothing in this ? 

criro. I think it is true, Socrates. 

socraTEs, Well then, if through yielding to the 
opinion of the ignorant we ruin that which is 
benefited by health and injured by disease, is life 
worth living for us when that is ruined? And that 
is the body, is it not ? 

CRITO. Yes. 

socraTes. Then is life worth living when the 
body is worthless and ruined ? 

criTo. Certainly not. 

socraTes. But is it worth living when that is 
ruined which is injured by the wrong and improved 
by the right? Or do we think that part of us, 
whatever it is, which is concerned with right and 
wrong, is less important than the body ? 

criTo. By no means. 

SOCRATES. But more important? 

crite. Much more. 

socRaTES. Then, most excellent friend, we must 
not consider at all what the many will say of us, 
but what he who knows about right and wrong, the 
one man, and truth herself will say. And so you 
introduced the discussion wrongly in the first place, 
when you began by saying we ought to consider the 
opinion of the multitude about the right and the 
noble and the good and their opposites. But it 
might, of course, be said that the multitude can 
put us to death. 

crito. That is clear, too. It would be said, 
Socrates. 
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socRaTES. That is true. But, my friend, the 
argument we have just finished seems to me still 
much the same as before ; and now see whether we 
still hold to this, or not, that it is not living, but living 
well which we ought to consider most important. 

crito. We do hold to it. 

SOCRATES. And that living well and living rightly 
are the same thing, do we hold to that, or not ? 

criTto. We do. 

socraTES. Then we agree that the question is 
whether it is right for me to try to escape from here 
without the permission of the Athenians, or not 
right. And if it appears to be right, let us try it, 
and if not, let us give it up. But the considerations 
you suggest, about spending money, and reputation, 
and bringing up my children, these are really, Crito, 
the reflections of those who lightly put men to 
death, and would bring them to life again, if they 
could, without any sense, I mean the multitude. 
But we, since our argument so constrains us, 
must consider only the question we just broached, 
whether we shall be doing right in giving money 
and thanks to these men who will help me to 
escape, and in escaping or aiding the escape our- 
selves, or shall in truth be doing wrong, if we do 
all these things. And if it appears that it is wrong 
for us to do them, it may be that we ought not to 
consider either whether we must die if we stay here 
and keep quiet or whether we must endure any- 
thing else whatsoever, but only the question of doing 
wrong, 
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crito. I think what you say is right, Socrates ; 
but think what we should do. 

SOCRATES. Let us, my good friend, investigate in 
common, and if you can contradict anything I say, 
do so, and I will yield to your arguments ; but if you 
cannot, my dear friend, stop at once saying the same 
thing to me over and over, that I ought to go away 
from here without the consent of the Athenians; 
for I am anxious to act in this matter with your 
approval, and not contrary to your wishes. Now 
see if the beginning of the investigation satisfies you, 
and try to reply to my questions to the best of your 
belief. 

criTo. I will try. 

SOCRATES. Ought we in no way to do wrong in- 
tentionally, or should we do wrong in some ways but 
not in others? Or, as we often agreed in former 
times, is it never right or honourable to do wrong? 
Or have all those former conclusions of ours been 
overturned in these few days, and have we old men, 
seriously conversing with each other, failed all along 
to see that we were no better than children? Ory is 
not what we used to say most certainly true, whether 
the world agree or not? And whether we must 
endure still more grievous sufferings than these, or 
lighter ones, is not wrongdoing inevitably an evil and 
a disgrace to the wrongdoer? Do we believe this or 
not ? 

criTo. We do. 

socraTEs. Then we ought not to do wrong at all. 
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crito. Why, no. 

SOCRATES. And we ought not even to requite 
wrong with wrong, as the world thinks, since we 
must not do wrong at all. 

crito. Apparently not. 

socRATES. Well, Crito, ought one to do evil or 
not? 

crito. Certainly not, Socrates. 

socraTEs. Well, then, is it right to requite evil 
with evil, as the world says it is, or not right? 

crito. Not right, certainly. 

SOCRATES. For doing evil to people is the same 
thing as wronging them. 

crito. That is true. 

socRATES. Then we ought neither to requite wrong 
with wrong nor to do evil to anyone, no matter what 
he may have done to us. And be careful, Crito, that 
you do not, in agreeing to this, agree to something 
you do not believe; for I know that there are few 
who believe or ever will believe this. Now those 
who believe this, and those who do not, have no 
common ground of discussion, but they must neces- 
sarily, in view of their opinions, despise one another. 
Do you therefore consider very carefully whether 
you agree and share in this opinion, and let us take 
as the starting point of our discussion the assumption 
that it is never right to do wrong or to requite wrong 
with wrong, or when we suffer evil to defend our- 
selves by doing evil in return. Or do you disagree 
and refuse your assent to this starting point? For I 
have long held this belief and I hold it yet, but if 
you have reached any other conclusion, speak and 
explain it to me. If you still hold to our former 
opinion, hear the next point. 
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crito. I do hold to it and I agree with you; so 
go on. 

socraTes. Now the next thing I say, or rather 
ask, is this: “ ought a man to do what he has agreed 
to do, provided it is right, or may he violate his 
agreements?” 

criTo. He ought to do it. 

socraTEs. Then consider whether, if we go away 
from here without the consent of the state, we are 
doing harm to the very ones to whom we least ought 
to do harm, or not, and whether we are abiding by 
what we agreed was right, or not. 

criro. I cannot answer your question, Socrates, 
for I do not understand. 

SOCRATES. Consider it in this way. If,as I was cn 
the point of running away (or whatever it should be 
called), the laws and the commonwealth should come 
to me and ask, “ Tell me, Socrates, what have you 
in mind to do? Are you not intending by this thing 
you are trying to do, to destroy us, the laws, and the 
entire state, so far as in you lies? Or do you think 
that state can exist and not be overturned, in which 
the decisions reached by the courts have no force 
but are made invalid and annulled by private per- 
sons?” What shall we say, Crito, in reply to this 
question and others of the same kind? For one 
might say many things, especially if one were an 
orator, about the destruction of that law which 
provides that the decisions reached by the courts 
shail be valid. Or shall we say to them, “ The state 
wronged me and did not judge the case rightly ” ? 
Shall we say that, or what? 

criTo. That is what we shall say, by Zeus, 
Socrates. 
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socnaTEs. What then if the laws should say, 
“ Socrates, is this the agreement you made with us, 
or did you agree to abide by the verdicts pronounced 
by the state?” Now if I were surprised by what 
they said, perhaps they would continue, “Don't be 
surprised at what we say, Socrates, but answer, since 
you are in the habit of employing the method of ques- 
tion andanswer. Come, what fault do you find with 
us and the state, that you are trying to destroy us? 
In the first place, did we not bring you forth? Is 
it not through us that your father married your 
mother and begat you? Now tell us, have you any 
fault to find with those of us who are the laws of 
marriage ? ” 

“I find no fault,” I should say. “Or with those 
that have to do with the nurture of the child after 
he is born and with his education which you, like 
others, received? Did those of us who are assigned 
to these matters not give good directions when we 
told your father to educate you in music and gym- 
nasties?” “You did,’ I should say. “ Well then, 
when you were born and nurtured and educated, 
could you say to begin with that you were not our 
offspring and our slave, you yourself and your 
ancestors? And if this is so, do you think right as 
between you and us rests on a basis of equality, so 
that whatever we undertake to do to you it is right 
for you to retaliate? There was no such equality of 
right between you and your father or your master, 
if you had one, so that whatever treatment you 
received you might return it, answering them if you 
were reviled, or striking back if you were struck, and 


the like; and do you think that it will be proper for 
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you to act so toward your country and the laws, so that 
if we undertake to destroy you, thinking it is right, you 
will undertake in return to destroy us laws and your 
country, so far as you are able, and will say that in doing 
this you are doing right, you who really care for virtue ? 
Or is your wisdom such that you do not see that your 
country is more precious and more to be revered and is 
holier and in higher esteem among the gods and among 
men of understanding than your mother and your 
father and all your ancestors, and that you ought to 
show to her more reverence and obedience and hu- 
mility when she is angry than to your father, and ought 
either to convince her by persuasion or to do whatever 
she commands, and to suffer, if she commands you to 
suffer, in silence, and if she orders you to be scourged 
or imprisoned or if she leads you to war to be wounded 
or slain, her will is to be done, and this is right, and 
you must not give way or draw back or leave your 
post, but in war and in court and everywhere, you 
must do whatever the state, your country, commands, 
or must show her by persuasion what is really right, 
but that it is impious to use violence against either 
your father or your mother, and much more impious 
to use it against your country?” What shall we reply 
to this, Crito, that the laws speak the truth, or not? 
criTo. I think they do. 

SOCRATES. “Observe then, Socrates,” perhaps the 
laws would say, “that if what we say is true, what 
you are now undertaking to do to us is not right. 
For we brought you into the world, nurtured you, 
and gave a share of all the good things we could to 
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you and all the citizens. Yet we proclaim, by having 
offered the opportunity to any of the Athenians who 
wishes to avail himself of it, that anyone who is not 
pleased with us when he has become a man and has 
seen the administration of the city and us, the laws, 
may take his goods and go away wherever he likes. 
And none of us stands in the way or forbids any of 
you to take his goods and go away wherever he pleases, 
if we and the state do not please him, whether it be 
to an Athenian colony or to a foreign country where 
he will live as an alien. But we say that whoever of 
you stays here, seeing how we administer justice and 
how we govern the state in other respects, has there- 
by entered into an agreement with us to do what we 
command ; and we say that he who does not obey 
does threefold wrong, because he disobeys us who 
are his parents, because he disobeys us who nurtured 
him, and because after agreeing to obey us he neither 
obeys us nor convinces us that we are wrong, though 
we give him the opportunity and do not roughly order 
him to do what we command, but when we allow 
him a choice of two things, either to convince us of 
error or to do our bidding, he does neither of these 
things.” 

“We say that you, Socrates, will be exposed to 
these reproaches, if you do what you have in mind, 
and you not least of the Athenians but more than 
most others.” If then l should say, “How so?” 
perhaps they might retort with justice that I had 
made this agreement with them more emphatically 
than most other Athenians. For they would say, 
“ Socrates, we have strong evidence that we and the 
city pleased you; for you would never have stayed in 
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it more than all other Athenians if you had not been 
better pleased with it than they ; you never went out 
from the city to a festival, or anywhere else, except 
on military service, and you never made any other 
journey, as other people do, and you had no wish to 
know any other city or other laws, but you were con- 
tented with us and our city. So strongly did you 
prefer us and agree to live in accordance with us; 
and besides, you begat children in the city, showing 
that it pleased you. And moreover even at your 
trial you might have offered exile as your penalty, if 
you wished, and might have done with the state’s 
consent what you are now undertaking to do without 
it. But you then put on airs and said you were not 
disturbed if you must die, and you preferred, as you 
said, death to exile. And now you are not ashamed to 
think of those words and you do not respect us, the 
laws, since you are trying to bring us to naught; and 
you are doing what the meanest slave would do, since 
you are trying to run away contrary to the compacts 
and agreements you made with us that you would 
live in accordance with us. First then, answer this 
question, whether we speak the truth or not when 
we say that you agreed, not in word, but by your 
acts, to live in accordance with us.” What shall we 
say to this, Crito? Must we not agree that it is 
true? 
criro. We must, Socrates. 
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SOCRATES. “ Are you then, they would say, “ not 
breaking your compacts and agreements with us, 
though you were not led into them by compulsion 
or fraud, and were not forced to make up your mind 
in a short time, but had seventy years, in which you 
could have gone away, if we did not please you and 
if you thought the agreements were unfair? But 
you preferred neither Lacedaemon nor Crete, which 
you are always saying are well governed, nor any 
other of the Greek states, or of the foreign ones, but 
you went away from this city less than the lame and 
the blind and the other cripples. So much more 
than the other Athenians were you satisfied with 
the city and evidently therefore with us, its laws; 
for who would be pleased with a city apart from its 
laws? And now will you not abide by your agree- 
ment? You will if you take our advice, Socrates ; 
and you will not make yourself ridiculous by going 
away from the city. 

“For consider. By transgressing in this way and 
committing these errors, what good will you do to 
yourself or any of your friends? For it is pretty 
clear that your friends also will be exposed to the 
risk of banishment and the loss of their homes in 
the city or of their property. And you yourself, it you 
go to one of the nearest cities, to Thebes or Megara— 
for both are well governed—will go as an enemy, So- 
crates, to their government, and all who care for their 
own cities will look askance at you, and will consider 
you a destroyer of the laws, and you will confirm the 
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judges in their opinion, so that they will think their 
verdict was just. For he who is destroyer of the 
laws might certainly be regarded as a destroyer of 
young and thoughtless men. Will you then avoid 
the well-governed cities and the most civilised men? 
And if you do this will your life be worth living? 
Or will you go to them and have the face to carry 
on—what kind of conversation, Socrates? The 
same kind you carried on here, saying that virtue 
and justice and lawful things and the laws are the 
most precious things to men? And do you not 
think that the conduct of Socrates would seem most 
disgraceful? You cannot help thinking so. Or you 
will keep away from these places and go to Crito's 
friends in Thessaly ; for there great disorder and 
lawlessness prevail, and perhaps they would be 
amused to hear of the ludicrous way in which you 
ran away from prison by putting on a disguise, a 
peasant’s leathern cloak or some of the other things 
in which runaways dress themselves up, and chang- 
ing your appearance. But will no one say that you, 
an old man, who had probably but a short time yet 
to live, clung to life with such shameless greed that 
you transgressed the highest laws? Perhaps not, if 
you do not offend anyone; but if you do, Socrates, 
you will have to listen to many things that would be 
a disgrace to you. So you will live as an inferior 
and a slave to everyone. And what will you do 
except feast in Thessaly, as if you had gone to 
Thessaly to attend a banquet? What will become 
of our conversations about justice and virtue? But 
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perhaps you wish to live for the sake of your 
children, that you may bring them up and educate 
them? Howso? Will you take them to Thessaly 
to be brought up and educated, making exiles of 
them, that you may give them that blessing also? 
Or perhaps you will not do that, but if they are 
brought up here while you are living, will they be 
better brought up and educated if you are not with 
them than if you were dead? Oh yes! your friends 
will care for them. Will they care for them if you 
go away to Thessaly and not if you go away to the 
dwellings of the dead? If those who say they are 
your friends are of any use, we must believe they will 
care for them in both cases alike. 

“Ah, Socrates, be guided by us who tended your 
infancy. Care neither for your children nor for 
life nor for anything else more than for the right, 
that when you come to the home of the dead, you 
may have all these things to say in your own 
defence. For clearly if you do this thing it will 
not be better for you here, or more just or holier, 
no, nor for any of your friends, and neither will it 
be better when you reach that other abode. Now, 
however, you will go away wronged, if you do go 
away, not by us, the laws, but by men; but if you 
escape after so disgracefully requiting wrong with 
wrong and evil with evil, breaking your compacts 
and agreements with us, and injuring those whoin 
you least ought to injure—yourself, your friends, 
your country and us—we shall be angry with you 
while you live, and there our brothers, the laws in 
Hades’ realm, will not receive you graciously ; for 
they will know that you tried, so far as in you lay, 
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to destroy us. Do not let Crito persuade you to do 
what he says, but take our advice.” 

Be well assured, my dear friend, Crito, that this 
is what I seem to hear, as the frenzied dervishes of 
Cybele seem to hear the flutes, and this sound of 
these words re-echoes within me and prevents my 
hearing any other words. And be assured that, so 
far as I now believe, if you argue against these 
words you will speak in vain. Nevertheless, if you 
think you can accomplish anything, speak. 

crito. No, Socrates, I have nothing to say. 

SOCRATES. Then, Crito, let it be, and let us act 
in this way, since it is in this way that God 
leads us. 
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cL. True to our agreement, good sir, we have come 
all three—you and I and Megillus here—to consider 
the question of wisdom, and in what terms we ought 
to describe that which we say produces, when com- 
prehended, the most excellent disposition of the 
human being for as much wisdom as is possible for 
man. For we claim that we have described all the 
other matters connected with law-giving; but the 
most important thing for us to discover and state— 
what it is that mortal man should learn in order to be 
wise—this we have neither stated nor discovered. 
Let us, however, now try to make good this defect : 
else we shall practically leave incomplete the quest 
on which we all set out, with the purpose of making 
our subject clear from beginning to end. 

atu. My dear Cleinias, you are quite right, yet I 


Areopagus, was to consist of high magistrates and retired 
officials, and hold its meetings at night. The characters and 
the scene (Crete) are the same as those of the Laws, 
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think you are about to hear a strange statement; 
and, in a sense, one that is not so strange either. 
For many on becoming acquainted with life have the 
same account to give—that the human race will not 
be blessed or happy. ‘So follow me now and appre- 
hend if you conceive me, as well as them, to be giving 
a proper account of this matter. I say it is impossible 
for men to be blessed and happy, except a few ; that 
is, so long as we are living: I limit it to that. But 
one may rightly hope to attain after death all the 
things for whose sake one may strive both in life to 
live as nobly as one can and in death to find a noble 
end! What I say is no subtle doctrine, but a thing 
that all of us, Greeks and foreigners alike, in some way 
perceive—that from the beginning existence is diffi- 
cult for every live creature: first, partaking of the 
state of things conceived, then again, being born, and 
further, being reared and educated—all these pro- 
cesses involve a vast amount of toil, we all agree. 
And our time must be a short one, I do not say by a 
reckoning of our miseries, but of any supposition of 
what is tolerable. This seems in a way to give some 
breathing-space about the middle of human life : yet 
swiftly old age is upon us, and must make any of us 
loth ever to come to life again, when one reckons over 
the life one has lived—unless one happens to be a 
bundle of childish notions. And what can be my evi- 
dence for this? It is that such is the nature of the 
matter now under inquiry in our discussion. We are 
inquiring, you know, in what way we shall become 
wise, presuming that each of us has this power in some 
sort or other : but it evades and escapes us as soon as 


1 The translation does not attempt to reproduce the 
alliteration of the last four words of this sentence. 
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we attempt any knowledge of reputed arts or know- 
ledges or any of the ordinary sciences, as we suppose 
them to be; for none of them seems worthy to 
be called by the title of the wisdom that pertains to 
these human affairs. Yet the soul firmly believes and 
divines that somehow in nature she has it, but what it 
is that she has, or when, or how, she is quite unable to 
discover. Is not this a fair picture of our puzzle about 
wisdom and the inquiry that we have to make—a 
greater one than any of us could expect who are found 
able to examine ourselves and others intelligently and 
consistently by every kind and manner of argument ? 
Shall we not agree that this, or the like, is the case? 

cu. We shall probably agree with you on that, my 
good sir, in the hope which in time your aid will surely 
give us of forming hereafter the truest opinion on 
these matters. 

ATH. Then first we must go through the other 
sciences, which are reputed as such, but do not render 
him wise who acquires and possesses them; in order 
that, having put them out of the way, we may try 
to bring forward those that we require, and having 
brought them forward, to learn them. 

First, therefore, let us observe that while the 
sciences which are first needs of the human race are 
about the most necessary and truly the first, yet he 
who acquires a knowledge of them, though in the 
beginning he may have been regarded as wise in some 
sort, is now not reputed wise at all, but rather incurs 
reproach by the knowledge he has got. Now we will 
mention what they are, and that almost everyone 
who makes it his goal to be thought likely to prove 
himself in the end as good a man as possible avoids 
them, in order to gain the acquirements of under- 
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standing and study. So first let us take that which 
removed us from the practice among animate beings 
of eating each other and, as the story goes, has made 
us refrain entirely from some, while it has settled us 
in the lawful eating of others.! May the men of old 
time be gracious to us, as they are : for we must take 
our leave of whatever men were the first of those we 
were just mentioning ? ; but at any rate the making of 
barley-meal and flour, with the sustenance thereof, is 
fine and good indeed, yet it is never like to produce a 
perfectly wise man. For this very name of making 
must produce 8 an irksomeness in the actual things 
that are made. Nor can it well be husbandry of land 
in general: for it is not by art but by a natural gift 
from Heaven, it seems, that we all have the earth put 
into our hands. Nor again is it the fabrication of 
dwellings and building in general, nor the production 
of all sorts of appliances—smiths’ work, and the supply 
of carpenters’, moulders’ and plaiters’ work, and, in 
fine, all kinds of implements ; for this is of advantage 
to the public, but is not accounted for virtue. Nor 
again the whole practice of hunting, which although 
grown extensive and a matter of skilled art, gives no 
return of magnificence with its wisdom. Nor surely 
can it be divination or interpretation * as a whole ; for 
these only know what is said, but have not learnt 
whether it be true. 

And now that we see that the acquisition of neces- 
saries is achieved by means of art, but that no such 
art makes any man wise, there may be some diversion 
remaining after this—imitative for the most part, but 


3 The word ‘‘ produce ” is repeated here in a strained sense 
of “ declare,” “indicate,” or the like. The very idea of 
“ making ” implies a certain annoyance incompatible with 
perfect wisdom. 

4 i.e. of omens, heavenly signs, etc. 
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in no way serious. For they imitate with many 
instruments, and with many imitative acts, not 
altogether seemly, of their very bodies, in perfor- 
mances of speech and of every Muse, and in those 
whereof painting is mother, and whereby many and 
most various designs are elaborated in many sorts, 
moist and dry; and though a man ply his craft in 
these with the greatest zeal, in nothing is he rendered 
wise by such imitation. 

And when all these have been performed, there 
may yet remain assistance, in countless forms and 
countless cases: the greatest and most useful is 
called warfare, the art of generalship; most glorified 
in time of need, requiring most good fortune, but 
in nature assigned rather to valour than to wisdom. 
And that which they call medicine is likewise, of 
course, an assistance in almost every case towards 
things of which animal nature is deprived by seasons 
of untimely cold and heat and all such visitations. 
But none of these aids is of high repute for the truest 
wisdom: for they are borne along by opinion, as in- 
accurate matter of conjecture. We may, | suppose, 
speak of pilots and sailors also as giving assistance : 
yet you shall not report, to appease us, a single wise 
man from amongst them all; for none of them can 
know the wrath or amity of the wind, a desirable thing 
for all piloting. Nor again all those who say they can 
give assistance in law-suits by their powers of speech, 
men who by memory and skill in opinion pay atten- 
tion to human character, but are far astray from the 
truth of what is really just. 

There still remains, as a claimant to the name of 
wisdom, a certain strange power, which most people 
would call a natural gift rather than wisdom, appear- 
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ing when one perceives someone learning this or that 
lesson with ease, and remembering a great many 
things securely ; or when a man recalls what is suit- 
able to each case, as what should properly be done, 
and does it quickly. Some people will describe all this 
as nature, others as wisdom, and others as a natura] 
readiness of mind: but no sensible person will ever 
call a man really wise for any of these gifts, 

But surely there must be found some science, the 
possession of which will cause the wisdom of him who 
is really wise and not wise merely in men’s opinion. 
Well, let us see: for in this laborious discussion we 
are trying our hardest to find some other science, 
apart from those we have mentioned, which can really 
and reasonably be termed wisdom ; such an acquire- 
ment as will not make one either a drudge or a wit- 
ling, but will enable one to be a wise and good citizen, 
—just ruler and just subject—of his city, and also 
decorous.! So let us look for this one first, and see 
what single science it is of those that we now have 
which, by removing itself or being absent from human 
nature, must render mankind the most thoughtless 
and senseless of creatures. Well, there is no great 
difficulty in making that out. For if there is one 
more than another, so to speak, which will do this, 
it is the science which gave number to the whole 
race of mortals ; and I believe God rather than some 
chance gave it to us, and so preserves us. And I 
must explain who it is that I believe to be God, though 
he be a strange one, and somehow not strange either: 
for why should we not believe the cause of all the good 
things that are ours to have been the cause also of 
what is far the greatest, understanding ? And who 
is it that I magnify with the name of God, Megillus 
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and Cleinias? It must be Heaven, which has full 
claim, no less than all other spirits and gods also, to 
our honour, and especially to our prayers. That it 
has been the cause of all the other good things we 
have, we shall all admit ; that it really gave us num- 
ber also, we assert, and that it will add to this gift, if 
we will but follow its lead. For if one enters on the 
right theory about it, whether one be pleased to call 
it World-order or Olympus or Heaven—let one call it 
this or that, but follow where, in bespangling itself 
and turning the stars that it contains in all their 
courses, it produces the seasons and food for all. 
And thence, accordingly, we have understanding in 
general, we may say, together with all number, and 
all other good things: but the greatest of these is 
when, after receiving its gift of numbers, one explores 
the whole circuit.t 

Moreover, let us turn back some little way in our 
discussion and recall how entirely right we were in 
conceiving that if we should deprive human nature 
of number we should never attain to any under- 
standing. For then the soul of that creature which 
could not tel]? things would never any more be able, 
one may say, to attain virtue in entirety ; and the 
creature that did not know two and three, or odd or 
even, and was completely ignorant of number, could 
never clearly zell of things about which it had 
only acquired sensations and memories. From 
the attainment of ordinary virtue—courage and 
temperance—it is certainly not debarred: but if a 
man is deprived of true telmg he can never become 
wise, and he who has not the acquirement of wisdom 


2 There is a curious play here on the two meanings of 
Aóyos — “ reckoning,” and ‘‘description.” (Cf. the like 
English meanings of “tale ” or “ account.”’) 
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—the greatest part of virtue as a whole—can no more 
achieve the perfect goodness which may make him 
happy. Thus it is absolutely necessary to postulate 
number; but to show why this is necessary would 
need a still fuller argument than any that has been 
advanced. Yet here is one that will be particularly 
correct—that of the attributes of the other arts 
which we granted them just now in going through 
the list of all the arts, not a single one can remain, 
but all of them are utterly discarded, when once you 
remove numeration. j 
And one may judge, perhaps, that the human race 
needs number for but slight uses, by glancing at the 
arts—and yet even that is a great matter—but if one 
could see the divinity of birth, and its mortality, in 
which awe of the divine will be taught, and number 
in its reality,! still it is not anybody who could tell 
how great is the power we should owe to the accom- 
paniment of number as a whole—for it is clear that 
everything in music needs a distinct numeration of 
movement and notes—and above all, how it is the 
cause of all good things ; and that it is the cause of no 
evil thing that may haply befall is a point that must 
be well understood. Nay, the motion that we may call 
unreasoned and unordered, lacking grace and rhythm 
and harmony, and everything that has a share of 
some evil, is deficient in number altogether ; and in 
this light must the matter be regarded by him who 
means to end his life in happiness. And no one 
who does not know the just, the good, the honour- 
able and all the rest of such qualities will ever, by 


1 je. our birth and death are alike under divine influence, 
and this means that they are governed by number—a 
Pythagorean argument, 
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grasping true opinion, number them off so as fully to 
persuade both himself and his neighbour. Í 
Now let us go on to inquire into the actual question 
of how we learnt to count in numbers. Tell me, 
whence have we got the conception of one and two, 
a natural gift that we have from the All to enable 
us to conceive of such things? Then again, many 
other living creatures are not endowed by nature even 
to the mere point of being enabled by the Father to 
learn to count ; whereas in us, in the first place, God 
implanted this very faculty, so that we might be 
equal to comprehending a thing shown to us, and in 
the second place, he showed, and shows. Among such 
things, what one more singularly beautiful can a 
man behold than the world of day ? Then he comes to 
the province of night with his vision; and there he 
will find quite another sight before him. And so the 
heaven, revolving these very objects for many nights 
and many days, never ceases to teach men one and 
two, until even the most unintelligent have learnt 
sufficiently to number ; for that there are also three 
and four and many, each of us must further conceive 
on seeing those objects. And among them God made 
one thing that he wrought, the moon, which shows 
herself at one time larger, at another smaller, and 
runs her course, showing ever a new shape, until 
fifteen days and nights are passed: this is her 
circuit, if one chooses to sum her orbit, as one and 
entire, in one?; so that, we may say, even the least 
intelligent creature must learn it, among those on 
whom God has bestowed the natural gift of being 


2 This seems to mean that the fifteen days from the new 
moon to the full moon give the basis for summing her whole 
thirty days’ course—fitteen to the full, and fifteen back. 
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able to learn. Within these limits, and in this sphere, 
every creature so enabled has been made fully apt 
for numeration,—when it considers any unit by itself. 
But as to reckoning number, as they all do in their 
relations to each other, I think that God, not only 
for a greater reason, but to this end installed, as 
we mentioned, the waxing and waning of the moon, 
and combined the months to make up the year, and 
they all began to comprehend number in relation to 
number by a happy fortune. Hence it is that we 
have fruits and the teeming of the earth, so that there 
may be food for all creatures, with no inordinate or 
immoderate occurrences of winds and rains: but if 
in spite of this something does occur in an evil way, 
we ought not to charge it upon the divine but upon 
the human nature, for not disposing our own lives 
aright. 

Now in our inquiry about laws, you know we 
decided that all other things that are best for 
men are easy to discover, and that everyone may 
become competent both to understand and to per- 
form what he is told, if he discovers what is that 
which is likely to profit him, and what is not profit- 
able : well, we decided, and we are still of the same 
mind, that all other studies are not very difficult, but 
that this of learning in what way we should become 
good men is one of the utmost difficulty. Everything 
else, again, that is good, as they say, is both possible 
and not difficult to acquire, and the amount of pro- 
perty that is wanted or not wanted, and the state of 
body that is wanted or not: everyone agrees that a 
good soul is wanted, and agrees, moreover, as to the 
manner of its goodness, that here again it must be 
just and temperate and brave ; but whereas everyone 
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says it must be wise, no one any longer agrees at all 
with anyone else, in most cases—we have just now 
explained—as to what its wisdom should be. So now 
we are discovering, besides all those former kinds, a 
wisdom of no mean worth for this very purpose of 
showing how he is wise who has learnt the things 
that we have set forth. But whether he is wise who 
has knowledge of these things and is good at them, 
is what we must now examine. 

cL. Good sir, how properly you said that you are 
undertaking to speak great things on great sub- 
jects ! ł 

ATH. Yes, for they are not small, Cleinias : but 
what is more difficult is to make sure that they are 
entirely and in every sense true. 

cL. Very much so, good sir: but still, do not weary 
of the task of stating your views. 

ATH. I will not, and therefore you two must not 
weary either of listening to me. 

cL. Agreed: I give you my word for us both. 

ATH. Thank you. To begin with, then, we must 
necessarily state first, it would seem—best of all, in a 
single word, if we are able so to put it—what is that 
which we suppose to be wisdom ; but if we are utterly 
unable to do this, we must say in the second place 
what and how many kinds of it there are that a man 
must have acquired, if he is to be wise according to 
our story. 

cL. Pray speak on. 

atu. And as to the next step, it will be no offence 
in the lawgiver that he speaks finer and higher things 
than have been previously said about the gods in 
his portrayal, making as it were a noble sport and 


1 This remark, however, does not appear to have been 
made, 
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honouring the gods, with high tribute of his hymns 
and happiness throughout the period of his own life. 
= cL, Well spoken, indeed, good sir. Yes, may you 
have this consummation of your laws, after makine 
fine sport in praising the gods and having passed a 
purer life, to find thereby the best and fairest 
end ! 

ATH. Then how, Cleinias, do we mean it? Should 
we honour the gods, think you, to the utmost with 
our hymns, praying that we may be moved to speak 
the fairest and best things about them? Do you 
mean it so, or how ? 

cL. Nay, absolutely so. Now, my excellent friend, 
pray to the gods with confidence, and utter the fine 
specimen of a speech that you are moved to make 
about the gods and goddesses. 

ATH. It shall be done, if the god himself will be 
our guide. Do but join in my prayer. 

cL. Speak what follows next. 

ATH. It is necessary, then, it seems, that I should 
first portray in better terms, according to our previous 
statement, the generation of gods and of living 
creatures, which has been ill portrayed by those 
before us ; I must resume the statement which I have 
attempted in speaking against the impious,} declaring 
that there are gods who have a care for all things, 
small and greater, and who are well-nigh inexorable 
in maintaining the claims of justice: that is, if you 
remember, Cleinias ; for you did take memoranda ? 
besides, and indeed what then was spoken was very 
true. And the most important part of it was that 
every soul was senior to each body*: do you 


2 There is no hint of this in the Laws. 
3 Cf. Laws, x. 893-896. 
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remember? Or in any case, surely, this must be so? 
For that which is better and more ancient and more 
godlike is credibly so in comparison with the.. .1 
the Junior, and the less honoured; and everywhere 
a thing governing is senior to a thing governed aad 
the driver every way senior to the driyen. So saul 
then, let us conclude—that soul is senior to body ; 
and if this is the case, our first of first things in 
creation may be taken as a more credible foundation. 
So let us take it that our beginning of the beginning 
is more appropriate, and that we are most correctly 
entering upon the principal parts of wisdom relating 
to the generation of the gods. 

cL. Let this be so, in the best statement that we 
can give. 

ATH. Come then, shall we say that a living creature 
is most truly described by its nature, as a case of one 
combination of soul and body so uniting as to beget 
one shape? 

cL. Correct. 

atu. And such a thing is most justly called a living 
creature ? 

cL. Yes. 

ATH: On the most likely account there are to be 
reckoned five solid bodies, from which one might 
fashion things fairest and best; but all the rest of 
creation has a single shape,” for there is nothing 
that could come to be without a body and never 
possessing any colour at all, except only that really 
most divine creature, the soul. And this alone, one 
may say, has the business of fashioning and manu- 
facturing, whereas the body, as we call it, has that 


assumed a unity of shape resulting from the afore-mentioned 
combination of soul and body. 
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of being fashioned and created and seen. But the 
other—let us repeat it, for not once only be it said— 
has the properties of being unseen, of knowing and 
being thought, and of being endowed with memory 
and reckoning by alternations of odd and even. 

The bodies, then, being five, we must name them 
as fire, water, and thirdly air, earth fourth, and ether 
fifth ; and by predominance of these are each of the 
many varieties of creatures perfected. We should 
learn this by single instances in the following way. 
Let us take first the earthy as one sort—all men, all 
things that have many feet or none, and those that 
move along and that stay still, held in place by roots ; 
but we must conceive its unity thus,—though all 
these things are the outcome of all kinds, yet for the 
most part it is of earth and of solid substance. And 
another kind of creature we must regard as second 
in birth as well as one that can be seen: for its 
greatest part is of fire, though it has some earth and 
air, and has slight portions of all the others also, 
wherefore we must say that all sorts of creatures are 
born of them, things that are seen, and these again 
we must conceive to be the heavenly kinds of crea- 
tures, which altogether, we must agree, have been 
born as the divine race of stars, endowed with the 
fairest body as also with the happiest and best soul.4 
One or other of two lots we may very well, in our 
opinion, assign to them: for each of them is either 
imperishable and immortal, and by all necessity 
wholly divine, or has a certain longevity sufficient for 
the life of each, such that nothing could ever require 
a longer one. 

Let us therefore first observe that, as we state it, 
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such creatures are of two sorts—fo 
again—both visible, the one of fire, 
entirely, and the other of earth: and the earthy 
moves in disorder, whereas that of fire has its motion 
in perfect order. Now that which has motion in dis- 
order we should regard as unintelligent, acting like 
the animal creatures about us for the most part; but 
that which has an orderly and heavenly progress 
must be taken as strongly evincing its intelligence. 
For in passing on and acting and being acted upon 
always in the same respects and manner it must 
provide sufficient evidence of its intelligent life. The 
necessity * of a soul that has acquired mind will prove 
itself by far the greatest of all necessities ; for it 
makes laws as ruler, not as ruled ; and this inalterable 
state, when the soul has taken the best counsel in 
accord with the best mind, comes out as the perfect 
thing in truth and in accord with mind, and not even 
adamant could ever prove stronger than it or more 
inalterable ; but in fact the three Fates have taken 
hold, and keep watch that what has been decided 
by each of the gods with the best counsel shall be 
perfect. And men ought to have found proof of the 
stars and the whole of that travelling system being 
possessed of mind in the fact that they always do the 
same things because they do what has been decided 
long ago for an incalculable time, not deciding 
differently this way and that, and doing sometimes 
one thing, sometimes another, in wanderings and 
changes of circuit. Most of us have thought just the 
opposite—that because they do the same things in 
the same way they have no soul: the multitude 
followed the lead of the unintelligent so far as to 
suppose that, whereas humanity was intelligent and 
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living because it moved about, divinity was un- 
intelligent because it abode in the same courses. 
But if man had sided with the fairer and better and 
friendly part, he might have concluded that he oucht 
to regard as intelligent—and for this very Gao es 
that which acts always in the same respects, in the 
same way, and from the same causes; and that this 
is the nature of the stars, fairest to see, and passing 
along, dancing + the fairest and most magnificent of 
all dances in the world, they perform their service to 
all living creatures. And now, to see how justly we 
speak of their living spirit, let us first consider their 
great size. For they are not actually those small 
things that they appear to be, but each of them is 
immense in its bulk ; we should do well to believe 
this, because there are ample proofs of such a con- 
clusion. For we can rightly consider the whole of 
the sun as larger than the whole of the earth, and 
all the travelling stars are of amazing size. Let us 
conclude then how it can possibly be that any natural 
force revolves this great mass always in the same 
time as that in which it is now being revolved. God, 
then, I say, will be the cause, and never in any other 
way is it possible. For never can a thing get living 
spirit by any other means than by the act of God, as 
we have explained ; and since God is able to do this, 
he has found it a perfectly easy matter, firstly that 
any body and a whole mass should be made a living 
creature, and secondly to move it in the course he 
considers best. So now I trust we may make one 
true statement about all these things: it cannot be 
that earth and heaven and all the stars and all the 
masses they comprise, without soul attached to each 
or resident in each, should pass along as they do, so 
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exactly to year and month and day, and that all 
the good things that happen should happen for 
us all. 

And according as man is a meaner creature, he 
should show himself, not a babbler, but a speaker of 
clear sense. If, then, anyone shall speak of certain 
onrushes or natural forces of bodies or the like as 
causes, he will say nothing clear: but we must cer- 
tainly recall what we have said, and see whether our 
statement is reasonable or is utterly at fault—namely, 
in the first place, that existence is of two kinds, the 
one soul, and the other body, and that many things 
are in either, though all are different from each other 
and those of the one kind from those of the other,! 
and that there is no other third thing common to any 
of them ; and that soul excels body. Intelligent, of 
course, we shall hold it to be, and the other un- 
intelligent ; the one governs, the other is governed ; 
and the one is cause of all things, while the other is 
incapable of causing any of its experiences: so that 
to assert that the heavenly bodies have come into 
existence through anything else, and are not the 
offspring, as we have said, of soul and body, is great 
folly and unreason. However, if our statements on 
all such existences are to prevail, and the whole order 
of them is to be convincingly shown to be divine by 
their origin, we must certainly class them as one or 
the other of two things : either we must in all correct- 
ness glorify them as actual gods, or suppose them to 
be likenesses produced, as so many images, of the 
gods, creations of the gods themselves. For they are 
the work of no mindless or inconsiderable beings but, 
as we have said, we must class them as one or other 
of these things ; and, if classed as the latter, we must 
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honour them far above all images: for never will 
fairer or more commonly owned images be found 
among all mankind, none established in more eminent 
places, none more eminent in purity, majesty, and 
life altogether, than in the way in which their exist- 
ence is altogether fashioned. Well then, for the 
present let us attempt so much in treating of the gods, 
as to try—after observing the two living creatures 
visible to us, of which we call one immortal, and the 
other, the earthy, all a mortal creation—to tell of the 
three middle things of the five, which come most evi- 
dently, according to the probable opinion, between 
those two. For let us consider ether as coming next 
after fire, and let us hold that soul fashions from it 
live creatures with their faculties,—as in the creatures 
of the other kinds,—belonging for the most part to 
that one substance, but in the lesser parts derived 
from the other elements for the sake of combination. 
After ether, there is fashioned by soul another kind 
of creature from air, and the third kind from water ; 
and by having produced all these it. is likely that 
soul filled the whole heaven with creatures, having 
made use of all the kinds so far as it could, and all the 
creatures having been made participators in life ; but 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth kinds, starting 
from une birth of the manifest gods, end finally in us 
men. 

Now the gods—Zeus and Hera and all the rest— 
each man must regard in what light he pleases, 
though according to the same law, and must take this 
account as reliable. But as our visible gods, greatest 


(Tim. 40 p-41 a), avoids any definite statement about the 
traditional deities: like Plato again (Tim. 41 a-42 £E), he is 
more concerned with the * visible gods,” or stars. 
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and most honourable and having keenest vision every 
way, we must count first the order of the stars and 
all else that we perceive existing with them; and 
after these, and next below these, the divine spirits,! 
and air-borne race, holding the third and middle 
situation, source of interpretation, which we must 
specially honour with prayers for the sake of an 
auspicious journey across.? We must say of each of 
these two creatures—that which is of ether and, next 
to it, that of air—that it is not entirely plain to sight : 
when it is near by, it is not made manifest to us; but 
partaking of extraordinary intelligence, as belonging 
to an order which is quick to learn and strong in 
memory, we may say that they understand the whole 
of our thoughts, and show extraordinary kindness to 
anyone of us who is a good man and true, and hate 
him who is utterly evil, since they can have a feeling 
of pain. For we know that God, who has the privi- 
lege of the divine portion, is remote from these 
affections of pain and pleasure, but has a share of 
intelligence and knowledge in every sphere ; and the 
heaven being filled full of live creatures, they inter- 
pret all men and all things both to one another and 
to the most exalted gods, because the middle crea- 
tures move both to earth and to the whole of heaven 
with a lightly rushing motion. The kind which is of 
water,® the fifth, we shall be right in representing 
as a semi-divine product of that element, and it is 


with the guidance and care of mankind (Plato, Laws 713 n: 
Plutarch, De genio Socr. 588 c). 

2 The “journey across ° seems to refer to one part of the 
“conveying” that daemons performed — conducting the 
souls of deceased human beings from earth to the abode of 
the gods. 

s The nymphs. 
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at one time seen, but at another is concealed through 
becoming obscure, presenting a marvel in the dim- 
ness of vision. So these five being really existent 
creatures, wherever any of us came upon them, 
either happening upon them in the dream-world of 
sleep, or by something spoken to persons listening in 
health, or equally in sickness, through ominous utter- 
ances and prophecies, or again when they have met 
them at the end of life—opinions that occur to us 
both in private and in public, whence many sanctities 
of many beings have arisen, and others shall arise— 
in regard to all these the lawgiver who possesses even 
the slightest degree of mind will never dare by 
innovations to turn his city to a divine worship which 
is lacking in certainty. Nor indeed will he hinder 
men from what ancestral custom has ordained regard- 
ing sacrifices, when he knows nothing at all of the 
matter, just as it is not possible for mortal nature tc 
know about such things. But of the gods who are 
really manifest to us 1 the same argument must surely 
hold—that those men are most evil who have not 
courage to tell us of them and make manifest that 
these are likewise gods, but without any frenzied 
rites, or any tribute of the honours that are their due. 
But as things are, we have a strange conjunction of 
proceedings: for suppose that one of us had seen 
the sun or moon being born and observing all of us, 
and uttered no word through some impotence of 
speech, and should not also at the same time be 
zealous, so far as in him lay, when they lacked their 
share of honour, to bring them in all evidence to an 
honoured place, and cause festivals and sacrifices to 
be offered to them, and apportion to each a reserved 
space of time for the greater or lesser length of its 
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year,! as may happen: would it not be agreed both 

by himself and by another who ciate that he 

would justly be described as an evil man? 

ct. To be sure he would, my good sir ; nay, most 

evil. 
atH. Well then, this, my dear Cleinias, is what, 


you may take it, is evidently happening to me 
now. 


cL. How do you mean? 

ATH. Let me tell you, there are eight powers of 
those contained in the whole heaven which are 
cognate to each other: these I have observed, and 
it is no great achievement ; for it is easy enough for 
anybody. Three of them are that of the sun, for 
one, that of the moon for another, and a third that 
of the stars which we mentioned a little while ago ; 
and there are five others besides.” Now in regard to 
all these and those beings who either have their own 
motion in these, or are borne in vehicles so as to make 
their progress thus, let none of us all ever idly suppose 
that some of them are gods, while others are not, or 
that some are legitimate, while others are of a certain 
kind which it is not permissible to any of us even to 
express ; but let us all declare and say that they are 
all cognate and have cognate lots, and let us render 
them due honour, and not, while giving to one a year, 
to another a month, to others appoint neither a certain 
- lot nor a certain time in which each travels through 
its particular orbit, completing the system which the 
divinest reason of all? appointed to be visible. At 
this first the man who is blest marvels, and then he 
feels a passion for understanding so much as is 
possible for mortal nature, believing that thus he 


3 i.e. the supreme deity of Plato’s Timaeus. 
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will best and most happily pass through life, and at 
the end of his days will arrive at regions meet for 
virtue ; and having been truly and really initiated, 
and, himself one, partaken of wisdom that is one, he 
will continue for the rest of time to be a spectator of 
what is fairest, so far as sight can go. And now after 
this it remains for us to say how many and who these 
beings are: for we shall never be found to be de- 
ceivers. So much, at least, I asseverate with cer- 
tainty: I say, once more, that there are eight of 
them, and that while three! of the eight have been 
told, five yet remain. The fourth? motion and 
transit together with the fifth, are almost equal to 
the sun in speed, and on the whole are neither slower 
nor swifter. Of these three, the one who has sufficient 
mind must be leader. So let us speak of them as 
powers of the sun and of Lucifer, and of a third,’ 
which we cannot express in a name because it is not 
known ; and he is to blame for this who first observed 
these things, since he was a foreigner: for it was 
an ancient custom that nurtured those who first re- 
marked these things owing to the fairness of the 
summer season which Egypt and Syria amply possess, 
so that they constantly beheld the whole mass of 
stars, one may say, revealed to their sight, since 
they had got them continually without obstruction 
of clouds and rains in the sky ; whence they have 
spread abroad in every direction and in ours likewise, 
after the testing of thousands of years, nay, of an 
infinite time. And therefore we should not hesitate 
to include them in the scope of our laws ; for to say 
that some divine things should have no honour, while 
others should have it, is clearly a sign of witlessness 5 
and as to their having got no names, the cause of it 
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should be stated as we have done. For indeed they 
have received titles of gods: thus, that Lucifer, or 
Hesperus (which is the same), should belong to 
Aphrodite, we may take as reasonable, and quite 
befitting a Syrian lawgiver?; and that that which 
follows the same course as the sun and this 3 together 
may well belong to Hermes.* Let us also note three 
motions of bodies ® travelling to the right with the 
moon and the sun. One must be mentioned, the 
eighth,® which we may especially address as the world- 
order, and which travels in opposition to the whole 
company of the others, not impelling them, as might 
appear to mankind who may have scant knowledge of 
these matters. But we are bound to state, and do 
state, so much as adequate knowledge tells us. For 
real wisdom shows herself in some such way as this to 
him who has got even a little share of right and divine 
meditation. And now there remain three stars, of 
which one is distinguished from the others by its 
slowness, and some speak of it under the title of 
Saturn; the next after it in slowness is to be cited 
as Jupiter ; and the next after this, as Mars, which 
has the ruddiest hue of all. Nothing in all this is 
hard to understand when someone expresses it; but 
it is through learning, as we declare, that one must 
believe it. 

But there is one point which every Greek should 
bear in mind—that of all Greeks we have a situation 
which is about the most favourable to human excel- 
lence.? The praiseworthy thing in it that we have to 

5 Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

€ Here, after the sun, moon, Venus, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, we return to the sphere of the fixed 


stars (mentioned as the “‘ third power” in 986 B). 
1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 24 c. 
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mention is that it may be taken as midway between 
a wintry and a summery climate ; and our climate, 
being inferior in its summer to that in the region 
over there! as we said, has been so much later in 
imparting the cognizance of the order of these deities. 
And let us take it that whatever Greeks acquire 
from foreigners is finally turned by them into 
something nobler; and moreover the same thing 
must be borne in mind regarding our present state- 
ments—that although it is hard to discover every- 
thing of this kind beyond dispute, there is hope, both 
strong and noble, that a really nobler and juster 
respect than is in the combined repute and. worship 
which came from foreigners will be paid to all these 
gods by the Greeks, who have the benefit of their 
various education, their prophecies from Delphi, and. 
the whole system of worship under their laws. And 
let none of the Greeks ever be apprehensive that 
being mortals we should never be concerned with 
divine affairs? ; they should rather be of the quite 
opposite opinion, that the divine is never either un- 
intelligent or in any ignorance of human nature, but 
knows that if it teaches us we shall follow its guidance 
and learn what is taught us. That it so teaches us, 
and that we learn number and numeration, it knows 
of course ; for it would be most utterly unintelligent 
if it were ignorant of this; since it would truly, as 
the saying is, be ignorant of itself, vexed with that 
which was able to learn, instead of whole-heartedly 
rejoicing with one who became good by God’s help. 
And indeed there is much good reason to suppose 
that formerly, when men had their first conceptions 
of how the gods came to exist and with what qualities, 


2 Of. Plato, Laws, vii. 821 a. 
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and whence, and to what kind of actions they pro- 
ceeded, they were spoken of in a manner not ap- 
proved or welcomed by the prudent, nor were even 
the views of those who came later, among whom 
the greatest dignity was given to fire and water and 
the other bodies, while the wonderful soul was ac- 
counted inferior; and higher and more honoured 
with them was a motion assigned to the body for 
moving itself by heat and chills and everything of 
that kind, instead of that which the soul had for 
moving both the body and itself.t But now that we 
account it no marvel that the soul, once it is in the 
body, should stir and revolve this and itself, neither 
does our soul on any reckoning mistrust her power 
of revolving any weight. And therefore, since we 
now claim that, as the soul is cause of the whole, and 
all good things are causes of like things, while on 
the other hand evil things are causes of other things 
like them, it is no marvel that soul should be cause 
of all motion and stirring—that the motion and 
stirring towards the good are the function of the best 
soul, and those to the opposite are the opposite *— 
it must be that good things have conquered and 
conquer things that are not their like. 

All this we have stated in accordance with justice, 
which wreaks vengeance on the impious : but now, as 
regards the matter under examination, it is not possible 
for us to disbelieve that we must deem the good man 
to be wise ; and let us see if we may perhaps be able 
to perceive this wisdom which we have all this while 
been seeking in either education or some art, which 
if we fail to perceive among those that are Just, our 
condition will be that of ignorant persons. We can 


2 The evil soul is just hinted at; cf. Plato, Laws, x. 896-897. 
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succeed, it seems to me, and I must say how: for I 
have sought this wisdom high and low, and so far as 
it has been revealed to me I will try to render it 
plain to you. Now the fact that the greatest part of 
virtue is not properly practised is the cause of our 
condition : this is just now indicated—it seems clear 
to me—by what has been said. For let no one ever 
persuade us that there is a greater part of virtue, 
for the race of mortals, than piety ; and I must say 
it is owing to the greatest stupidity that this has 
not appeared in the best natures. And the best are 
they which can only become so with the greatest 
difficulty, but the benefit is greatest if they do be- 
come so: for a soul that admits of slowness and the 
opposite inclination moderately and gently will be 
good-tempered?; and if it admires courage, and is 
easily persuaded to temperance, and, most important 
of all, in natures of this sort, has the strength to learn 
and a good memory, it will be able to rejoice most 
fully in these very things, so as to be a lover of learn- 
ing. For these things are not easily engendered, 
but when once they are begotten, and receive due 
nourishment and education, they will be able to 
restrain the multitude of men, their inferiors, in the 
most correct way by their every thought, every 
action, and every word about the gods, in due 
manner and due season, as regards both sacrifices 
and purifications in matters concerning gods and 
men alike, so that men contrive no life of pretence, 
but truly honour virtue, which indeed is the most 
important matter of all for the whole state. That 
section * of us, then, we say is naturally the most 


* ie. those who possess the natures mentioned in 989 B. 
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sovereign, and supremely able to learn the best and 
noblest lessons that it may be taught: but it cannot 
get this teaching either, unless God gives his guid- 
ance. If, however, it should be so taught, but 
should fail to get the proper instruction, it were 
better for it not to learn. Nevertheless it follows of 
necessity from our present statements, that I also 
state that the nature which is of this kind—the 
best—should learn these things. Let us try, then, to 
set forth in our statement what things these are, 
and of what kind, and how one should learn them, 
so far as our ability permits both me the speaker and 
those who are able to hear in what manner one will 
learn the proper reverence of the gods. It is, indeed, 
a rather strange thing to hear ; but the name that 
we, at any rate, give it—one that people would never 
suppose, from inexperience In the matter—is astro- 
nomy ; people are ignorant that he who is truly an 
astronomer must be wisest, not he who is an astro- 
nomer in the sense understood by Hesiod and all the 
rest of such writers, the sort of man who has studied 
settings and risings ; but the man who has studied the 
seven! out of the eight orbits, each travelling over 
its own circuit in such a manner as could not ever 
be easily observed by any ordinary nature, that did 
not partake of a marvellous nature. As to this, we have 
now told it, and shall tell, as we propose, by what 
means and in what manner it ought to be learnt ; 
and first let us make the following statement. 

The moon travels through its orbit very swiftly, 
bringing the month and the full-moon first ; and in 
the second place we must remark the sun, bringing 
his solstices as he travels the whole of his orbit, and 
with him his satellites. But to avoid repeating again 
and again the same things on the same subjects in 
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our discussion, the other courses of these bodies that 
we have previously set forth are not easily under- 
stood: we must prepare our faculties, such as they 
may possibly be, for these matters ; and so one must 
continually strive hard to teach the pupil many 
things beforehand, and habituate him in childhood 
and youth. And therefore there will be need of 
studies: the most important and first is, in fact, 
of numbers in themselves ; not of those which are 
corporeal, but of the whole origin of the odd and the 
even, and the greatness of their influence on the 
nature of reality. When he has learnt these things, 
there comes next after these what they call by the 
very ridiculous name of geometry,) when it proves to 
be a manifest likening? of numbers not like one 
another by nature by reference to the province of 
planes ; and this will be clearly seen by him who is 
able to understand it to be a marvel not of human, 
but of divine origin. And then, after that, the 
numbers thrice increased and like to the solid nature, 
and those again which have been made unlike, he 
likens by another art, namely, that which its adepts 
called stereomeiry; and a divine and marvellous 
thing it is to those who envisage it and reflect how 
the whole of nature moulds off species and class, as 
power and its opposite * continually turn upon the 
double according to each analogy. Thus the first 
diagonal of a square whose side is 1 ; and similarly “ cubie ”’ 
roots were reckoned. with the aid of stereometry. 

2 “ Likening” here means “comparing in an exact 
manner,’ so as to obtain a ratio or proportion between 
eer not directly commensurable ; cf. Plato, Laws, viii. 

3 “ Power ” is multiplication, its “ opposite ” is extension : 
1 point doubled gives the beginning of a line; multiplying 
2 by 2 gives 4 as a square surface, and by 2 again, 8 as the 
cube. So (see below) we proceed “ from 1 to 8.” 
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analogy is of the double, passing by numerical scale 
in the proportion of one to two, and that which is 
according to power is double; that which passes to 
the solid and tangible is likewise again double, having 
proceeded from one to eight ; but that passing to a 
mean of the double, as much more than the less as 
it is less than the greater, while the other mean I 
exceeds and is exceeded by the same portion of the 
extremes themselves—between six and twelve comes 
the whole-and-a-half (9 =6 +3) and whole-and-a-third 
(8 =6 +2)—turning between these very two, to one 
side or the other, this analogy assigned to men an 
accordant and proportioned use for the purpose of 
rhythm and harmony in their pastimes, and has been 
bestowed by the blessed dance of the Muses. 

In this way then let all these things come to pass, 
and so let them be. But as to their crowning point, 
we must go to divine generation and therewith the 
fairest and divinest nature of visible things, so far as 
God has granted the vision of it to men ; a vision that 
none of us may ever boast of having received at his 
ease without the conditions here laid down. And 
besides these requirements, one must refer the par- 
ticular thing to its generic form in our various dis- 
cussions, questioning and disproving what has been 
wrongly stated; for it? is rightly found to be alto- 
gether the finest and first of tests for the use of men, 
while any that pretend to be tests, without being 
so, are the vainest of all labours. And further, we 
must mark the exactness of the time, how exactly it 
completes all the processes of the heavens ; for here 
he who is convinced of the truth of the statement 


2 i.e. Plato’s method of dialectic ; see General Introduction. 
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which has been made—that the soul is at once older 
and more divine than the body—will hold it a most 
admirable and satisfactory saying that all things are 
full of gods, and that we have never been disregarded 
in the least by any forgetfulness or neglect in these 
our superiors. And our view about all such matters 
must be that, if one conceives of each of them aright, 
it turns out a great boon to him who receives it in a 
proper way; but failing this, he had better always 
call on God. The way is this—for it is necessary to 
explain it thus far: every diagram, and system of 
number, and every combination of harmony, and the 
agreement of the revolution of the stars must be 
made manifest as one through all! to him who learns 
in the proper way, and will be made manifest if, as 
we say, a man learns aright by keeping his gaze on 
unity ; for it will be manifest to us, as we reflect, that 
there is one bond naturally uniting all these things : 
but if one goes about it in some other way, one must 
call on Fortune, as we also put it. For never, with- 
out these lessons, will any nature be happy in our 
cities : no, this is the way, this the nurture, these 
the studies, whether they be difficult or easy, this is 
the path to pursue: to neglect the gods is not per- 
missible, when the happiness that is properly referred 
to the fame of them all has been made manifest. 
And the man who has acquired all these things in this 
manner is he whom I account the most truly wisest : 
of him I also assert, both in jest and in earnest, that 
when one of his like completes his allotted span with 


of number”), harmonic proportions (* combinations of 
harmony *”)—corresponding to square, line and cube referred 
to in 991 a—and the rotations of the stars. 
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death, let me say if he still exists, though dead, he 
will not partake any more of the many sensations 
then as he does now, but having alone partaken of a 
single lot and having grown from many into one, 
will be happy and at the same time most wise and 
blessed, whether one has a blessed life in continents 
or in islands; and that such a man will partake 
always of the like fortune, and whether his life be 
spent in a public or in a private practice of these 
studies he will get the same treatment, in just the 
same manner, from the gods. And what we said at 
the beginning stands now also unchanged as a really 
true statement, that it is not possible for men to be 
completely blessed and happy, except a few—this 
has been correctly spoken. For as many as are 
divine and temperate also, and partakers of the rest 
of virtue in their nature, and have acquired besides 
all that pertains to blessed study—and all this we 
have explained—are the only persons by whom all 
the spiritual gifts are fully obtained and held. Those 
then who have thus worked through all these tasks 
we speak of privately, and publicly establish by law, 
as the men to whom, when they have attained the 
powers of seniority, the highest offices should be 
entrusted, while the rest should follow their lead, 
giving reverent praise to all gods and goddesses ; 
and ordain that we most rightly incite all the Noc- 
turnal Council to this wisdom, as we have now 
sufficiently distinguished and approved it. 
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EPISTLE I 


PLATO TO DIONYSIUS WISHES WELL-DOING! 


AFTER I had spent so long a time with you and was 
trusted above all others in my administration of your 
government, while you were enjoying the benefits 
I was enduring the slanders, grievous as they were. 
For I knew that men would not believe that any of 
your more brutal acts were done with my consent, 
seeing that I have for my witnesses all those who 
take a part in your government, many of whom I 
have helped in their times of trial and saved them 
from no small damage. But after I had oftentimes 
kept guard over your City as sole Dictator, I was 
dismissed with more ignominy than a beggar would 
deserve who had stayed with you for so long a time, 
were you to pack him off and order him to sail away. 

For the future, therefore, I for my part will consult 
my own interests in less philanthropic fashion, while 
you, “ gross tyrant that you are, will dwell alone.” 2 


2? Apparently a “ tag” from some tragedy. Note that 
“ you ” in this second paragraph refers to Dionysius alone, 
whereas in the first paragraph ‘“ you,” in the plural, includes 
D.’s associates. 
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And as for the splendid sum of gold which you gave 
for my journey home, Baccheius, the bearer of this 
letter, is taking it back to you. For it was neither 
a sufficient sum for my journey nor was it otherwise 
useful for my support; and since it reflects the 
greatest disgrace on you who offer it, and not much 
less on me if I accept it, I therefore refuse to accept 
it. But evidently neither the giving nor the accepting 
of such an amount makes any difference to you; take 
it, then, and befriend therewith some other com- 
panion of yours as you did me; for I, in sooth, have 
had enough of your “ befriending.” Indeed, I may 
appropriately quote the verse of Euripides — that 
one day, when other fortunes befall you, 
Thou’lt pray for such a helper by thy side. 


And I desire to remind you that most of the other 
tragedians also, when they show a tyrant on the stage 
slaughtered by someone, represent him as crying 
out— 
Bereft of friends,—ah ! woe is me,—I die.” 

But not one of them has represented him as dying 
for lack of gold. This other poem also “ to men of 
judgement seemeth not amiss ”— 


In this our human life, with halting hopes, 

It is not glittering gold that rarest is : 

Not diamond nor couches silver-wrought 
Appear so brilliant in the eyes of men: 

Nor do the fertile fields of Earth’s broad breast, 
Laden with crops, so all-sufficing seem 

As gallant men’s unanimous resolve. 


Farewell ;- and may you learn how much you have 
lost in us, so that you may behave yourself better 
towards all others. 
2? Trag. Gr. Frag. Adesp. 347 (Nauck). 
* Lyr. Gr. Frag. Adesp. 138 (Bergk). 
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I near from Archedemus!?! that you think that not 
only I myself should keep quiet but my friends also 
from doing or saying anything bad about you; and 
that ‘ you except Dion only.” 2 Now your saying 
this, that Dion is excepted, implies that I have no 
control over my friends ; for had I had this control 
over you and Dion, as well as the rest, more blessings 
would have come to us all and to the rest of the 
Greeks also, as I affirm. But as it is, my greatness 
consists in making myself follow my own instructions.’ 
However, I do not say this as though what Cratistolus 
and Polyxenus * have told you is to be trusted ; for 
it is said that one of these men declares that at 
Olympia ® he heard quite a number of my com- 
panions maligning you. No doubt his hearing is 
more acute than mine ; for I certainly heard no such 
thing. For the future, whenever anyone makes such 
a statement about any of us, what you ought, I 
think, to do is to send me a letter of inquiry ; for I 
shall tell the truth without scruple or shame. 

t Polyxenus was a Sophist and a disciple of Bryson of 
Megara, cf. 314 D, and Ep. xiii. 360 c. Of Cratistolus nothing 
further is known. 


5 Probably the Olympic Festival of 364 s.c. (not 360 B.c. 
as in Ep. vii. 350 B); see the Prefatory Note. 
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Now as for you and me, the relation in which we 
stand towards each other is really this. There is not 
a single Greek, one may say, to whom we are un- 
known, and our intercourse is a matter of common 
talk ; and you may be sure of this, that it will be 
common talk also in days to come, because so many 
have heard tell of it owing to its duration and its 
publicity. What, now, is the point of this remark ? 
I will go back to the beginning and tell you. It is 
natural for wisdom and great power to come together, 
and they are for ever pursuing and seeking each 
other and consorting together. Moreover, these are 
qualities which people delight in discussing them- 
selves in private conversation and hearing others 
discuss in their poems. For example, when men 
talk about Hiero! or about Pausanias the Lace- 
daemonian they delight to bring in their meeting 
with Simonides and what he did and said to them ; 
and they are wont to harp on Periander of Corinth 
and Thales of Miletus, and on Pericles and Anax- 
agoras, and on Croesus also and Solon as wise men 
with Cyrus as potentate.? The poets, too, follow 
their example, and bring together Creon and Tiresias, 
Polyeidus and Minos, Agamemnon and Nestor, 
Odysseus and Palamedes?; and so it was, I suppose, 
that the earliest men also brought together Pro- 
metheus and Zeus. And of these some were—as the 
poets tell—at feud with each other, and others were 


Croesus, king of Lydia, famed for his wealth; Solon, the 
Athenian legislator ; Cyrus, the Persian king, who overthrew 
Croesus. 

° Creon and Tiresias are characters in Sophocles’ Oed. Tyr. 
and Antig.; Polyeidus and Minos in Eurip. Polyeidus ; the 
rest in Homer; Aeschylus, in Prom. Vinct., tells us about 
Zeus and Prometheus, 
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friends ; while others again were now friends and 
now foes, and partly in agreement and partly in 
disagreement. 

Now my object in saying all this is to make it 
clear, that when we ourselves die men’s talk about 
us will not likewise be silenced ; so that we must be 
careful about it. We must necessarily, it seems, have 
a care also for the future, seeing that, by some law 
of nature, the most slavish men pay no regard to it, 
whereas the most upright do all they can to ensure 
that they shall be well spoken of in the future. Now 
I count this as a proof that the dead have some per- 
ception of things here on earth ; 1 for the best souls 
divine that this is so, while the worst deny it; and 
the divinings of men who are godlike are of more 
authority than those of men who are not. 

I certainly think that, had it been in their power 
to rectify. what was wrong in their intercourse, those 
men of the past whom I have mentioned would have 
striven to the utmost to ensure a better report of 
themselves than they now have.? In our case, then— 
if God so grant—it still remains possible to put right 
whatever has been amiss in word or deed during our 
intercourse in the past. For I maintain that, as 
regards the true philosophy, men will think and speak 
well of it if we ourselves are upright, and ill if we are 
base. And in truth we could do nothing more pious 
than to give attention to this matter, nothing more 
impious than to disregard it. 

How this result should be brought about, and what 
is the just course to pursue, I will now explain. I 
came to Sicily with the reputation of being by far 


3 On the subject of posthumous fame cf. Sympos. 208 c ff. 
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the most eminent of those engaged in philosophy ; 
and I desired, on my arrival in Syracuse, to gain your 
testimony as well, in order that I might get philosophy 
held in honour even by the multitude.) In this, 
however, I was disappointed. But the reason I give 
for this is not that which is commonly given ; rather 
it was because you showed that you did not fully 
trust me but wished rather to get rid of me somehow 
and invite others in my place; and owing, as I 
believe, to your distrust of me, you showed yourself 
inquisitive as to what my business was. Thereupon 
it was proclaimed aloud by many that you utterly 
despised me and were devoted to other affairs. This 
certainly was the story noised abroad. 

And now I will tell you what it is right to do after 
this, that so I may reply also to your question how 
you and I ought to behave towards each other. If 
you altogether despise philosophy, leave it alone. 
If, again, you have been taught by someone else or 
have yourself invented better doctrines than mine, 
hold them in honour.* But if you are contented 
with my doctrines, then you should hold me also in 
special honour. So now, just as at the beginning, 
do you lead the way and I will follow. If I am 
honoured by you, I will honour you ; but if I am not 
honoured I will keep to myself. Moreover, if you 
honour me and take the lead in so doing, you will 
be thought to be honouring philosophy ; and the 
very fact that you have studied other systems as well 
will gain you the credit, in the eyes of many, of 
being a philosopher yourself. But if I honour you, 
while you do not honour me, I shall be deemed to 
be a man who worships and pursues after wealth ; 
and to such conduct everyone, we know, gives a bad 
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name. So, to sum it all up, if you pay the honour, it 
will be a credit to both of us, but if I pay it a disgrace 
to both. So much, then, about this subject. 

As to the globe,! there is something wrong with 
it; and Archedemus will point it out to you when 
he arrives. There is also another matter—much more 
valuable and divine than the globe—which he most 
certainly must explain, as you were puzzled about 
it when you sent him. For, according to his report, 
you say that you have not had a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the doctrine concerning the nature of “ the 
First.” 2 Now I must expound it to you in a riddling 
way in order that, should the tablet come to any 
harm ‘‘ in folds of ocean or of earth,” he that readeth 
may not understand. 

The matter stands thus: Related to the King of 
All are all things, and for his sake they are, and of 
all things fair He is the cause. And related to the 
Second are the second things; and related to the 
Third the third. About these, then, the human soul 
strives to learn, looking to the things that are akin 
to itself, whereof none is fully perfect. But as to 
the King and the objects I have mentioned, they are 
of quite different quality. In the next place the soul 
inquires—‘‘ Well then, what quality have they?” 
But the cause of all the mischief, O son of Dionysius 
and Doris, lies in this very question, or rather in the 
travail which this question creates in the soul; and 
unless a man delivers himself from this he will never 
really attain the truth. 

You, however, declared to me in the garden, under 
the laurels, that you had formed this notion yourself 


could ever have been guilty. For attempts to solve “ the 
riddle ” see Prefatory Note. 
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and that it was a discovery of your own ; and I made 
answer that if it was plain to you that this was so, 
you would have saved me from a long discourse.’ 
I said, however, that I had never met with any other 
person who had made this discovery ; on the contrary 
most of the trouble I had was about this very problem. 
So then, after you had either, as is probable, got the 
true solution from someone else, or had possibly (by 
Heaven’s favour) hit on it yourself, you fancied you 
had a firm grip on the proofs of it, and so you omitted 
to make them fast; thus your view of the truth 
sways now this way, now that, round about the 
apparent object ; whereas the true object is wholly 
different.2. Nor are you alone in this experience ; 
on the contrary, there has never yet been anyone, 
I assure you, who has not suffered the same confusion 
at the beginning, when he first learnt this doctrine 
from me; and they all overcome it with difficulty, 
one man having more trouble and another less, but 
scarcely a single one of them escapes with but little. 

So now that this has occurred, and things are in 
this state, we have pretty well found an answer, as 
I think, to the question how we ought to behave 
towards each other. For seeing that you are testing 
my doctrines both by attending the lectures of other 
teachers and by examining my teaching side by side 
with theirs, as well as by itself, then, if the test you 
make is a true one, not only will these doctrines 
implant themselves now in your mind, but you also 
will be devoted both to them and to us. 

How, then, will this, and all that I have said, be 
brought to pass ? You have done right now in sending 
Archedemus ; and in the future also, after he returns 
to you and reports my answer, you will probably be 
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beset later on with fresh perplexities. Then, if you 
are rightly advised, you will send Archedemus back 
to me, and he with his cargo will return to you again. 
And if you do this twice or thrice, and fully test the 
doctrines I send you, I shall be surprised if your 
present difficulties do not assume quite. a new aspect. 
Do you, therefore, act so, and with confidence ; for 
there is no merchandise more fair than this or dearer 
to Heaven which you can ever dispatch or Arche- 
demus transport. 

Beware, however, lest these doctrines be ever 
divulged to uneducated people.t For there are 
hardly any doctrines, I believe, which sound more 
absurd than these to the vulgar, or, on the other 
hand, more admirable and inspired to men of fine 
disposition. For it is through being repeated and 
listened to frequently for many years that these 
doctrines are refined at length, like gold, with pro- 
longed labour. But listen now to the most remark- 
able result of all. Quite a number of men there are 
who have listened to these doctrines—men capable 
of learning and capable also of holding them in mind 
and judging them by all sorts of tests—and who have 
been hearers of mine for no less than thirty years ? 
and are now quite old; and these men now declare 
that the doctrines that they once held to be most 
incredible appear to them now the most credible, 
and what they then held most credible now appears 
the opposite. So, bearing this in mind, have a care 
lest one day you should repent of what has now been 
divulged improperly. The greatest safeguard is to 
avoid writing and to learn by heart; for it is not 


i.e. five or six years before he founded the Academy—which 
seems improbable. 
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possible that what is written down should not get 
divulged. For this reason I myself have never yet 
written anything on these subjects, and no treatise 
by Plato exists or will exist, but those which now 
bear his name belong to a Socrates become fair and 
young.! Fare thee well, and give me credence ; and 
now, to begin with, read this letter over repeatedly 
and then burn it up. 

So much, then, for that. You were surprised at 
my sending Polyxenus to you; but now as of old 
I repeat the same statement about Lycophron ? also 
and the others you have with you, that, as respects 
dialectic, you are far superior to them all both in 
natural intelligence and in argumentative ability ; 
and I maintain that if any of them is beaten in 
argument, this defeat is not voluntary, as some 
imagine, but involuntary. All the same, it appears 
that you treat them with the greatest consideration 
and make them presents. So much, then, about 
these men : too much, indeed, about such as they ! 

As for Philistion,? if you are making use of him 
yourself by all means do so; but if not, lend him if 
possible to Speusippus * and send him home. Speus- 
ippus, too, begs you to do so; and Philistion also 
promised me, that, if you would release him, he 
would gladly come to Athens. Many thanks for 
releasing the man in the stone-quarries; and my 
request with regard to his household and Hegesippus, 
the son of Ariston,5 is no hard matter ; for in your 


4 Plato’s nephew, who succeeded him as head of the 
Academy. If, as seems probable, S. was unknown to D. 
until he went to Sicily with Plato in 361 B.c., this request 
seems strange. 

5 Nothing further is known of any of the persons here 
mentioned. 
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letter you said that should anyone wrong him or 
them and you come to know of it you would not 
allow it. It is proper for me also to say what is true 
about Lysicleides ; for of all those who have come to 
Athens from Sicily he is the only one who has not 
misrepresented your association with me; on the 
contrary, he always speaks nicely about past events 
and puts the best construction on them. 
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“ Prato to Dionysius wishes Joy!” If I wrote 
thus, should I be hitting on the best mode of address ? 
Or rather, by writing, according to my custom, 
“ Wishes well-doing,” this being my usual mode of 
address, in my letters to my friends ? You, indeed,— 
as was reported by the spectators then present— 
addressed even the God himself at Delphi in this 
same flattering phrase, and wrote, as they say, this 
verse— 


I wish thee joy! And may’st thou always keep 
The tyrant’s life a life of pleasantness. 


But as for me, I would not call upon a man, and 
much less a god, and bid him enjoy himself—a god, 
because I would be imposing a task contrary to his 
nature (since the Deity has his abode far beyond 
pleasure or pain),—nor yet a man, because pleasure 
and pain generate mischief for the most part, since 
they breed in the soul mental sloth and forgetfulness 
and witlessness and insolence.!_ Let such, then, be 
my declaration regarding the mode of address ; and 
you, when you read it, accept it in what sense you 
please. 

It is stated by not a few that you related to some 
of the ambassadors at your Court, that upon’one 
occasion I heard you speaking of your intention to 
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occupy the Greek cities in Italy and to relieve the 
Syracusans by changing the government to a mon- 
archy instead of a tyranny, and at that time (as you 
assert) I stopped you from doing so, although you 
were most eager to do it, whereas now I am urging 
Dion to do precisely the same thing; and thus we 
are robbing you of your empire by means of your 
own plans. Whether you derive any benefit from 
this talk you know best yourself, but you certainly 
wrong me by saying what is contrary to the fact. 
For of false accusation I have had enough from 
Philistides 1 and many others who accused me to the 
mercenaries and to the Syracusan populace because 
I stayed in the acropolis; and the people outside, 
whenever a mistake occurred, ascribed it entirely to 
me, alleging that you obeyed me in all things. But 
you yourself know for certain that I willingly took 
part in some few of your political acts at the first, 
when I thought that I was doing some good by it ; 
and that I gave a fair amount of attention to the 
Preludes of the laws;? besides other small matters, 
apart from the additions in writing made by you or 
anyone .else—for I am told that some of you after- 
wards revised my Preludes ; but no doubt the several 
contributions will be evident to those who are com- 
petent to appreciate my style. 

Well then, as I said just now, what I need is not 
any further accusation to the Syracusans, or any 
others there may be who believe your story, but 
much rather a defence not only against the previous 
false accusations, but also against the graver and 
more violent accusation which is now being concocted 


Philistus, exiled by Dionysius I. and subsequently restored 
to favour (cf. Plutarch, Dion, c. 19). 2 Cf. Laws 722 p ff. 
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to follow it. Against the two accusations I must 
necessarily make a twofold defence—stating, firstly, 
that I reasonably avoided sharing in your political 
transactions ; and, secondly, that neither the advice 
was mine, nor yet the hindrance you alleged,—when 
you said that I had stopped you when you proposed 
to plant colonists in the Greek cities. So, listen 
first to the origin of the first of the accusations I 
have mentioned. 

It was on your invitation and Dion’s that I came 
to Syracuse. Dion was a tried comrade of mine and 
a guest-friend of old standing, and he was a man of 
staid middle age,—qualities that are specially re- 
quired by men who possess even a particle of sense 
when they intend to advise concerning affairs so 
important as yours then were. You, on the other 
hand, were extremely young, and in your case I was 
quite without experience of those points regarding 
which experience was required, as I was totally 
unacquainted with you. Thereafter, some man or 
god or chance, with your assistance, cast out Dion, 
and you were left alone. Do you suppose, then, that 
I took any part with you in your political acts, when 
I had lost my wise partner and saw the unwise one 
left behind in the company of a crowd of evil men, 
not ruling himself, but being ruled by men of that 
sort, while fancying himself the ruler? In these 
circumstances what ought I to have done? Was I 
not bound to do as I did,—to bid farewell for the 
future to politics, shunning the slanders which proceed 
from envy, and to use every endeavour to make you 
and Dion as friendly to each other as possible, 
separated though you were and at variance with 
each other? Yea, you yourself also are a witness of 
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this, that I have never yet ceased to strive for this 
very object. And it was agreed between us—although 
with difficulty—that I should sail home, since you 
were engaged in war,! and that, when peace was 
restored, Dion and I should go to Syracuse and that 
you should invite us. And that was how things took 
place as regards my first sojourn at Syracuse ? and 
my safe return home again. 

But on the second occasion, when peace was 
restored, you did not keep to our agreement in the 
invitation you gave me but wrote that I should come 
alone, and stated that you would send for Dion later 
on. On this account I did not go; and, moreover, 
I was vexed also with Dion; for he was of opinion 
that it was better for me to go and to yield to your 
wishes. Subsequently, after a year’s interval, a 
trireme arrived with letters from you, and the first 
words written in the letters were to the effect that if 
I came I should find that Dion’s affairs would all 
proceed as I desired, but the opposite if I failed to 
come. And indeed I am ashamed to say how many 
letters came at that time from Italy and Sicily from 
you and from others on your account, or to how 
many of my friends and acquaintances they were 
addressed, all enjoining me to go and beseeching 
me to trust you entirely. It was the firm opinion of 
everyone, beginning with Dion, that it was my duty 
to make the voyage and not be faint-hearted. But 
I always made my age 3 an excuse ; and as for you, 
I kept assuring them that you would not be able to 
withstand those who slander us and desire that we 
should quarrel; for I saw then, as I see now, that, 


338 a, B; for those of the second visit, Hp. vii. 338 s ff., 
845 c f. 3 In 361 B.c. Plato was about 67. 
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as a rule, when great and exorbitant wealth is in the 
hands either of private citizens or of monarchs, the 
greater it is, the greater and more numerous are the 
slanderers it breeds and the hordes of parasites and 
wastrels—than which there is no greater evil gener- 
ated by wealth or by the other privileges of power. 
Notwithstanding, I put aside all these considerations 
and went, resolving that none of my friends should 
lay it to my charge that owing to my lack of energy 
all their fortunes were ruined when they might have 
been saved from ruin. 

On my arrival—for you know, to be sure, all that 
subsequently took place—I, of course, requested, in 
accordance with the agreement in your letters, that 
you should, in the first place, recall Dion on terms of 
friendship—which terms I mentioned ; and if you had 
then yielded to this request, things would probably 
have turned out better than they have done now 
both for you and Syracuse and for the rest of Greece 
—that, at least, is my own intuitive belief. Next, I 
requested that Dion's family should have possession 
of his property, instead of the distributors, whom 
you wot of, having the distribution of it. And 
further, I deemed it right that the revenue which 
was usually paid over to him year by year should 
be forwarded to him all the more, rather than all the 
less, because of my presence. None of these requests 
being granted, I asked leave to depart. Thereupon 
you kept urging me to stop for the year, declaring 
that you would sell all Dion’s property and send one 
half of the proceeds to Corinth and retain the other 
half for his son. And I could mention many other 
promises none of which you fulfilled ; but the number 
of them is so great that I cut it short. For when 
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you had sold all the goods, without Dion’s consent 
—though you had declared that without his consent 
you would not dispose of them—you put the coping- 
stone on all your promises, my admirable friend, in 
a most outrageous way: you invented a plan that 
was neither noble nor ingenious nor just nor profitable 
—namely, to scare me off from so much as seeking 
for the dispatch of the money, as being in ignorance 
of the events then going on. For when you sought 
to expel Heracleides 1—unjustly, as it seemed to the 
Syracusans as well as to myself—because I had 
joined with Theodotes and Eurybius in entreating 
you not to do so, you took this as an ample excuse, 
and asserted that it had long been plain to you that 
I paid no regard to you, but only to Dion and Dion’s 
friends and connexions, and now that Theodotes and 
Heracleides, who were Dion’s connexions, were the 
subjects of accusations, I was using every means to 
prevent their paying the just penalty. 

Such, then, was the course of events as regards our 
association in political affairs. And if you perceived 
any other estrangement in my attitude towards you, 
you may reasonably suppose that that was the way in 
which all these things took place. Nor need you 
be surprised ; for I should justly be accounted base 
by any man of sense had I been influenced by the 
greatness of your power to betray my old and 
intimate guest-friend—a man, to say the least, in 
no wise inferior to you—when, because of you, he 
was in distress, and to prefer you, the man who did 
the wrong, and to do everything just as you bade 
me—for filthy lucre’s sake, obviously ; for to this, 
and nothing else, men would have ascribed this 
change of front in me, if I had changed. Well, then, 
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it was the fact that things took this course, owing 
to you, which produced this wolf-love! and want of 
fellowship between you and me. 

Practically continuous with the statement made 
just now there comes, I find, that other statement 
against which, as I said, I have to make my second 
defence. Consider now and pay the closest attention, 
in case I seem to you to be lying at all and not 
speaking the truth. I affirm that when Archedemus 2 
and Aristocritus 3 were with us in the garden, some 
twenty days before I,departed home from Syracuse, 
you made the same complaint against me that you 
are making now—that I cared more for Heracleides 
and for all the rest than for you. And in the presence 
of those men you asked me whether I remembered 
bidding you, when I first arrived, to plant settlers in 
the Greek cities. I granted you that I did remember, 
and that I still believed that this was the best policy. 
But, Dionysius, I must also repeat, the next observa- 
tion that was made on this occasion. For I asked 
you whether this and this only was what I advised, 
or something else besides ; and you made answer to 
me in a most indignant and most mocking tone, as 
you supposed—and consequently the object of your 
mockery then has now turned out a reality instead 
of a dream‘; for you said with a very artificial 
laugh, if my memory serves me—‘‘ You bade me be 
educated before I did all these things or else not do 
them.” I replied that your memory was excellent. 
You then said—“ Did you mean educated in land- 
measuring or what?” But I refrained from making 

t This seems to mean that Plato’s scheme of education, 
scoffed at by Dionysius, was the secret of Dion’s success— 


the “ dream ” of the “ philosopher-king ” being realized in 
his person. 
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the retort which it occurred to me to make, for I was 
alarmed about the homeward voyage I was hoping 
for, lest instead of having an open road I should 
find it shut, and all because of a short saying. 

Well then, the purpose of all I have said is this: 
do not slander me by declaring that I was hindering 
you from colonizing the Greek cities that were ruined 
by the barbarians, and from relieving the Syracusans 
by substituting a monarchy for a tyranny. For you 
could never bring any false accusation against me 
that was less appropriate than these ; and, moreover, 
in refutation of them I could bring still clearer 
statements—if any competent tribunal were any- 
where to be seen—showing that it was I who was 
urging you, and you who were refusing, to execute 
these plans. And, verily, it is easy to affirm frankly 
that these plans, if they had been executed, were 
the best both for you and the Syracusans, and for 
all the Siceliots. But, my friend, if you deny having 
said this, when you have said it, I am justified ; 
while if you confess it, you should further agree 
that Stesichorus! was a wise man, and imitate his 
palinode, and renounce the false for the true tale. 


1 A lyric poet, circa 600 B.c., said to have been struck 
blind for his attacks on the reputation of Helen of Troy, 
which he subsequently withdrew in his recantation (“ palin- 
ode ”); cf. Phaedr. 243 a, B. 
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PLATO TO DION OF SYRACUSE WISHES WELL DOING 


Ir has been plain, I believe, all along that I took a 
keen interest in the operations! that have been 
carried out, and that I was most anxious to see them 
finally completed. In this I was mainly prompted 
by my jealous regard for what is noble 2; for I 
esteem it Just that those who are truly virtuous, and 
who act accordingly, should achieve the reputation 
they deserve. Now for the present (God willing) 
affairs are going well; but it is in the future that the 
chief struggle lies. For while it might be thought 
that excellence in courage and speed and strength 
might belong to various other men, everyone would 
agree that surpassing excellence in truth, justice, 
generosity and the outward exhibition of all these 
virtues naturally belongs to those who profess to 
hold them in honour. 

Now the point of this remark is plain; but none 
the less it is right that we should remind ourselves 
that it behoves certain persons (who these are of 
course you know)? to surpass the rest of mankind 
as if they were less than children.* It is, therefore, 

* The persons meant are Plato’s own pupils and Dion’s 
political supporters. 


* For this (perhaps proverbial) phrase (cf. “ no better 
than a child ”) cf. Phaedr. 279 a. 
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incumbent upon us to show plainly that we are the 
sort of men we claim to be, and that all the more 
because (God willing) it will be an easy task. For 
whereas all other men find it necessary to wander 
far afield if they mean to get themselves known, 
you are in such a position now that people all the 
world over—bold though it be to say so—have their 
eyes fixed on one place only, and in that place upon 
you above all men. Seeing, then, that you have the 
eyes of all upon you, prepare yourself to play the 
part of that ancient worthy Lycurgus and of Cyrus 1 
and of all those others who have been famed hitherto 
for their excellence of character and of statesman- 
ship ; and that all the more because there are many, 
including nearly all the people here, who keep saying 
that, now that Dionysius is overthrown, there is 
every prospect that things will go to ruin owing to 
the jealous rivalry of yourself, and Heracleides and 
Theodotes * and the other notables. I pray, then, 
that no one, if possible, may suffer from this com- 
plaint ; but in case anyone should, after all, do so, 
you must play the part of a physician ; and so things 
will turn out best for you all. 

Probably it strikes you as ridiculous that I should 
say this, seeing that you yourself also know it quite 
well; but I notice how even in the theatres the 
players are spurred on by the plaudits of the children 
—not to speak of their own friends—whenever a 
player believes them to be genuine and well-meaning 
in their encouragement.? So do you also play your 
parts now; and if you have need of anything send 
us word. 

Affairs with us are in much the same state as when 
you were here. Send us word also about what you 
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have already done or happen to be doing now, since 
we know nothing although we hear many reports. 
Even at this moment letters have come to Lace- 
daemon and Aegina from Theodotes and Heracleides ; 
but we, as I said, know nothing, although we hear 
many reports from the people here. And, Dion, do 
you also bear in mind that you are thought by some 
to be unduly wanting in affability ; so do not forget 
that successful action depends on pleasing people, 
whereas arrogance is next neighbour to isolation. 
Good-luck attend thee ! 
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PLATO TO PERDICCAS ! WISHES WELL-DOING 


I counsELLED Euphraeus,”? in accordance with your 
message, to devote his time to the task of caring for 
your interests ; and I feel myself bound also to give 
you friendly, and what is called “ sacred,” counsel 
both about the other matters you mention and as to 
how you ought now to make use of Euphraeus. For 
the man is useful for many things, the most important 
being that in which you yourself are deficient owing 
to your youth, and also because it is a matter about 
which there are not many counsellors available for 
the young. For forms of government, like animals, 
have each their own kind of language,’ one for 
democracy, another for oligarchy, and a third kind 
for monarchy ; and though a vast number of people 
would assert that they understand these languages, 
yet all but a few of them are very far indeed from 
discerning them. Now each of these polities, if it 
speaks its own language both to gods and to men, 
and renders its actions conformable to its language, 
remains always flourishing and secure; but if it 
imitates another it becomes corrupted. It is for this 
study, then, that Euphraeus will be specially useful 
to you, although there are also other studies in which 
he is competent. For he, I hope, will help you to 
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explore the speech of monarchy as well as any of the 
persons you employ. So if you make use of him for 
this purpose you will not only benefit yourself but 
will also be helping him immensely. 

Suppose, however, that on hearing this someone 
were to say: “ Plato, as it seems, is claiming to 
know what is of advantage to democracy ; yet when 
he has had it in his power to speak before the demos 
and to counsel it for the best he has never yet stood 
up and made a speech ”—to this you may reply that 
“Plato was born late in the history of his country, 
and he found the demos already old and habituated 
by the previous statesmen to do many things at 
variance with his own counsel. For he would have 
given counsel to it, as to his father, with the greatest 
possible pleasure, had he not supposed that he would 
be running risks in vain, and would do no good. And 
I suppose that he would do the same as regards 
counselling me. For if he deemed us to be in an 
incurable state, he would bid us a long farewell and 
leave off giving counsel about me or my affairs.” 
Good-luck be thine ! 


1 Of. Ep. vii. 325 a, c ff.; and, for a theory of “ counsel,” 
Ep. vii. 330 c ff. 
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PLATO TO HERMEIAS AND ERASTUS AND coriscus = 
WISHES WELL-DOING 


Some God, as it seems plain to me, is preparing for 
you good fortune in a gracious and bountiful way, if 
only you accept it with grace. For you dwell near 
together as neighbours in close association so that 
you can help one another in the things of greatest 
importance. For Hermeias will find in his multitude 
of horses or of other military equipment, or even in the 
gaining of gold itself, no greater source of power for 
all purposes than in the gaining of steadfast friends 
possessed of a sound character; while Erastus and 
Coriscus, in addition to this fair Science of Ideas, 
need also—as I, old though I am,? assert—the 
science which is a safeguard in dealing with the 
wicked and unjust, and a kind of self-defensive power. 
For they lack experience owing to the fact that they 
have spent a large part of their lives in company 
with us who are men of moderation and free from 
vice ; and for this reason, as I have said, they need 
these additional qualities, so that they may not be 
compelled to neglect the true Science, and to pay 
more attention than is right to that which is human 


this allusion to his age may be that old men ought rather to 
cultivate other-worldliness. 
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and necessitated. Now Hermeias, on the other 
hand, seems to me—so far as I can judge without 
having met him as yet—to possess this practical 
ability both by nature and also through the skill 
bred of experience. 

What, then, do I suggest? To you, Hermeias, I, 
who have made trial of Erastus and Coriscus more 
fully than you, affirm and proclaim and testify that 
you will not easily discover more trustworthy char- 
acters than these your neighbours; and I counsel 
you to hold fast to these men by every righteous 
means, and regard this as a duty of no secondary 
importance. To Coriscus and Erastus the counsel I 
give is this—that they in turn should hold fast to 
Hermeias, and endeavour by thus holding to one 
another to become united in the bonds of friendship. 
But in case any one of you should be thought to be 
breaking up this union in any way—for what is 
human is not altogether durable—send a letter here 
to me and my friends stating the grounds of com- 
plaint; for I believe that—unless the disruption 
should happen to be serious—the arguments sent 
you from here by us, based on justice and reverence, 
will serve better than any incantation to weld you 
and bind you together! once again into your former 
state of friendship and fellowship. If, then, all of us 
—both we and you—practise this philosophy, as each 
is able, to the utmost of our power, the prophecy I 
have now made will come true; but if we fail to do 
this, I keep silence as to the consequence ; for the 
prophecy I am making is one of good omen, and I 
declare that we shall, God willing, do all these 
things well. 

All you three must read this letter, all together if 
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possible, or if not by twos; and as often as you 
possibly can read it in common, and use it as a form 
of covenant and a binding law, as is right ; and with 
an earnestness that is not out of tune combined with 
the playfulness that is sister to earnestness,! swear 
by the God that is Ruler of all that is and that shall 
be, and swear by the Lord and Father of the Ruler 
and Cause,? Whom, if we are real philosophers, we 
shall all know truly so far as men well-fortuned? can. 


Timaeus ; or else with the Sun and the Idea of Good in the 
Republic (508 a, 516 3, c, 517 c). Cf. also Ep. ii. 312 x ff. 

3 evddaiuwy, in Platonic usage, implies nobility of spirit as 
well as felicity ; cf. Ep. viii. 354 c, 355 c. 
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PLATO TO PION 'S ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS WISHES 
WELL-DOING 


You wrote to me that I ought to consider that your 
policy was the same as that which Dion had; and 
moreover you charged me to support it, so far as I 
can, both by deed and word. Now if you really hold 
the same views and aims as he, I consent to support 
them, but if not, I will ponder the matter many times 
over. And what was his policy and his aim I will tell 
you, and that, as I may say, not from mere conjecture 
but from certain knowledge. For when I originally 
arrived at Syracuse, being about forty years old, Dion 
was of the age which Hipparinus has now reached,}! 
and the views which he had then come to hold he 
continued to hold unchanged ; for he believed that 
the Syracusans ought to be free and dwell under the 
best laws. Consequently, it is no matter of surprise 
if some Deity has made Hipparinus also come to 
share his views about government and be of the 
same mind. Now the manner in which these views 
originated is a story well worth hearing for young 
and old alike, and I shall endeavour to narrate it to 
you from the beginning ; for at the present moment 
it is opportune. 
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In the days of my youth my experience was the 
same as that of many others. I thought that as soon 
as I should become my own master I would im- 
mediately enter into public life. But it so happened, 
I found, that the following changes occurred in the 
political situation. 

In the government then existing, reviled as it was 
by many, a revolution took place ; and the revolution 
was headed by fifty-one leaders, of whom eleven 
were in the City and ten in the Piraeus—each of 
these sections dealing with the market and with all 
municipal matters requiring management — and 
Thirty were established as irresponsible rulers of all. 
Now of these some were actually connexions and 
acquaintances of mine!; and indeed they invited 
me at once to join their administration, thinking it 
would be congenial. The feelings I then experienced, 
owing to my youth, were in no way surprising : for 
I imagined that they would administer the State 
by leading it out of an unjust way.of life into a just 
way, and consequently I gave my mind to them very 
diligently, to see what they would do. And indeed 
I saw how these men within a short time caused men 
to look back on the former government as a golden 
age ; and above all how they treated my aged friend 
Socrates, whom I would hardly scruple to call the 
most just of men then living, when they tried to send 
him, along with others, after one of the citizens, to 
fetch him by force that he might be put to death 
—their object being that Socrates, whether he wished 
or no, might be made to share in their political actions ; 
he, however, refused to obey and risked the utter- 
most penalties rather than be a partaker in their 
unholy deeds.? So when I beheld all these actions and 
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others of a similar grave kind,! I was indignant, and 
I withdrew myself from the evil practices then going 
on. But in no long time the power of the Thirty was 
overthrown together with the whole of the govern- 
ment which then existed. Then once again I was 
really, though less urgently, impelled with a desire 
to take part in public and political affairs. Many 
deplorable events, however, were still happening in 
those times, troublous as they were, and it was not 
surprising that in some instances, during these 
revolutions, men were avenging themselves on their 
foes too fiercely ; yet, notwithstanding, the exiles 
who then returned ? exercised no little moderation. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, certain men of author- 
ity ® summoned our comrade Socrates before the 
law-courts, laying a charge against him which was 
most unholy, and which Socrates of all men least 
deserved ; for it was on the charge of impiety that 
those men summoned him and the rest condemned 
and slew him—the very man who on the former 
occasion, when they themselves had the misfortune 
to be in exile, had refused to take part in the unholy 
arrest of one of the friends of the men then exiled. 
When, therefore, I considered all this, and the 
type of men who were administering the affairs of 
State, with their laws too and their customs, the 
more J considered them and the more I advanced in 
years myself, the more difficult appeared to me the 
task of managing affairs of State rightly. For it 
was impossible to take action without friends and 
trusty companions; and these it was not easy to 
find ready to hand, since our State was no longer 
managed according to the principles and institutions 
of our forefathers ; while to acquire other new friends 
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with any facility was a thing impossible. Moreover, 
both the written laws and the customs were being 
corrupted, and that with surprising rapidity. Con- 
sequently, although at first I was filled with an 
ardent desire to engage in public affairs, when I 
considered all this and saw how things were shifting 
about anyhow in all directions, I finally became 
dizzy ; and although I continued to consider by what 
means some betterment could be brought about not 
only in these matters but also in the government as 
a whole, yet as regards political action I kept con- 
stantly waiting for an opportune moment; until, 
finally, looking at all the States which now exist, I 
perceived that one and all they are badly governed ; 
for the state of their laws is such as to be almost 
incurable without some marvellous overhauling and 
good-luck to boot. So in my praise of the right 
philosophy I was compelled to declare! that by it one 
is enabled to discern all forms of justice both political 
and individual. Wherefore the classes of mankind 
(I said) will have no cessation from evils until either 
the class of those who are right and true philosophers 
attains political supremacy, or else the class of those 
who hold power in the States becomes, by some 
dispensation of Heaven, really philosophic.? 

This was the view I held when I came to Italy and 
Sicily, at the time of my first arrival. And when I 
came I was in no wise pleased at all with “ the 
blissful life,” as it is there termed, replete as it is 
with Italian and Syracusan banquetings®?; for thus 
one’s existence is spent in gorging food twice a day 
and never sleeping alone at night, and all the 
practices which accompany this mode of living. For 
not a single man of all who live beneath the heavens 
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could ever become wise if these were his practices 
from his youth, since none will be found to possess 
a nature so admirably compounded ; nor would he 
ever be likely to become temperate ; and the same 
may truly be said of all other forms of virtue. And 
no State would remain stable under laws of any kind, 
if its citizens, while supposing that they ought to 
spend everywhere to excess, yet believed that they 
ought to cease from all exertion except feastings and 
drinkings and the vigorous pursuit of their amours. 
Of necessity these States never cease changing into 
tyrannies, oligarchies, and democracies,! and the 
men who hold power in them cannot endure so much 
as the mention of the name of a just government 
with equal laws. Holding these views, then, as well 
as those previously formed, I travelled through to 
Syracuse—possibly as luck would have it, though it 
seems likely that one of the Superior Powers was 
contriving at that time tq lay the foundation of the 
events which have now taken place in regard to Dion 
and in regard to Syracuse ; and of still more events, 
as is to be feared, unless you now hearken to the 
counsel I offer you now, for the second time.? 

What, then, do I mean by saying that my arrival 
in Sicily on that occasion was the foundation of every- 
thing? When I associated with Dion, who was then 
a youth, instructing him verbally in what I believed 
was best for mankind and counselling him to realize 
it in action, it seems that I was not aware that I was, 
in a way, unwittingly contriving the future over- 
throw of the tyranny. For Dion in truth, being 


* The first occasion being at Olympia in 360 p.c.; cf. 
350 B ff. 
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quick-witted, both in other respects and in grasping 
the arguments I then put forward, hearkened to me 
with a keenness and ardour that I have never yet 
found in any of the youth whom I have met ; and he 
determined to live the rest of his life in a different 
manner from the majority of the Italians and Sicilians, 
counting virtue worthy of more devotion than pleas- 
ure and all other kinds of luxury. In consequence, 
his way of life was in ill-odour with those who were 
conforming to the customary practices of the tyranny, 
until the death of Dionysius ! occurred. 

After this event, he came to the belief that this 
belief, which he himself had acquired through right 
instruction, would not always be confined to himself ; 
and in fact he saw it being implanted in others also— 
not in many, it is true, but yet implanted in some ; 
and of these he thought that Dionysius (with Heaven's 
help) might become one, and that, if he did become 
a man of this mind, both his own life and that of 
all the rest of the Syracusans would, in consequence, 
be a life of immeasurable felicity. Moreover, Dion 
considered that I ought, by all means, to come to 
Syracuse with all speed to be his partner in this task, 
since he bore in mind our intercourse with one another 
and how happily it had wrought on him to acquire’a 
longing for the noblest and best life ; and if now, in 
like manner, he could effect this result in Dionysius, 
as he was trying to do, he had great hopes of estab- 
lishing the blissful and true life throughout all the 
land without massacres and murders and the evils 
which have now come about. 

Holding these right views, Dion persuaded Diony- 
sius to summon me; and he himself also sent a 
request that I should by all means come with all 
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speed, before that any others! should encounter 
Dionysius and turn him aside to some way of life 
other than the best. And these were the terms— 
long though they are to repeat—in which his request 
was couched: “ What opportunities (he asked) are 
we to wait for that could be better than those that 
have now been presented by a stroke of divine good 
fortune ? ” And he dwelt in detail on the extent of 
the empire in Italy and Sicily and his own power 
therein, and the youth of Dionysius, mentioning also 
how great a desire he had for philosophy and educa- 
tion, and he spoke of his own nephews ? and connex- 
ions, and how they would be not only easily converted 
themselves to the doctrines and the life I always 
taught, but also most useful in helping to influence 
Dionysius ; so that now, if ever (he concluded), all 
our hopes will be fulfilled of seeing the same persons 
at once philosophers and rulers of mighty States. 

By these and a vast number of other like argu- 
ments Dion kept exhorting me; but as regards my 
own opinion, I was afraid how matters would turn out 
so far as the young people were concerned—for the 
desires of such as they change quickly, and frequently 
in a contrary direction ; although, as regards Dion's 
own character, I knew that it was stable by nature and 
already sufficiently mature. Wherefore as I pondered 
the matter and was in doubt whether I should make 
the journey and take his advice, or what, I ultimately 
inclined to the view that if we were ever to attempt 
to realize our theories concerning laws and govern- 
ment, now was the time to undertake it ; for should 
I succeed in convincing one single person sufficiently 


3 Probably sisters’ sons of Dion, and not including Hip- 
parinus (who would be too young at this date). 
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I should have brought to pass all manner of good. 
Holding this view and in this spirit of adventure it 
was that I set out from home,—not in the spirit 
which some have supposed, but dreading self-re- 
proach most of all, lest haply I should seem to myself 
to be utterly and absolutely nothing more than a 
mere voice and never to undertake willingly any 
action, and now to be in danger of proving false, in 
the first } instance, to my friendship and association 
with Dion, when he is actually involved in no little 
danger. Suppose, then, that some evil fate should 
befall him, or that he should be banished by Diony- 
sius and his other foes and then come to us as an 
exile and question us in these words—“ O Plato, I 
come to you as an exile not to beg for foot-soldiers, 
nor because I lack horse-soldiers to ward off mine 
enemies, but to beg for arguments and persuasion, 
whereby you above all, as I know, are able to con- 
vert young men to what is good and just and thereby 
to bring them always into a state of mutual friend- 
liness and comradeship. And it is because you have 
left me destitute of these that I have now quitted 
Syracuse and come hither. My condition, however, 
casts a lesser reproach on you; but as for Philosophy, 
which you are always belauding, and saying that she 
is treated with ignominy by the rest of mankind, 
surely, so far as it depends on you, she too is now 
betrayed as well as I. Now if we had happened to 
be living at Megara,” you would no doubt have come 
to assist me in the cause for which I summoned you, 
on pain of deeming yourself of all men the most base ; 
and now, forsooth, do you imagine that when you 
plead in excuse the length of the journey and the 
great strain of the voyage and of the labour involved 
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you can possibly be acquittéd of the charge of 
cowardice ? Far from it, indeed.” 

If he had spoken thus, what plausible answer 
should I have had to such pleadings? There is none. 
Well then, I came for good and just reasons so far 
as it is possible for men to do so; and it was because 
of such motives that I left my own occupations, which 
were anything but ignoble, to go under a tyranny 
which ill became, as it seemed, both my teaching and 
myself. And by my coming I freed myself from guilt 
in the eyes of Zeus Xenios 1 and cleared myself from 
reproach on the part of Philosophy, seeing that she 
would have been calumniated if I, through poorness 
of spirit and timidity, had incurred the shame of 
cowardice. | 

On my arrival—I must not be tedious—I found 
Dionysius’s kingdom all full of civit strife and of 
slanderous stories brought to the court concerning 
Dion. So I defended him, so far as I was able, though 
it was little I could do ; but about three months later, 
charging Dion with plotting against the tyranny, 
Dionysius set him aboard a small vessel and drove 
him out with ignominy. After that all of us who 
were Dion’s friends were in alarm lest he should 
punish any of us on a charge of being accomplices in 
Dion’s plot; and regarding me a report actually 
went abroad in Syracuse that I had been put to 
death by Dionysius as being responsible for all the 
events of that time. But when Dionysius perceived 
us all in this state of mind, he was alarmed lest our 
fears should bring about some worse result; so he 
was for receiving us all back in a friendly manner ; 
and, moreover, he kept consoling me and bidding 
me be of good courage and begging me hy all means 
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to remain. For my fleeing away from him would 
have brought him no credit, but rather my remain- 
ing; and that was why he pretended to beg it of 
me so urgently. But the requests of tyrants are 
coupled, as we know, with compulsory powers. So 
in order to further this plan he kept hindering my 
departure; for he brought me into the Acropolis? 
and housed me in a place from which no skipper 
would have brought me off, and that not merely if 
prevented by Dionysius but also if he failed to send 
them a messenger charging them to take me off. 
Nor would any trader nor any single one of the officers 
at the ports of the country have let me pass out by 
myself, without arresting me on the spot and bringing 
me back again to Dionysius, especially as it had 
already been proclaimed abroad, contrary to the 
former report, that ‘‘ Dionysius is wonderfully 
devoted to Plato.” But what were the facts? For 
the truth must be told. He became indeed more and 
more devoted as time advanced, according as he 
grew familiar with my disposition and character, 
but he was desirous that I should praise him more 
than Dion and regard him rather than Dion as my 
special friend, and this triumph he was marvellously 
anxious to achieve. But the best way to achieve 
this, if it was to be achieved—namely, by occupying 
himself in learning and in listening to discourses on 
philosophy and by associating with me—this he 
always shirked owing to his dread of the talk of 
slanderers, lest he might be hampered in some 
measure and Dion might accomplish all his designs.” 
I, however, put up with all this, holding fast the 
original purpose with which I had come, in the hope 
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that he might possibly gain a desire for the philo- 
sophic life; but he, with his resistance, won the 
day. 

aie then, were the causes which brought about 
my visit to Sicily and my sojourn there, on the first 
occasion. After this I went away, and I returned 
again on receiving a most urgent summons from 
Dionysius. That my motives for doing so and all 
my actions were reasonable and just, all this I will 
try to explain later on, for the benefit of those who 
ask what object I had in going the second time. 
But first I must counsel you as to the course you 
ought to adopt in view of the present circumstances, 
so as not to give the first place to matters of secondary 
importance.t What I have to say, then, is this: 

Ought not the doctor that is giving counsel to a sick 
man who is indulging in a mode of life that is bad 
for his health to try first of all to change his life, and 
only proceed with the rest of his advice if the patient 
is willing to obey ? But should he prove unwilling, 
then I would esteem him both manly and a true 
doctor if he withdraws from advising a patient of 
that description, and contrariwise unmanly and un- 
skilled if he continues to advise.2, So too with a 
State, whether it has one ruler or many, if so be 
that it asks for some salutary advice when its govern- 
ment is duly proceeding by the right road, then it is 
the act of a judicious man to give advice to such 
people. But in the case of those who altogether 
exceed the bounds of right government and wholly 
refuse to proceed in its tracks, and who warn their 
counsellor to leave the government alone and not 


* For the comparison of the political adviser to a physician 
of. Rep. 425 £ ff., Laws 720 a ff. 
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disturb it, on pain of death if he does disturb it, 
while ordering him to advise as to how ail that con- 
tributes to their desires and appetites may most 
easily and quickly be secured for ever and ever— 
then, in such a case, I should esteem unmanly the 
man who continued to engage in counsels of this 
kind, and the man who refused to continue manly. 
This, then, being the view I hold, whenever anyone 
consults me concerning any very important affair 
relating to his life—the acquisition of wealth, for 
instance, or the care of his body or his soul,—if I 
believe that he is carrying on his daily life in a 
proper way, or that he will be willing to obey my 
advice in regard to the matters disclosed, then I give 
counsel readily and do not confine myself to some 
merely cursory reply. But if he does not ask my 
advice at all or plainly shows that he will in no wise 
obey his adviser, I do not of my own instance come 
forward to advise such an one, nor yet to compel 
him, not even were he my own son. To a slave, 
however, I would give advice, and if he refused it I 
would use compulsion. But to a father or mother I 
deem it impious to apply compulsion,! unless they 
are in the grip of the disease of insanity ; but if they 
are living a settled life which is pleasing to them, 
though not to me, I would neither irritate them with 
vain exhortations nor yet minister to them with 
flatteries by providing them with means to satisfy 
appetites of a sort such that I, were I addicted to 
them, would refuse to live. So likewise it behoves 
the man of sense to hold, while he lives, the same 
view concerning his own State: if it appears to him 
to be ill governed he ought to speak, if so be that his 
speech is not likely to prove fruitless nor to cause his 
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death!; but he ought not to apply violence to his 
fatherland in the form of a political revolution, 
whenever it is impossible to establish the best kind 
of polity without banishing and slaughtering citizens, 
but rather he ought to keep quiet and pray for what 
is good both for himself and for his State. 

This, then, is the way in which I would counsel 
you—even as Dion and I together used to counsel 
Dionysius that he should, in the first place, so order 
his daily life as to gain the greatest possible mastery 
over himself, and to win for himself trusty friends 
and companions ; that so he might avoid the evils 
suffered by his father. For he, when he had recovered 
many great cities of Sicily which had been laid 
waste by the barbarians, was unable, when he settled 
them, to establish in each a loyal government com- 
posed of true comrades,—whether strangers from 
abroad or men of his own kin? whom he himself 
had reared up in their youth and had raised from a 
private position to one of authority and from a state 
of poverty to surpassing wealth. Neither by persua- 
sion nor instruction, neither by benefits nor by ties 
of kindred, was he able to make any one of them 
worthy of a share in his government. Thus he was 
seven times more unhappy than Darius 3 who trusted 
men who neither were his brothers nor reared up 
by himself but merely colleagues who had helped 
him to crush the Mede and the Eunuch; and he 
divided amongst them seven provinces, each greater 
than the whole of Sicily ; and these colleagues he 
found loyal, neither did they make any attack either 


* Darius wrested the kingdom of Persia from the usurper 
Pseudo-Smerdis by the aid of six other Persian nobles, cf. 
Laws 695 B ff. For the numerical computation of compara- 
tive happiness cf. Rep. 587 B ff. 
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on himself or on one another. And thus he left an 
example of the character which should belong to the 
good lawgiver and king ; for by the laws he framed 
he has preserved the empire of the Persians even 
until this day. Moreover, the Athenians also, after 
taking over many of the Greek cities which had fallen 
into the hands of the barbarians, though they had 
not colonized them themselves yet held their sway 
over them securely for seventy years because they 
possessed citizens who were their friends in each of 
those cities.! But Dionysius, though he amalgamated 
the whole of Sicily into one City-State, because in 
his wisdom he distrusted everyone, barely achieved 
safety ; for he was poor in men who were loyal 
friends, and there exists no surer sign of a man’s 
virtue or vice than whether he is or is not destitute of 
men of that kind. 

Such, then, was the counsel which Dion and I 
always gave to Dionysius. Inasmuch as the result of 
his father’s conduct was to leave him unprovided 
with education and unprovided with suitable inter- 
course, he should, in the first place, make it his aim 
to acquire other friends for himself from among his 
kindred and contemporaries who were in harmony 
about virtue; and to acquire, above all else, this 
harmony within himself, since in this he was surpris- 
ingly deficient. Not that we expressed this openly, 
for it would not have been safe; but we put it in 
veiled terms and maintained by argument that this 
is how every man will save both himself and all those 
under his leadership, whereas if he d6es not adopt 
this course he will bring about entirely opposite 
results. And if he pursued the course we describe, 
and made himself right-minded and sober-minded, 
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then, if he were to re-people the devastated cities of 
Sicily and bind them together by laws and constitu- 
tions so that they should be leagued both with him- 
self and with one another against barbarian re- 
inforceements, he would thus not merely double the 
empire of his father but actually multiply it many 
times over; for if this came to pass, it would be an 
easy task to enslave the Carthaginians far more than 
they had been enslaved in the time of Gelon,! 
whereas now, on the contrary, his father had con- 
tracted to pay tribute to the barbarians. 

Such was the advice and exhortation given to 
Dionysius by us, who were plotting against him, as 
statements pouring in from many quarters alleged ; 
which statements in fact so prevailed with Dionysius 
that they caused Dion’s expulsion and threw us into 
a state of alarm. Then—to cut a long story short— 
Dion came from the Peloponnesus and from Athens 
and admonished Dionysius by deed.? When, how- 
ever, Dion had delivered the Syracusans and given 
them back their city twice, they showed the same 
feeling towards him as Dionysius had done. For 
when Dion was trying to train and rear him up to 
be a king worthy of the throne, that so he might 
share with him in all his life, Dionysius listened to 
the slanderers who said that Dion was plotting 
against the tyranny in all that he was then doing. 
his scheme being that Dionysius, with his mind 
infatuated with education, should neglect his empire 
and entrust it to Dion, who should then seize on it 


His defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera, 480 B.c., was 
celebrated by the poet Simonides. 
2 4e. by a military campaign (‘‘ deed” as opposed to 
“ word ”) in 357 B.C. 
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for himself and expel Dionysius from his kingship by 
craft. And then, for the second time, these slanderous 
statements triumphed with the Syracusans, and that 
with a triumph that was most monstrous and shame- 
ful for the authors of the triumph. 

Those who are urging me to address myself to the 
affairs of to-day ought to hear what then took place. 
I, a citizen of Athens, a companion of Dion, an ally 
of his own, went to the tyrant in order that I might 
bring about friendship instead of war; but in my 
struggle with the slanderers I was worsted. But 
when Dionysius tried to persuade me by means of 
honours and gifts of money to side with him so that 
I should bear witness, as his friend, to the pro- 
priety of his expulsion of Dion, in this design he 
failed utterly. And later on, while returning home 
from exile, Dion attached to himself two brothers 
from Athens,! men whose friendship was not derived 
from philosophy, but from the ordinary companion- 
ship out of which most friendships spring, and which 
comes from mutual entertaining and sharing in 
religion and mystic ceremonies.” So, too, in the 
case of these two friends who accompanied him home ; 
it was for these reasons and because of their assistance 
in his homeward voyage that they became his com- 
panions. But on their arrival in Sicily, when they 
perceived that Dion was slanderously charged before 
the Siceliots whom he had set free with plotting to 
become tyrant, they not only betrayed their com- 
panion and host but became themselves, so to say, 
the authors of his murder, since they stood beside 
the murderers, ready to assist, with arms in their 
hands. For my own part, I neither slur over the 
shamefulness and sinfulness of their action nor do I 
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dwell on it, since there are many others who make 
it their care to recount these doings and will continue 
to do so in time to come. But I do take exception 
to what is said about the Athenians, that these men 
covered their city with shame ; for I assert that it 
was also an Athenian who refused to betray the very 
same man when, by doing so, he might have gained 
wealth and many other honours. For he had become 
his friend not in the bonds of a venal friendship but 
owing to association in liberal education ; since it isin 
this alone that the judicious man should put his trust, 
rather than in kinship of soul or of body. Conse- 
quently, the two murderers of Dion are not important 
enough to cast a reproach upon our city,! as though 
they had ever yet shown themselves men of mark. 
All this has been said by way of counsel to Dion's 
friends and relatives. And one piece of counsel I 
add, as I repeat now for the third time to you in the 
third place the same counsel as before, and the same 
doctrine. Neither Sicily, nor yet any other State— 
such is my doctrine—should be enslaved to human 
despots but rather to laws ; for such slavery is good 
neither for those who enslave nor those who are 
enslaved—themselves, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children; rather is such an attempt wholly 
ruinous, and the dispositions that are wont to grasp 
gains such as these are petty and illiberal, with no 
knowledge of what belongs to goodness and Justice, 
divine or human, either in the present or in the future. 
Of this I attempted to persuade Dion in the first 
place, secondly Dionysius, and now, in the third 
place, you. Be ye, then, persuaded for the sake of 
Zeus, Third Saviour,? and considering also the case 
of Dionysius and of Dion, of whom the former was 
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unpersuaded and is living now no noble life, while 
the latter was persuaded and has nobly died. For 
whatsoever suffering a man undergoes when striving 
after what is noblest both for himself and for his 
State is always right and noble. For by nature none 
of us is immortal, and if any man should come to be 
so he would not be happy, as the vulgar believe ; 
for no evil nor good worthy of account belongs to 
what is soulless, but they befall the soul whether it 
be united with a body or separated therefrom. But 
we ought always truly to believe the ancient and 
holy doctrines which declare to us that the soul is 
immortal and that it has judges and pays the greatest 
penalties, whensoever a man is released from his 
body ; wherefore also one should: account it a lesser 
evil to suffer than to perform the great iniquities 
and injustices.1 But.to these doctrines the man who 
is fond of riches but poor in soul listens not, or if he 
listens he laughs them (as he thinks) to scorn, while 
he shamelessly plunders ‘from all quarters everything 
which he thinks likely to provide himself, like a beast, 
with food or drink or the satiating himself with the 
slavish and graceless pleasure which is miscalled by 
the name of the Goddess of Love”; for he is blind 
and fails to see what a burden of sin—how grave an 
evil—ever accompanies each wrong-doing ; which 
burden the wrong-doer must of necessity drag after 
him both while he moves about on earth and when 
he has gone beneath the earth again on a journey 
that is unhonoured and in all ways utterly miserable. 

Of these and other like doctrines I tried to per- 


1 This theme is to be found also in the Gorgias and 
Republic; cf. also Lysis 217 B. 
è? Cf. Gorg. 493 £, Phaedo 81 B, Phileb. 12 B. 
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suade Dion, and I have the best of rights to be angry 
with the men who slew him, very much as I have 
to be angry also with Dionysius ; for both they and 
he have done the greatest of injuries both to me, 
and, one may say, to all the rest of mankind—they 
by destroying the man who purposed to practise 
justice, and he by utterly refusing to practise justice, 
when he had supreme power, throughout all his 
empire ; although if, in that empire, philosophy and 
power had really been united in the same person the 
radiance thereof would have shone through the whole 
world of Greeks and barbarians, and fully imbued 
them with the true conviction that no State nor any 
individual man can ever become happy unless he 
passes his life in subjection to justice combined with 
wisdom, whether it be that he possesses these virtues 
within himself or as the result of being reared and 
trained righteously under holy rulers in their ways. 
Such were the injuries committed by Dionysius ; 
and, compared to these, the rest of the injuries he 
did I would count but small. And the murderer of 
Dion is not aware that he has brought about the 
same result as Dionysius. For as to Dion, I know 
clearly—in so far as it is possible for a man to speak 
with assurance about men—that, if he had gained 
possession of the kingdom, he would never have 
adopted for his rule any other principle than this : 
when he had first brought gladness to Syracuse, his 
own fatherland, by delivering her from bondage, and 
had established her in a position of freedom, he would 
have endeavoured next, by every possible means, to 
set the citizens in order by suitable laws of the best 
kind ; and as the next step after this, he would have 
done his utmost to colonize the whole of Sicily and 
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to make it free from the barbarians, by driving out 
some of them and subduing others more easily than 
did Hiero.! And if all this had been done by a man 
who was just and courageous and temperate and 
wisdom-loving, the most of men would have formed 
the same opinion of virtue which would have pre- 
vailed, one may say, throughout the whole world, if 
Dionysius had been persuaded by me, and which 
would have saved all. But as it is, the onset of some 
deity or some avenging spirit, by means of lawless- 
ness and godlessness and, above all, by the rash 
acts of ignorance 2—that ignorance which is the root 
whence all evils for all men spring and which will 
bear hereafter most bitter fruit for those who have 
planted it—this it is which for the second time has 
wrecked and ruined all. 

But now, for the third time, let us speak good 
words, for the omen’s sake. Nevertheless, I counsel 

ou, his friends, to imitate Dion in his devotion to 
his fatherland and in his temperate mode of life ; 
and to endeavour to carry out his designs, though 
under better auspices ; and what those designs were 
you have learnt from me clearly. But if any amongst 
you is unable to live in the Dorian fashion of his 
forefathers and follows after the Sicilian way of life 
and that of Dion’s murderers, him you should neither 
call to your aid nor imagine that he could ever per- 
form a loyal or sound action; but all others you 
should call to aid you in repeopling all Sicily and 
giving it equal laws, calling them both from Sicily 
itself and from the whole of the Peloponnese, not 
fearing even Athens itself; for there too there are 


2 For the calamitous effects of “ ignorance ” (or “ folly ”) 
cf. Laws 688 c ff., 863 c ff. 
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those who surpass all men in virtue, and who detest 
the enormities of men who slay their hosts. But— 
though these results may come about later,—if for 
the present you are beset by the constant quarrels 
of every kind which spring up daily between the 
factions, then every single man on whom the grace 
of Heaven has bestowed even a small measure of 
right opinion must surely be aware that there is no 
cessation of evils for the warring factions until those 
who have won the mastery cease from perpetuating 
feuds by assaults and expulsions and executions, and 
cease from seeking to wreak vengeance on their foes ; 
and, exercising mastery over themselves, lay down 
impartial laws which are framed to satisfy the van- 
quished no less than themselves ; and compel the 
vanquished to make use of these laws by means of 
two compelling forces, namely, Reverence and Fear * 
—Fear, inasmuch as they make it plain that they 
are superior to them in force; and Reverence, 
because they show themselves superior both in their 
attitude to pleasures and in their greater readiness 
and ability to subject themselves to the laws. In no 
other way is it possible for a city at strife within 
itself to cease from evils, but strife and enmity and 
hatred and suspicion are wont to keep for ever 
recurring in cities when their inner state is of this 
kind.? 

Now those who have gained the mastery, whenever 
they become desirous of safety, ought always to 
choose out among themselves such men of Greek 
origin as they know by inquiry to be most excellent 
—men who are, in the first place, old, and who have 
wives and children at home, and forefathers as 
numerous and good and famous as possible, and who 
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are all in possession of ample property ; and for a 
city of ten thousand citizens, fifty such men would 
be a sufficient number.! These men they should 
fetch from their homes by means of entreaties and 
the greatest possible honours ; and when they have 
fetched them they should entreat and enjoin them 
to frame laws, under oath that they will give no 
advantage either to conquerors or conquered, but 
equal rights in common to the whole city. And 
when the laws have been laid down, then everything 
depends upon the following condition. On the one 
hand, if the victors prove themselves subservient to 
the laws more than the vanquished, then all things 
will abound in safety and happiness, and all evils 
will be avoided; but should it prove otherwise, 
neither I nor anyone else should be called in to 
take part in helping the man who refuses to obey 
our present injunctions. For this course of action is 
closely akin to that which Dion and I together, in 
our plans for the welfare of Syracuse, attempted to 
carry out, although it is but the second-best?; for 
the first was that which we first attempted to carry 
out with the aid of Dionysius himself—a plan which 
would have benefited all alike, had it not been that 
some Chance, mightier than men, scattered it to the 
winds. Now, however, it is for you to endeavour to 
carry out our policy with happier results by the aid 
of Heaven’s blessing and divine good-fortune.® 

Let this, then, suffice as my counsel and my charge, 
and the story of my former visit to the court of 
Dionysius. In the next place, he that cares to listen 
may hear the story of my later journey by sea, and 
how naturally and reasonably it came about. For 
(as I said) I had completed my account of the first 
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period of my stay in Sicily 1 before I gave my counsel 
to the intimates and companions of Dion. What 
happened next was this: I urged Dionysius by all 
means possible to let me go, and we both made a 
compact that when peace was concluded (for at that 
time there was war in Sicily 2) Dionysius, for his 
part, should invite Dion and me back again, as soon 
as he had made his own power more secure ; and he 
asked Dion to regard the position he was now in not 
as a form of exile but rather as a change of abode ; 
and I gave a promise that upon these conditions I 
would return. When peace was made he kept send- 
ing for me ; but he asked Dion to wait still another 
year, although he kept demanding most insistently 
that I should come. Dion, then, kept urging and 
entreating me to make the voyage; for in truth 
constant accounts were pouring in from Sicily how 
Dionysius was now once more marvellously en- 
amoured of philosophy ; and for this reason Dion 
was strenuously urging me not to disobey his sum- 
mons. I was of course well aware that such things 
often happen to the young in regard to philosophy ; 
but none the less I deemed it safer, at least for 
the time, to give a wide berth both to Dion and 
Dionysius, and I angered them both by replying 
that I was an old man and that none of the steps 
which were now being taken were in accordance with 
our compact. 

Now it seems that after this Archytas 3 arrived at 
the court of Dionysius; for when I sailed away, I 
had, before my departure, effected a friendly alliance 
between Archytas and the Tarentines and Dionysius ; 


> A famous scientist and statesman of Tarentum ; cf. 
350 a infra, Ep. xiii. 360 c. 
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and there were certain others in Syracuse who had 
had some teaching from Dion, and others again who 
had been taught by these, men who were stuffed 
with some borrowed philosophical doctrines. These 
men, I believe, tried to discuss these subjects with 
Dionysius, on the assumption that Dionysius was 
thoroughly instructed in all my system of thought. 
Now besides being naturally gifted otherwise with a 
capacity for learning Dionysius has an extraordinary 
love of glory. Probably, then, he was pleased with 
what was said and was ashamed of having it known 
that he had no lessons while I was in the country ; 
and in consequence of this he was seized with a 
desire to hear my doctrines more explicitly, while 
at the same time he was spurred on by his love of 
glory : and we have already explained, in the account 
we gave a moment ago,! the reasons why he had not 
been a hearer of mine during my previous sojourn. 
So when I had got safely home and had refused his 
second summons, as I said just now, Dionysius was 
greatly afraid, I believe, because of his love of glory, 
lest any should suppose that it was owing to my 
contempt for his nature and disposition, together 
with my experience of his mode of life, that I was 
ungracious and was no longer willing to come to his 
court. 

Now I am bound to tell the truth, and to put up 
with it should anyone, after hearing what took place, 
come to despise, after all, my philosophy and con- 
sider that the tyrant showed intelligence. For, in 
fact, Dionysius, on this third occasion, sent a trireme 
to fetch me, in order to secure my comfort on the 
voyage; and he sent Archedemus, one of the associ- 
ates of Archytas, believing that I esteemed him above 
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all others in Sicily, and other Sicilians of my acquaint- 
ance ; and all these were giving me the same account, 
how that Dionysius had made marvellous progress 
in philosophy. And he sent an exceedingly long 
letter, since he knew how I was disposed towards 
Dion and also Dion’s eagerness that I should make 
the voyage! and come to Syracuse ; for his letter 
was framed to deal with all these circumstances, 
having its commencement couched in some such 
terms as these—“ Dionysius to Plato,” followed by 
the customary greetings ; after which, without further 
preliminary—“ If you are persuaded by us and come 
now to Sicily, in the first place you will find Dion’s 
affairs proceeding in whatever way you yourself 
may desire—and you will desire, as I know, what is 
reasonable, and I will consent thereto ; but otherwise 
none of Dion’s affairs, whether they concern himself 
or anything else, will proceed to your satisfaction.”’ 
Such were his words on this subject, but the rest it 
were tedious and inopportune to repeat. And other 
letters kept coming both from Archytas and from 
the men in Tarentum, eulogizing the philosophy of 
Dionysius, and saying that unless I come now I 
should utterly dissolve their friendship with Dionysius 
which I had brought about, and which was of no 
small political importance. Such then being the 
nature of the summons which I then received,—when 
on the one hand the Sicilians and Italians were pulling 
me in and the Athenians, on the other, were literally 
pushing me out, so to say, by their entreaties,—once 
again the same argument recurred, namely, that it 
was my duty not to betray Dion, nor yet my hosts 
and comrades in Tarentum. And I felt also myself 


1 Of. Ep. iii. 317, 
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that there would be nothing surprising in a young 
man, who was apt at learning, attaining to a love of 
the best life through hearing lectures on subjects of 
importance. So it seemed to be my duty to deter- 
mine clearly in which way the matter really stood, 
and in no wise to prove false to this duty, nor to 
leave myself open to a reproach that would be truly 
serious, if so be that any of these reports were true. 

So having blindfolded myself with this argumenta- 
tion I made the journey, although, naturally, with 
many fears and none too happy forebodings. How- 
ever, when I arrived the third time, I certainly did 
find it really a case of “ the Third to the Saviour ” 1: 
for happily I did get safely back again; and for this 
I ought to give thanks, after God, to Dionysius, 
seeing that, when many had planned to destroy me, 
he prevented them and paid some regard to rever- 
ence in his dealings with me. And when IJ arrived, 
I deemed that I ought first of all to gain proof of 
this point,—whether Dionysius was really inflamed 
by philosophy, as it were by fire, or all this per- 
sistent account which had come to Athens was empty 
rumour. Now there is a method of testing such 
matters which is not ignoble but really suitable in 
the case of tyrants, and especially such as are 
crammed with borrowed doctrines; and this was 
certainly what had happened to Dionysius, as I 
perceived as soon as I arrived. To such persons 
one must point out what the subject is as a whole, 
and what its character, and how many preliminary 
subjects it entails and how much labour. For on 
hearing this, if the pupil be truly philosophic, in 
sympathy with the subject and worthy of it, because 
divinely gifted, he believes that he has been shown 
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a marvellous pathway and that he must brace himself 
at once to follow it, and that life will not be worth 
living if he does otherwise. After this he braces 
both himself and him who is guiding him on the 
path, nor does he desist until either he has reached 
the goal of all his studies, or else has gained such 
power as to be capable of directing his own steps 
without the aid of the instructor. It is thus, and in 
this mind, that such a student lives, occupied indeed 
in whatever occupations he may find himself, but 
always beyond all else cleaving fast to philosophy 
and to that mode of daily life which will best make 
him apt to learn and of retentive mind and able to 
reason within himself soberly ; but the mode of life 
which is opposite to this he continually abhors. 
Those, on the other hand, who are in reality not 
philosophic, but superficially tinged by opinions,— 
like. men whose bodies are sunburnt on the surface 
—when they see how many studies are required and 
how great labour,! and how the orderly mode of 
daily life is that which befits the subject, they deem 
it difficult or impossible for themselves, and thus they 
become in fact incapable of pursuing it; while some 
of them persuade themselves that they have been 
sifficiently instructed in the whole subject and no 
longer require any further effort. 

Now this test proves the clearest and most in- 
fallible in dealing with those who are luxurious 
and incapable of enduring labour, since it prevents 
any of them from ever casting the blame on his 
instructor instead of on himself and his own inability 
to pursue all the studies which are accessory to his 
subject. 

This, then, was the purport of what I said to 
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Dionysius on that occasion. ¥ did not, however, 
expound the matter fully, nor did Dionysius ask me 
to do se; for he claimed that he himself knew many 
of the most important doctrines and was sufficiently 
informed owing to the versions he had heard from 
his other teachers. And I am even told that later 
on he himself wrote a treatise on the subjects in 
which I then instructed him, composing it as though 
it were something of his own invention and quite 
different from what he had heard; but of all this I 
know nothing. I know indeed that certain others 
have written about these same subjects ; but what 
manner of men they are not even themselves know.} 
But thus much I can certainly declare concerning all 
these writers, or prospective writers, who claim to 
know the subjects which I seriously study, whether 
as hearers of mine or of other teachers, or from their 
own discoveries ; it is impossible, in my judgement 
at least, that these men should understand anything 
about this subject. There does not exist, nor will 
there ever exist, any treatise of mine dealing there- 
with. For it does not at all admit of verbal expres- 
sion like other studies, but, as a result of continued 
application to the subject itself and communion 
therewith, it is brought to birth in the soul on a 
sudden,? as light that is kindled by a leaping spark, 
and thereafter it nourishes itself. Notwithstanding, 
of thus much I am certain, that the best statement 
of these doctrines in writing or in speech would be 
my own statement ; and further, that if they should 
be badly stated in writing, it is I who would be the 
person most deeply pained. And if I had thought 
that these subjects ought to be fully stated in writing 
or in speech to the public,? what nobler action could 
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I have performed in my life than that of writing 
what is of great benefit to mankind and bringing 
forth to the light for all men the nature of reality ? 
But were I to undertake this task it would not, as I 
think, prove a good thing for men, save for some few 
who are able to discover the. truth themselves with 
but little instruction ; for as to the rest, some it would 
most unseasonably fill with a mistaken contempt, and 
others with an overweening and empty aspiration, as 
though they had learnt some sublime mysteries. 

But concerning these studies I am minded to 
speak still more at length, since the subject with 
which I am dealing! will perhaps be clearer when 
I have thus spoken. For there is a certain true 
argument which confronts the man who ventures to 
write anything at all of these matters,—an argument 
which, although I have frequently stated it in the 
past, seems to require statement also at the present 
time. 

Every existing object has three things ? which are 
the necessary means-by which knowledge of that 
object is acquired; and the knowledge itself is a 
fourth thing; and as a fifth one must postulate 
the object itself which is cognizable and true. First 
of these comes the name; secondly the definition ; 
thirdly the image ; fourthly the knowledge. If you 
wish, then, to understand what I am now saying, 
take a single example and learn from it what applies 
to all. There is an object called a circle, which has 
for its name the word we have just mentioned ; and, 
secondly, it has a definition, composed of names and 
verbs ; for “ that which is everywhere equidistant 
from the extremities to the centre” will be the 
definition of that object which has for its name 
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“ round ” and “ spherical ” and “ circle.” 1 And in 
the third place there is that object which is in course 
of being portrayed and obliterated, or of being 
shaped with a lathe, and falling into decay; but 
none of these affections is suffered by the circle itself, 
whereto all these others are related inasmuch as it 
is distinct therefrom. Fourth comes knowledge and 
intelligence and true opinion regarding these objects ; 
and these we must assume to form a single whole, 
which does not exist in vocal utterance or in bodily 
forms but in souls; whereby it is plain that it differs 
both from the nature of the circle itself and from the 
three previously mentioned. And of those four 
intelligence approaches most nearly in kinship and 
similarity to the fifth,2 and the rest are further 
removed. 

The same is true alike of the straight and of the 
spherical form, and of colour, and of the good and 
the fair and the just, and of all bodies whether manu- 
factured or naturally produced (such as fire and 
water and all such substances), and of all living 
creatures, and of all moral actions or passions in 
souls. For unless a man somehow or other grasps 
the four of these, he will never perfectly acquire 
knowledge of the fifth. Moreover, these four at- 
tempt to express the quality of each object no less 
than its real essence, owing to the weakness inherent 
in language? ; and for this reason, no man of in- 
telligence will ever venture to commit to it the 
concepts of his reason, especially when it is unalterable 
—as is the case with what is formulated in writing. 

But here again you must learn further the meaning 
of this last statement. Every one of the circles which 
are drawn in geometric exercises or are turned by 
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the lathe is full of what is opposite to the fifth, since 
it is in contact with the straight everywhere 1; 
whereas the circle itself, as we affirm, contains 
within itself no share greater or less of the opposite 
nature. And none of the objects, we affirm, has 
any fixed name, nor is there anything to prevent 
forms which are now called “ round ” from being 
called “straight,” and the “straight” “round” ?; 
and men will find the names no less firmly fixed 
when they have shifted them and apply them in an 
opposite sense. Moreover, the same account holds 
good of the Definition also, that, inasmuch as it is 
compounded of names and verbs, it is in no case 
fixed with sufficient firmness.2 And so with each of 
the Four, their inaccuracy is an endless topic; but, 
as we mentioned a moment ago, the main point is 
this, that while there are two separate things, the 
real essence and the quality, and the soul seeks to 
know not the quality but the essence, each of the 
Four proffers to the soul either in word or in concrete 
form that which is not sought ; and by thus causing 
each object which is described or exhibited to be 
always easy of refutation by the senses, it fills prac- 
tically all men with all manner of perplexity and 
uncertainty. In respect, however, of those other 
objects the truth of which, owing to our bad training, 
we usually do not so much as seek—being content 
with such of the images as are proffered,—those of 
us who answer are not made to look ridiculous by 
those who question, we being capable of analysing 
and convicting the Four. But in all cases where we 


2 Cf, Cratyl. 384 D, £ for the view that names are not 
natural but conventional fixities. 
3 Cf. Theaet. 208 B ff. for the instability of Definitions. 
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compel a man to give the Fifth as his answer and to 
explain it, anyone who is able and willing to upset 
the argument gains the day, and makes the person 
who is expounding his view by speech or writing or 
answers appear to most of his hearers to be wholly 
ignorant of the subjects about which he is attempt- 
ing to write or speak; for they are ignorant some- 
times of the fact that it is not the soul of the writer 
or speaker that is being convicted but the nature of 
each of the Four, which is essentially defective. But 
it is the methodical study of all these stages, passing 
in turn from one to another, up and down, which 
with difficulty implants knowledge, when the man 
himself, like his object, is of a fine nature; but if 
his nature is bad—and, in fact, the condition of most 
men’s souls in respect of learning and of what are 
termed “ morals” is either naturally bad or else 
corrupted,—then not even Lynceus! himself could 
make such folk see. In one word, neither receptivity 
nor memory will ever produce knowledge in him who 
has no affinity with the object, since it does not 
germinate to start with in alien states of mind ;. 
consequently neither those who have no natural 
connexion or affinity with things just, and all else 
that is fair, although they are both receptive and 
retentive in various ways of other things, nor yet 
those who possess such affinity but are unreceptive 
and unretentive—none, I say, of these will ever learn 
to the utmost possible extent the truth of virtue nor 
yet of vice. For in learning these objects it is 
necessary to learn at the same time both what is 
false and what is true of the whole of Existence,? 
and that through the most diligent and prolonged 
investigation, as I said at the commencement ?; and it 
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is by meansof the examination of each of these objects, 
comparing one with another—names and definitions, 
visions and sense-perceptions,— proving them by 
kindly proofs and employing questionings and answer- 
ings that are void of envy—it is by such means, and 
hardly so, that there bursts out the light of intelligence 
and reason regarding each object in the mind of him 
who uses every effort of which mankind is capable. 

And this is the reason why every serious man in 
dealing with really serious subjects 1 carefully avoids 
writing, lest thereby he may possibly cast them as 
a prey to the envy and stupidity of the public. In 
one word, then, our conclusion must be that whenever 
one sees a man’s written compositions—whether they 
be the laws of a legislator or anything else in any 
other form,—these are not his most serious works, 
if so be that the writer himself is serious: rather 
those works abide in the fairest region he possesses.’ 
If, however, these really are his serious efforts, and 
put into writing, it is not “the gods” but mortal 
men who “ Then of a truth themselves have utterly 
ruined his senses.” 3 

Whosoever, then, has accompanied me in this 
story and this wandering of mine will know full well 
that, whether it be Dionysius or any lesser or greater 
man who has written something about the highest 
and first truths of Nature, nothing of what he has 
written, as my argument shows, is based on sound 
teaching or study. Otherwise he would have rever- 
enced these truths as I do, and would not have dared 
to expose them to unseemly and degrading treat- 
ment. For the writings of Dionysius were not meant 
as aids to memory, since there is no fear lest anyone 
should forget the truth if once he grasps it with his 
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soul, seeing that it occupies the smallest possible 
space!; rather, if he wrote at all, it was to gratify 
his base love of glory, either by giving out the 
doctrines as his own discoveries, or else by showing, 
forsooth, that he shared a culture which he by no 
means deserved because of his lust for the fame 
accruing from its possession. Well, then, if such was 
the effect produced on Dionysius by our one con- 
versation, perhaps it was so; but how this effect was 
produced “ God troweth,”’ as the Theban says?; for 
as I said,? I explained my doctrine to him then on 
one occasion only, and never again since then. 

And if anyone is concerned to discover how it was 
that things actually happened as they did in regard 
to this matter, he ought to consider next the reason 
why we did not explain our doctrine a second time, 
or a third time, or still more often. Does Dionysius 
fancy that he possesses knowledge, and is his know- 
ledge adequate, as a result of hearing me once only, 
or as the result of his own researches, or of previous 
instruction from other teachers ? Or does he regard 
my doctrines as worthless? Or, thirdly, does he 
believe them to be beyond and above his capacity, 
and that he himself would be really incapable of 
living a life devoted to wisdom and virtue? For if 
he deems them worthless he will be in conflict with 
many witnesses who maintain the opposite, men who 
should be vastly more competent judges of such 
matters than Dionysius. While if he claims that he 
has found out these truths by research or by instruc- 
tion, and if he admits their value for the liberal 
education of the soul, how could he possibly (unless 
he is a most extraordinary person) have treated the 
leading authority ë on this subject with such ready 
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disrespect? And how he showed this disrespect I 
will now relate. 

It happened next, after no long interval, that 
whereas Dionysius had previously allowed Dion to 
remain in possession of his own property and to 
enjoy the income, he now ceased to permit Dion's 
trustees to remit it to the Peloponnese, just as 
though he had entirely forgotten the terms of his 
letter, claiming that the property belonged not to 
Dion but to his son, his own nephew, of whom he 
was the legal trustee. Such were his actions during 
this period up to this point ; and when matters had 
turned out thus, I perceived clearly what kind of 
love Dionysius had for philosophy ; and, moreover, 
I had good reason to be annoyed, whether I wished 
it or not. For by then it was already summer and 
the season for ships to sail. Still I judged that I had 
no right.to be more angry with Dionysius than with 
myself and those who had forced me to come the 
third time to the straits adjoining Scylla—‘‘ There yet 
again to traverse the length of deadly Charybdis ” 1; 
rather I should inform Dionysius that it was impossible 
for me to remain now that Dion was so insultingly 
treated. He, however, tried to talk me over and 
entreated me to remain, as he thought it would not 
be to his own credit that I should hurry away in 
person to convey such tidings; and when he failed 
to persuade me he promised to provide a passage 
for me himself. For I was proposing to embark and 
sail in the trading-vessels ; because I was enraged 
and thought that I ought to stop at nothing, in case 
I were hindered, seeing that I was manifestly doing 
no wrong but suffering wrong. But when he saw 
that I had no inclination to remain he devised a 
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scheme of the following kind to secure my remaining 
over that sailing-season. On the following day he 
came and addressed me in these plausible terms : 
< You and IJ,” he said, “ must get Dion and Dion’s 
affairs cleared out of the way, to stop our frequent 
disputes about them. And this,’ said he, “ is what 
I will do for Dion for your sake. I require that he 
shall remove his property and reside in the Pelopon- 
nese, not, however, as an exile but possessing the 
right to visit this country also whenever it is mutually 
agreed by him and by me and by you his friends. 
But this is on condition that he does not conspire 
against me; and you and your associates! and 
Dion’s here in Sicily shall be the guarantors of these 
terms, and he shall furnish you with his security. 
And all the property he shall take shall be deposited 
in the Peloponnese and Athens with such persons as 
you shall think fit; and he shall enjoy the income 
from it but shall not be. authorized to remove it 
without your consent. For I do not altogether trust 
him to act justly towards me if he had the use of 
these funds—for they will be by no means small ; 
and I put more trust in you and your friends. So 
consider whether this arrangement contents you, and 
remain on these terms for the present year, and 
when next season arrives depart and take with you 
these funds of Dion. And I am well assured that 
Dion will be most grateful to you for having effected 
this arrangement on his behalf.” 

And I, when I heard this speech, was annoyed, but 
none the less I replied that I would think it over and 
let him know next day my decision about the matter ; 
and to this we both then agreed. So after this, 
when I was by myself, I was thinking it over, very 
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much perturbed. And in my deliberation the first 
and foremost reflexion was this—“ Come now, sup- 
pose that Dionysius has no intention of performing 
any of his promises, and suppose that on my departure 
he sends a plausible note to Dion—both writing 
himself and charging many of his friends also to do 
so—stating the proposal he is now making to me, 
and how in spite of his wish I had refused to do what 
he had invited me to do, and had taken no interest 
at all in Dion’s affairs ; and beyond all this, suppose 
that he is no longer willing to send me away by 
giving his own personal order to one of the ship- 
masters, but makes it plain to them all that he has 
no wish for me to sail away in comfort—in this case 
would any of them consent to convey me as a 
passenger,! starting off from the residence of Diony- 
sius?” For, in addition to my other misfortunes, 
I was lodging in the garden adjoining his residence, 
and out of this not even the doorkeeper would have 
allowed me to pass without‘a permit sent him from 
Dionysius. “ On the other hand, if I stay on for the 
year I shall be able to write and tell Dion the position 
in which I am placed and what I am doing ; and if 
Dionysius should actually perform any of his promises, 
I shall have accomplished something not altogether 
contemptible—for Dion’s property, if it is rightly 
valued, amounts probably to as much as a hundred 
talents; whereas if the events now dimly threatening 
come to pass in the way that seems likely, I am at a 
loss to know what I shall do with myself. Notwith- 
standing, I am obliged, it appears, to endure another 
year of toil and endeavour to test by actual experi- 
ence the devices of Dionysius.” 

When I had come to this decision, I said to 
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Dionysius on the following day—" I have decided to 
remain. I request you, however,’ I said, “ not to 
regard me as Dion’s master, but to join with me 
yourself in sending him a letter explaining what 
we have now decided, and asking him whether it 
satisfies him ; and if not, and if he desires and claims 
other conditions, let him write them to us im- 
mediately ; and do you refrain till then from taking 
any new step in regard to his affairs.” This is what 
was said, and this is what we agreed, pretty nearly 
in the terms I have now stated. 

After this the vessels had put to sea and it was no 
longer possible for me to sail; and then it was that 
Dionysius remembered to tell me that one half of 
the property ought to belong to Dion, the other 
half to his son; and he said that he would sell it, 
and when sold he would give me the one half to 
convey to Dion, and leave the half intended for his 
son where it was; for that was the most equitable 
arrangement. I, then, ‘although I was dumb- 
founded at his statement, deemed that it would be 
utterly ridiculous to gainsay him any more; I 
replied, however, that we ought to wait for the letter 
from Dion, and then send him back this proposal by 
letter. But immediately after this he proceeded to 
sell the whole of Dion’s property in a very high- 
handed fashion, where and how and to what pur- 
chasers he chose, without ever saying a single word 
to me about the matter ; and verily I, in like manner, 
forbore to talk to him at all any longer about Dion's 
affairs ; for I thought that there was no longer any 
profit in so doing. 

Now up to this time I had been assisting in this 
way philosophy and my friends ; but after this, the 
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kind of life we lived, Dionysius and I, was this— 
I was gazing out of my cage, like a bird! that is 
longing to fly off and away, while he was scheming how 
he might shoo me back without paying away any of 
Dion's money ; nevertheless, to the whole of Sicily 
we appeared to be comrades. 

Now Dionysius attempted, contrary to his father’s 
practice, to reduce the pay of the older members of 
his mercenary force, and the soldiers, being infuriated, 
assembled together and refused to permit it. And 
when he kept trying to force them by closing the 
gates of the citadel,? they immediately rushed up to 
the walls shouting out a kind of barbaric war-chant ; 
whereupon Dionysius became terribly alarmed and 
conceded all and even more than all to those of the 
peltasts that were then assembled. 

Then a report quickly got abroad that Heracleides 3 
was to blame for all this trouble ; and Heracleides, 
on hearing this, took himself off and vanished. Then 
Dionysius was secking to capture him, and finding 
himself at a loss he summoned Theodotes to his 
garden ; and it happened that at the time I too was 
walking in the garden. Now the rest of their con- 
versation I neither know nor heard, but I both know 
and remember what Theodotes said to Dionysius in 
my presence. “ Plato,” he said, “ I am urging this 
course on our friend Dionysius: if I prove able to 
fetch Heracleides here to answer the charges now 
made against him, in case it is decided that he must 
not reside in Sicily, I claim that he should have a 


beyond the walls of the Acropolis; so when Plato had to 
quit the Acropolis he was surrounded by them in his new 

lodgings. 
° Cf. Ep. iii. 318 c for Heracleides, Theodotes, and Eurybius,. 
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passage to the Peloponnese, taking his son and his 
wife, and reside there without doing injury to 
Dionysius, and enjoying the income from his prop- 
erty. In fact I have already sent to fetch him, and 
I will now send again, in case he should obey either 
my former summons or the present one. And I 
request and beseech Dionysius that, should anyone 
meet with Heracleides, whether in the country or 
here in the city, no harm should be inflicted on him 
beyond his removal out of the country until Dionysius 
has come to some further decision.” And addressing 
Dionysius he said, “ Do you agree to this?” “I 
agree, he replied, “ that even if he be seen at your 
house he shall suffer no harm beyond what has now 
been mentioned.” 

Now on the next day, at evening, Eurybius and 
Theodotes came to me hurriedly, in an extraordinary 
state of perturbation ; and Theodotes said—* Plato, 
were you present yesterday at the agreement which 
Dionysius made with us both concerning Hera- 
cleides?” “Of course I was,’ I replied. “ But 
now, he said, “ peltasts! are running about seeking 
to capture Heracleides, and he is probably somewhere 
about here. But do you now by all means accom- 
pany us to Dionysius.” So we set off and went in to 
where he was; and while they two stood in silence, 
weeping, I said to him—‘ My friends here are 
alarmed lest you should take any fresh step regarding 
Heracleides, contrary to our agreement of yesterday ; 
for I believe it is known that he has taken refuge 
somewhere hereabouts.” On hearing this, Dionysius 
fired up and went all colours, just as an angry man 


1 i.e. light-armed soldiers, so called from the kind of light 
shield they carried. 
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would do; and Theodotes fell at his knees and grasp- 
ing his hand besought him with tears to do no such 
thing. And I interposed and said by way of en- 
couragement—" Cheer up, Theodotes ; for Dionysius 
will never dare to act otherwise contrary to yesterday’s 
agreement.” Then Dionysius, with a highly tyran- 
nical glare at me, said—‘‘ With you I made no 
agreement, great or small.” “ Heaven is witness,” 
I replied, “that you did,—not to do what this man 
is now begging you not to do.” And when I had 
said this I turned away and went out. After this 
Dionysius kept on hunting after Heracleides, while 
Theodotes kept sending messengers to Heracleides 
bidding him to flee. And Dionysius sent out Tisias 
and his peltasts with orders to pursue him; but 
Heracleides, as it was reported, forestalled them by 
a fraction of a day and made his escape into the 
Carthaginians’ province. 

Now after this Dionysius decided that his previous 
plot of refusing to pay over Dion’s money would 
furnish him with a plausible ground for a quarrel 
with me; and, as a first step, he sent me out of the 
citadel, inventing the excuse that the women had 
to perform a sacrifice of ten days’ duration in the 
garden where I was lodging ; so during this period 
he gave orders that I should stay outside with 
Archedemus. And while I was there Theodotes sent 
for me and was loud in his indignation at what had 
then taken place and in his blame of Dionysius ; 
but the latter, when he heard that I had gone to 
the house of Theodotes, by way of making this a 
new pretext, akin to the old, for his quarrel against 
me, sent a man to ask me whether I had really 
visited Theodotes when he invited me. “ Cer- 
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tainly,” I replied; and he said—‘‘ Well then, he 
ordered me to tell you that you are not acting at all 
honourably in always preferring Dion and Dion’s 
friends to him.” Such were his words; and after 
this he did not summon me again to his house, as 
though it was now quite clear that I was friendly 
towards Theodotes and Heracleides but hostile to 
him ; and he supposed that I bore him no goodwill 
because of the clean sweep he was making of Dion’s 
moneys. 

Thereafter I was residing outside the citadel 
among the mercenaries; and amongst others some 
of the servants who were from Athens, fellow- 
citizens of my own, came to me and reported that 
I had been slanderously spoken of amongst the 
peltasts ; and that some of them were threatening 
that if they could catch me they would make away 
with me. So I devised the following plan to save 
myself: I sent to Archytas and my other friends in 
Tarentum stating the position in which I found 
myself: and they, having found some pretext for 
an Embassy from the State, dispatched a thirty- 
oared vessel, and with it one of themselves, called 
Lamiscus ; and he, when he came, made request to 
Dionysius concerning me, saying that I was desirous 
to depart, and begging him by all means to give his 
consent. To this he agreed, and he sent me forth 
after giving me supplies for the journey ; but as to 
Dion's money, neither did I ask for any of it nor did 
anyone pay me any. 

On arriving at Olympia,! in the Peloponnese, I 
came upon Dion, who was attending the Games; 
and I reported what had taken place. And he, 
calling Zeus to witness, was invoking me and my 
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relatives and friends to prepare at once to take 
vengeance on Dionysius,—we on account of his 
treachery to guests (for that was what Dion said 
and meant), and he himself on account of his wrongful 
expulsion and banishment. And I, when I heard 
this, bade him summon my friends to his aid, should 
they be willing—‘ But as for me,” I said, “ it was 
you yourself, with the others, who by main force, so 
to say, made me an associate of Dionysius at table 
and at hearth and a partaker in his holy rites; and 
he, though he probably believed that I, as many 
slanderers asserted, was conspiring with you against 
himself and his throne, yet refrained from killing me, 
and showed compunction. Thus, not only am I no 
longer, as I may say, of an age to assist anyone in 
war, but I also have ties in common with you both, 
in case you should ever come to crave at all for 
mutual friendship and wish to do one another good ; 
but so long as you desire to do evil, summon others.” 
This I said because I loathed my Sicilian wandering ! 
and its ill-success.. They, however, by their dis- 
obedience and their refusal to heed my attempts at 
conciliation have themselves to blame for all the evils 
which have now happened ; for, in all human prob- 
ability, none of these would ever have occurred if 
Dionysius had paid over the money to Dion or had 
even become wholly reconciled to him, for both my 
will and my power were such that I could have 
easily restrained Dion. But, as things are, by rushing 
the one against the other they have flooded the 
world with woes. 

And yet Dion had the same designs as I myself 
should have had (for so I would maintain) or anyone 
else whose purpose regarding his own power and his 
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friends and his city was the reasonable one of 
achieving the greatest height of power and privilege 
by conferring the greatest benefits. But a man does 
not do this if he enriches himself, his comrades, and 
his city by means of plotting and collecting con- 
spirators, while in reality he himself is poor and not 
his own master but the cowardly slave of pleasures ; 
nor does he do so if he proceeds next to slay the 
owners of property, dubbing them “ enemies,” and 
to dissipate their goods, and to charge his accom- 
plices and comrades not to blame him if any of them 
complains of poverty. So likewise if a man receives 
honour from a city for conferring on it such benefits 
as distributing the goods of the few to the many by 
means of decrees; or if, when he is at the head of 
a large city which holds sway over many smaller 
ones, he distributes the funds of the smaller cities 
to his own, contrary to what is just. For neither 
Dion nor any other will ever voluntarily } aim thus 
at a power that would bring upon himself and his 
race an everlasting curse, but rather at a moderate 
government and the establishment of the justest and 
best of laws by means of the fewest possible exiles 
and executions. 

Yet when Dion was now pursuing this course, 
resolved to suffer rather than to do unholy deeds— 
although guarding himself against so suffering 2— 
none the less when he had attained the highest pitch 
of superiority over his foes he stumbled. And 
therein he suffered no surprising fate. For while, in 
dealing with the unrighteous, a righteous man who 
is sober and sound of mind will never be wholly 


2 For “ suffering ” wrong as a bar to complete happiness 
cf. Laws 829 a. 
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deceived concerning the souls of such men; yet it 
would not, perhaps, be surprising if he were to share 
the fate of a good pilot, who, though he certainly 
would not fail to notice the oncoming of a storm, 
yet might fail to realize its extraordinary and un- 
expected violence, and in consequence of that failure 
might be forcibly overwhelmed. And Dion’s down- 
fall was, in fact, due to the same cause ; for while he 
most certainly did not fail to notice that those who 
brought him down were evil men, yet he did fail to 
realize to what a pitch of folly they had come, and 
of depravity also and voracious greed ; and thereby 
he was brought down and lies fallen, enveloping 
Sicily in immeasurable woe. 

What counsel I have to offer, after this narrative 
of events, has been given already, and so let it 
suffice. But I deemed it necessary to explain the 
reasons why I undertook my second journey to 
Sicily 1 because absurd and irrational stories are 
being told about it. If, therefore, the account I 
have now given appears to anyone more rational, 
and if anyone believes that it supplies sufficient 
excuses for what took place, then I shall regard that 
account as both reasonable and sufficient. 


1 i.e. Plato’s third Sicilian visit (as he does not count the 
first), cf. 330 c, 337 E. 
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PLATO TO THE RELATIVES AND COMPANIONS OF DION 
WISHES WELL-DOING 


Tuer policy which would best serve to secure your 
real “ well-doing ” 1 is that which I shall now en- 
deavour as best I can to describe to you. And I 
hope that my advice will not only be salutary to you 
(though to you in special), but also to all the Syra- 
cusans, in the second place, and, in the third, to 
your enemies and your foes, unless any of them be 
a doer of impious deeds ?; for such deeds are 
irremediable and none could ever wash out their 
stain.’ Mark, then, what I now say. 

Now that the tyranny is broken down over the 
whole of Sicily all your fighting rages round this 
one subject of dispute, the one party desiring to 
recover the headship, and the other to put the 
finishing touch to the expulsion of the tyrants. Now 
the majority of men always believe that the right 
advice about these matters is the advising of such 
action as will do the greatest possible harm to one’s 
enemies and the greatest possible good to one's 
friends ; whereas it is by no means easy to do much 
harm to others without also suffering in turn much 
harm oneself. And without going far afield one may 


8 Of. Gorg. 525 c. 
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see such consequences clearly in the recent events 
in Sicily itself, where the one faction is trying to 
inflict injury and the other to ward off the injurers ; 
and the tale thereof, if ever you told it to others, 
would inevitably prove a most impressive lesson. Of 
such policies, one may say, there is no lack; but 
as for a policy which would prove beneficial to all 
alike, foes as well as friends, or at least as little detri- 
mental as possible to either, such a policy is neither 
easy to discern, nor, when discerned, easy to carry 
out; and to advise such a policy or attempt to describe 
it is much like saying a prayer. Be it so, then, that 
this is nothing but a prayer (and in truth every man 
ought always to begin his speaking and his thinking 
with the gods); yet may it attain fulfilment in 
indicating some such counsel as this :—Now and 
almost ever since the war ? began both you and your 
enemies have been ruled continuously by that one 
family which your fathers set on the throne in the 
hour of their greatest distress, when Greek Sicily 
was in the utmost danger of being entirely overrun 
by the Carthaginians and barbarized. On that 
occasion they chose Dionysius because of his youth 
and warlike prowess to take charge of the military 
operations for which he was suited, with Hipparinus, 
who was older, as his fellow-counsellor, appointing 
them dictators for the safeguarding of Sicily, with 
the title, as men say, of “ tyrants.” But whether 
one prefers to- suppose that the cause which ulti- 
mately brought about their salvation was divine 
Fortune and the Deity, or the virtue of the rulers, 
or possibly the combination of both assisted by the 
citizens of that age—as to this let everyone form his 
own notion ; in any case this was the way in which 
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salvation for the men of that generation came about. 
Seeing, then, that they proved themselves men of 
such a quality, it is surely right that they should be 
repaid with gratitude by all those whom they saved. 
But if in after times the tyrant’s house has wrongly 
abused the bounty of the city, the penalty for this 
it has suffered in part,/ and in part it will have to 
pay. What, then, is the penalty rightly to be exacted 
from them under existing circumstances? If you 
were able to get quit of them easily, without serious 
dangers and trouble, or if they were able to regain 
the empire without difficulty, then, in either case, it 
would not have been possible for me so much as to 
offer the advice which I am now about to utter ; but 
as it is, both of you ought to bear in mind and 
remember how many times each party has hopefully 
imagined that it lacked but a little of achieving 
complete success almost every time; and, what is 
more, that it is precisely this little deficiency which 
is always turning out to be the cause of great and 
numberless evils. And of these evils no limit is ever 
reached, but what seems to be the end of the old is 
always being linked on to the beginning of a new 
brood ; and because of this endless chain of evil the 
whole tribe of tyrants and democrats alike will be 
in danger of destruction. But should any of these 
consequences—likely as they are though lamentable 
—come to pass, hardly a trace of the Greek tongue 
will remain in all Sicily, since it will have been trans- 
formed into a province or dependency of Phoenicians 
or Opicians.? Against this all the Greeks must with 
all zeal provide a remedy. If, therefore, any man 


2 Probably some tribes of central Italy, Samnites or 
Campanians. 
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knows of a remedy that is truer and better than that 
which I am now about to propose, and puts it openly 
before us, he shall have the best right to the title 
“ Friend of Greece.” The remedy, however, which 
commends itself to me I shall now endeavour to 
explain, using the utmost freedom of speech and a 
tone of impartial justice. For indeed I am speaking 
somewhat like an arbitrator, and addressing to the 
two parties, the former despot and his subjects, as 
though each were a single person, the counsel I gave 
of old. And now also my word of advice to every 
despot would be that he should shun the despot’s title 
and his task, and change his despotism for kingship. 
That this is possible has been actually proved by 
that wise and good man Lycurgus!; for when he 
saw that the family of his kinsmen in Argos and in 
Messene had in both cases destroyed both them- 
selves and their city by advancing from kingship 
to despotic power, he:was alarmed about his own 
city as well as his own family, and as a remedy he 
introduced the authority of the Elders and of the 
Ephors to serve as a bond of safety for the kingly 
power è; and because of this they have already 
been kept safe and glorious all these generations 
since Law became with them supreme king over men 
instead of men being despots over the laws. 

And now also I urgently admonish you all to do the 
same. Those of you who are rushing after despotic 
power I exhort to change their course and to flee 
betimes from what is counted as “ bliss ” by men of 
insatiable cravings and empty heads, and to try to 
transform themselves into the semblance of a king, 
and to become subject to kingly laws, owing their 
possession of the highest honours to the voluntary 
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goodwill of the citizens and to the laws. And I 
should counsel those who follow after the ways of 
freedom, and shun as a really evil thing the yoke of 
bondage, to beware lest by their insatiable craving 
for an immoderate freedom they should ever fall sick 
of their forefathers’ disease, which the men of that 
time suffered because of their excessive anarchy, 
through indulging an unmeasured love of freedom. 
For the Siceliots of the age before Dionysius and 
Hipparinus began to rule were living blissfully, as 
they supposed, being in luxury and ruling also 
over their rulers ; and they even stoned to death the 
ten generals who preceded Dionysius, without any 
legal trial,1 to show that they were no slaves of any 
rightful master, nor of any law, but were in all ways 
altogether free. Hence it was that the rule of the 
despots befell them. For as regards both slavery 
and freedom, when either is in excess it is wholly 
evil, but when in moderation wholly good; and 
moderate slavery consists in being the slave of God, 
immoderate, in being the slave of men; and men 
of sound sense have Law for their God,? but men 
without sense Pleasure. 

Since these things are naturally ordained thus, I 
exhort Dion’s friends to declare what I am advising 
to all the Syracusans, as being the joint advice both 
of Dion and myself; and I will be the interpreter 
of what he would have said to you now, were he 
alive and able to speak. “ Pray then,” someone 
might say, “ what message does the advice of Dion 
declare to us concerning the present situation?” 
It is this : 

3 For this artifice of putting words into the mouth of an 
absent speaker cf. Menez. 246 c ff., Ep. vii. 328 D. 
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“Above all else, O ye Syracusans, accept such 
laws as do not appear to you likely to turn your 
minds covetously to money-making and wealth ; 
but rather—since there are three objects, the soul, 
the body, and money besides,—accept such laws as 
cause the virtue of the soul to be held first in honour, 
that of the body second, subordinate to that of the 
soul, and the honour paid to money to come third 
and last, in subjection to both the body and the soul. 
The ordinance which effects this will be truly laid 
down by you as law, since it really makes those who 
obey it blessed?; whereas the phrase which terms 
the rich “ blessed” is not only a miserable one in 
itself, being the senseless phrase of women and 
children, but also. renders those who believe it 
equally miserable. That this exhortation of mine 
is true you will learn by actual experience if you 
make trial of what I am now saying concerning 
laws ; for in all matters experience is held to be the 
truest test. 

And when you have accepted laws of this kind, 
inasmuch as Sicily is beset with dangers, and you are 
neither complete victors nor utterly vanquished, it 
will be, no doubt, both just and profitable for you 
all to pursue a middle course—not only those of you 
who flee from the harshness of the tyranny, but also 
those who crave to win back that tyranny—the men 
whose ancestors in those days performed the mightiest 
deed in saving the Greeks from the barbarians, with 
the result that it is possible for us now to talk 
about constitutions; whereas, if they had then been 
ruined, no place would have been left at all for either 
talk or hope. So, then, let the one party of you 
gain freedom by the aid of kingly rule, and the other 
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gain a form of kingly rule that is not irresponsible, 
with the laws exercising despotic sway over the 
kings themselves as well as the rest of the citizens, 
in case they do anything illegal. On these conditions 
set up kings for all of you, by the help of the gods 
and with honest and sound intent,—my own son 1 
first in return for twofold favours, namely that con- 
ferred by me and that conferred by my father; for 
he delivered the city from barbarians in his own 
day, while I, in the present day, have twice delivered 
it from tyrants,? whereof you yourselves are witnesses. 
And as your second king create the man who pos- 
sesses the same name as my father and is son to 
Dionysius,’ in return for his present assistance and 
for his pious disposition ; for he, though he is sprung 
from a tyrant’s loins, is in act of delivering the city 
of his own free will, gaining thereby for himself and 
for his race everlasting honour in place of a transitory 
and unrighteous tyranny, And, thirdly, you ought 
to invite to become king of Syracuse—as willing king 
of a willing city—him who is now commander of 
your enemies army, Dionysius, son of Dionysius, if 
so be that he is willing of his own accord to transform 
himself into a king, being moved thereto by fear of 
fortune’s changes, and by pity for his country and 
the untended state of her temples and her tombs, 
lest because of his ambition he utterly ruin all and 
become a cause of rejoicing to the barbarians. 

And these three,—whether you grant them the 
power of the Laconian kings * or curtail that power 
by a common agreement,—you should establish as 


* That power was little more than nominal, dealing chiefly 
with matters of religion. 
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kings in some such manner as the following, which 
indeed has been described to you before,' yet listen 
to it now again. 

If you find that the family of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus is willing to make an end of the evils 
now occurring in order to secure the salvation of 
Sicily provided that they receive honours both in the 
present and for the future for themselves and for 
their family, then on these terms, as was said before, 
convoke envoys empowered to negotiate a pact, such 
men as they may choose, whether they come from 
Sicily or from abroad or both, and in such numbers 
as may be mutually agreed: And these men, on 
their arrival, should first lay down laws and a con- 
stitution which is so framed as to permit the kings 
to be put in control of the temples and of all else 
that fitly belongs to those who once were benefactors. 
And as controllers of war and peace they should 
appoint Law-wardens, thirty-five in number, in 
conjunction with the People and the Council. And 
there should be various courts of law for various 
suits, but in matters involving death or exile the 
Thirty-five should form the court; and in addition 
to these there should be judges selected from the 
magistrates of each preceding year, one from each 
magistracy—the one, that is, who is approved as the 
most good and just; and these should decide for 
the ensuing year all cases which involve the death, 
imprisonment or transportation of citizens; and it 
should not be permissible for a king to be a judge 
of such suits, but he, like a priest, should remain 
clean from bloodshed and imprisonment and exile.? 


2 For the scheme here proposed cf. Ep. vii. 337 sB ff., Laws 
752 D ff., 762 c ff., 767 c ff., 855 c. 
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This is what I planned for you when I was alive, 
and it is still my plan now. With your aid, had not 
Furies in the guise of guests 1 prevented me, I should 
then have overcome our foes, and established the 
State in the way I planned ; and after this, had my 
intentions been realized, I should have re-settled the 
rest of Sicily by depriving the barbarians of the 
land they now hold—excepting those who fought in 
defence of the common liberty against the tyranny 
—and restoring the former occupiers of the Greek 
regions to their ancient and ancestral homes. And 
now likewise I counsel you all with one accord to 
adopt and execute these same plans, and to summon 
all to this task, and to count him who refuses as a 
common enemy. Nor is such a course impossible ; 
for when plans actually exist in two souls, and when 
they are readily perceived upon reflexion to be the 
best, he who pronounces such plans impossible is 
hardly a man of understanding. And by the “ two 
souls ° I mean the soul of Hipparinus the son of 
Dionysius and that of my own son ; for should these 
agree together, I believe that all the rest of the 
Syracusans who have a care for their city will consent. 

Well then, when you have paid due honour, with 
prayer, to all the gods and all the other powers to 
whom, along with the gods, it is due, cease not from 
urging and exhorting both friends and opponents 
by gentle means and every means, until, like a 
heaven-sent dream presented to waking eyes,* the 
plan which I have pictured in words be wrought by 
you into plain deeds and brought to a happy con- 
summation.” 


2 Cf. Soph. 266 c, dep. 533 c. 
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PLATO TO ARCHYTAS ! OF TARENTUM WISHES WELL- 
DOING 


Arcuippus and Philonides and their party have 
arrived, bringing us the letter which you gave them, 
and also reporting your news. Their business with 
the city they have completed without difficulty— 
for in truth it was not at all a hard task; and they 
have given us a full account of you, telling us that 
you are-somewhat distressed at not being able to 
get free from your public engagements. Now it is 
plain to almost everyone that the pleasantest thing 
in life is to attend to one’s own business, especially 
when the business one chooses is such as yours ; yet 
you ought also to bear in mind that no one of us 
exists for himself alone, but one share of our existence 
belongs to our country, another to our parents, a 
third to the rest of our friends, while a great part is 
given over to those needs of the hour with which 
our life is beset. And when our country itself calls 
us to public duties, it were surely improper not to 
hearken to the call 2; for to do so will involve the 
further consequence of leaving room to worthless men 
who engage in public affairs from motives that are 
by no means the best. 


2 Cf. Rep. 347, 521, 540. s 
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Enough, however, of this subject. We are looking 
after Echecrates now and we shall do so in the future 
also, for your sake and that of his father Phrynion, 
as well as for the sake of the youth himself. 
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I near that you now are and always have been one 
of Dion’s most intimate companions, since of all who 
pursue philosophy you exhibit the most philosophic 
disposition ; for steadfastness, trustiness, and sin- 
cerity—these I affirm to be the genuine philosophy, 
but as to all other forms of science and cleverness 
which tend in other directions, I shall, I believe, 
be giving them their right names if I dub them 
“ parlour-tricks.! ” 

So farewell, and continue in the same disposition 
in which you are continuing now. 


1 Cf. Gorg. 486 c, 521 D. 


EPISTLE XI 
PLATO TO LAODAMAS WISHES WELL-DOING 


I wrote to you before that in view of all that you 
say it is of great importance that you yourself should 
come to Athens. But since you say that this is 
impossible, the second best course would have been 
that I, if possible, or Socrates should go to you, as 
in fact you said in your letter. At present, however, 
Socrates is laid up with an attack of strangury ; while 
if I were to go there, it would be humiliating if I 
failed to succeed in the task for which you are 
inviting me. But I myself have no great hopes of 
success (as to my reasons for this, another long letter 
would be required to explain them in full), and 
moreover, because of my age, I am not physically fit 
to go wandering about and to run such risks as one 
encounters both by sea and land; and at present 
there is nothing but danger for travellers everywhere.* 
I am able, however, to give you and the settlers 
advice which may seem to be, as Hesiod * says, 
“ Trivial when uttered by me, but hard to be under- 
standed.” For they are mistaken if they believe 
that a constitution could ever be well established 
by any kind of legislation whatsoever without the 


2 A fragment (229) of Hesiod, otherwise unknown: cf. 
Hesiod, Op. et D. 483-454. 
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existence of some authority! in the State which 
supervises the daily life both of slaves and freemen, 
to see that it is both temperate and manly. And 
this condition might be secured if you already 
possess men who are worthy of such authority. If, 
however, you require someone to train them, you do 
not, in my opinion, possess either the trainer or the 
pupils to be trained ; so it only remains for you to 
pray to the gods.? For, in truth, the earlier States 
also were mostly organized in this way ; and they 
came to have a good constitution at a later date, as 
a result of their being confronted with grave troubles, 
either through war or other difficulties, whenever 
there arose in their midst at such a crisis a man of 
noble character in possession of great power. . 

So it is both right and necessary that you should 
at first be eager for these results, but also that you 
should conceive of them in the way I suggest, and 
not be so foolish as to suppose that you will readily 
accomplish anything. Good-fortune attend you ! 


2 For prayer in cases where “ with men it is impossible ” 
cf. Ep. viii. 352 ©, Rep. 540 D. 
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PLATO TO ARCHYTAS OF TARENTUM WISHES WELL- 
DOING 


We have been wonderfully pleased at receiving the 
treatises which have come from you and felt the 
utmost possible admiration for their author ; indeed 
we judged the man to be worthy of those ancient 
ancestors of his. For in truth these men are said 
to be Myrians; and they were amongst those 
Trojans who emigrated in the reign of Laomedon * 
—yaliant men, as the traditional story declares. As 
to those treatises of mine about which you wrote, 
they are not as yet completed, but I have sent them 
to you just in the state in which they happen to be ; 
as concerns their preservation? we are both in 
accord, so that there is no need to give directions. 


(Denied to be Plato's.) 
2 Cf. Ep. ii. 314 a, xiii. 363 E. 
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PLATO TO DIONYSIUS, TYRANT OF SYRACUSE, WISHES 
WELL-DOING 


Let this greeting not only commence my letter but 
serve at the same time as a token that it is from me.} 
Once when you were feasting the Locrian youths 
and were seated at a distance from me, you got up 
and came over to me and in a friendly spirit made 
some remark which I thought excellent, as also did 
my neighbour at the table, who was one of the 
beautiful youths. And he then said—* No doubt, 
Dionysius, you find Plato of great benefit as regards 
philosophy!” And you replied— Yes, and in 
regard to much else; since from the very moment 
of my inviting him I derived benefit at once from the 
very fact that I had‘invited him.” This tone, then, 
should be carefully preserved, in order that the 
mutual benefit we derive from one another may 
always go on increasing. So by way of helping 
towards this end I am now sending you some of the 
Pythagorean works and of the “ Divisions,” and also, 
as we arranged at that time, a man of whom you 
and Archytas—if Archytas has come to your court— 
may be able te make use. His name is Helicon, he 
is a native of Cyzicus, and he is a pupil of Eudoxus 2 
and exceedingly well versed in all his doctrine. 
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Moreover, he has associated with one of the pupils 
of Isocrates and with Polyxenus,! one of Bryson’s 
companions ; and, what is rare in these cases, he is 
not without charm of address nor is he of a churlish 
disposition ; rather he would seem to be gay and 
good-tempered. This, however, I say with trepida- 
tion, since I am uttering an opinion about a man, 
and man though not a worthless is an inconstant 
creature,? save in very few instances and in few 
respects. For even in this man’s case my fears and 
suspicions were such that, when I met him, I observed 
him carefully myself and I made inquiry also from 
his fellow-citizens, and no one had anything bad to 
say of the man. But do you yourself also keep him 
under observation and be cautious. It were best, 
then, if you have any leisure at all, to take lessons 
from him in addition to your other studies in philo- 
sophy;° but if not, get someone else thoroughly 
taught so that you may.learn from him when you 
have leisure, and thereby make progress and gain 
glory,—that so the benefit you gain from me may 
still continue. So much, then, for this subject. 

As regards the things you wrote to me to send you, 
I have had the Apollo made and Leptines ° is bringing 
it to you. It is by a young and good craftsman 
named Leochares.4 He had at his shop another 
piece which was, as I thought, very artistic; so I 
bought it with the intention of presenting it to your 
wife, because she tended me both in health and 
sickness in a manner which did credit both to you 
and to me. So will you give it to her, unless you 


4 A sculptor of some eminence, pupil of Scopas. 
5 Sophrosyne (“ Prudence ”), daughter of Dionysius the 
Elder and niece of Dion. 
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prefer to do otherwise. I am also sending twelve 
jars of sweet wine for the children and two of honey. 
We arrived too late for the storing of the figs, and 
the myrtle-berries that were stored have rotted ; but 
in future we shall take better care of them. About 
the plants Leptines will tell you. 

The money to meet these expenses—I mean for 
the purchases mentioned and for certain State taxes 
—I obtained from Leptines, telling him what I 
thought it best became us to tell him, it being also 
true,—that the sum of about sixteen minas which we 
spent on the Leucadian ship belonged to us; this, 
then, was the sum I obtained, and on obtaining it 
I used it myself and sent off these purchases to you. 

Next, let me tell you what your position is in 
regard to money, both what you have at Athens and 
my own. I shall make use of your money, as I told 
you previously, just as I do that of all my other 
friends ; I use as little as I possibly can, only just 
so much as I and the man I get it from agree to be 
necessary or right or. fitting. Now this is how I am 
situated at present. I have in my charge four 
daughters of those nieces of mine who died at the 
time when you bade me to wear a crown, and I 
refused ; and of these one is of marriageable age, 
one eight years old, one a little over three years, and 
the fourth not yet a year old. To these girls I and 
my friends must give portions—to all pf them, that 
is, whom I live to see married; as to the rest, they 
must look to themselves. Nor should I give portions 
to any whose fathers may get to be,richer than I; 
though at present I am the wealthiest of them, and 
it was I who, with the help of Dion and others, gave 
their mothers their portions. Now the eldest one is 
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marrying Speusippus,! she being his sister’s daughter. 
So for her I require no more than thirty minas, that 
being for us a reasonable dowry. Moreover, in case 
my own mother should die, no more than ten minas 
would be required for the building of her tomb. For 
such purposes, then, these are pretty well all my 
necessary requirements at the present time. And 
should any further expense, private or public, be 
incurred owing to my visit to your court, we must do 
as I said before: I must strive hard to keep the 
expense as low as possible, and if ever that is beyond 
my power, the charge must fall upon you. 

In the next place, as regards the spending of your 
own money at Athens, I have to tell you, first of all, 
that, contrary to what we supposed, you have not a 
single friend who will advance money in case I am 
required to spend something on furnishing a chorus 
or the like; and further, if you yourself have some 
urgent affair on hand in which prompt expenditure 
is to your advantage, whereas it is to your disadvant- 
age to have the expenditure deferred until the arrival 
of a messenger from you, such a state of affairs is not 
only awkward but reflects also on your honour. And 
in fact I discovered this myself when I sent Erastus 2 
to Andromedes the Aeginetan—from whom, as a 
friend of yours, you told me to borrow what I needed ; 
as I wished to send you also some other valuable 
items which you had written for. He replied— 
naturally enough, as any man might—that when, on 
a previous occasion, he had advanced money on your 
father’s account he had had difficulty in recovering 
it, and that he would now loan a small amount but 
no more. That was how I came to borrow from 
Leptines; and for this Leptines is deserving of 
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praise, not that he gave it, but that he did so readily, 
and plainly showed his friendship and its quality in 
all else that he did or said regarding you. For it is 
surely right that I should report such actions, as 
well as the opposite kind, to show what I believe to 
be each man’s attitude towards you. 

However, I will tell you candidly the position with 
regard to money matters; for it is right to do so, 
and, moreover, I shall be speaking from experience 
of your court. The agents who bring you the reports 
every time are unwilling to report anything which 
they think entails an expense, as being likely to 
bring them odium. Do you therefore accustom 
them and compel them to declare these matters as 
well as the rest ; for it is right that you should know 
the whole state of affairs so far as you can and act 
as the judge, and not avoid this knowledge. For 
such a course will best serve to enhance your author- 
ity. For expenditure that is rightly laid out and 
rightly paid back is a good thing—as you yourself 
maintain and will maintain—not only for other pur- 
poses but also for the acquisition of money itself. 
Therefore, do not let those who profess to be devoted 
to you slander you before the world; for to have 
the reputation of being ill to deal with is neither good 
for your reputation nor honourable. 

In the next place I shall speak about Dion. Other 
matters I cannot speak of as yet, until the letters 
from you arrive, as you said; with regard, however, 
to those matters which you forbade me to mention 
to him,! I neither mentioned nor discussed them, but 
I did try to discover whether he would take their 
occurrence hardly or calmly, and it seemed to me 
that if they occurred it would cause him no small 
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vexation. As to all else Dion’s attitude towards you 
seems to me to be reasonable both in word and deed. 

To Cratinus the brother of Timotheus, and my 
own companion, let us present a hoplite’s corslet, 
one of the soft kind for foot-soldiers ; and to the 
daughters of Cebes three tunics of seven cubits, not 
made of the costly Amorgos stuff but of the Sicilian 
linen. The name of Cebes you probably know ; for 
he is mentioned in writing in the Socratic discourses 
as conversing with Socrates, in company with Sim- 
mias, in the discourse concerning the Soul,! he being 
an intimate and kindly friend of us all. 

Concerning the sign ? which indicates which of my 
letters are seriously written and which not, I suppose 
that you remember it, but none the less bear itin 
mind and pay the utmost attention; for there are 
many bidding me to write, whom it is not easy to 
repulse openly. “ God,” then, is at the head of the 
serious letter, but “ gods ™ of the less serious. 

The ambassadors requested me to write to you, 
and naturally so; for they are everywhere lauding 
both you and me with the utmost zeal; and not 
least Philagrus, who was then suffering with his hand. 
Philaides also, on his arrival from the Great King, 
was talking about you; and if it had not required 
a very long letter I would have told you in writing 
what he said ; but as it is, ask Leptines to tell you. 

If you are sending the corslet or any of the other 
things I have written about, in case you have anyone 
you prefer yourself, give it to him, but if not, give it 
to Terillus ; he is one of those who are constantly 
making the voyage, and he is a friend of ours who is 


skilled in philosophy as well as in other things. He 
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is also a son-in-law of Teison who was city-steward 
at the time when we sailed away. 

Keep well and study philosophy and exhort thereto 
all the other young men; and greet for me your 
comrades at the game of ball 1; and charge Aristo- 
critus, as well as the rest, that if any message or 
letter from me should come to your palace, he must 
take care that you are informed of it as soon as 
possible ; and bid him remind you not to neglect the 
contents of my letters. So too now, do not neglect 
to repay Leptines his money, but pay it back as 
promptly as possible, in order that the others also, 
seeing how you deal with him, may be the more 
ready to assist us. 

Iatrocles, the man whom I released on that occa- 
sion, along with Myronides, is now sailing with the 
things that I am sending: I ask you, then, to give 
him some paid post, as he is well-disposed towards 
you, and employ him for whatever you wish. Preserve 
also this letter, either itself or a précis of it, and 
continue as you are. 


the double meaning of “ sphere ” as “ ball ” and “ globe” 
(cf. Ep. ii. 312 D); so that the rea] meaning may be “ fellow- 
astronomers.” 
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cRI. Who was it, Socrates, that you were talking 
with yesterday at the Lyceum? Why, there was 
such a crowd standing about you that when I came 
up in the hope of listening I could hear nothing 
distinctly : still, by craning over I got a glimpse, 
and it appeared to me that it was a stranger with 
whom you were talking. Who was he? 

soc. About which are you asking, Crito? There 
were two of them, not one. 

cri. The man whom I mean was sitting next but 
one to you, on your right: between you was 
Axiochus’ boy ; and he, Socrates, seemed to me to 
have grown a great deal, so as to look almost the 
same age as my Critobulus, who is rather puny; 
whereas this boy has come on finely, and has a 
noble air about him. 

soc. Euthydemus is the person to whom you 
refer, Crito, and the one sitting on my left was his 
brother, Dionysodorus. He too takes part in our 
discussions. 
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cri. Neither of them is known to me, Socrates. 
A pair of fresh additions, I suppose, to our sophists. 
Where do they hail from, and what science do they 
profess ? 

soc. By birth I believe they belong to these parts, 
that is to say, Chios; they went out as colonists to 
Thurii, but have been exiled thence and have spent 
a good many years now in various parts of this 
country. As to what you ask of their profession, 
it is a wonderful one, Crito. These two men are 
absolutely omniscient: I never knew before what 
“all-round sportsmen ” 1 were. They are a pair of 
regular all-round fighters—not in the style of the 
famous all-round athletes, the two brothers of 
Acarnania; they could fight with their bodies only. 
But these two, in the first place, are most formidable 
in body and in fight against all comers—for they are 
not only well skilled themselves in fighting under 
arms, but are able to impart that skill, for a fee, to 
another; and further, they are most competent 
also to fight the battle of the law-courts and teach 
others how to speak, or to have composed for them, 
such speeches as may win their suits. Formerly 
they had merely some ability for this ; but now they 
have put the finishing touch to their skill as all- 
round sportsmen. The one feat of fighting yet 
unperformed by. them they have now accomplished, 
so that nobody dares stand up to them for a moment ; 
such a faculty they have acquired for wielding words 
as their weapons and confuting any argument as 
readily if it be true as if it be false. And so I, Crito, 
am minded to place myself in these two gentlemen’s 
hands; for they say it would take them but a little 
while to make anyone else clever in just the same way. 
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cri. What, Socrates! Are you not afraid, at 
your time of life, that you may be too old for that 
now? 

soc. Not at all, Crito: I have enough proof and 
reassurance to the contrary. These same two 
persons were little less than old men at the time of 
their taking up this science, which I desire to have, 
of disputation. Last year, or the year before, 
they were as yet without their science. The only 
thing I am afraid of is that I may bring the same 
disgrace upon our two visitors as upon Connus, son 
of Metrobius, the harper, who is still trying to 
teach me the harp; so that the boys who go to his 
lessons with me make fun of me and call Connus 

“the gaffers’ master.” This makes me fear that 
someone may make the same reproach to the two 
strangers; and, for aught I know, their dread of 
this very thing may make them unwilling to accept 
me. So, Crito, just as in the other case I have 
persuaded some elderly men to come and have 
lessons with me, in this affair I am going to try and 
persuade another set. Now you, I am sure, will 
come with me to school; and we will take your sons 
as a bait to entice them, for I have no doubt that 
the attraction of these young fellows will make them 
include us also in the class. 

cri. I have no objection, Socrates, if you think 
fit to do so. But first you must explain to me what 
is the science these men profess, that I may know 
what it is we are going to learn. 

soc. You shall be told at once; for I cannot 
plead that I did not give them my attention, since 
I not only attended closely but remember and will 
try to expound the whole thing from the beginning. 
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By some providence I chanced to be sitting in the 
place where you saw me, in the undressing-room,! 
alone, and was just intending to get up and go; but 
the moment I did so, there came my wonted spiritual 
sign.2 So I sat down again, and after a little while 
these two persons entered—Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus—and accompanying them, quite a number, 
as it seemed to me, of their pupils: the two men 
came in and began walking round inside the cloister.’ 
Hardly had they taken two or three turns, when 
in stepped Cleinias, who you say has come on so 
much, and you are right: behind him was a whole 
troop of lovers, and among them Ctesippus, a young 
fellow from Paeania, of gentle birth and breeding, 
except for a certain insolence of youth. So when 
Cleinias as he entered caught sight of me sitting there 
alone, he came straight across and sat beside me on 
my right, just as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, when they saw him, stood at first talking with 
each other, and casting an occasional glance at us— 
for my attention was fixed on them—but then one 
of them, EKuthydemus, took a seat by the youth, 
and the other next to me on my left; the rest, 
where each happened to find one. 

So I greeted the two brothers, as not having seen 
them for some time; after that I said to Cleinias : 
My dear Cleinias, these two men, you know, are 
skilled not in little things, but in great. For they 


ided by a spiritual voice or sign peculiar to himself. By 
Plato's account it was always negative, but the present 
instance shows how Xenophon might have some reason for 
r that it was sometimes positive. 

3 The cloister ran round the central open court, and was 
reached by passing through the undressing-room. 
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understand all about war, that is, as much as is 
needful for him who is to be a good. general; both 
the tactics and the strategy of armies, and all the 
teaching of troops under arms; and they can also 
enable one to get redress in the law courts for a 
wrong that one may have suffered. 

When I had said this, I saw they despised me for 
it, and they both laughed, looking at each other; 
then Euthydemus said: No, no, Socrates, we do 
not make those matters our business now; we deal 
with them as diversions. 

At this I wondered and said: Your business must 
be a fine one, if such great matters are indeed 
diversions to you; so I beseech you, tell me what 
this fine business is. l 

Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem 
ourselves able to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent 
and speedy manner. 

Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair 
indeed! Where did you have the luck to pick it 
up? I was still considering you, as I remarked 
just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting under arms, 
and so spoke of you in those terms: for when you 
visited our city before, this, I recollect, was the 
profession you made. But if you now in truth 
possess this other knowledge, have mercy—you see 
I address you just as though you were a couple of 
gods, beseeching you to forgive my former remarks. 
But make sure, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
that you spoke the truth: for the vastness of your 
promise gives me some excuse for disbelieving. 

You may be sure, Socrates, they replied, it is as 
we Say. 

Then I congratulate you on your acquisition far 
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more than I do the great king on his empire: 
only tell me whether you intend to exhibit this 
science of yours, or what you have determined to 
do. 

We are here for the very purpose, Socrates, of 
exhibiting and expounding it to anyone who wishes 
to learn. 

Well, I guarantee that all who do not possess it 
will wish to—myself to begin with, then Cleinias 
here and, besides us, Ctesippus and all these 
others, I said, showing him the lovers of Cleinias, 
who were by this time standing about us. For 
Ctesippus, as it happened, was sitting some way 
from Cleinias, I noticed ; and by chance, as Euthy- 
demus leant forward in talking to me he obscured 
Ctesippus’s view of Cleinias, who was between us. 
Then Ctesippus, desiring to gaze on his favourite 
and being also an eager listener, led the way by 
jumping up and placing himself opposite us; and 
this made the others, on seeing what he did, stand 
around us, both Cleinias’s lovers and the followers of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Pointing to these, 
I told Euthydemus that they were all ready to learn ; 
to which Ctesippus assented with great eagerness, and 
so did the rest; and they all joined in urging the 
two men to exhibit the power of their wisdom. 

On this I remarked: My good Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, you must do your very best to gratify 
we friends and, for my sake also, to give us an 
exhibition. To do it in full, of course, would obviously 
be a lengthy performance : but tell me one thing— 
will you be able to make a good man of him only who 
is already convinced that he should learn of you, or 
of him also who is not yet so convinced, owing to 
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an absolute disbelief that virtue is a thing that 
can be learnt or that you are teachers of it? 
Come now, is it the business of this same art to 
persuade such a man that virtue is teachable and 
that you are the men of whom one may best learn 
it, or does this need some other art ? 

No, this same one can do it, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Then you two, Dionysodorus, I said, would be the 
best persons now on earth to incite one to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the practice of virtue ? 

We think so, at least, Socrates. 

Well then, please defer the display of all the rest 
to some other occasion, I said, and exhibit this one 
thing. You are to persuade this young fellow here 
that he ought to ensue wisdom and practise virtue, 
and so you will oblige both me and all these present. 
This youth happens to be in just the sort of con- 
dition I speak of; and I and all of us here are at 
this moment anxious for him to become as good as 
possible. He is the son of Axiochus, son of the former 
Alcibiades,! and is own cousin to the Alcibiades that 
now is: his name is Cleinias. He is young; and so 
we have fears for him, as well one may for a young 
man, lest someone forestall us and turn his inclina- 
tion to some other course of life, and so corrupt 
him. Hence your arrival now is most happy. 
Come now, if it is all the same to you, make trial of 
the lad and talk with him in our presence. 

When I had thus spoken, in almost these very 
words, Kuthydemus answered in a tone both manly 


1 4.6. the famous Alcibiades, who died in 404 »B.c. at the 
age of 44. The supposed time of this discussion must be a 
year or two before Socrates’ death (399 3.c.), 
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and dashing: Oh, it is all the same to us, Socrates, 
provided the youth is willing to answer us. 

Why, in fact, I said, that is just what he is used to : 
these people here are constantly coming to him and 
asking him a number of questions and debating with 
him, so he is a fairly fearless answerer. 

What ensued, Crito, how am I to relate in proper 
style? For no slight matter it is to be able to 
recall in description such enormous knowledge as 
theirs. Consequently, like the poets, I must needs 
begin my narrative with an invocation of the Muses 
and Memory. Well, Euthydemus set to work, so 
far as I remember, in terms very much the same 
as these : Cleinias, which sort of men are the learners, 
the wise or the foolish ? 

At this the young man, feeling the embarrassment 
of the question, blushed and glanced at me in his 
helplessness. So I, perceiving his confusion, said : 
Have no fear, Cleinias; answer bravely, whichever 
you think it is: for perchance he is doing you the 
greatest service in the world. 

Meanwhile Dionysodorus leant over a little to me, 
with a broad smile on his face, and whispered in my 
ear: Let me tell you, Socrates, beforehand that, 
whichever way the lad answers, he will be confuted. 

While he was saying this, Cleinias made his reply, 
so that I was unable even to advise the boy to be 
wary: he replied that it was the wise who were the 
learners. 

Then Euthydemus asked: And are there persons 
whom you call teachers, or not? 

He agreed that there were. 
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And the teachers of the learners are teachers in 
the same way as your lute-master and your writing- 
master, I suppose, were teachers of you and the other 
boys, while you were pupils ? 

He assented. 

Now, of course, when you were learning, you did 
not yet know the things you were learning ? 

No, he said. 

So were you wise, when you did not know those 
things ? 

No, to be sure, he said. 

Then if not wise, foolish ? 

Certainly. 

So when you learnt what you did not know, you 
learnt while being foolish. _ 

To this the lad nodded assent. 

Hence it is the foolish who learn, Cleinias, and not 
the wise, as you suppose. 

When he had thus spoken, all those followers of 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus raised a cheer and a 
laugh, like a chorus at the signal of their director ; 
and before the boy could fairly and fully recover 
his breath Dionysodorus took up the cudgels and 
said: Well now, Cleinias, whenever your writing- 
master dictated from memory, which of the boys 
learnt the piece recited, the wise or the foolish ? 

The wise, said Cleinias. 

So it is the wise who learn, and not the foolish; 
hence the answer you gave just now to Euthydemus 
was a bad one. 

Thereupon arose a great deal of laughter and loud 
applause from the pair’s adorers, in admiration of 
their cleverness ; while we on our side were dismayed 
and held our peace. Then Euthydemus, observing 
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our dismay, and seeking to astonish us still further, 
would not let the boy go, but went on questioning him 
and, like a skilful dancer, gave a twofold twist to his 
questions on the same point: Now, do the learners 
learn what they know, he asked, or what they do 
not ? 

Then Dionysodorus whispered to me again softly : 
Here comes a second one, Socrates, just like the first. 

Heavens! I replied: surely the first question served 
you well enough. 

All our questions, Socrates, he said, are like that 5 
they leave no escape. 

And consequently, as it seems to me, I remarked, 
you have this high repute among your disciples. 

Meanwhile Cleinias answered Euthydemus, that 
learners learnt what they did not know; so he had 
to meet the same course of questions as before : 
Well then, asked the other, do you not know your 
letters ? 

Yes, he said. 

All of them ? 

He admitted it. 

Now when anyone dictates some piece or other, 
does he not dictate letters ? 

He admitted it. 

And he dictates things of which you know some- 
thing, since you know all of them? 

He admitted this too. 

Well now, said the other, surely you do not learn 
whatever such a person dictates; it is rather he 
who does not know his letters that learns ? 

No, he replied ; I learn. 

Then you learn what you know, since you know 
all your letters. 
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So your answer was not correct, he said. 

The last word was hardly out of Euthydemus’ 
mouth when Dionysodorus caught, as it were, the 
ball of the argument and, aiming at the boy again, 
said: Euthydemus is deceiving you, Cleinias. Tell 
me, is not learning the reception of knowledge of 
that which one learns ? 

Cleinias agreed. 

And is not knowing, he went on, just having 
knowledge at the time ? 

He assented. 

So that not knowing is not yet having knowledge ? 

He agreed with him. 

Then are those who receive anything those who 
have it already, or those who have it not ? 

Those who have it not. 

And you have admitted that those who do not 
know belong also to this class of those who have it 
not? 

He nodded assent. 

And the learners belong to the class of the receiv- 
ing and not to that of the having? 

He agreed. 

Hence it is those who do not know that learn, 
Cleinias, and not those who know. 

Kuthydemus was proceeding to press the youth 
for the third fall, when I, perceiving the lad was 
going under, and wishing to give him some breathing- 
space lest he should shame us by losing heart, 
encouraged him with these words: Cleinias, do not 
be surprised that these arguments seem strange to 
you ; for perhaps you do not discern what our two 
visitors are doing to you. They are acting just like 
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the celebrants of the Corybantic rites, when they per- 
form the enthronement of the person whom they 
are about to initiate. There, as you know, if you 
have been through it, they have dancing and merry- 
making: so here these two are merely dancing 
about you and performing their sportive gambols 
with a view to your subsequent initiation. You 
must now, accordingly, suppose you are listening 
to the first part of the professorial mysteries. First 
of all, as Prodicus says, you have to learn about the 
correct use of words—the very point that our two 
visitors are making plain to you, namely, that you 
were unaware that learning is the name which 
people apply on the one hand to the case of a man 
who, having originally no knowledge about some 
matter, in course of time ‘receives such knowledge ; 
and on the other hand the same word is applied 
when, having the knowledge already, he uses that 
knowledge for the investigation of the same matter 
whether occurring in action or in speech. It is 
true that they tend rather to call it understanding than 
learning, but occasionally they call it learning too ; 
and this point, as our friends are demonstrating, 
has escaped your notice—how the same word is 
used for people who are in the opposite conditions 
of knowing and not knowing. A similar point 
underlay the second question, where they asked you 
whether people learn what they know, or what they 
do not. Such things are the sport of the sciences— 
and that is why I tell you these men are making 
game of you; I call it sport because, although one 
were to learn many or even all of such tricks, one 
would be not a whit the wiser as to the true state 
of the matters in hand, but only able to make game 
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of people, thanks to the difference in the sense of 
the words, by tripping them up and overturning 
them; just as those who slyly pull stools away 
from persons who are about to sit down make merry 
and laugh when they see one sprawling on one’s back. 
So far, then, you are to regard these gentlemen’s 
treatment of you as mere play: but after this they 
will doubtless display to you their own serious object, 
while I shall keep them on the track and see that they 
fulfil the promise they gave me. They said they 
would exhibit their skill in exhortation ; but instead, 
I conceive, they thought fit to make sport with you 
first. So now, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let 
us have done with your sport: I daresay you have 
had as much as you want. What you have next 
to do is to give us a display. of exhorting this youth 
as to how he should devote himself to wisdom and 
virtue. But first I shall explain to you how I regard 
this matter and how I desire to hear it dealt with. 
If I strike you as treating it in a crude and ridiculous 
manner, do not laugh me to scorn; for in my eager- 
ness to listen to your wisdom I shall venture to 
improvise in your presence. So both you and your 
disciples must restrain yourselves and listen without 
laughing; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me 
this : 

Do all we human beings wish to prosper? Or 
is this question one of the absurdities I was afraid 
of Just now? For I suppose it is stupid merely to 
ask such things, since every man must wish to 
prosper. 

Everyone in the world, said Cleinias. 

Well then, I asked, as to the next step, since we 
wish to prosper, how can we prosper? Will it be if 
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we have many good things? Or is this an even 
sillier question than the other? For surely this 
too must obviously be so. 

He agreed. 

Come now, of things that are, what sort do we 
hold to be really good? Or does it appear to be 
no difficult matter, and no problem for an important 
person, to find here too a ready answer? Anyone 
will tell us that to be rich is good, surely ? 

Quite true, he said. 

Then it is the same with being healthy and hand- 
some, and having the other bodily endowments in 
plenty ? 

He agreed. 

Again, it is surely clear that good birth and talents 
and distinctions in one’s-own country are good 
things. 

He admitted it. 

Then what have we still remaining, I asked, in 
the class of goods? What of being temperate, and 
just, and brave? I pray you tell me, Cleinias, do 
you think we shall be right in ranking these as 
goods, or in rejecting them? For it may be that 
someone will dispute it. How does it strike you? 

They are goods, said Cleinias. 

Very well, I went on, and where in the troupe 
shall we station wisdom? Among the goods, or 
how? | 

Among the goods. 

Then take heed that we do not pass over any of 
the goods that may deserve mention. 

I do not think we are leaving any out, said 
Cleinias. 

Hereupon I recollected one and said: Yes, by 
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Heaven, we are on the verge of omitting the greatest 
of the goods. 

What is that? he asked. 

Good fortune, Cleinias: a thing which all men, 
even the worst fools, refer to as the greatest of goods. 

You are right, he said. 

Once again I reconsidered and said: We have 
almost made ourselves laughing-stocks, you and I, 
son of Axiochus, for our visitors. 

What is wrong now ? he asked. 

Why, after putting good fortune in our former list, 
we have just been discussing the same thing again. 

What is the point ? 

Surely it is ridiculous, when a thing has been 
before us all the time, to set it forth again and go 
over the same ground twice. 

To what are you referring ? he asked. 

Wisdom, I replied, is presumably good fortune : 
even a child could see that. 

He wondered at this—he is still so young and 
simple-minded: then I, perceiving his surprise, 
went on: Can you be unaware, Cleinias, that for 
success in flute-music it is the flute-players that 
have the best fortune ? 

He agreed to this. 

Then in writing and reading letters it will be the 
schoo]masters.} 

Certainly. 

Well now, for the dangers of a sea-voyage, do you 
consider any pilots to be more fortunate, as a general 
rule, than the wise ones? 

No, to be sure. 

Well, then, suppose you were on a campaign, 
with which kind of general would you prefer to 
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share both the peril and the luck—a wise one, or 
an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

Well then, supposing you were sick, with which 
kind of doctor would you like to venture yourself— 
a wise one, or an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

And your reason, I said, is this, that you would 
fare with better fortune in the hands of a wise one 
than of an ignorant one? 

He assented. 

So that wisdom everywhere causes men to be 
fortunate: since I presume she could never err, but 
must needs be right in act and result ; otherwise she 
could be no longer wisdom. 

We came to an agreement somehow or other in 
the end that the truth in general was this: when 
wisdom is present, he with whom it is present has no 
need of good fortune as well; and as we had agreed 
on this I began to inquire of him over again what 
we should think, in this case, of our previous agree- 
ments. For we agreed, said I, that if many goods 
were present to us we should be happy and prosper. 

Yes, he said. 

Then would we be happy because of our present 
goods, if they gave us no benefit, or if they gave us 
some ? i 

If they gave us benefit, he said. 

And would a thing benefit us if we merely had it 
and did not use it? For instance, if we had a lot 
of provisions, but did not eat them, or liquor, and did 
not drink it, could we be said to be benefited ? 

Of course not, he answered. 

Well then, if every craftsman found the requisites 
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for his particular work all ready prepared for him, 
and then made no use of them, would he prosper 
because of these acquisitions, as having acquired all 
the things necessary for a craftsman to have at hand? 
For example, if a carpenter were furnished with 
all his tools and a good supply of wood, but did no 
carpentry, is it possible he could be benefited by 
what he had got? 

By no means, he said. 

Well now, suppose a man had got wealth and all 
the goods that we mentioned just now, but made no 
use of them; would he be happy because of his 
possessing these goods? 

Surely not, Socrates. 

So it seems one must not merely have acquired 
such goods if one is to be happy, but use them too; 
else there is no benefit gained from their possession. 

True. 

Then have we here enough means, Cleinias, for 
making a man happy—in the possession of these 
goods and using them P 

I think so. 

Shall we say, I asked, if he uses them rightly, 
or just as much if he does not? 

If rightly. 

Well answered, I said; for I suppose there is 
more mischief when a man uses anything wrongly 
than when he lets it alone. In the one case there is 
evil; in the other there is neither evil nor good. 
May we not state it so? 

He agreed. 

To proceed then: in the working and use con- 
nected with wood, is there anything else that effects 
the right use than the knowledge of carpentry ? 
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Surely not, he said. 

Further, I presume that in the working connected 
with furniture it is knowledge that effects the right 
work. 

Yes, he said. 

Then similarly, I went on, in the use of the goods 
we mentioned at first—wealth and health and 
beauty—was it knowledge that showed the way to 
the right use of all those advantages and rectified 
their conduct, or was it something else ? 

Knowledge, he replied. 

So that knowledge, it would seem, supplies man- 
kind not only with good luck, but with welfare, in all 
that he either possesses or conducts. 

He agreed. 

Then can we, in Heaven's name, get any benefit 
from all the other possessions without understanding 
and wisdom? Shall we say that a man will profit 
more by possessing much and doing much when he 
has no sense, than he will if he does and possesses 
little? Consider it this way: would he not err less 
if he did less; and so, erring less, do less ill; and 
hence, doing less ill, be less miserable ? 

Certainly, he said. 

In which of the two cases, when one is poor or 
when one is rich, will one be more likely to do 
less ? 

When one is poor, he said. 

And when one is weak, or when one is strong ? 

Weak. 

And when one has high position, or has none ? 

None. 

When one is brave and self-controlled, will one do 
less, or when one is a coward ? 
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A coward. 

So too, when idle rather than busy ? 

He agreed. 

And slow rather than quick, and dim of sight and 
hearing rather than sharp ? 

We agreed with each other as to these and all 
such cases. 

To sum up then, Cleinias, I proceeded, it seems 
that, as regards the whole lot of things which at 
first we termed goods, the discussion they demand 
is not on the question of how they are in themselves 
and by nature goods, but rather, I conceive, as 
follows: if they are guided by ignorance, they are 
greater evils than their opposites, according as they 
are more capable of ministering to their evil guide ; 
whereas if understanding ‘and wisdom guide them, 
they are greater goods; but in themselves neither 
sort is of any worth. 

I think the case appears, he replied, to be as you 
suggest. 

Now what result do we get from our statements ? 
Is it not precisely that, of all the other things, not 
one is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom 
is good and ignorance bad ? 

He agreed. i 

Let us consider then, I said, the further conclusion 
that lies before. us. Since we are all eager to be 
happy, and since we were found to become so by 
not only using things but using them aright, while 
knowledge, we saw, was that which provided the 
rightness and good fortune, it seems that every 
man must prepare himself by all available means 
so that he may be as wise as possible. Is it not 
so P 
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Yes, he said. 

And if a man thinks, as well he may, that he 
ought to get this endowment from his father much 
more than money, and also from his guardians and 
his ordinary friends, and from those who profess 
to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow-citizens 
——praying and beseeching them to give him his share 
of wisdom ; there is no disgrace, Cleinias, or repro- 
bation in making this a reason for serving and being 
a slave to either one’s lover or any man, and being 
ready to perform any service that is honourable 
in one’s eagerness to become wise. Is not this your 
view ? I asked. 

I think you are perfectly right, he replied. 

Yes, Cleinias, I went on, if wisdom is teachable, 
and does not present itself to mankind of its own 
accord—for this is a question that we have still to 
consider as not yet agreed on by you and me. 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I think it is 
teachable. 

At this I was glad, and said: Well spoken indeed, 
my excellent friend! How good of you to relieve 
me of a long inquiry into this very point, whether 
wisdom is teachable or not teachable! So now, 
since you think it is both teachable and the only 
thing in the world that makes man happy and 
fortunate, can you help saying that it is necessary to 
pursue wisdom or intending to pursue it yourself ? 

Why, said he, I do say so, Socrates, with all my 
might. 

So I, delighted to hear this, said : There, Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, is my illustration of what 
I desire a hortatory argument to be—rough and 
ready, perhaps, and expressed at laborious length: 
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I know what I am about, I said: I know I shall 
never deny it. 

Well now, he proceeded; you tell me you wish 
him to become wise ? 

Certainly. 

And at present, he asked, is Cleinias wise or not ? 

He says he is not yet so—he is no vain pretender. 

And you, he went on, wish him to become wise, 
and not to be ignorant ? 

We agreed. 

So you wish him to become what he is not, and to 
be no longer what he now is. 

When I heard this I was confused; and he, 
striking in on my confusion, said: Of course then, 
since you wish him to be no longer what he now is, 
you wish him, apparently, to be dead. And yet 
what valuable friends and lovers they must be, who 
would give anything to know their darling was dead 
and gone ! 

Ctesippus, on hearing this, was annoyed on his 
favourite’s account, and said: Stranger of Thurii, 
were it not rather a rude thing to say, I should tell 
you, ill betide your design of speaking so falsely 
of me and my friends as to make out—what to me is 
almost too profane even to repeat—that I could 
wish this boy to be dead and gone ! 

Why, Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think 
it possible to lie ? 

To be sure, I do, he replied: I should be mad 
otherwise. 

Do you mean, when one tells the thing about 
which one is telling, or when one does not ? 

When one tells it, he said. 

Then if you tell it, you tell just that thing 
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which you tell, of all that are, and nothing else 
whatever? 

Of course, said Ctesippus. 

Now the thing that you tell is a single one, distinct 
from all the others there are. 

Certainly. 

Then the person who tells that thing tells that 
which is ? 

Yes. 

But yet, surely he who tells what is, and things 
that are, tells the truth: so that Dionysodorus, 
if he tells things that are, tells the truth and speaks 
no lie about you. 

Yes, said Ctesippus ; but he who speaks as he did, 
Kuthydemus, does not say things that are. 

Then Euthydemus asked’ him: And the things 
which are not, surely are not ? 

They are not. 

Then nowhere can the things that are not be ? 

Nowhere. 

Then is it possible for anyone whatever so to deal 
with these things that are not as to make them be 
when they are nowhere? 

I think not, said Ctesippus. 

Well now, when orators speak before the people, 
do they do nothing ? 

No, they do something, he replied. 

Then if they do, they also make ? 

Yes. 

Now, is speaking doing and making? 

He agreed that it is. 

No one, I suppose, speaks what is not—for thereby 
he would be making something ; and you have agreed 
that one cannot so much as make what is not—so 
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that, by your account, no one speaks what is false, 
while if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks what is 
true and is. 

Yes, in faith, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus; but 
somehow or other he speaks what is, only not as it 
is. 

How do you mean, Ctesippus? said Dionyso- 
dorus. Are there persons who tell things as they 
are ? 

Why surely, he replied, there are gentlemen— 
people who speak the truth ? 

Well, he went on, good things are in good case, 
bad in bad, are they not? 

He assented. 

And you admit that gentlemen tell things as they 
are. 

I do. 

Then, Ctesippus, good people speak evil of evil 
things, if they speak of them as they are. 

Yes, I can tell you, very much so, when for instance 
they speak of evil men; among whom, if you take 
my advice, you will beware of being included, that 
the good may not speak ill of you. For, I assure 
you, the good speak ill? of the evil. 

And they speak greatly of the great, asked 
Euthydemus, and hotly of the hot ? 

Certainly, i presume, said Ctesippus: I know 
they speak frigidly of the frigid, and call their 
way of arguing frigid. 

You are turning abusive, Ctesippus, said Dionyso- 
dorus, quite abusive ! 

Not I, on my soul, Dionysodorus, for I like you : 
I am only giving you a friendly hint, and endeavour- 
ing to persuade you never to say anything so tactless 
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in my presence as that I wish these my most highly 
valued friends to be dead and gone. 

So then I, observing that they were getting rather 
savage with each other, began to poke fun at 
Ctesippus, saying : Ctesippus, my feeling is that we 
ought to accept from our visitors what they tell us, 
if they are so good as to give it, and should not 
quarrel over a word. For if they understand how 
to do away with people in such sort as to change 
them from wicked and witless to honest and intelli- 
gent, and that too whether they have discovered 
for themselves or learnt from somebody else this 
peculiar kind of destruction or undoing, which en- 
ables them to destroy a man in his wickedness and 
set him up again in honesty ; if they understand this 
—and obviously they do; you know they said that 
their newly discovered art was to turn wicked 
men into good—let us then accord them this 
power ; let them destroy the lad for us, and make 
him sensible, and all the rest of us likewise. If you 
young fellows are afraid, let the experiment be 
made on me as a corpus vile 1; for I, being an elderly 
person, am ready to take the risk and put myself 
in the hands of Dionysodorus here, as if he were 
the famous Medea of Colchis. Let him destroy me, 
and if he likes let him boil me down, or do to me 
whatever he pleases: only he must make me good. 

Then Ctesippus said: I too, Socrates, am ready 
to offer myself to be skinned by the strangers even 
more, if they choose, than they are doing now, if 
my hide is not to end by being made into a wine-skin, 
like that of Marsyas,” but into the shape of virtue. 


Apollo’s harping he was flayed alive by the god for his 
presumption, and his skin was hung up like a bag or bottle 
in a cave; cf. Herod. vii. 26. 
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And yet Dionysodorus here believes J am vexed 
with him. I am not vexed at all; I only contradict 
the remarks which I think he has improperly aimed 
at me. Come now, my generous Dionyscdorus, do 
not call contradiction abuse: abuse is quite another 
thing. 

On this Dionysodorus said: As though there were 
such a thing as contradiction! Is that the way you 
argue, Ctesippus ? | 

Yes, to be sure, he replied, indeed I do; and do 
you, Dionysodorus, hold that there is not ?: 

Well, you at any rate, he said, could not prove 
that you had ever heard a single person contradicting 
another. 

Is that so? he replied: well, let us hear now 
whether I can prove a case‘of it—Ctesippus contra- 
dicting Dionysodorus. 

Now, will you make that good ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Well then, proceeded the other, each thing that 
is has its own description ? 

Certainly. 

Then do you mean, as each is, or as it is not ig 

As it is. 

Yes, he said, for if you recollect, Ctesippus, we 
showed just now that no one speaks of a thing as it 
is not; since we saw that no one speaks what is not. 

Well, what of that? asked Ctesippus: are you 
and I contradicting any the less ? 

Now tell me, he said, could we contradict if we 
both spoke the description of the same thing ? 
In this case should we not surely speak the same 
words ? 


He agreed. 
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But when neither of us speaks the description of 
the thing, he asked, then we should contradict ? 
Or in this case shall we say that neither of us touched 
on the matter at all? 

This also he admitted. 

Well now, when I for my part speak the description 
of the thing, while you give another of another thing, 
do we contradict then? Or do I describe the thing, 
while you do not describe it at all? How can he who 
does not describe contradict him who does ? 1 

At this Ctesippus was silent; but I, wondering 
at the argument, said : How do you mean, Dionyso- 
dorus? For, to be plain with you, this argument, 
though I have heard it from many people on various 
occasions, never fails to set me wondering—you 
know the followers of Protagoras made great use 
of it, as did others even before his time, but to 
me it always seems to have a wonderful way of 
upsetting not merely other views but itself also— 
and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you 
far better than from anyone else. There is no 
such thing as speaking false—that is the substance 
of your statement, is it not? Either one must 
speak and speak the truth, or else not speak ? 

He agreed. 

Then shall we say that speaking false “is not,” but 
thinking false “is ” ? 

No, it is the same with thinking, he said. 

So neither is there any false opinion, I said, at all. 

No, he said. 

Nor ignorance, nor ignorant men; or must not 
ignorance occur, if it ever can, when we put things 
falsely ? 

Certainly, he said. 
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But there is no such thing as this, I said. 

No, he said. 

Is it merely to save your statement, Dionysodorus, 
that you state it so—just to say something startling— 
or is it really and truly your view that there is no 
such thing as an ignorant man? 

But you, he replied, are to refute me. 

Well, does your argument allow of such a thing 
as refutation, if there is nobody to speak false ? 

There is no such thing, said Euthydemus. 

So neither did Dionysodorus just now bid me 
refute him ? I asked. 

No, for how can one bid something that is not? 
Do you bid such a thing ? 

Well, Euthydemus, I said, it is because I do not 
at all understand these clever devices and palpable 
hits: I am only a dull sort of thinker. And so I 
may perhaps be going to say something rather 
clownish ; but you must forgive me. Here it is: if 
there is no such thing as speaking false or think- 
ing false or being stupid, surely there can be no 
making a mistake either, when one does some- 
thing. For in doing it there is no mistaking the 
thing that is done. You will state it so, will you 
not? 

Certainly, he said. 

My clownish question, I went on, is now already 
before you. If we make no mistake either in doing 
or saying or intending, I ask you what in Heaven’s 
name, on that assumption, is the subject you two set 
up to teach. Or did you not say just now that your 
speciality was to put any man who wished in the 
way of learning virtue ? 

Now really, Socrates, interposed Dionysodorus, 
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are you such an old dotard as to recollect now what we 
said at first, and will you now recollect what I may 
have said last year, and yet be at a loss how to deal 
with the arguments urged at the moment ? 

Well, you see, I replied, they are so very hard, 
and naturally so; for they fall from the lips of wise 
men; and this is further shown by the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with this last one you put forward. 
For what on earth do you mean, Dionysodorus, by 
saying I am at a loss how to deal with it? Or is it 
clear that you mean I am at a loss how to refute it ? 
You must tell me what else your phrase can intend, 
" at a loss how to deal with the arguments.” 

But it is not so very hard to deal with that phrase 1 
of yours, he said. Just answer me. 

Before you answer me, Dionysodorus? I protested. 

You refuse to answer? he said. 

Is it fair ? 

Oh yes, it is fair enough, he replied. 

On what principle? I asked: or is it plainly on 
this one—that you present yourself to us at this 
moment as universally skilled in discussion, and thus 
can tell when an answer is to be given, and when 
not? So now you will not answer a word, because 
you discern that you ought not to 

What nonsense you talk, he said, instead of 
answering as you should. Come, good sir, do as I 
bid you and answer, since you confess to my wisdom. 

Well then, I must obey, I said, and of necessity, 
it seems; for you are the master here. Now for 
your question. 

Then tell me, do things that “ intend ” have life 
when they intend, or do lifeless things do it too? 

Only those that have life. 
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Now do you know any phrase that has life? 

Upon my soul, I do not. 

Why then did you ask just now what my phrase 
intended ? 

Of course I made a great mistake, I said; I am 
such a dullard. Or perhaps it was not a mistake, 
and I was right in saying what I did, that phrases 
intend. Do you say I was mistaken or not? If | 
was not, then you will not refute me, with all your 
skill, and you are at a loss how to deal with the argu- 
ment ; while if I was mistaken, you are in the wrong 
there, too, for you assert that there is no such thing 
as making a mistake; and what I say is not aimed 
at what you said last year. But it seems, I went on, 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, that our argument 
remains just where it was, and still suffers from the 
old trouble of knocking others down and then falling 
itself, and even your art has not yet discovered a 
way of avoiding this failure—in spite, too, of the 
wonderful show it makes of accurate reasoning. 

Here Ctesippus exclaimed: Yes, your way of 
discussion is marvellous, you men of Thurii or Chios 1 
or wherever or however it is you are pleased to get 
your names ; for you have no scruple about babbling 
like fools. 

At this I was afraid we might hear some abuse, 
so I soothed Ctesippus down once more, saying : 
Ctesippus, I repeat to you what I said to Cleinias 
just now, that you do not perceive the wonderful 
nature of our visitors’ skill. Only they are unwilling 
to give us a display of it in real earnest, but treat 
us to jugglers’ tricks in the style of Proteus2 the 
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Egyptian adept. So let us take our cue from 
Menelaus,! and not leave hold of these gentlemen 
till they give us a sight of their own serious business. 
I believe something very fine will be found in them 
as soon as they begin to be serious. Come, let us 
beg and exhort and beseech them to let their light 
shine. For my part, then, I am minded to take the 
lead once more in showing what sort of persons I 
pray may be revealed in them: starting from where 
I left off before, I shall try, as best I can, to describe 
what follows on from that, to see if I can rouse them 
to action and make them, in merciful commiseration 
of my earnest endeavour, be earnest themselves. 

Will you, Cleinias, I asked, please remind me of the 
point at which we left off? Now, as far as I can tell, 
it was something like this: we ended by agreeing 
that one ought to pursue wisdom, did we not ? ? 

Yes, he said. 

And this pursuit—called philosophy—is an acquir- 
ing of knowledge. Is it not so? I asked. 

Yes, he said. 

Then what knowledge should we acquire if we 
acquired it rightly ? Is it not absolutely clear that 
it must be that knowledge which will profit us ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Now will it profit us at all, if we know how to tell, 
as we go about, where the earth has most gold buried 
in it? 

Perhaps, he said. 

But yet, I went on, we refuted that former pro- 
position, agreeing that even if without any trouble 
or digging the earth we got all the gold in the world, 
we should gain nothing, so that not if we knew how 
to turn the rocks into gold would our knowledge 
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be of any worth. For unless we know how to use the 
gold, we found no advantage in it. Do you not 
remember ? I asked. 

Certainly I do, he said. 

Nor, it seems, do we get any advantage from all 
other knowledge, whether of money-making or 
medicine or any other that knows how to make things, 
without knowing how to use the thing made. Is 
it not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, if there is a knowledge enabling one 
to make men immortal, does this, if we lack the 
knowledge how to use immortality, seem to bring 
any advantage either, if we are to infer anything 
from our previous admissions. 

On all these points we agreed. 

Then the sort of knowledge we require, fair 
youth, I said, is that in which there happens to be a 
union of making and knowing how to use the thing 
made. 

Apparently, he said. 

So we ought, it seems, to aim at something far 
other than being lyre-makers or possessing that 
kind of knowledge. For in this case the art that 
makes and the art that uses are quite distinct, 
dealing in separation with the same thing; since 
there is a wide difference between the art of 
making lyres and that of harp-playing. Is it 
not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, obviously, do we require an art of flute- 
making ; for this is another of the same kind. 

He assented. 

Now in good earnest, I asked, if we were to learn 
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the art of speech-making, can that be the art we 
should acquire if we would be happy ? 

I for one think not, said Cleinias, interposing. 

On what proof do you rely ? I asked. 

I see, he said, certain speech-writers who do not 
know how to use the special arguments composed 
by themselves, just as lyre-makers in regard to their 
lyres : in the former case also there are other persons 
able to use what the makers produced, while being 
themselves unable to make the written speech. 
Hence it is clear that in speech likewise there are two 
distinct arts, one of making and one of using. 

I think you give sufficient proof, I said, that this 
art of the speech-writers cannot be that whose acqui- 
sition would make one happy. And yet I fancied 
that somewhere about this point would appear 
the knowledge which we have been seeking all 
this while. For not only do these speech-writers 
themselves, when I am in their company, impress 
me as prodigiously clever, Cleinias, but their art 
itself seems so exalted as to be almost inspired. 
However, this is not surprising; for it is a part of 
the sorcerer’s art, and only slightly inferior to that. 
The sorcerer’s art is the charming of snakes and 
tarantulas and scorpions and other beasts and 
diseases, while the other is just the charming and 
soothing of juries, assemblies, crowds, and so forth. 
Or does it strike you differently ? I asked. 

No, it appears to me, he replied, to be as you say. 

Which way then, said I, shall we turn now? 
What kind of art shall we try ? 

For my part, he said, I have no suggestion. 

Why, I think I have found it myself, I said. 

What is it ? said Cleinias. 
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Generalship, I replied, strikes me as the art whose 
acquisition above all others would make one happy. 

I do not think so. 

Why not ? I asked. 

In a sense, this is an art of hunting men. 

What then ? I said. 

No part of actual hunting, he replied, covers more 
than the province of chasing and overcoming ; and 
when they have overcome the creature they are 
chasing, they are unable to use it: the huntsmen or 
the fishermen hand it over to the caterers, and so it 
is too with the geometers, astronomers, and cal- 
culators—for these also are hunters in their way, 
since they are not in each case diagram-makers, but 
discover the realities of things 1—and so, not knowing 
how to use their prey, but only how to hunt, I take 
it they hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians 
to use properly, those of them, at least, who are not 
utter blockheads. 

Very good, I said, most handsome and ingenious 
Cleinias ; and is this really so? 

To be sure it is; and so, in the same way, with the 
generals. When they have hunted either a city or 
an army, they hand it over to the politicians—since 
they themselves do not know how to use what they 
have hunted—just as quail-hunters, I suppose, hand 
over their birds to the quail-keepers. If, therefore, 
he went on, we are looking for that art which itself 
shall know how to use what it has acquired either in 
making or chasing, and if this is the sort that will 
make us blest, we must reject generalship, he said, 
and seek out some other. 


common machinery for their real business, the discovery of 
mathematical and other abstract truths. 
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cri. What is this, Socrates? Such a pronounce- 
ment from that stripling ! 

soc. You do not believe it is his, Crito ? 

cri. I should rather think not. For I am sure, 
if he spoke thus, he has no need of education from 
Kuthydemus or anyone else. 

soc. But then, Heaven help me! I wonder if it 
was Ctesippus who said it, and my memory fails 
me. 

cri. Very like Ctesippus ! 

soc. Well, of this at any rate I am certain, that 
it was neither Euthydemus nor Dionysodorus who 
said it. Tell me, mysterious Crito, was it some 
superior power that was there to speak it? For that 
speech I heard, I am sure. 

CRI. Yes, I promise you, Socrates: I fancy it was 
indeed some superior power—very much so. But 
after that, did you go on looking for a suitable art? 
Did you find the one which you had as the object 
of your search, or not? 

soc. Find it, my good fellow! No, we were in 
a most ridiculous state ; like children who run after 
crested larks, we kept on believing each moment we 
were just going to catch this or that one of the 
knowledges, while they as often slipped from our 
grasp. What need to tell you the story at length? 
When we reached the kingly art, and were examining 
it to see if we had here what provides and produces 
happiness, at this point we were involved in a 
labyrinth : when we supposed we had arrived at the 
end, we twisted about again and found ourselves 
practically at the beginning of our search, and just 
as sorely in want as when we first started on it. 

cri. How did this happen to you, Socrates ? 
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soc. I will tell you. We took the view that the 
statesman’s and the monarch’s arts were one and the 
same. 

cri. Well, what then? 

soc. To this art, we thought, generalship and the 
other arts handed over the management of the 
productions of their own trades, as this one alone 
knew how to use them. So it seemed clear to us 
that this was the one we were seeking, and was the 
cause of right conduct in the state, and precisely 
as Aeschylus’ line 1 expresses it, is seated alone at 
the helm of the city, steering the whole, command- 
ing the whole, and making the whole useful. 

crt. And surely your notion was a good one, 
Socrates ? 

soc. You shall judge of that, Crito, if you care 
to hear what befell us thereafter. For later 
on we reconsidered it somewhat in this manner: 
Look now, does the monarch’s art, that rules over 
all, produce any effect or not? Certainly it does, 
of course, we said to one another. Would you not 
say so too, Crito ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. Then what would you say is its effect? 
For instance, if I were to ask you whether medicine, 
in ruling over all that comes under its rule, has 
any effect to show; would you not say: Yes, 
health ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. And what about your art of agriculture ? 
In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what 
effect does it produce? Would you not say that it 
supplies us with food from the earth ? 

cri. I would. 
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soc. And what of the monarch’s art? In ruling 
over all that comes under its rule, what does it 
produce? Perhaps you are not quite ready with 
the answer. 

cri. I am not indeed, Socrates. 

soc. Nor were we, Crito; yet so much you know, 
that if this is really the one we are seeking, it must 
be beneficial. 

cri. Certainly. 

soc. Then surely it must purvey something good ? 

cri. Necessarily, Socrates. 

soc. And you know we agreed with each other, 
Cleinias and I, that nothing can be good but some 
sort of knowledge. 

CRI. Yes, so you told me. 

soc. And it was found ‘that all effects in general 
that you may ascribe to statesmanship—and a great 
many of them there must be, presumably, if the 
citizens are to be made wealthy and free and immune 
from faction—all these things were neither bad nor 
good, while this art must make us wise and impart 
knowledge, if it really was to be the one which 
benefited us and made us happy. 

cri. True: so at all events you agreed then, by 
your account of the discussion. 

soc. Then do you think that kingship makes men 
wise and good ? 

cr1. Why not, Socrates ? 

soc. But does it make all men good, and in all 
things? And is this the art that confers every sort 
of knowledge—shoe-making and carpentry and so 
forth ? 

cri. No, I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what knowledge does it give? What 
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use can we make of it? It is not to be a producer 
of any of the effects which are neither bad nor good, 
while it is to confer no other knowledge but itself. 
Shall we try and say what it is, and what use we shall 
make of it? Do you mind if we describe it, Crito, as 
that whereby we shall make other men good? 

cri. I quite agree. 

soc. And in what respect are we going to have these 
men good, and in what useful? Or shall we venture 
to say they are to make others so, and these again 
others? In what respect they can possibly be good 
is nowhere evident to us, since we have discredited 
all the business commonly called politics, and it is 
merely a case of the proverbial “‘Corinthus Divine”!; 
and, as I was saying, we are equally or even worse at 
fault as to what that knowledge can be which is to 
make us happy. 

crt, Upon my word, Socrates, you got yourselves 
there, it seems, into a pretty fix. 

soc. So then I myself, Crito, finding I had fallen 
into this perplexity, began to exclaim at the top of 
my voice, beseeching the two strangers as though 
I were calling upon the Heavenly Twins to save 
us, the lad and myself, from the mighty wave? of the 
argument, and to give us the best of their efforts, 
and this done, to make plain to us what that know- 
ledge can be of which we must get hold if we 
are to spend the remainder of our lives in a proper 
way. 

cri. Well, did Euthydemus consent to propound 
anything for you? 
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soc. Why, certainly ; and he began his discourse, 
my good friend, in this very lofty-minded fashion : 

Would you rather, Socrates, that I instructed you 
as to this knowledge which has baffled you all this 
while, or propound that you have it ? 

O gifted sir, I exclaimed, and have you the power 
to do this ? 

Certainly I have, he replied. 

Then for Heaven’s sake, J cried, propound that I 
have it! This will be much easier than learning 
for a man of my age. 

Come then, answer me this, he said: Do you 
know anything ? 

Yes, indeed, I replied, and many things, though 
trifles. 

That is enough, he said; now do you think it 
possible that anything that is should not be just that 
which it actually is ? 

On my soul, not I. 

Now you, he said, know something ? 

I do. 

Then you are knowing, if you really know ? 

Certainly, in just that something. 

That makes no difference; you are not under 
a necessity of knowing everything, if you are 
knowing ? 

No, to be sure, I replied ; for there are many other 
things which I do not know. 

Then if you do not know something, you are not 
knowing ? 

Not in that thing, my dear sir, I replied. 

Are you therefore any the less unknowing? Just 
now you said you were knowing ; so here you are, 
actually the very man that you are, and again, 
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not that man, in regard to the same matter and at 
the same time! 

Admitted, Euthydemus, I said: as the saying 
goes, “ well said whate’er you say.” How therefore 
do I know that knowledge which we were seeking ? 
Since forsooth it is impossible for the same thing 
to be so and not be so; by knowing one thing I 
know all ;—for I could not be at once both knowing 
and unknowing ;—and as I know everything I have 
that knowledge to boot: is that your line of argu- 
ment? Is this your wisdom? 

Yes, you see, Socrates, he said, your own words 
refute you. 

Well, but, Euthydemus, I continued, are you 
not in the same plight? I assure you, so long as I 
had you and this dear fellow Dionysodorus to share 
my lot, however hard, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of. Tell me, you both know some existent 
things, of course, and others you do not ? 

By no means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus. 

How do you mean? I asked: do you then not 
know anything ? 

Oh yes, we do, he said. 

So you know everything, I asked, since you know 
anything ? 

Everything, he replied; yes, and you too, if you 
know one thing, know all. 

Good Heavens, I cried, what a wonderful state- 
ment! What a great blessing to boast of! And 
the rest of mankind, do they know everything or 
nothing ? 

Surely, he said, they cannot know some things 
and not others, and so be at once knowing and 
unknowing. 
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But what then? I asked. 

All men, he replied, know all things, if they know 
one. 

In the name of goodness, Dionysodorus, I said— 
for now I can see both of you are serious ; before, 
I could hardly prevail on you to be so—do you 
yourselves really know everything ? Carpentry, for 
instance, and shoe-making ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you are good hands at leather-stitching ? 

Why yes, in faith, and cobbling, he said. 

And are you good also at such things as counting 
the stars, and the sand ? 

Certainly, he said: can you think we would not 
admit that also? 

Here Ctesippus broke in: Be so good, Diony- 
sodorus, he said, as to place some such evidence 
before me as will convince me that what you say 
is true. 

What shall I put forward ? he asked. 

Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, 
and does Euthydemus know how many you have ? 

Are you not content, he rejoined, to be told that 
we know everything ? 

No, do not say that, he replied: only tell us this 
one thing more, and propound to us that you speak 
the truth. Then, if you tell us how many teeth each 
of you has, and you are found by our counting to 
have known it, we shall believe you thenceforth in 
everything else likewise. 

Well, as they supposed we were making fun of 
them, they would not do it: only they agreed that 
they knew all subjects, when questioned on them, 
one after the other, by Ctesippus; who, before he 
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had done with them, asked them if they knew 
every kind of thing, even the most unseemly, with- 
out the least reserve; while they most valiantly 
encountered his questions, agreeing that they had 
the knowledge in each case, like boars when driven 
up to face the spears: so that I for my part, Crito, 
became quite incredulous,and had to ask in the end 
if Dionysodorus knew also how to dance. To which 
he replied: Certainly. 

I do not suppose, I said, that you have attained 
such a degree of skill as to do sword-dancing, or be 
whirled about on a wheel, at your time of life ? 

There is nothing, he said, that I cannot do. 

Then tell me, I went on, do you know everything 
at present only, or for ever? 

For ever too, he said. 

‘And when you were children, and were just born, 
you knew? 

Everything, they both replied together. 

Now, to us the thing seemed incredible: then 
Euthydemus said : You do not believe it, Socrates ? 

I will only say, I replied, that you must indeed 
be clever. 

Why, he said, if you will consent to answer me, I 
will propound that you too admit these surprising 
facts. 

Oh, I am only too glad, I replied, to be refuted 
in the matter. For if I am not aware of my own 
cleverness, and you are going to show me that I 
know everything always, what greater stroke of 
luck than this could befall me in all my living 
days? 

Then answer me, he said. 

Ask: I am ready to answer. 
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Well then, Socrates, he asked, have you know- 
ledge of something, or not? 

I have. 

And tell me, do you know with that whereby you 
have knowledge, or with something else ? 

With that whereby I have knowledge: I think 
you mean the soul, or is not that your meaning ? 

Are you not ashamed, Socrates, he said, to ask a 
question on your side when you are being questioned ? 

Very well, I said: but how am I to proceed? I 
will do just as you bid me. When I cannot tell 
what you are asking, is it your order that I answer 
all the same, without asking a question upon it? 

Why, he replied, you surely conceive some meaning 
in what I say? 

I do, I replied. 

Answer then to the meaning you conceive to be 
in my words. 

Well, I said, if you ask a question with a different 
meaning in your mind from that which I conceive, 
and I answer to the latter, are you content I should 
answer nothing to the point ? 

For my part, he replied, I shall be content: you, 
however, will not, so far as I can see. 

Then I declare I shall not answer, I said, before 
I get it right. 

You refuse to answer, he said, to the meaning you 
conceive in each case, because you will go on drivel- 
ling, you hopeless old dotard ! 

Here I perceived he was annoyed with me for 
distinguishing between the phrases used, when he 
wanted to entrap me in his verbal snares. So I 
remembered Connus, how he too is annoyed with 
me whenever I do not give in to him, with the 
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result that he now takes less trouble over me as 
being a stupid person. So being minded to take 
lessons from this new teacher, I decided that I 
had better give in, lest he should take me for a 
blockhead and not admit me to his classes. So I 
said: Well, if you think fit, Kuthydemus, to proceed 
thus, we must do so; in any case I suppose you 
understand debating better than I do—you are 
versed in the method, and I am but a layman. 
Begin your questions, then, over again. 

Now, answer me once more, he said: do you 
know what you know by means of something, or 
not ? 

I do, I replied ; by means of my soul. 

There he is again, he said, answering more than 
he is asked. For I am not asking what the means 
is, but only whether you know by some means. 

Yes, I did again answer more than I ought, I said, 
through lack of education. But forgive me, and I 
will now simply reply that I know what I know 
by some means. 

By one and the same means always, he asked, or 
sometimes by one and sometimes by another ? 

Always, whenever I know, I replied, it is by this 
means. 

There again, he cried, you really must stop adding 
these qualifications. 

But I am so afraid this word “ always” may 
bring us to grief. 

Not us, he rejoined, but, if anyone, you. Now 
answer: do you know by this means always? 

Always, I replied, since I must withdraw the 
‘ whenever.” 

Then you always know by this means : that being 
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the case, do you know some things by this means 
of knowing, and some things by another means, or 
everything by this ? 

Everything by this, I replied; everything, that 
is, that I know. 

There it comes again, he cried; the same 

ualification ! 

Well, I withdraw my “ that is, that I know.” 

No, do not withdraw a single word, he said: I 
ask you for no concession. Only answer me: could 
you know all things if you did not know everything ? 

It would be most surprising, I said. 

Then he went on: You may therefore add on 
now whatever you please: for you admit that you 
know all things. 

It seems I do, I replied, seeing that my “ that I 
know ” has no force, and I know everything. 

Now you have also admitted that you know 
always by the means whereby you know, whenever 
you know—or however you like to put it. For you 
have admitted that you always know and, at the 
same time, everything. Hence it is clear that even 
as a child you knew, both when you were being born 
end when you were being conceived: and before 
you yourself came into being or heaven and earth 
existed, you knew all things, since you always know. 
Yes, and I declare, he said, you yourself will always 
know all things, if it be my pleasure. 

Oh, pray let it be your pleasure, I replied, most 
worshipful Euthydemus, if what you say is really 
true. Only I do not quite trust in your efficacy, 
if your pleasure is not to be also that of your brother 
here, Dionysodorus: if it is, you will probably 
prevail, And tell me, I went on, since I cannot 
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hope in a general way to dispute the statement that 
I know everything with persons so prodigiously 
clever—since it is your statement—how am | to say 
I know certain things, Euthydemus ; for instance, 
that good men are unjust? Come, tell me, do I 
know this or not? 

You know it certainly, he said. 

What ? I said. 

That the good are not unjust. 

Quite so, I said: I knew that all the time ; but 
that is not what I ask: tell me, where did I learn 
that the good are unjust ? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then I do not know this, I said. 

You are spoiling the argument, said Kuthydemus 
to Dionysodorus, and we shall find that this fellow 
does not know, and is at once both knowing and un- 
knowing. 

At this Dionysodorus reddened. But you, I said, 
what do you mean, Euthydemus. Do you find that 
your brother, who knows everything, has not spoken 
aright ? 

I a brother of Euthydemus? quickly interposed 
Dionysodorus. 

Whereupon I said: Let me alone, good sir, till 
Euthydemus has taught me that I know that good 
men are unjust, and do not grudge me this lesson. 

You are running away, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus; you refuse to answer. 

Yes, and with good reason, l said: for I am 
weaker than either one of you, so I have no scruple 
about running away from the two together. You 
see, I am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no 
match for the hydra—that she-professor who was 
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so clever that she sent forth many heads of de- 
bate in place of each one that was cut off; nor 
for another sort of crab-professor from the sea— 
freshly, I fancy, arrived on shore; and, when the 
hero was so bothered with its leftward barks 
and bites, he summoned his nephew Iolaus to the 
rescue, and he brought him effective relief. But if 
my Iolaus were to come, he would do more harm 
than good.! 

Well, answer this, said Dionysodorus, now you 
have done your descanting: Was Iolaus more 
Hercules’ nephew than yours? 

I see I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I 
said. For you will never cease putting questions— 
I think I may say I am sure of this—in a grudging, 
obstructing spirit, so that Euthydemus may not 
teach me that bit of cleverness. 

Then answer, he said. 

Well, I answer, I said, that Iolaus was Hercules’ 
nephew, but not mine, so far as I can see, in any 
way whatever. For Patrocles, my brother, was not 
his father; only Hercules’ brother Iphicles had a 
name somewhat similar to his. 

And Patrocles, he said, is your brother ? 

Certainly, I said: that is, by the same mother, 
but not by the same father. 

Then he is your brother and not your brother. 

Not by the same father, worthy sir, I replied. His 
father was Chaeredemus, mine Sophroniscus. 

So Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus, he said, were 
“ father ” ? 

Certainly, I said : the former mine, the latter his. 

Then surely, he went on, Chaeredemus was other 
than “ father ” ? 
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Than mine, at any rate, I said. 

Why then, he was father while being other than 
father. Or are you the same as “ the stone”?! 

I fear you may prove that of me, I said, though 
I do not feel like it. 

Then are you other than the stone ? 

Other, I must say. 

Then of course, he went on, if you are other than 
stone, you are not stone? And if you are other 
than gold, you are not gold ? 

Quite so. 

Hence Chaeredemus, he said, being other than 
father, cannot be “ father.” 

It seems, I said, that he is not a father. 

No, for I presume, interposed Euthydemus, that 
if Chaeredemus is a father Sophroniscus in his turn, 
being other than a father, is not a father; so that 
you, Socrates, are fatherless. 

Here Ctesippus took it up, observing: And your 
father too, is he not in just the same plight? Is 
he other than my father ? 

Not in the slightest, said Euthydemus. 

What, asked the other, is he the same ? 

The same, to be sure. 

I should not like to think he was: but tell me, 
Euthydemus, is he my father only, or everybody 
else’s too ? 

Everybody else's too, he replied; or do you 
suppose that the same man, being a father, can be 
no father? 

I did suppose so, said Ctesippus. 

Well, said the other, and that a thing being gold 
could be not gold? Or being a man, not man? 

Perhaps, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, you are 
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knotting flax with cotton,! as they say: for it is a 
strange result that you state, if your father is father 
of all. 

He is, though, was the reply. 

Of all men, do you mean ? asked Ctesippus, or of 
horses too, and all other animals ? 

Of all, he said. 

And is your mother a mother in the same way ? 

My mother too. 

And is your mother a mother of sea-urchins ? 

Yes, and yours is also, he replied. 

So then you are a brother of the gudgeons and 
whelps and porkers. 

Yes, and so are you, he said. 

Then your father is a boar and a dog. 

And so is yours, he said. - 

Yes, said Dionysodorus, and it will take you but 
a moment, if you will answer me, Ctesippus, to 
acknowledge all this. Just tell me, have you a dog? 

Yes, a real rogue, said Ctesippus. 

Has he got puppies ? 

Yes, a set of rogues like him. 

Then is the dog their father ? 

Yes, indeed ; I saw him with my own eyes covering 
the bitch. 

Well now, is not the dog yours ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Thus he is a father, and yours, and accordingly 
the dog turns out to be your father, and you a 
brother of whelps. 

Hereupon Dionysodorus struck in again quickly, 
lest Ctesippus should get a word in before him: 
Answer me just one more little point : do you beat 
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Ctesippus laughed and said: My word, yes} 
since I cannot beat you! 

So you beat your own father ? he said. 

There would be much more justice, though, he 
replied, in my beating yours, for being so ill-advised 
as to beget clever sons like you. Yet I doubt, 
Ctesippus went on, if your father, Kuthydemus— 
the puppies’ father—has derived much good from 
this wisdom of yours. 

Why, he has no need of much good, Ctesippus, 
neither he nor you. 

And have you no need either, yourself, Euthy- 
demus ? he asked. 

No, nor has any other man. Just tell me, 
Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick 
man to drink physic when’he wants it, or whether 
you consider it not good ; or for a man to go to the 
wars with arms rather than without them. 

With them, I think, he replied : and yet I believe 
you are about to utter one of your pleasantries. 

You will gather that well enough, he said: only 
answer me. Since you admit that physic is good 
for a man to drink when necessary, surely one ought 
to drink this good thing as much as possible; and 
in such a case it will be well to pound and infuse in it 
a cart-load of hellebore ? 

To this Ctesippus replied: Quite so, to be sure, 
Euthydemus, at any rate if the drinker is as big as 
the Delphian statue. 

Then, further, since in war, he proceeded, it is 
good to have arms, one ought to have as many 
spears and shields as possible, if we agree that it is a 
good thing ? 

Yes, I suppose, said Ctesippus ; and you, Euthy- 
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demus, do you take the other view, that it should be 
one shield and one spear ? 

Yes, I do. 

What, he said, and would you arm Geryon also 
and Briareus! in this way? I thought you more of an 
expert than that, considering you are a man-at-arms, 
and your comrade here too ! 

At this Euthydemus was silent; then Dionyso- 
dorus asked some questions on Ctesippus’ previous 
answers, saying: Well now, gold is in your opinion 
a good thing to have? 

Certainly, and—here I agree—plenty of it too, 
said Ctesippus. 

Well then, do you not think it right to have good 
things always and everywhere ? 

Assuredly, he said. 

Then do you admit that gold is also a good ? 

Why, I have admitted it, he replied. 

Then we ought always to. have it, and everywhere, 
and above all, in oneself? And one will be happiest 
if one has three talents of gold in one’s belly, a 
talent in one’s skull, and a stater of gold in each 
eye? 

Well, Euthydemus, replied Ctesippus, they say 
that among the Scythians those are the happiest 
and best men who have a lot of gold in their own 
skulls—somewhat as you were saying a moment ago 
that “ dog ” is “ father ” ; and a still more marvellous 
thing is told, how they drink out of their skulls 
when gilded, and gaze inside them, holding their 
own headpiece in their hands. 

Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and 
men in general see things possible of sight, or things 
impossible ? 
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Possible, I presume. 

And you do so too? 

I too. 

Then you see our cloaks ? 

Yes. 

And have they power of sight ?? 

Quite extraordinarily, said Ctesippus. 

What do they see ? he asked. 

Nothing. Perhaps you do not think they see 
—you are such a sweet innocent. I should say, 
Euthydemus, that you have fallen asleep with your 
eyes open and, if it be possible to speak and at the 
same time say nothing, that this is what you are doing. 

Why, asked Dionysodorus, may there not be a 
speaking of the silent ? 

By no means whatever, replied Ctesippus. 

Nor a silence of speaking ? 

Still less, he said. 

Now, when you speak of stones and timbers and 
irons, are you not speaking of the silent ? 

Not if I walk by a smithy, for there, as they say, 
the irons speak and cry aloud, when they are touched ; 
so here your wisdom has seduced you into nonsense. 
But come, you have still to propound me your second 
point, how on the other hand there may be a silence 
of speaking. (It struck me that Ctesippus was speci- 
ally excited on account of his young friend’s presence.) 

When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you 
not making a silence of all things ? 

Yes, he replied. 

Then it is a silence of speaking things also, if the 
speaking are among all things. 

What, said Ctesippus, are not all things silent ? 

I presume not, said Euthydemus. 
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But then, my good sir, do all things speak ? 

Yes, I suppose, at least those that speak. 

But that is not what I ask, he said: are all things 
silent or do they speak ? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, snatching 
the word from him: I am quite sure that is an 
answer that will baffle you ! 

At this Ctesippus, as his manner was, gave a 
mighty guffaw, and said : Ah, Euthydemus, your 
brother has made the argument ambiguous with 
his “ both,” and is worsted and done for. 

Then Cleinias was greatly delighted and laughed, 
so that Ctesippus felt his strength was as the strength 
of ten: but I fancy Ctesippus—he is such a rogue— 
had picked up these very words by overhearing the 
men themselves, since in nobody else of the present 
age is such wisdom to be found. 

So I remarked: Why are you laughing, Cleinias, 
at such serious and beautiful things ? 

What, have you, Socrates, ever yet seen a beauti- 
ful thing ? asked Dionysodorus. 

Yes, I have, I replied, and many of them, Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Did you find them different from the beautiful, 
he said, or the same as the beautiful ? 

Here I was desperately perplexed, and felt that 
I had my deserts. for the grunt I had made: how- 
ever, I replied that they were different from the 
beautiful itself, though each of them had some 
beauty present with it. 

So if an ox is present with you, he said, you are an 
ox, and since I am now present with you, you are 
Dionysodorus. 

Heavens, do not say that ! I cried. 
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But in what way can one thing, by having a differ- 
ent thing present with it, be itself different ? 

Are you at a loss there? I asked: already I was 
attempting to imitate the cleverness of these men, 
I was so eager to get it. 

Can I help being at a loss, he said, I and likewise 
everybody else in the world, in face of what cannot 
ber 

What is that you say, Dionysodorus? | asked 3 
is not the beautiful beautiful, and the ugly ugly ? 

Yes, if it seems so to me, he replied. 

Then does it seem so? 

Certainly, he said. 

Then the same also is the same, and the different 
different? For I presume the different cannot be 
the same; nay, I thought not even a child would 
doubt that the different is different. But, Dionyso- 
dorus, you have deliberately passed over this one 
point ; though, on the whole, I feel that, like crafts- 
men finishing off each his special piece of work, 
you two are carrying out your disputation in excellent 
style. 

Well, he asked, do you know what is each 
craftsman’s special piece of work? First of all, 
whose proper task is it to forge brass? Can you 
tell ? 

I can: a brazier's. 

Well, again, whose to make pots ? 

A potter's. 

Once more, whose to slaughter and skin, and after 
cutting up the joints to stew and roast ? 

A caterer’s, I said. 

Now, if one does one’s proper work he said, one 
will do rightly ? 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And is it, as you say, the caterer’s proper work to 
cut up and skin? Did you admit this or not ? 

I did so, I replied, but pray forgive me. 

It is clear then, he proceeded, that if someone 
slaughters the caterer and cuts him up, and then stews 
or roasts him, he will be doing his proper work ; and if 
he hammers the brazier himself, and moulds the 
potter, he will be doing his business likewise. 

Poseidon! I exclaimed, there you give the finishing- 
touch to your wisdom. I wonder if this skill could 
ever come to me in such manner as to be my very 
own. 

Would you recognize it, Socrates, he asked, if it 
came to be your own? 

Yes, if only you are agréeable, I replied, without 
a doubt. 

Why, he went on, do you imagine you perceive 
what is yours? 

Yes, if I take your meaning aright: for all my 
hopes arise from you, and end in Euthydemus 
here.t 

Then tell me, he asked, do you count those things 
yours which you control and are free to use as you 
please? For instance, an ox or a sheep,—would 
you count these as yours, if you were free to sell or 
bestow them, or sacrifice them to any god you chose f 
And things which you could not treat thus are not 
yours ? 

Hereupon, since I knew that some brilliant result 
was sure to bob up from the mere turn of the 
questions, and as I also wanted to hear it as quickly 
as possible, I said: It is precisely as you say ; only 
such things are mine. 
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Well now, he went on; you call those things 
animals which have life ? 

Yes, I said. 

And you admit that only those animals are yours 
which you are at liberty to deal with in those various 
ways that I mentioned just now ? 

I admit that. 

Then—after a very ironical pause, as though he 
were pondering some great matter—he proceeded : 
Tell me, Socrates, have you an ancestral Zeus 1 ? 

Here I suspected the discussion was approaching 
the point at which it eventually ended, and so I 
tried what desperate wriggle I could to escape 
from the net in which I now felt myself entangled. 
My answer was: I have not, Dionysodorus. 

What a miserable fellow you must be, he said, 
and no Athenian at all, if you have neither ancestral 
gods, nor shrines, nor anything else that denotes a 
gentleman ! 

Enough, Dionysodorus; speak fair words, and 
don’t browbeat your pupil! For I have altars and 
shrines, domestic and ancestral, and everything else 
of the sort that other Athenians have. 

Then have not other Athenians, he asked, their 
ancestral Zeus ? 

None of the Ionians, I replied, give him this title, 
neither we nor those who have left this city to 
settle abroad: they have an ancestral Apollo, 
because of Ion’s parentage.2, Among us the name 
“ ancestral ” is not given to Zeus, but that of “ house- 
ward ” and “ tribal,” and we have a tribal Athena. 

That will do, said Dionysodorus; you have, it 
seems, Apollo and Zeus and Athena. 

Certainly, I said. 
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Then these must be your gods ? he said. 

My ancestors, I said, and lords. 

Well, at least, you have them, he said: or have 
you not admitted they are yours! 

"I have admitted it, I replied: what else could 
I do? 

And are not these gods animals? he asked: 
you know you have admitted that whatever has life 
is an animal. Or have these gods no life ? 

They have, I replied. 

Then are they not animals? 

Yes, animals, I said. 

And those animals, he went on, you have admitted 
to be yours, which you are free to bestow and sell 
and sacrifice to any god you please. 

I have admitted it, I replied ; there is no escape 
for me, Euthydemus. 

Come then, tell me straight off, he said; since 
you admit that Zeus and the other gods are yours, 
are you free to sell or bestow them or treat them 
just as you please, like the other animals ? 

Well, Crito, here I must say I was knocked out, 
as it were, by the argument, and lay speechless ; 
then Ctesippus rushed to the rescue and—Bravo, 
Hercules! he cried, a fine argument ! 

Whereat Dionysodorus asked : Now, do you mean 
that Hercules is a bravo, or that bravo is Hercules ? 

Ctesippus replied : Poseidon, what a frightful use 
of words! I give up the fight: these two are 
invincible. 

Hereupon I confess, my dear Crito, that every- 
one present without exception wildly applauded the 
argument and the two men, till they all nearly died 
of laughing and clapping and rejoicing. For their 
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previous successes had been highly acclaimed one 
by one, but only by the devotees of Euthydemus ; 
whereas now almost the very pillars of the Lyceum 
took part in the joyful acclamations in honour of 
the pair. For myself, I was quite disposed to 
admit that never had I set eyes on such clever 
people, and I was so utterly enthralled by their 
skill that I betook myself to praising and congratulat- 
ing them, and said: Ah, happy pair! What amazing 
genius, to acquire such a great accomplishment so 
quickly and in so short a time! Among the many 
fine points in your arguments, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, there is one that stands out in 
particular magnificence—that you care not a jot 
for the multitude, or for any would-be important or 
famous people, but only for those of your own sort. 
And I am perfectly sure that there are but a few 
persons like yourselves who would be satisfied with 
these arguments: the rest of the world regard them 
only as arguments with which, I assure you, they 
would feel it a greater disgrace to refute others 
than to be refuted themselves. And further, there 
is at the same time a popular and kindly feature in 
your talk: when you say there is nothing either 
beautiful, or good, or white, and so on, and no 
difference of things at all, in truth you simply 
stitch up men’s mouths, as you expressly say you 
do; while as to your apparent power of stitching 
up your own mouths as well, this is a piece of agree- 
able manners that takes off any offence from your 
talk. But the greatest thing of all is, that this 
faculty of yours is such, and is so skilfully contrived, 
that anyone in the world may learn it of you in a 
very short time; this fact I perceived myself by 
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watching Ctesippus and observing how quickly he 
was able to imitate you on the spot. Now, in so 
far as your accomplishment can be quickly imparted, 
it is excellent; but for public discussions it is not 
suitable: if I may advise you, beware of talking 
before a number of people, lest they learn the whole 
thing in a trice and give you no credit for it. The 
best thing for you is to talk to each other by your- 
selves, in private; failing that, if a third person is 
present, it must be someone who will pay you a 
good fee. And if you are prudent you will give 
this same counsel to your pupils also—that they 
are never to converse with anybody except you 
and each other. For it is the rare, Euthydemus, 
that is precious, while water is cheapest, though 
best, as Pindar! said. But come, I said, see if 
you can admit both me and Cleinias here to your 
class. 

This, Crito, was our conversation, and after ex- 
changing a few more words we went off. Now you 
must arrange to join us in taking lessons from the 
pair; for they say they are able to teach anyone 
who is willing to pay good money, and that no sort 
of character or age—and it is well that you especially 
should be told that they promise that their art is 
no hindrance to money-making—need deter anyone 
from an easy acquisition of their wisdom. 

cri. Indeed, Socrates, I love listening, and would 
be glad to learn from them; but I am afraid I am 
one of the sort who are not like Euthydemus, but 
who, as you described them just now, would prefer 
being refuted to refuting with such arguments. 
Now, although I feel it is absurd to admonish you, 


1 Cf. Pindar, Ol. i., which begins—Apiorov èv wp. 
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I wish nevertheless to report to you what was told 
me just now. Do you know, one of the people who 
had left your discussion came up to me as I was 
taking a stroll—a man who thinks himself very 
wise, one of those who are so clever at turning 
out speeches for the law-courts !—and said: Crito, 
do you take no lessons from these wise men? No, 
in truth, I replied: there was such a crowd that, 
though I stood quite close, I was unable to catch 
what was said. Well, let me tell you, he said, it 
was something worth hearing. What was it? I 
asked. You would have heard the disputation of 
men who are the most accomplished of our day in 
that kind of speaking. To this I replied: Well, 
what did they show forth to you? Merely the sort 
of stuff, he said, that you may hear such people 
babbling about at any time—making an inconsequent 
ado about matters of no consequence (in some such 
parlance he expressed himself). Whereupon—Well, 
all the same, I said, philosophy is a charming thing. 
Charming is it, my dear innocent? he exclaimed : 
nay, a thing of no consequence. Why, had you been in 
that company just now, you would have been filled 
with shame, I fancy, for your particular friend: he 
was so strangely willing to lend himself to persons 
who care not a straw what they say, but merely 
fasten on any phrase that turns up. And these, as 
I said just now, are the heads of their profession 
to-day. But the fact is, Crito, he went on, the 
business itself and the people who follow it are 
worthless and ridiculous. Now, in my opinion, 
Socrates, he was not right in decrying the pursuit ; 
he is wrong, and so is anyone else who decries it : 


1 The allusion is probably to Isocrates. 
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though I must say I felt he was right in blaming 
the readiness to engage in discussion with such 
people before a large company. 

soc. Crito, these people are very odd. But I 
do not yet know what answer I shall give you. Of 
which party was he who came up to you and blamed 
philosophy ? Was he one of those who excel in 
the contests of the courts, an orator; or of those 
who equip the orators for the fray, a composer of 
the speeches they deliver in their contests ? 

cri. Nothing of an orator, I dare swear, nor do I 
think he has ever appeared in court: only he is 
reputed to know about the business, so they declare, 
and to be a clever person, and compose clever 
speeches. 

soc. Now I understand: it was of these people 
that I was just now going to speak myself. They 
are the persons, Crito, whom Prodicus described as 
the border-ground between philosopher and politi- 
cian, yet they fancy that they are the wisest of all 
mankind, and that they not merely are but are 
thought so by a great many people ; and accordingly 
they feel that none but the followers of philosophy 
stand in the way of their universal renown. Hence 
they believe that, if they can reduce the latter 
to a status of no esteem, the prize of victory will by 
common consent be awarded to them, without dis- 
pute or delay, and their claim to wisdom will be won. 
For they consider themselves to be in very truth the 
wisest, but find that, when caught in private conversa- 
tion, they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his 
set. This conceit of their wisdom is very natural, 
since they regard themselves as moderately versed 
in philosophy, and moderately too in politics, on 
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quite reasonable grounds: for they have dipped 
into both as far as they needed, and, evading all 
risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits 
of wisdom. 

cri. Well, now, do you consider, Socrates, that 
there is anything in what they say? It is not to 
be denied that these men have some colour for their 
statements. 

soc. Yes, that is so, Crito; colour rather than 
truth. It is no easy matter to persuade them that 
either people or things, which are between two 
other things and have a certain share of both, if 
compounded of bad and good are found to be better 
than the one and worse than the other; but if 
compounded of two good things which have not the 
same object, they are worse than either of their 
components in relation to the object to which each 
of them is adapted; while if they are compounded 
of two bad things which have not the same object, 
and stand between them, this is the only case 
where they are better than either of the two things 
of which they have a share. Now if philosophy 
and the statesman’s business are both good things, 
and each of them has a different object, and if these 
persons, partaking of both, are between them, their 
claims are nought; for they are inferior to both: 
if one is good and the other bad, they are better 
than the one and worse than the other: while if 
both are bad, in this case there would be some truth 
in their statement, but in any other case there is 
none. Now I do not think they will admit either 
that both these things are bad, or that one is bad and 
the other good: the truth is that these pecple, 
partaking of both, are inferior to both in respect of 
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the objects for which statesmanship and philosophy 
are important; and while they are really in the 
third place they seek to be accorded the first. How- 
ever, we ought to be indulgent towards their 
ambition and not feel annoyed, while still judging 
them to be what they actually are. For we should 
be glad of anyone, whoever he may be, who says 
anything that verges on good sense, and labours 
steadily and manfully in its pursuit. 

crt. Now I myself, Socrates, as 1 so often tell 
you, am in doubt about my sons, as to what I am to 
do with them. The younger is as yet quite small ; 
but Critobulus is already grown up, and needs 
someone who will be of service to him. When I 
am in your company, the effect on me is such as 
to make me feel it is mere madness to have taken 
ever so much pains in various directions for the good 
of my children—first in so marrying that they 
should be of very good blood on their mother’s side ; 
then in making money so that they might be as 
well off as possible; while 1 have neglected the 
training of the boys themselves. But when I 
glance at one of the persons who profess to educate 
people, I am dismayed, and feel that each one of 
them, when I consider them, is wholly unsuitable— 
to tell you the truth between ourselves. So that I 
cannot see how I am to incline the lad towards 
philosophy. 

soc. My dear Crito are you not aware that in 
every trade the duffers are many and worthless, 
whereas the good workers are few and worth any 
price? Why, do you not hold athletics, and money- 
making, and rhetoric, and generalship, to be fine 
things ? 
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cri. Certainly I do, of course. 

soc. Well then, in each of these, do you not see 
most men making a ridiculous show at their respective 
tasks ? 

cri. Yes, I know: what you say is perfectly true. 

soc. Then will you yourself on this account eschew 
all these pursuits, and not let your son have anything 
to do with them? 

cri. No, there would be no good reason for that, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then avoid at least what is wrong, Crito: 
let those who practise philosophy have their way, 
whether they are helpful or mischievous ; and when 
you have tested the matter itself, well and truly, 
if you find it to be a poor affair, turn everyone 
you can away from it, not only your sons: but if 

ou find it to be such as I think it is, pursue and 
ply it without fear, both you, as they say, and yours. 
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EUTHYPHRO: What on earth has happened, Socrates, 
to make you of all people abandon your usual haunts in 
the Lyceum,} and here you are hanging around the King’s 
Stoa? I can’t imagine you too have a lawsuit before the 
King Archon just as I have.” 

SOCRATES: Oh no, Euthyphro, the Athenians don’t 
call this a lawsuit, but an indictment.® 

E. What do you mean? Someone has brought an in- 
dictment against you, I take it. I will never accuse you of 
bringing one against someone else. 

S, No, indeed I wouldn't. 

E. It’s the other way round then? 

S. Precisely. 

E. Who is it? 


School at Athens, situated in the northwest Agora, near the Pan- 
athenaic Way, as described by Pausanias, 1.3.1 (2nd c. AD). E.’s 
surprise is to see S. at this particular building, since he has steered 
clear of litigation throughout his life. 

3 For the significance of the charge against S. as a graphé 
(public indictment), as opposed to a diké (private suit), the nature 
of the charge, and the general historical and legal background to 
S.’s trial, see Introduction to Apology, section 4. 
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S. I hardly know the fellow at all myself, Euthyphro. I 
get the impression he’s young and unknown, but as I un- 
derstand it, they say his name is Meletus. He’s from the 
deme of Pitthus, if you can recall anyone from Pitthus 
called Meletus who has straight hair, not much of a beard, 
oh, and a bit of a hooked nose.4 

E. I can’t think of anyone, Socrates, but tell me, what’s 
this indictment he’s brought against you? 

S. The indictment? No trivial one, it seems to me. It’s 
no mean achievement for a youngster to have got his head 
round such a major question. He’s the one, so he claims, 
who knows how the young are being corrupted and who 
are the ones corrupting them.5 And he’s probably a smart 
fellow,® and having spotted the fact that in my ignorance 
I’m corrupting his peers, he’s coming to bring the charge 
against me before the city just like a child running to its 
mother. Again he seems to me to be the only one starting 
his political career in the right way. You see it’s right first 
to look after’ the young so that they turn out as well as 
possible, just as it makes sense for a good farmer to look 
after his young plants first and then everything else after 


7 “Look after”: Plato repeats forms of the Greek melo (care 
for); see epimeléthénai 2d2, and see also d4, 3a3). S. makes pun- 
ning use of Meletus’ name as the man whose name (Meletus) 
suggests one that “cares for” the city (for S.’s use of the pun 
in direct confrontation with Meletus, see Ap. 24c8, d4; 26b2). 
While ostensibly commending Meletus for his diligence and pub- 
lic spirit, the whole speech (2c2—3a5) is riddled with words and 
phrases having an ironical nuance that undercuts this impression. 
E.’s reply (3a6ff.) shows that he does not perceive the irony (see 
also E.’s retort to S. at 5b9-c3), 
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that. And so perhaps Meletus too is clearing out first those 
of us who are blighting the young shoots, as he claims. 
Following this then, it’s clear that when he’s taken care of 
the older ones, he’ll be responsible for bringing very many 
of the greatest good things to the city, as at least is likely 
to happen when you begin from such a starting point. 

E. I should hope so, Socrates, but I’m afraid the op- 
posite may happen. You see in trying to do you an injustice, 
it really seems to me that by starting, as it were, at its very 
heart, he’s harming the city. And tell me, what is it he says 
you're doing that corrupts the young? 

S. Strange things, my good friend, at least when you 
hear it put like this. You see the reasons he’s indicting me 
are that I’m an inventor of deities and I create newfangled 
gods and don’t acknowledge the old ones, so he claims.® 

E. I see, Socrates; presumably because you yourself 
say that your divine sign comes upon you from time to 
time. And so he has brought this indictment on the basis 
that you’re breaking new ground in the matter of religion 
and so he’s coming to court intending to misrepresent you 
knowing that this is easy to do with the common crowd.® 
And indeed from my own experience, whenever I address 
the Assembly!’ on religious matters and predict to them 
what's going to happen, they laugh at me as if I’m mad, 
and although nothing of what I’ve told them by way of 


9 S.’s “divine sign” (to daimonion), his personal guardian spirit, 
is assumed by E. to be the ostensible basis of the charge, as S. also 
suggests at Ap. 31d1-5 (a connection also made by Xen. Mem. 
1.1.2 and Ap. 12). 

10 The sovereign political body in fifth-/fourth-century Ath- 
ens; all male citizens were entitled to attend. 
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prediction has been untrue, still they disparage all people 
like us. Anyway, we mustn’t worry about any of this: just 
face up to them. 

S. But my dear Euthyphro, being laughed at is prob- 
ably no big deal. You see it seems to me that the Athenians 
aren't terribly bothered if they think someone is clever, 
that is, provided he’s not in the business of teaching his 
own wisdom. But with anyone they think is also influenc- 
ing others to be like him, they get angry either out of re- 
sentment in fact, as you say, or for some other reason.1! 

E. Actually, how they feel about me in this regard, I’m 
not very interested in finding out. 

S. Perhaps it’s because you appear to be reluctant to 
put yourself forward and unwilling to explain your own 
wisdom to them. But as for me, I’m afraid they'll think 
that, as a result of my love of my fellow human beings, I 
say whatever I have to say to everyone indiscriminately, 
not only free of charge,!* but also I’d happily give some- 
thing if anyone is willing to listen to me. So, as I was saying 
just now, if they were to make fun of me in the way you 
say they make fun of you, then it wouldn't be at all unpleas- 
ant to spend the time in the trial having some fun and 
laughs. But if they’re going to take it seriously, then it 
won't be clear how things will turn out except to prophets 
like yourself. 

E. Well perhaps it won’t come to anything, Socrates. 
Anyway, I’m sure you'll contest your case according to 
your own ideas, and I think I too will conduct mine in my 
own way. 


ing by the well-placed youth of Athens as a root cause of the re- 


sentment. 12 Unlike the sophists, Plato’s S. had the reputa- 
tion of not charging for what he offered (Ap. 19e1, 33b). 
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S. Oh yes, what is this lawsuit!’ of yours, Euthyphro? 
Are you defending or prosecuting? 
. Prosecuting. 
Whom? 
. Again, a man they think I’m mad to prosecute. 
. What? Are you after someone with wings?! 
. Ha! He's far from flying; he’s actually really rather 


FM mY w 


old. 
Who is this? 
. My father. 
. Your own father, you excellent fellow! 
. Yes, that’s right. 
. So what’s the charge and what's the suit about? 
. Murder, Socrates. 
. Heracles! I suppose, Euthyphro, that most people 
are ignorant of what on earth the right course is. You see 
I don’t think just anybody could rightly act like this, but 
someone already far advanced in wisdom. 
E. Yes indeed, very far advanced, by Zeus, Socrates. 
S. Well is the man killed by your father a member of 
your household? Obviously he must be, as I can’t imagine 
you'd be prosecuting him for the murder of someone out- 
side the household. 
E. It’s ridiculous, Socrates, that you think it makes a 
difference whether the dead man is from outside or inside 
the household, but that you don’t have to watch out solely 


N GNN 


13 Diké: see above, n. 3. For details of E.s lawsuit and the 
social and religious implications, see Introduction to Euthyphro, 
section 2 (i). 14 §, introduces a proverbial phrase: “to chase 
a bird on the wing,” and plays on the technical and nontechnical 
meanings of didké (“prosecute” and “pursue”). 
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for whether the slayer slew lawfully or not, and if it was 
lawful, let him go and if not, prosecute, even if the slayer 
shares your hearth and board. You see the pollution is just 
as great if you knowingly associate with such a person and 
don’t cleanse both yourself and the other man by taking 
him to court. Although in point of fact, the dead man was 
a hired laborer of mine, and as we were farming on Naxos, 
that’s where he worked for us. Now, having got himself 
drunk he flew into a rage with one of our household slaves 
and cut his throat. So my father bound him hand and foot, 
threw him into a ditch, and sent a man here to ask an ad- 
viser! what he should do. In the meantime he disregarded 
the man he’d had tied up, and paid no attention to him 
as a murderer and thought it would be of no importance 
even if he died, which is just what did in fact happen. For 
through hunger, cold and being tied up he died before 
the messenger returned from the adviser. So this is ac- 
tually why both my father and the rest of the household 
are angry, because I’m prosecuting my father for murder 
on behalf of the murderer. Either my father didn’t kill 
him, they’re saying, or, even if there were not the slightest 
doubt that he had killed him, given that the dead man was 
a murderer, one shouldn’t worry about such a person, for 
they believe it’s unholy for a son to prosecute his father 
for murder—little knowing, Socrates, what the position of 
divine law is over what is holy and what is unholy. 


16 An exégétés (adviser, interpreter) was an elected state offi- 


cial whose function was to expound and interpret religious mat- 
ters, especially those concerning cases of pollution. 
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S. Zeus! Do you really think, Euthyphro, that your 
knowledge of the position of the divine laws, both as to 
what is holy and what is unholy, is so precise that, given 
these things have happened as you say, you’re not afraid 
that in bringing your father to court it’s not you in fact who 
will turn out to be committing an unholy deed? 

E. Yes, for Pd be of no use, Socrates, and Euthyphro 
would be no different at all from the majority of people if 
I didn’t have a precise knowledge of all such matters. 

S. So is it best, my good Euthyphro, for me to become 
your pupil and challenge Meletus on these very points 
before the trial!” by saying that even in the past I myself 
thought it important to know the divine laws, and now, 
since he claims that by talking irresponsibly and breaking 
new ground I’m in error as regards the divine, I have in- 
deed become your pupil? “And if, Meletus,” I'd say, “you 
agree that Euthyphro is wise in these matters, then con- 
sider me to be right in my thinking too, and drop the case. 
If not, then get a writ against him, my teacher, rather than 
me on the grounds that he corrupts his elders, both me 
and his own father, me by his teaching and his father by 
admonishing and punishing him.” And if he doesn’t do as 
I say and drop the case, or prosecute you instead of me, 
should I repeat at the trial the points on which I had al- 
ready challenged him?!’ 


circumstances in which a refusal would weaken the credibility of 
the latter's case. 

18 In this long, rambling speech (formally a question and an 
unbroken sentence in the Greek), S. ostensibly takes E.’s claim of 
expertise at face value and claims that the person Meletus should 
really be prosecuting is E., “S.’s teacher.” 
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E. Zeus, yes! Socrates; if indeed he were to try to in- 
dict me, I’d discover, I think, where his weakness lies and 
the line of argument in court would be much more likely 
to be about him than about me. 

S. And realizing this I tell you, my good friend, I’m 
keen to become your pupil, knowing that this fellow Me- 
letus, along with others, no doubt, doesn’t even seem to 
see you, but he has so shrewdly and easily marked me 
down that he has indicted me for impiety. So now in Zeus’ 
name tell me what you affirmed only just now you know 
clearly:!® what kind of a thing are reverence and irrever- 
ence” as regards murder and as regards other things? Is 
what is holy not the same, identical with itself, in every 
action,”! and again isn’t what is unholy entirely the oppo- 
site of the holy, identical with itself, everything that is to 
be characterized as unholy having a single characteristic 
in respect of its unholiness??? 

E. Completely so, in my view, Socrates. 

S. Tell me then, what do you say the holy and the un- 
holy are? 

E., Well I say that the holy is doing what I’m now doing, 
prosecuting a wrongdoer whether it involves murder, or 
the theft of sacred objects or committing any other crime 


21 Note the emphasis on actions rather than beliefs, reflecting 
the ambivalence of nomiz6 (“acknowledge” or “believe in” [the 
gods]) in the indictment against S. (see Introduction to Apology 
section 4. 

22 On the philosophical implications of S.’s request for a defi- 
nition and E.’s attempts at answering, see Introduction to Euthy- 
phro, section 3 (ii) (a). 
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of a similar kind, whether they happen to be my father, or 
mother, or anyone else whosoever; and, on the other hand, 
not to prosecute is unholy. Since, see, Socrates, how deci- 
sive is the proof I’m about to give you, that this is how the 
Jaw stands—which I’ve already explained to other people, 
that this would be the right way to act: not to give way to 
anyone impious, no matter who it may be. You see the very 
people who actually believe that Zeus is the best and most 
just of the gods, also admit that that he put his own father 
in chains because he devoured his children without justifi- 
cation, and that god in his turn had castrated his own fa- 
ther for other similar deeds.?3 And yet they're angry with 
me because I’m prosecuting my father for breaking the law 
and thus they’re contradicting themselves both with re- 
gard to the gods and to me. 

S. So can this be the reason, Euthyphro, why I’m de- 
fending this indictment, because whenever anyone says 
things like this about the gods, somehow I find it difficult 
to accept them? I suppose that must be why someone will 
say I’m making a mistake. Well now, if you, with a good 
understanding of such things, also agree in approving 
these beliefs, it seems that people like me have to go along 
with them as well. For what shall those of us say, who 
admit that we ourselves know nothing about these mat- 
ters? But tell me, in the name of friendship, do you truly 
believe this is how things happened? 

E. Yes, and there are things even more wonderful than 
these that the majority of people know nothing about. 


philosopher, Aeschylus and Euripides, tragedians) to cast doubt 
on the moral integrity of the gods, or conversely, as by E. here, to 
justify human conduct (see further, Introduction to Euthyphro, 
section 2 (ii)). 
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S. And do you then think that the gods really make war 
against each other, and that there are terrible feuds and 
battles, and many other similar events such as those de- 
scribed by the poets; added to which our various shrines 
that have been elaborately adorned by our good friends 
the painters,4 and especially the robe covered with these 
kinds of embroideries that is carried up to the Acropolis 
at the Great Panathenaic FestivalP®° Are we saying these 
are true, Euthyphro? 

E. Not only these, Socrates, but as I said just now, I'll 
explain many other aspects of religious affairs if you wish, 
which, believe me, will amaze you when you hear them. 

S. I wouldn't be surprised, but you can do that later 
when there’s more time. But for the moment try and tell 
me more clearly what I asked you about a moment ago. 
You see, my friend, you didn’t adequately explain to me 
before when I asked what the holy might be, but told me 
that what you’re now doing, prosecuting your father for 
murder, happens to be holy. 

E. And I was telling the truth, Socrates. 

S. Perhaps, but the fact is, Euthyphro, you’re saying 
that many other things are holy. 

E. As indeed they are. 

S. Well then, do you remember I didn’t tell you to 
explain one or two of the many examples of the holy to me, 


binding of the goddess Hera by her son Hephaistus in the temple 
of Dionysus near the theater, is described by Pausanias (1.20.2). 
The robe (peplos) woven for the statue of Athena was carried to 
the Acropolis in a ceremonial procession at the spring festival of 
the Great Panathenaia (every four years). 
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but that one particular characteristic by which all ex- 
amples of the holy are holy? You see, I think you said?’ 
things that are unholy are unholy by virtue of a single 
characteristic, and things that are holy are holy by virtue 
of a single characteristic, or don’t you remember? 

E. Ido. 

S. Then explain to me what this characteristic can be, 
so that by looking hard at it and using it as a model I can 
say that on the one hand such and such an action that you 
or someone else takes is holy, and on the other an action 
that is not such, isn’t. 

E. Well if that’s the way you want it, Socrates, that’s the 
way IIl explain it to you. 

S. Yes, that’s just what I do want. 

E. Well then, something that the gods love is holy and 
what they do not love is unholy.?8 

S. Excellent, Euthyphro! The answer you're now giv- 
ing me is just the sort I was looking for. However, I don’t 
yet know if it’s true, but clearly you're going to go on and 
explain how what you’re saying is true. 

E. Of course. 

S. Come on then, lets examine what we’re saying. That 


so that any statement so agreed might legitimately be seen as the 
responsibility of both of them. (See also 7e5, e9, 9d7, 15b7-c3.) 

28 The key terms prosphiles tois theois (what the gods love) 
and mé prosphiles tois theois (what the gods do not love/hate), 
are susceptible to a variety of translations, e.g., “what is [is not] 
agreeable to/acceptable to/cherished by the gods.” For consis- 
tency we maintain a basic translation throughout: “what is loved/ 
hated by the gods.” See further, Introduction to Euthyphro, sec- 
tion 3 (ii) (a). 
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which the gods love and a person whom the gods love is 
holy and what the gods hate and the person who is hated 
by the gods is unholy.” The holy is not the same as the 
unholy, but the complete opposite: isn’t that so? 

E. It is indeed. 

S. And does it seem to have been well expressed? 

E. I think so, Socrates. 

S. And hasn’t it also been said that the gods are up in 
arms and are in dispute with one another and engage in 
feuds with each other? 

E. It has. 

S. But what is the dispute about that creates the hostil- 
ity and fury, my good man? Let’s look at it this way: if you 
and I were having an argument about which of two groups 
of numbers was the greater, would our difference of opin- 
ion make us enemies and make us angry with each other, 
or would we get down to the arithmetic, at least in such 
disputes as these, and quickly settle our differences? 

E. Of course. 

S. And if we were disagreeing over bigger and smaller 
we'd would set about measuring and quickly end our dis- 
agreement? 

E. That’s right. 

S. And we’d settle our differences over what is heavier 
and what is lighter by resorting to weighing? 

E. Of course. 


29 See previous note. 
30 At 6b7ff. 
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S. So over what then would we have got into a dispute, 
and, being unable to reach a settlement, would we be 
enemies of each other and get angry? Perhaps you don’t 
have an answer to hand, but from what I’m saying consider 
if these are questions about what is just and unjust, honor- 
able and shameful, and good and bad. Aren’t these the 
things over which we would have argued and, being un- 
able to reach an adequate settlement, we’d become each 
other's enemy whenever this occurs, both you and I and 
everyone else as well?3! 

E. Yes, this is the dispute, Socrates, and what it’s about. 

S. What about the gods, Euthyphro? If they do indeed 
have some dispute, don’t they quarrel about these very 
same things? 

E. Of course they must do. 

S. And according to your account? my noble Euthy- 
phro, do different gods consider different things to be just, 
and honorable and shameful, and good and bad? You see, 
presumably they wouldn’t quarrel with each other if they 
were not in dispute over these things. Isn’t that so? 

E. You're right. 

S. Then does this mean that what they each consider 
to be fine, good and just they love, and they hate their 
opposites? 

E. Very much so. 

S. Yes, but it’s the same things, as you claim, that some 


31 For the distinction between terms where there is an agreed 
standard of measurement and where not, see also Alc. 1.112aff., 
Phdr. 263a. 32 This follows from what E. said about divine 
disputes in the Hesiodic myths at 6aff. 

33 On the gods’ “love” and “hate,” see above, n. 28. 
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of them think are just and others unjust, over which they 
are rising up and making war on each other; isn’t that so? 

E. It is. 

S. Then, as it seems, the same things are both loved 
and hated by the gods, and the same things would be “god- 
hated” and “god-loved.” 

E. It appears so. 

S. Then the same things would be holy and unholy, 
Euthyphro, by this argument. 

E. I suppose so. 

S. Then you didn’t answer my question, my good man. 
You see my question wasn’t what is both holy and unholy 
at the same time. Yet what would be loved by the gods is, 
it seems, also hated by them. The result, Euthyphro, is 
that there’s nothing surprising if in doing what you're now 
doing, punishing your father, it’s loved by Zeus, but an- 
tagonistic to Cronus and Uranus; loved by Hephaestus, 
but not by Hera;* and again if any other gods are in dis- 
pute over this, the same applies to them too. 

E. Well, my view, Socrates, on this point at least is that 
none of the gods is disputing with any of the others: that 
anyone who has killed someone unjustly must be pun- 
ished. 

S. What, Euthyphro? Have you ever heard any human 


34 This latter example alludes to a quarrel between Hera and 
her son Hephaestus, whom she hated because of his deformity 
and hurled from Olympus (see Hom. Il. 18.394-405). In revenge 
he sent her a golden chair that bound her fast once she sat down: 
see Paus. 1.20.2). 
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being arguing that he who has killed unjustly, or commit- 
ted any other crime should not be punished?* 

E. On the contrary, they never stop arguing about this 
both generally and in the law courts. You see those com- 
mitting all kinds of wrongs do or say everything to avoid 
punishment. 

S. Does that mean they admit to doing wrong, Euthy- 

hro, and in doing so nevertheless claim they shouldn't be 
punished? 

E. No, they don’t go that far! 

S. So they don’t do or say everything. You see I think 
they don’t have the effrontery to say or argue that, if 
they're in the wrong, they shouldn’t be punished, but I 
think they do deny doing anything wrong; isn’t that right? 

E. You're right. 

S. Then the point they’re arguing is not that the wrong- 
doer is not to be punished, but what they are perhaps ar- 
guing about is who the wrongdoer is and what he’s doing 
and when. 

E. You're right. 

S. Is this therefore the very same thing experienced by 
the gods too, if indeed they're in dispute over the just 
and the unjust, as your argument suggests, and each side 
claims that the other side acts unjustly, while the other 
side claims they don’t? Because in my view, my good man, 
no one, be he god or man, would have the nerve to argue 
that the wrongdoer should not be punished. 


tablishing the principle that wrongdoing should be punished, and 
(2) deciding who is guilty and what constitutes guilt, seems un- 
necessarily long drawn-out (8b10-d6) but may perhaps be ex- 
plained dramatically by the need for S. to lead a not particularly 
intelligent E. every inch of the way. 
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E. Yes, what you’re saying here, Socrates, is true, at 
least in principle. 

S. Well, Euthyphro, 1 think that those who are in dis- 

ute argue about individual actions, both men and gods, 
if indeed the gods do dispute: in differing over a particular 
action some say that the action was just, others unjust: isn’t 
that so? 

E. Definitely. 

S. Come on then, Euthyphro, teach me too, so I may 
be made wiser. What proof do you have that all the gods 
consider that a man has died unjustly who has committed 
murder while working as a hired laborer and has been tied 
up by the master of the dead man and dies on account of 
his bonds before he who tied him up could find out from 
the interpreters of the law what he should do about him; 
and that it is indeed right for the son to prosecute and 
denounce his father for murder on behalf of such a man?%6 
Come on, try and demonstrate to me clearly that in these 
circumstances all the gods undoubtedly consider that this 
action is right. And if you do give me an adequate demon- 
stration, I shall never cease singing your praises for your 
wisdom. 

E. Well maybe it’s no small undertaking, Socrates, and 
yet I could explain it to you very clearly indeed. 

S. I understand; it’s because you think I’m harder to 
instruct than the jurymen since you'll demonstrate to 
them that these acts were clearly unjust and all the gods 


hate such things. 


36 For the basic story and its social and religious implications, 
see Introduction to Euthyphro, section 2 (i). 
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E. Very clearly indeed, Socrates, assuming they'll ac- 
tually listen to what I’m saying. 

S. Oh yes, they'll give you a hearing, provided they 
think you’re making a good speech. But the following oc- 
curred to me while you were actually speaking and I think 
to myself: “Suppose Euthyphro were to demonstrate to 
me quite conclusively that all the gods consider this kind 
of death unjust, how am I any nearer learning from Eu- 
thyphro what the holy and the unholy are? You see this 
action would appear to be hated by the gods. But it ap- 
peared just now that the holy and its opposite didn’t seem 
to be defined in this way since what was hated by the gods 
was evidently also loved by the gods.” Consequently, I’m 
letting you off this one, Euthyphro. If you like, let all 
the gods consider it unjust and all hate it. Well, is this 
the amendment we’re now making in our discussion, that 
whatever all the gods hate is unholy and whatever is loved 
by them is holy and whatever some of them love and oth- 
ers hate is neither or both of these: is that how you now 
want us to define the holy and the unholy? 

E. Yes, what’s to stop us, Socrates? 

S. There’s nothing to stop me, Euthyphro, but look at 
your own position and see if by accepting this hypothesis 
you'll most easily demonstrate to me in this way what you 
promised. 

E. Well Pd say myself that on the one hand the holy is 
what all the gods love, and on the other what all gods hate 
is unholy. 

S. So shall we look at this again,37 Euthyphro, to see if 
it’s right, or shall we let it be and accept without more ado 


37 As they did with the definitions at 5d8ff. and 6el Lif. 
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our own arguments and those of others, and agree if some- 
one just says that something is so? Or must we examine 
what he who says this means? 

E. Yes we must, although I myself think this is now 
correct. 

S. We'll know better soon, my good friend. Look, con- 
sider the following: is the holy loved by the gods because 
it is holy, or is it holy because it is loved? 

E. I don’t see what you mean, Socrates. 

S. Well then, Ill try to put it more clearly. Don’t 
we talk about something “being carried” and “carrying,” 
something “being led” and “leading,” something “being 
seen” and “seeing,” and you understand that all such ex- 
amples are different from each other and in what way they 
are different? 

E. Yes, I think I understand. 

S. And that means “being loved” is one thing and “lov- 
ing” is different from this, doesn’t it? 

E. Of course. 

S. Then tell me, is something “being carried” carried 
because it’s carried, or for some other reasonP 

E. No, it’s for the first reason. 

S. And “being led” because it’s led, and “being seen” 
because it’s seen? 

E. Definitely. 


concluding that something is in a state of being loved because it 
is loved, and not vice versa. So what the gods love is in a state of 
being loved because it is loved by them; they do not love it be- 
cause it is being loved. On the other hand (10d1-e§8), the holy is 
loved because it is holy; it is not holy because it is loved. Hence, 
the gods’ love cannot define the holy. 
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S. Then it’s not because it’s “being seen” that it’s seen, 
but the opposite: because it’s seen it’s “being seen,” and 
again it’s not because it’s “being led” that it is led, but 
because it is led it’s “being led,” and once again it’s not 
because it’s “being carried” that it’s carried, but because 
it’s carried it’s “being carried.” Do I make my meaning 
quite clear, Euthyphro? What I mean is this: if something 
is coming into being or is being acted on, it doesn’t be- 
come something because it is in a state of becoming, but 
it is in a state of becoming because it becomes something; 
and again it’s not acted upon because it’s something being 
acted upon, but because it’s acted upon it’s something be- 
ing acted upon. Or don’t you accept this? 

E. I do. 

S. So then isn’t what is “being loved” either something 
that is in a state of becoming or something being acted 
upon by something??? 

E. Certainly. 

S. Then is this example just like the previous ones: it’s 
not because it’s in a state of being loved that something is 
loved by those who love it, but it’s in a state of being loved 
because it’s loved? 

E. It must be so. 

S. So then what is it we’re saying about the holy, Eu- 
thyphro? Surely it is loved by all the gods according to your 
reckoning?® 

E. Yes. 


40 I.e., the revised second definition of “the holy” (“what is 
loved by all the gods,” 9e1-3). 
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S. Is it because of this—because it’s holy, or for some 
other reason? 

E. No, it’s because of this. 

S. So it’s because it’s holy that it’s loved, and not be- 
cause it’s loved that it’s holy? 

E. Apparently. 

S. But that must mean that it’s because it’s loved by the 
gods, that something is loved and god-loved. 

E. Of course. 

S. Then what is god-loved isn’t holy*! Euthyphro, and 
the holy isn’t god-loved, as you say, but something else 
different from this 

E. How do you mean, Socrates? 

S. Because we agree? that the holy is loved for the 
reason that it is holy, but it’s not holy because it’s loved. 
Isn’t that it? 

E. Yes. 

S. Whereas the god-loved, because it’s loved by the 
gods, by virtue of that very love is god-loved; but it’s not 
because it’s god-loved that it is loved. 

E. What you say is true. 

S. Well, my dear Euthyphro, if what is loved by the 
gods and the holy were actually the same, then if the holy 
were loved because it is holy, so too what is god-loved 
would be loved because it is god-loved, but if what is god- 
loved were god-loved because it’s loved by the gods, so too 


(e.g., Gallop) supply the missing article. The context, however, 
makes it clear that S. means (d12-13) that “god-loved” and “the 
holy” are not identical (as he has already demonstrated). 

42 At d6-7 above. 
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the holy would be holy because it’s loved by them. In fact, 
you see that the two are opposite and differ from each 
other in every possible way. On the one hand there is, you 
see, the sort of thing that is loved because it is loved; on 
the other there is something loved because it’s the sort of 
thing that is loved.43 Consequently, Euthyphro, it seems 
as if, on being asked what the holy might be, you don’t 
want to reveal to me its essence, but mention some attri- 
bute of it that this thing, the holy, just happens to possess: 
that it is loved by all gods.*4 But you’ve yet to say what it 
actually is. So, please, don’t keep it from me, but tell me 
once more from the beginning what the holy is—whether 
it’s loved by the gods, or whatever its attributes are, since 
we won't differ on that point—but come on, tell me seri- 
ously, what are the holy and the unholy? 

E. Well, Socrates, I don’t know how I’m to explain to 
you what I mean. You see whatever we propose somehow 
or other goes round in circles and refuses to stay put where 
we fixed it. 

S. What you’re saying, Euthyphro, sounds just like the 
work of my ancestor Daedalus. And if this was what I was 
saying and proposing, you’d probably make fun of me on 
the grounds that following the family tradition the figures 
I create in my discussions run away and refuse to stay put 
no matter where you put them. But as it is the propositions 
are yours, you see, so we want a different gibe, since yours 
refuse to stay put, just as you yourself realize. 


44 The first definite articulation in Greek philosophy of the 
influential ousia/pathos (essence/attribute) distinction. 
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E. What I think, Socrates, is that what we said de- 
serves more or less the same gibe. You see I’m not the one 
who’s making them move and not letting them stay in the 
same place, but I think you’re the Daedalus, since if it was 
up to me they’d have just stayed put.” 

S. Then, my friend, it seems that I’ve become much 
cleverer in my art than that man to the extent that while 
he only made his own creations not stay still, it seems I 
make other people’s do so in addition to my own. And 
indeed, this is real beauty about my skill, that I’m wise 
despite myself. You see I’d want my arguments to stay still 
and settle without moving, rather than acquire the wealth 
of Tantalus* as well as Daedalus’ skill. So, enough of this, 
Since I think you’re being indolent,“ I myself will gladly 
join with you in helping you to instruct me about the holy. 
And don’t cry off too soon. So consider whether you think 
all the holy has to be just. 


at d1-2 E. seems finally to recognize that it is S. who is foisting 
the arguments on him! 

46 A son of Zeus and a nymph Pluto (otherwise unknown), and 
proverbial for his wealth. A notable mythical transgressor, he suf- 
fered variously described punishments in Hades: the best-known 
being his inability to consume food and drink placed just beyond 
his reach. 

47 The exact significance of truphan in e2 (to be indolent, 
fastidious, spoiled, give oneself airs) is uncertain. Burnet (n. ad 
loc.) suggests that S. (with heavy irony) “means that Euthyphro is 
so wise that he has lost his appetite for strict argument.” 

48 We are maintaining the literal translation of dikaion (just) 
though the Greek word has a broader connotation, e.g., “right.” 
For this new line of argument, division into genus and species, 
see Introduction to Euthyphro, section 3 (ii) (c). 
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E. Yes, I do. 

S. So, is everything that is just, holy? Or is the holy 
completely just, while the just is not all holy but one part 
of it is holy and another part something else? 

E. I don’t follow your line of argument, Socrates. 

S. Ha! And yet you’re younger than me by just as much 
as you re wiser. But, as I say, you’re being indolent because 
of your wealth of wisdom. Well, my friend, brace yourself. 
After all it’s not difficult to grasp what I’m saying. In fact 
I’m saying the opposite of what the poet said when he 
wrote: 


Even he who made all these things grow 
Does not wish to dispute with Zeus the creator, 
For where there is dread, there too is shame.” 


Now I disagree with this poet. Shall I tell you in what re- 
spect? 

E. Yes, do. 

S. I don’t accept that it is true that “where there is 
dread there too is shame.” You see I think there are many 
people who fear disease, poverty and many other such 
things, but while being afraid they’re not ashamed of what 
they fear in any way. Don’t you agree with that too? 

E. Completely. 

S. But where there is shame there is fear as well, since 


Iliad. The text is uncertain (see textual note) but the key final 
phrase is clear. 

50 Plato frequently uses the received wisdom of poetry as a 
target for his critical analysis (see above, 6b7ff., and, more exten- 
sively, Prt. 339-47, Resp. 33le—35e), 
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is there anyone who feels shame and dishonor about some 
action, who does not also fear and dread gaining a reputa- 
tion for wickedness ?>! 

E. Yes, he’s seized with fear. 

S. Then it’s not right to say “for where there is dread 
there too is shame,” but where there is shame, there too 
is dread, even though shame is not everywhere that dread 
is; for I think dread is of greater extension than shame. You 
see shame is a part of dread just as an odd number is a part 
of number, so where you have number there isn’t neces- 
sarily an odd number, but where you have an odd number, 
there’s number there too. Can I take it you follow me now? 

E. Yes, completely. 

S. Well that’s the kind of thing I was asking about pre- 
viously: where there’s justice is holiness there too, or 
where there’s holiness is justice also there, though not 
holiness wherever there’s justice, for holiness is a part of 
justice? Is this what we should say, or do you think other- 
wise? 

E. No, that’s it. I think what you're saying is right. 

S. Then consider what comes next. You see if the holy 
is a part of the just, then I think we’ve got to find out which 
part of the just the holy would be. If therefore you were 
asking me something like what we mentioned just a mo- 
ment ago, such as what kind of instance of number is the 


honor” (similar in meaning to aischuné, see b10). While we might 
regard it as debatable whether fear is an inevitable adjunct to 
aidds in sense (2) above, the “shame culture” of classical Athens 
would make this a natural assumption for S. and E. See further, 
Dover, 236-42. 
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even number and what this number actually is, I would say 
that it is whatever is not scalene but isosceles: or do you 
not think sor®2 

E. Ido. 

S. Right, so you try and explain to me what aspect of 
the just holy is so that we can tell Meletus not to wrong us 
any more and not to impeach us for impiety, as by then 
I shall have been adequately instructed by you in what 
things are pious and holy and what things are not. 

E. Well now, it seems to me, Socrates, that the aspect 
of the just that is pious and holy is that concerning our 
attendance on the gods, while our attendance on our fel- 
low human beings is the remaining aspect of the just. 

S. And you appear to me, Euthyphro, to put this very 
well, but I’m still short of one minor thing. You see I don’t 
yet understand this attendance you mention. For I’m sure 
you don’t mean that our attendance on the gods is like our 
attendance on other things, because I suppose we do use 
the expression: for example we say not everyone knows 
how to attend horses, but a horseman does. Isn't that so? 

E. Certainly. 

S. So horsemanship is attendance on horses. 

E. Yes. 


53 S. here introduces a familiar Socratic/Platonic analogy from 
diverse arts or skills (technai), knowledge possessed by the expert, 
who alone has the ability to teach it, and, furthermore (13b8-11), 
crucially for S.’s argument, will inevitably gua expert, use his skill 
to benefit its object. For a similar sequence of argument, see 
Ap. 25bff. 
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S. Nor does everyone know how to attend to hounds, 
but a dog trainer does. 

E. Yes. 

S. And I suppose the art of dog training is our atten- 
dance on dogs. 

E. Yes. 

S. And herdsmanship is all about cattle. 

E. Certainly. 

S. And holiness and reverence are about the gods, Eu- 
thyphro. Is that what you mean? 

E. Ido. 

S. So doesn’t that mean that all attendance achieves 
the same end? It’s something like this: the aim is for some- 
thing good and beneficial for the one being attended upon, 
just as indeed you can see that horses being attended to 
are benefited by the horseman’s skill and improve, or don’t 
you think so? 

E. I do. 

S. And dogs, I imagine, by the huntsman’s skill and 
cattle by the herdsman’s and all the others in the same way; 
or do you think the purpose of the attention is for the harm 
of the one being attended upon? 

E. Zeus, I do not! 

S. For beneficial reasons then? 

E. Of course. 

S. Therefore is holiness too, being the attendance 
upon the gods, beneficial to the gods and does it improve 
them? And would you also go along with this that, when- 
ever you do something holy, you make one of the gods 
better? 

E. Zeus, I certainly do not! 
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S. No, I certainly don’t think this is what you’re saying, 
Euthyphro—far from it—but this is the reason I actually 
asked what you might mean by attendance on the gods, as 
J don’t think you mean this sort of thing. 

E. And rightly so, Socrates. That’s not the sort of thing 
J mean. 

S. All right, yet what kind of attendance on the gods 
would holiness be? 

E. It would be what slaves pay to their masters, Socra- 
tes. 

S. I see. It would be some kind of service to the gods, 
it seems. 

E. Very much so. 

S. Now could you tell me, at the achievement of what 
end does service appropriate to doctors actually aim? 
Don’t you think it’s health? 

E. Ido. 

S. What about service appropriate to shipwrights? 
What end does their service achieve? 

E. Obviously building a ship, Socrates. 

S. And builders’, I suppose, building houses? 

E. Yes. 

S. Tell me then, my good man, what function is the 
service to the gods meant to perform? It’s quite clear that 
you know since you claim to know the affairs of the gods 
better than anyone. 

E. I do. And what I’m saying is true, Socrates. 


54 S, reruns the previous sequence of argument involving 


analogies with skills, e.g., doctors, shipwrights, builders, but this 
time substitutes “service” (hupéretiké). 
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S. So in the name of Zeus, say what on earth is that 
splendid work the gods perform using our service? 

E. Many fine things, Socrates. 

S. Yes, as do our military commanders, my friend. Yet 
nevertheless you could easily state what the chief of these 
is, that they achieve victory in war, isn’t it? 

E. Of course. 

S. Again I think farmers achieve many fine things, but 
nevertheless their main aim is the production of food from 
the earth. 

E. Certainly. 

S. So what of the many fine achievements of the gods? 
What is the crown of their achievements? 

E. I told you just a little while ago,56 Socrates, it’s too 
much of a task to understand exactly how all of these mat- 
ters stand, yet Pll simply say this to you, that if one under- 
stands how to say and do what is pleasing to the gods in 
prayer and sacrifice, these activities are holy and such 
practices keep private households as well as the common 
affairs of our cities safe, while those activities that are the 
opposite of what is pleasing are impious, which indeed 
overthrow and destroy everything. 

S. Why indeed, Euthyphro, you could have told me 
much more succinctly, had you wished, what was the chief 
aspect of what I was asking about, but the fact is that 
you're not keen to instruct me, that’s for sure. You see just 
now when you were on the verge, you turned away. Had 


55 For the interpretation of this sentence, the question of how 
far S. (Plato) intends a positive interpretation of “that splendid 
work” (ekeino to pankalon ergon: 13e11-12), see Introduction to 
Euthyphro, section 3 (ii) (d). 56 At 9b5-6. 
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ou answered the question, I would by now have learned 

adequately about holiness from you. But now you see the 
lover is forced to follow the beloved wherever he may 
Jead.57 So what do you claim this time that the holy and 
holiness are? Is it not some kind of knowledge of sacrifice 
and prayer??> 

E. Id say so. 

S. So is sacrifice the giving of gifts to the gods while 
praying is making petitions to them? 

E. Very much so, Socrates. 

S. Then by this argument holiness would be a knowl- 
edge of appealing to and giving to the gods. 

E. You’ve understood what I said very well, Socrates. 

S. You see I’m a keen follower of your wisdom, my 
friend, and I’m giving it my full attention, so whatever you 
say won't fall on stony ground. But tell me, what is this 
service to the gods? You say it’s both asking them for things 
and giving to them? 

E. I do. 

S. Then wouldn't the right way to ask be asking for 
things we need from them? 

E. Well, what else would it be? 


the application to the “indolent” E. (11e2) is likely to be intention- 
ally comic. Burnet, n. ad loc. convincingly defends his OCT’ read- 
ing against the arguably more commonplace reading, adopted by 
OCT? (Nicoll), “your questioner has to follow the person he’s 
questioning”—see textual note. 

58 “Knowledge,” “understanding” = epistémé, taking up E.’s 
use of it at 14b3. Epist@mé is a term that later assumes great im- 
portance in Plato’s theory of knowledge. Here it simply equates 
holiness with the other “arts” mentioned earlier by S. 
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S. And again the right way to give would be to give 
them the things they actually want from us in return? I 
don’t think it would be very clever for a donor to give 
someone something he has no need of. 

E. You're right, Socrates. 

S. Then holiness would be a sort of skill of mutual 
trading, Euthyphro, between gods and men. 

E. Trading, if you prefer to call it that. 

S. Well nothing is preferable to me, unless it’s actually 
true. But tell me, what benefit do the gods actually get 
from the gifts they receive from us? For what they give is 
clear to everyone, for nothing is good for us that they 
themselves do not give. But in what way do they benefit 
from what they receive from us? Or do we gain so great 
an advantage over them in our dealings that we get all 
good things from them, but they get nothing from us? 

E. But, do you think, Socrates, the gods get any bene- 
fit from what they take from us? 

S. Well otherwise, what on earth, Euthyphro, would 
these gifts be that the gods get from us? 

E. What else do you think apart from honor and hom- 
age and, as I was saying a little while ago, gratitude? 

S. So the holy is pleasing to the gods, Euthyphro, but 
not beneficial to or loved by them? 

E. I think it’s loved above all else. 

S. So this then, it seems, is once again what holiness 
is: what is loved by the gods.® 


taken them both in a circle back to E.’s (unsuccessful) second 
definition of “the holy” (see 6e11-7al). A typical Socratic aporia, 
as S. hammers home in 15b7ff. For the element of contrivance in 
this reversion on S.’s part, see Introduction to Euthyphro, section 


3 (ii) (d). 
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E. Very much so. 

S. In saying this are you then surprised if arguments 
don’t seem to stay put for you, but move about, and you 
accuse me of being the Daedalus who makes them move, 
while you are much more skilled than Daedalus in making 
them go round in circles? Or don’t you realize that in going 
round our argument has returned to the same place? You 
see I’m sure you recall that earlier on what is holy and what 
is god-loved didn’t appear to be the same thing, but dif- 
ferent from each other.® Or don’t you remember? 

E. Ido. 

S. So don’t you now realize that you're saying that the 
holy is what is loved by the gods? Does that, or does it not 
make it god-loved?®! 

E. Very much so. 

S. So either we didn’t reach a proper agreement just 
now, or if we did then, we haven't got it right now. 

E. So it seems. 

S. Then we must once again consider what holiness is 
from the beginning, since I won't be keen to cry off before 
I understand it. Come on, don’t turn your back on me, but 
concentrate your mind in every way as best you can and 
this time tell me the truth, for if any man knows, you know, 
and like Proteus you’re not going to be released until you 
tell me.™ For if you didn’t know clearly what the holy and 


62 S.s intellectual persistence is well documented (see esp. 
Ap. 28dff.). Proteus is a sea god who, at Hom. Od. 4.435ff., is able 
to take on different shapes but must be held by the marooned 
Menelaus until he resumes his true appearance, because only 
then will he answer questions. So E. will not be released by S. 
until he answers. 
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the unholy are, there is no way you would ever have un- 
dertaken to prosecute a man who is old and your father for 
murder on behalf of a man who is a hired laborer. But 
also the fear of the gods would have prevented you risking 
not doing it in the right way; and you’d be a disgrace 
among men. But now I know well that you think you know 
clearly what the holy is and what it isn’t. So tell me, excel- 
lent Euthyphro, and don’t conceal what you believe it is. 

E. Another time, Socrates. You see I’m in a hurry to 

o somewhere right now and it’s time for me to leave. 

S. What a thing to do, my friend! You’re off, dashing 
the great hope I had that I'd learn from you what things 
are holy and what are not, and I'd be acquitted of Meletus’ 
indictment when I’d demonstrated to him that I'd become 
wise in religious matters thanks to Euthyphro, and that I'd 
no longer talk about them unadvisedly through my igno- 
rance nor break new ground over them, and what’s more 
Pd live the rest of my life better. 


63 With this reference to E.’s lawsuit, S. neatly concludes the 
conversation by returning to the practical situation with which it 
opened. 

64 “Break new ground [in religion]” (kainotomé) recalls the 
first charge in the indictment against S. (see above, 3b1-4, and 
Introduction to Apology, section 1). 
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EvUTHYPHRO, SOCRATES 


EUTHYPHRO. What strange thing has happened, 
Socrates, that you have left your accustomed haunts 
in the Lyceum and are now haunting the portico 
where the king archon sits? For it cannot be that 
you have an action before the king, as I have. 

socraTes. Our Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call 
it an action, but an indictment. 

EUTHYPHRO. What? Somebody has, it seems, 
brought an indictment against you; for I don't 
accuse you of having brought one against anyone 
else. 

socraTes. Certainly not. 

EUTHYPHRO, But someone else against you? 

SOCRATES. Quite so. 

euTHYPHRO. Who is he? 

SOCRATES. I don't know the man very well myself, 
Euthyphro, for he seems to be a young and unknown 
person. His name, however, is Meletus, I believe. 
And he is of the deme of Pitthus, if you remember 
any Pitthian Meletus, with long hair and only a 
little beard, but with a hooked nose. 
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EUTHYPHRO. I don't remember him, Socrates. 
But what sort of an indictment has he brought 
against you? 

SOCRATES. What sort? No mean one, it seems 
to me; for the fact that, young as he is, he has 
apprehended so important a matter reflects no small 
credit upon him. For he says he knows how the youth 
are corrupted and who those are who corrupt them. 
He must be a wise man; who, seeing my lack of 
wisdom and that I am corrupting his fellows, comes 
to the State, as a boy runs to his mother, to accuse 
me. And he seems to me to be the only one of 
the public men who begins in the right way ; for the 
right way is to take care of the young men first, to 
make them as good as possible, just as a good 
husbandman will naturally take care of the young 
plants first and afterwards of the rest. And so 
Meletus, perhaps, is first clearing away us who 
corrupt the young plants, as he says; then after 
this, when he has turned his attention to the older 
men, he will bring countless most precious blessings 
upon the State,—at least, that is the natural out- 
come of the beginning he has made. 

EUTHYPHRO. I hope it may be so, Socrates; but 
I fear the opposite may result. For it seems to me 
that he begins by injuring the State at its very heart, 
when he undertakes to harm you. Now tell me, 
what does he say you do that corrupts the young? 

SOCRATES” Absurd things, my friend, at first 
hearing. For he says I am a maker of gods; and 
because I make new gods and do not believe in the 
old ones, he indicted me for the sake of these old 
ones, as he says. 

EUTHYPHRO. I understand, Socrates; it is because 
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you say the divine monitor keeps coming to you. 
So he has brought the indictment against you for 
making innovations in religion, and he is going into 
court to slander you, knowing that slanders on such 
subjects are readily accepted by the people. Why, 
they even laugh at me and say I am crazy when I 
say anything in the assembly about divine things 
and foretell the future to them. And yet there is 
not one of the things I have foretold that is not 
true; but they are jealous of all such men as you 
and I are. However, we must not be disturbed, but 
must come to close quarters with them. 

socnates. My dear Euthyphro, their ridicule is 
perhaps of no consequence. For the Athenians, I 
fancy, are not much concerned, if they think a man 
is clever, provided he does not impart his clever 
notions to others; but when they think he makes 
others to be like himself, they are angry with him, 
either through jealousy, as you say, or for some other 
reason. 

EUTHYPHRO. I don’t much desire to test their 
sentiments toward me in this matter. 

socrates. No, for perhaps they think that you 
are reserved and unwilling to impart your wisdom. 
But I fear that because of my love of men they 
think that I not only pour myself out copiously to 
anyone and everyone without payment, but that I 
would even pay something myself, if anyone would 
listen tome. Now if, as I was saying just now, they 
were to laugh at me, as you say they do at you, it 
would not be at all unpleasant to pass the time in 
the court with jests and laughter; but if they are 
in earnest, then only soothsayers like you can tell 
how this will end. 
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EUTHYPHRO. Well, Socrates, perhaps it won't 
amount to much, and you will bring your case toa 
satisfactory ending, as I think I shall mine. 

socraTEes. What is your case, Euthyphro? Are 
you defending or prosecuting? 

EUTHYPHRO. Prosecuting. 

socraTEs. Whom? 

EUTHYPHRO. Such a man that they think I am 
insane because I am prosecuting? him. 

socnaTes. Why? Are you prosecuting one who 
has wings to fly away with? 

EuTHYPHRO. No flying for him at his ripe old age. 

socraTEs. Who is he? 

EUTHYPHRO, My father. 

socraTes, Your father, my dear man? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. But what is the charge, and what is 
the suit about? 

EUTHYPHRO. Murder, Socrates. 

socraTEs. Heracles! Surely, Euthyphro, most 
people do not know where the right lies; for | 
fancy it is not everyone who can rightly do what 
you are doing, but only one who is already very far 
advanced in wisdom. 

EUTHYPHRO. Very far, indeed, Socrates, by Zeus. 

SOCRATES. Is the one who was killed by your 
father a relative? But of course he was; for you 
would not bring a charge of murder against him on 
a stranger's account. 

EUTHYPHRO. It is ridiculous, Socrates, that you 
think it matters whether the man who was killed 

1 The Greek word has much the same meaning as the Latin 
prosequor, from which the English ‘ prosecute’ is derived, 
‘follow,’ ‘pursue,’ and is at the same time the technical 
term for ‘ prosecute.’ 
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was a stranger or a relative, and do not see that 
the only thing to consider is whether the action of 
the slayer was justified or not, and that if it was 
justified one ought to let him alone, and if not, 
one ought to proceed against him, even if he share 
one’s hearth and eat at one’s table. For the pollu- 
tion is the same if you associate knowingly with 
such a man and do not purify yourself and him 
by proceeding against him. In this case, the man 
who was killed was a hired workman of mine, and 
when we were farming at Naxos, he was working 
there on our land. Now he got drunk, got angry 
with one of our house slaves, and butchered him. 
So my father bound him hand and foot, threw him 
into a ditch, and sent a man here to Athens to ask 
the religious adviser what he ought to do. In the 
meantime he paid no attention to the man as he 
lay there bound, and neglected him, thinking that 
he was a murderer and it did not matter if he were 
to die. And that is just what happened to him. 
For he died of hunger and cold and his bonds before 
the messenger came back from the adviser. Now 
my father and the rest of my relatives are angry 
with me, because for the sake of this murderer I am 
prosecuting my father for murder. Tor they say he 
did not kill him, and if he had killed him never so 
much, yet since the dead man was a murderer, | 
ought not to trouble myself about such a fellow, 
because it is unholy for a son to prosecute his father 
for murder. Which shows how little they know 
what the divine law is in regard to holiness and 
unholiness. 

socraTES. But, in the name of Zeus, Euthyphro, 
do you think your knowledge about divine laws and 
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holiness and unholiness is so exact that, when the 
facts are as you say, you are not afraid of doing 
something unholy yourself in prosecuting your father 
for murder ? 

EUTHYPHRO. I should be of no use, Socrates, and 
Euthyphro would be in no way different from other 
men, if I did not have exact knowledge about all 
such things. 

socRATES. Then the best thing for me, my 
admirable Euthyphro, is to become your pupil and, 
before the suit with Meletus comes on, to challenge 
him and say that I always thought it very important 
before to know about divine matters and that now, 
since he says I am doing wrong by acting carelessly 
and making innovations in matters of religion, I 
have become your pupil. And “ Meletus,’ I should 
say, “if you acknowledge that Euthyphro is wise in 
such matters, then believe that I also hold correct 
opinions, and do not bring me to trial; and if you 
do not acknowledge that, then bring a suit against 
him, my teacher, rather than against me, and charge 
him with corrupting the old, namely, his father and 
me, which he does by teaching me and by correcting 
and punishing his father.” And if he does not do 
as I ask and does not release me from the indictment 
or bring it against you in my stead, I could say in 
the court the same things I said in my challenge to 
him, could I not? 

EUTHYPHRO. By Zeus, Socrates, if he should 
undertake to indict me, I fancy I should find his 
weak spot, and it would be much more a question 
about him in court than about me. 

SOCRATES. And I, my dear friend, perceiving this, 
wish to become your pupil; for I know that neither 
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this fellow Meletus, nor anyone else, seems to notice 
you at all, but he has seen through me so sharply 
and so easily that he has indicted me for impiety. 
Now in the name of Zeus, tell me what you just now 
asserted that you knew so well. What do you say is 
the nature of piety and impiety, both in relation to 
murder and to other things? Is not holiness always 
the same with itself in every action, and, on the 
other hand, is not unholiness the opposite of all 
holiness, always the same with itself and whatever 
is to be unholy possessing some one characteristic 
quality? 

EuTHYPHRO. Certainly, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Tell me then, what do you say holiness 
is, and what unholiness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Well then, I say that holiness is 
doing what I am doing now, prosecuting the wrong- 
doer who commits murder or steals from the temples 
or does any such thing, whether he be your father 
or your mother or anyone else, and not prosecuting 
him is unholy. And, Socrates, see what a sure proof 
I offer you,—a proof I have already given to others,— 
that this is established and right and that we ought 
not to let him whio acts impiously go unpunished, no 
matter who he may be. Men believe that Zeus is the 
best and most just of the gods, and they acknow- 
ledge that he put his father in bonds because he 
wickedly devoured his children, and he in turn had 
mutilated his father for similar reasons; but they are 
incensed against me because I proceed against my 
father when he has done wrong, and so they are 
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inconsistent in what they say about the gods and 
about ie. 

socraTEs. Is not this, Euthyphro, the reason why 
[ am being prosecuted, because when people tell 
such stories about the gods I find it hard to accept 
them? And therefore, probably, people will say I 
am wrong. Now if you, who know so much about 
such things, accept these tales, I suppose I too must 
give way. For what am J] to say, who confess 
frankly that I know nothing about them? But tell 
me, in the name of Zeus, the god of friendship, do 
you really believe these things happened ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, and still more wonderful things 
than these, Socrates, which most people do not 
know. 

socRATES. And so you believe that there was 
really war between the gods, and fearful enmities 
and battles and other things of the sort, such as are 
told of by the poets and represented in varied designs 
by the great artists in our sacred places and especially 
on the robe which is carried up to the Acropolis at 
the great Panathenaea? for this is covered with such 
representations. Shall we agree that these things 
are true, Euthyphro? 

EUTHYPHRO. Not only these things, Socrates; but, 
as I said just now, I will, if you like, tell you many 
other ‘things about the gods, which I am sure will 
amaze you when you hear them. 

SOCRATES. I dare say. But you can tell me 
those things at your leisure some other time. At 
present try to tell more clearly what I asked you 
just now. For, my friend, you did not give me 
suficient information before, when I asked what 
holiness was, but you told me that this was holy 
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which you are now doing, prosecuting your father 
for murder. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, what I said was true, Socrates. 

socraTEes. Perhaps. But, Euthyphro, you say that 
many other things are holy, do you not? 

EuTHYPHRO. Why, so they are. 

socnaTes. Now call to mind that this is not what 
I asked you, to tell me one or two of the many 
holy acts, but to tell the essential aspect, by which 
all holy acts are holy; for you said that all unholy 
acts were unholy and all holy ones holy by one 
aspect. Or don’t you remember? 

EUTHYPHRO. I remember. 

socRATEs. Tell me then what this aspect is, that I 
may keep my eye fixed upon it and employ it as a 
model and, if anything you or anyone else does agrees 
with it, may say that the act is holy, and if not, that 
it is unholy. 

EUTHYPHRO. If you wish me to explain in that 
way, I will do so. 

socRATEs. 1 do wish it. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well then, what is dear to the gods 
is holy, and what is not dear to them is unholy. 

socraTes. Excellent, Euthyphro; now you have 
answered as I asked you to answer. However, 
whether it is true, I am not yet sure; but you will, 
of course, show that what you say is true. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Come then, let us examine our words. 
The thing and the person that are dear to the gods 
are holy, and the thing and the person that are 
hateful to the gods are unholy; and the two are 
not the same, but the holy and the unholy are the 
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exact opposites of each other. Is not this what we 
have said ? 

EUTHYPHRO, Yes, just this. 

SOCRATES. And it seems to be correct? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think so, Socrates. 

socnaTEes. Well then, have we said this also, that 
the gods, Euthyphro, quarrel and disagree with each 
other, and that there is enmity between them? 

EUTUYPHRO. Yes, we have said that. 

socraTes. But what things is the disagreement 
about, which causes enmity and anger? Let us look 
at it in this way. If you and I were to disagree 
about number, for instance, which of two numbers 
were the greater, would the disagreement about 
these matters make us enemies and make us angry 
with each other, or should we not quickly settle it by 
resorting to arithmetic? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course we should. 

socraTEs. Then, too, if we were to disagree about 
the relative size of things, we should quickly put an 
end to the disagreement by measuring? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And we should, I suppose, come to 
terms about relative weights by weighing ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socRATes. But about what would a disagreement 
be, which we could not settle and which would cause 
us to be enemies and be angry with each other? 
Perhaps you cannot give an answer offhand ; but let 
Hermann in omitting efpnra: ydp, which may have been once 


a marginal note or may have been copied by mistake from 
the next words of Euthyphro. 
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me suggest it. Is it not about right and wrong, and 
noble and disgraceful, and good and bad? Are not 
these the questions about which you and I and other 
people become enemies, when we do become enemies, 
because we differ about them and cannot reach any 
satisfactory agreement? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, Socrates, these are the questions 
about which we should become enemies. 

socraTes. And how about the gods, Euthyphro? 
If they disagree, would they not disagree about these 
questions ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Necessarily. 

socraTes. Then, my noble Euthyphro, according 
to what you say, some of the gods too think some 
things are right or wrong and noble or disgraceful, 
and good or bad, and others disagree ; for they would 
not quarrel with each other if they did not disagree 
about these matters. Is that the case? 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. 

socraTes. Then the gods in each group love the 
things which they consider good and right and hate 
the opposites of these things? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. But you say that the same things are 
considered right by some of them and wrong by 
others ; and itis because they disagree about these 
things that they quarrel and wage war with each 
other. [s not this what you said? 

EUTHYPHRO. It is. 

socraTes. Then, as it seems, the same things are 
hated and loved by the gods, and the same things 
would be dear and hateful to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. So it seems. 
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SOCRATES. And then the same things would be 
both holy and unholy, uthyphro, according to this 
statement. 

EUTHYPHRO. I suppose so. 

socraTEs. Then you did not answer my question, 
my friend. For I did not ask you what is at once 
holy and unholy; but, judging from your reply, 
what is dear to the gods is also hateful to the 
gods. And so, Euthyphro, it would not be 
surprising if, in punishing your father as you are 
doing, you were performing an act that is pleasing 
to Zeus, but hateful to Cronus and Uranus, and 
pleasing to Hephaestus, but hateful to Hera, and so 
forth in respect to the other gods, if any disagree 
with any other about it. 

EUTHYPHRO. But I think, Socrates, that none of 
the gods disagrees with any other about this, or holds 
that he who kills anyone wrongfully ought not to pay 
the penalty. 

socraTEs, Well, Euthyphro, to return to men, did 
you ever hear anybody arguing that he who had 
killed anyone wrongfully, or had done anything else 
whatever wrongfully, ought not to pay the penalty ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Why, they are always arguing these 
points, especially in the law courts. For they do 
very many wrong things; and then there is nothing 
they will not do or say, in defending themselves, to 
avoid the penalty. 

SOCRATES. Yes, but do they acknowledge, Euthy- 
phro, that they have done wrong and, although they 
acknowledge it, nevertheless say that they ought not 
to pay the penalty? 

EUTHYPHRO. Oh, no, they don’t do that. 
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socraTEs. Then there is something they do not 
do and say. For they do not, I fancy, dare to say 
and argue that, if they have really done wrong, they 
ought not to pay the penalty ; but, I think, they say 
they have not done wrong; do they not? 

EUTHYPHRO, You are right. 

socraTES. Then they do not argue this point, 
that the wrongdoer must not pay the penalty; but 
perhaps they argue about this, who is a wrongdoer, 
and what he did, and when. 

EUTHYPHRO. That is true. 

socraTEs. Then is not the same thing true of the 
gods, if they quarrel about right and wrong, as you 
say, and some say others have done wrong, and some 
say they have not? For surely, my friend, no one, 
either of gods or men, has the face to say that 
he who does wrong ought not to pay the penalty. 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, you are right about this, Socrates, 
in the main. 

socrates. But I think, Kuthyphro, those who 
dispute, both men and gods, if the gods do dispute, 
dispute about each separate act. When they differ 
with one another about any act, some say it was right 
and others that it was wrong. Ís it not so? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Come now, my dear Euthyphro, inform 
me, that I may be made wiser, what proof you have 
that all the gods think that the man lost his life 
wrongfully, who, when he was a servant, committed 
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a murder, was bound by the master of the man he 
killed, and died asa result of his bonds before the 
master who had bound him found out from the 
advisers what he ought to do with him, and that it is 
right on account of such a man for a son to proceed 
against his father and accuse him of murder. Come, 
try to show me clearly about this, that the gods 
surely believe that this conduct is right; and if you 
show it to my satisfaction, I will glorify your wisdom 
as long as I live. 

EUTHYPHRO. But perhaps this is no small task, 
Socrates ; though I could show you quite clearly. 

SOCRATES. I understand; it is because you think 
I am slower to understand than the judges; since it 
is plain that you will show them that such acts are 
wrong and that all the gods hate them. 

EUTHYPHRO. Quite clearly, Socrates; that is, if 
they listen to me. 

socRATES. They will listen, if they find that you 
are a good speaker. But this occurred to me while 
you were talking, and I said to myself: “If Euthy- 
phro should prove to me no matter how clearly that 
all the gods think such a death is wrongful, what 
have I learned from Euthyphro about the question, 
what is holiness and what is unholiness? For this 
act would, as it seems, be hateful to the gods; but 
we saw just now that holiness and its opposite are 
not defined in this way; for we saw that what is 
hateful to the gods is also dear to them; and so I 
let you off any discussion of this point, Euthyphro. 
If you like, all the gods may think it wrong and may 
hate it. But shall we now emend our definition and 
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say that whatever all the gods hate is unholy and 
whatever they all love is holy, and what some love 
and others hate is neither or both? Do you wish 
this now to be our definition of holiness and unholi- 
ness? 

EUTHYPHRO. What is to hinder, Socrates? 

socraTes. Nothing, so far as I am concerned, 
Euthyphro, but consider your own position, whether 
by adopting this definition you will most easily 
teach me what you promised. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, I should say that what all the 
gods love is holy and, on the other hand, what they 
all hate is unholy. 

SOCRATES. Then shall we examine this again, 
Euthyphro, to see if it is correct, or shall we let it 
go and accept our own statement, and those of others, 
agreeing that it is so, if anyone merely says that it 
is? Or ought we to inquire into the correctness of 
the statement ? 

EUTHYPHRO. We ought to inquire. However, I 
think this is now correct. 

socrates. We shall soon know more about this, 
my friend. Just consider this question:—TIs that 
which is holy loved by the gods because it is holy, 
or is it holy because it is loved by the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. I don’t know what you mean, 
Socrates. 

socraTes. Then I will try to speak more clearly. 
We speak of being carried and of carrying, of being 
led and of leading, of being seen and of seeing; and 
you understand—do you not?—that in all such 
expressions the two parts differ one from the other 
in meaning, and how they differ. 

mUTHYPHRO. I think I understand. 
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socraTEs. Then, too, we conceive of a thing being 
loved and of a thing loving, and the two are different ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socraTEs. Now tell me, is a thing which is 
carried a carried thing because one carries it, or 
for some other reason? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, for that reason. 

SOCRATES. And a thing which is led is led because 
one leads it, and a thing which is seen is so because 
one sees it? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. Then one does not see it because 
it is a seen thing, but, on the contrary, it is a 
seen thing because one sees it; and one does not 
lead it because it is a led thing, but it is a led thing 
because one leads it; and one does not carry it 
because it is a carried thing, but it is a carried 
thing because one carries it. Is it clear, Euthyphro, 
what I am trying to say? I am trying to say 
this, that if anything becomes or undergoes, it 
does not become because it is in a state of becoming, 
but it is in a state of becoming because it becomes, 
and it does not undergo-because it is a thing which 
undergoes, but because it undergoes it is a thing 
which undergoes; or do you not agree to this? 

EUTHYPHRO, I agree. 

SOCRATES. Is not that which is beloved a thing 
which is either becoming or undergoing something? 

EUTHYPHRO Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And is this case like the former ones: 
those who love it do not love it because it is a 
beloved thing, but it is a beloved thing because 
they love it? 

EUTHYPHRO. Obviously. 
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socraATEs. Now what do you say about that 
which is holy, Euthyphro? It is loved by all 
the gods, is it not, according to what you said? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. For this reason, because it is holy, 
or for some other reason? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, for this reason. 

SOCRATES. It is loved because it is holy, not holy 
because it is loved? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think so. 

socraTes. But that which is dear to the gods 
is dear to them and beloved by them because they 
love it. 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socrates. Then that which is dear to the gods 
and that which is holy are not identical, but differ 
one from the other. 

EUTHYPHRO. How so, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. Because we are agreed that the holy 
is loved because it is holy and that it is not holy 
because it is loved; are we not? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, 

socraTes. But we are agreed that what is dear 
to the gods is dear to them because they love it, 
that is, by reason of this love, not that they love it 
because it is dear. 

EUTHYPHRO. Very true. 

socraTEes. But if that which is dear to the gods 
and that which is holy were identical, my dear 
Kuthyphro, then if the holy were loved because 
it is holy, that which is dear to the gods would 
be loved because it is dear, and if that which 
is dear to the gods is dear because it is loved, 
then that which is holy would be holy because 
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it is loved; but now you see that the opposite 
is the case, showing that the two are entirely 
different from each other. For the one becomes 
lovable from the fact that it is loved, whereas 
the other is loved because it is in itself lovable. 
And, Euthyphro, it seems that when you were 
asked what holiness is you were unwilling to 
make plain its essence, but you mentioned some- 
thing that has happened to this holiness, namely, 
that it is loved by the gods. But you did not 
tell as yet what it really is. So, if you please, 
do not hide it from me, but begin over again 
and tell me what holiness is, no matter whether 
it is loved by the gods or anything else happens 
to it; for we shall not quarrel about that. But 
tell me frankly, What is holiness, and what is 
unholiness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. But, Socrates, I do not know how to 
say what I mean. For whatever statement we 
advance, somehow or other it moves about and won't 
stay where we put it. 

socRaTes. Your statements, Euthyphro, are like 
works of my? ancestor Daedalus, and if I were the 
one who made or advanced them, you might laugh 
at me and say that on account of my relationship to 
him my works in words run away and won’t stay 
where they are put. But now—well, the statements 
are yours; so some other jest is demanded ; for they 
won't stay fixed, as you yourself see. 

EUTHYPHRO, I think the jest does very well as it 

1 Socrates was the son of a sculptor and was himself 
educated to be a sculptor. This is doubtless the reason for 
his reference to Daedalus as an ancestor. Daedalus was a 


half mythical personage whose statues were said to have been 
so lifelike that they moved their eyes and walked about. 
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is; for I am not the one who makes these statements 
move about and not stay in the same place, but you 
are the Daedalus; for they would have stayed, so 
far as I am concerned. 

socRATES. Apparently then, my friend, I am a 
more clever artist than Daedalus, inasmuch as he 
made only his own works move, whereas I, as it 
seems, give motion to the works of others as well as 
to my own. And the most exquisite thing about 
my art is that I am clever against my will; for I 
would rather have my words stay fixed and stable 
than possess the wisdom of Daedalus and the wealth 
of Tantalus besides. But enough of this. Since 
you seem to be indolent, I will aid you myself, so 
that you may instruct me about holiness. And do 
not give it up beforehand. Just see whether 
you do not think that everything that is holy is 
right. 

EUTHYPHRO, I do. 

socRATES. But is everything that is right also 
holy? Or is all which is holy right, and not all 
which is right holy, but part of it holy and part 
something else? 

EUTHYPHKO. I can’t follow you, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. And yet you are as much younger than 
I as you are wiser; but, as I said, you are indolent 
on account of your wealth of wisdom. But exert 
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yourself, my friend ; for it is not hard to understand 
what I mean. What I mean is the opposite of what 
the poet! said, who wrote: “Zeus the creator, him 
who made all things, thou wilt not name; for where 
fear is, there also is reverence.” Now I disagree 
with the poet. Shall I tell you how ? 

EUTHYPHRO. By all means, 

SOCRATES. It does not seem to me true that 
where fear is, there also is reverence; for many 
who fear diseases and poverty and other such things 
seem to me to fear, but not to reverence at all these 
things which they fear. Don’t you think so, too? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTEs. But I think that where reverence is, 
there also is fear; for does not everyone who has a 
feeling of reverence and shame about any act also 
dread and fear the reputation for wickedness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, he does fear. 

SOCRATES. Then it is not correct to say “ where 
fear is, there also is reverence.” On the contrary, 
where reverence is, there also is fear; but reverence 
is not everywhere where fear is, since, as I think, 
fear is more comprehensive than reverence; for 
reverence is a part of fear, just as the odd is a 
part of number, so that it is not true that where 
number is, there also is the odd, but that where the 
odd is, there also is number. Perhaps you follow 
me now? 

EUTHYPHRO. Perfectly. 

SOCRATES. It was something of this sort that | 
meant before, when I asked whether where the 
right is, there also is holiness, or where holiness is, 


1 Stasinus, author of the ‘‘Cypria” (Fragm. 20, ed. 
Kinkel). 
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there also is the right; but holiness is not every- 
where where the right is, for holiness is a part of 
the right. Do we agree to this, or do you dissent ? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, I agree; for I think the state- 
ment is correct. 

SOCRATES. Now observe the next point. If 
holiness is a part of the right, we must, apparently, 
find out what part of the right holiness is. Now 
if you asked me about one of the things I just 
mentioned, as, for example, what part of number 
the even was, and what kind of a number it was 
I should say, “that which is not indivisible by 
two, but divisible by two” ; or don’t you agree? 

EUTHYPHRO. I agree. 

socraTes. Now try in your turn to teach me 
what part of the right holiness is, that I may 
tell Meletus not to wrong me any more or bring 
suits against me for impiety, since I have now 
been duly instructed by you about what is, and 
what is not, pious and holy. 

EUTHYPHRO. This then is my opinion, Socrates, 
that the part of the right which has to do with 
attention to the gods constitutes piety and holiness, 
and that the remaining part of the right is that 
which has to do with the service of men. 

socrATEs. I think you are correct, Euthyphro; 
but there is one little point about which I still 
want information, for I do not yet understand 
what you mean by “attention.” I don’t suppose 
you mean the same kind of attention to the gods 
which is paid to other things. We say, for example, 
that not everyone knows how to attend to horses, 
but only he who is skilled in horsemanship, do 
we not? 
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EUTHYPHRO, Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then horsemanship is the art of at- 
tending to horses? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And not everyone knows how to 
attend to dogs, but only the huntsman? 

EUTHYPHRO. ‘That is so. 

socRaTEs. Then the huntsman’s art is the art of 
attending to dogs? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And the oxherd’s art is that of 
attending to oxen? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And holiness and piety is the art of 
attending to the gods? Is that what you mean, 
Euthyphro? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Now does attentfon always aim to 
accomplish the same end? I mean something like 
this: It aims at some good or benefit to the 
one to whom it is given, as you see that horses, 
when attended to by the horseman’s art are bene- 
hted and made better; or don’t you think so? 

EUTMYPHRO, Yes, I do. 

SOCRATES. And dogs are benefited by the hunts- 
man’s art and oxen by the oxherd’s and everything 
else in the same way? Or do you think care and 
attention are ever meant for the injury of that 
which is cared for? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, by Zeus, I do not. 

socRATES. But for its benefit ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

socraTEs. Then holiness, since it is the art of 
attending to the gods, is a benefit to the gods, and 
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makes them better? And you would agree that 
when you do a holy or pious act you are making 
one of the gods better? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, by Zeus, not I. 

socnaTes. Nor do I, Euthyphro, think that is 
what you meant. Far from it. But I asked what 
you meant by “attention to the gods” just because 
I did not think you meant anything like that. 

EUTHYFHRO. You are right, Socrates ; that is not 
what I mean. 

socrates. Well, what kind of attention to the 
gods is holiness ? 

EUTHYPHRO. The kind, Socrates, that servants 
pay to their masters. 

SOCRATES. I understand. It is, you mean, a kind 
of service to the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Exactly. 

SOCRATES. Now can you tell me what result 
the art that serves the physician serves to produce? 
Is it not health? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTes. Well then; what is it which the 
art that serves shipbuilders serves to produce? 

EUTHYPHRO. Evidently, Socrates, a ship. 

SOCRATES. And that which serves housebuilders 
serves to build a house? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socRATes. ‘Then tell me, my friend; what would 
the art which serves the gods serve to accomplish ? 
For it is evident that you know, since you say you 
know more than any other man about matters which 
have to do with the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO, And what I say is true, Socrates. 

socraTes. Then, in the name of Zeus, tell me, 
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what is that glorious result which the gods accom- 
plish by using us as servants? 

EUTHYPHRO. They accomplish many fine results, 
Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Yes, and so do generals, my friend; 
but nevertheless, you could easily tell the chief of 
them, namely, that they bring about victory in war. 
Is that not the case? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

SOCRATES. And farmers also, I think, accomplish 
many fine results; but still the chief result of their 
work is food from the Jand ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. But how about the many fine results 
the gods accomplish? What is the chief result of 
their work? 

EUTHYPHRO. I told you a while ago, Socrates, 
that it is a long task to learn accurately all about 
these things. However, I say simply that when one 
knows how to say and do what is gratifying to the 
gods, in praying and sacrificing, that is holiness, and 
such things bring salvation to individual families and 
to states ; and the opposite of what is gratifying to the 
gods is impious, and that overturns and destroys 
everything. 

SOCRATES. You might, if you wished, Euthyphro 
have answered much more briefly the chief part of 
my question. But it is plain that you do not care to 
instruct me. For now, when you were close upon it 
you turned aside; and if you had answered it, I 
should already have obtained from you all the 
instruction I need about holiness. But, as things 
are, the questioner must follow the one questioned 
wherever he leads. What do you say the holy, or 
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holiness, is? Do you not say that it is a kind of 
science of sacrificing and praying? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And sacrificing is making gifts to the 
gods and praying is asking from them ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Exactly, Socrates. 

socRATES. Then holiness, according to this defini- 
tion, would be a science of giving and asking. 

EUTHYPHRO. You understand perfectly what I 
said, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Yes, my friend, for I am eager for your 
wisdom, and give my mind to it, so that nothing you 
say shall fall to the ground. But tell me, what is 
this service of the gods? Do you say that it 
consists in asking from them and giving to them ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

socraTes. Would not the right way of asking 
be to ask of them what we need from them? 

EUTHYPHRO. What else? 

socraTes, And the right way of giving, to present 
them with what they need from us? For it would 
not be scientific giving to give anyone what he does 
not need. 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right, Socrates. 

socraTes. Then holiness would be an art of barter 
between gods and men? 

EUTHYPHRO, Yes, of barter, if you like to call 
it so. 

SOCRATES. l don’t like to call it so, if it is not true. 
But tell me, what advantage accrues to the gods from 
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the gifts they get from us? For everybody knows 
what they give, since we have nothing good which 
they do not give. But what advantage do they 
derive from what they get from us? Or have we so 
much the better of them in our bartering that we 
get all good things from them and they nothing from 
us? 

EUTHYPHRO. Why you don’t suppose, Socrates, 
that the gods gain any advantage from what they 
get from us, do you? 

socraTes. Well then, what would those gifts of 
ours to the gods be? 

EUTHYPHRO. What else than honour and praise, 
and, as I said before, gratitude ? 

socraTes. Then, Euthyphro, holiness is grateful 
to the gods, but not advantageous or precious to the 
gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think it is precious, above all things. 

socratEes. Then again, it seems, holiness is that 
which is precious to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. Then will you be surprised, since you 
say this, if your words do not remain fixed but walk 
about, and will you accuse me of being the Daedalus 
who makes them walk, when you are yourself much 
more skilful than Daedalus and make them go round 
in a circle? Ordo you not see that our definition 
has come round to the point from which it started? 
For you remember, I suppose, that a while ago we 
found that holiness and what is dear to the gods 
were not the same, but different from each other; 
or do you not remember? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, I remember. 

socraTes. Then don’t you see that now you say 
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that what is precious to the gods is holy? And is 
not this what is dear to the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

socraTes. Then either our agreement a while ago 
was wrong, or if that was right, we are wrong now. 

EUTHYPHRO. So it seems. 

socnaTes. ‘Then we must begin again at the be- 
ginning and ask what holiness is. Since I shall not 
willingly give up until I learn. And do not scorn me, 
but by all means apply your mind now to the utmost 
and tell me the truth; for you know, if any one 
does, and like Proteus, you must be held until you 
speak. For if you had not clear knowledge of 
holiness and unholiness, you would surely not have 
undertaken to prosecute your aged father for murder 
for the sake of a servant. You would have been 
afraid to risk the anger of the gods, in case your 
conduct should be wrong, and would have been 
ashamed in the sight of men. But now I am sure 
you think you know what is holy and what is not. 
So tell me, most excellent Euthyphro, and do not 
conceal your thought. 

EUTHYPHRO. Some other time, Socrates. Now I 
am in a hurry and it is time for me to go. 

SOCRATES. Oh my friend, what are you doing? 
You go away and leave me cast down from the 
high hope I had that I should learn from you what 
is holy, and what is not, and should get rid of 
Meletus’s indictment by showing him that I have 
been made wise by Euthyphro about divine matters 
and am no longer through ignorance acting carelessly 
and making innovations in respect to them, and that 
I shall live a better life henceforth. 
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caLL. To join in a fight or a fray, as the saying is, 
Socrates, you have chosen your time well enough. 

soc. Do you mean, according to the proverb, we 
have come too late for a feast ? ! 

CALL. Yes, a most elegant feast ; for Gorgias gave 
us a fine and varied display but a moment ago. 

soc. But indeed, Callicles, it is Chaerephon here 
who must take the blame for this; he forced us to 
spend our time in the market-place. 

CHAER. No matter, Socrates: I will take the 
curing of it too; for Gorgias is a friend of mine, so 
that he will give us a display now, if you think fit, 
or if you prefer, on another occasion. 

cALL. What, Chaerephon ? Has Socrates a desire 
to hear Gorgias ? 

CHAER. Yes, it is for that very purpose we are here. 

caLL. Then whenever you have a mind to pay me 


. 1 Cf. Shakespeare, 1 K. H. IV. iv. 2. 74: “ To the 
latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast, Fits a dull 
fighter and a keen guest.” 
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a call—Gorgias is staying with me, and he will give 
you a display. 

soc. Thank you, Callicles: but would he consent 
to discuss with us? For I want to find out from the 
man what is the function of his art, and what it is 
that he professes and teaches. As for the rest of 
his performance, he must give it us, as you suggest, 
on another occasion. 

caLtL. The best way is to ask our friend himself, 
Socrates : for indeed that was one of the features 
of his performance. Why, only this moment he was 
pressing for whatever questions anyone in the house 
might like to ask, and saying he would answer 
them all. | 

soc. What a good idea! Ask him, Chaerephon. 

CHAER. What am I to ask? 

soc. What he is. 

CHAER. How do you mean? 

soc. Just as, if he chanced to be in the shoe- 
making business, his answer would have been, I 
presume, “a shoemaker.’ Now, don't you see my 
meaning ? 

CHAER. I see, and will ask him. Tell me, Gorgias, 
is Callicles heré correct in saying that you profess 
to answer any questions one may ask you? 

corGc. He is, Chaerephon ; indeed, I was just now 
making this very profession,-and I may add that no- 
body has asked me anything new for many years now. 

CHAER. So Í presume you will easily answer, 
Gorgias. 

core. Youare free tomake trial of that, Chaerephon. 

POL. Yes, to be sure ; and, if you like, Chaerephon, 
of me. For I think Gorgias must be quite tired out, 
after the long discourse he has just delivered. 
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cHAER. Why, Polus, do you suppose you could 
answer more excellently than Gorgias ? 

pot. And what does that matter, if I should 
satisfy you? 

CHAER. Not at all; since it is your wish, answer. 

POL. Ask. 

cHAER. Then I ask you, if Gorgias chanced to be 
skilled in the same art as his brother Herodicus, 
what should we be justified in calling him? What 
we call his brother, should we not ? 

POL. Certainly. 

CHAER. Then we should make a right statement 
if we described him as a doctor. 

POL. Yes. 

CHAER. And if he were expert in the same art 
as Aristophon, son of Aglaophon, or his brother,} 
what name should we rightly give him ? 

POL. Obviously that of painter. 

CHAER. But as it is, we would like to know in 
what art he is skilled, and hence by what name we 
should rightly call him. 

pot. Chaerephon, there are many arts amongst 
mankind that have been discovered experimentally, 
as the result of experiences : for experience conducts 
the course of our life according to art, but in- 
experience according to chance. Of these several 
arts various men partake in various ways, and the 
best men of the best. Gorgias here is one of 
these, and he is a partner in the finest art of all. 

soc. Fine, at any rate, Gorgias, is the equipment 
for discourse that Polus seems to have got: but still 
he is not performing his promise to Chaerephon. 


1 Polygnotus, the famous painter who decorated public 
buildings in Athens from about 470 B.C. 
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core. How exactly, Socrates ? 

soc. He does not seem to me to be quite answering 
what he is asked. 

corG. Well, will you please ask him? 

soc. No, if you yourself will be so good as to 
answer, why, I would far rather ask you. For I see 
plainly, from what he has said, that Polus has had 
more practice in what is called rhetoric than in 
discussion. 

POL. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because, Polus, when Chaerephon has asked 
in what art Gorgias is skilled, you merely eulogize 
his art as though it were under some censure, instead 
of replying what it is. 

pot. Why, did I not reply that it was the finest ? 

soc. You certainly did: but nobody asked what 
was the quality of his art, only what it was, and by 
what name we ought to call Gorgias. Just as 
Chaerephon laid out the lines for you at first, and 
you answered him properly in brief words, in the 
same way you must now state what is that art, 
and what we ought to call Gorgias; or rather, 
Gorgias, do you tell us yourself in what art it is 
you are skilled, and hence, what we ought to call 
you. 

cora. Rhetoric, Socrates. 

soc. So we are to call you a rhetorician ? 

GORG. Yes, and a good one, if you are pleased to 
call me what—to use Homer’s phrase—“ I vaunt 
myself to be.” 1 

soc. Well, I am Seiad to do so. 

aoro. Then call me such. 


1 The regular phrase of a Homeric hero in boasting of 
his valour, parentage, etc.; cf. Il. vi. 211, xiv. 113. 
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soc. And are we to say that you are able to make 
others like yourself? 

GORG. Yes, that is what I profess to do, not only 
here, but elsewhere also. 

soc. Then would you be willing, Gorgias, to 
continue this present way of discussion, by alternate 
question and answer, and defer to some other time 
that lengthy style of speech in which Polus made a 
beginning ? Come, be true to your promise, and 
consent to answer each question briefly. 

corc. There are some answers, Socrates, that 
necessitate a lengthy expression: however, I will 
try to be as brief as possible ; for indeed it is one 
of my claims that no one could express the same 
thing in briefer terms than myself. 

soc. That is just what I want, Gorgias: give me 
a display of this very skill—in brevity of speech ; 
your lengthy style will do another time. 

corG. Well, I will do that, and you will admit 
that you never heard anyone speak more briefly. 

soc. Come then; since you claim to be skilled 
in rhetorical art, and to be able to make anyone 
else a rhetorician, tell me with what particular 
thing rhetoric is concerned : as, for example, weav- 
ing is concerned with the manufacture of clothes, 
is it not? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. And music, likewise, with the making of tunes? 

Gora. Yes. | 

soc. Upon my word, Gorgias, I do admire your 


answers! You make them as brief as they well can 
be. 
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aorGc. Yes, Socrates, I consider myself a very fair 
hand at that. 

soc. You are right there. Come now, answer me 
in the same way about rhetoric: with what parti- 
cular thing is its skill concerned ? 

aora. With speech. 

soc. What kind of speech, Gorgias ! ? Do you 
mean that which shows by what regimen sick people 
could get well ? 


core. No. a“ 
soc. Then rhetoric is not concerned with all kinds 
of speech. 


corc. No, I say. 

soc. Yet it does make men able to speak. 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. And to understand also the things about 
which they speak. 

GORG. Of course. 

soc. Now, does the medical art, which we men- 
tioned just now, make men able to understand and 
speak about the sick ? 

GORG. It must. 

soc. Hence the medical art also, it seems, is 
concerned with speech. 

GORG. Yes. | 

soc. That is, speech about diseases ? 

GORG. Certainly. 

soc. Now, is gymnastic also concerned with speech 
about the good and bad condition of our bodies ? 

GORG. Quite so. 

soc. And moreover it is the same, Gorgias, with 
all the other arts; each of them is concerned with 
that kind of speech which deals with the subject 
matter of that particular art. 
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corc. Apparently, 

soc. Then why, pray, do you not give the name 
‘rhetorical ” to those other arts, when they are 
concerned with speech, if you call that “ rhetoric ” 
which has to do with speech ? 

corGc. Because, Socrates, the skill in those other 
arts is almost wholly concerned with manual work 
and similar activities, whereas in rhetoric there is 
no such manual working, but its whole activity and 
efficacy is by means of speech. For this reason I 
claim for the rhetorical art that it is concerned with 
speech, and it is a correct description, | maintain. 

soc. Now, do I understand what sort of art you 
choose to call it? Perhaps, however, I shall get to 
know this more clearly. But answer me this: we 
have arts, have we not ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. Then amongst the various arts some, I take 
it, consist mainly of work, and so require but brief 
speech ; while others require none, for the art's 
object may be achieved actually in silence, as with 
painting, sculpture, and many other arts. It is to 
such as these that I understand you to refer when 
you say rhetoric has no concern with them ; is not 
that so? 

GorG. Your supposition is quite correct, Socrates. 

soc. But there is another class of arts which achieve 
their whole purpose through speech and—to put it 
roughly—require either no action to aid them, or 
very little; for example, numeration, calculation, 
geometry, draught-playing, and many other arts: 
some of these have the speech in about equal 
proportion to the action, but most have it as the 
larger part, or absolutely the whole of their operation 
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and effect is by means of speech. It is one of this 
class of arts that I think you refer to as rhetoric. 

corG. You are right. 

soc. But, mind you, I do not think it is any one 
of these that you mean to call rhetoric ; though, so 
far as your expression went, you did say that the 
art which has its effect through speech is rhetoric, 
and one might retort, if one cared to strain at mere 
words: So, Gorgias, you call numeration rhetoric ! 
But I do not believe it is either numeration or geo- 
metry that you call rhetoric. 

corGc. Your belief is correct, Socrates, and your 
retort just. 

soc. Come now, and do your part in finishing off 
the answer to my question. Since rhetoric is in 
fact one of these arts which depend mainly on speech, 
and there are likewise other arts of the same nature, 
try if you can tell me with what this rhetoric, which 
has its effect in speech, is concerned. For instance, 
suppose some one asked me about one or other of 
the arts which I was mentioning just now: Socrates, 
what is the art of numeration ? I should tell him, 
as you did me a moment ago, that it is one of those 
which have their effect through speech. And 
suppose he went on to ask: With what is its speech 
concerned ? I should say: With the odd and even 
numbers, whatever may chance to be the amount 
of each. And if he asked again: What art is it 
that you call calculation? I should say that this 
also is'‘one of those which achieve their whole effect 
by speech. And if he proceeded to ask: With 
what is it concerned ? I should say—in the manner 
of those who draft amendments in the Assembly— 
that “in all else ” calculation * corresponds ” with 
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numeration, for both are concerned with the same 
thing, the odd and the even; but that they differ 
to this extent, that calculation considers the numerical 
values of odd and even numbers not merely in them- 
selves but in relation to each other. And suppose, 
on my saying that astronomy also achieves its whole 
effect by speech, he were to ask me: And the speech 
of astronomy, with what is it concerned ? I should 
say: With the courses of the stars and sun and 
moon, and their relative speeds. 

GORG. And you would be right, Socrates. 

soc. Come then and do your part, Gorgias: 
rhetoric is one of those arts, is it not, which carry 
out their work and achieve their effect by speech ? 

corG. That is so. 

soc. Then tell me what they deal with: what 
subject is it, of all in the world, that is dealt with by 
this speech employed by rhetoric ? 

corc. The greatest of human affairs, Socrates, 
and the best. 

soc. But that also, Gorgias, is ambiguous, and 
still by no means clear. I expect you have heard 
people singing over their cups the old catch, in 
which the singers enumerate the best things in 
life,—first health, then beauty, and thirdly, as the 
authorof the catch puts it, wealth got without guile.! 

GorG. Yes, I have heard it; but what is the point 
of your quotation ? 

soc. I mean that, supposing the producers of those 
blessings which the author of the catch commends 
—namely, the doctor, the trainer, and the money- 

1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. viii., gives four lines of the 
_ (anonymous) song: vyatvew pèv dpiorov dvdpl Ovary, devTepov 


è pvàv kañòry yevéoBat, TÒ Tplrov è mouTew &ÔÕONWS, Kal Tò pae 
rov nBav wera TOv didrwy. 
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getter—were to stand before you this moment, and 
the doctor first should say: “ Gorgias is deceiving 
you, Socrates ; for it is not his art, but mine, that 
deals with man’s greatest good.” Then supposing 
I were to ask him: “ And who are you, to say so? ” 
He would probably reply: “ A doctor.” ‘ Well, 
what do you mean? That the work of your art is 
the greatest good?” ‘“ What else, Socrates,” I 
expect he would reply, “is health? What greater 
good is there for men than health?” And supposing 
the trainer came next and said: “ I also should be 
surprised indeed, Socrates, if Gorgias could show you 
a greater good in his art than I can in mine.” Again 
I should say to him in his turn: “ And who are you, 
sir? What is your work?” “A trainer,’ he 
would reply, “ and my work is making men’s bodies 
beautiful and strong.” After the trainer would 
come the money-getter, saying—with, I fancy, a 
fine contempt for every one: “ Pray consider, 
Socrates, if you can find a good that is greater than 
wealth, either on Gorgias’ honnie or on that of any- 
one else at all.” “ Why then,” we should say to him, 
“are you a producer of that?” “ Yes,” he would 
say. “And who are you?” “A money-getter.” 
“ Well then,” we shall say to him, “do you judge 
wealth to be the greatest good for men?” “ Of 
course, he will reply.“ But look here,” we should 
say; our friend Gorgias contends that his own art is 
a cause of greater good than yours.” Then doubtless 
his next question would be : “ And what is that good ? 
Let Gorgias answer.” Now come, Gorgias; imagine 
yourself being questioned by those persons and by 
me, and tell us what is this thing that you say is the 
greatest good for men, and that you claim to produce. 
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corc. A thing, Socrates, which in truth is the 
greatest good, and a cause not merely of freedom 
to mankind at large, but also of dominion to single 
persons in their several cities. 

soc. Well, and what do you call it ? 

corG. I call it the ability to persuade with speeches 
either judges in the law courts or statesmen in the 
council-chamber or the commons in the Assembly 
or an audience at any other meeting that may be 
held on public affairs. And I tell you that by 
virtue of this power you will have the doctor as your 
slave, and the trainer as your slave; your money- 
getter will turn out to be making money not for 
himself, but for another,—in fact for you, who are 
able to speak and persuade the multitude. 

soc. I think now, Gorgias, you have come very 
near to showing us the art of rhetoric as you conceive 
it, and if I at all take your meaning, you say that 
rhetoric is a producer of persuasion, and has therein 
its whole business and main consummation. Or 
can you tell us of any other function it can have 
beyond that of effecting persuasion in the ees 
of an audience ? 

GORG. None at all, Socrates; your definition 
seems to me satisfactory ; that is the main substance 
of the art. 

soc. Then listen, Gorgias: I, let me assure you, 
for so I persuade myself-—if ever there was a man 
who debated with another from a desire of knowing 
the truth of the subject discussed, I am such a 
man ; and so, I trust, are you. 

corc. Well, what then, Socrates ? 

soc. I will now tell you. What the real nature 
of the persuasion is that you speak of as resulting 
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from rhetoric, and what the matters are with which 
persuasion deals, I assure you I do not clearly 
understand ; though I may have my suspicions as 
to what I suppose you to mean by it, and with what 
things you think it deals. But nevertheless I will 
ask you what you do mean by the persuasion that 
results from rhetoric, and with what matters you 
think it deals. Now why is it that, having a 
suspicion of my own, I am going to ask you this, 
instead of stating it myself? It is not on your 
account, but with a view to the argument, and to such 
a progress in it as may best reveal to us the point 
we are discussing. Just see if you do not think it 
fair of me to press you with my question : suppose 
I happened to ask you what Zeuxis was among 
painters, and you said “ a figure painter,” would it 
not be fair of me to ask you what sort of figures 
he painted, and where ? 

corG. Certainly. 

soc. Would this be the reason—that there are 
also other painters who depict a variety of other 
figures ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. But if no one besides Zeuxis were a painter, 
your answer would have been right ? 

GORG. Yes, of course. 

soc. Come then, tell me now about rhetoric: 
do you think rhetoric alone effects persuasion, or 
can other arts do it as well? I mean, for example, 
when a man teaches anything, does he persuade in 
his teaching ? Or do you think not ? 

corc. No, to be sure, Socrates, I think he most 
certainly does persuade. 
soc. Then let us repeat our question with reference 
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to the same arts that we spoke of Just now: does 
not numeration, or the person skilled in numeration, 
teach us all that pertains to number ? 

core. Certainly. 

soc. And persuades also ? 

conc. Yes. 

soc. So that numeration also is a producer of 
persuasion ° 

conc. Apparently. 

soc. Then if we are asked what kind of persuasion, 
and dealing with what, we shall reply, I suppose : The 
instructive kind, which deals with the amount of 
an odd or an even number; and we shall be able 
to demonstrate that all the other arts which we 
mentioned just now are producers of persuasion, 
and what kind it is, and what it deals with, shall 
we not? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. Hence rhetoric is not the only producer of 
persuasion. 

GorG. You are right. 

soc. Since then it is not the only one that 
achieves this effect, but others can also, we should be 
justified in putting this further question to the 
speaker, as we did concerning the painter: Then of 
what kind of persuasion, and of persuasion dealing 
with what, is rhetoric the art? Or do you not 
consider that such a further question would be 
justified ? 

GORG.: Yes, I do. 

soc. Then answer me, Gorgias, since you agree 
with me on that. 

corc. Well then, I mean that kind of persuasion, 
Socrates, which you find in the law-courts and in 
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any public gatherings, as in fact I said just now; 
and it deals with what is just and unjust. 

soc. I, too, I may tell you, had a suspicion that 
it was this persuasion that you meant, and as dealing 
with those things, Gorgias; but you must not be 
surprised if I ask you by-and-by some such question 
as may seem to be obvious, though I persist in it; 
for, as I say, I ask my questions with a view to an 
orderly completion of our argument—I am not 
aiming at you, but only anxious that we do not fall 
into a habit of snatching at each other’s words 
with a hasty guess, and that you may complete 
your own statement in your own way, as the 
premises may allow. 

GORG. And I think you are quite right in doing 
so, Socrates. 

soc. Come then, let us consider another point. Is 
there something that you call “ having learnt.” 

corG. There is. 

soc. And again, “ having believed ” ? 

Gora. Yes. 

soc. Then do you think that having learnt and 
having believed, or learning and belief, are the 
same thing, or different ? 

GORG. In my opinion, Socrates, they are different. 
soc. And your opinion is right, as you can prove 
in this way: if some one asked you—Is there, 
Gorgias, a false and a true belief ?—you would say, 

Yes, I imagine. 
corG. I should. 
soc. But now, is there a false and a true knowledge ? 
GorG. Surely not. 
soc. So it isevident again that they! arenot thesame. 


1 «.e. knowledge and belief. 
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aore. You are right. 

soc. But yet those who have learnt have been 
persuaded, as well as those who have believed. 

corGc. That is so. 

soc. Then would you have us assume two forms 
of persuasion—one providing belief without know- 
ledge, and the other sure knowledge ? 

GORG. Certainly. 

soc. Now which kind of persuasion is it that 
rhetoric creates in law courts or any public mecting 
on matters of right and wrong? The kind from 
which we get belief without knowledge, or that 
from which we get knowledge ? 

GorGc. Obviously, I presume, Socrates, that from 
which we get belief. 

soc. Thus rhetoric, it seems, is a producer of 
persuasion for belief, not for instruction in the matter 
of right and wrong. 

GorG. Yes. 

soc. And so the rhetorician’s business is not to 
instruct a law court or a public meeting in matters 
of right and wrong, but only to make them believe ; 
since, I take it, he could not in a short while instruct 
such a mass of people in matters so important. 

GorG. No, to be sure. 

soc. Come then, let us see what actually is our 
account of rhetoric: for I confess I am not yet 
able to distinguish what my own account of it is. 
When the city holds a meeting to appoint doctors 
or shipbuilders or any other set of craftsmen, there 
is no question then, is there, of the rhetorician 
giving advice? And clearly this is because in each 
‘appointment we have to elect the most skilful 
person. Again, in a case of building walls or con- 
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structing harbours or arsenals, our only advisers are 
the master-builders ; or in consulting on the appoint- 
ment of generals, or on a manceuvre against the 
enemy, or on a military occupation, it is the general 
staff who will then advise us, and not the rhetoricians. 
Or what do you say, Gorgias, to these instances ? 
For as you claim to be an orator yourself and to 
make orators of others, it is proper to inquire of 
you concerning your own craft. And here you must 
regard me as furthering your own interest: for 
it is quite likely that some one within these walls 
has a wish to become your pupil—indeed I fancy 
I perceive more than~one, yes, a number of them, 
who, perhaps, would be ashamed to press you with 
questions. So, when you are being pressed with 
mine, consider that you are being questioned by 
them, as well: “ What shall we get, Gorgias, by 
coming to hear you? On what matters shall we 
be enabled to give advice to the state? Will it be 
only on right and wrong, or on those things besides 
which Socrates was mentioning just now?” So 
try to give them an answer. 

core. Well, I will try, Socrates, to reveal to you 
clearly the whole power of rhetoric: and in fact 
you have correctly shown the way to it yourself. 
You know, I suppose, that these great arsenals 
and walls of Athens, and the construction of your 
harbours, are due to the advice of Themistocles, and 
in part to that of Pericles, not to your craftsmen. 

soc. So we are told, Gorgias, of Themistocles ; 
and as to Pericles, I heard him myself when he was 
advising us about the middle wall. 


` between Athens and the Piraeus. Socrates was born in 


469 B.C. 
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core. So whenever there is an election of such 
persons as you were referring to, Socrates, you see 
it is the orators who give the advice and get resolu- 
tions carried in these matters. 

soc. That is just what surprises me, Gorgias, 
and has made me ask you all this time what in the 
world the power of rhetoric can be. For, viewed 
in this light, its greatuess comes over me as some- 
thing supernatural. 

corc. Ah yes, if you knew all, Socrates,—how it 
comprises in itself practically all powers at once! 
And I will tell you a striking proof of this: many 
and many a time have I gone with my brother or 
other doctors to visit one of their patients, and found 
him unwilling either to take medicine or submit to 
the surgeon’s knife or cautery; and when the 
doctor failed to persuade him I succeeded, by no 
other art than: that of rhetoric. And I further 
declare that, if a rhetorician and a doctor were to 
enter any city you please, and there had to contend 
in speech before the Assembly or some other meeting 
as to which of the two should be appointed physician, 
you would find the physician was nowhere, while 
the master of speech would be appointed if he 
wished. And if he had to contend with a member 
of any other profession whatsoever, the rhetorician 
would persuade the meeting to appoint him before 
anyone else in the place: for. there is no subject 
on which the rhetorician could not speak more 
persuasively than a member of any other profession 
whatsoever, before a multitude. So great, so strange, 
is the power of this art. At the same time, Socrates, 
„our use of rhetoric should be like our use of any 
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other sort of exercise. For other exercises are not 
to be used against all and sundry, just because one 
has learnt boxing or wrestling or fignting in armour 
so well as to vanquish friend and foe alike: this 
gives one no right to strike one’s friends, or stab 
them to death. Nor, in all conscience, if a man 
took lessons at a wrestling-school, and having got 
himself into good condition and learnt boxing he 
proceeded to strike his father and mother, or some 
other of his relations or friends, should that be a 
reason for hating athletic trainers and teachers 
of fighting in armour, and expelling them from our 
cities. For they imparted their skill with a view 
to its rightful use against enemies and wrongdoers, 
in self-defence, not provocation ; whereas the others 
have perverted their strength and art to an improper 
use. So it is not the teachers who are wicked, nor 
is the art either guilty or wicked on this account, 
but rather, to my thinking, those who do not use 
it properly. Now the same argument applies also 
to rhetoric: for the orator is able, indeed, to speak 
against every one and on every question in such 
a way as to win over the votes of the multitude, 
practically in any matter he may choose to take 
up: but he is no whit the more entitled to deprive 
the doctors of their credit, Just because he could 
do so, or other professionals of theirs; he must use 
his rhetoric fairly, as in the case of athletic exercise. 
And, in my opinion, if a man becomes a rhetorician 
and then uses this power and this art unfairly, we 
ought not to hate his teacher and cast him out of 
our cities. For he imparted that skill to be used in 
all fairness, whilst this man puts it to an opposite 
use. Thus it is the man who does not use it aright 
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who deserves to be hated and expelled and put to 
>- death, and not his teacher. 

soc. I expect, Gorgias, that you as well as I have 
had no small practice in arguments, and have 
observed the following fact about them, that it is 
not easy for people to define to each other the 
matters which they take in hand to discuss, and to 
make such exchange of instruction as will fairly 
bring their debate to an end: no, if they find that 
some point is in dispute between them, and one of 
them says that the other is speaking incorrectly 
or obscurely, they are annoyed and think the remark 
comes from jealousy of themselves, and in a spirit 
of contention rather than of inquiry into the matter 
proposed for discussion. In some cases, indeed, 
they end by making a most disgraceful scene, with 
such abusive expressions on each side that the rest 
of the company. are vexed on their own account 
that they allowed themselves to listen to such 
fellows. Well, what is my reason for saying this ? 
It is because your present remarks do not seem to 
me quite in keeping or accord with what you said 
at first about rhetoric. Now I am afraid to refute 
you, lest you imagine I am contentiously neglecting 
the point and its elucidation, and merely attacking 
you. I therefore, if you are a person of the same 
sort as myself, should be glad to continue questioning 
you: if not, I can let it drop. Of what sort am I? 
One of those who would be glad to be refuted if 
I say anything untrue, and glad to refute anyone 
else who might speak untruly ; but just as glad, 
mind you, to be refuted as to refute, since I regard 
the former as the greater benefit, in proportion as 

it is a greater benefit for oneself to be delivered 
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from the greatest evil than to deliver some one 
else. For I consider that a man cannot suffer any 
evil so great as a false opinion on the subjects of 
our actual argument. Now if you say that you 
too are of that sort, let us go on with the conversa- 
tion; but if you think we had better drop it, let us 
have done with it at once and make an end of the 
discussion. 

corG. Nay, I too, Socrates, claim to be of the sort 
you indicate ; though perhaps we should have taken 
thought also for the wishes of our company. For, 
let me tell you, some time before you and your 
friend arrived, I gave the company a performance 
of some length; and if we now have this conversa- 
tion I expect we shall seriously protract our sitting. 
We ought, therefore, to consider their wishes as 
well, in case we are detaining any of them who may 
want to do something else. 

CHAER. You hear for yourselves, Gorgias . and 
Socrates, the applause by which these gentlemen 
show their desire to hear anything you may say ; 
for my own part, however, Heaven forbid that I 
should ever be so busy as to give up a discussion so 
interesting and so conducted, because J found it 
more important to attend to something else. 

CALL. Yes, by all that’s holy, Chaerephon ; and 
let me say, moreover, for myself that among the 
many discussions which I have attended in my time 
I doubt if there was one that gave me such delight 
as this present one. So, for my part, I shall count 
it a favour even if you choose to continue it all day 
long. 

soc. Why, Callicles, I assure you there s no 
hindrance on my side, if Gorgias is willing. 
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GORG. After that, Socrates, it would be shameful 
indeed if I were unwilling, when it was I who 
challenged everybody to ask what questions they 
pleased. But if our friends here are so minded, go 
on with the conversation and ask me anything 
you like. 

soc. Hark you then, Gorgias, to what surprises 
me in your statements : to be sure, you may possibly 
be right, and I may take your meaning wrongly. 
You say you are able to make a rhetorician of any 
man who chooses to learn from you ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. Now, do you mean, to make him carry 
conviction to the crowd on all subjects, not by 
teaching them, but by persuading ? 

GORG. Certainly I do. 

soc. You were saying Just now, you know, that 
even in the matter of health the orator will be more 
convincing than the doctor. 

GORG. Yes, indeed, I was—meaning, to the crowd. 

soc. And “‘to the crowd” means “to the ig- 
norant '? For surely, to those who know, he will 
not be more convincing than the doctor. 

GORG. You are right. 

soc. And if he is to be more convincing than the 
doctor, he thus becomes more convincing than he 
who knows ? 

GORG. Certainly. 

soc. Though not himself a doctor, you agree ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. But he who is not a doctor is surely with- 
out knowledge of that whereof the doctor has 
` knowledge. 


agora. Clearly 
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soc. So he who does not know will be more con- 
vincing to those who do not know than he who 
knows, supposing the orator to be more convincing 
than the doctor. Is that, or something else, the 
consequence ? 

cora. In this case it does follow. 

soc. Then the case is the same in all the other 
arts for the orator and his rhetoric: there is no 
need to know the truth of the actual matters, but 
one merely needs to have discovered some device 
of persuasion which will make one appear to those who 
do not know to know better than those who know. 

cora. Well, and is it not a great convenience, 
Socrates, to make oneself a match for the professionals 
by learning just this single art and omitting all the 
others ? 

soc. Whether the orator is or is not a match for 
the rest of them. by reason of that skill, is a question 
we shall look into presently, if our argument so 
requires: for the moment let us consider first 
whether the rhetorician is in the same relation to 
what is just and unjust, base and noble, good and 
bad, as to what is healthful, and to the various 
objects of all the other arts; he does not know 
what is really good or bad, noble or base, just or 
unjust, but he has devised a persuasion to deal 
with these matters so as to appear to those who, 
like himself, do not know to know better than he 
who knows. Or is it necessary to know, and must 
anyone who intends to learn rhetoric have a previous 
knowledge of these things when he comes to you? 
Or if not, are you, as the teacher of rhetoric, to 
teach the person who comes to you nothing about 
‘them—for it is not your business—but only to 
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make him appear in the eyes of the multitude to 
know things of this sort when he does not know, and 
to appear to be good when he is not? Or will you 
be utterly unable to teach him rhetoric unless he 
previously knows the truth about these matters? 
Or what is the real state of the case, Gorgias? 
For Heaven’s sake, as you proposed just now, 
draw aside the veil and tell us what really is the 
function of rhetoric. 

corc. Why, I suppose, Socrates, if he happens 
not to know these things he will learn them too 
from me. 

soc. Stop there: I am glad of that statement. 
If you make a man a rhetorician he must needs 
know what is just and unjust either previously or 
by learning afterwards from you. 

Gora. Quite so. 

soc. Well now, a man who has learnt building is 
a builder, is he not ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. And he who has learnt music, a musician ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. Then he who has learnt medicine is a medical 
inan, and so on with the rest on the same principle ; 
anyone who has learnt a certain art has the qualifica- 
tion acquired by his particular knowledge ? 

GORG. Certainly. 

soc. And so, on this principle, he who has learnt 
what is Just is just ? 

GORG. Absolutely, I presume. 

soc. And the just man, I suppose, does what is 
just. 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. Now the just man must wish to do what is just? 
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core. Apparently. 

soc. Hence the iust man will never wish to act 
unjustly ? 

corg. That must needs be so. 

soc. But it follows from our statements! that the 
rhetorician must be just. 


GORG. Yes. , 
soc. Hence the rhetorician will never wish to do 
wrong. 


corc. Apparently not. 

soc. Then do you remember saying a little while 
ago that we ought not to complain against the trainers 
or expel them from our cities, if a boxer makes not 
merely use, but an unfair use, of his boxing? So 
in just the same way, if an orator uses his rhetoric 
unfairly, we should not complain against his teacher 
or banish him from our city, but the man who does 
the wrong and misuses his rhetoric. Was that said 
or not? 

core. It was. 

soc. But now we find that this very person, the 
rhetorician, could never*be guilty of wrongdoing, 
do we not? 

cora. We do. 

soc. And in our first statements, Gorgias, we said 
that rhetoric dealt with speech, not on even and odd, 
but on the just and unjust, did we not ? 

GORG. Yes. 

soc. Well then, I supposed at the time when you 
were saying this that rhetoric could never be an 
unjust thing, since the speeches it made were 
always about justice; but when a little Jater you 


1 i.e. that he must know what is just, and that he who 
knows this must be just (see §§ a and B above). 
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told us that the orator might make even an unjust 
use of his rhetoric, that indeed surprised me, and 
thinking the two statements were not in accord I made 
those proposals,—that if, like myself, you counted it 
a gain to be refuted, it was worth while to have 
the discussion, but if not, we had better have done 
with it. And now that we have come to examine 
the matter, you see for yourself that we agree once 
more that it is impossible for the rhetorician to use 
his rhetoric unjustly or consent to do wrong Now, 
to distinguish properly which way the truth of the 
matter lies will require, by the Dog,’ Gorgias, no 
short sitting. 

PoL. How is this, Socrates? Is that really your 
opinion of rhetoric, as you now express it? Or, 
think you, because Gorgias was ashamed not to 
admit your point that the rhetorician knows what 
is just and noble and good, and will himself teach 
these to anyone who comes to him without knowing 
them ; and then from this admission I daresay there 
followed some inconsistency in the statements made 
—the result that you are so fond of—when it was 
yourself who led him into that set of questions ! ? 
For who do you think will deny that he has a know- 
ledge of whatis just and can also teach it to others? 
I call it very bad taste to lead the discussion in such 
a direction. 

soc. Ah, sweet Polus, of course it is for this very 
purpose we possess ourselves of companions and 
sons, that when the advance of years begins to 
make us stumble, you younger ones may be at 
hand to set our lives upright again in words as well 


intended to mark the agitated manner of Polus in making 
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as deeds. So now if Gorgias and I are stumbling 
`- in our words, you are to stand by and set us up again 
—it is only your duty ; and for my part I am willing 
to revoke at your pleasure anything that you think 
has been wrongly admitted, if you will kindly 
observe one condition. 

pot. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. That you keep a check on that lengthy way 
of speaking, Polus, which you tried to employ at first. 

POL. Why, shall I not be at liberty to say as much 
as I like? 

soc. It would indeed be a hard fate for you, 
my excellent friend, if having come to Athens, 
where there is more freedom of speech than any- 
where in Greece, you should be the one person 
there who could not enjoy it. But as a set-off to 
that, I ask you if it would not be just as hard on me, 
while you spoke at length and refused to answer 
my questions, not to be free to go away and avoid 
listening to you. No, if you have any concern for the 
argument that we have carried on, and care to set 
it on its feet again, revoke whatever you please, as 
I suggested just now; take your turn in questioning 
and being questioned, like me and Gorgias; and 
thus either refute or be refuted. For you claim, I 
understand, that you yourself know all that Gorgias 
knows, do you not? 

POL. I do. l 

soc. Then are you with him also in bidding us ask . 
at each point any questions we like of you, as one 
who knows how to answer ? 

POL. Certainly I am- 

soc. So now, take whichever course you like : either 
put questions, or answer them. 
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pot. Well, I will do as you say. So answer me 
this, Socrates: since you think that Gorgias is at 
a loss about rhetoric, what is your own account 
of it ? 

soc. Are you asking what art I call it? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. None at all, I consider, Polus, if you would 
have the honest truth. 

PoL. But what do you consider rhetoric to be ? 

soc. A thing which you say—in the treatise 
which I read of late—‘ made art.” 

pot. What thing do you mean? 

soc. I mean a certain habitude. 

pot. Then do you take rhetoric to be a habitude ? 

soc. I do, if you have no other suggestion. 

pot. Habitude of what ? 

soc. Of producing a kind of gratification and 
pleasure. 

pot. Then you take rhetoric to be something fine 
—an ability to gratify people ? 

soc. How now, Polus? Have you as yet heard 
me tell you what I say it is, that you ask what should 
follow that—whether I do not take it to be fine ? 

pot. Why, did I not hear you call it a certain 
habitude ? 

soc. Then please—since you value “ gaiean E 
—be so good as gratify me in a small matter. 

PoL. I will. 

soc. Ask me now what art I take cookery to be. 

PoL. Then I ask you, what art is cookery ? 

soc. None at all, Polus. 

poL. Well, what is it? Tell me. 

soc. Then I reply, a certain habitude. 
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roL. Of what? Tell me. 

soc. Then I reply, of production of gratification 
and pleasure, Polus. 

POL. So cookery and rhetoric are the same thing ? 

soc. Not at all, only parts of the same practice. 

Pot. What practice do you mean ? 

soc. I fear it may be too rude to tell the truth ; 
for I shrink from saying it on Gorgias’ account, lest 
he suppose I am making satirical fun of his own 
pursuit. Yet indeed I do not know whether this 
is the rhetoric which Gorgias practises, for from 
our argument just now we got no very clear view, 
as to how he conceives it; but what I call rhetoric 
is a part of a certain business which has nothing fine 
about it. 

corc. What is that, Socrates? Tell us, without 
scruple on my account. 

soc. It seems to me then, Gorgias, to be a pursuit 
that is not a matter of art, but showing a shrewd, 
gallant spirit which has a natural bent for clever 
dealing with mankind, and I sum up its substance 
in the name flattery. This practice, as I view it, has 
many branches, and one of them is cookery ; which 
appears indeed to be an art but, by my account of 
it, is not an art but a habitude or knack. I call 
rhetoric another branch of it, as also personal adorn- 
ment and sophistry—four ‘branches of it for four 
kinds of affairs. So if Polus would inquire, let him 
inquire: he has not yet been informed to what 
sort of branch of flattery I assign rhetoric; but 
without noticing that I have not yet answered that, 
_ he proceeds to ask whether I do not consider it a 
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fine thing. But I am not going to reply to the 
question whether I consider rhetoric a fine or a 
base thing, until I have first answered what it is; 
for it would not be fair, Polus: but if you want the 
information, ask me what sort of branch of flattery 
i assert rhetoric to be. 

POL. | ask you then; so answer, what sort of 
branch it is. 

soc. Now, will you understand when I answer? 
Rhetoric, by my account, is a semblance ! of a branch 
of politics. 

PoL. Well then, do you call it a fine or a base thing ? 

soc. A base one, I call it—for all that is bad I 
call base—since I am to answer you as one who 
already understands my meaning. 

corGc. But I myself, upon my word, Socrates, do 
not grasp your meaning either. 

soc. And no ‘wonder, Gorgias, for as yet my 
statement is not at all clear; but Polus ? here is so 
young and fresh ! 

corc. Ah, do not mind him ; but tell me what you 
mean by rhetoric being a semblance of a branch of 
politics. 

soc. Well, I will try to express what rhetoric 
appears to me to be: if it is not in fact what I say, 
Polus here will refute me. There are things, I 
suppose, that you call body and soul ? 

Gora. Of course. 

soc. And each of these again you believe to have 
a good condition ? 

GORG. I do. 


1 i.e. an unreal image or counterfeit: Quintilian (ii. 15. 25) 
renders simulacrum., 
® Socrates alludes to the meaning of 7)os (a colt). 
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soc. And again, a good condition that may seem so, 
but is not? As an example, let me give the follow- 
ing: many people seem to be in good bodily 
condition when it would not be easy for anyone 
but a doctor, or one of the athletic trainers, to 
perceive that they are not so. 

Gora. You are right. | 

soc. Something of this sort I say there is in body 
and in soul, which makes the body or the soul seem 
to be in good condition, though it is none the more 
so in fact. 

Gora. Quite so. 

soc. Now let me see if I can explain my meaning 
to you more clearly. There are two different affairs 
to which I assign two different arts: the one, which 
has to do with the soul, I call politics; the other, 
which concerns the body, though I cannot give you 
a single name for it offhand, is all one business, 
the tendance of the body, which I can designate in 
two branches as gymnastic and medicine. Under 
politics I set legislation in the place of gymnastic, 
and justice to match medicine. In each of these 
pairs, of course—medicine and gymnastic, Justice 
and legislation—there is some intercommunication, 
as both deal with the same thing; at the same 
time they have certain differences. Now these four, 
which always bestow their care for the best ad- 
vantage respectively of the*body and the soul, are 
noticed by the art of flattery which, I do not say 
with knowledge, but by speculation, divides herself 
into four parts, and then, insinuating herself into 
each of those branches, pretends .to be that into 
which she has crept, and cares nothing for what is 
the best, but dangles what is most pleasant for the 
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moment as a bait for folly, and deceives it into 
thinking that she is of the highest value. Thus 
cookery assumes the form of medicine, and pretends 
to know what foods are best for the body ; so that 
if a cook and a doctor had to contend before boys, 
or before men as foolish as boys, as to which of the 
two, the doctor or the cook, understands the question 
of sound and noxious foods, the doctor would starve 
to death. Flattery, however, is what I call it, and I 
say that this sort of thing is a disgrace, Polus—for 
here I address you—because it aims at the pleasant 
and ignores the best ; and I say it is not an art, but 
a habitude, since it has no account to give of the 
real nature of the things it applies, and so cannot 
tell the cause of any of them. I refuse to give the 
name of art to anything that is irrational: if you 
dispute my views, I am ready to give my reasons, 
However, as I put it, cookery is flattery disguised 
as medicine ; and in just the same manner self-adorn- 
ment personates gymnastic: with its rascally, de- 
ceitful, ignoble, and illiberal nature it deceives men 
by forms and colours, polish and dress, so as to 
make them, in the effort of assuming an extraneous 
beauty, neglect the native sort that comes through 
gymnastic. Well, to avoid prolixity, I am willing 
to put it to you like a geometer 1—for by this time I 
expect you can follow me :«as self-adornment is to 
gymnastic, so is sophistry to legislation; and as 


1 ¿.e. in the concise mathematical manner, such as that 
which later appeared in the writings of Euclid. 
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cookery is to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice! 
But although, as I say, there is this natural distinc- 
tion between them,? they are so nearly related that 
sophists and orators are jumbled up as having the 
same field and dealing with the same subjects, and 
neither can they tell what to make of each other, 
nor the world at large what to make of them. For 
indeed, if the soul were not in command of the body, 
but the latter had charge of itself, and so cookery 
and medicine were not surveyed and distinguished 
by the soul, but the body itself were the judge, 
forming its own estimate of them by the gratifica- 
tions they gave it, we should have a fine instance 
of what Anaxagoras described, my dear Polus,— 
for you are versed in these matters: everything 
would be jumbled together, without distinction 
as between medicinal and healthful and tasty con- 
coctions. Well now, you have heard what I state 
rhetoric to be—the counterpart of cookery in the 
soul, acting here as that does on the body. It may, 
indeed, be absurd of me, when I do not allow you 
to make long speeches, to have extended mine to 
so considerable a length. However, I can fairly 
claim indulgence : for when I spoke briefly you did 
nat understand me ; you were unable to make any 
use of the answer I gave you, but required a full 
exposition. Now if I on my part cannot tell what 
use to make of any answers you may give me, you 
shall extend your speech also; but if I can make 
some use of them, allow me to do it; that will only 
be fair. And now, if you can make any use of this 
answer of mine, do so. 

` Pot. Then what is it you say? Do you take 
rhetoric to be flattery ? 
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soc. Well, I said rather a branch of flattery. 
Why, at your age, Polus, have you no memory? 
What will you do later on ? 

Pot. Then do you think that good orators are 
considered to be flatterers in their cities, and so 
worthless ? | ii 

soc. Is that a question you are asking, or are you 
beginning a speech ? 

POL. | am asking a question. 

soc. To my mind, they are not considered at all. 

poL. How not considered? Have they not the 
chief power in their cities ? 

soc. No, if you mean power in the sense of some- 
thing good for him who has it. 

roL. Why, of course I mean that. 

soc. Then, to my thinking, the orators have the 
smallest power of all who are in their city. 

pot. What? Are they not like the despots, in 
putting to death anyone they please, and depriving 
anyone of his property and expelling him from their 
cities as they may think fit ? 

soc. By the Dog, I fear I am still in two minds, 
Polus, at everything you say, as to whether this 
is a statement on your own part, and a declaration of 
your own opinion, or a question you are putting to me. 

Pot. Why, I am asking you. 

soc. Very well, my friend: then are you asking 
me two things at once ? 

POL. How two? 

soc. Were you not this moment saying something 
like this: Is it not the case that the orators put to 
death anyone they wish, like the despots, and 
` deprive people of property and expel them from 
their cities as they may think fit ? 
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PoL. I was. 

soc. Then I tell you that there are two questions 
here, and I will give you answers to them both. 
For I say, Polus, that the orators and the despots 
alike have the least power in their cities, as I stated 
just now; since they do nothing that they wish 
to do, practically speaking, though they do whatever 
they think to be best. 

PoL. Well, and is not that a great power to have ? 

soc. No, judging at least by what Polus says. 

POL. I say no! Pardon me, I say yes. 

soc. No, by the , you do not; for you said 
that great power is a good to him who has it. 

POL. Yes, and I maintain it. 

soc. Then do you regard it as a good, when a 
man does what he thinks to be best, without having 
intelligence ? Is that what you call having a great 
power ? | 

pot. No, I do not. 

soc. Then will you prove that the orators have 
intelligence, and that rhetoric is an art, not a 
flattery, and so refute me? Else, if you are going 
to leave me unrefuted, the orators who do what 
they think fit in their cities, and the despots, will 
find they have got no good in doing that, if indeed 
power is, as you say, a good, but doing what one 
thinks fit without intelligence is—as you yourself 
admit, do you not ?—an evil. 

PoL. Yes, I do. 

soc. How then can the orators or the despots have 
great power in their cities, unless Socrates is 
refuted by Polus, and admits that they do what 
they wish ? 

Pot. Hark at the man 
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soc. I deny that they do what they wish: there, 
refute me. 

POL. Did you not admit just now that they do 
what they think best ? 

soc. Yes, and I admit it now. 

pot. Then do they not do what they wish ? 

soc. I say no. 

pot. When they do what they think fit ? 

soc. Yes. : | 

pot. What shocking, nay, monstrous answers, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Spare your invective, peerless Polus—if I 
may address you in your own style :! but if you 
have a question to ask me, expose my falsehood ; 
otherwise, make answer yourself. 

poL. Well, I am ready to answer, in order that I 
may know what you mean. 

soc. Then is it your view that people wish merely 
that which they do each time, or that which is the 
object of their doing what they do? For instance, 
do those who take medicine by doctor's orders 
wish, in your opinion, merely what they do,—to 
take the medicine and suffer the pain of it,—or 
rather to be healthy, which is the object of their 
taking it ? 

PoL. To be healthy, without a doubt. 

soc. And so with seafarers and such as pursue 
profit generally in trade; what they wish is not 
what they are doing at each moment—for who 
wishes to go on a voyage, and incur all its danger 


1 The assonance in & d\wore Woe is a mocking allusion 
` to the nicely balanced clauses and jingling phrases which 
Polus imitated from his master Gorgias. Something of 
this style appears in Polus’s speech above, 448 c. 
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and trouble? It is rather, I conceive, the object 
of their voyage—to get wealth; since it is for 
wcalth that they go on it. 

POL. Certainly. 

soc. And is it not just the same in every case ? 
If a man does something for an object, he does not 
wish the thing that he does, but the thing for which 
he does it. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Now is there any existent thing that is not 
either good or bad or between these—neither good 
nor bad ? 

pot. Most assuredly nothing, Socrates. 

soc. Well, do you call wisdom and health and 
wealth and everything else of that kind good, and 
their opposites bad? 

POL. I do. 

soc. And by things neither good nor bad do you 
mean such things as sometimes partake of the good, 
sometimes of the bad, and sometimes of neither— 
for example, sitting, walking, running, and sailing, 
or again, stones and sticks and anything else of 
that sort? These are what you mean, are they 
not? Or are there other things that you describe 
as neither good nor bad ? 

POL. No, these are what I mean. 

soc. Then do people do these intermediate things, 
when they do them, for the sake of the good things, 
or the good things for the intermediate ? 

POL. The intermediate, I presume, for the good. 

soc. Thus it is in pursuit of the good that we walk, 
when we walk, conceiving it to be better; or on 
the contrary, stand, when we stand, for the sake of 
` the same thing, the good: is it not so? 
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PoL. Yes. 

soc. And so we put a man to death, if we do put 
him to death, or expel him or deprive him of his 
property, because we think it better for us to do 
this than not? 

PoL. Certainly. 

soc. So it is for the sake of the good that the doers 
of all these things do them ? 

POL. I agree. 

soc. And we have admitted that when we do 
things for an object, we do not wish those things, 
but the object for which we do them ? 

POL. Quite so. 

soc. Then we do not wish to slaughter people or 
expel them from our cities or deprive them of their 
property as an act in itself, but if these things are 
beneficial we wish to do them, while if they are 
harmful, we do not wish them. For we wish what 
is good, as you'say; but what is neither good nor 
bad we do not wish, nor what is bad either, do we? 
Is what I say true in your opinion, Polus, or not? 
Why do you not answer ? 

POL. It is true. 

soc. Then, as we agree on this, if a man puts 
anyone to death or expels him from a city or deprives 
him of his property, whether he does it as a despot 
or an orator, because he thinks it better for himself 
though it is really worse, that man, I take it, does 
what he thinks fit, does he not ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Now is it also what he wishes, supposing it 
to be really bad? Why do you not answer ? 

POL. No, I do not think he does what he wishes. 

soc. Can such a man then be said to have great 
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power in that city, if to have great power is something 
good, according to your admission ? 

PoL. He cannot. 

soc. Then I spoke the truth when [ said that it 
is possible for a man to do what he thinks fit in a 
city and yet not to have great power nor to do what 
he wishes. 

Pot. Asif you, Socrates, would not accept the liberty 
of doing what you think fit in your city rather than 
not, and would not envy a man whom you observed 
to have put some one to death as he thought fit, or 
deprived him of his property or sent him to prison ! 

soc. Justly, do you mean, or unjustly ? 

PoL. Whichever way he does it, is it not enviable 
in either case ? 

soc. Hush, Polus ! 

PoL. Why ? 

soc. Because we ought not to envy either the 
unenviable or the wretched, but pity them. 

pot. What! Is that the state in which you 
consider those people, of whom I speak, to be ? 

soc. Yes, for so I must. 

pot. Then do you consider that a man who puts 
another to death as he thinks fit, and justly puts 
him to death, is wretched and pitiable ? 

soc. Not 1; but not enviable either. 

Pot. Did you not say just now that he was wretched? 

soc. Only he who unjustly put some one to death, 
my friend, and I called him pitiable as well: if he 
acted justly, then he is unenviable. 

POL. I suppose, at any rate, the man who is put 
to death unjustly is both pitiable and wretched. 
soc. Less so than he who puts him to death, 
Polus, and less so than he who is put to death justly. 
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PoL. In what way can that be, Socrates ? 

soc. In this, that to do wrong is the greatest of evils. 

pot. What, is this the greatest? Is not to suffer 
wrong a greater ? 

soc. By no means. 

POL. Then would you wish rather to suffer wrong 
than to do it ? , 

soc. I should wish neither, for my own part; but 
if it were necessary either to do wrong or to suffer 
it, I should choose to suffer rather than do it. 

POL. Then you would not accept a despot’s power? 

soc. No, if you mean by a déspot’s power the same 
as I do. 

POL. Why, what I mean is, as I did just now, the 
liberty of doing anything one thinks fit in one’s 
city—putting people to death and expelling them 
and doing everything at one's own discretion. 

soc. My gifted friend, let me speak, and you 
shall take me to task in your turn.' Suppose that in 
a crowded market I should hide a dagger under my 
arm and then say to you: “ Polus, I have just 
acquired, by a wonderful chance, the power of a 
despot; for if I should think fit that one of those 
people whom you see there should die this very 
instant, a dead man he will be, just as I think fit; | 
or if I think fit that one of them shall have his 
head broken, broken it will be immediately ; or to 
have his cloak torn in pieces, torn it will be: so 
great is my power in this city.” Then suppose that 
on your disbelieving this I showed you my dagger ; 
I expect when you saw it you would say : “ Socrates, 
at this rate every one would have great power, for 
any house you thought fit might be set ablaze on 
these methods, and the Athenian arsenals also, and 
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the men-of-war and all the rest of the shipping, both 
public and private.” But surely this is not what it 
is to have great power—merely doing what one 
thinks fit. Or do you think it is? 

PoL. Oh no, not in that way. 

soc. Then can you tell me why you disapprove 
of this kind of power ? 

POL. I can. 

soc. Why, then? Tell me. 

pot. Because it is inevitable that he who acts 
thus will be punished. j 

soc. And is it not a bad thing to be punished ? 

PoL. Certainly. 

soc. So, my remarkable friend, you have come 
round again to the view that if doing what one 
thinks fit is attended by advantage in doing it, this 
is not merely a good thing but at the same time, it 
seems, the possession of great power; otherwise 
it is a bad thing and means little power. And let 
us consider another point besides ; do we not admit 
that sometimes it is better to do those things that 
we were mentioning just now—to put people to 
death and banish them and deprive them of property 
—while sometimes it is not ? 

pout. To be sure. : 

soc. Then here is a point, it seems, that is admitted 
both on your side and on mine. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Then when do you say it is better to do these 
things ? Tell me where you draw the line. 

pot. Nay, I would rather that you, Socrates, 
answered that. 

soc. Well then I say, Polus, if you prefer to hear 
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it from me, that it is better when these things are 
done justly, and worse when unjustly. 

POL. So hard to refute you, Socrates! Nay, a 
mere child could do it, could he not, and prove your 
words are untrue ? 

soc. Then I shall be most grateful to the child, 
and equally to you, if you refute me and rid me of 
foolery. Come, do not grow weary in well-doing 
towards your friend, but refute me. 

POL. Well, to be sure, Socrates, there is no need 
to refute -you with ancient instances; for those 
happenings of but a day or two ago are enough to 
refute you,and prove that many a wrongdoer is happy. 

soc. What sort of thing do you mean? 

POL. I suppose you see that Archelaus, son of 
Perdiccas, is ruler of Macedonia ?! 

soc. Well, if I do not, at any rate I hear it. 

POL. Do you consider him happy or wretched ? 

soc. I do not know, Polus; I have never met the 
man. 
pot. What? Could you find out by meeting him, 
and cannot otherwise tell, straight off, that he is 
happy ? 

soc. No, indeed, upon my word. 

PoL. Then doubtless you will say, Socrates, that 
you do not know that even the Great King is happy. 

soc. Yes, and I shall be speaking the truth; for 
I do not know how he stands in point of education 
and justice. 

1 Archelaus usurped the throne of Macedonia in 413 B.c., 
and ruled till his death in 399 s.c. Euripides, Agathon, and 
other distinguished Athenians were guests at his court; 
Socrates was also invited, but declined to visit him (Aristot. 


` Rhet. ii. 23. 8), and this is probably the point of Socrates’ 
next remark. 
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PpoL. Why, does happiness entirely consist in that ? 

soc. Yes, by my account, Polus ; for a good and 
honourable man or woman, I say, is happy, and an 
unjust and wicked one is wretched. 

pot. Then this Archelaus, on your statement, is 
wretched ? 

soc. Yes, my friend, supposing he is unjust. 

pot. Well, but how can he be other than unjust ? 
He had no claim to the throne which he now occupies, 
being the son of a woman who was a slave of Per- 
diccas’ brother Alcetas, and in mere justice he was 
Alcetas’ slave ; and if he wished to do what is just, 
he would be serving Alcetas and would be happy, 
by your account; but, as it is, he has become a 
prodigy of wretchedness, since he has done the 
most enormous wrong. First of all he invited this 
very master and uncle of his to his court, as if he 
were going to restore to him the kingdom of which 
Perdiccas had deprived him ; and after entertaining 
him and his son Alexander—his own cousin, about 
the same age as himself—and making them drunk, 
he packed them into a carriage, drove them away 
by night, and murdered and made away with them 
both. And after all these iniquities he failed to 
observe that he had become a most wretched person, 
and had no repentance, but a while later he refused 
to make himself happy by bringing up, as he was 
justly bound, his brother, the legitimate son of 
Perdiccas, a boy about seven years old who had 
a just title to the throne, and restoring the kingdom 
to him; but he cast him into a well and drowned 
him, and then told his mother Cleopatra that he 
had fallen in and lost his life while chasing a goose. 


o> So now, you see, as the greatest wrongdoer in 
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Macedonia, he is the most wretched of all the 
Macedonians, not the happiest; and I daresay 
some Athenians could be found who would join you 
in preferring to change places with any other 
Macedonian of them all, rather than with 
Archelaus ! 

soc. At the beginning of our discussion, Polus, I 
complimented you on having had, as I consider, a good 
training in rhetoric, while you seem to have neglected 
disputation; and now, accordingly, this is the 
argument, is it, with which any child could refute 
me? By this statement, you think, I now stand 
refuted at your hands, when I assert that the wrong- 
doer is not happy’? Hew so, my good friend? 
Why, I tell you I do not admit a single point in 
what you say. 

PoL. No, because you do not want to; for you 
really agree with my statement. 

soc. My gifted friend, that is because you attempt 
to refute me in rhetorical fashion, as they understand 
refuting in the law courts. For there, one party is 
supposed to refute the other when they bring forward 
a number of reputable witnesses to any statements 
they may make, whilst their opponent produces 
only one, or none. But this sort of refutation is 
quite worthless for getting at the truth; since 
occasionally a man may actually be crushed by 
the number and reputation of the false witnesses 
brought against him. And so now you will find 
almost everybody, Athenians and foreigners, in 
agreement with you on the points you state, if you 
like to bring forward witnesses against the truth of 
what I say: if you like, there is Nicias, son of 
Niceratus, with his brothers, whose tripods are 
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standing in a row in the Dionysium;! or else 
Aristocrates, son of Scellias, whose goodly offering 
again we have in the Pythium?; or if you choose, 
there is the whole house of Pericles or any other 
family you may like to select in this place. But 
I, alone here before you, do not admit it, for you 
fai] to convince me : you only attempt, by producing 
a number of false witnesses against me, to oust me 
from my reality, the truth. But if on my part I fail to 
produce yourself as my one witness to confirm what I 
say, I consider I have achieved nothing of any account 
towards the matter of our discussion, whatever it 
may be; nor have you either, I conceive, unless I 
act alone as your one witness, and you have nothing 
to do with all these others. Well now, this is one 
mode of refutation, as you and many other people 
conceive it; but there is also another which I on 
my side conceive. Let us therefore compare them 
with each other and consider if we find a difference 
between them. For indeed the points which we 
have at issue are by no means of slight importance : 
rather, one might say, they are matters on which 
it is most honourable to have knowledge, and most 
disgraceful to lack it; for in sum they involve our 
knowing or not knowing who is happy and who is 
not. To start at once with the point we are now 
debating, you consider it possible for a man to be 
happy while doing wrong, and as a wrongdoer, 
since you regard Archelaus as a wrongdoer, and 
yet happy. We are to conclude, are we not, that 
this is your opinion ? 
POL. Certainly. 


3 The temple of Apollo to the east of the Acropolis. 
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soc. And I say it is impossible. There we have 
one point at issue. Very good; but then, will a 
man be happy in wrongdoing if he comes in for 
requital and punishment ? 

Pot. Not at all, since in that case he would be 
most wretched. 

soc. But if the wrongdoer escapes requital, by 
your account he will be happy ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Whereas in my opinion, Polus, the wrongdoer 
or the unjust is wretched anyhow ; more wretched, 
however, if he does not pay the penalty and gets 
no punishment for his wrongdoing, but less wretched 
if he pays the penalty and meets with requital 
from gods and men. 

pot. What a strange doctrine, Socrates, you are 
trying to maintain ! 

soc. Yes, and I will endeavour to make you too, 
my friend, maintain it with me: for I count you as 
a friend. Well now, these are the points on which 
we differ; just examine them yourself. I think 
I told you at an earlier stage that wrongdoing was 
worse than being wronged. 

PoL. Certainly you did. 

soc. And you thought that being wronged was 
worse. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And I said that wrongdoers were wretched, 
and I was refuted by you. 

POL. Upon my word, yes. 

soc. At least to your thinking, Polus. 

POL. Yes, and true thinking too. 

soc. Perhaps. But you said, on the other hand, 
` that wrongdoers are happy, if they pay no penalty. 
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POL. Certainly. 

soc. Whereas I say they are most aad and 
those who pay the penalty, less so. Do you wish 
to refute that as well ? 

poL. Why, that is still harder to refute, Socrates, 
than the other ! 

soc. Not merely so, Polus, but impossible; for 
the truth is never refuted. 

PoL. How do you mean? If a man be caught 
criminally plotting to make himself a despot, and 
he be straightway put on the rack and castrated 
and have his eyes burnt out, and after suffering 
himself, and seeing inflicted on his wife and children, 
a number of grievous torments of every kind, he 
be finally crucified or burnt in a coat of pitch, will 
he be happier than if he escape and make himself 
despot, and pass his life as the ruler in his city, 
doing whatever he likes, and envied and con- 
gratulated by the citizens and the foreigners besides ? 
Impossible, do you tell me, to refute that ? 

soc. You are trying to make my flesh creep this 
time, my spirited Polus, instead of refuting me ; 
a moment ago you were for calling witnesses. 
However, please refresh my memory a little: 
‘criminally plotting to make himself a despot,” 
you said ? 

POL. I did. 

soc. Then neither of them will ever be happier 
than the other—neither he who has unjustly com- 
passed the despotic power, nor he who pays the 
penalty; for of two wretched persons neither 
can be happier; but still more wretched is he who 
goes scot-free and establishes himself as despot. 
` What is that I see, Polus? You are laughing? 
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Here we have yet another form of refutation— 
when a statement is made, to laugh it down, instead 
of disproving it ! 

POL. Do you not think yourself utterly refuted, 
Socrates, when you make such statements as nobody 
in the world would assent to? You have only to 
ask anyone of the company here. 

soc. Polus, I am not one of your statesmen: 
indeed, last year, when I was elected a member of 
the Council, and, as my tribe held the Presidency, 
I had to put a question to the vote, I got laughed 
at for not understanding the procedure.’ So do 
not call upon me again to take the votes of the 
company now; but if, as I said this moment, you 
have no better disproof than those, hand the work 
over to me in my turn, and try the sort of refutation 
that I think the case requires. For I know how to 
produce one witness in support of my state- 
ments, and that is the man himself with whom I 
find myself arguing; the many I dismiss: there 
is also one whose vote I know how to take, whilst 
to the multitude I have not a word to say. See 
therefore if you will consent to be put to the proof 
in your turn by answering my questions. For I 
think, indeed, that you and I and the rest of 
the world believe that doing wrong is worse than 
suffering it, and escaping punishment worse than 
incurring it. 

pot. And I, that neither I nor anyone else in 
the world believes it. You, it seems, would choose 
rather to suffer wrong than to do it. 

soc. Yes, and so would you and everyone else. 

POL. Far from it; neither I nor you nor anybody 


` else. 
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soc. Then will you answer ? 

pot. To be sure I will, for indeed I am eager to 
know what on earth you will say. 

soc. Well then, so that you may know, tell me, just 
as though I were asking you at the beginning, which 
of the two seems to you, Polus, to be the worse— 
doing wrong or suffering it ? 

POL. Suffering it, I say. : 

soc. Now again, which is fouler—doing wrong or 
suffering it? Answer. 

POL. Doing it. 

soc. And also more evil, if fouler. 

PoL. Not at all. 

soc. I see: you hold, apparently, that fair and 
good are not the same, nor evil and foul. 

POL. Just so. 

soc. But what of this? All fair things, like bodies 
and colours and figures and sounds and observances 
—is it according to no standard that you call these 
fair in each case? Thus in the first place, when 
you say that fair bodies are fair, it must be either 
in view of their use for some particular purpose that 
each may serve, or in respect of some pleasure 
arising when, in the act of beholding them, they 
cause delight to the beholder. Have you any 
description to give beyond this of bodily beauty ? 

Pot. I have not. 

soc. And so with all the rest in the same way, 
whether they be figures or colours, is it for some 
pleasure or benefit or both that you give them the 
name of “ fair ” ? 

POL. It is. 

soc. And sounds also, and the effects of music, 
` are not these all in the same case ? 
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POL. Yes. 

soc. And further, in all that belongs to laws and 
observances, surely the “ fairness ” of them cannot 
lie beyond those limits of being either beneficial 
or pleasant or both. 

POL. I think not. 

soc. And is it not just the same with the “ fair- 
ness ” of studies also ? : 

PoL. Doubtless; and this time, Socrates, your 
definition is quite fair, when you define what is fair 
by pleasure and good. 

soc. And foul by their opposites, pain and evil ? 

PoL. That needs must follow. 

soc. Thus when of two fair things one is fairer, the 
cause is that it surpasses in either one or both of these 
effects, either in pleasure, or in benefit, or in both. 

PoL. Certainly. 

soc. And again, when one of two foul things is 
fouler, this will be due to an excess either pi pain 
or of evil : must not that be so ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Come then, what was it we heard just now 
about doing and suffering wrong? Were you not 
saying that suffering wrong is more evil, but doing 
it fouler ? 

POL. I was. 

soc. Well now, if doing wrong is fouler than 
suffering it, it is either more painful, and fouler by 
an excess of pain or evil or both; must not this 
also be the case ? 

PoL. Yes, of course. 

soc. Then let us first consider if doing wrong 
exceeds suffering it in point of pain—if those who 
` do wrong are more pained than those who suffer it. 
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poL. Not so at all, Socrates. 

soc. Then it does not surpass in pain. 

FOL. No, indeed. 

soc. And so, if not in pain, it can no longer be 
said to exceed in both. 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. It remains, then, that it exceeds in the other. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. In evil. 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. And so, if it exceeds in evil, doing wrong will 
be more evil than suffering it. 

POL. Yes, obviously. 

soc. Now it is surely admitted by the mass of 
mankind, as it was too by you in our talk a while 
ago, that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And now it has been found to be more evil. 

POL. So it seems. | 

soc. Then would you rather have the evil and 
foul when it is more than when it is less? Do not 
shrink from answering, Polus ; you will get no hurt 
by it: but submit yourself bravely to the argument, 
as to a doctor, and reply yes or no to my question. 

PoL. Why, I should not so choose, Socrates. 

soc. And would anybody else in the world ? 

POL. I think not, by this argument at least. 

soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that 
neither you nor anyone else in the world would 
choose to do wrong rather than suffer it, since it 
really is more evil. 


POL. Apparently. 
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soc. So you see, Polus, that when one proof is 
contrasted with the other they have no resemblance, 
but whereas you have the assent of every one else 
except myself, I am satisfied with your sole and 
single assent and evidence, and I take but your vote 
only and disregard the rest. Now let us leave this 
matter where it stands, and proceed next to examine 
the second part on which we found ourselves at 
issue—whether for a wrongdoer to pay the penalty 
is the greatest of evils, as you supposed, or to escape 
it is a greater, as I on my side held. Let us look 
at it this way: do you call paying the just penalty, 
and being justly punished, for wrongdoing the same 
thing ? 

POL. I do. 

soc. And can you maintain that all just things 
are not fair, in so far as they are just? Consider 
well before you speak. 

pot. No, I think they are, Socrates. 

soc. Then take another point: if a man does 
anything, must there be something which is also 
acted upon by this doer of the thing ? 

POL. I think so. 

soc. And does it suffer what the doer does, and 
is the effect such as the agent's action makes it? I 
mean, for example, when one strikes a blow some- 
thing must needs be struck ? 

POL. It must. 

soc. And if the striker strikes hard or quick, the 
thing struck is struck in the same way ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Hence the effect in the thing struck is such 
as the striker makes it ? 

PoL. Certainly. 
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soc. And so again, if one burns, something must 
be burnt ? 

PoL. Yes, of course. 

soc. And if one burns severely or sorely, the thing 
burnt is burnt according as the burner burns it ? 

POL. Certainly. 

soc. And again, if one cuts, the same may be 
said? For something is cut. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And if the cut is large or deep or sore, the cut 
made in the thing cut is such as the cutter cuts it ? 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. Then putting it all in a word, see if you agree 
that what I was just saying applies to all cases— 
that the patient receives an effect of the same kind 
as the agent’s action. 

PoL. I do agree. 

soc. Then this being admitted, is paying the 
penalty suffering something, or doing it ? 

POL. Suffering it must be, Socrates. 

soc. And >t the hands of an agent ? 

POL. Yes, of course ; at the hands of the punisher. 

soc. And he who punishes aright punishes justly ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Doing what is just, or not ? 

PoL. What is just. 

soc. And he who pays the penalty by being 
punished suffers what is just ? 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. And what is just, I think we have agreed, is 
fair ? 

POL. Certainly. 

soc. Then of these two, the one does what is fair 
~and the other, he who is punished, suffers it. 
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POL. Yes. 

soc. And so, if fair, good? For that is either 
pleasant or beneficial. 

Pot. It must be so. 

soc. So he who pays the penalty suffers what is 
sood ? 

POL. It seems so. 

soc. Then he is benefited ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Ís it the benefit I imagine—that he becomes 
better in soul if he is justly punished ? 

POL. Quite likely. 

soc. Then is he who pays the penalty relieved 
from badness of soul ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And so relieved from the greatest evil? 
Look at it this way ; in a man’s pecuniary resources 
do you perċeive any other badness than poverty ? 

PoL. No, only poverty. 

soc. And what in his bodily resources? You 
would say that badness there is weakness or disease 
or ugliness or the like ? 

POL. I would. 

soc. And in soul too you believe there is a certain 
vice ? 

POL. Of course. 

soc. And do you not call this injustice, ignorance, 
cowardice, and so forth ? 

Pot. Certainly I do. 

soc. So now in property, body, and soul, these 
three, you have mentioned three vices—poverty, 
disease, and injustice ? 


1 As was agreed above, 474 D, E. 
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POL. Yes. 

soc. Then which of these vices is the foulest ? 
Is it not injustice—in short, the vice of the soul ? 

POL. Far the foulest. 

soc. And if foulest, then also most evil ? 

pot. How do you mean, Socrates ? 

soc. Just this: the foulest is foulest in each case 
because it produces the greatest pain or harm or 
both ; this follows from our previous admissions. 

POL. Quite so. 

soc. And foulest of all, we have just agreed, is 
injustice and, in general, vice of soul ? 

POL. Yes, we have. 

soc. So then either it is most painful, that is, 
foulest of these vices by an excess of painfulness, or 
else of harmfulness, or in both ways? 

POL. Necessarily. 

soc. Then do you think that being unjust, 
licentious, cowardly, and ignorant is more painful 
than being poor and sick ? 

POL. No, I do not, Socrates, from what we have 
Said. 

soc. Portentous then must be the extent of harm, 
and astonishing the evil, by which the soul’s vice 
exceeds all the others so as to be foulest of all, 
since it is not by pain, on your view of the 
matter. 

PoL. Apparently. 

soc. But further, I suppose, whatever has an excess 
of harm in the greatest measure, must be the greatest 
evil in the world. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. So injustice, licentiousness, and in general, 
vice of soul, are the greatest evils in the world ? 
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POL. Apparently. 

soc. Now what is the art that relieves from poverty? 
Is it not money-making ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And what from disease ? Is it not medicine ? 

POL. It must be. 

soc. And what from wickedness and injustice? 
If you are not ready for that offhand, consider it thus: 
whither and to whom do we take those who are in 
bodily sickness ? 

pot. To the doctor, Socrates. 

soc. And whither the wrongdoers and libertines ? 

POL. To the law-court, do you mean ? 

soc. Yes, and to pay the penalty ? 

POL. I agree. 

soc. Then is it not by employing a kind of justice 
that those punish who punish aright ? 

POL. Clearly so. 

soc. Then money-making relieves us from poverty, 
medicine from disease, and justice from licentiousness 
and injustice. 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. Which then is the fairest of these things ? 

Pot. Of what things, pray ? 

soc. Money-making, medicine, Justice. 

POL. Justice, Socrates, is far above the others. 

soc. Now again, if it is fairest, it causes either 
most pleasure or benefit or both. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Well then, is it pleasant to be medically 
treated, and do those who undergo such treatment 
enjoy it? 

POL. I do not think so. 
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soc. But it is beneficial, is it not ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Because one is relieved of a great evil, and 
hence it is worth while to endure the pain and be well. 

POL. Of course. 

soc. Is this then the happiest state of body for a 
man to be in—that of being medically a 
or that of never being ill at all? 

POL. Clearly, never being ill. 

soc. Yes, for what we regarded as happiness, it 
seems, was not this relief from evil, but its non- 
acquisition at any time. 

PoL. That is so. 

soc. Well now, which is the more wretched of two 
persons who have something evil either in body or 
in soul, he who is medically treated and is relieved 
of the evil, or he who is not treated and keeps it ? 

poL. To my thinking, he who is not treated. 

soc. And we found that paying the penalty is a 
relief from the greatest evil, wickedness ? 

PoL. We did. 

soc. Because, I suppose, the justice of the court 
reforms us and makes us juster, and acts as a 
medicine for wickedness. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Happiest therefore is he who has no vice in 
his soul, since we found this to be the greatest of evils. 

POL. Clearly so. 

soc. Next after him, I take it, is he who is relieved 
of it. 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. And that was the man who is reproved, 
reprimanded, and made to pay the penalty. 

POL. Yes. 
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soc. Hence the worst life is led by him who has 
the vice and is not relieved of it. 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. And this is the man who in committing the 
greatest wrongs and practising the greatest in- 
justice has contrived to escape reproof and chastise- 
ment and penalty alike, as you say Archelaus has 
succeeded in doing, and the rest of the despots 
and orators and overlords ? 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. Because, I conceive, my excellent friend, 
what these persons have contrived for themselves 
is very much as though a man who was the 
victim of the worst diseases should contrive not 
to submit to the doctor's penalty for his bodily 
transgressions and take the prescribed treatment, 
from a childish fear of cautery or incision, as being 
so painful. Or do you not agree to this view 
of it? | 

POL. I do. 

soc. Since he was ignorant, it would seem, of the 
virtue of bodily health and fitness. For it is very 
probable, from what we have just agreed, that some- 
thing like this is done also by those who evade their 
due penalty, Polus ; they perceive its painfulness, but 
are blind to its benefits, and are unaware how much 
more wretched than lack of health in the body it is 
to dwell with a soul that is not healthy, but corrupt, 
unjust, and unholy ; and hence it is. that they do all 
they can to avoid paying the penalty and being 
relieved of the greatest of evils, by providing them- 
selves with money and friends and the ability to 
excel in persuasive speech. But if what we have 
„agreed is true, Polus, do you observe the con- 
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sequences of our argument? Or, if you like, shall 
we reckon them up together ? 

POL. Yes, if you do not mind. 

soc. Then does it result that injustice and wrong- 
doing is the greatest evil ? 

POL. Yes, apparently. 

soc. And further, it appeared that paying the 
penalty is a relief from this evil ? 

POL. It looks like it. 

soc. Whereas not paying it is a retention of the 
evil in us? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Thus wrongdoing is second of evils in great- 
ness ; but to do wrong and not pay the penalty is 
the greatest and takes the first place among all 
evils. 

POL. It seems so. 

soc. Well now, my friend, was this the point at 
issue between us, that you counted Archelaus, who 
did the greatest wrong, happy because he paid no 
penalty, whilst I on the contrary thought that any- 
one—whether Archelaus or any other person you 
please—who pays no penalty for the wrong he has 
done, is peculiarly and pre-eminently wretched 
among men, and that it is always the wrongdoer 
who is more wretched than the wronged, and the 
unpunished than the punished? Is not this what 
I stated ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Then has it not been proved that this was a 
true statement ? 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. Very well: so if this is true, Polus, what is 
` the great use of rhetoric? For you see by what 
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we have just agreed that a man must keep a close 
watch over himself so as to avoid wrongdoing, 
since it would bring a great deal of evil upon him ; 
must he not ? 

POL. Certainly. 

soc. But if he is guilty of wrongdoing, either 
himself or anyone else he may care for, he must 
go of his own freewill where he may soonest pay 
the penalty, to the judge as if to his doctor, with the 
earnest intent that the disease of his injustice shall 
not become chronic and cause a deep incurable ulcer 
in his soul. Or what are we to say, Polus, if our 
former conclusions stand? Must not our later ones 
accord with them in this way, and in this only ? 

POL. Yes, what else, indeed, are we to say, 
Socrates ? 

soc. Then for pleading in defence of injustice, 
whether it is oneself or one’s parents or friends or 
children or country that has done the wrong, rhetoric 
is of no use to us at all, Polus; except one were to 
suppose, perchance, to the contrary, that a man ought 
to accuse himself first of all, and in the second place 
his relations or anyone else of his friends who may 
from time to time be guilty of wrong ; and, instead of 
concealing the iniquity, to bring it to light in order 
that he may pay the penalty and be made healthy ; 
and, moreover, to compel both himself and his neigh- 
bours not to cower away but to submit with closed 
eyes and good courage, as it were, to the cutting and 
burning of the surgeon, in pursuit of what is good 
and fair, and without reckoning in the smart: if his 
crimes have deserved a flogging, he must submit 
to the rod; if fetters, to their grip; if a fine, to its 
` payment; if banishment, to be banished; or if 
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death, to die ; himself to be the first accuser either 
of himself or of his relations, and to employ his 
rhetoric for the purpose of so exposing their iniquities 
that they may be relieved of that greatest evil, 
injustice. Shall this be our statement or not, 
Polus ? 

pot. An extraordinary one, Socrates, it seems to 
me, though perhaps you do find it agrees with what 
went before. 

soc. Well, either that must be upset, or this 
necessarily follows. 

POL. Yes, that certainly is so. 

soc. And so again conversely, supposing it is our 
duty to injure somebody, whether an enemy or any- 
one else—provided only that it is not against oneself 
that wrong has been done by such enemy, for this we 
must take care to avoid !—but supposing our enemy 
has wronged some one else, we must make every 
exertion of act and word to prevent him from being 
punished or coming to trial, or if he does, we must 
contrive that our enemy shall escape and not be 
punished ; nay, if he has carried off a great lot of 
gold, that he shall not refund it but keep and spend 
it on himself and his, unjustly and godlessly, or if he 
has committed crimes that deserve death, that he 
shall not die; if possible, never die, but be deathless 
in his villainy, or failing that, live as long a time as 
may be in that condition. Such are the purposes, 
as it seems to me, Polus, for which rhetoric is useful, 
since to him who has no intention of doing wrong 

1 The parenthesis humorously anticipates an objection 
that might be made, in a particular case, to this theory of 
what a really thorough enmity would be: if our enemy has 


robbed us of gold, of course we cannot, as is presently urged, 
take care that **he shall not refund it.” 
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it is, I consider, of no great use, if indeed there is 
any use in it at all; for in our previous argument it 
was nowhere to be found. 

caLL. Tell me, Chaerephon, is Socrates in earnest 
over this, or only joking ? 

CHAER. To my thinking, Callicles, prodigiously in 
earnest : still, there is nothing like asking him. 

caLL. Upon my word, just what I want to do. 
Tell me, Socrates, are we to take you as serious Just 
now, or joking? For if you are serious and what 
you say is really true, must not the life of us human 
beings have been turned upside down, and must we 
not be doing quite the opposite, it seems, of what 
we ought to do? 

soc. Callicles, if men had not certain feelings, 
each common to one sort of people, but each of us 
had a feeling peculiar to himself and apart from the 
rest, it would not be easy for him to indicate his 
own impression to his neighbour. I say this because 
I notice that you and I are at.this moment in much 
the same condition, since the two of us are enamoured 
each of two things—I of Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, 
and philosophy, and you of two, the Athenian 
Demus, and the son of Pyrilampes.!. Now I always 
observe that, for all your cleverness, you are unable 
to contradict your favourite, however much he 
may say or whatever may be his account of any- 
thing, but are ever changing over from side to 
side. In the Assembly, if the Athenian Demus 
disagrees with some statement you are making, 
you change over and say what it desires ; and just 


1 Pyrilampes’ son was named Demus, and was famous 
for his beauty; cf. Aristoph. Wasps, 97. “ Demus” was 
` the ordinary word for the “ people ” of a city. 
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the same thing happens to you in presence of that 
fair youth, the son of Pyrilampes ; you are unable 
to resist the counsels and statements of your darling, 
so that if anyone showed surprise at the strangeness 
of the things you are constantly saying under that 
influence, you would probably tell him, if you chose 
to speak the truth, that unless somebody makes your 
favourite stop speaking thus, you will never stop 
speaking thus either. Consider yourself therefore 
obliged to hear the same sort of remark from me 
now, and do not be surprised at my saying it, but 
make my darling, philosophy, stop talking thus. For 
she, my dear friend, speaks what you hear me saying 
now, and she is far less fickle to me than any other 
favourite: that son of Cleinias is ever changing his 
views, but philosophy always holds the same, and 
it is her speech that now surprises you, and she 
spoke it in your own presence. So you must either 
refute her, as I said just now, by proving that 
wrongdoing and impunity for wrong done is not 
the uttermost evil; or, if you leave that unproved, 
by the Dog, god of the Egyptians, there will be no 
agreement between you, Callicles, and Callicles, but 
you will be in discord with him all your life. And yet 
I, my very good sir, should rather choose to have 
my lyre, or some chorus that I might provide for the 
public, out of tune and discordant, or to have any 
number of people disagreeing with me and contra- 
dicting me, than that I should have internal discord 
and contradiction in my own single self. 

CALL. Socrates, you seem to be roistering reck- 
lessly in your talk, like the true demagogue 
that you are; and you are declaiming now in this 
way because Polus has got into the same plight 
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as he was accusing Gorgias of letting himself be 
led into by you. For he said, I think, when you 
asked Gorgias whether, supposing a man came to 
him with no knowledge of justice but a desire to 
learn rhetoric, he would instruct the man, Gorgias 
showed some shame and said he would, because of 
the habit of mind in people which would make 
them indignant if refused—and so, because of this 
admission, he was forced to contradict himself, and 
that was just what suited you— and Polus was 
right, to my thinking, in mocking at you as he did 
then; but this time he has got into the very same 
plight himself. For my own part, where I am not 
satisfied with Polus is just that concession he made 
to you—that doing wrong is fouler than suffering 
it; for owing to this admission he too in his turn 
got entangled in your argument and had his mouth 
stopped, being ashamed to say what he thought. 
lor you, Socrates, really turn the talk into such low, 
popular clap-trap, while you give out that you are 
pursuing the truth—into stuff that is “ fair,” not by 
nature, but by convention.! Yet for the most part 
these two—nature and convention—are opposed to 
each other, so that if a man is ashamed and dares 
not say what he thinks, he is forced to contradict 
himself. And this, look you, is the clever trick 
you have devised for our undoing in your discussions : 
when a man states anything according to convention 
you slip “ according to nature ” into your questions ; 
and again, if he means nature, you imply convention. 
In the present case, for instance, of doing and suffer- 
ing wrong, when Polus was speaking of what is con- 
ventionally fouler, you followed it up in the sense 
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of what is naturally so. For by nature everything 
is fouler that is more evil, such as suffering wrong : 
doing it is fouler only by convention. Indeed this 
endurance of wrong done is not a man’s part at all, 
but a poor slave's, for whom it is better to be dead 
than alive, as it is for anybody who, when wronged 
or insulted, is unable to protect himself or anyone 
else for whom he cares. But I suppose the makers 
of the laws are the weaker sort of men, and the more 
numerous. So it is with a view to themselves and 
their own interest that they make their laws and 
distribute their praises and censures; and to 
terrorize the stronger sort of folk who are able to 
get an advantage, and to prevent them from getting 
one over them, they tell them that such aggrandize- 
ment is foul and unjust, and that wrongdoing is 
just this endeavour to get the advantage of one’s 
neighbours: for [ expect they are well content 
to see themselves on an equality, when they are 
so inferior. So this is why by convention it is 
termed unjust and foul to aim at an advantage 
over the majority, and why they call it wrong- 
doing : but nature, in my opinion, herself proclaims 
the fact that it is right for the better to have ad- 
vantage of the worse, and the abler of the feebler. 
It is obvious in many cases that this is so, not only 
in the animal world, but in the states and races, 
collectively, of men—that, right has been decided 
to consist in the sway and advantage of the stronger 
over the weaker. For by what manner of right 
did Xerxes march against Greece, or his father 
against Scythia? Or take the countless other cases 
of ‘the sort that one might mention. Why, surely 
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these men follow nature—the nature of right—in 
acting thus; yes, on my soul, and follow the 
law! of nature—though not that, I dare say, 
which is made by us; we mould the best and 
strongest amongst us, taking them from their 
infancy like young lions, and utterly enthral them 
by our spells and witchcraft, telling them the while 
that they must have but their equal share, and that 
this is what is fair and just. But, I fancy, when some 
man arises with a nature of sufficient force, he shakes 
off all that we have taught him, bursts his bonds, 
and breaks free; he tramples underfoot our codes 
and juggleries, our charms and “ laws,” which are all 
against nature ; our slave rises in revolt and shows 
himself our master, and there dawns the full light 
of natural justice. And it seems to me that Pindar 
adds his evidence to what I say, in the ode where 
he says— 
Law the sovereign of all, 
Mortals and immortals, 


which, so he continues,— 


Carries all with highest hand, 
Justifying the utmost force: in proof I take 
The deeds of Hercules, for unpurchased 2— 


the words are something like that—I do not know 
the poem well—but it tells how he drove off the 
cows as neither a purchase nor a gift from Geryones ; 
taking it as a natural right that cows or any other 
possessions of the inferior and weaker should all 
belong to the superior and stronger. 

1 Callicles boldly applies the word véues, which so far has | 
been used in the sense of man-made law or convention, in 


its widest sense of “ general rule ”’ or “‘ principle.” 
2 Pindar, fr. 169 (Bergk). 
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Well, that is the truth of the matter; and you will 
grasp it if you will now put philosophy aside and pass 
to greater things. For philosophy, you know, Socrates, 
is a charming thing, if a man has to do with it 
moderately in his younger days ; but if he continues 
to spend his time on it too long, it is ruin to any 
man. However well endowed one may be, if one 
philosophizes far on into life, one must needs find 
oneself ignorant of everything that ought to be 
familiar to the man who would be a thorough 
gentleman and make a good figure in the world. For 
such people are shown to be ignorant of the laws 
of their city, and of the terms which have to be 
used in negotiating agreements with their fellows 
in private or in public affairs, and of human pleasures 
and desires ; and, in short, to be utterly inexperienced 
in men’s characters. So when they enter upon any 
private or public business they make themselves 
ridiculous, just as on the other hand, I suppose, 
when public men engage in your studies and 
discussions, they are quite ridiculous. The fact is, 
as Euripides has it— 


Each shines in that, to that end presses on, 
Allotting there the chiefest part o’ the day, 
Wherein he haply can surpass himself 1— 


whereas that in which he is weak he shuns and 
vilifies ; but the other he „praises, in kindness to 
himself, thinking in this way to praise himself also. 
But the most proper course, I consider, is to take 


where Zethus grew up as a man of the field, and Amphion 
as a musician. Here probably Amphion is speaking in 
defence of the quieter life; further on, in the quotations 
given in 486 B, c, Zethus reproaches him with his effeminacy. 
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a share of both. It is a fine thing to partake of 
philosophy just for the sake of education, and it is 
no disgrace for a lad to follow it: but when a man 
already advancing in years continues in its pursuit, 
the affair, Socrates, becomes ridiculous ; and for my 
part I have much the same feeling towards students 
of philosophy as towards those who lisp or play 
tricks. For when I see a little child, to whom it is 
still natural to talk in that way, lisping or playing 
some trick, I enjoy it, and it strikes me as pretty and 
ingenuous and suitable to the infant’s age ; whereas 
if I hear a small child talk distinctly, I find it a dis- 
agreeable thing, and it offends my ears and seems to 
me more befitting a slave. But when one hears a 
grown man lisp, or sees him play tricks, it strikes one 
as something ridiculous and unmanly, that deserves a 
whipping. Just the same, then, is my feeling towards 
the followers of philosophy. For when I see philo- 
sophy in a young lad I approve of it; I consider it 
suitable, and I regard him as a person of liberal 
mind: whereas one who does not follow it I account 
illiberal and never likely to expect of himself any 
fine or generous action. But when I see an elderly 
man still going on with philosophy and not getting 
rid of it, that is the gentleman, Socrates, whom I 
think in need of a whipping. For as I said just now, 
this person, however well endowed he may be, is 
bound to become unmanly- through shunning the 
centres and marts of the city, in which, as the poet ? 
said, “ men get them note and glory ”; he must 
cower down and spend the rest of his days whispering 
in a corner with three or four lads, and never utter 
1 Homer, Zl. ix. 441. 
‘4 wapa Stephanus: repi mss. ? veavcxdv Heindorf: ikavòv mss. 
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anything free or high or spirited. Now I, Socrates, 
am quite fairly friendly to you, and so I feel very 
much at this moment as Zethus did, whom I have 
mentioned, towards Amphion in Euripides. Indeed 
J am prompted to address you in the same sort of 
words as he did his brother : “ You neglect, Socrates, 
what you ought to mind; you distort with a kind 
of boyish travesty a soul of such noble nature ; and 
neither will you bring to the counsels of justice any 
rightly spoken word, nor will you accept any as 
probable or convincing, nor advise any gallant plan 
for your fellow.” And yet, my dear Socrates— 
now do not be annoyed with me, for I am going to 
say this from goodwill to you—does it not seem to 
you disgraceful to be in the state I consider you are 
in, along with the rest of those who are ever pushing 
further into philosophy ? For as it is, if somebody 
should seizé hold of you or anyone else at all of your 
sort, and drag you off to prison, asserting that you 
were guilty of a wrong you had never done, you 
know you would be at a loss what to do with yourself, 
and would be all dizzy and agape without a word to 
say ; and when you came up in court, though your 
accuser might be ever so paltry a rascal, you would 
have to die if he chose to claim death as your penalty. 
And yet what wisdom is there, Socrates, in “ an art 
that found a man of goodly parts and made him 
worse, unable either to succour himself, or to deliver 
himself or anyone else from the greatest dangers, 
but like to be stripped by his enemies of all his 
substance, and to live in his city as an absolute 
outcast ? Such a person, if one may use a rather 
low expression, can be given a box on the ear with 
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impunity. No, take my advice, my good sir, 
“and cease refuting; some practical proficiency 
induce, —something that will give you credit for 
sense: “to others leave these pretty toys,’’—call 
them vapourings or fooleries as you will,—‘ which 
will bring you to inhabit empty halls”; and 
emulate, not men who probe these trifles, but who 
have means and repute and other good things in 
plenty. 

soc. If my soul had happened to be made of gold, 
Callicles, do you not think I should have been 
delighted to find one of those stones with which 
they test gold, and the best one; which, if I applied 
it, and it confirmed to me that my soul had been 
properly tended, would give me full assurance that 
I am in a satisfactory state and have no need of 
other testing ? 

caLL. What is the point of that question, Socrates ? 

soc. I will tell you. I am just thinking what a 
lucky stroke I have had in striking up with you. 

cALL. How so? ` 

soc. I am certain that whenever you agree with 
me in any view that my soul takes, this must be the 
very truth. For I conceive that whoever would 
sufficiently test a soul as to rectitude of life or the 
reverse should go to work with three things which 
are all in your possession — knowledge, goodwill, 
and frankness. I meet with many people who are 
unable to test me, because they are not wise as 
you are; while others, though wise, are unwilling 
to tell me the truth, because they do not care for 
me as you do; and our two visitors here, Gorgias 
and Polus, though wise and friendly to me, are more 
`~ lacking in frankness and inclined to bashfulness than 
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they should be: nay, it must be so, when they 
have carried modesty to such a point that each of 
them can bring himself, out of sheer modesty, to 
contradict himself in face of a large company, and 
that on questions of the greatest importance. But 
you have all these qualities which the rest of them 
lack: you have had a sound education, as many 
here in Athens will agree ; and you are well disposed 
to me. You ask what proof I have? I will tell 
you. I know, Callicles, that four of you have 
formed a partnership in wisdom—you, Tisander of 
Aphidnae, Andron, son of Androtion, and Nausicydes 
of Cholarges ;1 and I once overheard you debating 
how far the cultivation of wisdom should be carried, 
and I know you were deciding in favour of some 
such view as this—that one should not be carried 
away into the minuter points of philosophy, but 
you exhorted one another to beware of making 
yourselves overwise, lest you should unwittingly 
work your own ruin. So when I hear you giving me 
the same advice as you gave your own most intimate 
friends, I have procf enough that you really are 
well disposed tome. And further, as to your aptness 
to speak out frankly and not be bashful, you not 
only claim this yourself, but you are borne out 
too by the speech that you made a short while ago. 
Well, this is clearly the position of our question at 
present : if you can bear me out in any point arising 
in our argument, that point can at once be taken 
as having been amply tested by both you and me, 
and there will be no more need of referring it to 
a further test; for no defect of wisdom or access 
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of modesty could ever have been your motive in 
making this concession, nor again could you make it 
to deceive me: for you are my friend, as you say 
yourself. Hence any agreement between you and 
me must really have attained the perfection of 
truth. And on no themes could one make more 
honourable inquiry, Callicles, than on those which 
you have reproached me with—what character one 
should have, and what should be one’s pursuits and 
up to what point, in later as in earlier years. For I 
assure you that if there is any fault of conduct to 
be found in my own life it is not an intentional error, 
but due to my ignorance: so I ask you not to break 
off in the middle of your task of admonishing me, 
but to make fully clear to me what it is that I ought 
to pursue and by what means Į may attain it; and 
if you find me in agreement with you now, and after- 
wards failing to do what I agreed to, regard me as a 
regular dunce and never trouble any more to ad- 
monish me again—a mere good-for-nothing. Now, 
go right back and repeat to me what you and Pindar 
hold natural justice to consist in: is it that the 
superior should forcibly despoil the inferior, the 
better rule the worse, and the nobler have more 
than the meaner? Have you some other account 
to give of justice, or do 1 remember aright ? 

caLL. Why, that is what I said then, and I say it 
now also. 

soc. Is it the same person that you call “ better ” 
and “ superior ”? For I must say I was no more 
able then to understand what your meaning might 
be. Is it the stronger folk that you call superior, 
and are the weaker ones bound to hearken to the 
` stronger one — as for instance I think you were 
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also pointing vut then, that the great states attack 
the little ones in accordance with natural right, 
because they are superior and stronger, on the 
ground that the superior and the stronger and the 
better are all the same thing; or is it possible to 
be better and yet inferior and weaker, and to be 
superior and yet more wicked? Or is the definition 
of the better and the superior the same? ‘This 
is just what I bid you declare in definite terms— 
whether the superior and the better and the stronger 
are the same or different. 

caLL. Well, I tell you plainly, they are all the same. 

soc. Now, are the many superior by nature to the 
one? I mean those who make the laws to keep a 
check on the one, as you were saying yourself just 
now. : 

CALL. Of course. 

soc. Then the ordinances of the many are those 
of the superior. » 

cALL. Certainly. 

soc. And so of the better? For the superior are 
far better, by your account. 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And so their ordinances are by nature “ fair,” 
since they are superior who made them? 

CALL. | agree. 

soc. Then is it the opinion of the many that— 
as you also said a moment ago—jJustice means 
having an equal share, and it is fouler to wrong 
than be wronged? Is that so, or not? And mind 
you are not caught this time in a bashful fit. Is it, 
or is it not, the opinion of the many that to have 
one’s equal share, and not more than others, is just, 
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and that it is fouler to wrong than be wronged ? 
Do not grudge me an answer to this, Callicles, 
so that—if I find you agree with me—I may then 
have the assurance that comes from the agreement 
of a man so competent to decide. 

cALL. Well, most people do think so. 

soc. Then it is not only by convention that doing 
wrong is fouler than suffering it, and having one’s 
equal share is Just, but by nature also: and therefore 
it looks as though your previous statement was 
untrue, and your count against me incorrect, when 
you said that convention and nature are opposites and 
that I, forsooth, recognizing that, am an unscrupulous 
debater, turning to convention when the assertion 
refers to nature, and to nature when it refers to 
convention. 

caLL. What an inveterate driveller the man is! 
Tell me, Socrates, are you not ashamed to be word- 
catching at your age, and if one makes a verbal slip, 
to take that as a great stroke of luck? Do you 
imagine that, when I said “ being superior,” I meant 
anything else than “ better’? Have I not been 
telling you ever so long that I regard the better and 
the superior as the same thing ? Or do you suppose 
I mean that if a pack of slaves and all sorts of fellows 
who are good for nothing, except perhaps in point 
of physical strength, gather together and say some- 
thing, that is a legal ordinance? =~ 

soc. Very well, most sapient Callicles : you mean 
that, do you? 

cALL. Certainly I do. 

soc. Why, my wonderful friend, I have myself 
been guessing ever so long that you meant some- 
thing of this sort by “ superior,” and if I repeat my 
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questions it is because I am so keen to know de- 
finitely what your meaning may be. For I presume 
you do not consider that two are better than one, 
or that your slaves are better than yourself, just 
because they are stronger than you are. Come 
now, tell me again from the beginning what it is 
you mean by the better, since you do not mean the 
stronger: only, admirable sir, do be more gentle 
with me over my first lessons, or I shall cease attend- 
ing your school. 

CALL. You are sarcastic, Socrates. 

soc. No, by Zethus, Callicles, whom you made use 
of just now! for aiming a good deal of sarcasm at me: 
but come, tell us whom you mean by the better. 

CALL. I mean the more excellent. 

soc. So you see, you are uttering mere words 
yourself, and explaining nothing. Will you not tell us 
whether by the better and superior you mean the 
wiser, or some other sort ? 

caLL. Why, to be sure, I mean those, and very 
much so. 

soc. Then one wise man is often superior to ten 
thousand fools, by your account, and he ought to 
rule and they to be ruled, and the ruler should 
have more than they whom he rules. That is what 
you seem to me to intend by your statement— 
and I am not word-catching here—if the one is 
superior to the ten thousand. 

caALL. Why, that is my meaning. For this is what 
I regard as naturally just—that being better and 
wiser he should have both rule and advantage over 
the baser people. | 

soc. Stop there now. Once more, what is your 


1 Above, 486 a. 
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meaning this time? Suppose that a number of us 
are assembled together, as now, in the same place, 
and we have in common a good supply of food and 
drink, and we are of all sorts—some strong, some 
weak; and one of us, a doctor, is wiser than the 
rest in this matter and, as may well be, is stronger 
than some and weaker than others; will not he, 
being wiser than we are, be better and superior in 
this affair ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. Then is he to have a larger ration than the 
rest of us because he is better, or ought he as ruler 
to have the distribution of the whole stock, with 
no advantage in spending and consuming it upon 
his own person, if he is to avoid retribution, but 
merely having more than some and less than others ? 
Or if he chance to be the weakest of all, ought he 
not to get the smallest share of all though he be the 
best, Callicles ? Is it not so, good sir? 

caLL. You refer to food and drink and doctors 
and drivel: I mean something different. 

soc. Then tell me, do you call the wiser better ? 
Yes or no? 

CALL. Yes, I do. 

soc. But do you not think the better should have 
a larger share ? 

CALL. Yes, but not of food and drink. 

soc. I see; of clothes, perhaps; and the ablest 
weaver should have the largest coat, and go about 
arrayed in the greatest variety of the finest 
clothes ? | 

caLL. What have clothes to do with it ? 

soc. Well, shoes then ; clearly he who is wisest in 
regard to these, and best, should have some advan- 
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tage. Perhaps the shoemaker should walk about in 
the biggest shoes and wear the largest number. 

CALL. Shoes—what have they to do with it? You 
keep on drivelling. 

soc. Well, if you do not mean things of that sort, 
perhaps you mean something like this: a farmer, 
for instance, who knows all about the land and is 
highly accomplished in the matter, should perhaps 
have an advantage in sharing the seed, and have the 
largest possible amount of it for use on his own 
land. 

caLL. How you keep repeating the same thing, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Yes, and not only that, Callicles, but on the 
same subjects too. 

cALL. I believe, on my soul, you absolutely cannot 
ever stop talking of cobblers and fullers, cooks and 
doctors, as ange our discussion had to do with 
them. 

soc. Then will you tell me in what things the 
superior and wiser man has a right to the advantage 
of a larger share ? Or will you neither put up with 
a suggestion from me nor make one yourself ? 

caLL. Why, I have been making mine for some 
time past. First of all, by “ the superior ” I mean, 
not shoemakers or cooks, but those who are wise 
as regards public affairs and the proper way of 
conducting them, and not only wise but manly, 
with ability to carry out their purpose to the full; 
and who will not falter through softness of soul. 

soc. Do you perceive, my excellent Callicles, that 
your count against me is not the same as mine 
against you? For you say I am ever repeating the 
same things, and reproach me with it, whereas I 
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charge you, on the contrary, with never saying the 
same thing on the same subject ; but at one moment 
you defined the better and superior as the stronger, 
and at another as the wiser, and now you turn 
up again with something else: “ the manlier ” is 
what you now tell us is meant by the superior and 
better. No, my good friend, you had best say, 
and get it over, whom you do mean by the better 
and superior, and in what sphere. 

cALL. But I have told you already: men of 
wisdom and manliness in public affairs. These are 
the persons who ought to rule our cities, and justice 
means this— that these should have more than 
other people, the rulers than the ruled. 

soc. How so? Than themselves, my friend ? 

caLL. What do you mean? 

soc. I mean that every man is his own ruler; or 
is there no need of one’s ruling oneself, but only 
of ruling others ? 

caLL. What do you mean by one who rules himself ? 

soc. Nothing recondite ; merely what most people 
mean—one who is temperate and self-mastering, 
ruler of the pleasures and desires that are in 
himself. 

CALL. You will have your pleasantry ! You mean 
~ the simpletons ” by “ the temperate.” 

soc. How so? Nobody can fail to see that I do 
not mean that. 

caLL. Oh, you most certainly do, Socrates. For 
how can a man be happy if he is a slave to anybody 
at all? No, natural fairness and justice, I tell you 
now quite frankly, is this—that he who would 
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live rightly should let his desires be as strong as 
possible and not chasten them, and should be able 
to minister to them when they are at their height 
by reason of his manliness and intelligence, and 
satisfy each appetite in turn with what it desires. 
But this, I suppose, is not possible for the many ; 
whence it comes that they decry such persons out 
of shame, to disguise their own impotence, and are 
so good as to tell us that licentiousness is disgraceful, 
thus enslaving—as I remarked before—the better type 
of mankind ; and being unable themselves to procure 
achievement of their pleasures they praise temper- 
ance and justice by reason of their own unmaniliness. 
For to those who started with the advantage of being 
either kings’ sons or able by their own parts to procure 
some authority or monarchy or absolute power, 
what in truth could be fouler or worse than temper- 
ance and justice in such cases? Finding themselves 
free to enjoy good things, with no obstacle in the 
way, they would be merely imposing on themselves 
a master in the shape of the law, the talk and 
the rebuke of the multitude. Or how could they 
fail to be sunk in wretchedness by that “ fairness ” of 
Justice and temperance, if they had no larger portion 
to give to their own friends than to their enemies, 
and that too when they were rulers in their own 
cities? No, in good truth, Socrates—which you 
claim to be seeking—the fact is this: luxury and 
licentiousness and liberty, if they have the support 
of force, are virtue and happiness, and the rest of 
these embellishments—the unnatural covenants of 
mankind—are all mere stuff and nonsense. 
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soc. Far from ignoble, at any rate, Callicles, is 
the frankness with which you develop your thesis : 
for you are now stating in clear terms what the 
rest of the world think indeed, but are loth to say. 
So I beg you not to give up on any account, that it 
may be made really evident how one ought to live. 
Now tell me: do you say the desires are not to be 
chastened if a rman would be such as he ought to 
be, but he should let them be as great as possible 
and provide them with satisfaction from some 
source or other, and this is virtue ? 

CALL. Yes, I say that. 

soc. Then it is not correct to say, as people do, 
that those who want nothing are happy. 

caLL. No, for at that rate stones and corpses would 
be extremely happy. 

soc. Well, but on your own view, life is strange. 
For I tell you I should not wonder if Euripides’ words 
were true, when he says: 


Who knoweth if to live is to be dead, 
And to be dead, to live ?2 


and we really, it may be, are dead; in fact I once 
heard one of our sages say that we are now dead, 
and the body is our tomb,’ and the part of the soul 
in which we have desires is liable to be over-persuaded 
and to vacillate to and fro, and so some smart 
fellow, a Sicilian, I daresay, or Italian,? made a fable 
in which—by a play of words *—he named this part, 
as being so impressionable and persuadable, a jar, 


3 «s Sicilian ” may refer to Empedocles; ‘Italian ” to one 
of the Pythagoreans. 

t The play is with m@avéy and rifov: meorixdy is added 
to explain that w:@avdy is not used in its ordinary active 
sense of ‘* impressive.” 
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and the thoughtless he called uninitiate :! in these 
uninitiate that part of the soul where the desires 
are, the licentious and fissured part, he named a 
leaky jar in his allegory, because it is so insatiate. 
So you see this person, Callicles, takes the opposite 
view to yours, showing how of all who are in Hades— 
meaning of course the invisible—these uninitiate 
will be most wretched, and will carry water into 
their leaky jar with a sieve which is no less leaky. 
And then by the sieve, as my story-teller said, he 
means the soul: and the soul of the thoughtless he 
likened to a sieve, as being perforated, since it is 
unable to hold anything by reason of its unbelief 
and forgetfulness. All this, indeed, is bordering 
pretty well on the absurd; but still it sets forth 
what I wish to impress upon you, if I somehow can, 
in order to induce you to make a change, and instead 
of a life of insatiate licentiousness to choose an 
orderly one that is set up and contented with what 
it happens to have got. Now, am Í at all prevailing 
upon you to change over to the view that the orderly 
people are happier than the licentious; or will no 
amount of similar fables that I might tell you have 
any effect in changing your mind ? 

caALL. The latter is more like the truth, Socrates 

soc. Come now, let me tell you another parable 
from the same school? as that I have just told. 
Consider if each of the two lives, the temperate 
and the licentious, might be described by imagining 
that each of two men had a number of Jars, and those 
of one man were sound and full, one of wine, another 
of honey, a third of milk, and various others of 


2 Probably of Pythagoras. 
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various things, and that the sources of each of these 
supplies were scanty and difficult and only available 
through much hard toil: well, one man, when he 
has taken his fill, neither draws off any more nor 
troubles himself a jot, but remains at ease on that 
score ; whilst the other finds, like his fellow, that the 
sources are possible indeed, though difficult, but his 
vessels are leaky and unsound, and he is compelled 
to fill them constantly, all night and day, or else 
suffer extreme distress. If such is the nature of each 
of the two lives, do you say that the licentious man 
has a happier one than the orderly ? Do I, with this 
story of mine, induce you at all to concede that the 
orderly life is better than the licentious, or do I fail ? 

CALL. You fail, Socrates. For that man who has 
taken his fill can have no pleasure any more; 
in fact it is what I just now called living like a 
stone, when one has filled up and no longer feels any 
joy or pain. But a pleasant life consists rather in the 
largest possible amount of inflow. 

‘soc. Well then, if the inflow be large, must not 
that which runs away be of large amount also, and 
must not the holes for such outflow be of great 
size ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. Then it is a plover’s life! you are describing 
this time, not that of a corpse or a stone. Now 
tell me, is the life you mean something like feeling 
hunger and eating when hungry ? 

CALL. Yes, it is. 

soc. And feeling thirst and drinking when thirsty ? 

CALL. Yes, and having all the other desires, and 


4 Referring to this bird’s habit of drinking water and then 
ejecting it. 
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being able to satisfy them, and so with these enjoy- 
ments leading a happy life. 

soc. Bravo, my fine fellow! Do go on as you have 
begun, and mind you show no bashfulness about it. 
I too, it seems, must try not to be too bashful. 
First of all, tell me whether a man who has an itch 
and wants to scratch, and may scratch in all freedom, 
can pass his life happily in continual scratching. 

caLL. What an odd person you are, Socrates— 
a regular stump-orator ! 

soc. Why, of course, Callicles, that is how I 
upset Polus and Gorgias, and struck them with 
bashfulness ; but you, I know, will never be upset 
or abashed ; you are such a manly fellow. Come, 
just answer that. 

caLL. Then I say that the man also who scratches 
himself will thus spend a pleasant life. 

soc. And if a pleasant one, a happy one also? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. Is it so if he only wants to scratch his head? 
Or what more am I to ask you? See, Callicles, 
what your answer will be, if you are asked every- 
thing in succession that links on to that statement ; 
and the culmination of the case, as stated—the 
life of catamites—is not that awful, shameful, and 
wretched ? Or will you dare to assert that these 
are happy if they can freely indulge their wants ? 

CALL. Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to lead the 
discussion into such topics ? 

soc. What, is it I who am leading it there, noble 
sir, or the person who says outright that those who 
enjoy themselves, with whatever kind of enjoyment, 
are happy, and draws no distinction between the 
` good and bad sorts of pleasure? But come, try 
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again now and tell me whether you say that pleasant 
and good are the samc thing, or that there is some 
pleasure which is not good. 

caLL. Then, so that my statement may not be 
inconsistent through my saying they are different, 
I say they are the same. 

soc. You are spoiling your first statements,! 
Callicles, and you can no longer be a fit partner 
with me in probing the truth, if you are going to 
speak against your own convictions. 

caALL. Why, you do the same, Socrates. 

soc. Then I am just as much in the wrong if I 
do, as you are. But look here, my gifted friend, 
perhaps the good is not mere unconditional enjoy- 
ment: for if it is, we have to face not only that 
string of shameful consequences I have just shadowed 
forth, but many more besides. 

CALL. In your opinion, that is, Socrates. 

soc. And do you, Callicles, really maintain that 
it is? 

caLL. I do. 

soc. Then are we to set about discussing it as your 
serious view ? 

CALL. Oh yes, to be sure. 

soc. Come then, since that is your opinion, resolve 
me this: there is something, I suppose, that you 
call knowledge ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And were you not saying just now that 
knowledge can have a certain courage coupled 
with it ? 

CALL. Yes, I was. 

soc. And you surely meant that they were two 
` things, courage being distinct from knowledge ? 
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CALL. Quite so. 

soc. Well now, are pleasure and TOCE the 
same thing, or different ? 

caLL. Different, I presume, O sage af sages. 

soc. And courage too, is that different from 
pleasure ? 

CALL. Of course it is. 

soc. Come now, let us be sure to remember this, 
that Callicles the Acharnian said pleasant and good 
were the same, but knowledge and courage were 
different both from each other and from the good. 

CALL. And Socrates of Alopece refuses to grant us 
this ; or does he grant it ? 

soc. He does not; nor, I believe, will Callicles 
either, when he has rightly considered himself. 
For tell me, do you not regard people who are well 
off as being in the opposite condition to those who 
are badly off ? 

cALL. I do. 

soc. Then if these conditions are opposite to each 
other, must not the same hold of them as of health 
and disease? For, you know, a man is never well 
and ill at the same time, nor gets rid of health and 
disease together. 

cALL. How do you mean? 

soc. Take, for instance, any part of the body 
you like by itself, and consider it. A man, I suppose, 
may have a disease of the eyes, called ophthalmia ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. Then I presume he is not sound also at that 
time in those same eyes ? 

CALL. By no conceivable means. 

soc. And what say you, when he gets rid of his 
ophthalmia ? Does he at that time get rid too of 
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the health of his eyes, and so at last is rid of both 
things together ? 

CALL. Far from it. 

soc. Because, I imagine, this would be an astonish- 
ing and irrational result, would it not ? 

CALL. Very much so. 

soc. Whereas, I take it, he gets and loses either 
in turn ? 

cALL. I agree. 

soc. And so with strength and weakness in just 
the same way ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And speed and slowness ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. And so too with good things and happiness 
and their opposites—bad things and wretchedness— 
does one take on each of these in turn, and in turn 
put it off ? 

cALL. Absolutely, I presume. 

soc. Then if we find any things that a man puts 
off and retains at one and the same moment, clearly 
these cannot be the good and the bad. Do we 
admit this? Now consider very carefully before 
you answer. 

CALL. Oh, I admit it down to the ground. 

soc. So now for our former admissions: did you 
say that being hungry was Picgsant or painful? I 
mean, hunger itself. 

cALL. Painful, I said; though eating when one is 
hungry I call pleasant. 

soc. I see: but at all events hunger itself is 
_ painful, is it not ? 
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CALL. I agree. 

soc. And so too with thirst ? 

CALL. Quite so. 
= soc. Then am [ to ask you any further questions, 
or do you admit that all want and desire is painful ? 

CALL. I admit it; no, do not question me further. 

soc. Very good: but drinking when one is thirsty 
you surely say is pleasant ? 

caLL. I do. 

soc. Now, in this phrase of yours the words 
‘when one is thirsty,” I take it, stand for ‘ when 
one is in pain ” ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. But drinking is a satisfaction of the want, 
and a pleasure ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. So in the act of drinking, you say, one has 
enjoyment ? 

CALL. Quite so. 

soc. When one is thirsty P 

CALL. I agree. 

soc. That is, in pain? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then do you perceive the conclusion,—that 
you say one enjoys oneself, though in pain at the 
same moment, when you say one drinks when one 
is thirsty ? Or does this not occur at once, at the 
same place and time — in either soul or body, as 
you please? For I fancy it makes no difference. 
Is this so or not ? 

CALL. It is. 

soc. But further, you say it is impossible to be 
badly off, or to fare ill, at the same time as one is 
faring well. 
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CALL. Yes, I do. 

soc. But to enjoy oneself when feeling pain you 
have admitted to be possible. 

CALL. Apparently. 

soc. Hence enjoyment is not faring well, nor is 
feeling pain faring ill, so that the pleasant is found 
to be different from the good. 

CALL. I cannot follow these subtleties of yours, 
Socrates. 

soc. You can, but you play the innocent, Callicles. 
Just go on a little further, that you may realize 
how subtle is your way of reproving me. Does not 
each of us cease at the same moment from thirst 
and from the pleasure he gets by drinking ? 

CALL. I cannot tell what you mean. 

corG. No, no, Callicles, you must answer him, for 
our sakes also, that the arguments may be brought 
to a conclusion. 

caLL. But Socrates is always like this, Gorgias ; 
he keeps on asking petty, unimportant questions 
until he refutes one. 

corc. Why, what does that matter to you? In 
any case it is not your credit that is at stake, 
Callicles ; Just permit Socrates to refute you in such 
manner as he chooses. 

caLL. Well then, proceed with those little cramped 
questions of yours, since Gorgias is so minded. 

soc. You are fortunate, Callicles, in having been 
initiated into the Great Mysteries before the Little : 1 
I did not think that this was permitted. So go on 
answering where you left off—as to whether each 
of us does not cease to feel thirst and pleasure at 
the same time. 

CALL. I grant it. 
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soc. And so with hunger and the rest, does he 
cease to feel the desires and pleasures at the same 
time ? 

CALL. That is so. 

soc. And also ceases to feel the pains and pleasures 
at the same time? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. But still he does not cease to have the good 
and bad at the same time, as you agreed ; and now, 
you do not agree? 

caALL. ] do; and what then? 

soc. Only that we get the result, my friend, that 
the good things are not the same as the pleasant, 
nor the bad as the painful. For with the one pair 
the cessation is of both at once, but with the other 
two it is not, since they are distinct. How then 
can pleasant things be the same as good, or painful 
things as bad? Or if you like, consider it another 
way—for I fancy that even after that you do not 
admit it. Just observe: do you not call good 
people good owing to the presence of good things, 
as you call beautiful those in whom beauty is 
present? 

CALL. I do. 

soc. Well now, do you give the name of good 
men to fools and cowards? It was not they just 
now but brave and wise men whom you so described. 
Or is it not these that you.call good ? 

cALL. To be sure it is. 

soc. And now, have you ever seen a silly child 
enjoying iteslf ? 

caLL. | have. 

soc. And have you never seen a silly man enjoying 
himself ? 
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CALL. I suppose I have; but what has that to do 
with it ? 

soc. Nothing ; only answer. 

caLL. I have seen one. 

soc. And again, a man of sense in a state of pain 
or enjoyment ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And which sort are more apt to feel enjoy- 
ment or pain, the wise or the foolish ? 

CALL. I should think there is not much difference. 

soc. Well, that will suffice. In war have you ever 
seen a coward ? 

CALL. Of course I have. 

soc. Well now, when the enemy withdrew, which 
seemed to you to enjoy it more, the cowards or the 
brave ? 

cALL. Both did, I thought; or if not that, about 
equally. — 

soc. No matter. Anyhow, the cowards do enjoy it ? 

CALL. Very much. 7 

soc. And the fools, it would seem. 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And when the foe advances, do the cowards 
alone feel pain, or the brave as well ? 

CALL. Both. 

soc. Alike? 

caLL. More, perhaps, the cowards. 

soc. And when the foe .withdraws, do they not 
enjoy it more ? 

CALL.’ Perhaps. ; 

soc. So the foolish and the wise, and the cowardly 
and the brave, feel pain and enjoyment about 
equally, according to you, but the cowardly more 
than the brave ? 
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CALL. I agree. 

soc. But further, are the wise and brave good, 
and the cowards and fools bad ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then the good and the bad feel enjoyment 
and pain about equally ? 

CALL. I agree. 

soc. Then are the good and the bad about equally 
good and bad? Or are the bad in some yet greater 
measure good and bad ? 

caLL. Why, upon my word, I cannot tell what you 
mean. 

soc. You are aware, are you not, that you hold 
that the good are good by the presence of good 
things, and that the bad are so by the presence of 
bad things? And that the pleasures are the good 
things, and the pains bad things ? 

CALL. Yes, I am. 

soc. Hence in those who have enjoyment the 
good things—the pleasures—are present, so long 
as they enjoy? 

CALL. Of course. 

soc. Then, good things being present, those who 
enjoy are good ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Well now, in those who feel pain are not bad 
things present, namely pains ? 

caLL. They are. 

soc. And it is by the presence of bad things, you 
say, that the bad are bad? Or do you no longer say 
so? 

CALL, I do say so. 

soc. Then whoever enjoys is good, and whoever is 
. pained, bad ? 
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CALL. Certainly. 
soc. You mean, those more so who feel these 
things more, and those less who feel less, and those 
about equally who feel about equally ? 
CALL. Yes. 
soc. Now you say that the wise and the foolish, 
the cowardly and the brave, feel enjoyment and 
pain about equally, or the cowards even more ? 
caLL. I do. 
soc. Then just help me to reckon up the results 
we get from our admissions; for you know they 
Say : 
That which seemeth well, ’tis well 
Twice and also thrice to tell,! 


and to examine too. We say that the wise and 
brave man is good, do we not? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And that the foolish and cowardly is bad ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. And again, that he who enjoys is good ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And that he who feels pain is bad ? 

cALL. Necessarily. 

soc. And that the good and the bad feel enjoy- 
ment and pain in a like manner, or perhaps the bad 
rather more ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then is the bad man made bad or good in a 
like manner to the good man, or even good in a 
greater measure ? Does not this follow, along with 
those former statements, from the assumption that 
pleasant things and good things are the same? 
Must not this be so, Callicles ? 

CALL. Let me tell you, Socrates, all the time that 
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I have been listening to you and yielding you 
agreement, I have been remarking the puerile 
delight with which you cling to any concession one 
may make to you, even in jest. So you suppose that 
I or anybody else in the world does not regard some 
pleasures as better, and others worse ! 

soc. Oh ho, Callicles, what a rascal you are, 
treating me thus like a child—now asserting that 
the same things are one way, now another, to 
deceive me! And yet I started with the notion 
that I should not have to fear any intentional 
deception on your part, you being my friend; but 
now IJ find I was mistaken, and it seems I must, as the 
old saying goes, e’en make the best of what I have 
got,! and accept just anything you offer. Well then, 
what you now state, it seems, is that some particular 
pleasures are good, and some bad ; is not that so? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then are the beneficial ones good, and the 
harmful ones bad ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And are those beneficial which do some good, 
and those evil which do some evil ? 

CALL. I agree. 

soc. Now are these the sort you mean — for 
instance, in the body, the pleasures of eating and 
drinking that we mentioned a moment ago? Then 
the pleasures of this sort which produce health in 
the body, or strength, or any other bodily excellence, 
—are these good, and those which have the opposite 
effects, bad ? 

CALL. Certainly. 


1 The proverb usually has ri@eoOac instead of moreîv ; cf. 
` Lucian, Necyom. 21. 
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soc. And similarly in the case of pains, are some 
worthy and some base ? 

CALL. Of course. 

soc. So it is the worthy pleasures and pains that 
we ought to choose in all our doings ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. And the base ones not ? 

cALL. Clearly so. 

soc. Because, you know, Polus and I, if you 
recollect, decided ! that everything we do should be 
for the sake of what is good. Do you agree with 
us in this view—that the good is the end of all our 
actions, and it is for its sake that all other things 
should be done, and not it for theirs? Do you add 
your vote to ours, and make a third ? 

CALL. I do. : 

soc. Then it is for the sake of what is good that 
we should do everything, including what is pleasant, 
not the good for the sake of the pleasant. 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. Now is it in every man’s power to pick out 
which sort of pleasant things are good and which 
bad, or is professional skill required in each case ? 

CALL. Professional skill. 

soc. Then let us recall those former points I was 
putting to Polus and Gorgias. I said, if you 
remember, that there were certain industries, some 
of which extend only to pleasure, procuring that 
and no more, and ignorant of better and worse ; 
while others know what is good and what bad. And 
I placed among those that are concerned with 
pleasure the habitude, not art, of cookery, and 
among those concerned with good the art of medicine. 


1 Cf. 468 a. 3 Cf. 464-5. 
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Now by the sanctity of friendship, Callicles, do not 
on your part indulge in jesting with me, or give me 
random answers against your conviction, or again, 
take what I say as though I were jesting. For you 
see that our debate is upon a question which has 
the highest conceivable claims to the serious interest 
even of a person who has but little intelligence— 
namely, what course of life is best; whether it 
should be that to which you invite me, with all those 
manly pursuits of speaking in Assembly and practis- 
ing rhetoric and going in for politics after the fashion 
of you modern politicians, or this life of philosophy ; 
and what makes the difference between these two. 
Well, perhaps it is best to do what I attempted a 
while ago, and distinguish them; and then, when 
we have distinguished them and come to an agree- 
ment with each other as to these lives being really 
two, we must consider what is the difference between 
them and which of them is the one we ought to live. 
Now I daresay you do not yet grasp my meaning. 

caLL. No, I do not. 

soc. Well, I will put it to you more plainly. 
Seeing that we have agreed, you and I, that there is 
such a thing as “ good,’ and such a thing as 
‘pleasant, and that the pleasant is other than the 
good, and that for the acquisition of either there is 
a certain practice or preparation—the quest of the 
pleasant in the one case, and that of the good in the 
other—but first you must either assent or object 
to this statement of mine: do you assent ? 

CALL. I am with you entirely. 

soc. Then try and come to a definite agreement 
with me on what I was saying to our friends here, 
and see if you now find that what I then said was 
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true. I was saying, I think, that cookery seems tc 
me not an art but a habitude, unlike medicine, which, 
I argued, has investigated the nature of the person 
whom she treats and the cause of her proceedings, 
and has some account to give of each of these 
things ; so much for medicine : whereas the other, in 
respect of the pleasure to which her whole ministration 
is given, goes to work there in an utterly inartistic 
manner, without having investigated at all either 
the nature or the cause of pleasure, and altogether 
irrationally—with no thought, one may say, of 
differentiation, relying on routine and habitude 
for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to 
result ; and that is how she is enabled to provide her 
pleasures. Now consider first whether you think 
that this account is satisfactory, and that there 
are certain other such occupations likewise, having 
to do with the soul; some artistic, with forethought 
for what is to the soul’s best advantage, and others 
making light of this, but again, as in the former 
case, considering merely the souls pleasure and 
how it may be contrived for her, neither inquiring 
which of the pleasures is a better or a worse one, 
nor caring for aught but mere gratification, whether 
for better or worse. For I, Callicles, hold that there 
are such, and for my part I call this sort of thing 
flattery, whether in relation to the body or to the 
soul or to anything else, whenever anyone ministers 
to its pleasure without regard for the better and the 
worse ; and you now, do you support us with the 
same opinion on this matter, or do you gainsay us? 
caLL. Not 1; I agree with you, in order that your 
argument may reach a conclusion, and that I may 
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soc. And is this the case with only one soul, and 
not with two or many ? 

caLL. No, it is also the case with two or many. 

soc. Then is it possible also to gratify them all at 
once, collectively, with no consideration of what 
is best ? 

caLL. I should think it is. 

soc. Then can you say what are the pursuits 
which effect this? Or rather, if you like, when I 
ask you, and one of them seems to you to be of this 
class, say yes, and when one does not, say no. And 
first let us consider flute-playing. Does it not seem 
to you one of this sort, Callicles, aiming only at 
our pleasure, and caring for naught else ? 

caLL. It does seem so to me. 

soc. And so too with all similar pursuits, such as 
harp-playing in the contests ? 

CALL. Yes. — 

soc. And what of choral productions and dithy- 
rambic compositions? Are they not manifestly, in 
your view, of the same kind? Or do you suppose 
Cinesias,! son of Meles, cares a jot about trying to 
say things of a sort that might be improving to his 
audience, or only what is likely to gratify the crowd 
of spectators ? 

caLL. Clearly the latter is the case, Socrates, with 
Cinesias. 

soc. And what of his father Meles? Did he 
ever strike you as looking to what was best in his 
minstrelsy ? Or did he, perhaps, not even make the 
pleasantest his aim? For his singing used to be a 
pain to the audience. But consider now: do you 
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not think that all minstrelsy and composing of 
dithyrambs have been invented for the sake of 
pleasure ? 

caLL. I do. 

soc. Then what of the purpose that has inspired 
our stately and wonderful tragic poetry ? Are her 
endeavour and purpose, to your mind, merely for 
the gratification of the spectators, or does she strive 
hard, if there be anything pleasant and gratifying, 
but bad for them, to leave that unsaid, and if there 
be anything unpleasant, but beneficial, both to 
speak and sing that, whether they enjoy it or not? 
To which of these two aims, think you, is tragic 
poetry devoted ? 

CALL. It is quite obvious, in her case, Socrates, 
that she is bent rather upon pleasure and the grati- 
fication of the spectators. 

soc. Well now, that kind of thing, Callicles, did 
we say just now, is flattery ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. Pray then, if we strip any kind of poetry of 
its melody, its rhythm and its metre, we get mere 
speeches as the residue, do we not ? 

cALL. That must be so. 

soc. And those speeches are spoken to a great 
crowd of people ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Hence poetry is a kind of public speaking. 

cALL. Apparently. 

soc. Then it must be a rhetorical public speak- 
ing ; or do you not think that the poets use rhetoric 
in the theatres ? 

CALL. Yes, I do. 

soc. So now we have found a kind of rhetoric 
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addressed to such a public as is compounded of 
children and women and men, and slaves as well as 
free ; an art that we do not quite approve of, since 
we call it a flattering one. 

caLL. To be sure. 

soc. Very well; but now, the rhetoric addressed 
to the Athenian people, or to the other assemblies 
of freemen in the various cities—what can we make 
of that? Do the orators strike you as speaking 
always with a view to what is best, with the single 
aim of making the citizens as good as possible by 
their speeches, or are they, like the poets, set on 
gratifying the citizens, and do they, sacrificing the 
common weal to their own personal interest, behave 
to these assemblies as to children, trying merely 
to gratify them, nor care a jot whether they will be 
better or worse in consequence ? 

caLL. This question of yours is not quite so simple ; 
for there are some who have a regard for the citizens 
in the words that they utter, while there are also 
others of the sort that you mention. 

soc. That is enough forme. For if this thing also 
is twofold, one part of it, I presume, will be flattery 
and a base mob-oratory, while the other is noble— 
the endeavour, that is, to make the citizens’ souls 
as good as possible, and the persistent effort to say 
what is best, whether it prove more or less pleasant 
to one’s hearers. But this is a rhetoric you never 
yet saw; or if you have any orator of this kind that 
you can mention, without more ado let me know 
who he is ! 

caLL. No, upon my word, I cannot tell you of any- 
one, at least among the orators of to-day. 

soc. Well then, can you mention one among those 
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of older times who has brought the Athenians into 
repute for any betterment that started at the time 
of his first harangues, as a change from the worse 
state in which he originally found them? For my 
part, I have no idea who the man is. 

caLL. Why, do you hear no mention of Themi- 
stocles and what a good man he was, and Cimon and 
Miltiades and the great Pericles, who has died 
recently,! and whom you have listened to yourself ? 

soc. Yes, Callicles, if that which you spoke of 
just now is true virtue—the satisfaction of one’s own 
and other men’s desires; but if that is not so, and 
the truth is—as we were compelled to admit in the 
subsequent discussion—that only those desires which 
make man better by their satisfaction should be ful- 
filled, but those which make him worse should not, 
and that this is a special art, then I for one cannot 
tell you of any man so skilled having appeared among 
them. 

CALL. Ah, but if you search properly you will find 
one. 

soc. Then let us just consider the matter calmly, 
and see if any of them has appeared with that skill. 
Come now : the good man, who is intent on the best 
when he speaks, will surely not speak at random 
in whatever he says, but with a view to some object ? 
He is just like any other craftsman, who having his 
own particular work in view selects the things he 
applies to that work of his, not at random, but with 
the purpose of giving a certain form to whatever 
he is working upon. You have only to look, for 
example, at the painters, the builders, the ship- 
wrights, or any of the other craftsmen, whichever 
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you like, to see how each of them arranges every- 
thing according to a certain order, and forces one 
part to suit and fit with another, until he has com- 
bined the whole into a regular and well-ordered 
production; and so of course with all the other 
craftsmen, and the people we mentioned just now, 
who have to do with the body—trainers and doctors ; 
they too, I suppose, bring order and system into 
the body. Do we admit this to be the case, or not ? 

CALL. Let it be as you say. 

soc. Then if regularity and order are found in a 
house, it will be a good one, and if irregularity, a 
bad one ? 

CALL. I agree. 

soc. And it will be just the same with a ship? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And further, with our bodies also, can we say ? 

caALL. Certainly. 

soc. And what of the soul? If it shows ir- 
regularity, will it be good, or if it has a certain 
regularity and order ? 

CALL. Our former statements oblige us to agree 
to this also. 

soc. Then what name do we give to the effect of 
regularity and order in the body ? 

cALL. Health and strength, I suppose you mean. 

soc. Ido. And what, again, to the effect produced 
in the soul by regularity and order? Try to find 
the name here, and tell it me as before. 

caLL. Why not name it yourself, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, if you prefer it, I will; and do you, if 
I seem to you to name it rightly, say so; if not, you 
must refute me and not let me have my way. For 
it seems to me that any regularity of the body is 
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called healthiness, and this leads to health being 
produced in it, and general bodily excellence. Is 
that so or not ? 

CALL. It is. 

soc. And the regular and orderly states of the 
soul are called lawfulness and law, whereby men 
are similarly made law-abiding and orderly ; and 
these states are justice and temperance. Do you 
agree or not? 

CALL. Be it so. 

soc. Then it is this that our orator, the man of art 
and virtue, will have in view, when he applies to 
our souls the words that he speaks, and also in all 
his actions, and in giving any gift he will give it, 
and in taking anything away he will take it, with 
this thought always before his mind—how justice 
may be engendered in the souls of his fellow-citizens, 
and how injustice may be removed; how temperance 
may be bred in them and licentiousness cut off ; 
and how virtue as a whole may be produced and 
vice expelled. Do you agree to this or not ? 

CALL. I agree. 

soc. For what advantage is there, Callicles, in 
giving to a sick and ill-conditioned body a quantity 
of even the most agreeable things to eat or drink, 
or anything else whatever, if it is not going to 
profit thereby any more, let us say, than by the 
opposite treatment, on any fair reckoning, and may 
profit less? Is this so? 

CALL. Be it so. 

soc. Because, I imagine, it is no gain for a man 
to live in a depraved state of body, since in this case 
his life must be a depraved one also. Or is not 
that the case ? 
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CALL. Yes. 

soc. And so the satisfaction of one’s desires— 
if one is hungry, eating as much as one likes, or if 
thirsty, drinking—is generally allowed by doctors 
when one is in health; but they practically never 
allow one in sickness to take one’s fill of things 
that one desires : do you agree with me in this ? 

CALL. I do. 

soc. And does not the same rule, my excellent 
friend, apply to the soul? So long as it is in a bad 
state — thoughtless, licentious, unjust and unholy 
—we must reStrain its desires and not permit it to 
do anything except what will help it to be better : 
do you grant this, or not ? 

cALL. I do. 

soc. For thus, I take it, the soul itself is better off ? 

CALL. To be sure. 

soc. And is restraining a person from what he 
desires correcting him ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then correction is better for the soul than 
uncorrected licence, as you were thinking just now. 

caLL. I have no notion what you are referring to, 
Socrates ; do ask some one else. 

soc. Here is a fellow who cannot endure a kindness 
done him, or the experience in himself of what our 
talk is about—a correction ! 

caALL. Well, and not a jot do I care, either, for 
anything you say; I only gave you those answers 
to oblige Gorgias. 

soc. Very good. So now, what shall we do? 
Break off our argument midway ? 

caLL. You must decide that for yourself. 

soc. Why, they say one does wrong to leave off 
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even stories in the middle; one should set a head 
on the thing, that it may not go about headless. 
So proceed with the rest of your answers, that our 
argument may pick up a head. 

CALL. How overbearing you are, Socrates! Take 
my advice, and let this argument drop, or find some 
one else to argue with. 

soc. Then who else is willing ? Surely we must 
not leave the argument there, unfinished ? 

CALL. Could you not get through it yourself, either 
talking on by yourself or answering your own 
questions ? 

soc. So that, in Mpicharmus’s phrase,! “ what two 
men spake erewhile ” I may prove I can manage 
single-handed. And indeed it looks as though it 
must of sheer necessity be so. Still, if we are to 
do this, for my part I think we ought all to vie with 
each other in attempting a knowledge of what is 
true and what false in the matter of our argument ; 
for it is a benefit to all alike that it be revealed. 
Now I am going to pursue the argument as my view 
of it may suggest; but if any of you think the 
admissions I am making to myself are not the 
truth, you must seize upon them and refute me. 
For I assure you I myself do not say what I say as 
knowing it, but as joining in the search with you ; 
so that if anyone who disputes my statements is 
found to be on the right track, I shall be the first 
to agree with him. This, however, I say on the 
assumption that you think the argument should be 
carried through to a conclusion; but if you would 
rather it were not, let us have done with it now and 
go our ways. 
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aorG. Well, my opinion is, Socrates, that we ought 
not to go away yet, but that you should go through 
with the argument; and I fancy the rest of them 
think the same. For I myself, in fact, desire to hear 
you going through the remainder by yourself. 

soc. Why, to be sure, Gorgias, I myself should 
have liked to continue discussing with Callicles here 
until I had paid him an Amphion’s speech in return 
for his of Zethus.t But since you, Callicles, are 
unwilling to join me in finishing off the argument, 
you must at any rate pull me up, as you listen, if it 
seems to you that my statements are wrong. And 
if you refute me, I shall not be vexed with you as 
you were with me; you will only be recorded in my 
mind as my greatest benefactor. 

CALL. Proceed, good sir, by yourself, and finish 
it off. 

soc. Give ear, then; but first I will resume our 
argument from the beginning. Are the pleasant 
and the good the same thing ” Not the same, as 
Callicles and I agreed. Is the pleasant thing to be 
done for the sake of the good, or the good for the 
sake of the pleasant? The pleasant for the sake 
of the good. And is that thing pleasant by whose 
advent we are pleased, and that thing good by 
whose presence we are good? Certainly. But 
further, both we and everything else that is good, 
are good by the advent of some virtue? In my 
view this must be so, Callicles. But surely the virtue 
of each thing, whether of an implement or of a body, 
or again of a soul or any live creature, does not 
arrive most properly by accident, but by an order 
or rightness or art that is apportioned to each. Is 
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that so? I certainly agrec. Then the virtue of 
each thing is a matter of regular and orderly arrange- 
ment? I at least should say so. Hence it is a 
certain order proper to each existent thing that by 
its advent in each makes it good? That is my view. 
So then a soul which has its own proper order is 
better than one which is unordered? Necessarily. 
But further, one that has order is orderly? Of 
course it will be. And the orderly one is temperate ? 
Most necessarily. So the temperate soulis good. For 
my part, I can find nothing to say in objection to this, 
my dear Callicles ; but if you can, do instruct me. 

cALL. Proceed, good sir. 

soc. I say, then, that if the temperate soul is 
good, one that is in the opposite state to this sensible 1 
one is bad; and that was the senseless and dissolute 
one. Certainly. And further, the sensible man 
will do what is fitting as regards both gods and men ; 
for he could not be sensible if he did what was 
unfitting. That must needs beso. And again, when 
he does what is fitting as regards men, his actions 
will be just, and as regards the gods, pious ; and he 
who does what is just and pious must needs be a just 
and pious man. That is so. And surely he must 
be brave also: for you know a sound or temperate 
mind is shown, not by pursuing and shunning what 
one ought not, but by shunning and pursuing what 
one ought, whether they be things or people or 
pleasures or pains, and by steadfastly persevering 
in ones duty; so that it follows of strict necessity, 
Callicles, that the temperate man, as shown in our 


1 The argument here makes use of a more litera] meaning 
of owppwv— sound-minded ” (verging on “ conscientious,’ 
as in what immediately follows). 
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exposition, being just and brave and pious, is the 
perfection of a good man; and that the good man 
does well and fairly whatever he does; and that he 
who does well is blessed and happy,! while the 
wicked man or evil-doer is wretched. And this 
must be the man who is in an opposite case to the 
temperate,—the licentious man whom you were 
commending. 

So there is my account of the matter, and I say 
that this is the truth ; and that, if this is true, any- 
one, as it seems, who desires to be happy must ensue 
and practise temperance, and flee from licentious- 
ness, each of us as fast as his feet will carry him, 
and must contrive, if possible, to need no correction ; 
but if he have need of it, either himself or anyone 
belonging to him, either an individual or a city, 
then right must be applied and they must be 
corrected, if they are to be happy. This, in my 
opinion, is the mark on which a man should fix his 
eyes throughout life; he should concentrate all 
his own and his city’s efforts on this one business of 
providing a man who would be blessed with the 
needful justice and temperance ; not letting one’s 
desires go unrestrained and in ones attempts to 
satisfy them—an interminable trouble—leading the 
lite of a robber. For neither to any of his fellow- 
men can such an one be dear, nor to God; since 
he cannot commune with any, and where there is no 
communion, there can be‘no friendship. And wise 
men tell us, Callicles, that heaven and earth and 
gods and men are held together by communion 
and friendship, by orderliness, temperance, and 


“fare well”) is intended to suggest a real dependence of 
happiness upon virtue. 
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justice; and that is the reason, my friend, why 
they call the whole of this world by the name of 
order,! not of disorder or dissoluteness. Now you, 
as it seems to me, do not give proper attention to 
this, for all your cleverness, but have failed to 
observe the great power of geometrical equality 
amongst both gods and men: you hold that self- 
advantage is what one ought to practise, because 
you neglect geometry. Very well: either we must 
refute this statement, that it is by the possession 
of justice and temperance that the happy are happy 
and by that of vice the wretched are wretched ; or 
if this is true, we must investigate its consequences. 
Those former results, Callicles, must all follow, on 
which you asked me if I was speaking in earnest 
when I said that a man must accuse himself or his 
son or his comrade if he do any wrong, and that this 
is what rhetoric must be used for; and what you 
supposed Polus to be conceding from shame is 
after all true—that to do wrong is worse, in the 
same degree as it is fouler, than to suffer it, and that 
whoever means to be the right sort of rhetorician 
must really be just and weil-informed of the ways 
of justice, which again Polus said that Gorgias was 
only shamed into admitting. 

If this is the case, let us consider what weight. 
if any, there is in the reproaches you cast upon me : ° 
is it fairly alleged or not that I am unable to stand 
up for myself or any of my friends and relations, or to 
deliver them from the sorest perils, but am exposed 
like an outcast to the whim of anyone who chooses 
to give me—the dashing phrase is yours—a box 
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on the ear; or strip me of my substance or expel 
me from the city ; or, worst of all, put me to death ; 
and that to be in such a case is the lowest depth of 
shame, as your account has it? But mine—though 
it has been frequently stated already, there can be 
no objection to my stating it once again—is this: 
I deny, Callicles, that to be wrongfully boxed on 
the ear is the deepest disgrace, or to have either 
my person cut or my purse; I hold that to strike or 
cut me or mine wrongfully is yet more of a disgrace 
and an evil, and likewise stealing and kidnapping 
and housebreaking, and in short any wrong whatso- 
ever done to me or mine, are both worse and more 
shameful to the wrongdoer than to me the wronged. 
All this, which has been made evident on the lines 
I have stated some way back in our foregoing dis- 
cussion, is held firm and fastened—if I may put it 
rather bluntly—with reasons of steel and adamant 
(so it would seem, at least, on the face of it) which 
you or somebody more gallant than yourself must 
undo, or else find you cannot make a right statement 
in terms other than I now use. For my story is ever 
the same, that I cannot tell how the matter stands. 
and yet of all whom I have encountered, before as 
now, no one has been able to state it otherwise 
without making himself ridiculous. Well now, once 
more I assume it to be so; but if it is so, and injustice 
is the greatest of evils to the wrongdoer, and still 
greater than this greatest, if such can be, when the 
wrongdoer pays no penalty, what rescue is it that 
aman must be able to effect for himself if he is not 
to be ridiculous in very truth? Is it not one which 
will avert from us the greatest harm? Nay, rescue 
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niust needs be at its shamefullest, if one is unable to 
rescue either oneself or one’s own friends and relations, 
and second to it is inability in face of the second 
sort of evil, and third in face of the third, and so on 
with the rest; according to the gravity attaching 
to each evil is either the glory of being able to effect 
a rescue from each sort, or the shame of being 
unable. Is it so or otherwise, Callicles ? 

caLL. Not otherwise. 

soc. Then of these two, doing and suffering wrong, 
we declare doing wrong to be the greater evil, and 
suffering it the less. Now with what should a man 
provide himself in order to come to his own rescue, 
and so have both of the benefits that arise from 
doing no wrong on the one hand, and suffering none 
on the other? Is it power or will? What I mean 
is, will a man avoid being wronged by merely wishing 
not to be wronged, or will he avoid it by providing 
himself with power to avert it ? 

caLL. The answer to that is obvious: by means 
of power. 

soc. But what about doing wrong? Will the mere 
not wishing to do it sufice—-since, in that case, he will 
not do it—or does it require that he also provide 
himself with some power or art, since unless he has 
got such learning or training he will do wrong? I 
really must have your answer on this particular 
point, Callicles—whether you think that Polus and 
I were correct or not in finding ourselves forced to 
admit, as we did in the preceding argument, that 
no one does wrong of his own wish, but that all 
who do wrong do it against their will. 

CALL. Let it be as you would have it, Socrates,in order 
that you may come to a conclusion of your argument. 
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soc. Then for this purpose also, of not doing wrong, 
it seems we must provide ourselves with a certain 
power or art. 

CALL. To be sure. 

soc. Now what can be the art of providing so 
that we suffer no wrong, or as little as possible ? 
Consider if you take the same view of it as I do. 
For in my view it is this: one must cither be a 
ruler, or even a despot, in one’s city, or else an 
associate of the existing government. 

CALL. Do you note, Socrates, how ready I am to 
praise, when you say a gocd thing? This seems to 
me excellently spoken. 

soc. Then see if this next statement of mine 
strikes you as a good one too. It seems to me that 
the closest possible friendship between man and 
man is that mentioned by the sages of old time as 
“ like to like.” Do you not agree? 

cALL. I do. ` 

soc. So where you have a savage, uneducated 
ruler as despot, if there were some one in the city 
far better than he, I suppose the despot would be 
afraid of him and could never become a friend to 
him with all his heart ? 

caLL. That is so. 

soc. Nor a friend to anyone who was much inferior 
to him either; for the despot would despise him and 
never show him the attention due to a friend. 

caLL. That is true also. 

soc. Then the only friend of any account that 
remains for such a person is a man of his own temper, 
who blames and praises the same things, and is 
thus willing to be governed by him and to be subject 
to his rule. He is a man who will have great power 
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in that state ; him none will wrong with impunity. 
Js it not so? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Hence if one of the young men in that city 
should reflect: In what way can I have great power, 
and no one may do me wrong ?—this, it would 
seem, is the path he must take, to accustom himself 
from his earliest youth to be delighted and annoyed 
by the same things as his master, and contrive to 
be as like the other as possible. Is it not so? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And so this man will have attained to a 
condition of suffering no wrong and having great 
power—as your party maintain—in the city. 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. And of doing no wrong likewise? Or is it quite 
the contrary, if he is to be like his unjust ruler, 
and have great influence with him? Well, for my 
part, I think his efforts will be all the opposite way, 
that is, towards enabling himself to do as much 
wrong as possible and to pay no penalty for the 
wrong he does ; will they not ? 

CALL. Apparently. 

soc. And thus he will find himself possessed of the 
greatest evil, that of having his soul depraved and 
maimed as a result of his imitation of his master 
and the power he has got. 

CALL. You have a strange way of twisting your 
arguments, at each point, this way or that, Socrates! 
Surely you know that this imitator will put to 
death anyone who does not imitate his master, if 
he pleases, and will strip him of his property. 

soc. I know that, my good Callicles, if I am not 
deaf, as I have heard it so often of late from you and 
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Polus, and from almost every one else in the town; 
but you in return must hear what I say—that he 
will put a man to death if he pleases, but it will be a 
villain slaying a good man and true. 

CALL. And is not this the very thing that makes 
one indignant ??} 

soc. Not if one is a man of sense, as our argument 
indicates. Or do you suppose that the object of a 
man’s efforts should be to live as long a time as 
possible, and to cultivate those arts which preserve 
us from every danger; such as that which you bid 
me cultivate—rhetoric, the art that preserves us 
in the law courts ? 

CALL. Yes, on my word I do, and sound advice it 
is that I give you. 

soc. But now, my excellent friend, do you think 
there is anything grand in the accomplishment of 
swimming ? 

caLL. No, in truth, not I. 

soc. Yet, you know, that too saves men from 
death, when they have got into a plight of the kind 
in which that accomplishment is needed. But if 
this seems to you too small a thing, I will tell you 
of a more important one, the art of piloting, which 
saves not only our lives but also our bodies and our 
goods from extreme perils, as rhetoric does. And at 
the same time it is plain-fashioned and orderly, not 
giving itself grand airs in a pretence of performing 
some transcendent feat ; but in return for performing 
the same as the forensic art—bringing one safely 
over, it may be, from Aegina—it charges a fee, I 
believe, of two obols?; or if it be from Egypt or 
the Pontus, at the very most—for this great service 
of bringing safe home, as I said just now, oneself 
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and children and goods and womenfolk—on landing 
us in harbour it charges a couple of drachmae! ; 
and the actual possessor of the art, after performing 
all this, goes ashore and strolls on the quay by his 
vessels side, with an unobtrusive demeanour. 
For he knows, I expect, how to estimate the un- 
certainty as to which of his passengers he has 
benefited by not letting them be lost at sea, and 
which he has injured, being aware that he has put 
them ashore not a whit better than when they came 
aboard, either in body or in soul. And so he 
reckons out how wrong it is that, whereas a victim 
of severe and incurable diseases of the body who 
has escaped drowning is miserable in not having 
died, and has got no benefit at his hands, yet, if a 
man has many incurable diseases in that part of 
him so much more precious than the body, his soul, 
such a person is to live, and he will be doing him 
the service of saving him either from the sea or 
from a law-court or from any other peril whatso- 
ever: no, he knows it cannot be better for a man 
who is vicious to live, since he must needs live 
ill. 

This is why it is not the custom for the pilot to 
give himself grand airs, though he does save our 
lives; nor for the engineer either, my admirable 
friend, who sometimes has the power of saving lives 
in no less degree than a general—to say nothing 
of a pilot—or anyone else: for at times he saves 
whole cities. Can you regard him as comparable 
with the lawyer? And yet, if he chose to speak as 
you people do, Callicles, magnifying his business, 
he would bury you in a heap of words, pleading and 
urging the duty of becoming engineers, as the only 
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thing; for he would find reasons in plenty. But 
you none the less despise him and his special 
art, and you would call him “engineer” in a 
taunting sense, and would refuse either to bestow 
your daughier on his son or let your own son 
marry his daughter. And yet after the praises 
you sing of your own pursuits what fair ground 
have you for despising the engineer and the others 
whom I was mentioning just now? I know you 
would claim to be a better man and of better birth. 
But if “ better has not the meaning I give it, but 
virtue means just saving oneself and one's belongings, 
whatever one’s character may be, you are merely 
ridiculous in cavilling at the engineer and the doctor 
and every other art that has been produced for our 
safety. No, my gifted friend, you may find that the 
noble and the good are something different from 
saving and being saved. For as to living any 
particular length of time, this is surely a thing that 
any true man should ignore, and not set his heart 
on mere life; but having resigned all this to Heaven 
and believing what the women say—that not one 
of us can escape his destiny—he should then pro- 
ceed to consider in what way he will best live out 
his allotted span of life; whether in assimilating 
himself to the constitution of the state in which 
he may be dwelling—and so therefore now, whether 
it is your duty to make yourself as like as possible 
to the Athenian people, if you intend to win its 
affection and have great influence in the city: see 
if this is to your advantage and mine, so that we 
may not suffer, my distinguished friend, the fate 
that they say befalls the creatures who would draw 
«down the moon—the hags of Thessaly ;1 that our 
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choice of this power in the city may not cost us 
all that we hold most dear. But if you suppose 
that anyone in the world can transrnit to you such 
an art as will cause you to have great power in this 
state without conforming to its government either 
for better or for worse, in my opinion you are ill- 
advised, Callicles ; for you must be no mere imitator, 
but essentially like them, if you mean to achieve 
any genuine sort of friendship with Demus the 
Athenian people, ay, and I dare swear, with Demus 
son of Pyrilampes! as well. So whoever can render 
you most like them is the person to make you 
a statesman in the way that you desire to be a 
statesman, and a rhetorician; for everybody is 
delighted with words that are designed for his 
special temper, but is annoyed by what is spoken 
to suit aliens—unless you have some other view, 
dear creature. Have we any objection to this, 
Callicles ? | 

CALL. It seems to me, I cannot tell how, that your 
statement is right, Socrates, but I share the common 
feeling ; I do not quite believe you. 

soc. Because the love of Demus, Callicles, is there 
in your soul to resist me: but if haply we come to 
examine these same questions more than once, and 
better, you will believe. But now, remember that 
we said there were two treatments that might be 
used in the tendance of any particular thing, whether 
body or soul: one, making pleasure the aim in 
our dealings with it; the other, working for what 
is best, not indulging it but striving with it as hard 
as we can. Was not this the distinction we were 
making at that point ? 

caLL. Certainly. 
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soc. Then the one, aiming at pleasure, is ignoble 
and really nothing but flattery, is it not ? 

CALL. Be it so, if you like. 

soc. And the aim of the other is to make that 
which we are tending, whether it be body or soul, as 
good as may be. 

cALL. To be sure. 

soc. Then ought we not to make it.our endeavour, 
in tending our city and its citizens, to make those 
citizens as good as possible? For without this, 
you see, as we found in our former argument, there 
is no use in offering any other service, unless the 
intentions of those who are going to acquire either 
great wealth or special authority or any other sort of 
power be fair and honourable. Are we to grant 
that ? 

CALL. Certainly, if you so prefer. 

soc. Then if you and I, Callicles, in setting about 
some piece of public business for the state, were to 
invite one another to see to the building part of it, 
say the most important erections either of walls or 
arsenals or temples, would it be our duty to consider 
and examine ourselves, first as to whether we 
understood the art of building or not, and from whom 
we had learnt it? Would we have to do this, or 
not? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. And so again, in the second place, whether 
we had ever erected any building privately for one 
of our friends or for ourselves, and whether such build- 
ing was handsome or ugly? And if we found on con- 
sideration that we had been under good and reputable 
masters, and that there were many handsome 
buildings that had been erected by us with our 
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masters’ guidance, and many also by ourselves 
alone, after we had dispensed with our masters, 
it might, in those circumstances, be open to men of 
sense to enter upon public works: but if we had 
neither a master of ourselves to point to, nor any 
buildings at all, or only a number of worthless ones, 
in that case surely it would be senseless to attempt 
public works or invite one another to take them in 
hand. Shall we agree to the correctness of this 
statement or not? 

CALL. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And so too with all the rest: suppose, for 
instance, we had undertaken the duties of state- 
physicians, and were to invite one another to the 
work as qualified doctors, we should, I presume, 
have first inquired of each other, I of you and you of 
me: Let us see now, in Heaven’s name; how does 
Socrates himself stand as regards his body's health ¢ 
Or has anyone else, slave or free, ever had Socrates 
to thank for ridding him of a disease ? And I also, I 
fancy,should make the same sort of inquiry about you; 
and then, if we found we had never been the cause 
of an improvement in the bodily condition of any- 
one, stranger or citizen, man or woman,—by Heaven, 
Callicles, would it not in truth be ridiculous that men 
should descend to such folly that, before having plenty 
of private practice, sometimes with indifferent results, 
sometimes with success, and so getting adequate 
training in the art, they should, as the saying is, try 
to learn pottery by starting on a wine-jar,/ and start 
public practice themselves and invite others of their 
like to do so? Do you not think it would be mere 
folly to act thus ? 

CALL. I do. 
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soc. And now, most excellent sir, since you are 
yourself just entering upon a public career, and are 
inviting me to do the same, and reproaching me 
for not doing it, shall we not inquire of one another : 
Let us see, has Callicles ever made any of the citizens 
better? Is there one who was previously wicked, 
unjust, licentious, and senseless, and has to thank 
Callicles for making him an upright, honourable 
man, whether stranger or citizen, bond or free? 
Tell me, if anyone examines you in these terms, 
Callicles, what will you say? What human being 
will you claim to have made better by your inter- 
course ? Do you shrink from answering, if there 
really is some work of yours in private life that can 
serve as a step to your public practice ? 

CALL. You are contentious, Socrates ! 

soc. No, it is not from contentiousness that I ask 
you this, but from a real wish to know in what 
manner you can imagine you ought to conduct your- 
self as one of our public men. Or can it be, then, 
that you will let us see you concerning yourself with 
anything else in your management of the city’s 
affairs than making us, the citizens, as good as 
possible ? Have we not more than once already 
admitted that this is what the statesman ought to 
do? Have we admitted it or not? Answer. We 
have: I will answer for you. Then if this is what 
the good man ought to accomplish for his country, 
recall now those men whom you mentioned a little 
while ago, and tell me if you still consider that 
they showed themselves good citizens—Pericles 
and Cimon and Miltiades and Themistocles. 

cALL. Yes, I do. 

soc. Then if they were good, clearly each of them 
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was changing the citizens from worse to better. 
Was this so, or not? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. So when Pericles began to speak before the 
people, the Athenians were worse than when he 
made his last speeches ? 

cALL. Perhaps. 

soc. Not “perhaps,” as you say, excellent sir; 
it follows of necessity from what we have admitted, 
on the assumption that he was a good citizen. 

cALL. Well, what then ? 

soc. Nothing: but tell me one thing in addition, 
—whether the Athenians are said to have become 
better because of Pericles, or quite the contrary, 
to have been corrupted by him. What I, for my 
part, hear is that Pericles has made the Athenians 
idle, cowardly, talkative, and avaricious, by’ starting 
the system of public fees.* 

catL. You hear that from the folk with battered 
ears,” Socrates. 

soc. Ah, but what is no longer a matter of hear- 
say, but rather of certain knowledge, for you as well 
as for me, is that Pericles was popular at first, and 
the Athenians passed no degrading sentence upon 
him so long as they were “ worse ” ; but as soon as 
they had been made upright and honourable by 
him, at the end of our Pericles’ life they convicted 
him of embezzlement, and all but condemned him 
to death, clearly because they thought him a 
rogue. 

caLL. What then? Was Pericles a bad man on 
that account ? 


. 2 4e., people who show their Spartan sympathies by an 
addiction to boxing; ef. Protag. 342 B. 
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soc. Well, at any rate a herdsman in charge of 
asses or horses or oxen would be considered a bad 
one for being like that—if he took over animals 
that did not kick him or butt or bite, and in the 
result they were found to be doing all these things 
out of sheer wildness. Or do you not consider any 
keeper of any animal whatever a bad one, if he 
turns out the creature he received tame so much 
wilder than he found it? Do you, or do you not? 

caLL. Certainly I do, to oblige you. 

soc. Then oblige me still further by answering 
this : is man also one of the animals, or not ? 

caLL. Of course he is. 

soc. And Pericles had charge of men? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Well now, ought they not, as we admitted 
this moment, to have been made by him more Just 
instead of more unjust, if he was a good statesman 
while he had charge of them ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. And the just are gentle, as Homer said.} 
But what say you? Is it not so? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. But, however, he turned them out wilder 
than when he took them in hand, and that against 
himself, the last person he would have wished them 
to attack. 

CALL. You wish me to agree with you ? 

soc. Yes, if you consider I am speaking the truth. 

caLL. Then be it so. 

soc. And if wilder, more unjust and worse ? 


1 Our text of Homer contains no such saying. The 
_ nearest is that in Od. vi. 120, and ix. 175—% p oiy bBpicrai re 
kai Aypior, oùôè Sixacor, ‘* Wanton and wild are they, not just.” 
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caLL. Be it so. 

soc. Then Pericles was not a good statesman, by 
this argument. 

CALL. You at least say not. 

soc. And you too, I declare, by what you admitted. 
And now about Cimon once more, tell me, did not 
the people whom he tended ostracize him in order 
that they might not hear his voice for ten years? 
And Themistocles, did they not treat him in just 
the same way, and add the punishment of exile? 
And Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, they sentenced 
to be flung into the pit, and had it not been for the 
president, in he would have gone. And yet these 
men, had they been good in the way that you 
describe them, would never have met with such a 
fate. Good drivers, at any rate, do not keep their 
seat in the chariot at their first race to be thrown 
out later on, when they have trained their teams 
and acquired more skillin driving ! ‘This never occurs 
either in charioteering or in any other business; or 
do you think it does ? 

caLL. No, I do not. 

soc. So what we said before, it seems, was true, 
that we know of nobody who has shown himself a 
good statesman in this city of ours. You admitted 
there was nobody among those of the present day, 
but thought there were some amongst those of 
former times, and you gave these men the preference. 
But these we have found to be on a par with ours 
of the present day; and so, if they were orators, 
they employed neither the genuine art of rhetoric— 
else they would not have been thrown out—nor the 
flattering form of it. 

cALL. But still there can be no suggestion, Socrates, 
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that any of the present-day men has ever achieved 
anything like the deeds of anyone you may choose 
amongst those others. 

soc. My admirable friend, neither do I blame the 
latter, at least as servants of the state; indeed, I 
consider they have shown themselves more service- 
able than those of our time, and more able to 
procure for the city the things she desired. But in 
diverting her desires another way instead of com- 
plying with them—in persuading or compelling her 
people to what would help them to be better— 
they were scarcely, if at all, superior to their 
successors ; and that is the only business of a good 
citizen. But in providing ships and walls and arsenals, 
and various other things of the sort, I do grant you 
that they were cleverer than our leaders. Thus you 
and I are doing an absurd thing in this discussion : 
for during all the time that we have been debating 
we have never ceased circling round to the same 
point and misunderstanding each other. I at all 
events believe you have more than once admitted 
and decided that this management of either body or 
soul is a twofold affair, and that on one side it is a 
menial service, whereby it is possible to provide 
meat for our bodies when they are hungry, drink 
when thirsty, and when they are cold, clothing, 
bedding, shoes, or anything else that bodies are 
apt to desire : I purposely give you the same illustra- 
tions, in order that you may the more easily com- 
prehend. For as to being able to supply these 
things, either as a tradesman or a merchant or a 
manufacturer of any such actual things—baker 
or cook or weaver or shoemaker or tanner— it is 
no wonder that a man in such capacity should appear 
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to himself and his neighbours to be a minister 
of the body ; to every one, in fact, who is not aware 
that there is besides all these an art of gymnastics 
and medicine which really is, of course, ministration 
to the body, and which actually has a proper claim 
to rule over all those arts and to make use of their 
works, because it knows what is wholesome or 
harmful in meat and drink to bodily excellence, 
whereas all those others know it not ; and hence it is 
that, while those other arts are slavish and menial 
and illiberal in dealing with the body, gymnastics 
and medicine can fairly claim to be their mistresses. 
Now, that the very same is the case as regards the 
soul you appear to me at one time to understand to 
be my meaning, and you admit it as though you 
knew what [ meant; but a little later you come and 
tell me that men have shown themselves upright 
and honourable citizens in our city, and when I ask 
you who, you seem to me to be putting forward 
men of exactly the same sort in public affairs; as if, 
on my asking you who in gymnastics have ever 
been or now are good trainers of the body, you 
were to tell me, in all seriousness, “ Thearion, the 
baker, Mithaecus, the author of the book on Sicilian 
cookery, Sarambus, the vintner—these have shown 
themselves wonderful ministers of the body; the 
first providing admirable loaves, the second tasty 
dishes, and the third wine.” Now perhaps you 
would be indignant should I then say to you: “ Sir, 
you know nothing about gymnastics ; servants you 
tell me of, and caterers to appetites, fellows who have 
no proper and respectable knowledge of them, and 
who peradventure will first stuff and fatten men’s 
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bodies to the tune of their praises, and then cause 
them to lose even the flesh they had to start with ; 
and these in their turn will be too ignorant to cast 
the blame of their maladies and of their loss of 
original weight upon their regalers, but any people 
who chance to be by at the time and offer them 
some advice—just when the previous stuffing has 
brought, after the lapse of some time, its train of 
disease, since it was done without regard to what 
is wholesome—these are the people they will 
accuse and chide and harm as far as they can, 
while they will sing the praises of that former crew 
who caused the mischief. And you now, Callicles, 
are doing something very similar to this : you belaud 
men who have regaled the citizens with all the good 
cheer they desired. People do say they have made 
the city great ; but that it is with the swelling of an 
imposthume, due to those men of the former time, 
this they do not perceive. For with no regard for 
temperance and justice they have stuffed the city 
with harbours and arsenals and walls and tribute 
and suchlike trash; and so whenever that access of 
debility comes they will lay the blame on the 
advisers who are with them at the time, and belaud 
Themistocles and Cimon and Pericles, who caused al] 
the trouble ; and belike they will lay hold of you, 
if you are not on your guard, and my good friend 
Alcibiades, when they are losing what they had 
originally as well as what they have acquired, though 
you are not the authors, except perhaps part-authors, 
of the mischief. And indeed there is a senseless 
thing which I see happening now, and hear of, in con- 
nexion with the men of former times. For I observe 
that whenever the state proceeds against one of her 
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statesmen as a wrongdoer, they are indignant and 
protest loudly against such monstrous treatment : 
after all their long and valuable services to the state 
they are unjustly ruined at her hands, so they 
protest. But the whole thing is a lie; since there 
is not a single case in which a ruler of a city could 
ever be unjustly ruined by the very city that he 
rules. For it is very much the same with pretenders 
to statesmanship as with professors of sophistry. 
The sophists, in fact, with all their other accomplish- 
ments, act absurdly in one -point : claiming to be 
teachers of virtue, they often accuse their pupils of 
doing them an injury by cheating them of their 
fees and otherwise showing no recognition of the 
good they have done them. Now what can be more 
unreasonable than this plea? That men, after they 
have been made good and just, after all their in- 
justice has been rooted out by ‚their teacher and 
replaced by justice, should be unjust through some- 
thing that they have not! Does not this seem to 
you absurd, my dear friend? In truth you have 
forced me to make quite a harangue, Callicles, by 
refusing to answer. 

cALL. And you are the man who could not speak 
unless somebody answered you ? 

soc. Apparently I can. Just now, at any rate, I 
am rather extending my speeches, since you will not 
answer me. But in the name of friendship, my 
good fellow, tell me if you do not think it un- 
reasonable for a man, while professing to have 
made another good, to ‘blame him for being wicked 
in spite of having been made good by him and still 
being so? 

caLL. Yes. I do. 
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soc. Well, and you hear such things said by those 
who profess to give men education in virtue ? 

cALL. Ido; but what is one to say of such worthless 
people ? 

soc. And what is one to say of those who, professing 
to govern the state and take every care that she be 
as good as possible, turn upon her and accuse her, 
any time it suits them, of being utterly wicked? 
Do you see any difference between these men and 
the others? Sophist and orator, my estimable 
friend, are the same thing, or very much of a piece, 
as I was telling Polus; but you in your ignorance 
think the one thing, rhetoric, a very fine affair, and 
despise the other. Yet in reality sophistic is a 
finer thing than rhetoric by so much as legislation 
is finer than Judicature, and gymnastic than medicine: 
in fact, for my own part, I always regarded public 
speakers and sophists as the only people who have 
no call to complain of the thing that they themselves 
educate, for its wickedness towards them ; as other- 
wise they must in the same words be also charging 
themselves with having been of no use to those 
whom they say they benefit. Is it not so? 

cALL. Certainly. 

soc. And they alone, I presume, could most 
likely afford to give away their services without fee, 
if their words were true. For when a man has 
received any other service, for example, if he has 
acquired a fast pace from a trainer’s lessons, he 
might possibly cheat him of his due if the trainer 
freely offered himself and did not stipulate for a fee 
to be paid down by the other as nearly as possible 
at the moment when he imparted to him the fast 
` pace he required ; for it is not through a slow pace, 
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J conceive, that men act unjustly. but through 
injustice ; is it not ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And so whoever removes this particular 
thing, injustice, need never have a fear of being 
unjustly treated; this benefit alone may be freely 
bestowed without risk, granted that one really had 
the power of making people good. Is it not so? 

CALL. I agree. 

soc. Then this, it seems, is the reason why there 
is no disgrace in taking money for giving every 
other kind of advice, as about building or the rest 
of the arts. 

cALL. It does seem so. 

soc. But about this business of finding the way 
to be as good as’ possible, and of managing one’s 
own household or city for the best, it is recognized 
to be a disgrace for one to decline to give advice 
except for a payment in cash, is it not ? 

CALL. Yes. l 

soc. The reason evidently being that this is the 
only sort of service that makes the person so served 
desire to do one in return; and hence it is felt to 
be a good sign when this service that one has done is 
repaid to one in kind; but when this is not so, the 
contrary is felt. Is the case as I say? 

CALL. It is. 

soc. Then please specify to which of these two 
ministrations to the state you are inviting me-— 
that of struggling hard, like a doctor, with the 
Athenians to make them as good as possible, or 
that of seeking to serve their wants and humour 
them at every turn? Tell me the truth, Callicles ; 
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for it is only right that, as you began by speaking 
to me frankly, you should continue to tell me what 
you think. So now speak out like a good, generous 
man. 

CALL. I say then, the way of seeking to serve 
them. 

soc. So it is to a flatterer’s work, most noble sir, 
that you invite me ? 

caLL. Work for a mean Mysian, if you prefer the 
name, Socrates ; for unless you do as I say 

soc. Do not tell me, what you have so often 
repeated, that anyone who pleases will put me to 
death, lest I on my side should have to tell you 
that it will be a villain killing a good man; nor that 
anyone may strip me of whatever I have, lest I 
should have to say in my turn: Well, but when he 
has stripped me, he will not know what use to make 
of his spoil, but as he stripped me unjustly so will 
he use his spoil unjustly, and if unjustly, foully, and 
if foully, ill. 

cALL. It quite strikes me, Socrates, that you 
believe not one of these troubles could befall you, as 
though you dwelt out of the way, and could never 
be dragged into a law court by some perhaps utterly 
paltry rascal. 

soc. Then I am a fool, Callicles, in truth, if I do 
not suppose that in this city anyone, whoever he 
was, might find himself, as luck should have it, in 
any sort of plight. Of one thing, however, I am 
sure—that if ever I am brought before the court 
and stand in any such danger as you mention, it 
will be some villain who brings me there, for no 
honest man would prosecute a person who had done 
no wrong ; and it would be no marvel if I were put 
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to death. Would you like me to tell you my reason 
for expecting this ? 

cALL. Do, by all means. 

soc. I think I am one of few, not to say the only 
one, in Athens who attempts the true art of 
statesmanship, and the only man of the present 
time who manages affairs of state: hence, as the 
speeches that I make from time to time are not 
aimed at gratification, but at what is best instead 
of what is most pleasant, and as I do not care to 
deal in “ these pretty toys ” 1 that you recommend, 
I shall have not a word to say at the bar. The same 
case that I made out to Polus will apply to me; for 
I shall be like a doctor tried by a bench of children 
on a charge brought by a cook.2 Just consider what 
defence a person like that would make at such a 
pass, if the prosecutor should speak against him thus : 
‘Children, this fellow has done you all a great deal 
of personal mischief, and he destroys even the 
youngest of you by cutting and burning, and starves 
and chokes you to distraction, giving you nasty 
bitter draughts and forcing you to fast and thirst ; 
not like me, who used to gorge you with abundance 
of nice things of every sort.” What do you suppose 
a doctor brought to this sad pass could say for 
himself? Or if he spoke the truth—* All this I 
did, my boys, for your health "—how great, think 
you, would be the outcry from such a bench as that ? 
A loud one, would it not ? 

caALL. I daresay : one must suppose so. 

soc. Then you suppose he would be utterly at a 
loss what to say ? 

CALL. Quite so. 


2 Cf. 464 vb. 
515 
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soc. Such, however, I am sure would be my own 
fate if I were brought before the court. For not 
only shall I have no pleasures to plead as having 
been provided by me—which they regard as services 
and benefits, whereas I envy neither those who 
provide them nor those for whom they are provided— 
but if anyone alleges that I either corrupt the 
younger men by reducing them to perplexity, or 
revile the older with bitter expressions whether in 
private or in public, I shall be unable either to tell 
the truth and say—" It is on just grounds that I 
say all this, and it is your interest that I serve 
thereby, gentlemen of the jury ’—or to say any- 
thing else ; and- so I daresay any sort of thing, as 
luck may have it, will befall me. 

caALL. Then do you think, Socrates, that a man in 
such a case and with no power of standing up for 
himself makes a fine figure in a city ? 

soc. Yes, if he had that one resource, Callicles, 
which you have repeatedly admitted; if he had 
stood up for himself by avoiding any unjust word 
or deed in regard either to men or to gods. For this 
has been repeatedly admitted by us to be the most 
valuable kind of self-protection. Now if I were 
convicted of inability to extend this sort of protection 
to either myself or another, I should be ashamed, 
whether my conviction took place before many or 
few, or as between man and man; and if that 
inability should bring about my death, I should be 
sorely vexed: but if I came to my end through a 
lack of flattering rhetoric, I am quite sure you 
would see me take my death easily. For no man 
fears the mere act of dying, except he be utterly 
irrational and unmanly ; doing wrong is what one 
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fears : for to arrive in the nether world having one’s 
soul full fraught with a heap of misdeeds is the 
uttermost of all evils. And now, if you do not 
mind, I would like to tell you a tale to show you 
that the case is so. 

caLL. Well, as you have completed the rest of 
the business, go on and complete this also, 

soc. Give ear then, as they say, to a right fine 
story, which you will regard as a fable, I fancy, but 
J as an actual account; for what I am about to 
tell you I mean to offer as the truth. By Homer’s 
account,! Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto divided the 
sovereignty amongst them when they took it over 
from their father. Now in the time of Cronos there 
was a law concerning mankind, and it holds to this 
very day amongst the gods, that every man who has 
passed a just and holy life departs after his decease 
to the Isles of the Blest, and dwells in all happiness 
apart from ill; but whoever has lived unjustly and 
impiously goes to the dungeon of requital and penance 
which, you know, they call Tartarus. Of these men 
there were judges in Cronos’ time, and when Zeus 
had but newly begun his reign—living men to Judge 
the living upon the day when each was to breathe his 
last; and thus the cases were being decided amiss. 
So Pluto and the overseers from the Isles of the 
Blest came before Zeus with the report that they 
found men passing over to either abode undeserving. 
Then sj:ake Zeus: “ Nay,” said he, “I will put a 
stop to these proceedings. ‘The cases are now 
indeed judged ill; and it is because they who are 
on trial are tried in their clothing, for they are tried 
alive. Now many,” said he, “ who have wicked 
souls are clad in fair bodies and ancestry and wealth, 
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and at their judgement appear many witnesses to 
testify that their lives have been just. Now, the 
judges are confounded not only by their evidence 
but at the same time by being clothed themselves 
while they sit in judgement, having their own soul 
muffled in the veil of eyes and ears and the whole 
body. Thus all these are a hindrance to them, 
their own habiliments no less than those of the 
judged. Well, first of all,” he said, “ we must put 
_ a stop to their foreknowledge of their death; for 
this they at present foreknow. However, Pro- 
metheus has already been given the word to stop 
this in them. Next they must be stripped bare of 
all those things before they are tried; for they 
must stand their trial dead. Their judge also must 
be naked, dead, beholding with very soul the very 
soul of each immediately upon his death, bereft of 
all his kin and having left behind on earth all that 
fine array, to the end that the judgement may be 
just. Now I, knowing all this before you, have 
appointed sons of my own to be judges; two 
from Asia, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and one from 
Kurope, Aeacus. These, when their life is ended, 
shall give judgement in the meadow at the dividing 
of the road, whence are the two ways leading, one 
to the Isles of the Blest, and the other to Tartarus. 
And those who come from Asia shall Rhadamanthus 
try, and those from Europe, Aeacus ; and to Minos 
[ will give the privilege of the final decision, if the 
other two be in any doubt ; that the judgement upon 
this Journey of mankind may be supremely just.” 
This, Callicles, is what I have heard and believe 
to be true ; and from these stories, on my reckoning, 
we must draw some such moral as this: death, as 
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it seems to me, is actually nothing but the dis- 
connexion of two things, the soul and the body, 
from each other. And so when they are disconnected 
from one another, each of them keeps its own 
condition very much as it was when the man was 
alive, the body having its own nature, with its treat- 
ments and experiences all manifest upon it. For 
instance, if anyone's body was large by nature or 
by feeding or by both when he was alive, his corpse 
will be large also when he is dead; and if he was 
fat, it will be fat too after his death, and so on for 
the rest; or again, if he used to follow the fashion 
of long hair, long-haired also will be his corpse. 
Again, if anyone had been a sturdy rogue, and bore 
traces of his stripes in scars on his body, either from 
the whip or from other wounds, while yet alive, 
then after death too his body has these marks 
visible upon it; or if anyone's limbs were broken 
or distorted in life, these same effects are manifest 
in death. Ina word, whatever sort of bodily appear- 
ance a man had acquired in life, that is manifest 
also after his death either wholly or in the main for 
some time. And so it seems to me that the same 
is the case with the soul too, Callicles: when a 
man’s soul is stripped bare of the body, all its natural 
gifts, and the experiences added to that soul as 
the result of his various pursuits, are manifest in it. 
So when they have arrived in presence of their 
judge, they of Asia before Rhadamanthus, these 
Rhadamanthus sets before him and surveys the 
soul of each, not knowing whose it is; nay, often 
when he has laid hold of the Great King or some 
other prince or potentatc, he perceives the utter 
unhealthiness of his soul, striped all over with the 
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scourge, and a mass of wounds, the work of perjuries 
and injustice ; where every act has left its smirch 
upon his soul, where all is awry through falsehood 
and imposture, and nothing straight because of a 
nurture that knew not truth: or, as the result of 
a course of license, luxury, insolence, and incontin- 
ence, he finds the soul full fraught with disproportion 
and ugliness. Beholding this he sends it away in dis- 
honour straight to the place of custody, where on 
its arrival it is to endure the sufferings that are 
fitting. And it is fitting that every one under 
punishment rightly inflicted on him by another 
should either be made better and profit thereby, or 
serve as an example to the rest, that others seeing 
the sufferings he endures may in fear amend them- 
selves. Those who are benefited by the punishment 
they get from gods and men are they who have 
committed remediable offences; but still it is 
through bitter throes of pain that they receive their 
benefit both here and in the nether world; for in 
no other way can there be riddance of iniquity. 
But of those who have done extreme wrong and, as 
a result of such crimes, have become incurable, of 
those are the examples made; no longer are they 
profited at all themselves, since they are incurable, 
but others are profited who behold them undergoing 
for their transgressions the greatest, sharpest, and 
most fearful sufferings evermore, actually hung up 
as examples there in the infernal dungeon, a 
spectacle and a lesson to such of the wrongdoers 
as arrive from time to time. Among them I say 
Archelaus also will be found, if what Polus tells us is 
true, and every other despot of his sort. And I 
think, moreover, that most of these examples have 
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come from despots and kings and potentates and 
public administrators ; for these, since they have a 
free hand, commit the greatest and most impious 
offences. Homer also testifies to this; for he has 
represented kings and potentates as those who are 
punished everlastingly in the nether world— 
Tantalus and Sisyphus and Tityus; but Thersites, 
or any other private person who was wicked, has 
been portrayed by none as incurable and therefore 
subjected to heavy punishment; no doubt because 
he had not a free hand, and therefore was in 
fact happier than those who had. For in fact, 
Callicles, it is among the powerful that we find the 
specially wicked men. Still there is nothing to 
prevent good men being found even among these, 
and it deserves our special admiration when they 
are; for it is hard, Callicles, and deserving of no 
slight praise, when a man with a perfectly free 
hand for injustice lives always a just life. The men 
of this sort are but few,—for indeed there have 
been, and I expect there yet will be, both here and 
elsewhere, men of honour and excellence in this 
virtue of administering justly what is committed 
to their charge: one in fact there has been whose 
fame stands high among us and throughout the rest 
of Greece, Aristeides, son of Lysimachus. But most 
of those in power, my excellent friend, prove to 
be bad. So, as I was saying, whenever the judge 
Rhadamanthus has to deal with such an one, he 
knows nothing else of him at all, neither who he is 
nor of what descent, but only that he is a wicked 
person ; and on perceiving this he sends him away 
to Tartarus, first setting a mark on him to show 
whether he deems it a curable or an incurable case 3 
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and when the man arrives there he suffers what is 
fitting. Sometimes, when he discerns another soul 
that has lived a holy life in company with truth, a 
private man’s or any other’s—especially, as I claim, 
Callicles, a philosopher's who has minded his owr 
business and not been a busybody in his lifetime— 
he is struck with admiration and sends it off to the 
Isles of the Blest. And exactly the same is the 
procedure of Aeacus: each of these two holds a 
rod in his hand as he gives judgement ; but Minos 
sits as supervisor, distinguished by the golden 
sceptre that he holds, as Odysseus in Homer tells 
how he saw him— 


Holding a golden sceptre, speaking dooms to the dead. 


Now for my part, Callicles, I am convinced by 
these accounts, and I consider how I may be able to 
show my judge that my soul is in the best of health. 
So giving the go-by to the honours that most men 
seek I shall try, by inquiry into the truth, to be 
really good in as high a degree as I am able, both 
in my life and, when I come to die, in my death. 
And I invite all other men likewise, to the best 
of my power, and you particularly I invite in return,’ 
to this life and this contest, which I say is worth 
all other contests on this earth; and I make it a 
reproach to you, that you will not be able to deliver 
yourself when your trial comes and the judgement 
of which I told you just now; but when you go 
before your judge, the son of Aegina,’ and he grips 
you and drags you up, you will gape and feel dizzy 
there no less than I do here, and some one perhaps 


3 Aegina, daughter of the river-god Asopus, was the 
mother of Aeacus by Zeus. 
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will give you, yes, a degrading box on the ear, and 
will treat you with every kind of contumely. 
Possibly, however, you regard this as an old 
wife’s tale, and despise it; and there would be no 
wonder in our despising it if with all our searching 
we could somewhere find anything better and truer 
than this: but as it is, you observe that you three, 
who are the wisest of the Greeks in our day—you 
and Polus and Gorgias—are unable to prove that 
we ought to live any other life than this, which is 
evidently advantageous also in the other world. 
But among the many statements we have made, 
while all the rest are refuted this one alone is un- 
shaken—that doing wrong is to be more carefully 
shunned than suffering it; that above all things a 
man should study not to seem but to be good both 
in private. and in public; that if one becomes bad 
in any respect.one must be corrected ; that this is 
good in the second place,—next to being just, to 
become so and to be corrected by paying the 
penalty ; and that every kind of flattery, with regard 
either to oneself or to others, to few or to many, 
must be avoided; and that rhetoric is to be used 
for this one purpose always, of pointing to what 
is just, and so is every other activity. Take my 
advice, therefore, and follow me where, if you once 
arrive, you will be happy both in life and after life’s 
end, as this account declares. And allow anyone 
to contemn you as a fool and foully maltreat you if 
he chooses; yes, by Heaven, and suffer undaunted 
the shock of that ignominious cuff; for you will 
come to no harm if you be really a good and upright 
man, practising virtue. And afterwards, having 
practised it together, we shall in due course, if we 
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deem it right, embark on politics, or proceed to 
consult on whatever we may think fit, being then 
better equipped for such counsel than we are now. 
For it is disgraceful that men in such a condition 
as we now appear to be in should put on a swagger- 
ing, important air when we never continue to be of 
the same mind upon the same questions, and those 
the greatest of all—we are so sadly uneducated. 
Let us therefore take as our guide the doctrine 
now disclosed, which indicates to us that this way 
of life is best—to live and die in the practice alike 
of justice and of all other virtue. This then let us 
follow, and to this invite every one else; not that 
to which you trust yourself and invite me, for it is 
nothing worth, Callicles. 
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Socrates, HIPPIAS 


soc. Hippias, beautiful and wise, what a long 
time it is since you have put in at the port of 
Athens ! 

HIPP. [ am too busy, Socrates. For whenever 
Elis needs to have any business transacted with 
any of the states, she always comes to me first of 
her citizens and chooses me as envoy, thinking that 
I am the ablest judge and messenger of the words 
that are spoken by the several states. So I have 
often gone as envoy to other states, but most often 
and concerning the most numerous and important 
matters to Lacedaemon. For that reason, then, 
since you ask me, I do not often come to this 
neighbourhood. | 

soc. That’s what it is, Hippias, to be a truly 
wise and perfect man! For you are both in your 
private capacity able to earn much money from the 
young and to confer upon them still greater benefits 
than you receive, and in public affairs you are able 
to benefit your own state, as a man must who is 
to be not despised but held in high repute among 
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the many. And yet, Hippias, what in the world 
is the reason why those men of old whose names 
are called great in respect to wisdom—Pittacus, and 
Bias, and the Milesian Thales! with his followers— 
and also the later ones, down to Anaxagoras, are 
all, or most of them, found to refrain from affairs 
of state ? 

HIPP. What else do you suppose, Socrates, than 
that they were not able to compass by their wisdom 
both public and private matters ? 

soc. Then for Heaven’s sake, just as the other 
arts have progressed, and the ancients are of no 
account in comparison with the artisans of to-day, 
shall we say that your art also has progressed and 
those of the ancients who were concerned with 
wisdom are of no account in comparison with you ? 

HIPP. Yes, you are quite right. 

soc. Then, Hippias, if Bias were to come to life 
again now, he would be a laughing-stock in com- 
parison with you, just as the sculptors say that 
Daedalus,” if he were to be born now and were to 
create such works as those from which he got his 
reputation, would be ridiculous. 

HIPP. That, Socrates, is exactly as you say. I, 
however, am in the habit of praising the ancients 
and our predecessors rather than the men of the 
present day, and more greatly, as a precaution 
against the envy of the living and through fear of 
the wrath of those who are dead. 

soc. Yours, Hippias, is a most excellent way, 
at any rate, of speaking about them and of thinking, 
it seems to me; and I can bear you witness that 
you speak the truth, and that your art really has 


* Daedalus, the traditional inventor of sculpture. 
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progressed in the direction of ability to carry on 
public together with private affairs. For this man! 
Gorgias, the sophist from Leontini, came here from 
home in the public capacity of envoy, as being best 
able of all the citizens of Leontini to attend to the 
interests of the community, and it was the general 
opinion that he spoke excellently in the public 
assembly, and in his private capacity, by giving 
exhibitions and associating with the young, he 
earned and received a great deal of money from 
this city ; or, if you like, our friend here, Prodicus, 
often went to other places in a public capacity, and 
the last time, just lately, when he came here in a 
public capacity from Ceos, he gained great reputa- 
tion by his speaking before the Council, and in his 
private capacity, by giving. exhibitions and associ- 
ating with the young, he received a marvellous 
sum of money; but none of those ancients ever 
thought fit to exact money as payment for his wisdom 
or to give exhibitions among people of various places ; 
so simple-minded were they, and so unconscious of 
the fact that money is of greatest value. But either 
of these two has earned more money from his wisdom 
than any artisan from his art. And even before these 
Protagoras did so. 

HIPP. Why, Socrates, you know nothing of the 
beauties of this. For if you were to know how 
much money I have made, you would be amazed. 
I won’t mention the rest, but once, when I went 
to Sicily, although Protagoras was staying there 
and had a great reputation and was the older, 
I, who was much younger, made in a very short 


dramatic, date of this dialogue, would, then, be shortly 
after the time of Gorgias’ activity at Athens. 
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timé more than one hundred and fifty minas, and 
in one very small place, Inycus, more than twenty 
minas; and when I came home, I took this and 
gave it to my father, so that he and the other citizens 
were overwhelmed with amazement. And I pretty 
well think I have made more money than any other 
two sophists together. 

soc. That’s a fine thing you say, Hippias, and 
strong testimony to your wisdom and that of the 
men of to-day and to their great superiority to the 
ancients. For the earlier sophists of the school of 
Anaxagoras must have been very ignorant to judge 
from what is said, according to your view ; for they 
say that what happened to Anaxagoras was the 
opposite of what happens to you ; for though much 
money was left him, he neglected it and lost it all ; 
so senseless was his wisdom. And they tell similar 
tales about others among the ancients. So this 
seems to me fine testimony that you adduce for the 
wisdom of the men of to-day as compared with the 
earlier men, and many people agree with me that 
the wise man must be wise for himself especially ! ; 
and the test of this is, who makes the most money. 
Well, so much for that. But tell me this: at which 
of the cities that you go to did you make the most 
money? Or are we to take it that it was at 
Lacedaemon, where your visits have been most 
frequent ? | 

HIPP. No, by Zeus, it was not, Socrates. 

soc. What’s that you say? But did you make 
least there ? 

HIPP. Why, I never made anything at all. 


+ Apparently a proverbial expression, like “ physician, 
heal thyself ” or “ look out for number one.” 
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soc. That is a prodigious marvel that you tell, 
Hippias; and say now: is not your wisdom such 
as to make those who are in contact with it and 
learn it, better men in respect to virtue ? 

HIPP. Yes, much better, Socrates. 

soc. But you were able to make the sons of the 
Inycenes better, and had no power to improve the 
sons of the Spartans ? 

HIPP. That is far from true. 

soc. Well, then, the Siceliotes desire to become 
better, and the Lacedaemonians do not? 

HIPP. No certainly, Socrates, the Lacedaemonians 
also desire it. 

soc. Then it was for lack of money that they 
avoided intercourse with you ? 

Hipp. Not at all, since they have plenty of money 

soc. What, then, could be the reason, that when 
they desired it and had money, and you had power 
to confer upon them the greatest benefits, they 
did not send you away loaded with money? But 
I see; perhaps the Lacedaemonians might educate 
their own children better than you? Shall we state 
it so, and do you agree? 

HIPP. Not in the least. 

soc. Then were you not able to persuade the 
young men at Lacedaemon that they would make 
more progress towards virtue by associating with 
you than with their own people, or were you power- 
less to persuade their fathers that they ought rather 
to hand them over to you than to care for them 
themselves, if they are at all concerned for their 
sons? For surely they did not begrudge it to 
their children to become as good as possible. 

HIPP. I do not think they begrudged it. 
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soc. But certainly Lacedaemon is well governed. 

HIPP. Of course it is. 

soc. And in well-governed states virtue is most 
highly honoured. 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. And you know best of all men how to trans- 
mit that to another. 

Hipp. Much best, Socrates. 

soc. Well, he who knows best how to transmit 
horsemanship would be most honoured in Thessaly 
of all parts of Greece and would receive most money 
—and anywhere else where horsemanship is a 
serious interest, would he not ? 

HIPP. Very likely. 

soc. Then will not he who is able to transmit 
the doctrines that are of most value for the acquisi- 
tion of virtue be most highly honoured in Lacedaemon 
and make most money, if he so wishes, and in any 
other of the Greek states that is well governed ? 
But do you, my friend, think he will fare better 
in Sicily and at Inycus? Are we to believe that, 
Hippias? For if you tell us to do so, we must 
believe it. 

Hipp. Yes, for it is not the inherited usage of 
the Lacedaemonians to change their laws or to 
educate their children differently from what is 
customary. 

soc. What? For the Lacedaemonians is it the 
hereditary usage not to act rightly, but to commit 
errors ? 

HIPP. I wouldn’t say so, Socrates. 

soc. Would they, then, not act rightly in educat- 
ing the young men better, but not in educating 
them worse ? 
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HIPP. Yes, they would; but it is not lawful for 
them to give them a foreign education; for you 
may be sure that if anybody had ever received 
money there in payment for education, I should 
have received by far the most; they certainly 
enjoy hearing me and they applaud me; but, as 
I say, it is not the law. 

soc. But, Hippias, do you say that law is an 
injury to the state, or a benefit ? 
= HIPP. It is made, I think, with benefit in view, 

but sometimes, if the law is badly made, it is injurious. 
soc. Well, then, is it not true that those who 
make the law make it as the greatest good to the 
state, and that without this it is impossible to enjoy 
good government ? 

HIPP. What you say is true. 

soc. Then, when those who make the laws miss 
the good, they have missed the lawful and the law ; 
or what do you say ? 

HIPP. Speaking accurately, Socrates, that is true ; 
however, men are not accustomed to think so. 

soc. The men who know, Hippias, or those who 
do not know? 

HIPP. The many. 

soc. Are these, the many, those who know the 
truth ? 

HIPP. Certainly not. 

soc. But surely those who know, think that in 
truth for all men that which is more beneficial is 
more lawful than that which is less beneficial; or 
do you not agree ? 

HIPP. Yes, I agree that they think it is so in 
truth. 
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soc. Well, it actually is as those who know think 
it is, is it not? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. But for the Lacedaemonians, as you say, 
it is more beneficial to be educated in your educa- 
tion, which is foreign, than in the local education. 

HIPP. Yes, and what I say is true. 

soc. And do you say this also, Hippias, that 
beneficial things are more lawful ? 

HIPP. Yes, I said so. 

soc. Then, according to what you say, it is more 
lawful for the sons of the Lacedaemonians to be 
educated by Hippias and less lawful for them to 
be educated by their fathers, if in reality they will 
be more benefited by you. 

HIPP. But certainly they will be benefited, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then the Lacedaemonians jn not giving you 
money and entrusting their sons to you, act contrary 
to law. 

HIPP. I agree to that ; for you seem to be making 
your argument in my favour, and there is no need 
of my opposing it. 

soc. Then, my friends, we find that the Lace- 
daemonians are law-breakers, and that too in the 
most important affairs—they who are regarded as 
the most law-abiding of men. But then, for Heaven’s 
sake, Hippias, what sort of discourses are those for 
which they applaud you and which they enjoy 
hearing? Or are they evidently those which you 
understand most admirably, those about the stars 
and the phenomena of the heavens ? 

HIPP. Not in the least; they won't even endure 
those. 
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soc. But they enjoy hearing about geometry ? 

wipe. Not at all, since one might say that many 
of them do not even know how to count. 

soc. Then they are far from enduring a lecture 
by you on the processes of thought. 

nipp. Far from it indeed, by Zeus. 

soc. Well, then, those matters which you of all 
men know best how to discuss, concerning the value 
of letters and syllables and rhythms and harmonies ? 

nipp. Harmonies indeed, my good fellow, and 
letters ! 

soc. But then what are the things about which 
they like to listen to you and which they applaud ? 
Tell me yourself, for | cannot discover them. 

upp. They are very fond of hearing about the 
genealogies of heroes and men, Socrates, and the 
foundations of cities in ancient times and, in short, 
about antiquity in general, so that for their sake 
I have been obliged to learn all that sort of thing 
by heart and practise it thoroughly. 

soc. By Zeus, Hippias, it is lucky for you that 
the Lacedaemonians do not enjoy hearing one 
recite the list of our archons from Solon’s time ; 
if they did, you would have trouble in learning it 
by heart. 

upp. How so, Socrates? After hearing them 
once, I can remember fifty names. 

soc. True, but I did not understand that you 
possess the science of memory ; and so I under- 
stand that the Lacedaemonians naturally enjoy 
you as one who knows many things, and they make 
use of you as children make use of old women, to 
tell stories agreeably. 
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HIPP. And by Zeus, Socrates, I have just lately 
gained reputation there by telling about noble or 
beautiful pursuits, recounting what those of a young 
man should be. For I have a very beautiful dis- 
course composed about them, well arranged in its 
words and also in other respects. And the plan of 
the discourse, and its beginning, is something like 
this: After the fall of Troy, the story goes that 
Neoptolemus asked Nestor what the noble and 
beautiful pursuits were, by following which a young 
man would become most famous; so after that we 
have Nestor speaking and suggesting to him very 
many lawful and most beautiful pursuits. That dis- 
course, then, I delivered there and intend to deliver 
here the day after to-morrow in Pheidostratus’s 
schoolroom, with many other things worth hearing ; 
for Eudicus, the son of Apemantus, asked me to do so. 
Now be sure to be there yourself and to bring others 
who are able to judge of discourses that they hear. 

soc. Well, that shall be done, God willing, Hippias. 
Now, however, give me a brief answer to a question 
about your discourse, for you reminded me of the 
beautiful just at the right moment. For recently, 
my most excellent friend, as I was finding fault 
with some things in certain speeches as ugly and 
praising other things as beautiful, a man threw me 
into confusion by questioning ‘me very insolently 
somewhat after this fashion: “ How, if you please, 
do you know, Socrates,” said he, “ what sort of 
things are beautiful and ugly? For, come now, 
could you tell me what the beautiful is?” And I, 
being of no account, was at a loss and could not 
answer him properly ; and so, as I was going away 
from the company, I was angry with myself and 
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reproached myself, and threatened that the first 
time I met one of you wise men, I would hear and 
learn and practise and then go back to the man 
who questioned me to renew the wordy strife. So 
now, as I say, you have come at the right moment ; 
just teach me satisfactorily what the absolute 
beautiful is, and try in replying to speak as accurately 
as possible, that I may not be confuted a second 
time and be made ridiculous again. For you doubt- 
less know clearly, and this would doubtless be but 
a small example of your wide learning. 

HIPP. Yes, surely, by Zeus, a small one, Socrates, 
and, I may say, of no value. 

soc. Then I shall learn it easily, and nobody will 
confute me any more. 

HIPP. Nobody, surely ; for in that case my pro- 
fession would be worthless and ordinary. 

soc. That is good, by Hera, Hippias, if we are 
to worst the fellow. But may I without hindering 
you imitate him, and when you answer, take excep- 
tion to what you say, in order that you may give 
me as much practice as possible? For I am more 
or less experienced in taking exceptions. So, if 
it is all the same to you, I wish to take exceptions, 
that I may learn more vigorously. 

HIPP. Oh yes, take exceptions. For, as I said 
just now, the question is no great matter, but I 
could teach you to answer much harder ones than 
this, so that nobody in the world could confute 

ou. 
soc. Oh how good that is! But come, since you 
tell me to do so, now let me try to play that man’s 
part, so far as possible, and ask you questions. For 
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if you were to deliver for him this discourse that 
you mention, the one about beautiful pursuits, when 
he had heard it, after you had stopped speaking, 
the very first thing he would ask about would be 
the beautiful; for he has that sort of habit, and 
he would say, “Stranger from Elis, is it not by 
justice that the just are just ? ” So answer, Hippias, 
as though he were asking the question. 

HIPP. I shall answer that it is by justice. 

soc. “Then this—I mean justice—is something ? ” 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. “ Then, too, by wisdom the wise are wise 
and by the good all things are good, are they not ? ” 

HIPP, Of course. 

soc. ““ And justice, wisdom, and so forth are 
something ; for the just, wise, and so forth would 
not be such by them, if they were not something.” 

HIPP. To be sure, they are something. 

soc, “ Then are not all beautiful things beautiful 
by the beautiful ? ” 

HIPP. Yes, by the beautiful. 

soc. “ By the beautiful, which is something ? ” 

HIPP. Yes, for what alternative is there ? 

soc. “‘ Tell me, then, stranger,’ he will say, 
“ what is this, the beautiful ? ” 

Hipp. Well, Socrates, does he who asks this 
question want to find out anything else than what 
is beautiful ? 

soc. I do not think that is what he wants to find 
out, but what the beautiful is. 

HIPP. And what difference is there between the 
two? 

soc. Do you think there is none ? 

HIPP. Yes, for there is no difference. 
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soc. Well, surely it is plain that you know best ; 
but still, my good friend, consider ; for he asked you, 
not what is beautiful, but what the beautiful is. 

HIPP. I understand, my good friend, and I will 
answer and tell him what the beautiful is, and I shall 
never be confuted. For be assured, Socrates, if I 
must speak the truth, a beautiful maiden is beautiful. 

soc. Beautifully answered, Hippias, by the dog, 
and notably! Then if I give this answer, I shall have 
answered the question that was asked, and shall have 
answered it correctly, and shall never be confuted ? 

HIPP. Yes, for how could you, Socrates, be con- 
futed, when you say what everybody thinks, and 
when all who hear it will bear witness that what you 
say is correct ? 

soc. Very well; certainly. Come, then, Hippias, 
let me rehearse to myself what you say. The man 
will question me in some such fashion as this : ° Come 
Socrates, answer me. All these things which you 
say are beautiful, if the absolute beautiful is anything, 
would be beautiful?” And I shall say that if a 
beautiful maiden is beautiful, there is something by 
reason of which these things would be beautiful. 

HIPP. Do you think, then, that he will still attempt 
to refute you and to show that what you say is not 
beautiful, or, if he does attempt it, that he will not be 
ridiculous ? 

soc. That he will attempt it, my admirable friend, 
I am sure; but whether the attempt will make him 
ridiculous, the event will show. However, I should 
like to tell you what he will ask. 

HIPP. Do so. 

soc. “ How charming you are, Socrates ! ” he will 
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say. “‘ But is not a beautiful mare beautiful, which 
even the god praised in his oracle? ” 1 What shall 
we say, Hippias? Shall we not say that the mare is 
beautiful, I mean the beautiful mare? For how 
could we dare to deny that the beautiful thing is 
beautiful ? 

HIPP, Quite true, Socrates ; for what the god said 
is quite correct, too; for very beautiful mares are 
bred in our country. 

soc. “ Very well,” he will say, “ and how about a 
beautiful lyre? Is it not beautiful?” Shall we 
agree, Hippias ? 


€ 


HIPP. Yes. 
soc. After this, then, the man will ask, I am sure, 
judging by his character: “ You most excellent 


man, how about a beautiful pot? Is it, then, not 
beautiful ? ” 

HIPP. Socrates, who is the fellow? What an 
uncultivated person, who has the face to mention 
such worthless things in a dignified discussion ! 

soc. That’s the kind of person he is, Hippias, not 
elegant, but vulgar, thinking of nothing but the 
truth. But nevertheless the man must be answered, 
and I will declare my opinion beforehand : if the 
pot were made by a good potter, were smooth and 
round and well fired, as are some of the two-handled 
pots, those that hold six choes,” very beautiful ones— 


* Better than all other land is the land of Pelasgian Argos, 
Thracian mares are the best, and the Lacedaemonian 
women.” 


To be sure, nothing is said about the beauty of the mares, 
and the reference to Elis contained in rap huv just below 
is hard to reconcile with the Thracian mares of the oracle. 

2 The xots was 5°76 pints. 
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if that were the kind of pot he asked about, we must 
agree that it is beautiful ; for how could we say that 
being beautiful it is not beautiful ? 

HIPP. We could not at all, Socrates. 

soc. “ Then,” he will say, “ a beautiful pot also 
is beautiful, is it not? Answer.” 

HIPP. Well, Socrates, it is like this, I think. This 
utensil, when well wrought, is beautiful, but absolutely 
considered it does not deserve to be regarded as 
beautiful in comparison with a mare and a maiden 
and all the beautiful things. 

soc. Very well; I understand, Hippias, that the 
proper reply to him who asks these questions is this : 
“ Sir, you are not aware that the saying of Heracleitus 
is good, that ‘the most beautiful of monkeys is ugly 
compared with the race of man,’ and the most beauti- 
ful of pots is ugly compared with the race of maidens, 
as Hippias the wise man says.” Is it not so, Hippias ? 

HIPP. Certainly, Socrates ; you replied rightly. 

soc. Listen then. For I am sure that after this 
he will say: “ Yes, but, Socrates, if we compare 
maidens with gods, will not the same thing happen to 
them that happened to pots when compared with 
maidens? Will not the most beautiful maiden 
appear ugly? Or does not Heracleitus, whom you 
cite, mean just this, that the wisest of men, if com- 
pared with a god, will appear a monkey, both in 
wisdom and in beauty and in everything else? Shall 
we agree, Hippias, that the most beautiful maiden is 
ugly if compared with the gods ? 

HIPP. Yes, for who would deny that, Socrates ? 
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soc. If, then, we agree to that, he will laugh and 
say : “‘ Socrates, do you remember the question you 
were asked?” “I do,” I shall say, “ the question 
was what the absolute beautifulis.’’ “‘ Then,” he will 
say, “ when you were asked for the beautiful, do 
you give as your reply what is, as you yourself say, no 
more beautiful than ugly?” “ Soit seems,” I shall 
say; or what do you, my friend, advise me to say? 

Hipp. That is what I advise; for, of course, in 
saying that the human race is not beautiful in com- 
parison with gods, you will be speaking the truth. 

soc. ‘‘ But if I had asked you,” he will say, “ in 
the beginning what is beautiful and ugly, if you had 
replied as you now do, would you not have replied 
correctly ? But do you still think that the absolute 
beautiful, by the addition of which all other things 
are adorned and made to appear beautiful, when its 
form is added to any of them—do you think that is a 
maiden or a mare or a lyre? ” 

Hipp. Well, certainly, Socrates, if that is what he is 
looking for, nothing is easier than to answer and tell 
him what the beautiful is, by which all other things 
are adorned and by the addition of which they are 
made to appear beautiful. So the fellow is very 
simple-minded and knows nothing about beautiful 
possessions. For if you reply to him: “ This that 
you ask about, the beautiful, is nothing else but gold,” 
he will be thrown into confusion and will not attempt 
toconfute you. For we all know, I fancy, that where- 
ever this is added, even what before appears ugly 
will appear beautiful when adorned with gold. 

soc. You don’t know the man, Hippias, what a 
wretch he is, and how certain not to accept anything 
easily. 
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Hipp, What of that, then, Socrates ? For he must 
perforce accept what is correct, or if he does not 
accept it, be ridiculous. 

soc. This reply, my most excellent friend, he not 
only will certainly not accept, but he will even jeer 
at me grossly and will say: “ You lunatic, do you 
think Pheidias is a bad craftsman?” And I shall 
say, ‘‘ Not in the least.” 

HIPP. And you will be right, Socrates. 

soc. Yes, to be sure. Consequently when I agree 
that Pheidias is a good craftsman, “ Well, then,” he 
will say, “ do you imagine that Pheidias did not know 
this beautiful that you speak of? ” “ Why do you 
ask that ? ” I shall say. “ Because,” he will say, “ he 
did not make the eyes of his Athena of gold, nor the 
rest of her face, nor her hands and feet, if, that is, they 
were sure to appear most beautiful provided only 
they were made of gold, but he made them of ivory ; 
evidently he made this mistake through ignorance, 
not knowing that it is gold which makes everything 
beautiful to which it is added.” When he says that, 
what reply shall we make to him, Hippias ? 

nipp. That is easy ; for we shall say that Pheidias 
did right ; for ivory, I think, is beautiful. 

soc. ‘‘ Why, then,” he will say, “ did he not make 
the middle parts of the eyes also of ivory, but of 
stone, procuring stone as similar as possible to the 
ivory? Or is beautiful stone also beautiful ? ý 
Shall we say that it is, Hippias ? 

HIPP. Surely we shall say so, that is, where it is 
appropriate. 

soc. “ But ugly when not appropriate ? ” Shall 1 
agree, or not? 
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HIPP. Agree, that is, when it is not appropriate. 

soc. ‘What then? Do not gold and ivory,” he 
will say, “ when they are appropriate, make things 
beautiful, and when they are not appropriate, ugly ? ” 
Shall we deny that, or agree that what he says is 
correct ? : 

HIPP, We shall agree to this, at any rate, that 
whatever is appropriate to any particular thing makes 
that thing beautiful. 

soc. “ Well, then,” he will say, “ when some one 
has boiled the pot of which we were speaking just 
now, the beautiful one, full of beautiful soup, is a 
golden ladle appropriate to it, or one made of fig 
wood ? ” 

HIPP. Heracles! What a fellow this is that you 
speak of! Won't you tell me who he is? 

soc. You would not know him if I should tell you 
his name. 

HIPP. But even now I know that he is an ignoramus, 

soc. He is a great nuisance, Hippias; but yet, 
what shall we say? Which of the two ladles shall 
we say is appropriate to the soup and the pot? Is 
it not evidently the one of fig wood ? For it is likely 
to make the soup smell better, and besides, my friend, 
it would not break the pot, thereby spilling the soup, 
putting out the fire, and making those who are to be 
entertained go without their splendid soup ; whereas 
the golden ladle would do all those things, so that it 
seems to me that we must say that the wooden ladle 
is more appropriate than the golden one, unless you 
disagree. 

HIPP. No, for it is more appropriate, Socrates ; 
however, I, for my part, would not talk with the 
fellow when he asks such questions. 
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soc. Quite right, my friend; for it would not 
be appropriate for you to be filled up with such 
words, you who are so beautifully clad, so beauti- 
fully shod, and so famous for your wisdom among 
all the Greeks; but for me it doesn’t matter if I 
do associate with the fellow; so instruct me and 
for my sake answer him. “ For if the wooden one 
is more appropriate than the golden one,” the fellow 
will say, “‘ would it not be more beautiful, since 
you agreed, Socrates, that the appropriate is more 
beautiful than that which is not appropriate? ” 
Shall we not agree, Hippias, that the wooden one 
is more beautiful than the golden ? 

HIPP. Do you wish me to tell you, Socrates, 
what definition of the beautiful will enable you to 
free yourself from long discussion ? 

soc. Certainly; but not until after you have 
told me which of the two ladles I just spoke of I 
shall reply is appropriate and more beautiful. 

HIPP. Well, if you like, reply to him that it is 
the one made of fig wood. 

soc. Now, then, say what you were just now going 
to say. For by this reply, if I say that the beauti- 
ful is gold, it seems to me that gold will be shown 
to be no more beautiful than fig wood; but what 
do you now, once more, say that the beautiful is ? 

HIPP., I will tell you; for you seem to me to be 
seeking to reply that the beautiful is something of 
such sort that it will never appear ugly anywhere 
to anybody. 

soc. Certainly, Hippias; now you understand 
beautifully. 
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HIPP. Listen, then; for, mind you, if anyone 
has anything to say against this, you may say I know 
nothing at all. 

soc. Then for Heaven’s sake, speak as quickly 
as you can. 

HIPP. I say, then, that for every man and every- 
where it is most beautiful to be rich and healthy, 
and honoured by the Greeks, to reach old age, and, 
after providing a beautiful funeral for his deceased 
parents, to be beautifully and splendidly buried 
by his own offspring. 

soc. Bravo, bravo, Hippias | You have spoken 
in a way that is wonderful and great and worthy 
of you; and now, by Hera, I thank you, because 
you are kindly coming to my assistance to the best 
of your ability. But our shots are not hitting the 
man; no, he will laugh at us now more than ever, 
be sure of that. 

HIPP, A wretched laugh, Socrates; for when he 
has nothing to say to this, but laughs, he will be 
laughing at himself and will himself be laughed at 
by those present. 

soc. Perhaps that is so; perhaps, however, after 
this reply, he will, I foresee, be likely to do more 
than laugh at me. 

HIPP. Why do you say that, pray ? 

soc. Because, if he happens to have a stick, 
unless I get away in a hurry, he will try to fetch 
me a good one. 

HIPP. What? Is the fellow some sort of master 
of yours, and if he does that, will he not be arrested 
and have to pay for it? Or does your city dis- 
regard justice and allow the citizens to beat one 
another unjustly ? 
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soc. Oh no; that is not allowed at all. 

HIPP. Then he will have to pay a penalty for 
beating you unjustly. 

soc. I do not think so, Hippias. No, if I were 
to make that reply, the beating would be just, I 
think. | 

HIPP. Then I think so, too, Socrates, since that 
is your own belief. 

soc. Shall I, then, not tell you why it is my own 
belief that the beating would be just, if I made that 
reply? Or will you also beat me without trial? 
Or will you listen to what I have to say ? 

HIPP. It would be shocking if I would not listen ; 
but what have you to say? 

soc. I will tell you, imitating him in the same 
way as a while ago, that I may not use to you 
such harsh and uncouth words as he uses to me. 
For you may be sure, “ Tell me, Socrates,” he 
will say, “do you think it would be unjust if 
you got a beating for singing such a long dithyramb 
so unmusically and so far from the question?” 
< How so? ” I shall say. “ How so?” he will say ; 
“ are you not able to remember that I asked for the 
absolute beautiful, by which everything to which 
it is added has the property of being beautiful, 
both stone and stick and man and god and every 
act and every acquisition of knowledge? For what 
I am asking is this, man: what is absolute beauty? 
and I cannot make you hear what I say any more 
than if you were a stone sitting beside me, and a 
millstone at that, having neither ears nor brain.” 
Would you, then, not be angry, Hippias, if I should 
be frightened and should reply in this way? “ Well, 
but Hippias said that this was the beautiful; and 
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yet I asked him, just as you asked me, what is 
beautiful to all and always.” What do you say? 
Will you not be angry if I say that? 

HIPP. I know very well, Socrates, that this which 
I said was beautiful is beautiful to all and will seem 
so. 

soc. “ And will it be so, too? ” he will say ; “ for 
the beautiful is always beautiful, is it not ? ” 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. ““ Then was it so, too?” he will say. 

HIPP. It was so, too. i 

soc. “ And,” he will say, “ did the stranger from 
Elis say also that for Achilles it was beautiful to 
be buried later than his parents, and for his grand- 
father Aeacus, and all the others who were born of 
gods, and for the gods themselves ? ” 

Hire. What’s that? Confound it! These ques- 
tions of the fellow’s are not even respectful to 
religion. 

soc. Well, then, when another asks the question, 
perhaps it is not quite disrespectful to religion to 
say that these things are so ? 

HIPP. Perhaps. 

soc. “ Perhaps, then, you are the man,” he will 
say, “ who says that it is beautiful for every one 
and always to be buried by one’s offspring, and to 
bury one’s parents; or was not Heracles included in 
"every one,’ he and all those whom we just now 
mentioned ? ” 

HIPP. But I did not say it was so for the gods. 

soc. “ Nor for the heroes either, apparently.” 

HIPP. Not those who were children of gods. 

soc. “ But those who were not ? ” 

HIPP. Certainly. 
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soc. “ Then again, according to your statement, 
among the heroes it is terrible and impious and 
disgraceful for Tantalus and Dardanus and Zethus, 
but beautiful for Pelops 1 and the others who were 
born as he was? ” 

HIPP. I think so. 

soc. “ You think, then, what you did not say 
just now, that to bury one’s parents and be buried 
by one’s offspring is sometimes and for some persons 
disgraceful; and it is still more impossible, as it 
seems, for this to become and to be beautiful for 
all, so that the same thing has happened to this as 
to the things we mentioned before, the maiden and 
the pot, in a still more ridiculous way than to them ; 
it is beautiful for some and not beautiful for others. 
And you are not able yet, ‘even to-day, Socrates,” 
he will say, “ to answer what is asked about the 
beautiful, namely what it is.” With these words 
and the like he will rebuke me, if I reply to him 
in this way. For the most part, Hippias, he talks 
with me in some such way as that; but sometimes, 
as if in pity for my inexperience and lack of training, 
he himself volunteers a question, and asks whether 
I think the beautiful is so and so—or whatever else 
it is which happens to be the subject of our questions 
and our discussion. 

HIPP. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will tell you. “ Oh, my dear Socrates,” 
he says, “ stop making replies of this sort and in 
this way—for they are too silly and easy to refute ; 
but see if something like this does not seem to you 
to be beautiful, which we got hold of just now in 


1 Pelops as the son of a mortal (Tantalus); the others 
mentioned were sons of gods. 
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our reply, when we said that gold was beautiful 
for those things for which it was appropriate, but 
not for those for which it was not, and that all the 
other things were beautiful to which this quality 
pertains ; so examine this very thing, the appro- 
priate, and see if it is perchance the beautiful.” 
Now I am accustomed to agree to such things every 
time ; for I don’t know what to say ; but now does 
it seem to you that the appropriate is the beautiful ? 

HIPP. Yes, certainly, Socrates. 

soc. Let us consider, lest we make a mistake 
somehow. 

HIPP. Yes, we must consider. 

soc. See, then; do we say that the appropriate 
is that which, when it is added, makes each of those 
things to which it is added appear beautiful, or which 
makes them be beautiful, or neither of these ? 

HIPP. I think so. 

soc. Which? 

HIPP. That which makes them appear beautiful ; 
as when a man takes clothes or shoes that fit, even 
if he be ridiculous, he appears more beautiful. 

soc. Then if the appropriate makes him appear 
more beautiful than he is, the appropriate would 
be a sort of deceit in respect to the beautiful, and 
would not be that which we are looking for, would 
it, Hippias? For we were rather looking for that 
by which all beautiful things are beautiful—like 
that by which all great things are great, that is, 
excess; for it is by this that all great things are 
great; for even if they do not appear great, but 
exceed, they are of necessity great; so, then, we 
say, what would the beautiful be, by which all 
things are beautiful, whether they appear so or 
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not? For it could not be the appropriate, since 
that, by your statement, makes things appear more 
beautiful than they are, but does not let them appear 
such as they are. But we must try to say what 
that is which makes things be beautiful, as I said 
just now, whether they appear so or not ; for that 
is what we are looking for, since we are looking for 
the beautiful. 

HIPP. But the appropriate, Socrates, makes things 
both be and appear beautiful by its presence. 

soc. Is it impossible, then, for things which are 
really beautiful not to appear to be beautiful, at 
any rate when that is present which makes them 
appear so? 

HIPP. It is impossible. 

soc. Shall we, then, agree to this, Hippias, that 
all things which are really beautiful, both uses and 
pursuits, are always believed to be beautiful by all, 
and appear so to them, or, quite the contrary, that 
people are ignorant about them, and that there is 
more strife and contention about them than about 
anything else, both in private between individuals 
and in public between states ? 

HIPP. The latter rather, Socrates; that people 
are ignorant about them. . 

soc. They would not be so, if the appearance 
of beauty were added to them; and it would be 
added, if the appropriate were beautiful and made 
things not only to be beautiful, but also to appear 
so. So that the appropriate, if it is that which 
makes things be beautiful, would be the beautiful 
which we are looking for, but would not be that 
which makes things appear beautiful; but if, on 
the other hand, the appropriate is that which makes 
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things appear beautiful, it would not be the beautiful 
for which we are looking. For that makes things 
be beautiful, but the same element could not make 
things both appear and be beautiful, nor could it 
make them both appear and be anything else what- 
soever. Let us choose, then, whether we think 
that the appropriate is that which makes things 
appear or be beautiful. 

Hipp That which makes them appear so, in my 
opinion, Socrates. 

soc. Whew! Our perception of what the beauti- 
ful is has fled away and gone, Hippias, since the 
appropriate has been found to be something other 
than the beautiful. 

HIPP. Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, and to me that is 
very queer . 

soc. However, my friend, let us not yet give it up, 
for I still have hopes that what the beautiful is will 
be made clear. 

HIPP. Certainly, to be sure, Socrates, for it is | 
not hard to find. Now I know that if I should go 
away into solitude and meditate alone by myself, 
I could tell it to you with the most perfect accuracy. 

soc. Ah, don’t boast, Hippias. You see how 
much trouble it has caused us already; I’m afraid 
it may get angry and run away more than ever. 
And yet that is nonsense ; for you, I think, will 
easily find it when you go away by yourself. But 
for Heaven’s sake, find it in my presence, or, if 
you please, join me, as you are now doing, in looking 
for it. And if we find it, that will be splendid, but 
if we do not, I shall, I suppose, accept my lot, and 
you will go away and find it easily. And if we 
find it now, I shall certainly not be a nuisance to 
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you by asking what that was which you found by 
yourself; but now once more see if this is in your 
opinion the beautiful: I say, then, that it is—but 
consider, paying close attention to me, that I may 
not talk nonsense—for I say, then, whatever is 
useful shall be for us beautiful. But I said it with 
this reason for my thought; beautiful eyes, we 
say, are not such as seem to be so, which are unable 
to see, but those which are able and useful for seeing. 
Is that right ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Then, too, in the same way we say that 
the whole body is beautiful, part of it for running, 
part for wrestling; and again all the animals, a 
beautiful horse or cock or quail; and all utensils 
and land vehicles, and on ‘the sea freight-ships and 
ships of war; and all instruments in music and in 
the other arts, and, if you like, customs and laws 
also—pretty well all these we call beautiful in the 
same way ; looking at each of them—how it is formed 
by nature, how it is wrought, how it has been enacted 
_the. useful we call beautiful, and beautiful in the 
way in which it is useful, and for the purpose for 
which it is useful, and at the time when it is useful ; 
and that which is in all these aspects useless we 
say is ugly. Now is not this your opinion also, 
Hippias ? 

HIPP. It is. 

soc. Then are we right in saying that the useful 
rather than everything else is beautiful ? 

nipp. We are right, surely, Socrates. 

soc. Now that which has power to accomplish 
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anything is useful for that for which it has power, 
but that which is powerless is useless, is it not ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. Power, then, is beautiful, and want of power 
is disgraceful or ugly. 

HIPP. Decidedly. Now other things, Socrates, 
testify for us that this is so, but especially political 
affairs; for in political affairs and in one’s own 
state to be powerful is the most beautiful of all 
things, but to be powerless is the most disgraceful 
of all. 

soc. Good! Then, for Heaven’s sake, Hippias, 
is wisdom also for this reason the most beautiful 
of all things and ignorance the most disgraceful 
of all things ? 

Hipp. Well, what do you suppose, Socrates ? 

soc. Just keep quiet, my dear friend; I am so 
afraid and wondering what in the world we are 
saying again. ) 

HIPP. What are you afraid of again, Socrates, 
since now your discussion has gone ahead most 
beautifully ? : 

soc. I wish that might be the case ; but consider 
this point with me: could a person do what he did 
not know how and was utterly powerless to do? 

HIPP. By no means; for how could he do what 
he was powerless to do? 

soc. Then those who commit errors and accomp- 
lish and do bad things involuntarily, if they were 
powerless to do those things, would not do them ? 

HIPP. Evidently not. 

soc. But yet it is by power that those are powerful 
who are powerful ; for surely it is not by powerless- 
ness. 
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HIPP. Certainly not. 

soc. And all who do, have power to do what 
they do? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Men do many more bad things than good, 
from childhood up, and commit many errors in- 
voluntarily. 

HIPP. That is true. 

soc. Well, then, this power and these useful 
things, which are useful for accomplishing something 
bad—shall we say that they are beautiful, or far 
from it ? 

HIPP. Far from it, in my opinion, Socrates. 

soc. Then, Hippias, the powerful and the useful 
are not, as it seems, our beautiful. 

HIPP. They are, Socrates, if they are powerful 
and useful for good. 

soc. Then that assertion, that the powerful and 
useful are beautiful without qualification, is gone ; 
but was this, Hippias, what our soul wished to say, 
that the useful and the powerful for doing something 
good is the beautiful ? 

HIPP. Yes, in my opinion. 

soc. But surely this is beneficial ; or is it not? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. So by this argument the beautiful persons 
and beautiful customs and all that we mentioned 
just now are beautiful because they are beneficial. 

HIPP. Evidently. 

soc. Then the beneficial seems to us to be the 
beautiful, Hippias. 

HIPP. Yes, certainly, Socrates. 
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soc. But the beneficial is that which creates good. 

HIPP. Yes, it is. 

soc. But that which creates is nothing else than 
the cause ; am Į right ? 

HIPP. It is so. 

soc. Then the beautiful is the cause of the good. 

HIPP. Yes, it is. 

soc. But surely, Hippias, the cause and that of 
which the cause is the cause are different; for the 
cause could not well be the cause of the cause. But 
look at it in this way: was not the cause seen to 
be creating ? 

HIPP, Yes, certainly. 

soc. By that which creates, then, only that is 
created which comes into being, but not that which 
creates.! Is not that true? 

HIPP. [hat is true. 

soc. [The cause, then, is not the cause of the 
cause, but of that which comes into being through it. 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. If, then, the beautiful is the cause of good, 
the good would come into being through the beauti- 
ful; and this is why we are eager for wisdom and 
all the other beautiful things, because their off- 
spring, the good, is worthy of eagerness, and, from 
what we are finding, it looks as if the beautiful 
were a sort of father of the good. 

HIPP. Certainly ; for what you say is well said, 
Socrates. 

1 i.e. the creative force creates the thing created, not the 
creative force, 
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soc. Then is this well said, too, that the father is 
not the son, and the son not father ? 

HIPP. To be sure it is well said. 

soc. And neither is the cause that which comes 
into being, nor is that which comes into being the 
cause. 

HIPP. True. 

soc. By Zeus, my good friend, then neither is the 
beautiful good, nor the good beautiful; or does it 
seem to you possible, after what has been said? 

HIPP. No, by Zeus, it does not appear so to me. 

soc. Does it please us, and should we be willing 
to say that the beautiful is not good, and the good 
not beautiful ? 

HIPP. No, by Zeus, it does not please me at all. 

soc. Right, by Zeus, Hippias! And it pleases me 
least of all the things we have said. 

HIPP. Yes, that is likely. 

soc. Then there is a good chance that the state- 
ment that the beneficial and the useful and the 
powerful to create something good are beautiful, 
is not, as it appeared to be, the most beautiful of 
our statements, but, if that be possible, is even more 
ridiculous than those first ones in which we thought 
the maiden was the beautiful, and each of the various 
other things we spoke of before. 

HIPP. That is likely. 

soc. And Hippias, I no longer know where to 
turn ; I am at a loss; but have you anything to say ? 

HIPP. Not at the moment, but, as I said just now, 
I am sure I shall find it after meditation. 

soc. But it seems to me that I am so eager to know 
that I cannot wait for you while you delay; for I 
believe I have just now found a way out. Just see ; 
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how would it help us towards our goal if we were to 
say that that is beautiful which makes us feel joy ; 
I do not mean all pleasures, but that which makes us 
feel joy through hearing and sight? For surely 
beautiful human beings, Hippias, and all decorations 
and paintings and works of sculpture which are 
beautiful, delight us when we see them ; and beauti- 
ful sounds and music in general and speeches and 
stories do the same thing, so that if we were to reply 
to that impudent fellow, “ My excellent man, the 
beautiful is that which is pleasing through hearing 
and sight,” don’t you think that we should put a stop 
to his impudence ? 

HIPP. To me, at any rate, Socrates, it seems that 
the nature of the beautiful is now well stated. 

soc. But what then? Shall we say, Hippias, that 
beautiful customs and laws are beautiful because they 
are pleasing through hearing and sight, or that they 
have some other form of beauty ? 

HIPP. Perhaps, Socrates, these things might slip 
past the man unnoticed. 

soc. No, by the dog, Hippias—not past the man 
before whom I should be most ashamed of talking 
nonsense and pretending that I was talking sense 
when I was not. 

HIPP. What man is that ? 

soc. Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, who would 
no more permit me to say these things carelessly 
without investigation than to say that I know what 
I do not know. 

HIPP. But certainly I also, now that you have 
mentioned it, think that this about the laws is some- 
thing different. 

soc. Not too fast, Hippias ; for very likely we have 
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fallen into the same perplexity about the beautiful 
in which we were a while ago, although we think we 
have found another way out. 

uree. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will tell you what presents itself to me, if 
perhaps there may be some sense in it. For perhaps 
these matters of laws and customs might be shown 
to be not outside of the perception which we have 
through hearing and sight; but let us stick to the 
statement that that which is pleasing through the 
senses is beautiful, without interjecting the matter 
of the laws. But if this man of whom I speak, or 
anyone else whosoever, should ask us: “ Hippias 
and Socrates, did you make the distinction that in the 
category of ‘ the pleasing ’ that which is pleasing in 
the way you mention is beautiful, whereas you say 
that that which is pleasing according to the other 
senses—those concerned with food and drink and 
sexual love and all such things—is not beautiful ? 
Or do you say that such things are not even pleasing 
and that there is no pleasure at all in them, nor in 
anything else except sight and hearing? ” What 
shall we say, Hippias ? 

HIPP. Certainly, by all means, Socrates, we shall 
say that there are very great pleasures in the other 
things also. 

soc. “ Why, then,” he will say, “if they are 
pleasures no less than the others, do you take 
from them this designation and deprive them of 
being beautiful?” “ Because,” we shall say, “ every- 
body would laugh at us if we should say that eating 
is not pleasant but is beautiful, and that a pleasant 
odour is not pleasant but is beautiful ; and as to the 
act of sexual love, we should all, no doubt, contend 
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that it is most pleasant, but that one must, if he 
perform it, do it so that no one else shall see, because 
it is most repulsive to see.” If we say this, Hippias, 
“ I too understand,” he will perhaps say, “ that you 
have all along been ashamed to say that these 
pleasures are beautiful, because they do not seem so 
to people ; but that is not what I asked, what seems 
to most people to be beautiful, but what is so.” We 
shall, then, I fancy, say, as we suggested, “ We say 
that that part of the pleasant which comes by sight 
and hearing is beautiful.” Do you think the state- 
ment is of any use, Hippias, or shall we say some- 
thing else? : 

HIPP. Inevitably, in view of what has been said, 
Socrates, we must say just that. 

soc. “ Excellent !” he ‘will say. “Then if that 
which is pleasant through sight and hearing is 
beautiful, that among pleasant things which does not 
happen to be of that sort would evidently not be 
beautiful ? ” Shall we agree? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. ‘‘Is, then, that which is pleasant through 
sight,” he will say, “ pleasant through sight and 
hearing, or is that which is pleasant through hearing 
pleasant through hearing and sight?” “ No,” we 
shall say, ‘‘ that which is pleasant through each of 
these would not in the least be pleasant through 
both—for that is what you appear to us to mean— 
but we said that either of these pleasant things was 
beautiful alone by itself, and both together.” Is not 
that the reply we shall make ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. “ Does, then,” he will say, “ any pleasant 
thing whatsoever differ from any pleasant thing 
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whatsoever by this, by being pleasant? I ask not 
whether any pleasure is greater or smaller or more 
or less, but whether it differs by just this very thing, 
by the fact that one of the pleasures is a pleasure and 
the other is not a pleasure.” ‘‘ We do not think so.” 
Do we? 

HIPP. No, we do not. 

soc. “ Is it not, then,” he will say, “ for some other 
reason than because they are pleasures that you 
chose these pleasures out from the other pleasures— 
it was because you saw some quality in both, since 
they have something different from the others, in 
view of which you say that they are beautiful? 
For the reason why that which is pleasant through 
sight is beautiful, is not, I imagine, because it is 
through sight ; for if that were the cause of its being 
beautiful, the other pleasure, that through hearing, 
would not be beautiful; it certainly is not pleasure 
through sight.” Shall we say “ What you say is 
true ? ” 

HIPP.. Yes, we shall. 

soc. “ Nor, again, is the pleasure through hearing 
beautiful for the reason that it is through hearing ; 
for in that case, again, the pleasure through sight 
would not be beautiful; it certainly is not pleasure 
through hearing.” Shall we say, Hippias, that the 
man who says that speaks the truth ? 

HIPP. Yes, he speaks the truth. 

soc. “ But yet both are beautiful, as you say.” 
We do say that, do we not? 

HIPP. We do. 

soc. ‘ They have, then, something identical which 
makes them to be beautiful, this common quality 
which pertains to both of them in common and to 
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each individually ; for otherwise they would not both 
collectively and each individually be beautiful.” 
Answer me, as if you were answering him. 

HIPP. I answer, and I think it is as you say. 

soc. If, then, these pleasures are both affected 
in any way collectively, but each individually is 
not ŝo affected, it is not by this affection that they 
would be beautiful. 

HIPP. And how could that be, Socrates, when 
neither of them individually is affected by some 
affection or other, that then both are affected by 
that affection by which neither is affected ? 

soc. You think it cannot be? 

HIPP. I should have to be very inexperienced 
both in the nature of these things and in the language 
of our present discussion. . 

soc. Very pretty, Hippias. But there is a chance 
that I think I see a case of that kind which you say 
is impossible, but do not really see it. 

HIPP. There’s no chance about it, Socrates, but 
you quite purposely see wrongly. 

soc. And certainly many such cases appear before 
my mind, but I mistrust them because they do not 
appear to you, a man who has made more money 
by wisdom than anyone now living, but to me who 
never made any money at all; and the thought 
disturbs me, my friend, that you are playing with me 
and purposely deceiving me, they appear to me in 
such numbers and with such force. 

HIPP. Nobody, Socrates, will know better than 
you whether I am playing with you or not, if you 
proceed to tell these things that appear to you; 
for it will be apparent to you that you are talking 
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nonsense. For you will never find that you and I 
are both affected by an affection by which neither 
of us is affected. 

soc. What are you saying, Hippias? Perhaps 
you are talking sense, and I fail to understand ; 
but let me tell more clearly what I wish to say. 
For it appears to me that it is possible for us both 
to be so affected as to be something which I am not 
so affected as to be, and which I am not and you 
are not either; and again for neither of us to be 
so affected as to be other things which we both are. 

HIPP. Your reply, Socrates, seems to involve 
miracles again even greater than those of your 
previous reply. For consider: if we are both just, 
would not each of us be just also, and if each is 
unjust, would not both again also be unjust, or if 
both are healthy, each of us also? Or if each of 
us were to be tired or wounded or struck or affected 
in any other way whatsoever, should we not both of 
us be affected in the same way? Then, too, if we 
were to be golden or of silver or of ivory, or, if you 
please, noble or wise or honoured or old or young or 
whatever else you like of all that flesh is heir to, is 
it not quite inevitable that each of us be that also? 

soc. Absolutely. 

HIPP. But you see, Socrates, you do not consider 
the entirety of things, nor do they with whom you 
are in the habit of conversing, but you all test the 
beautiful and each individual entity by taking them 
separately and cutting them to pieces. For this 
reason you fail to observe that embodiments of 
reality are by nature so great and undivided. And 
now you have failed to observe to such a degree 
that you think there is some affection or reality 
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which pertains to both of these together, but not 
to each individually, or again to each, but not to 
both ; so unreasoning and undiscerning and foolish 
and unreflecting is your state of mind. 

soc. Human affairs, Hippias, are not what a man 
wishes, but what he can,! as the proverb goes which 
people are constantly citing; but you are always 
aiding us with admonitions. For now too, until 
we were admonished by you of our foolish state 
of mind—shall I continue to speak and make you 
a still further exhibition of our thoughts on the 
subject, or shall I not speak ? 

HIPP. You will speak to one who knows, Socrates, 
for I know the state of mind of all who are con- 
cerned with discussions ; but nevertheless, if you 
prefer, speak. 

soc. Well, I do prefer. For we, my friend, were 
so stupid, before you spoke, as to have an opinion 
concerning you and me, that each of us was one, 
but that we were not both that which each of us 
was—for we are not one, but two—so foolish were 
we. But now we have been taught by you that if 
we are both two, then each of us is inevitably two, 
and if each is one, then both are inevitably one; 
for it is impossible, by the continuous doctrine of 
reality according to Hippias, that it be otherwise, 
but what we both are, that each is, and what each 
is, both are. So now I have been convinced by you, 
and I hold this position. But first, Hippias, refresh 
my memory: Are you and I one, or are you two 
and I two? 


* Suidas gives the proverb in the form: (Gyev yàp obx 
ws Oédouwev, GAN’ ws duvdueOa. “* Man proposes, but God 
disposes ” would be an English equivalent. 
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HIPP. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

soc. Just what I say; for I am afraid to speak 
plainly to you, because you are vexed with me, 
when you think you are talking sensibly ; however, 
tell me further : Is not each of us one and affected 
in such a way as to be one? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. Then each of us, if one, would be an odd 
number ; or do you not consider one an odd number ? 

HIPP. I do. 

soc. Then are we both an odd number, being two? 

HIPP. That could not be, Socrates. 

soc. But we are both an even number, are we not ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. Then because we are both even, is each of 
us on that account even ? 

HIPP. No, surely not. 

soc. Then it is not absolutely inevitable, as you 
said just now, that what both are, each is, and 
what each is, both are. 

HIPP. Not things of this sort, but such as I men- 
tioned before. 

soc. That suffices, Hippias ; for even this is wel- 
come, since it appears that some things are so and 
some are not so. For I said, if you remember the 
beginning of this discussion, that pleasures through 
sight and through hearing were beautiful, not by 
that by which each of them was so affected as to 
be beautiful, but not both, nor both but not each, 
but by that by which both and each were so affected, 
because you conceded that both and each were 
beautiful. For this reason I thought that if both 
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are beautiful they must be beautiful by that essence 
which belongs to both, but not by that which is 
lacking in each; and I still think so. But tell me, 
as in the beginning: If pleasure through sight and 
pleasure through hearing are both and each beautiful, 
does not that which makes them beautiful belong 
to both and to each ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. Is it, then, for this reason, because each is 
a pleasure and both are pleasures, that they would 
be beautiful? Or would all other pleasures be for 
this reason no less beautiful than they? For we 
saw, if you remember, that they were no less 
pleasures. 

HIPP. Yes, I remember. 

soc. But for this reason, because these pleasures 
were through sight and hearing, it was said that 
they are beautiful. 

HIPP. Yes, that is what was said. | 

soc. See if what I say is true. For it was said, 
if my memory serves me, that this “ pleasant ” was 
beautiful, not all “ pleasant,” but that which is 
through sight and hearing. 

HIPP. True. 

soc. Now this quality belongs to both, but not 
to each, does it not? For surely each of them, as 
was said before, is not through both senses, but 
both are through both, and each is not. Is that 
true ? 

HIPP. It is. 

soc. Then it is not by that which does not belong 
to each that each of them is beautiful; for “ both ” 
does not belong to each; so that it is possible, 
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according to our hypothesis, to say that they both 
are beautiful, but not to say that each is so; or 
what shall we say? Is that not inevitable ? 

HIPP. It appears so. 

soc. Shall we say, then, that both are beautiful, 
but that each is not? 

HIPP. What is to prevent ? 

soc. This seems to me, my friend, to prevent, 
that there were some attributes thus belonging to 
individual things, which belonged, we thought, to 
each, if they belonged to both, and to both, if they 
belonged to each—I mean all those attributes which 
you specified? Am I right? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. But those again which I specified ? did not ; 
and among those were precisely “ each” and 
“ both.” Is that so? 

HIPP. It is. 

soc. To which group, then, Hippias, does the 
beautiful seem to you to belong? To the group of 
those that you mentioned? If I am strong and 
you also, are we both collectively strong, and if I 
am just and you also, are we both collectively just, 
and if both collectively, then each individually ; 
so, too, if I am beautiful and you also, are we both 
collectively beautiful, and if both collectively, then 
each individually ? Or is there nothing to prevent 
this, as in the case that when given things are both 
collectively even, they may perhaps individually be 
odd, or perhaps even, and again, when things are 
individually irrational quantities they may perhaps 
both collectively be rational, or perhaps irrational, 
and countless other cases which, you know, I said 
appeared before my mind?? To which group do 
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you assign the beautiful? Or have you the same 
view about it as I? For to me it seems great foolish- 
ness that we collectively are beautiful, but each 
of us is not so, or that each of us is so, but both are 
not, or anything else of that sort. Do you choose 
in this way, as I do, or in some other way ? 

HIPP. In this way, Socrates. 

soc. You choose well, Hippias, that we may be free 
from the need of further search; for if the beauti- 
ful is in this group, that which is pleasing through 
sight and hearing would no longer be the beautiful. 
For the expression “through sight and hearing ” 
makes both collectively beautiful, but not each indi- 
vidually ; and this was impossible, as you and I agree. 

HIPP. Yes, we agree. | 

soc. It is, then, impossible that the pleasant 
through sight and hearing be the beautiful, since 
in becoming beautiful it offers an impossibility. 

HIPP. That is true. 

soc. “ Then tell us again,” he will say, “ from 
the beginning, since you failed this time; what 
do you say that this ‘ beautiful,’ belonging to both 
the pleasures, is, on account of which you honoured 
them before the rest and called them beautiful ? ” 
It seems to me, Hippias, inevitable that we say 
that these are the most harmless and the best of 
pleasures, both of them collectively and each of 
them individually ; or have you anything else to 
suggest, by which they excel the rest ? 

HIPP. Not at all; for really they are the best. 

soc. “ This, then,” he will say, “ you say is the 
beautiful, beneficial pleasure?”’ “It seems that 
we do,” I shall say ; and you? 

HIPP, I also. 
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soc. “ Well, then,” he will say, “ beneficial is 
that which creates the good, but that which creates 
and that which is created were just now seen to be 
different, and our argument has come round to the 
earlier argument, has it not? For neither could 
the good be beautiful nor the beautiful good, if 
each of them is different from the other.” “ Abso- 
lutely true,” we shall say, if we are reasonable ; 
for it is inadmissible to disagree with him who says 
what is right. 

uipp. But now, Socrates, what do you think all 
this amounts to? It is mere scrapings and shavings 
of discourse, as I said a while ago,! divided into bits ; 
but that other ability is beautiful and of great 
worth, the ability to produce a discourse well and 
beautifully in a court of law or a council-house or 
before any other public body before which the dis- 
course may be delivered, to convince the audience 
and to carry off, not the smallest, but the greatest 
of prizes, the salvation of oneself, one’s property, 
and one’s friends. For these things, therefore, one 
must strive, renouncing these petty arguments, 
that one may not, by busying oneself, as at present, 
with mere talk and nonsense, appear to be a fool. 

soc. My dear Hippias, you are blessed because 
you know the things a man ought to practise, and 
have, as you say, practised them satisfactorily. But 
I, as it seems, am possessed by some accursed 
fortune, so that I am always wandering and per- 
plexed, and, exhibiting my perplexity to you wise 
men, am in turn reviled by you in speech whenever 
I exhibit it. For you say of me, what you are now 
saying, that I busy myself with silly little matters 
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of no account; but when in turn I am convinced 
by you and say what you say, that it is by far the 
best thing to be able to produce a discourse well and 
beautifully and gain one’s end in a court of law or 
in any other assemblage, I am called everything 
that is bad by some other men here and especially 
by that man who is continually refuting me ; for 
he is a very near relative of mine and lives in the 
same house. So whenever I go home to my own 
house, and he hears me saying these things, he 
asks me if I am not ashamed that I have the face 
to talk about beautiful practices, when it is so 
plainly shown, to my confusion, that I do not even 
know what the beautiful itself is. “ And yet how 
are you to know,” he will say, “ either who produced 
a discourse, or anything else whatsoever, beautifully, 
or not, when you are ignorant of the beautiful ? 
And when you are in such a condition, do you think 
it is better for you to be alive than dead?” So 
it has come about, as I say, that I am abused and 
reviled by you and by him. But perhaps it is 
necessary to endure all this, for it is quite reason- 
able that I might be benefited by it. So I think, 
Hippias, that I have been benefited by conversa- 
tion with both of you; for I think I know the 
meaning of the proverb: “ beautiful things are 
difficult.” 
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soc. And what is love of gain? What can it be, 
and who are the lovers of gain ? 

FR. In my opinion, they are those who think it 
worth while to make gain out of things of no worth. 

soc. Is it your opinion that they know those 
things to be of no worth, or do not know? For if 
they do not know, you mean that the lovers of gain 
are fools. 

FR. No, I do not mean they are fools, but rascals 
who wickedly yield to gain, because they know 
tliat the things out of which they dare to make their 
gain are worthless, and yet they dare to be lovers 
of gain from mere shamelessness. 

soc. Well now, do you mean by the lover of gain 
such a man, for instance, as a farmer who plants 
something which he knows is a worthless herb, and 
tliinks fit to make gain out of it when he has reared 
it up? Is that the sort of man you mean? 

FR. The lover of gain, as such, Socrates, thinks he 
ought to make gain from everything. 
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soc. Please do not speak so recklessly, as though 
you had been wronged by someone, but give me 
your attention and answer just as you would if I 
were beginning my questions over again. Do you 
not admit that the lover of gain has knowledge of 
the worth of the thing from which he thinks it worth 
while to make gain? 

FR. Í do. 

soc. Then who has knowledge of the worth of 
plants, and of the sort of season and soil in which 
they are worth planting—if we too may throw in one 
of those artful phrases t which adroit pleaders use to 
trick out their speeches in the law courts ? 

FR. For my part, I should say a farmer. 

soc. And by “ think it worth while to make gain ” 
do you mean aught but “thinking one ought to 
make gain ” ? 

FR. I mean that. 

soc. Then do not attempt to deceive me, who am 
now quite an elderly person, and you so young, by 
making, as you did just now, an answer that is not 
even your own thought ; but tell me in all truth, do 
you suppose that any man who was taking up farming 
and who knew it was a worthless plant that he was 
planting, could think to make gain from it ? 

FR. Upon my word, I do not. 

soc. Or again, take a horseman who knows that he 
is providing worthless food for his horse; do you 
suppose he is unaware that he is destroying his horse ? 

FR. I do not. 

soc. So he does not think to make gain from that 
worthless food. 


characteristic of the rhetoric taught by Gorgias and his 
followers. 
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FR. No. 

soc. Or again, take a navigator who has furnished 
his ship with worthless spars and ropes ; do you think 
he is unaware that he will suffer for it, and will be in 
danger of being lost himself, and of losing the ship 
and all her cargo? 

FR. I do not. 

soc. So he does not think to make gain from that 
worthless tackle ? 

FR. No, indeed. 

soc. But does a general, who knows that his army 
has worthless arms, think to make gain, or think it 
worth while to make gain, from them ? 

FR. By no means. 

soc. Or does a flute-player who has worthless 
flutes, or a harper with a lyre, a bowman with a bow, 
or anyone else at all, in short, among ordinary crafts- 
men or sensible men in general, with any implement 
or other equipment of any sort that is worthless, 
think to make gain from it? 

FR. To all appearance, no. 

soc. Then whoever can they be, your lovers of 
gain? For I presume they are not the people whom 
we have successively mentioned, but people who 
know their worthless things, and yet think they 
are to make gain from them. But in that case, by 
what you say, remarkable sir, no man alive is a lover 
of gain ! 

FR. Well, Socrates, I should like to call those lovers 
of gain who from insatiable greed consumedly long 
for things that are even quite petty and of little or 
no worth, and so love gain, in each case. 

soc. Not knowing, of course, my excellent friend, 
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that the things are worthless; for we have already 
convinced ourselves by our argument that this js 
impossible. 

FR. I agree. 

soc. And if not knowing this, clearly they are 
ignorant of it, but think that those worthless things 
are worth a great deal. 

FR. Apparently. 

soc. Now, of course lovers of gain must love 
gain ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And by gain you mean the opposite of loss ? 

FR. I do. 

soc. And is it a good thing for anyone to suffer 
loss ? 

FR. For no one. 

soc. Rather an evil ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. So mankind are harmed by loss. 

FR. They are harmed. 

soc. Then loss is an evil. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And gain is the opposite of loss. 

Fr. The opposite. 

soc. So that gain is a good. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. Hence it is those who love the good that you 
call lovers of gain. 

FR, So it seems. 

soc. At least there is nothing mad, my friend, 
about lovers of gain, as you describe them. But tell 
me, do you yourself love, or not love, whatever is 
good ? 


FR. I love it. 
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soc. And is there anything good that you do not 
love, or must it then be evil ? 

FR. Upon my word, nothing. 

soc. In fact, I expect you love all good things. 

FR. Yes. : 

soc. Well now, ask me on my side whether I do 
not likewise : for I shall agree with you, for my part, 
that I love good things. But besides you and me, 
do you not think that all the rest of mankind love 
good things, and hate evil things? 

FR. [t appears so to me. 

soc. And we admitted that gain is good? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. On this new showing, everyone appears to be 
a lover of gain; whereas, by our former way of 
arguing, no one was a lover of gain. So on which 
of the two arguments are we to rely, in order to avoid 
error P 

FR. What has to be done, I think, Socrates, is to 
conceive the lover of gain rightly. The right view of 
the lover of gain is that he is one who concerns him- 
self with, and thinks fit to make gain from, things 
from which honest men do not dare to make gain. 

soc. But you see, my sweet sir, we have just 
admitted that making gain is being benefited. 

FR. Well, what of that ? 

soc. There is the further point we have admitted 
in addition to this—that all men wish for good things 
always. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. Then good men likewise wish to have all 
gains, if these are good things. 

FR. Not those gains from which they are bound, 
Socrates, to suffer harm. 
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soc. By “ suffer harm ” do you mean “ suffer loss,” 
or something else ? 

FR. No, I mean just “ suffer loss.” 

soc. Well, do men suffer loss from gain or from 
loss ? 

FR. From both ; for they suffer loss from loss and 
from wicked gain. 

soc. Pray now, do you consider that any useful and 
good thing is wicked ? 

FR. I do not. 

soc. And we admitted a little while ago that gain 
is the opposite of loss, which is an evil. 

FR. I agree. 

soc. And that, being the opposite of an evil, it is 
good? 

FR. That was our admission. 

soc. So you see, you are attempting to deceive me, 
for you deliberately contradict what we agreed to 
just now. 

FR. No, on my honour, Socrates; on the contrary, 
it is you who are deceiving me, by twisting this way 
and that so perplexingly in your talk ! 

soc. Hush, hush! Why, surely it would be wrong 
of me not to obey a good and wise person. 

FR. Who is that? And to what are you referring 
now ? 

soc. I mean myand your fellow-citizen, Pisistratus’s 
son Hipparchus, of Philaidae, who was the eldest and 
wisest of Pisistratus’s sons, and who, among the many 
goodly proofs of wisdom that he showed, first brought 
the poems of Homer into this country of ours, and 
compelled the rhapsodes’ at the Panathenaea to 
recite them in relay, one man following on another, 


as they still do now. He dispatched a fifty-oared 
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galley for Anacreon of Teos, and brought him into 
our city. Simonides of Ceos he always had about 
him, prevailing on him by plenteous fees and gifts. 
All this he did from a wish to educate the citizens, 
in order that he might have subjects of the highest 
excellence ; for he thought it not right to grudge 
wisdom to any, so noble and good was he. And when 
his people in the city had been educated and were 
admiring him for his wisdom, he proceeded next, with 
the design of educating those of the countryside, to 
set up figures of Hermes for them along the roads in 
the midst of the city and every district town; and 
then, after selecting from his own wise lore, both 
learnt from others and discovered for himself, the 
things that he considered the wisest, he threw these 
into elegiac form and inscribed them on the figures 
as verses of his own and testimonies of his wisdom, 
so that in the first place his people should not admire 
those wise Delphic legends of Know thyself and 
Nothing overmuch, and the other sayings of the sort, 
but should rather regard as wise the utterances of 
Hipparchus; and that in the second place, through 
passing up and down and reading his words and 
acquiring a taste for his wisdom, they might resort 
hither from the country for the completion of their 
education. There are two such inscriptions of his: 
on the left side of each Hermes there is one in which 
the god says that he stands in the midst of the city 
or the township, while on the right side he says : 


The memorial of Hipparchus: walk with just intent. 


There are many other fine inscriptions from his 
poems on other figures of Hermes, and this one in 
particular, on the Steiria + road, in which he says : 
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The memorial of Hipparchus : deceive not a friend. 


I therefore should never dare, I am sure, to deceive 
you, who are my friend, or disobey the great 
Hipparchus, after whose death the Athenians were 
for three years under the despotic rule of his brother 
Hippias, and you might have heard anyone of the 
earlier period say that it was only in these years 
that there was despotism in Athens, and that at all 
other times the Athenians lived very much as in 
the reign of Cronos. And the subtler sort of people 
say that Hipparchus’s death was due, not to the cause 
supposed by most—the disqualification of the 
assassin’s sister from bearing the basket,? for that 
is a silly motive—but because Harmodius had become 
the favourite of Aristogeiton and had been educated 
by him. Thus Aristogeiton also prided himself on 
educating people, and he regarded Hipparchus as a 
dangerous rival. And at that time, it is said, 
Harmodius happened to be himself in love with one 
of the handsome and well-born youths of the day ; 
they do tell his name, but I cannot remember 
it. Well, for a while this youth admired both 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton as wise men, but after- 
wards, when he associated with Hipparchus, he 
despised them, and they were so overcome with 


the pain of this “ disqualification” that they slew 
Hipparchus.3 


* In the Panathenaic procession. 

* This curious version of the fall of the Pisistratid rulers 
(Hippias and Hipparchus) seeks to explain the conspiracy as 
due to a rivalry in a sort of pre-Socratic influence over young 
men which arose between the citizen Aristogiton and the 
ruler Hipparchus. 
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FR. It would seem, then, Socrates, either that you 
do not regard me as your friend, or if you do, that 
you do not obey Hipparchus. For that you are not 
deceiving me—though I cannot tell how you contrive 
it—in your talk, is more than I can believe. 

soc. Well now, as though we were playing draughts, 
I am willing to let you revoke, as you please, any- 
thing you have said in carrying on the discussion, 
in order that you may not think you are being 
deceived. So tell me, shall I revoke for you the 
statement that all men desire good things ? 

FR. No, thank you. 

soc. Well, that suffering loss, or loss, is an evil ? 

FR. No, thank you. 

soc. Well, that gain, or making gain, is the opposite 
of loss, or suffering loss ? 

FR. Nor that either. 

soc. Well, that making gain, as the opposite of 
evil, is a good? 

FR. No, not in every case: let me revoke this one. 

soc. You think, then, it seems, that some gain is 
good, and some evil. 

FR. I do. 

soc. Well then, I revoke so much for you; so let 
us assume that some gain is good, and some other 
gain evil. But the good sort is no more gain than 
the evil sort, is it ? 

FR. What do you mean by this question ? 

soc. I will explain. Is there both good and evil 
food ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And is the one sort more food than the other, 
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or are they both similarly this same thing, food, and 
in this respect does the one differ no wise from the 
other, in being food, but only in the fact of the one 
being good and the other evil ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And so with drink and every other class of 
things that exist, when some things in any class come 
to be good, and others evil, one thing does not differ 
from another in that respect whereby they are the 
same? For instance, one man, I suppose, is virtuous, 
and another wicked. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. But neither of them, I conceive, is more or 
less man than the other—neither the virtuous than 
the wicked, nor the wicked than the virtuous. 

FR. What you say is true. 

soc. Then are we to take the same view of gain 
also, that both the wicked and the virtuous sort are 
Similarly gain ? 

FR. Necessarily. 

soc. So he who has virtuous gain is no whit the 
more a gainer than he who has wicked gain: neither 
Sort is found to be more gain, as we agree. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. For neither of them has addition of either 
more or less. 

FR. No, indeed. 

soc. And how could one do or suffer anything more 
or less with a thing of this sort, that had neither of 
these additions ? 

FR. Impossible. 

soc. Since, therefore, both of these are gains and 
gain-making affairs, we must now consider what it 
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can be that leads you to call both of them gain: 
what is it that you see to be the same in both? 
Suppose you were to ask me, in those instances that 
I gave just now, what it is that leads me to call both 
good food and evil food alike food, I should tell you— 
ior this reason, because both are a dry sustenance of 
the body. For that, I am sure you would agree, is 
what food is, would you not? 

FR. I would. 

soc. And so too about drink the answer would be 
on the same lines, that the wet sustenance of the 
body, whether it be wholesome or pernicious, has 
this name of drink; and likewise with the rest. 
Try therefore on your part to imitate my method of 
answering. When you say that virtuous gain and 
wicked gain are both gain, what is it that you see 
to be the same in them, judging it to be the actual 
element of gain? And if again you are yourself 
unable to answer, just let me put it for your con- 
sideration, whether you describe as gain every 
acquisition that one has acquired either with no 
expense, or as a profit over and above one’s 
expense. 

FR. I believe that is what I call gain. 

soc. Do you include a case where, after enjoying 
a banquet at which one has had much good cheer 
without any expense, one acquires an illness ? 

FR. Upon my word, not I. 

soc. And if one acquired health from attending 
a banquet, would one acquire gain or loss ? 

FR. Gain. 

soc. Hence gain is not just acquiring any 
acquisition. 

FR. No, indeed. 
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soc. Do you mean, not if it is evil? Or will one 
acquire no gain even if one acquires something 
good? 

FR. Apparently one will, if it is good. 

soc. And if it is evil, will not one acquire loss? 

FR. I think so. 

soc. You see, then, how you are running round 
again to the same old point? Gain is found to be 
good, and loss evil. 

FR. For my part, I cannot tell what to say. 

soc. And not without good reason, sir. Now answer 
this further question: you say that if one acquires 
more than the amount one has spent, it is gain ? 

Fr. I do not mean, when it is evil, but if one gets 
more gold or silver than one has spent. | 

soc. Now, I am just going to ask you about that. 
Tell me, if one spends half a pound of gold and gets 
double that weight in silver, has one got gain or loss ? 

FR. Loss, I presume, Socrates: for one’s gold is © 
reduced to twice, instead of twelve times, the value 
of silver. 

soc. But you see, one has got more; or is double 
not more than half? 

FR. Not in worth, the one being silver and the 
other gold. 

soc. So gain, it seems, must have this addition of 
worth, At least, you now say that silver, though 
more than gold, is not worth as much, and that gold, 
though less, is of equal worth. 

FR. Assuredly, for that is the case. 

soc. Then the valuable is what produces gain, 
whether it be small or great, and the valueless 
produces no gain. 

FR. Yes. 
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soc. And by the valuable you mean simply, 
valuable to possess ? i 

FR. Yes, to possess. 

soc. And again, by what is valuable to possess, 
do you mean the unprofitable or the profitable ? 

FR. The profitable, I presume. 

soc. And the profitable is good ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And so, most valiant of men, have we not 
here once more, for the third or fourth time, the 
admission that what produces gain is good ? 

FR. So it seems. 

soc. Then do you remember the point from which 
this discussion of ours arose ? 

FR. I think I do. 

soc. In case you do not, I will remind you. You 
maintained against me that good men do not wish 
to make all sorts of gain, but only those gains that 
are good, and not those that are wicked. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And now the argument has compelled us to 
acknowledge that all gains, both small and great, 
are good ? 

FR. Yes, it has compelled me, at least, Socrates, 
rather than persuaded me. 

soc. Well, later on, perhaps, it might also persuade 
you. Now, however, whether you are persuaded 
or whatever is your feeling, you at least agree with 
me that all gains are good, both small and great ones. 

FR. Yes, I do admit it. 

soc. And you admit that virtuous men all wish 
for all good things, do you not? 
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FR. I do. 

soc. But, you know, you stated yourself that 
wicked men love both small and great gains. 

FR. I did. 

soc. And so, by your account, all men will be 
lovers of gain, whether they be virtuous or wicked. 

FR. Apparently. 

soc. Hence it is not right to reproach anybody 
with being a lover of gain: for he who makes this 
reproach is actually such an one himself, 
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soc. Welcome, Ion. Where have you come from 
now, to pay us this visit? From your home in 
Ephesus ? 

ion. No, no, Socrates; from Epidaurus and the 
festival there of Asclepius. 

soc. Do you mean to say that the Epidaurians 
honour the god with a contest of rhapsodes also ? 

ron. Certainly, and of music t in general. 

soc. Why then, you were competing in some con- 
test, were you? And how went your competition ? 

ion. We carried off the first prize, Socrates. 

soc. Well done: so now, mind that we win too at 
the Panathenaea.? 

ion. Why, so we shall, God willing. 

soc. I must say I have often envied you rhapsodes, 
Ion, for your art: for besides that it is fitting to 
your art that your person should be adorned and that 


2 The Athenian festival of the Great Panathenaea was 
held every fourth year, and the Small Panathenaea probably 
every year, about July. 
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you should look as handsome as possible, the necessity 
of being conversant with a number of good poets, and 
especially with Homer, the best and divinest poet of 
all, and of apprehending his thought and not merely 
learning off his words, is a matter for envy ; since 
a man can never be a good rhapsode without under- 
standing what the poet says. For the rhapsode 
ought to make himself an interpreter of the poet's 
thought to his audience; and to do this properly 
without knowing what the poet means is impossible. 
So one cannot but envy all this. 

ion. What you say is true, Socrates: I at any 
rate have found this the most laborious part of my 
art ; and I consider I speak about Homer better than 
anybody, for neither Metrodorus' of Lampsacus, 
nor Stesimbrotus? of Thasos, nor Glaucon,® nor any 
one that the world has ever seen, had so many and 
such fine comments to offer on Homer as I have. 

soc. That is good news, Ion; for obviously you 
will not grudge me an exhibition of them. 

ron. And indeed it is worth hearing, Socrates, 
how well I have embellished Homer ; so that I think 
I deserve to be crowned with a golden crown by the 
Homeridae.* 

soc. Yes, and J must find myself leisure some time 


2 A rhapsode, interpreter of Homer, and historian who 
lived in the time of Cimon and Pericles. 

3 Perhaps the Homeric commentator mentioned by 
Aristotle, Poet. 25. 16. ; atone i 

4 There was a society or clan in Chios called Homeridae 
(“ sons of Homer ”), but the name seems to be used here 
and elsewhere in Plato for any persons specially devoted to 
Homer’s poetry. See Jebb, Homer, p. 78. 
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to listen to you; but for the moment, please answer 
this little question: are you skilled in Homer only, 
or in Hesiod and Archilochus as well ? 

10N. No, no, only in Homer; for that seems to 
me quite enough. 

soc. And is there anything on which Homer and 
Hesiod both say the same ? 

ION. Yes, I think there are many such cases. 

soc. Then in those cases would you expound better 
what Homer says than what Hesiod says ? 

10N. I should do it equally well in those cases, 
Socrates, where they say the same. 

soc. But what of those where they do not say the 
same? For example, about the seer’s art, on which 
both Homer and Hesiod say something. 

ION. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, would you, or one of the good 
seers, expound better what these two poets say, not 
only alike but differently, about the seer’s art ? 

10N. One of the seers. 

soc. And if you were a seer, would you not, with 
an ability to expound what they say in agreement, 
know also how to expound the points on which they 
differ ? 

10N. Of course. 

soc. Then how is it that you are skilled in Homer, 
and not in Hesiod or the other poets? Does Homer 
speak of any other than the very things that all the 
other poets speak of ? Has he not described war for 
the most part, and the mutual intercourse of men, 
good and bad, lay and professional, and the ways of 
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the gods in their intercourse with each other and 
with men, and happenings in the heavens and in the 
underworld, and origins of gods and heroes? Are 
not these the subjects of Homer’s poetry ? 

ion. What you say is true, Socrates. 

soc. And what of the other poets? Do they not 
treat of the same things ? 

ion. Yes; but, Socrates, not on Homer’s level. 

soc. What, in a worse way ? 

ION. Far worse. 

soc. And Homer in a better ? 

10N. Better indeed, I assure you. 

soc. Well now, Ion, dear soul ; when several people 
are talking about number, and one of them speaks 
better than the rest, I suppose there is some one who 
will distinguish the good speaker ? 

ION. | agree. 

soc. And will this some one be the same as he 
who can distinguish the bad speakers, or different ? 

10N. The same, I suppose. 

soc. And he will be the man who has the art of 
numeration ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And again, when several are talking about 
what kinds of foods are wholesome, and one of them 
speaks better than the rest, will it be for two different 
persons to distinguish the superiority of the best 
speaker and the inferiority of a worse one, or for the 
same ? 

10N. Obviously, I should say, for the same. 

soc. Who is he? What is his name ? 

10N. A doctor. 
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soc. And so we may state, in general terms, that 
the same person will always distinguish, given the 
same subject and several persons talking about it, 
both who speaks well and who badly : otherwise, if 
he is not going to distinguish the bad speaker, 
clearly he will not distinguish the good one either, 
where the subject is the same. 

10N. That is so. 

soc. And the same man is found to be skilled in 
both ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And you say that Homer and the other poets, 
among whom are Hesiod and Archilochus, all speak 
about the same things, only not similarly ; but the 
one does it well, and the rest worse ? 

10N. Yes, and what I say is true. 

soc. And since you distinguish the good speaker, 
you could distinguish also the inferiority of the worse 
speakers. 

ION. So it would seem. 

soc. Then, my excellent friend, we shall not be 
wrong in saying that our lon is equally skilled in 
Homer and in the other poets, seeing that you your- 
self admit that the same man will be a competent 
judge of all who speak on the same things, and that 
practically all the poets treat of the same things. 

ion. Then what can be the reason, Socrates, why 
I pay no attention when somebody discusses any 
other poet, and am unable to offer any remark at all 
of any value, but simply drop into a doze, whereas 
if anyone mentions something connected with Homer 
I wake up at once and attend and have plenty to 
say ? 

soc. That is not difficult to guess, my good friend ; 
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anyone can see that you are unable to speak on 
Homer with art and knowledge. For if you could 
do it with art, you could speak on all the other poets 
as well; since there is an art of poetry, I take it, as 
a whole, is there not ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And when one has acquired any other art 
whatever as a whole, the same principle of inquiry 
holds through all the arts? Do you require some 
explanation from me, Ion, of what I mean by this ? 

ION. Yes, upon my word, Socrates, I do; for I 
enjoy listening to you wise men. 

soc. I only wish you were right there, Ion: but 
surely it is you rhapsodes and actors, and the men 
whose poems you chant, who are wise; whereas I 
speak but the plain truth, as a simple layman might. 
For in regard to this question I asked you just 
now, observe what a trifling commonplace it was that 
I uttered—a thing that any man might know— 
namely, that when one has acquired a whole art the 
inquiry is the same. Let us just think it out thus: 
there is an art of painting as a whole ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And there are and have been many painters, 
good and bad ? 

ION. Certainly. 

soc. Now have you ever found anybody who is 
skilled in pointing out the successes and failures 
among the works of Polygnotus t son of Aglaophon, 
but unable to do so with the works of the other 
painters; and who, when the works of the other 
painters are exhibited, drops into a doze, and is at a 


1 A celebrated painter who came from Thasos and adorned 
public buildings in Athens about 470 B.c. Cf. Gorg. 448 B. 
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loss, and has no remark to offer ; but when he has to 
pronounce upon Polygnotus or any other painter 
you please, and on that one only, wakes up and 
attends and has plenty to say ? 

ron. No, on my honour, I certainly have not. 

soc. Or again, in sculpture, have you ever found 
anyone who is skilled in expounding the successes 
of Daedalus! son of Metion, or Epeius? son of 
Panopeus, or Theodorus? of Samos, or any other 
single sculptor, but in face of the works of the other 
sculptors is at a loss and dozes, having nothing to say ? 

ion. No, on my honour, I have not found such a 
man as that either. 

soc. But further, I expect you have also failed to 
find one in fluting or harping or minstrelsy or 
rhapsodizing who is skilled in expounding the art of 
Olympus‘ or Thamyras,° or Orpheus, or Phemius,® 
the rhapsode of Ithaca, but is at a loss and has no 
remark to offer on the successes or failures in 
rhapsody of Ion of Ephesus. 

ion. I cannot gainsay you on that, Socrates : but 
of one thing I am conscious in myself—that I excel 
all men in speaking on Homer and have plenty to 
say, and everyone else says that I do it weil; but 
on the others I am not a good speaker. Yet now, 
observe what that means. 


2 The maker of the wooden horse at Troy (Homer, 
Od. viii. 493). 

3 A metal-worker (Herodot. i. 51, iii. 41). 

4 One of the mythical inventors of music: ef. Symp. 
215E. 

6 A Thracian bard. 

6 The minstrel who was forced to sing to the suitors of 
Penelope (Od. i. 154, xxii. 330). 
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soc. I do observe it, Ion, and I am going to point 
out to you what I take it to mean. For, as I was 
saying just now, this is not an art in you, whereby 
you speak well on Homer, but a divine power, which 
moves you like that in the stone which Euripides 
named a magnet,! but most people call “ Heraclea 
stone.” For this stone not only attracts iron rings, 
but also imparts to them a power whereby they in 
turn are able to do the very same thing as the stone, 
and attract other rings; so that sometimes there is 
formed quite a long chain of bits of iron and rings, 
suspended one from another; and they all depend 
for this power on that one stone. In the same 
manner also the Muse inspires men herself, and then 
by means of these inspired persons the inspiration 
spreads to others, and holds them in a connected 
chain. For all the good epic poets utter all those 
fine poems not from art, but as inspired and possessed, 
and the good lyric poets likewise; just as the 
Corybantian? worshippers do not dance when in their 
senses, so the lyric poets do not indite those fine 
songs in their senses, but when they have started on 
the melody and rhythm they begin to be frantic, and 
it is under possession—as the bacchants are possessed, 
and not in their senses, when they draw honey and 
milk from the rivers—that the soul of the lyric 
poets does the same thing, by their own report. 
For the poets tell us, I believe, that the songs they 


2 The Corybantes were priests of Cybele or Rhea, mother 
of Zeus and other Olympian gods, and she was worshipped 
with wild music and frenzied dancing which, like the bacchic 
revels or orgies of women in honour of Dionysus, carried 
away the participants despite and beyond themselves. Cf. 
Eurip. Bacchae. 
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bring us are the sweets they cull from honey-dropping 
founts in certain gardens and glades of the Muses— 
like the bees, and winging the air as these do.! And 
what they tell is true. For a poet is a light and 
winged and sacred thing, and is unable ever to indite 
until he has been inspired and put out of his senses, 
and his mind is no longer in him: every man, whilst 
he retains possession of that, is powerless to indite 
a verse or chant an oracle. Seeing then that it is 
not by art that they compose and utter so many fine 
things about the deeds of men—as you do about 
Homer—but by a divine dispensation, each is able 
only to compose that to which the Muse has stirred 
him, this man dithyrambs, another laudatory odes, 
another dance-songs, another epic or else iambic 
verse ; but each is at fault in any other kind. For 
not by art do they utter these things, but by 
divine influence ; since, if they had fully learnt by art 
to speak on one kind of theme, they would know 
how to speak on all. And for this reason God takes 
away the mind of these men and uses them as his 
ministers, just as he does soothsayers and godly seers, 
in order that we who hear them may know that it is 
not they who utter these words of great price, when 
they are out of their wits, but that it is God himself 
who speaks and addresses us through them. A con- 
vincing proof of what I say is the case of Tynnichus,? 
the Chalcidian, who had never composed a single 
poem in his life that could deserve any mention, and 
then produced the paean? which is in everyone’s 
praise of the early tragedian Phrynichus (Birds 750)—‘‘ he 
sipped the fruits of ambrosial lays, ever bringing away sweet 
song. 
Nothing else is known of this poet. 
* A hymn in honour of a god, usually Apollo. 
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mouth, almost the finest song we have, simply—as 
he says himself—‘ an invention of the Muses.” For 
the god, as it seems to me, intended him to be a 
sign to us that we should not waver or doubt that 
these fine poems are not human or the work of men, 
but divine and the work of gods ; and that the poets 
are merely the interpreters of the gods, according as 
each is possessed by one of the heavenly powers. 
To show this forth, the god of set purpose sang the 
finest of songs through the meanest of poets : or do 
you not think my statement true, Ion? 

ion. Yes, upon my word, I do: for you somehow 
touch my soul with your words, Socrates, and I be- 
lieve it is by divine dispensation that good poets 
interpret to us these utterances of the gods. 

soc. And you rhapsodes, for your part, interpret 
the utterances of the poets ? 

ION. Again your words are true. 

soc. And so you act as interpreters of interpreters ? 

ion. Precisely. 

soc. Stop now and tell me, Ion, without reserve 
what I may choose to ask you: when you give a good 
recitation and specially thrill your audience, either 
with the lay of Odysseus! leaping forth on to the 
threshold, revealing himself to the suitors and pouring 
out the arrows before his feet, or of Achilles ? dashing 
at Hector, or some part of the sad story of Andro- 
mache 3 or of Hecuba, or of Priam,® are you then in 
your senses, or are you carried out of yourself, and 
does your soul in an ecstasy suppose herself to be 

3 Il. vi. 370-502 ; xxii. 437-515. 


@ Jl. xxii. 430-36 ; xxiv. 747-59. 
6 Jl. xxii. 408-28 ; xxiv. 144-717. 
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among the scenes you are describing, whether they 
be in Ithaca, or in Troy, or as the poems may chance 
to place them ? 

ron. How vivid to me, Socrates, is this part of 
your proof! For I will tell you without reserve : 
when I relate a tale of woe, my eyes are filled 
with tears; and when it is of fear or awe, my hair 
stands on end with terror, and my heart leaps. 

soc. Well now, are we to say, Ion, that such a 
person is in his senses at that moment,—when in all 
the adornment of elegant attire and golden crowns 
he weeps at sacrifice or festival, having been despoiled 
of none of his finery ; or shows fear as he stands 
before more than twenty thousand friendly people, 
none of whom is stripping or injuring him ? 

ion. No, on my word, not at all, Socrates, to tell 
the strict truth. 

soc. And are you aware that you rhapsodes pro- 
duce these same effects on most of the spectators 
also ? 

ION. Yes, very fully aware: for I look down upon 
them from the platform and see them at such mo- 
ments crying and turning awestruck eyes upon me 
and yielding to the amazement of my tale. For I 
have to pay the closest attention to them ; since, if 
I set them crying, I shall laugh myself because of 
the money I take, but if they laugh, I myself shall 
cry because of the money I lose. 

soc. And are you aware that your spectator is the 
last of the rings which I spoke of as receiving from 
each other the power transmitted from the Heraclean © 
lodestone ? You, the rhapsode and actor, are the 
middle ring ; the poet himself is the first ; but it is 
the god who through the whole series draws the 
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souls of men whithersoever he pleases, making the 
power of one depend on the other. And, just as 
from the magnet, there is a mighty chain of choric 
performers and masters and under-masters suspended 
by side-connexions from the rings that hang down 
from the Muse. One poet is suspended from one 
Muse, another from another: the word we use for 
it is “ possessed,” but it is much the same thing, for 
he is held. And from these first rings—the poets— 
are suspended various others, which are thus inspired, 
some by Orpheus and others by Musaeus !; but the 
majority are possessed and held by Homer. Of 
whom you, Ion, are one, and are possessed by Homer ; 
and so, when anyone recites the work of another 
poet, you go to sleep and are at a loss what to say ; 
but when some one utters a strain of your poet, you 
wake up at once, and your soul dances, and you have 
plenty to say: for it is not by art or knowledge about 
Homer that you say what you say, but by divine dis- 
pensation and possession ; just as the Corybantian 
worshippers are keenly sensible of that strain alone 
which belongs to the god whose possession is on 
them, and have plenty of gestures and phrases for 
that tune, but do not heed any other. And so you, 
Jon, when the subject of Homer is mentioned, have 
plenty to say, but nothing on any of the others. 
And when you ask me the reason why you can speak 
at large on Homer but not on the rest, I tell you it 
is because your skill in praising Homer comes not 
by art, but by divine dispensation. 

10N. Well spoken, I grant you, Socrates : but still 
I shall be surprised if you can speak well enough to 


t A legendary bard to whom certain oracular verses were 
ascribed. 
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convince me that I am possessed and mad when I 
praise Homer. Nor can I think you would believe 
it of me yourself, if you heard me speaking about 
him. 

soc. I declare I am quite willing to hear you, but 
not until you have first answered me this : on what 
thing in Homer’s story do you speak well? Not 
on all of them, I presume. 

ion. I assure you, Socrates, on all without a single 
exception. 

soc. Not, of course, including those things of 
which you have in fact no knowledge, but which 
Homer tells. 

ion. And what sort of things are they, which 
Homer tells, but of which I have no knowledge ? 

soc. Why, does not Homer speak a good deal 
about arts, in a good many places? Tor instance, 
about chariot-driving : if I can recall the lines, I will 
quote them to you. 

ion. No, I will recite them, for I can remember. 

soc. Tell me then what Nestor says to his son 
Antilochus, advising him to be careful about the 
turning-post in the horse-race in honour of Patroclus.? 

ron. Bend thyself in the polished car slightly to the left 
of them ;? and call to the right-hand horse and goad him on, 
while your hand slackens his reins. And at the post let 
your left-hand horse swerve close, so that the nave of the 
well-wrought wheel may seem to come up to the edge of the 
stone, which yet avoid to touch. 

soc. Enough. Now, Ion, will a doctor or a 
charioteer be the better judge whether Homer 
speaks correctly or not in these lines ? 


1 Jl. xxiii. 335 foll. 
2 i.e. one of the two white stones, set up at each end of 
the course, which had been mentioned six lines before. 
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ion. A charioteer, of course. 

soc. Because he has this art, or for some other 
reason ? 

1oN. No, because it is his art. 

soc. And to every art has been apportioned by 
God a power of knowing a particular business ? For 
I take it that what we know by the art of piloting 
we cannot also know by that of medicine. 

10n. No, to be sure. 

soc. And what we know by medicine, we cannot 
by carpentry also ? 

ion. No, indeed. 

soc. And this rule holds for all the arts, that what 
we know by one of them we cannot know by another ? 
But before you answer that, just tell me this: do 
you agree that one art is of one sort, and another 
of another ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Do you argue this as I do, and call one art 
different from another when one is a knowledge of 
one kind of thing, and another a knowledge of 
another kind ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Since, I suppose, if it were a knowledge of 
the same things—how could we say that one was 
different from another, when both could give us the 
same knowledge? Just as I know that there are 
five of these fingers, and you equally know the same 
fact about them; and if I should ask you whether 
both you and I know this same fact by the same 
art of numeration, or by different arts, you would 
reply, I presume, that it was by the same? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Then tell me now, what I was just going to 
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ask you, whether you think this rule holds for all the 
arts—that by the same art we must know the same 
things, and by a different art things that are not the 
same; but if the art is other, the things we know 
by it must be different also. 

ION. I think it is so, Socrates. 

soc. Then he who has not a particular art will be 
incapable of knowing aright the words or works of 
that art? 

Ion. True. 

soc. Then will you or a charioteer be the better 
judge of whether Homer speaks well or not in the 
lines that you quoted ? 

ion. A charioteer. 

soc. Because, I suppose, you are a rhapsode and 
not a charioteer. 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And the rhapsode’s art is different from the 
charioteer's? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Then if it is different, it is also a knowledge 
of different things. 

ION. Yes. 

soc. Now, what of the passage where Homer 
tells how Hecamede, Nestor’s concubine, gives the 
wounded Machaon a posset? His words are some- 
thing like this :? 

Of Pramneian wine it was, and therein she grated cheese 
of goat’s milk with a grater of bronze; ‘an thereby an 
onion as a relish for drink. 

Is it for the doctor’s or the rhapsode’s art to discern 
aright whether Homer speaks correctly here or not ? 


wine,” except that it was “ thick and nutritious ” (Athen. 
i. 10 3). 
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ion. For the doctor's. 
soc. Well now, when Homer says ! 


And she passed to the bottom like a plummet! which, set 
on a horn from an ox of the field, goes in haste to bring 
mischief among the ravenous fishes. 


are we to say it is for the fisherman’s or for the 
rhapsode’s art to decide what he means by this, and 
whether it is rightly or wrongly spoken ? 

ton. Clearly, Socrates, for the fisherman’s art. 

soc. Then please observe: suppose you were 
questioning me and should ask: “ Since therefore, 
Socrates, you find it is for these several arts to 
appraise the passages of Homer that belong to each, 
be so good as to make out those also that are for 
the seer and the seer’s art, and show me the sort 
of passages that come under his ability to distinguish 
whether they are well or ill done”; observe how 
easily and truly I shall answer you. For he has 
many passages, both in the Odyssey, as for instance 
the words of Theoclymenus, the seer of the line of 
Melampus, to the suitors : ° 

Hapless men, what bane is this afflicts you ? Your heads 
and faces and limbs below are shrouded in night, and wailing 
is enkindled, and cheeks are wet with tears: of ghosts the 
porch is full, and the court full of them also, hastening hell- 
wards ’neath the gloom; and the sun is perished out of 
heaven, and an evil mist is spread abroad ; 


and there are many passages in the Ikad also, as in 
the fight at the rampart, where he says: 


2 Od. xx. 351-57. Melampus, the ancestor of Theo- 
clymenus (¢f. Od. xv. 225-56), was supposed to have been 
the first mortal who possessed the gift of prophecy. 

8 Il. xii. 200-7. 
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For as they were eager to pass over, a bird had crossed 
them, an eagle of lofty flight, pressing the host at the left 
hand, and bearing a blood-red monster of a snake, alive 
and still struggling; nor had it yet unlearnt the lust of 
battle. For bending back it smote its captor on the breast 
by the neck, and the bird in the bitterness of pain cast it 
away to the ground, and dropped it down in the midst of 
the throng; and then with a cry flew off on the wafting 
winds. 

This passage, and others of the sort, are those that 
I should say the seer has to examine and judge. 

ion. And you speak the truth, Socrates. 

soc. And so do you, Ion, in saying that. Now 
you must do as I did, and in return for my picking 
out from the Odyssey and the Iliad the kinds of 
passage that belong severally to the seer, the doctor, 
and the fisherman, you have now to pick out for me 
—since you are so much more versed in Homer than 
I—the kinds which belong to the rhapsode, Ion, and 
the rhapsode’s art, and which he should be able to 
consider and distinguish beyond the rest of mankind. 

ion. What I say, Socrates, is—“ all passages.” 

soc. Surely you do not say “all,” Ion! Can you 
be so forgetful? And yet forgetfulness would ill 
become a rhapsode. 

ion. Why, how am I forgetting ? 

soc. Do you not remember that you said that the 
art of the rhapsode was different from that of the 
charioteer ? 

ion. I remember. 

soc. And you also admitted that, being different, 
it would know different things ? 
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ION. Yes. 

soc. Then by your own account the rhapsode’s 
art cannot know everything, nor the rhapsode either. 

ion. Let us say, everything except those in- 
stances, Socrates. 

soc. By “ those instances ” you imply the sub- 
jects of practically all the other arts. Well, as he 
does not know all of them, which kinds will he know ? 

ion. Those things, I imagine, that it befits a man 
to say, and the sort of thing that a woman should 
say ; the sort for a slave and the sort for a freeman ; 
and the sort for a subject or for a ruler. 

soc. Do you mean that the rhapsode will know 
better than the pilot what sort of thing a ruler of a 
storm-tossed vessel at sea should say ? 

ion. No, the pilot knows better in that case. 

soc. Well, will the rhapsode know better than the 
doctor what sort of thing a ruler of a sick man should 
say ? 

i Not in that case either. 

soc. But he will know the sort for a slave, you 
say ? 

ION. Yes. 

soc. For instance, if the slave is a cowherd, you 
say the rhapsode will know what the other should 
say to pacify his cows when they get fierce, but the 
cowherd will not ? 

i0N. That is not so. 

soc. Well, the sort of thing that a woman ought 
to say—a spinning-woman—about the working of 
wool ? 

ron. No. 

soc. But he will know what a man should say, 
when he is a general exhorting his men? 
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ion Yes, that sort of thing the rhapsode will 
know. 

soc. Well, but is the art of the rhapsode the art 
of the general ? 

ion. I, at any rate, should know what a general 
ought to say. 

soc. Yes, since I daresay you are good at general- 
ship also, Ion. For in fact, if you happened to have 
skill in horsemanship as well as in the lyre, you would 
know when horses were well or ill managed : but 
if I asked you, “ By which art is it, Ion, that you 
know that horses are being well managed, by your 
skill as a horseman, or as a player of the lyre?” 
what would your answer be ? 

ion. I should say, by my skill as a horseman. 

soc. And if again you were distinguishing the 
good lyre-players, you would admit that you dis- 
tinguished by your skill in the lyre, and not by your 
skill as a horseman. 

ION. Yes. 

soc. And when you judge of military matters, do 
you judge as having skill in generalship, or as a good 
rhapsode ? 

ion. To my mind, there is no difference. 

soc. What, no difference, do you say? Do you 
mean that the art of the rhapsode and the general 
is one, not two? 

ion. It is one, to my mind. 

soc. So that anyone who is a good rhapsode is 
also, in fact, a good general ? 

10N. Certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And again, anyone who happens to be a 
good general is also a good rhapsode. 

ion. No; there I do not agree. 
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soc. But still you agree that anyone who is a 
good rhapsode is also a good general ? 

ion. To be sure. 

soc. And you are the best rhapsode in Greece ? 

ion. Far the best, Socrates. 

soc. Are you also, Ion, the best general in Greece ? 

ion. Be sure of it, Socrates; and that I owe to 
my study of Homer. 

soc. Then how, in Heaven’s name, can it be, Ion, 
that you, who are both the best general and the best 
rhapsode in Greece, go about performing as a 
rhapsode to the Greeks, but not as a general? Or 
do you suppose that the Greeks feel a great need 
of a rhapsode in the glory of his golden crown, but 
of a general none at all? 

ion. It is because my city,! Socrates, is under the 
rule and generalship of your people, and is not in 
want of a general; whilst you and Sparta would not 
choose me as a general, since you think you manage 
well enough for yourselves. 

soc. My excellent Ion, you are acquainted with 
Apollodorus ? of Cyzicus, are you not ? 

ion. What might he be? 

soc. A man whom the Athenians have often 
chosen as their general, though a foreigner; and 
Phanosthenes? of Andros, and Heracleides? of 
Clazomenae, whom my city invests with the high 
command and other offices although they are 
foreigners, because they have proved themselves to 
be competent. And will she not choose Ion of 
Ephesus as her general, and honour him, if he shows 
himself competent? Why, you Ephesians are by 


1 Ephesus. 2 Nothing else is known of this general. 
3 Captured the Thurian admiral Dorieus, 407 B.c. 
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origin Athenians,! are you not, and Ephesus is inferior 
to no city? But in fact, Jon, if you are right in 
saying it is by art and knowledge that you are able 
to praise Homer, you are playing me false: you 
have professed to me that you know any amount of 
fine things about Homer, and you promise to display 
them; but you are only deceiving me, and so far 
from displaying the subjects of your skill, you decline 
even to tell me what they are, for all my entreaties. 
You are a perfect Proteus in the way you take on 
every kind of shape, twisting about this way and 
that, until at last you elude my grasp in the guise 
of a general, so as to avoid displaying your skill 
in Homeric lore. Now if you are an artist and, as I 
was saying just now, you only promised me a display 
about Homer to deceive me, you are playing me false; 
whilst if you are no artist, but speak fully and finely 
about Homer, as I said you did, without any know- 
ledge but by a divine dispensation which causes you 
to be possessed by the poet, you play quite fair. 
Choose therefore which of the two you prefer us to 
call you, dishonest or divine. 

10N. The difference is great, Socrates ; for it is far 
nobler to be called divine. 

soc. Then you may count on this nobler title in 
our minds, Ion, of being a divine and not an artistic 
praiser of Homer. 


1 Androclus of Attica founded Ephesus as the Ionian city 
known to the Greeks of Plato’s time. 
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Lys. You have seen the performance of the man 
fighting in armour, Nicias and Laches ; but my friend 
Melesias and I did not tell you at the time our reason 
for requesting you to come and see it with us. How- 
ever, we will tell you now; for we think we should 
speak our minds freely to friends like you. Some 
people, of course, pour ridicule on such appeals, and 
when consulted for their advice will not say what 
they think, but something different, making the 
inquirer’s wishes their aim, and speaking against 
their own Judgement. But you, we consider, not 
merely have the necessary discernment but will give 
us the benefit of it in telling us just what is in your 
minds; and hence we have enlisted your counsel 
on the question which we are about to lay before 
you. Now the matter about which I have made all 
this long preamble is this: we have two sons here, 
my friend that one, called Thucydides after his 
grandfather, and I this one; he also is named in 
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the same way, after my father; we call him Aristeides. 
Well, we have resolved to give them our most con- 
stant care, and not—as most fathers do when their 
boys begin to be young men 1—let them run loose as 
their fancy leads them, but begin forthwith taking 
every possible care of them. Now, knowing that 
you too have sons, we thought that you above all 
men must have concerned yourselves with the ques- 
tion of the kind of upbringing that would make the 
best of them; and if by any chance you have not 
given your attention to the subject, we would re- 
mind you that it ought not to be neglected, and we 
invite you to Join us in arranging some way of taking 
care of our sons. 

Pow we formed this resolve, Nicias and Laches, 
is worth hearing, even though the story be some- 
what long. My friend Melesias and I take our meals 
together, and our boys share our table. Now, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, we are going 
to speak quite freely to you. Each of us has many 
noble deeds of his own father to relate to these 
young fellows—their numerous achievements both 
in war and in peace, when they were managing the 
affairs either of the allies or of this city ; but neither 
of us has any deeds of his own to tell. We cannot 
help feeling ashamed that our boys should observe 
this, and we blame our fathers for leaving us to 
indulge ourselves when we began to be young men, 
while they looked after other folks’ affairs; and we 
point the moral of it all to these young people, 
telling them that if they are careless of themselves 
and will not take our advice they will win no reputa- 
tion, but if they take due pains they may very likely 


1 netpdxcov is applied to youths from 15 to 21. 
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come to be worthy of the names they bear. Now 
they, for their part, say they will do as we bid; so 
we are now considering what lessons or pursuits will 
lead them to the highest attainable excellence. 
Someone directed us to this particular accomplish- 
ment of fighting in armour, as being an admirable 
one for a young man to learn; and he praised that 
man whose performance you were just watching, 
and then urged us to go and see him. So we decided 
that it would be well to go and see the man our- 
selves, and to take you along with us not merely as 
companions at the show, but also as counsellors and 
co-partners, if you will be so good, in the matter of 
looking after our sons. That is the question which 
we wanted to discuss with you. And we look to you 
now, on your part, to give us your advice, first as 
to whether you think this accomplishment should be 
learnt or not, and then as to any other such art or 
pursuit that you can recommend for a young man ; 
and also, how you feel inclined as regards our 
partnership. 

nic. For myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I highly 
approve of your purpose, and am ready to lend a 
hand ; and I may say the same, I think, for Laches 
here. : 

LACH. Yes, you think truly, Nicias. For that re- 
mark which Lysimachus made just now about his 
father and the father of Melesias was very apposite, 
in my opinion, not only to them but to us and to 
all who deal with public affairs: it is practically the 
rule with them, as he says, to treat their private 
concerns, whether connected with children or any- 
thing else, in a slighting, careless spirit. You are 
quite right in saying that, Lysimachus ; but to invite 
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us to be your advisers for the education of your 
boys, and not to invite Socrates here, is to me very 
strange, when, to begin with, he is of your district, 
and then he is always spending his time wherever 
there is any such excellent study or pursuit for young 
men as you are seeking. 

LYs. How do you mean, Laches? Has Socrates 
here given his attention to anything of this sort ? 

LACH. To be sure he has, Lysimachus. 

nic. I too might perhaps be in as good a position 
as Laches to inform you about that; for quite re- 
cently he introduced to myself a music-teacher for 
my son—Damon, pupil of Agathocles, who is not 
only the most exquisitely skilled of musicians, but 
in every other way as profitable a companion as you 
could wish for young men of that age. 

LYS. It is not possible, Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, 
for men of my years to continue to know our juniors, 
because old age makes us spend most of our time 
at home ; but if you, son of Sophroniscus, have any 
good advice for our friend, who belongs to your own 
district, you ought to let him have it. And it is only 
right that you should: for you happen to be our 
friend through your father; he and I were constant 
companions and friends, and he died without ever 
having a single difference with me. And a certain 
recollection comes back to me on hearing what has 
just been said: for these boys, in talking with each 
other at home, frequently mention Socrates in terms 
of high praise ; but I have never asked them whether 
they meant the son of Sophroniscus. Now tell me, 
my boys, is this the Socrates whose name you have 
mentioned so often ? 

son. To be sure, father, it is he. 
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tvs. On my soul, Socrates, it is good to know that 
you keep up your father’s name, which was a most 
honourable one, both on general grounds and par- 
ticularly because of the intimate relation in which 
you and we shall equally feel ourselves to be. 

LACH. Indeed, Lysimachus, he is a person you 
must not lose hold of; for I have observed him 
elsewhere too keeping up not merely his father’s but 
his country’s name. He accompanied me in the 
retreat from Delium,! and I assure you that if the 
rest had chosen to be like him, our city would be 
holding up her head and would not then have had 
such a terrible fall. 

Lys. Socrates, this is indeed splendid praise which 
you are now receiving from men whose word is of 
great weight, and for such conduct as wins their 
praise. So let me tell you that I rejoice to hear 
this and to know you have such a good reputa- 
tion; and you in return must count me as one of 
your warmest well-wishers. You ought indeed, on 
your own part, to have visited us before, and treated 
us on intimate terms, as you have a right to do: now, 
however, that we have discovered each other, from 
to-day onwards you must make a point of sharing 
our thoughts and getting to know us and our young 
people also, that you and they may in your turn 
preserve the friendship of our houses. That, how- 
ever, you will do yourself, and we will remind you 
of it another time: but what do you say of the 
matter on which we began to speak? What is your 
view? Is the accomplishment of fighting in armour 
a suitable one for our boys to learn or not ? 

soc. On that matter, Lysimachus, I will do my 
best to advise you, so far as I can, and also to do all 
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the rest that you so kindly ask. It seems to me, 
however, most proper that I, being so much younger 
and less experienced than you and your friends, 
should first hear what they have to say, and learn 
of them ; and then, if I have anything else to suggest 
as against their remarks, I might try to explain it 
and persuade you and them to take my view. Come, 
Nicias, let one or other of you speak. 

nic. There is no difficulty about that, Socrates. 
For in my opinion this accomplishment is in many 
ways a useful thing for young men to possess. It is 
good for them, instead of spending their time on the 
ordinary things to which young men usually give 
their hours of leisure, to spend it on this, which not 
only has the necessary effect of improving their 
bodily health—since it is as good and strenuous as 
any physical exercise—but is also a form of exercise 
which, with riding, is particularly fitting for a free 
citizen ; for only the men trained in the use of these 
warlike implements can claim to be trained in the 
contest whereof we are athletes and in the affairs 
wherein we are called upontocontend.! Further, this 
accomplishment will be of some benefit also in actual 
battle, when it comes to fighting in line with a 
number of other men; but its greatest advantage 
will be felt when the ranks are broken, and you find 
you must fight man to man, either in pursuing some- 
one who is trying to beat off your attack, or in 
retreating yourself and beating off the attack of 
another. Whoever possessed this accomplishment 
could come to no harm so long as he had but one 
to deal with, nor yet, perhaps, if he had several; 
it would give him an advantage in any situation. 
Moreover, it is a thing which impels one to desire 
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another noble accomplishment; for everyone who 
has learnt how to fight in armour will desire to learn 
the accomplishment which comes next, the manage- 
ment of troops ; and when he has got that and once 
taken a pride in his work he will push on to attain 
the whole art of generalship. It is evident already 
that all accomplishments and pursuits in the military 
sphere are both honourable and valuable to a man, 
either in acquisition or in practice; and this par- 
ticular one may well be an introduction to them. 
And we can make this addition—no slight one—to 
its claims, that this science will make any man in- 
dividually a great deal bolder and braver in war. 
Nor let us disdain to mention, even though some 
may think it a rather slight matter, that it will give 
him a smarter appearance in the place where a man 
should look smartest, and where at the same time 
he will appear more terrible to the enemy because 
of his smartness. So my opinion is, Lysimachus, as 
I say, that we ought to teach this skill to our young 
men, and I have told you my reasons for so thinking. 
But if Laches has a different view to state, I shall 
be as glad as anyone to hear it. 

tacH. Well, Nicias, I am loth to say of any sort of 
accomplishment that it ought not to be learnt ; for 
it seems good to know all things. And besides, if 
this skill in arms is an accomplishment, as they say 
who teach it, and as Nicias terms it, it ought to be 
learnt; while if it is not an accomplishment, and 
those who promise to give it are deceiving us, or if 
it is an accomplishment, but not a very important 
one, what can be the good of learning it? I speak 
of it in this way from the following point of view : 
I conceive that if there were anything in it, it would 
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not have been overlooked by the Lacedaemonians, 
whose only concern in life is to seek out and practise 
whatever study or pursuit will give them an advan- 
tage over others in war. And if they have over- 
looked it, at any rate these teachers of it cannot 
have overlooked the obvious fact that the Lacedae- 
monians are more intent on such matters than any 
of the Greeks, and that anybody who won honour 
among them for this art would amass great riches 
elsewhere, just as a tragic poet does who has won 
honour among us. And for this reason he who 
thinks himself a good writer of tragedy does not 
tour round with his show in a circuit of the outlying 
Attic towns, but makes a straight line for this place 
and exhibits to our people, as one might expect. 
But I notice that these fighters in armour regard 
Lacedaemon as holy ground where none may tread, 
and do not step on it even with the tips of their 
toes, but circle round it and prefer to exhibit to any 
other people, especially to those who would them- 
selves admit that they were inferior to many in the 
arts of war. Furthermore, Lysimachus, I have come 
across more than a few of these persons in actual 
operations, and I can see their quality. Indeed, we 
can estimate it offhand: for, as though it were of 
set purpose, not one of these experts in arms has 
ever yet distinguished himself in war. And yet in 
all the other arts, the men who have made a name 
are to be found among those who have specially 
pursued one or other of them; while these persons, 
apparently, stand out from the rest in this particu- 
larly hapless fate of their profession. Why, this 
man Stesilaus, whom you watched with me in that 
great crowd as he gave his performance and spoke in 
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those high terms of himself before us, I have watched 
elsewhere giving a finer entertainment in the form 
of a very real display that he made against his will. 
The ship on which he was serving struck a transport 
vessel, and he was using in the fight a combination 
of a scythe and a spear—a remarkable weapon that 
suited so remarkable a man. Well, the story of this 
fellow’s doings is hardly of enough interest in the 
main, but you must hear the upshot of his device of 
a scythe fixed to a spear. As he was fighting, it 
stuck somehow in the other ship’s rigging, and held 
fast ; so Stesilaus pulled at it in the hope of getting 
it free, but he could not, and the ships were passing 
by each other. For the first moments he ran along 
in his ship holding on to his spear ; but as the other 
ship sheered off from his and drew him after, still 
holding the spear, he let it slip through his hand 
until he gripped the butt-end of the shaft. From 
the crew of the transport there came laughter and 
clapping at his posture, and when someone aimed 
a stone at him which hit the deck near his feet, and 
he let go the spear, the troops on the warship in 
their turn could no longer restrain their laughter, as 
they saw the notable scythe-spear dangling from the 
transport. Now, there may perhaps be something 
in this art of theirs, as Nicias argues, but at any rate 
that is my impression of it, in the cases I have met 
with. Hence, as I said at the beginning, whether it 
be an accomplishment, and one of but little use, or 
not an accomplishment, but only supposed and pre- 
tended to be such, it is not worth the trouble of 
learning it. For indeed I hold that if a man who 
was a coward believed that he possessed it, his only 
gain would be in rashness, which would make his 
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true nature the more conspicuous; while if he were 
brave, people would be on the look-out for even the 
slightest mistake on his part, and he would incur 
much grievous slander; for the pretension to such 
skill arouses jealousy, so that unless a man be pro- 
digiously superior to the rest in valour he cannot by 
any means escape being made a laughing-stock 
through professing to be so skilled. Such is my 
opinion, Lysimachus, of the interest taken in this 
accomplishment ; but do as I told you at the be- 
ginning ; you are not to let our friend Socrates go, 
but must request him to advise us according to his 
judgement on the matter in hand. 

Lys. Well, I ask it of you, Socrates: for indeed 
our members of council, as it were, seem to me to 
need someone who will decide between them. Had 
these two agreed, we should not have required this 
help so much ; but as it is—for Laches, you see, has 
voted on the opposite side to Nicias—it is as well 
that we should hear your view and see on which side 
you cast your vote. 

soc. What, Lysimachus? Are you going to join 
the side which gets the approval of the majority of 
us? 

Lys. Why, what can one do, Socrates ? 

soc. And you too, Melesias, would do the same? 
Suppose you had a consultation as to what your 
son's exercise should be for a coming contest, would 
you be guided by the majority of us, or by the one 
who happened to have trained and exercised under 
a good master ? 

MEL. By the latter, naturally, Socrates. 

soc. Would you be guided by him alone rather 
than the four of us ? 
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MEL. Very likely. 

soc. Yes, for a question must be decided by know- 
ledge, and not by numbers, if it is to have a right 
decision. 

MEL. To be sure. 

soc. Then in this case also we must first consider, 
in particular, whether anyone among us has expert 
skill in the subject of our consultation, or not; 
and if here is one who has, we must be guided by 
him, though he be but one, and pass over the rest ; 
while if there is not, we must look for somebody else. 
Or do you think it a slight matter that you and Lysi- 
machus have now at stake, and not that which is 
really your greatest possession? For I take it that 
according as the sons turn out well or the opposite 
will the whole life of their father’s house be affected, 
depending for better or worse on their character. 

MEL. Truly spoken. 

soc. So it demands much forethought from us. 

MEL, Certainly. 

soc. How then—to take the case I suggested just 
now—should we set to work if we wanted to con- 
sider which of us was the most expert in regard to 
a contest ? Should we not pick him who had learnt 
and practised, and had also had good teachers of 
this particular skill ? 

MEL. I think so. 

soc. And even before that, we should ask what 
was this skill of which we are looking for the teachers ? 

MEL. How do you mean ? 

soc. Perhaps it will be more easily grasped in this 
form. I think we have not started with an agree- 
ment between us as to what the thing is about 
which we are consulting, in this question of who 
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among us is an expert and to this end has resorted 
to teachers, and who not. 

nic. Why, Socrates, is it not fighting in armour 
that we are considering, and whether it is a thing 
to be learnt by young men or not? 

soc. Of course, Nicias; but when someone con- 
siders whether a medicine is to be used as an eye- 
salve or not, do you think that this consultation is 
about the medicine or about the eyes? 

nic. About the eyes. 

soc. And when one considers whether a horse is 
to be bridled or not, and at what time, I presume 
one takes counsel about the horse, and not about the 
bridle ? 

nic. True. 

soc. And in a word, when one considers a thing 
for any purpose, the consulting is in fact about the 
end one had in view to start with, and not about 
the means to be used for such end. 

nic. Necessarily. 

soc. So we must consider our adviser too, and ask 
ourselves whether he is a skilled expert in the treat- 
ment required for the end which is the subject of 
our consideration. 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And we say that our present subject is an 
accomplishment studied for the sake of young men’s 
souls ? 

nic. Yes. 

soc. So what we have to consider is whether one 
of us is skilled in treatment of the soul, and is able 
to treat it rightly, and which of us has had good 
teachers. 

LacH. But I say, Socrates, have you never noticed 
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how some people have become more skilled in certain 
things without teachers than others with them ? 

soc. Yes, I have, Laches; people, that is, whom 
you would not care to trust on their mere statement 
that they were good practitioners, unless they could 
put forward some example of their personal skill— 
some work well carried out—not in one only, but 
several cases. 

LACH. That is truly spoken. 

soc. We also, therefore, Laches and Nicias—since 
Lysimachus and Melesias have invited us to a con- 
sultation on their sons, whose souls they are anxious 
to have as good as possible—should bring to their 
notice what teachers we have had, if we say that we 
have any to mention, who being themselves good to 
begin with, and having treated the souls of many 
young people, taught us also in due course and are 
known to have done so. Or if any of ourselves says 
he has had no teacher, but has however some works 
of his own to speak of, and can point out to us what 
Athenians or strangers, either slaves or freemen, are 
acknowledged to owe their goodness to him, let him 
do so. But if there is nothing of the sort to be found 
amongst us, let us bid them look elsewhere ; for we 
cannot run a risk with our good friends’ children 
where we may ruin them, and so bring upon us the 
most grievous of. accusations from our nearest and 
dearest. Now I, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the 
first to avow that I have had no teacher in this 
respect; and yet I have longed for such lessons 
from my youth up. But I have not the means to 
pay fees to the sophists, who were the only persons 
that professed to be able to make me a complete 
gentleman ; and to this moment I remain powerless 
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to discover the art myself. But I should not be 
surprised if Nicias or Laches has discovered or learnt 
it: for they have more means at their command to 
enable them to learn from others, and they are also 
older, and have had time to discover it. Indeed, I 
regard them as able to educate a man: for they 
would never declare their minds so freely on pursuits 
that are beneficial or harmful to a youth unless they 
felt confident that they had the requisite knowledge. 
And I have entire confidence in them myself, except 
that I wondered at their differing from each other. 
I therefore make this counter-request of you, Lysi- 
machus : just as Laches urged you a moment ago 
not to release me but to ask me questions, so I now 
call upon you not to release Laches or Nicias, but 
to question them in these terms: “ Socrates says that 
he has no understanding of the matter, and that he 
is not competent to decide which of your statements 
is true ; that he has never been either a discoverer 
or a learner of anything of the sort. But you, 
Laches and Nicias, are each to tell us who is the 
cleverest person you have heard on the upbringing 
of youth; whether you have knowledge of it by 
learning from someone or by discovering it your- 
selves ; and if you learnt it, who were your teachers 
respectively, and what other colleagues they had : 
in order that, if you are not at leisure through the 
demands of public business, we may go to them and 
induce them either with gifts or good turns or with 
both to undertake the care of our and your children 
together, and so prevent them from turning out 
knaves and disgracing their ancestors. But if you 
have made the grand discovery yourselves, give us 
an instance to show what other persons you have 
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succeeded in changing, by your care of them, from 
knaves to honest gentlemen. For if you are now 
going to make your first attempt at educating, you 
must beware lest you try your experiment, not on 
a corpus vile,’ but on your sons and the children of 
your friends, and you prove to be a mere case, as 
the proverbial saying has it, of starting pottery on 
a wine-jar.2 So tell us what you claim, or do not 
claim, as your resources and acquirements in this 
kind.” There, Lysimachus, demand that from these 
good persons, and do not let them off. 

Lys. To my mind, good sirs, these remarks of 
Socrates are excellent: but it is for you, Nicias and 
Laches, to decide for yourselves whether it suits 
you to be questioned and offer some explanation on 
such points. For I and “Melesias here would cer- 
tainly be delighted if you would consent to expound 
in detail all that Socrates puts to you in his ques- 
tions: as I began by saying at the outset, we invited 
you to consult with us just because we thought, very 
naturally, that you had given serious consideration 
to this kind of thing, especially as your boys, like 
ours, are almost of an age to be educated. Accord- 
ingly, if it is all the same to you, discuss it now by 
joint inquiry with Socrates, exchanging views with 
him in turn: for it is a particularly good remark of 
his that we are consulting now about the greatest 
of all our concerns. Come, see if you consider that 
this is the proper course to take. 

nic. Lysimachus, it looks to me, in very truth, as 
though you only knew Socrates at second hand— 
through his father—and had not conversed with him 
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personally except in his childhood, when you may 
have chanced to meet him among the people of his 
district, accompanying his father at the temple or 
at some local gathering. But you have evidently 
not yet had to do with him since he has reached 
maturer years. 

Lys. How are you so sure of that, Nicias ? 

NIC. You strike me as not being aware that, who- 
ever comes into close contact with Socrates and has 
any talk with him face to face, is bound to be drawn 
round and round by him in the course of the argu- 
ment—though it may have started at first on a quite 
different theme—and cannot stop until he is led into 
giving an account of himself, of the manner in which 
he now spends his days, and of the kind of life he has 
lived hitherto; and when once he has been led into 
that, Socrates will never let him go until he has 
thoroughly and properly put all his ways to the test. 
Now I am accustomed to him, and so I know that 
one is bound to be thus treated by him, and further, 
that I myself shall certainly get the same treatment 
also. For I delight, Lysimachus, in conversing with 
the man, and see no harm in our being reminded of 
any past or present misdoing : nay, one must needs 
take more careful thought for the rest of one’s life, 
if one does not fly from his words but is willing, as 
Solon said,! and zealous to learn as long as one lives, 
and does not expect to get good sense by the mere 
arrival of old age. So to me there is nothing unusual, 
or unpleasant either, in being tried and tested by 
Socrates ; in fact, I knew pretty well all the time 
that our argument would not be about the boys if 
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Socrates were present, but about ourselves. Let me 
therefore repeat that there is no objection on my 
part to holding a debate with Socrates after the 
fashion that he likes; but you must see how Laches 
here feels on the matter. 

LacH. I have but a single mind,! Nicias, in regard 
to discussions, or if you like, a double rather than a 
single one. For you might think me a lover, and yet 
also a hater, of discussions: for when I hear a man 
discussing virtue or any kind of wisdom, one who is 
truly a man and worthy of his argument, I am ex- 
ceedingly delighted; I take the speaker and his 
speech together, and observe how they sort and 
harmonize with each other. Such a man is exactly 
what I understand by “ musical,”—he has tuned 
himself with the fairest harmony, not that of a lyre 
or other entertaining instrument, but has made a 
true concord of his own life between his words and 
his deeds, not in the Ionian, no, nor in the Phrygian 
nor in the Lydian, but simply in the Dorian mode,? 
which is the sole Hellenic harmony. Such a man 
makes me rejoice with his utterance, and anyone 
would judge me then a lover of discussion, so eagerly 
do I take in what he says: but a man who shows the 
opposite character gives me. pain, and the better he 
seems to speak, the more I am pained, with the 
result, in this case, that I am judged a hater of 
discussion. Now of Socrates’ words I have no ex- 
perience, but formerly, I fancy, I have made trial of 
his deeds; and there I found him living up to any 
associated with different moral feelings. The Dorian was 
most favoured, as having a manly, stately character: the 
Ionian was more passionate and contentious. The Phrygian 
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fine words however freely spoken. So if he has 
that gift as well, his wish is mine, and I should be 
very glad to be cross-examined by such a man, and 
should not chafe at learning ; but I too agree with 
Solon, while adding just one word to his saying: I 
should like, as I grow old, to learn more and more, 
but only from honest folk. Let him concede to me 
that my teacher is himself good—else I shall dislike 
my lessons and be judged a dunce—but if you say 
that my teacher is to be a younger man, or one who 
so far has no reputation, or anything of that sort, 
I care not a jot. I therefore invite you, Socrates, 
both to teach and to refute me as much as you 
please, and to learn too what I on my part know; 
such is the position you hold in my eyes since 
that day on which you came through the same 
danger with me,! and gave a proof of your own 
valour which is to be expected of anyone who 
hopes to justify his good name. So say whatever 
you like, leaving out of account the difference of 
our ages. 

soc. You two, it seems, will give us no ground for 
complaint on the score of your not being ready 
to join both in advising and in inquiring. 

LYS. No, but the matter now rests with us, Socrates; 
for I venture to count you as one of us. So take my 
place in inquiring on behalf of the young men; 
make out what it is that we want our friends here 
to tell us, and be our adviser by discussing it with 
them. For I find that owing to my age I forget the 
questions J intend to put, and also the answers I 
receive ; and if the discussion changes in the middle, 
my memory goes altogether. Do you therefore dis- 
cuss and elucidate our problem among yourselves ; 
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and I will listen, and then with my friend Melestas 
I will act at once upon whatever may be your 
decision. 

soc. Let us do, Nicias and Laches, as Lysimachus 
and Melesias bid us. Now the questions that we 
attempted to consider a while ago—'‘ Who have been 
our teachers in this sort of training? What other 
persons have we made better?” — are perhaps of 
a kind on which we might well examine ourselves : 
but I believe this other way of inquiring leads to the 
same thing, and will probably also start more from 
the beginning. For if we happen to know of such 
and such a thing that by being joined to another 
thing it makes this thing better, and further, if we 
are able to get the one joined to the other, we 
obviously know the thing itself on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. Now I daresay you do not grasp 
my meaning. Well, you will grasp it more easily 
inthis way. If we happen to know that sight joined 
to eyes makes those eyes the better for it, and further 
if we are able to get it joined to eyes, we obviously 
know what this faculty of sight is, on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. For if we did not know first of all 
what sight or hearing is, we should hardly prove 
ourselves consultants or physicians of credit in the 
matter of eyes or ears, and the best way of acquiring 
sight or hearing. 

LACH. Truly spoken, Socrates. 

soc. And you know, Laches, at this moment our 
two friends are inviting us to a consultation as to the 
way in which virtue may be joined to their sons’ 
souls, and so make them better ? 
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LACH. Yes, indeed. 

soc. Then our first requisite is to know what virtue ! 
is? For surely, if we had no idea at all what virtue 
actually is, we could not possibly consult with any- 
one as to how he might best acquire it? 

LACH. I certainly think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then we say, Laches, that we know what it is. 

LACH. | suppose we must. 

soc. And of that which we know, I presume, we 
can also say what it is. 

LACH. To be sure. 

soc. Let us not, therefore, my good friend, inquire 
forthwith about the whole of virtue, since that may 
well be too much for us; but let us first see if we are 
sufficiently provided with knowledge about some part 
of it. In all likelihood this will make our inquiry 
easier. 

LACH. Yes, let us do as you propose, Socrates. 

soc. Then which of the parts of virtue shall we 
choose? Clearly, I think, that which the art of 
fighting in armour is supposed to promote; and 
that, of course, is generally supposed to be courage, 
is it not ? 

LACH. Yes, it generally is, to be sure. 

soc. Then let our first endeavour be, Laches, to 
say what courage is: after that we can proceed to 
inquire in what way our young men may obtain it, 
in so far as it is to be obtained by means of pursuits 
and studies. Come, try and tell me, as I suggest, 
what is courage. 

LACH. On my word, Socrates, that is nothing difh- 
cult: anyone who is willing to stay at his post and 
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face the enemy, and does not run away, you may be 
sure, is courageous. 

soc. Rightly spoken, Laches; but I fear I am to 
blame, by not putting it clearly, for your having 
answered not the intention of my question, but 
something else. 

LACH. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will explain, so far as I can: let us take that 
man to be courageous who, as you describe him 
yourself, stays at his post and fights the enemy. 

LACH. I, for one, agree to that. 

soc. Yes, and I do too. But what of this other 
kind of man, who fights the enemy while fleeing, 
and not staying ? 

LACH. How fleeing ? 

soc. Well, as the Scythians are said to fight, as 
much fleeing as pursuing ; and as you know Homer 
says in praise of Aeneas’ horses, that they knew 
“how to pursue and to flee in fright full swiftly 
this way and that way;” and he glorifies Aeneas 
himself for this very knowledge of fright, calling 
him “ prompter of fright.” 1 

LACH. And very properly too, Socrates; for he 
was speaking of chariots ; and so are you speaking 
of the mode of the Scythian horsemen. That is the 
way of cavalry fighting ; but with men-at-arms it is 
as I state it.? 

soc. Except, perhaps, Laches, in the case of the 
Spartans. For they say that at Plataea, when the 
Spartans came up to the men with wicker shields, 


that he prompted fright in himself and his side, and so knew 
all about the —— 
2 2.6. they stand fast at their posts in the ranks (above, 
91 a). 
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they were not willing to stand and fight against 
these, but fled; when, however, the Persian ranks 
were broken, the Spartans kept turning round and 
fighting like cavalry, and so won that great battle.1 

LacH. What you say is true. 

soc. And so this is what I meant just now by 
saying that I was to blame for your wrong answer, 
by putting my question wrongly. For I wanted to 
have your view not only of brave men-at-arms, but 
also of courage in cavalry and in the entire warrior 
class ; and of the courageous not only in war but in 
the perils of the sea, and all who in disease and 
poverty, or again in public affairs, are courageous ; 
and further, all who are not merely courageous 
against pain or fear, but doughty fighters against 
desires and pleasures, whether standing their ground 
or turning back upon the foe—for I take it, Laches, 
there are courageous people in all these kinds. 

LACH. Very much so, Socrates. 

soc. Then all these are courageous, only some have 
acquired courage in pleasures, some in pains, some 
in desires and some in fears, while others, I conceive, 
have acquired cowardice in these same things. 

LACH. To be sure. 

soc. What either of them? ts—that is what I 
wanted to know. So try again, and tell me first 
what is this thing, courage, which is the same in all 
of these cases; or do you still not comprehend my 
meaning ? 

LacH. Not very well. 


to them by the Persians; but by a i any effort they broke 
through and defeated the Persians by turning on them in 
man-to-man combat. Cf. Herod. ix. 61-2. 

3 i.e. courage and cowardice, 
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soc. I mean in this way : suppose, for instance, I 
were asking you what is quickness, as we find it in 
running and harping, in speaking and learning, and 
in many other activities, and as possessed by us 
practically in any action worth mentioning, whether 
of arms or legs, or mouth or voice, or mind: or do 
you not use the word so? 

LACH. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. Well then, suppose someone asked me: 
Socrates, what do you mean by this thing which 
in all cases you term quickness? My reply 
would be: The faculty that gets a great deal 
done in a little time is what I call quickness, whether 
in a voice or in a race or in any of the other 
instances. ; 

LacH. Your statement would be quite correct. 

soc. So now try and tell me on your part, Laches, 
about courage in the same way: what faculty is it, 
the same whether in pleasure or in pain or in any 
of the things in which we said just now it was to be 
found, that has been singled out by the name of 
courage P 

LACH. Well then, I take it to be a certain en- 
durance of the soul, if I am to speak of the natural 
quality that appears in them all. 

soc. Why, of course we must, if we are each to 
answer the other’s actual question. Now it appears 
to me that by no means all endurance, as I conceive 
it, can appear to you to be courage. And my 
grounds for thinking so are these: I am almost 
certain, Laches, that you rank courage among the 
nobler qualities. 
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LACH. Nay, among the noblest, you may be quite 
certain. 

soc. And endurance joined with wisdom is noble 
and good ? 

LACH. Very much so. 

soc. But what of it when joined with folly ? Is it 
not, on the contrary, hurtful and mischievous ? 

LACH. Yes. 

soc. And can you say that such a thing is noble, 
when it is both mischievous and hurtful ? 

LACH. Not with any justice, Socrates. 

soc. Then you will not admit that such an en- 
durance is courage, seeing that it is not noble. 
whereas courage is a noble quality. 

LACH. That is true. 

soc. So, by your account, wise endurance will be 
courage. 

LACH. Apparently. 

soc. Now let us see i what it is wise. In all 
things, whether great or small? For instance, if a 
man endures in spending money wisely, because he 
knows that by spending he will gain more, would 
you call him courageous ? 

LACH. On my word, not I. 

soc. Or what do you call it in the case of a 
doctor who, when his son or anyone else is 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs and begs 
for something to drink or eat, inflexibly and endur- 
ingly refuses ? 

LACH. That is no case of it, in any sense, 
either. 

soc. Well now, when a man endures in war, and is 
willing to fight, on a wise calculation whereby he knows 
that others will come to his aid, and that the forces 
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against him will be fewer and feebler than those 
who are with him, and when he has besides the 
advantage of position,—would you say of this man, 
if he endures with such wisdom and preparation, 
that he, or a man in the opposing army who is 
willing to stand up against him and endure, is the 
more courageous ? 

LACH. The man opposed to him, I should say, 
Socrates. 

soc. But yet his endurance is more foolish than 
that of the first man. 

LACH. That is true. 

soc. So you would say that he who in a cavalry 
fight endures with a knowledge of horsemanship is 
less courageous than he who endures without it. 

LACH. Yes, I think so. 

soc. And he who endures with a skill in slinging 
or shooting or other such art. 

LACH. To be sure. 

soc. And anyone who agrees to descend into a 
well, and to dive, and to endure in this or other such 
action, without being an adept in these things, you 
would say is more courageous than the adepts. 

LACH. Yes, for what else can one say, Socrates ? 

soc. Nothing, provided one thinks so. 

LACH, But I do think it. 

soc. And you observe, I suppose, Laches, that 
persons of this sort are more foolish in their risks 
and endurances than those who do it with proper 
skill. 

LACH. Evidently. 

soc. Now, we found before that foolish boldness 
and endurance are base and hurtful ? 

LACH. Quite so. 
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soc. But courage was admitted to be something 
noble. 

LACH. Yes, it was. 

soc. Whereas now, on the contrary, we say that 
this base thing—foolish endurance—is courage. 

LACH. Apparently. | 

soc. Then do you think our statement is correct ? 

LACH. On my word, Socrates, not I. 

soc. Hence I presume that, on your showing, you 
and I, Laches, are not tuned to the Dorian harmony : 
for our deeds do not accord with our words. By 
our deeds, most likely, the world might judge us 
to have our share of courage, but not by our words, 
I fancy, if they should hear the way we are talking 
now. 

LACH. That is very true.. 

soc. Well now, does it seem right that we should 
be in such a condition ? 

LACH. Not by any means. 

soc. Then do you mind if we accept our statement 
to a certain point ? 

LACH. To what point do you mean, and what 
statement ? 

soc. That which enjoins endurance. And, if you 
please, let us too be steadfast and enduring in our 
inquiry, so as not to be ridiculed by courage herself 
for failing to be courageous in our search for her, 
when we might perchance find after all that this 
very endurance is courage. 

LACH. For my part I am ready, Socrates, to con- 
tinue without faltering ; and yet I am unaccustomed 
to discussions of this sort. But a certain ambitious 
ardour has got hold of me at hearing what has been 
said, and I am truly vexed at finding myself unable 
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to express offhand what I think. For I feel that I 
conceive in thought what courage is, but somehow or 
other she has given me the slip for the moment, so 
that I fail to lay hold of her in speech and state what 
she is. 

soc. Well, my dear sir, the good huntsman must 
follow the hounds and not give up the chase. 

LACH. Yes, indeed, by all means. 

soc. Then do you agree to our inviting Nicias here 
to join in our hunt? He may be more resourceful 
than we are. 

LACH. I agree, of course. 

soc. Come now, Nicias, and use what powers you 
have to assist your friends, who are caught in a 
storm of argument and are quite perplexed. You 
see the perplexity of our case ; you must now tell us 
what you think courage is, and so at once set us free 
from our perplexity and give your own thoughts the 
stability of speech. 

nic. Well, for some time I have been thinking, 
Socrates, that you two are not defining courage in 
the right way; for you are not acting upon an 
admirable remark which I have formerly heard you 
make. 

soc. What is that, Nicias ? 

nic. I have often heard you say that every man 
is good in that wherein he is wise, and bad in that 
wherein he is unlearned. 

soc. Well, that is true, Nicias, I must Say. 

nic. And hence, if the brave man is good, clearly 
he must be wise. 

soc. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

LACH. Ido, without understanding very well what 
he says. 
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soc. But I think I understand it: our friend 
appears to me to mean that courage is a kind of 
wisdom. 

LACH. What kind of wisdom, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, will you put that question to your friend 
here? 

LACH. I do. 

soc. Come now, tell him, Nicias, what kind of 
wisdom courage may be, by your account. Not that, 
I presume, of flute-playing. 

nic. Not at all. 

soc. Nor yet that of harping. 

nic. Oh, no. 

soc. But what is this knowledge then, or of what? 

LACH. I must say you question him quite correctly, 
Socrates, so let him just tell us what he thinks it is. 

nic. I say, Laches, that it is this—the knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded or dared, either in war or 
in anything else. 

LACH. How strangely he talks, Socrates ! 

soc. What is it that makes you say that, Laches ? 

LacH. What is it? Why, surely wisdom is distinct 
from courage. 

soc. Well, Nicias denies that. 

LACH. He does indeed, to be sure: that is where 
he just babbles. 

soc. Then let us instruct and not abuse him. 

nic. No, it seems to me, Socrates, that Laches 
wants to have it proved that I am talking nonsense, 
because he was proved a moment ago to be in the 
same case himself. 

LACH. Quite so, Nicias, and I will try to make it 
evident. You are talking nonsense: for instance, 
do not doctors know what is to be dreaded in dis- 
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ease? Or do you suppose that the courageous know 
this? Or do you call doctors courageous ? 

nic. No, not at all. 

LacH. Nor, I fancy, farmers either. And yet they, 
I presume, know what is to be dreaded in farming, 
and every other skilled worker knows what is to be 
dreaded and dared in his own craft; but they are 
none the more courageous for that. 

soc. What is Laches saying, in your opinion, 
Nicias? There does seem to be something in it. 

nic. Yes, there is something, only it is not true. 

soc. How so? 

nic. Because he thinks that doctors know some- 
thing more, in treating sick persons, than how to 
tell what is healthy and what diseased. This, I 
imagine, is all that they know: but to tell whether 
health itself is to be dreaded by anyone rather than 
sickness, —do you suppose, Laches, that this is 
within a doctor’s knowledge? Do you not think 
that for many it is better that they should never 
arise from their bed of sickness? Pray tell me, do 
you say that in every case it is better to live? Is 
it not often preferable to be dead ? 

LACH. I do think that is so. 

nic. And do you think that the same things are 
to be dreaded by those who were better dead, as by 
those who had better live ? 

LACH. No, I do not. 

nic. Well, do you attribute the judgement of this 
matter to doctors or to any other skilled worker 
except him who has knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded and what is not—the man whom I call 
courageous ? 

soc. Do you comprehend his meaning, Laches ? 
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LACH. I do: it seems to be the seers whom he 
calls the courageous: for who else can know for 
which of us it is better to be alive than dead? And 
yet, Nicias, do you avew yourself to be a seer, or to 
be neither a seer nor courageous ? 

nic. What! Is it now a seer, think you, who has 
the gift of judging what is to be dreaded and what 
to be dared ? 

LACH. That is my view : who else could it be ? 

nic. Much rather the man of whom I speak, my 
dear sir: for the seer’s business is to judge only the 
signs of what is yet to come—whether a man is to 
meet with death or disease or loss of property, or 
victory or defeat in war or some other contest; but 
what is better among these things for a man to 
suffer or avoid suffering, can surely be no more 
for a seer to decide than for anyone else in the 
world. 

LacH. Well, I fail to follow him, Socrates, or to 
see what he is driving at; for he points out that 
neither a seer nor a doctor nor anybody else is the 
man he refers to as the courageous, unless perchance 
he means it is some god. Now it appears to me that 
Nicias is unwilling to admit honestly that he has no 
meaning at all, but dodges this way and that in the 
hope of concealing his own perplexity. Why, you 
and I could have dodged in the same way just now, 
if we wished to avoid the appearance of contra- 
dicting ourselves. Of course, if we were arguing 
in a law-court, there would be some reason for 
so doing ; but here, in a meeting like this of ours, 
why waste time in adorning oneself with empty 
words ? 

soc. I agree that it is out of place, Laches : but let 
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us see: perhaps Nicias thinks he does mean some- 
thing, and is not talking just for the sake of talking. 
So let us ask him to explain more clearly what is in 
his mind; and if we find that he means something, 
we will agree with him ; if not, we will instruct him. 

LACH. Then, Socrates, if you would like to ask him, 
please do so: I daresay I have done enough asking. 

soc. Well, I see no objection, since the question 
will be on behalf of us both. 

LACH. Very well, then. 

soc. Now tell me, Nicias, or rather, tell us—for 
Laches and I are sharing the argument between us— 
do you say that courage is knowledge of what is to 
be dreaded or dared? 

nic. I do. 

soc. And that it is not every man that knows it, 
since neither a doctor nor a seer can know it, and 
cannot be courageous unless he add this particular 
knowledge to his own? This was your statement, 
was it not? 

NIC. Yes, it was. 

soc. And so in fact this is not a thing which, as 
the proverb says, “ any pig would know”; and thus 
a pig cannot be courageous. 

nic. I think not. 

soc. Indeed it is obvious, Nicias, that you at least 
do not believe that even the Crommyonian sow } 
could have been courageous. I say this not in jest, 
but because I conceive it is necessary for him who 
states this theory to refuse courage to any wild 
beast, or else to admit that a beast like a lion or a 
leopard or even a boar is so wise as to know what 
only a few men know because it is so hard to per- 
ceive. Why, he who subscribes to your account of 
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courage must needs agree that a lion, a stag, a bull, 
and a monkey have all an equal share of courage in 
their nature. 

LACH. Heavens, Socrates, how admirably you argue! 
Now answer us sincerely, Nicias, and say whether 
those animals, which we all admit to be courageous, 
are wiser than we are; or whether you dare, in 
contradiction of everyone else, describe them as not 
even courageous. 

nic. No, Laches, I do not describe animals, or 
anything else that from thoughtlessness has no fear 
of the dreadful, as courageous, but rather as fearless 
and foolish. Or do you suppose I describe all 
children as courageous, that have no fear because 
they are thoughtless? I rather hold that the fearless 
and the courageous are not the same thing. In my 
opinion very few people are endowed with courage 
and forethought, while rashness, boldness, and fear- 
lessness, with no forethought to guide it, are found 
in a great number of men, women, children, and 
animals. So you see, the acts that you and most 
people call courageous, I call rash, and it is the 
prudent acts which I speak of that are courageous. 

LAacH. Mark you, Socrates, how finely, as he 
fancies, my friend decks himself out with his 
words! And how he attempts to deprive of the 
distinction of courage those whom everyone admits 
to be courageous ! 

nic. I am not referring to you, Laches, so do not 
be frightened : for I grant that you, and Lamachus 
also, are wise, since you are courageous, and I say 
the same of numerous other Athenians. 

LACH. I will not say what I could say in answer 
to that, lest you call me a true son of Aexone.! 
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soc. No, say nothing, Laches: for in fact you 
seem to me to have failed to perceive that he has 
acquired his wisdom from Damon, our good friend ; 
and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who 
is supposed to be the cleverest of the sophists at 
distinguishing terms like these. 

LACH. Yes, for it is more suitable, Socrates, for a 
sophist to make a show of such refinements than for 
a man whom the State thinks worthy to govern her. 

soc. Indeed it is suitable, I presume, my amiable 
friend, for a man in the highest seat of government 
to be gifted with the highest degree of wisdom. 
But it seems to me that Nicias is worthy of further 
attention, so that we may learn in what connexion 
he uses this word “ courage.” 

LACH. Then attend to him yourself, Socrates. 

soc. That is what I propose to do, my good sir : 
still, you are not to think that I will release you 
from your due share of the argument. No, you must 
put your mind to it and join in weighing well what 
is said. 

LACH. Well, so be it, if you think that I ought. 

soc. Indeed I do. Now, Nicias, please go back to 
the beginning t and answer us : you know we started 
our discussion by considering courage as a part of 
virtue ? 

Nic. Quite so. 

soc. And you joined in this answer,—that it is 
a part, there being also other parts, which taken all 
together have received the name of virtue ? 

nic. Why, of course. 

soc. Now, do you mean the same as I do by these ? 
Besides courage, I refer to temperance, justice, and 
other similar qualities. And you also, do you not? 
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nic. Certainly I do. 

soc. So much for that; thus far we agree: but 
let us pass on to what is to be dreaded and what to 
be dared, and make sure that you and we do not 
take two different views of these. Let me tell you our 
view of them, and if you do not agree with it, you 
shall instruct us. We hold that the dreadful are 
things that cause fear, and the safely ventured are 
those that do not; and fear is caused not by past 
or present, but by expected evils: for fear is ex- 
pectation of coming evil. You are of the same mind 
with us in this, are you not, Laches ? 

LACH. Yes, entirely so, Socrates. 

soc. So there you have our view, Nicias,—that 
coming evils are to be dreaded, and things not evil, 
or good things, that are te come are to be safely 
dared. Would you describe them in this way, or in 
some other ? 

nic. I would describe them in this way. 

soc. And the knowledge of these things is what 
you term courage ? 

nic. Precisely. 

soc. There is still a third point on which we must 
see if you are in agreement with us. 

nic. What point is that ? | 

soc. I will tell you. It seems to your friend and 
me that, to take the various subjects of knowledge, 
there is not one knowledge of how a thing has 
happened in the past, another of how things are 
happening in the present, and another of how a 
thing that has not yet happened might or will 
happen most favourably in the future, but it is the 
same knowledge throughout. For example, in the 
ease of health, it is medicine always and alone that 
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surveys present, past, and future processes alike ; 
and farming is in the same position as regards tiie 
productions of the earth. And in matters of war I 
am sure you yourselves will bear me out when I say 
that here generalship makes the best forecasts on the 
whole, and particularly of future results, and is the 
mistress rather than the servant of the seer’s art, 
because it knows better what is happening or about 
to happen in the operations of war ; whence the law 
ordains that the general shall give orders to the seer, 
and not the seer to the general. May we say this, 
Laches ? 

LACH. We may. 

soc. Well now, do you agree with us, Nicias, that 
the same knowledge has comprehension of the same 
things, whether future, present, or past? 

nic. I do, for that is my own opinion, Socrates. 

soc. And courage, my good friend, is knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded and dared, as you say, do 
you not ? 

Nic. Yes. 

soc. And things to be dreaded and things to be 
dared have been admitted to be either future goods 
or future evils ? 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And the same knowledge is concerned with 
the same things, whether in the future or in any 
particular stage ? 

nic. That is so. 

soc. Then courage is knowledge not merely of 
what is to be dreaded and what dared, for it com- 
prehends goods and evils not merely in the future, 
but also in the present and the past and in any stage, 
like the other kinds of knowledge. 
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nic. Apparently. 

soc. So the answer that you gave us, Nicias, covers 
only about a third part of courage; whereas our 
question was of what courage is as a whole. And 
now it appears, on your own showing, that courage 
is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded 
and what dared, but practically a knowledge con- 
cerning all goods and evils at every stage ; such is 
your present account of what courage must be. 
What do you say to this new version, Nicias ? 

nic. I accept it, Socrates. 

soc. Now do you think, my excellent friend, there 
could be anything wanting to the virtue of a man 
who knew all good things, and all about their pro- 
duction in the present, the future, and the past, 
and all about evil things likewise? Do you suppose 
that such a man could be lacking in temperance, 
or justice, and holiness, when he alone has the gift 
of taking due precaution, in his dealings with gods 
and men, as regards what is to be dreaded and 
what is not, and of procuring good things, owing 
to his knowledge of the right behaviour towards 
them ? 

nic. I think, Socrates, there is something in what 
you say. 

soc. Hence what you now describe, Nicias, will be 
not a part but the whole of virtue. 

nic. Apparently. 

soc. But, you know, we said that courage is one 
of the parts of virtue. 

Nic. Yes, we did. 

soc. And what we now describe is seen to be 
different. 

Nic. So it seems. 
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soc. Thus we have failed to discover, Nicias, what 
courage really is. 

nic. Evidently. 

LACH. And I, in fact, supposed, my dear Nicias, 
that you were going to discover it, when you showed 
such contempt for the answers I made to Socrates : 
indeed I had very great hopes that the wisdom you 
derived from Damon would avail you for the dis- 
covery. 

nic. That is all very fine, Laches; you think you 
can now make light of the fact that you were your- 
self shown just now to know nothing about courage ; 
when my turn comes to be shown up in the same light, 
that is all you care, and now it will not matter to 
you at all, it seems, if I share your ignorance of things 
whereof any self-respecting man ought to have know- 
ledge. You really strike me, indeed, as following the 
average man’s practice of keeping an eye on others 
rather than on oneself: but I fancy that for the 
present I have said as much as could be expected 
on the subject of our discussion, and that later on 
I must make good any defects in my statement upon 
it with the help of Damon—whom I know you choose 
to ridicule, and that without ever having seen the 
actual Damon—and with others’ help besides. And 
when I have settled the matter I will enlighten you, 
in no grudging spirit: for I think you are in very 
great need of instruction. 

LACH. You are a man of wisdom, I know, Nicias. 
But still I advise Lysimachus here and Melesias to 
dismiss you and me, and to retain our friend Socrates 
as I said at first, for the education of your boys: 
were my own sons old enough, I should do the same 
thing too. 
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nic. For my part I agree ; if Socrates will consent 
to take charge of these young people, I will seek for 
no one else. I should be only too glad to entrust 
him with Niceratus, if he should consent : but when 
I begin to mention the matter to him, he always 
recommends other men to me and refuses himself. 
Just see, Lysimachus, if Socrates will give you a 
more favourable hearing. 

Lys. It is only right that he should, Nicias, for 
indeed I would be willing to do many things for 
him which I would not do for a great many others. 
Well, what do you say, Socrates? Will you comply, 
and lend your endeavours for the highest improve- 
ment of these boys ? 

soc. Why, how strange it would be, Lysimachus, 
to refuse to lend one’s endeavours for the highest 
improvement of anybody! Now if in the debates 
that we have just held I had been found to know 
what our two friends did not know, it would be right 
to make a point of inviting me to take up this work : 
but as it is, we have all got into the same difficulty, 
so why should one of us be preferred to another? 
In my own opinion, none of us should; and this 
being so, perhaps you will allow me to give you a 
piece of advice. I tell you, gentlemen—and this is 
confidential—that we ought all alike to seek out 
the best teacher we can find, first for ourselves—for 
we need one—and then for our boys, sparing neither 
expense nor anything else we can do: but to leave 
ourselves as we now are, this I do not advise. And 
if anyone makes fun of us for seeing fit to go to 
school at our time of life, I think we should appeal 
to Homer, who said that “ shame is no good mate 
for a needy man.” 1 So let us not mind what any- 
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one may say, but join together in arranging for our 
own and the boys’ tuition. 

Lys. I gladly approve of your suggestion, Socrates ; 
and as I am the oldest, so I am the most eager to 
have lessons with the young ones. Now this is what 
I ask you to do: come to my house to-morrow at 
daybreak; be sure not to fail, and then we shall 
consult on this very matter. For the present, let us 
break up our meeting. 

soc. I will not fail, Lysimachus, to come to you 
to-morrow, God willing. 
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ATH. To whom do you ascribe the authorship 
of your legal arrangements, Strangers? To a god 
or to some man ? 

cLIN. To a god, Stranger, most rightfully to a 
god. We Cretans call Zeus our lawgiver; while in 
Lacedaemon, where our friend here has his home, 
I believe they claim Apollo as theirs. Is not that 
so, Megillus? 

MEG. Yes. 

ATH. Do you then, like Homer,! say that Minos 
used to go every ninth year to hold converse with 
his father Zeus, and that he was guided by his 
divine oracles in laying down the laws for your 
cities ? | 

cLIN. So our people say. And they say also 
that his brother Rhadamanthys,—no doubt you have 
heard the name,—was exceedingly just. And cer- 
tainly we Cretans would maintain that he won this 
title owing to his righteous administration of justice 
in those days, 
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ATH. Yes, his renown is indeed glorious and well 
befitting a son of Zeus. And, since you and our 
friend Megillus were both brought up in legal in- 
stitutions of so noble a kind, you would, I imagine, 
have no aversion to our occupying ourselves as we 
go along in discussion on the subject of government 
and laws. Certainly, as I am told, the road from 
Cnosus to the cave! and temple of Zeus is a long 
one, and we are sure to find, in this sultry weather, 
shady resting-places among the high trees along the 
road: in them we can rest ofttimes, as befits our 
age, beguiling the time with discourse, and thus 
complete our journey in comfort. 

cLIN. True, Stranger; and as one proceeds further 
one finds in the groves cypress-trees of wonderful 
height and beauty, and meadows too, where we ma 
rest ourselves and talk. 

ATH. You say well. 

cLIN. Yes, indeed: and when we set eyes on 
them we shall say so still more emphatically. So 
let us be going, and good luck attend us! 

ATH. Amen! And tell me now, for what reason 
did your law ordain the common meals you have, 
and your gymnastic schools and military equip- 
ment? 

cLIN. Our Cretan customs, Stranger, are, as I 
think, such as anyone may grasp easily. As you 
may notice, Crete, as a whole, is not a level country, 
like Thessaly : consequently, whereas the Thessalians 
mostly go on horseback, we Cretans are runners, 
since this land of ours is rugged and more suitable 


1 The grotto of Dicte on Mt. Ida. 


2 moirhsachaı Schanz: rotnoecda: MSS. 
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for the practice of foot-running. Under these con- 
ditions we are obliged to have light armour for 
running and to avoid heavy equipment; so bows 
and arrows are adopted as suitable because of their 
lightness. ‘Thus all these customs of ours are 
adapted for war, and, in my opinion, this was the 
object which the lawgiver had in view when he 
ordained them all. Probably this was his reason 
also for instituting common meals: he saw how 
soldiers, all the time they are on campaign, are 
obliged by force of circumstances to mess in common, 
for the sake of their own security. And herein, as 
I think, he condemned the stupidity of the mass 
of men in failing to perceive that all are involved 
ceaselessly in a lifelong war against all States. If, 
then, these practices are necessary in war,—namely, 
messing in common for safety’s sake, and the appoint- 
ment of relays of officers and privates to act as 
guards,—they must be carried out equally in time 
of peace. For (as he would say) “ peace,” as the 
term is commonly employed, is nothing more than 
a name, the truth being that every State is, by a 
law of nature, engaged perpetually in an informal 
war with every other State. And if you look at the 
matter from this point of view you will find it 
practically true that our Cretan lawgiver ordained 
all our legal usages, both public and private, with 
an eye to war, and that he therefore charged us 
with the task of guarding our laws safely, in the 
conviction that without victory in war nothing else, 
whether possession or institution, is of the least 
value, but all the goods of the vanquished fall into 
the hands of the victors. 

ATH. Your training, Stranger, has certainly, as it 
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seems to me, given you an excellent understanding 
of the legal practices of Crete. But tell me this 
more clearly still: by the definition you have given of 
the well-constituted State you appear to me to imply 
that it ought to be organised in such a way as to 
be victorious in war over all other States. Isthatso? 

cLIN. Certainly it is; and I think that our friend 
here shares my opinion. 

MEG. No Lacedaemonian, my good sir, could 
possibly say otherwise. } 

ATH. If this, then, is the right attitude for a 
State to adopt towards a State, is the right attitude 
for village towards village different ? 

CLIN. By no means. 

ATH. Itis the same, you say? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. Well then, is the same attitude right also 
for one house in the village towards another, and 
for each man towards every other? 

CLIN. It is. 

ATH. And must each individual man regard him- 
self as his own enemy? Or what do we say when 
we come to this point? 

cLIN. O Stranger of Athens,—for I should be 
loth to call you a man of Attica, since methinks 
you deserve rather to be named after the goddess 
Athena, seeing that you have made the argument 
more clear by taking it back again to its starting- 
point; whereby you will the more easily discover the 
justice of our recent statement that, in the mass, all 
men are both publicly and privately the enemies of 
all, and individually also each man is his own enemy. 

ATH. What is your meaning, my admirable sir ? 

cLIN. It is just in this war, my friend, that the 
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victory over self is of all victories the first and best 
while self-defeat is of all defeats at once the worst 
and the most shameful. For these phrases signify 
that a war against self exists within each of us.1 

aTH. Now let us take the argument back in the 
reverse direction. Seeing that individually each of 
us is partly superior to himself and partly inferior, 
are we to affirm that the same condition of things 
exists in house and village and State, or are we to 
deny it? 

cLIN. Do you mean the condition of being partly 
self-superior and partly self-inferior ? 

ATH. Yes. 

cuin. That, too, isa proper question; for such a 
condition does most certainly exist, and in States 
above all. Every State in which the better class 
is victorious over the populace and the lower classes 
would rightly be termed “ self-superior,’’ and would 
be praised most justly for a victory of this kind; 
and conversely, when the reverse is the case. 

aTH. Well then, leaving aside the question as to 
whether the worse element is ever superior to the 
better (a question which would demand a more 
lengthy discussion), what you assert, as I now per- 
ceive, is this,—that sometimes citizens of one stock 
and of one State who are unjust and numerous may 
combine together and try to enslave by force those 
who are just but fewer in number, and wherever 
they prevail such a State would rightly be termed 
“self-inferior ” and bad, but “self-superior’’ and 
good wherever they are worsted. 

cuin. This statement is indeed most extraordi- 
nary, Stranger; none the less we cannot possibly 
reject it. 
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ATH. Stay a moment: here too is a case we must 
further consider. Suppose there were a number of 
brothers, all sons of the same parents, it would not 
be at all surprising if most of them were unjust and 
but few just. | 

cLin. It would not. 

ATH. And, moreover, it would ill beseem you and 
me to go a-chasing after this form of expression, that 
if the bad ones conquered the whole of this family 
and house should be called “ self-inferior,” but “ self- 
superior” if they were defeated; for our present 
reference to the usage of ordinary speech is not 
concerned with the propriety or impropriety of 
verbal phrases but with the essential rightness or 
wrongness of laws. 

cLIN, Very true, Stranger. 

MEG. And finely spoken, too, up to this point, as 
I agree. 

ATH. Let us also look at this point: the brothers 
we have just described would have, I suppose, a 
judge? 

clin. Certainly. 

ATH. Which of the two would be the better—a 
judge who destroyed all the wicked among them 
and charged the good to govern themselves, or one 
who made the good members govern and, while 
allowing the bad to live, made them submit willingly 
to be governed? And there is a third judge we 
must mention (third and best in point of merit),— 
if indeed such a judge can be found,—who in dealing 
with a single divided family will destroy none of 
them but reconcile them and succeed, by enacting 
laws for them, in securing amongst them thence- 
forward permanent friendliness. 
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CLIN, A judge and lawgiver of that kind would 
be by far the best. 

-aTH. But mark this: his aim, in the laws he 
enacted for them, would be the opposite of war. 

cLIN. That is true. 

ATH. And what of him who brings the State into 
harmony? In ordering its life would he have regard 
to external warfare rather than to the internal war, 
whenever it occurs, which goes by the name of 
“civil’’ strife? For this is a war as to which it 
would be the desire of every man that, if possible, 
it should never occur in his own State, and that, if 
it did occur, it should come to as speedy an end as 
possible. 

cuin. Evidently he would have regard to civil 
war. 

ATH. And would anyone prefer that the citizens 
should be obliged to devote their attention to ex- 
ternal enemies after internal concord had been 
secured by the destruction of one section and the 
victory of their opponents rather than after the 
establishment of friendship and peace by terms of 
conciliation ? 

cLin. Everyone would prefer the latter alternative 
for his own State rather than the former. 

ATH. And would not the lawgiver do the same? 

cLin, Of course. 

ATH. Would not every lawgiver in all his legislation 
aim at the highest good? 

cLIN. Assuredly. 

atH. The highest good, however, is neither war 
nor civil strife—which things we should pray rather 
to be saved from—but peace one with another and 
friendly feeling. Moreover, it would seem that the 
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victory we mentioned of a State over itself is not 
one of the best things but one of those which are 
necessary. For imagine a man supposing that a 
human body was best off when it was sick and 
purged with physic, while never giving a thought 
to the case of the body that needs no physic at 
all! Similarly, with regard to the well-being of a 
State or an individual, that man will never make 
a genuine statesman who pays attention primarily 
and solely to the needs of foreign warfare, nor will 
he make a finished lawgiver unless he designs his 
war legislation for peace rather than his peace 
legislation for war. "3 

cuin. This statement, Stranger, is apparently 
true; yet, unless I am much mistaken, our legal 
usages in Crete, and in Lacedaemon too, are wholly 
directed towards war. 

ATH. Very possibly ; but we must not now attack 
them violently, but mildly interrogate them, since 
both we and your legislators are earnestly interested 
in these matters. Pray follow the argument closely. 
Let us take the opinion of Tyrtaeus (an Athenian 
by birth and afterwards a citizen of Lacedaemon), 
who, above all men, was keerly interested in our 
subject. This is what he says:! “Though a man 
were the richest of men, though a man possessed 
goods in plenty (and he specifies nearly every good 
there is), if he failed to prove himself at all times 
most valiant in war, no mention should I make of 
him, nor take account of him at all.” No doubt 
you also have heard these poems; while our friend 
Megillus is, 1 imagine, surfeited with them. 


1 Tyrtaeus, xii. (Bergk). Tyrtaeus wrote war-songs at 
Sparta about 680 B.O. 
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MEG. I certainly am. 

cLIN. And I can assure you they have reached 
Crete also, shipped over from Lacedaemon. 

ATH. Come now, let us jointly interrogate this 
poet somehow on this wise: “O Tyrtaeus, most 
inspired of poets (for assuredly you seem to us both 
wise and good in that you have eulogised excellently 
those who excel in war), concerning this matter we 
three—Megillus, Clinias of Cnosus and myself—are 
already in entire accord with you, as we suppose; 
but we wish to be assured that both we and you are 
alluding to the same persons. Tell us then: do you 
clearly recognise, as we do, two distinct kinds of 
war?” In reply to this I suppose that even a much 
less able man than Tyrtaeus would state the truth, 
that there are two kinds, the one being that which 
we all call “ civil,’ which is of all wars the most 
bitter, as we said just now, while the other kind, as 
I suppose we shall all agree, is that which we engage 
in when we quarrel with foreigners and aliens—a 
kind much milder than the former. 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. ‘Come, then, which kind of warriors, fight- 
ing in which kind of war, did you praise so highly, 
while blaming others? Warriors, apparently, who 
fight in war abroad. At any rate, in your poems 
you have said that you cannot abide men who dare 
not | 


‘face the gory fray and smite the foe in close 
combat.’ ” 


Then we should proceed to say, “It appears, O 


3 roy Baiter, Schanz : rots MSS. 
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Tyrtaeus, that you are chiefly praising those who 

achieve distinction in foreign and external warfare.” 

To this, I presume, he would agree, and say “‘ Yes” ? 
cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. Yet, brave though these men are, we still 
maintain that they are far surpassed in bravery by 
those who are conspicuously brave in the greatest of 
wars; and we also have a poet for witness,— Theognis 
(a citizen of Sicilian Megara), who says:? 


“In the day of grievous feud, O Cyrnus, the loyal 


warrior is worth his weight in silver and gold.” 


Such a man, in a war much more grievous, is, we 
say, ever so much better than the other—nearly as 
much better, in fact, as the union of justice, prudence 
and wisdom with courage is better than courage by 
itself alone. For a man would never prove himself 
loyal and sound in civil war if devoid of goodness in 
its entirety; whereas in the war of which Tyrtaeus 
speaks there are vast numbers of mercenaries ready 
to die fizhting? “ with well-planted feet apart,” of 
whom the majority, with but few exceptions, prove 
themselves reckless, unjust, violent, and pre-eminently 
foolish. What, then, is the conclusion to which our 
present discourse is tending, and what point is it 
trying to make clear by these statements? Plainly 
it is this: both the Heaven-taught legislator of 
Crete and every legislator who is worth his salt will 
most assuredly legislate always with a single eye to 


1 Theognis, v. 77-8 (Bergk). He wrote sententious poetry 
abont 550 B.C. 
2 Tyrt. xi. 21. 
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the highest goodness and to that alone; and this 
(to quote Theognis) consists in “ loyalty in danger,” 
and one might term it “complete righteousness.” 
But that goodness which Tyrtaeus specially praised, 
fair though it be and fitly glorified by the poet, 
deserves nevertheless to be placed no higher than 
fourth in order and estimation.} 

cLIN. We are degrading our own lawgiver, 
Stranger, to a very low level! 

ATH. Nay, my good Sir, it is ourselves we are 
degrading, in so far as we imagine that it was with a 
special view to war that Lycurgus and Minos laid 
down all the legal usages here and in Lacedaemon. 

cLIN. How, then, ought we to have stated the 
matter ? : 

ATH. In the way that js, as I think, true and 
proper when talking of a divine hero. That is to 
say, we should state that he enacted laws with an 
eye not to some one fraction, and that the most 
paltry, of goodness, but to goodness as a whole, and 
that he devised the laws themselves according to 
classes, though not the classes which the present 
devisers propound. For everyone now brings for- 
ward and devises just the class which he needs: one 
man deals with inheritances and heiresses, another 
with cases of battery, and so on in endless variety. 
But what we assert is that the devising of laws, 
when rightly conducted, follows the procedure 
which we have now commenced. Indeed, I greatly 
admire the way you opened your exposition of the 
laws; for to make a start with goodness and say that 
that was the aim of the lawgiver is the right way. 
But in your further statement that he legislated 


l 4.¢ courage comes after wisdom, prudence and justice. 
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wholly with reference to a fraction of goodness, and 
that the smallest fraction, you seemed to me to be 
in error, and all this latter part of my discourse was 
because of that. What then is the manner of ex- 
position I should have liked to have heard from you? 
Shall I tell you? 

cuin. Yes, by all means. 

ATH. “QO Stranger” (thus you ought to have 
said), “it is not for nothing that the laws of the 
Cretans are held in superlatively high repute among 
all the Hellenes. For they are true laws inasmuch 
as they effect the well-being of those who use them 
by supplying all things that are good. Now goods 
are of two kinds, human and divine; and the human 
goods are dependent on the divine, and he who 
receives the greater acquires also the less, or else he 
is bereft of both. The lesser goods are those of 
which health ranks first, beauty second; the third 
is strength, in running and all other bodily exercises ; 
and the fourth is wealth—no blind god Plutus, but 
keen of sight, provided that he has wisdom for com- 
panion. And wisdom, in turn, has first place among 
the goods that are divine, and rational temperance 
of soul comes second; from these two, when united 
with courage, there issues justice, as the third; and 
the fourth is courage. Now all these are by nature 
ranked before the human goods, and verily the law- 
giver also must so rank them. Next, it must be 
proclaimed to the citizens that all the other instruc- 
tions they receive have these in view; and that, of 
these goods themselves, the human look up to the 
divine, and the divine to reason as their chief. And 
in regard to their marriage connexions, and to their 
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subsequent breeding and rearing of children, male 
and female, both during youth and in later life up to 
old age, the lawgiver must supervise the citizens, 
duly apportioning honour and dishonour; and in re- 
gard to all their forms of intercourse he must observe 
and watch their pains and pleasures and desires 
and all intense passions, and distribute praise and 
blame correctly by the means of the laws them- 
selves. Moreover, in the matter of anger and of 
fear, and of all the disturbances which befall souls 
owing to misfortune, and of all the avoidances there- 
of which occur in good-fortune, and of all the 
experiences which confront men through disease or 
war or penury or their opposites,—in regard to all 
these definite instruction must be given as to what 
is the right and what the wrong disposition in each 
ease. It is necessary, in the next place, for the law- 
giver to keep a watch on the methods employed by 
the citizens in gaining and spending money, and to 
supervise the associations they form with one another, 
and the dissolutions thereof, whether they be volun- 
tary or under compulsion; he must observe the 
manner in which they conduct each of these mutual 
transactions, and note where justice obtains and 
where it is lacking. To those that are obedient he 
must assign honours by law, but on the disobedient 
he must impose duly appointed penalties. Then 
finally, when he arrives at the completion of the 
whole constitution, he has to consider in what man- 
ner in each case the burial of the dead should be 
carried out, and what honours should be assigned to 
them. This being settled, the framer of the laws 
will hand over all his statutes to the charge of 
Wardens—guided some by wisdom, others by true 
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opinion—to the end that Reason, having bound all 
into one single system, may declare them to be 
ancillary neither to wealth nor ambition, but to 
temperance and justice.” In this manner, Strangers, 
I could have wished (and I wish it still) that you had 
fully explained how all these regulations are inherent 
in the reputed laws of Zeus and in those of the 
Pythian Apollo which were ordained by Minos and 
Lycurgus, and how their systematic arrangement is 
quite evident to him who, whether by art or practice, 
is an expert in law, although it is by no means 
obvious to the rest of us. 

cLin. What then, Stranger, should be the next 
step in our argument? 

aTH, We ought, as I think, to do as we did at 
first—start from the beginning to explain first 
the institutions which have to do with courage; 
and after that we shall, if you wish, deal with a 
second and a third form of goodness. And as soon 
as we have completed our treatment of the first 
theme, we shall take that as our model and by a 
discussion of the rest on similar lines beguile the 
way ; and at the end of our treatment of goodness 
in all its forms we shall make it clear, if God will, 
that the rules we discussed just now had goodness 
for their aim. 

MEG. A good suggestion! And begin with our 
friend here, the panegyrist of Zeus—try first to put 
him to the test. 

atH. Try I will, and to test you too and myself; 
for the argument concerns us all alike. Tell me 
then: do we assert that the common meals and the 
gymnasia were devised by the lawgiver with a view 
to war? 
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MEG. Yes. 

ATH. And is there a third institution of the kind, 
and a fourth? For probably one ought to employ 
this method of enumeration also in dealing with the 
subdivisions (or whatever we ought to call them) of 
the other forms of goodness, if only one makes one’s 
meaning clear. 

MEG. The third thing he devised was hunting: 
so I and every Lacedaemonian would say. 

aTH. Let us attempt also to state what comes 
fourth, —and fifth too, if possible. 

MEG. The fourth also I may attempt to state: it 
is the training, widely prevalent amongst us, in hardy 
endurance of pain, by means both of manual contests 
and of robberies carried out every time at the risk of 
a sound drubbing; moreover, the ‘‘ Crypteia,’’! as it 
is called, affords a wonderfully severe training in 
hardihood, as the men go bare-foot in winter and 
sleep without coverlets and have no attendants, but 
wait on themselves and rove through the whole 
countryside both by night and by day. Moreover 
in our games,” we have severe tests of endurance, 
when men unclad do battle with the violence of 
the heat,—and there are other instances so numer- 
ous that the recital of them would be well-nigh 
endless. 

ATH. Splendid, O Stranger of Lacedaemon! But 
come now, as to courage, how shall we define it? 
Shall we define it quite simply as battling against 
fears and pains only, or as against desires also and 
pleasures, with their dangerous enticements and 


1 Or ‘Secret Service.” Young Spartans policed the 
country to suppress risings among the Helots. 
2 The ‘Naked Games,” held about midsummer. 
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flatteries, which melt men’s hearts like wax—even 
men most reverenced in their own conceit. 

MEG. The latter definition is, 1 think, the right 
one: courage is battling against them all. 

ATH. Earlier in our discourse (if I am not mistaken) 
Clinias here used the expression “ self-inferior ’ of a 
State or an individual: did you not do so, O Stranger 
of Cnosus? 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. At present do we apply the term “bad” to 
the man who is inferior to pains, or to him also who 
is inferior to pleasures ? } 

clin. To the man who is inferior to pleasures 
more than to the other, in my opinion. All of us, 
indeed, when we speak of a man who is shame- 
fully self-inferior, mean one who is mastered by 
pleasures rather than one who is mastered by 
pains. 

aTH. Then surely the lawgiver of Zeus and he of 
Apollo did not enact by law a lame kind of courage, 
able only to defend itself on the left and unable to 
resist attractions and allurements on the right, but 
rather one able to resist on both sides ? 

cLIN. On both sides, as I would maintain. 

ATH. Let us, then, mention once more the State 
institutions in both your countries which give men 
a taste of pleasures instead of shunning them,—Just 
as they did not:shun pains but plunged their citizens 
into the midst of them and so compelled them, or 
induced them by rewards, to master them. Where, 
pray, in your laws is the same policy adopted in 
regard to pleasures? Let us declare what regula- 
tion of yours there is which causes the same men 
to be courageous toward pains and pleasures alike, 
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conquering where they ought to conquer and in no 
wise worsted by their nearest and most dangerous 
enemies. 

MEG. Although, Stranger, | was able to mention 
a number of laws that dealt with mastery over pains, 
in the case of pleasures 1] may not find it equally easy 
to produce important and conspicuous examples ; 
but I might perhaps furnish some minor instances. 

cuin. Neither could I in like manner give myself 
clear examples from the Cretan laws. 

atu. And no wonder, my most excellent friends. 
If then, in his desire to discover what is true and 
superlatively good, any one of us should find fault 
with any domestic law of his neighbours, let us take 
one another’s remarks in good part and without 
resentment. 

cuin. You are right, Stranger: that is what we 
must do. 

atu. Yes, for resentment would ill become men 
of our years. 

cLin. Ill indeed. 

atH. Whether men are right or wrong in their 
censures of the Laconian polity and the Cretan— 
that is another story ; anyhow, what is actually said 
by most men I, probably, am in a better position to 
state than either of you. For in your case (your 
laws being wisely framed) one of the best of your 
laws will be that which enjoins that none of the 
youth shall inquire which laws are wrong and 
which right, but all shall declare in unison, with one 
mouth and one voice, that all are rightly established 
by divine enactment, and shall turn a deaf ear to 
anyone who says otherwise ; and further, that if any 
old man has any stricture to pass on any of your 
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laws, he must not utter such views in the presence 
of any young man, but before a magistrate or one 
of his own age. 

CLIN. A very sound observation, Stranger; and 
just like a diviner, far away though you are from 
the original lawgiver, you have fairly spotted, as I 
think, his intention, and described it with perfect 
truth. 

aTH. Well, there are no young people with us 
now ; sO we may be permitted by the lawgiver, old 
as we are, to discuss these matters among ourselves 
privately without offence. 

cLIN. That isso. Do you, then, have no scruple 
in censuring our laws; for there is nothing dis- 
creditable in being told of some flaw; rather it is 
just this which leads to a remedy, if the criticism be 
accepted not peevishly but in a friendly spirit. 

aTH. Good! But until I have investigated your 
laws as carefully as I can | shall not censure them 
but rather express the doubts I feel. You alone of 
Greeks and barbarians, so far as I can discover, 
possess a lawgiver who charged you to abstain from 
the greatest of pleasures and amusements and taste 
them not; but concerning pains and fears, as we 
said before, he held the view that anyone who shuns 
them continuously from childhood onward, when 
confronted with unavoidable hardships and fears and 
pains, will be. put to flight by the men who are 
trained in such things, and will become their slave. 
Now I presume that this same lawgiver should have 
held the same view about pleasures as well, and 
should have argued with himself that, if our citizens 
grow up from their youth unpractised in the greatest 
pleasures, the consequence must be that, when they 
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find themselves amongst pleasures without being 
trained in the duty of resisting them and of refusing 
to commit any disgraceful act, because of the 
natural attraction of pleasures, they will suffer the 
same fate as those who are worsted by fears: they 
will, that is to say, in another and still more shameful 
fashion be enslaved by those who are able to hold 
out amidst pleasures and those who are versed in 
the art of pleasure,—people who are sometimes 
wholly vicious : thus their condition of soul will be 
partly enslaved and partly free, and they will not 
deserve to be called, without qualification, free men 
and men of courage. Consider, then, whether you 
at all approve these remarks of mine. 

cLIN. On the face of them, we are inclined to 
approve ; but to yield quick and easy credence in 
matters of such importance would, I fear, be rash 
and thoughtless. 

ATH. Well then, O Clinias, and thou, Stranger 
of Lacedaemon, suppose we discuss the second of 
the subjects we proposed, and take temperance next 
after courage: shall we discover any point in which 
these polities are superior to those framed at random, 
as we found just now in regard to their military 
organisation ? 

MEG. Hardly an easy matter! Yet probably the 
common meals and the gymnasia are well devised to 
foster both these virtues. 

ATH. In truth, Strangers, it seems a difficult 
thing for State institutions to be equally beyond 
criticism both in theory and in practice. Their case 
resembles that of the human body, where it seems 
impossible to prescribe any given treatment for each 
case without finding that this same prescription is 
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partly beneficial and partly injurious to the body. 
So these common meals, for example, and these 
gymnasia, while they are at present beneficial to the 
States in many other respects, yet in the event of 
civil strife they prove dangerous (as is shown by the 
case of the youth of Miletus, Bocotia and Thurii) ;} 
and, moreover, this institution, when of old standing, 
is thought to have corrupted the pleasures of love 
which are natural not to men only but also natural 
to beasts. For this your States are held primarily 
responsible, and along with them all others that 
especially encourage the use of gymnasia, And 
whether one makes the observation in earnest or in 
jest, one certainly should not fail to observe that 
when male unites with female for procreation the 
pleasure experienced is held to be due to nature, but 
contrary to nature when male mates with male 
or female with female, and that those first guilty 
of. such enormities were impelled by their slavery 
to pleasure. And we all accuse the Cretans of 
concocting the story about Ganymede. Because 
it was the belief that they derived their laws from 
Zeus, they added on this story about Zeus in order 
that they might be following his example in enjoying 
this pleasure as well. Now with the story itself we 
have no more concern; but when men are investi- 
gating the subject of laws their investigation deals 
almost entirely with pleasures and pains, whether in 
States or in individuals. These are the two fountains 
which gush out by nature’s impulse; and whoever 
draws from them a due supply at the due place and 

1 Plato here ascribes the revolutions which occurred in 


these places to the intensive military training of the youth. 
Thurii was a Greek town in S. Italy, an off-shoot of Sybaris. 
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time is blessed—be it a State or an individual or 
any kind of creature; but whosoever does so with- 
out understanding and out of due season will fare 
contrariwise. 

MEG. What you say, Stranger, is excellent, | 
suppose ; none the less I am at a loss to know what 
reply I should make to it. Still, in my opinion, the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver was right in ordaining the 
avoidance of pleasures, while as to the laws of 
Cnosus—our friend Clinias, if he thinks fit, will 
defend them. The rules about pleasures at Sparta 
seem to me the best in the world. For our law 
banished entirely from the land that institution 
which gives the most occasion for men to fall into 
excessive pleasures and riotings and follies of every 
description ; neither in the country nor in the cities 
controlled by Spartiates is a drinking-club to be seen 
nor any of the practices which belong to such and 
foster to the utmost all kinds of pleasure. Indeed 
there is not a man who would not punish at once 
and most severely any drunken reveller he chanced 
to meet with, nor would even the feast of Dionysus 
serve as an excuse to save him-—a revel such as I 
once upon a time witnessed “on the waggons”! in 
your country; and at our colony of Tarentum, too, 
I saw the whole city drunk at the Dionysia. But 
with us no such thing is possible. 

ATH. O Stranger of Lacedaemon, all such indul- 
gences are praiseworthy where there exists a strain 
of firm moral fibre, but where this is relaxed they 
are quite stupid. An Athenian in self-defence 


1 At the Feast of Dionysus in Athens it was customary for 
revellers mounted on waggons to indulge in scurrilous 
language during the processions. 
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might at once retaliate by pointing to the looseness 
of the women in your country. Regarding all such 
practices, whether in Tarentum, Athens or Sparta, 
there is one answer that is held to vindicate their 
propriety. The universal answer to the stranger 
who is surprised at seeing in a State some unwonted 
practice is this: “Be not surprised, O Stranger: 
such is the custom with us: with you, perhaps, the 
custom in these matters is different.” But, my dear 
Sirs, our argument now is not concerned with the 
rest of mankind but with the goodness or badness 
of the lawgivers themselves. So let us deal more 
fully with the subject of drunkenness in general ; 
for it is a practice of no slight importance, and it 
requires no mean legislator to understand it. I am 
now referring not to the drinking or non-drinking of 
wine generally, but to drunkenness pure and simple, 
and the question is—ought we to deal with it as the 
Scythians and Persians do and the Carthaginians also, 
and Celts, Iberians and Thracians, who are all warlike 
races, or aS you Spartans do; for you, as you say, 
abstain from it altogether, whereas the Scythians 
and Thracians, both men and women, take their 
wine neat and let it pour down over their clothes, 
and regard this practice of theirs as a noble and 
splendid practice ; and the Persians indulge greatly 
in these and other luxurious habits which you reject, 
albeit in a more orderly fashion than the others. 

MEG. But we, my good Sir, when we take arms 
in our hands, put all these people to rout. 

ATH. Say not so, my dear Sir; for there have 
been, in fact, in the past and there will be in the 
future many a flight and many a pursuit which are 
past explaining, so that victory or defeat in battle 
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could never be called a decisive, but rather a ques- 
tionable, test of the goodness or badness of an 
institution. Larger States, for example, are 
victorious in battle over smaller States, and we find 
the Syracusans subjugating the Locrians, who are 
reputed to have been the best-governed of the 
peoples in that part of the world: and the Athenians 
the Ceians,—and we could find countless other 
instances of the same kind. So let us leave victories 
and defeats out of account for the present, and dis- 
cuss each several institution on its own merits in 
the endeavour to convince ourselves, and explain in 
what way one kind is good and another bad. And 
to begin with, listen to my account of the right 
method of inquiring into the merits and demerits 
of institutions. i 

MEG. What is your account of it ? 

ATH. In my opinion all those who take up an 
institution for discussion and propose, at its first 
mention, to censure it or commend it, are proceeding 
in quite the wrong way. Their action is like that of 
a man who, when he hears somebody praising cheese 
as a good food, at once starts to disparage it, without 
having learnt either its effects or its mode of 
administration—in what form it should be ad- 
ministered and by whom and with what accompani- 
ments, and in what condition and to people in what 
condition. This, as it seems to me, is exactly what 
we are now doing in our discourse. At the first 
mention of the mere name of drunkenness, straight- 
way we fall, some of us to blaming it, others to 
praising it; which is most absurd. Each party 
relies on the aid of witnesses, and while the one 
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party claims that its statement is convincing on the 
ground of the large number of witnesses produced, 
the other does so on the ground that those who 
abstain from wine are seen to be victorious in battle; 
and then this point also gives rise toa dispute. Now 
it would not be at all to my taste to go through all 
the rest of the legal arrangements in this fashion ; 
and about our present subject, drunkenness, I desire 
to speak in quite another fashion (in my opinion, 
the right fashion), and I shall endeavour, if possible, 
to exhibit the correct method for dealing with all 
such subjects ; for indeed the view of them adopted 
by your two States would be assailed and contro- 
verted by thousands upon thousands of nations. 

MEG. Assuredly, if we know of a right method of 
investigating these matters, we are bound to give it a 
ready hearing. 

ATH. Let us adopt some such method as this. 
Suppose that a man were to praise the rearing of 
goats, and the goat itself as a fine thing to own, and 
suppose also that another man, who had seen goats 
grazing without a herd and doing damage on culti- 
vated land, were to run them down, and find fault 
equally with every animal he saw that was without 
a master or under a bad master,—would such a 
man’s censure, about any object whatsoever, be of 
the smallest value? 

MEG, Certainly not. 

ATH. Do we call the man who possesses only 
nautical science, whether or not he suffers from sea- 
sickness, a good commander on a ship—or what? 

MEG, By no means good,if along with his skill he 
suffers in the way you say. 

ATH. And how about the army-commander? Isa 
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man fit for command, provided that he has military 
science, even though he be a coward and sea-sick 
with a kind of tipsy terror when danger comes ? 

MEG. Certainly not. 

ATH. And suppose he has no military skill, besides 
being a coward P 

Mec. You are describing an utterly worthless 
fellow, not a commander of men at all, but of the 
most womanish of women. 

ATH. Now take the case of any social institution 
whatsoever which naturally has a commander and 
which, under its commander, is beneficial; and 
suppose that someone, who had never seen the 
conduct of the institution under its commander, but 
seen it only when with no commander or bad 
commanders, were to commend the institution or 
censure it: do we imagine that either the praise or 
the blame of such an observer of such an institution 
is of any value ? 

MEG. Certainly not, when the man has never 
seen nor shared in an institution of the kind that 
was properly conducted. 

ATH. Now stay a moment! Shall we lay it down 
that, of the numerous kinds of social institutions, that 
of banqueters and banquetings forms one ? 

MEG, Most certainly. 

ATH. Now has anyone ever yet beheld this 
institution rightly conducted? Both of you can 
easily make answer—“ Never yet at all,” for with 
you this institution is neither customary nor legal; 
but I have come across many modes of banqueting 
in many places, and I have also inquired into nearly 
all of them, and I have scarcely seen or heard of a 
_ single one that was in all points rightly conducted ; 
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for if any were right at all, it was only in a few 
details, and most of them were almost entirely on 
the wrong lines. 

cuin. What do you mean by that, Stranger? 
Explain yourself more clearly; for since we are 
(as you observed) without any experience of such 
institutions, even if we did come across them, we 
would probably fail to see at once what was right in 
them and what wrong. . 

ATH. That is very probable. Try, however, to 
learn from my description. This you understand— 
that in all gatherings and associations for any 
purpose whatsoever it is right that each group should 
always have a commander. 

cLin. Of course. 

ATH. Moreover, we have recently said that the 
commander of fighting men must be courageous. 

cLIN. Of course. 

aTH. The courageous man is less perturbed by 
alarms than the coward. : 

cLIN. That is true, too. 

ATH. Now if there had existed any device for 
putting an army in charge of a general who was 
absolutely impervious to fear or perturbation, should 
we not have made every effort to do so? 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. But what we are discussing now is not the 
man who is to command an army in time of war, in 
meetings of foe with foe, but the man who is to 
command friends in friendly association with friends 
in time of peace. 

CLIN. Quite so, 

ATH. Such a gathering, if accompanied by 
drunkenness, is not free from disturbance, is it? 
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cLIN. Certainly not ; quite the reverse, I imagine, 

ATH. So those people also need, in the first place, 
a commander ? 

cLIN. Undoubtedly—they above all. 

ATH. Should we, if possible, provide them with a 
commander who is imperturbable ? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Naturally, also, he should be wise about 
social gatherings. For he has both to preserve the 
friendliness which already exists among the company 
and to see that the present gathering promotes it still 
further. 

cLIN. Very true. 

aTH. Then the commander we set over drunken 
men should be sober and wise, rather than the 
opposite? For a commander of drunkards who was 
himself drunken, young, and foolish would be very 
lucky if he escaped doing some serious mischief. 

cLin. Uncommonly lucky. 

ATH. Suppose, then, that a man were to find 
fault with such institutions in States where they are 
managed in the best possible way, having an objection 
to the institution in itself, he might perhaps be right 
in doing so; butif a man abuses an institution when 
he sees it managed in the worst way possible, it is 
plain that he is ignorant, first, of the fact that it is 
badly conducted, and secondly, that every institution 
will appear similarly bad when it is carried on without 
a sober ruler and commander. For surely you per- 
ceive that a sea-captain, and every commander of 
anything, if drunk, upsets everything, whether it be 
a ship or a chariot or an army or anything else that 
is under his captaincy. 
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cLIN. What you say, Stranger, is perfectly true. 
In the next place, then, tell us this :—suppose this 
institution of drinking were rightly conducted, of 
what possible benefit would it be to us? Take the 
case of an army, which we mentioned just now: 
there, given a right leader, his men will win victory 
in war, which is no small benefit; and so too with 
the other cases: but what solid advantage would 
accrue either to individuals or to a State from the 
right regulation of a wine-party? 

aTH. Well, what great gain should we say would 
accrue to the State from the right control of one 
single child or even of one band of children? To 
the question thus put to us we should reply that the 
State would benefit but little from one; if, however, 
you are putting a general question as to what solid 
advantage the State gains from the education of the 
educated, then it is quite simple to reply that well- 
educated men will prove good men, and being good 
they will conquer their foes in battle, besides acting 
nobly in other ways. Thus, while education brings 
also victory, victory sometimes brings lack of educa- 
tion; for men have often grown more insolent 
because of victory in war, and through their inso- 
lence they have become filled with countless other 
vices; and whereas education has never yet proved 
to be “Cadmeian,’! the victories which men win 
in war often have been, and will be, “ Cadmeian.”’ 

CLIN. You are implying, my friend, as it seems to 
us, that the convivial gathering, when rightly con- 
ducted, is an important element in education. 


1 ġe. involving more loss than gain—a proverbial ex- 
pression, possibly derived from the fate of the ‘‘Sparti” 
(sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, founder 
of Thebes) who slew one another : cp. ‘‘ Pyrrhic ” victory. 
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ATH. Assuredly. 

cLIN. Could you then show us, in the next place, 
how this statement is true ? 

aTH. The truth of my statement, which is dis- 
puted by many, it is for God to assert; but I am 
quite ready to give, if required, my own opinion, 
‘now that we have, in fact, embarked on a discussion 
of laws and constitutions. 

cLIN. Well, it is precisely your opinion about the 
questions now in dispute that we are trying to learn. 

atH. Thus, then, we must do,—you must brace 
yourself in the effort to learn the argument, and I 
to expound it as best I can. But, first of all, 1 have 
a preliminary observation to make: our city, Athens, 
is, in the general opinion of the Greeks, both fond 
of talk and full of talk, but Lacedaemon is scant of 
talk, while Crete is more witty t than wordy ; so I am 
afraid of making you think that I am a great talker 
about a small matter, if I spin out a discourse of 
prodigious length about the small matter of drunken- 
ness. But the. fact is that the right ordering of this 
could never be treated adequately and clearly in our 
discourse apart from rightness in music, nor could 
music, apart from education as a whole; and these 
require lengthy discussions. Consider, then, what 
we are to do: suppose we leave these matters over for 
the present, and take up some other legal topic instead. 

mec. O Stranger of Athens, you are not, per- 
haps, aware that our family is, in fact, a ‘ prox- 
enus’’2 of your State. It is probably true of all 


1 A polite way of alluding to the proverbial mendacity of 
the Cretans (cp. Ep. Titus i. 12: xpnres del Pevorar), 
2 A ‘‘proxenus” was a native who acted as official 


representative of a foreign State. 
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children that, when once they have been told that 
they are “proxeni’’ of a certain State, they con- 
ceive an affection for that State even from infancy, 
and each of them regards it as a second mother- 
land, next after his own country. That is precisely 
the feeling I now experience. For through hearing 
mere children crying out—whenever they, being the 
Lacedaemonians, were blaming the Athenians for 
anything or praising them—*“ Your State, Megillus, 
has done us a bad turn or a good one,” —through 
hearing such remarks, I say, and constantly fighting 
your battles against those who were thus decrying 
your State, I acquired a deep affection for it; so that 
now not only do I delight in your accent, but I 
regard as absolutely true the common saying that 
“good Athenians are always incomparably good,” 
for they alone are good not by outward compulsion 
but by inner disposition. Thus, so far as I am con- 
cerned, you may speak without fear and say all you 
please. 

cLin. My story, too, Stranger, when you hear it, 
will show you that you may boldly say all you wish. 
You have probably heard how that inspired man 
Epimenides, who was a family connexion of ours, 
was born in Crete; and how ten years! before the 
Persian War, in obedience to the oracle of the god, 
he went to Athens and offered certain sacrifices 
which the god had ordained; and how, moreover, 
when the Athenians were alarmed at the Persians’ 
expeditionary force, he made this prophecy-—“ They 
will not come for ten years, and when they do 
come, they will return back again with all their 
hopes frustrated, and after suffering more woes than 


1 Epimenides really lived about 600 B.C. 
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they inflict.” Then our forefathers became guest- 
friends of yours, and ever since both my fathers 
and I myself have cherished an affection for 
Athens. 

ATH. Evidently, then, you are both ready to play 
your part as listeners. But as for my part, though 
the will is there, to compass the task is hard: still, 
I must try. In the first place, then, our argument 
requires that we should define education and describe 
its effects: that is the path on which our present 
discourse must proceed until it finally arrives at the 
god of Wine. 

cLIN. By all means let us do so, since it is your 
wish. 

ATH. Then while I am stating how education 
ought to be defined, you must be considering 
whether you are satisfied with my statement. 

CLIN. Proceed with your statement. 

ATH. I will. What I assert is that every man 
who is going to be good at any pursuit must practise 
that special pursuit from infancy, by using all the 
implements of his pursuit both in his play and in his 
work, For example, the man who is to make a 
good builder must play at building toy houses, and 
to make a good farmer he must play at tilling land ; 
and those who are rearing them must provide each 
child with toy tools modelled on real ones. Besides 
this, they ought to have elementary instruction in 
all the necessary subjects,—the carpenter, for in- 
stance, being taught in play the use of rule and 
measure, the soldier taught riding or some similar 
accomplishment. So, by means of their games, we 
should endeavour to turn the tastes and desires oi 
the children in the direction of that object which 
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forms their ultimate goal. First and foremost, educa- 
tion, we say, consists in that right nurture which 
most strongly draws the soul of the child when at 
play to a love for that pursuit of which, when he 
becomes a man, he must possess a perfect mastery. 
Now consider, as I said before, whether, up to this 
point, you are satisfied with this statement of mine. 
cLin. Certainly we are. 

ATH. But we must not allow our description of 
education to remain indefinite. For at present, when 
censuring or commending a man’s upbringing, we 
describe one man as educated and another as unedu- 
cated, though the latter may often be uncommonly 
well educated in the trade of a pedlar or a skipper, 
or some other similar occupation. But we, naturally, 
in our present discourse, are not taking the view that 
such things as these make up education: the educa- 
tion we speak of is training from childhood in good- 
ness, which makes a man eagerly desirous of becoming 
a perfect citizen, understanding how both to rule 
and be ruled righteously. This is the special forn: 
of nurture to which, as I suppose, our present argu- 
ment would confine the term “education ” ; whereas 
an upbringing which aims only at money-making or 
physical strength, or even some mental accomplish- 
ment devoid of reason and justice, it would term 
vulgar and illiberal and utterly unworthy of the 
name “education.” Let us not, however, quarrel 
over a name, but let us abide by the statement we 
agreed upon just now, that those who are rightly 
educated become, as a rule, good, and that one 
should in no case disparage education, since it stands 
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first among the finest gifts that are given to the best 
men; and if ever it errs from the right path, but can 
be put straight again, to this task every man, so long 
as he lives, must address himself with all his might. 

cLIN. You are right, and we agree with what you 
say. 

— Further, we agreed long ago that if men are 
capable of ruling themselves, they are good, but if 
incapable, bad. 

CLIN, Quite true. 

ATH. Let us, then, re-state more clearly what we 
meant by this. With your permission, I will make 
use of an illustration in the hope of explaining the 
matter. 

cLIN. Go ahead. 

ATH. May we assume that each of us by himself 
is a single unit? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And that each possesses within himself two 
antagonistic and foolish counsellors, whom we call by 
the names of pleasure and pain? 

cLIN. That is so. 

ATH. And that, besides these two, each man 
possesses opinions about the future, which go by the 
general name of ‘expectations’’; and of these, 
that which precedes pain bears the special name of 
“fear,” and that which precedes pleasure the special 
name of “confidence’”’ ; and in addition to all these 
there is “calculation,” pronouncing which of them 
is good, which bad ; and “calculation, when it has 
become the public decree of the State, is named 
“law.” 

cLIN. I have some difficulty in keeping pace with 
you: assume, however, that I do so, and proceed. 
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MEG. I am in exactly the same predicament. 

ATH. Let us conceive of the matter in this way. 
Let us suppose that each of us living creatures is an 
ingenious puppet of the gods, whether contrived by 
way of a toy of theirs or for some serious purpose—for 
as to that we know nothing ; but this we do know, that 
these inward affections of ours, like sinews or cords, 
drag us along and, being opposed to each other, pull 
one against the other to opposite actions ; and herein 
lies the dividing line between goodness and badness. 
For, as our argument declares, there is one of these 
pulling forces which every man should always follow 
and nohow leave hold of, counteracting thereby the 
pullof the other sinews: it is the leading-string, golden 
and holy, of “ calculation,” entitled the public law 
of the State; and whereas the other cords are hard and 
steely and of every possible shape and semblance, 
this one is flexible and uniform, since it is of gold. 
With that most excellent leading-string of the law 
we must needs co-operate always ; for since calcula- 
tion is excellent, but gentle rather than forceful, its 
leading-string needs helpers to ensure that the golden 
kind within us may vanquish the other kinds. In this 
way our story comparing ourselves to puppets will not 
fall flat, and the meaning of the terms “ self-superior ” 
and “self-inferior ” will become somewhat more 
clear, and also how necessary it is for the individual 
man to grasp the true account of these inward pulling 
forces and to Jive in accordance therewith, and how 
necessary for the State (when it has received such 
an account either from a god or from a man who 
knows) to make this into a law for itself and be 
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guided thereby in its intercourse both with itself 
and with all other States. Thus both badness and 
goodness would be differentiated for us more clearly ; 
and these having become more evident, probably 
education also and the other institutions will appear 
less obscure; and about the institution of the wine- 
party in particular it may very likely be shown that 
it is by no means, as might be thought, a paltry 
matter which it is absurd to discuss at great length 
but rather a matter which fully merits prolonged 
discussion. 

CLIN. Quite right: let us go through with every 
topic that seems important for the present discussion. 

ATH. Tell me now: if we give strong drink to 
this puppet of ours, what effect will it have on its 
character ? 

CLIN. In reference to what particular do you ask 
this question ? 

ATH. To no particular, for the moment: I am 
putting the question in general terms—“ when this 
shares in that, what sort of thing does it become in 
consequence?” I will try to convey my meaning 
still more clearly: what I ask is this—does the 
drinking of wine intensify pleasures and pains and 
passions and lusts? 

cLIN. Yes, greatly. 

ATH. And how about sensations and recollections 
and opinions and thoughts? Does it make them 
likewise more intense? Or rather, do not these 
quit a man entirely if he becomes surfeited with 
drink ? 

cLIN. Yes, they quit him entirely. 

ATH. He then arrives at the same condition of 
soul as when he was a young child? 
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cLIN. He does. 

ATH. So at that moment he will have very little 
control of himself? 

CLIN. Very little. 

ATH. And such a man is, we say, very bad? 

cLIN. Very, indeed. 

ATH. It appears, then, that not the greybeard 
only may be in his “second childhood,” but the 
drunkard as well. 

cLIN. An admirable observation, Stranger. 

ATH. Is there any argument which will undertake 
_ to persuade us that this is a practice we ought to 
indulge in, instead of shunning it with all our might 
so far as we possibly can? 

CLIN. It appears that there is: at any rate you 
assert this,and you were ready just now to argue it. 

ATH. You are right in your reminder, and I am 
still ready to do so, now that you and Megillus have 
both expressed your willingness to listen to me. 

cLin. Of course we shall listen, if only on account 
of -the surprising paradox that, of his own free 
will, a man ought to plunge into the depths of 
depravity. | 

ATH. Depravity of soul, you mean, do you not? 

CLIN. Yes, 

ATH. And how about plunging into a bad state 
of body, such as leanness or ugliness or impotence ? 
Should we be surprised if a man of his own free will 
ever got. into such a state? 

cLIN. Of course we should. 

ATH. Well then, do we suppose that persons who 
go of themselves to dispensaries to drink medicines 
are not aware that soon afterwards, and for many 
days to come, they will find themselves in a bodily 
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condition such as would make life intolerable! if it 
were to last for ever? And we know, do we not, 
that men who go to the gymnasia for hard training 
commence by becoming weaker? 

cLIN. All this we know. 

ATH. We know also that they go there voluntarily 
for the sake of the subsequent benefit ? 

CLIN. Quite true. 

ATH, Should one not take the same view of the 
other institutions also? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Then one must also take the same view ot 
the practice of wine-drinking, if one can rightly class 
it amongst the others. 

cLIN. Of course one must. 

ATH. If then this practice should be shown to be 
quite as beneficial for us as bodily training, certainly 
at the outset it is superior to it, in so far as it is not, 
like bodily training, accompanied by pain. 

chin, That is true; but I should be surprised if 
we succeeded in discovering in it any benefit. 

ATH. That is precisely the point which we must 
at once try to make plain. Tell me now: can we 
discern two kinds of fear, of which the one is nearly 
the opposite of the other? 

cLIN. What kinds do you mean? 

ATH. These: when we expect evils to occur, we 
fear them, : 

CLIN, Yes, 

ATH. And often we fear reputation, when we think 
we shall gain a bad repute for doing or saying some- 
thing base ; and this fear we (like everybody else, I 
imagine) call shame. 


1 Evidently, drastic purgatives were commonly prescribed, | 
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cLin. Of course. 

ATH, These are the two fears I was meaning; 
and of these the second is opposed to pains and to 
all other objects of fear, and opposed also to the 
greatest and most numerous pleasures.! 

cLIN. Very true. 

aTH. Does not, then, the lawgiver, and every 
man who is worth anything, hold this kind of fear in 
the highest honour, and name it “ modesty ” ; and 
to the confidence which is opposed to it does he not 
give the name “ immodesty,” and pronounce it to be 
for all, both publicly and privately, a very great 
evil? | 

CLIN. Quite right. 

atu, And does not this fear, besides saving us in 
many other important respects, prove more effective 
than anything else in ensuring for us victory in war 
and security? For victory is, in fact, ensured by two 
things, of which the one is confidence towards 
enemies, the other, fear of the shame of cowardice in 
the eyes of friends. 

cLIN. That is so. 

ATH. Thus each one of us ought to become both 
fearless and fearful ; and that for the several reasons 
we have now explained. 

cLin. Certainly. 

atH. Moreover, when we desire to make a person 
fearless in respect of anumber of fears, it is by draw- 
ing him, with the help of the-law, into fear that we 
make him such. 

cLIN. Apparently. 

aTH. And how about the opposite case, when we 


1 ie. shame, which is fear of disgrace, induces fortitude 
under pain and the power of resisting vicious pleasures. 
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attempt with the aid of justice to make a man fear- 
ful? Is it not by pitting him against shamelessness 
and exercising him against it that we must make 
him victorious in the fight against his own pleasures? 
Or shall we say that, whereas in the case of courage 
it is only by fighting and conquering his innate 
cowardice that a man can become perfect, and no 
one unversed and unpractised in contests of this sort 
can attain even half the excellence of which he is 
capable,—in the case of temperance, on the other 
hand, a man may attain perfection without a stub- 
born fight against hordes of pleasures and lusts which 
entice towards shamelessness and wrong-doing, and 
without conquering them by the aid of speech and 
act and skill, alike in play and at work,—and, in 
fact, without undergoing any of these experiences? 
cian. It would not be reasonable to suppose so. 

ATH. Well then: in the case of fear does there 
exist any specific, given by God to men, such that, 
the more a man likes to drink of it, the more, at every 
draught, he fancies himself plunged in misfortune and 
dreads alike things present and things to come, till 
finally, though he be the bravest of men, he arrives 
at a state of abject terror; whereas, when he has 
once got relieved of the potion and slept it off, he 
always becomes his normal self again ? 

cLIN. What potion of the kind can we mention, 
Stranger, as existing anywhere ? 

ATH. There is none. Supposing, however, that 
there had been one, would it have been of any 
service to the lawgiver for promoting courage? For 
instance, we might quite well have addressed him 
concerning it in this wise: “ Come now, O lawgiver, 
—whether it be Cretans you are legislating for or 
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anyone else,—would not your first desire be to have 
a test of courage and of cowardice which you might 
apply to your citizens ?”’ 

cLIN, Obviously everyone of them would say 
“Yes.” 

ATH. “And would you desire a test that was 
safe‘and free from serious risks, or the reverse? ” 

cLIN. All will agree, also, that the test must be 
safe. 

ATH. “And would you utilise the test by bringing 
men into these fears and proving them while thus 
affected, so as to compel them to become fearless; 
employing exhortations, admonitions and rewards,— 
but degradation for all those that refused to conform 
wholly to the character you prescribed? And would 
you acquit without penalty everyone who had trained 
himself manfully and well, but impose a penalty on 
everyone who had done so badly? Or would you 
totally refuse to employ the potion as a test, although 
you have no objection to it on other grounds?” 

cuin. Of course he would employ it, Stranger. 

ATH. Atany rate, my friend, the training involved 
would be wonderfully simple, as compared with our 
present methods, whether it were applied to indi- 
viduals singly, or to small groups, or to groups ever 
so large. Suppose, then, that a man, actuated by a 
feeling of shame and loth to show himself in public 
before he was in the best of condition, should remain 
alone by himself while undergoing this training 
against fears and relying on the potion alone for his 
solitary equipment, instead of endless exercises,—he 
would be acting quite rightly : so too would he who, 
trusting in himself that by nature and practice he is 
already well equipped, should have no hesitation in 
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training in company with a number of drinking com- 
panions and showing off how for speed and strength 
he is superior to the potency of the draughts he is 
obliged to drink, with the result that because of his 
excellence he neither commits any grave impropriety 
nor loses his head, and who, before they came to the 
last round, should quit the company, through fear of 
the defeat inflicted on all men by the wine-cup. 

cLIN. Yes, Stranger, this man too would be acting 
temperately. 

ATH. Once more let us address the lawgiver and 
say: “ Be it so, O lawgiver, that for producing fear 
no such drug apparently has been given to men by 
God, nor have we devised such ourselves (for quacks 
[count not of our company); but does there exist a 
potion for inducing fearlessness and excessive and 
untimely confidence,—or what shall we say about 
this?” 

cLIN. Presumably, he will assert that there is one, 
—naming wine, 

ATH. And is not this exactly the opposite of the 
potion described just now? For, first, it makes 
the person who drinks it more jovial than he was 
before, and the more he imbibes it, the more he 
becomes filled with high hopes and a sense of power, 
till finally, puffed up with conceit, he abounds in 
every kind of licence of speech and action and every 
kind of audacity, without a scruple as to what he says 
or what he does. Everyone, I imagine, would agree 
that this is so. 

cLIN. Undoubtedly. 


3 rAnpovada MSS. : wAnpovra: Zur. 
* Zur. gives mas . . . ouyxwpot to Clin., and rl uhr; to 
Meg. : I follow Cornarius, Ast, al. 
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ATH. Let us recall our previous statement that 
we must cultivate in our souls two things—namely, 
the greatest possible confidence, and its opposite, the 
greatest possible fear. | : 

cuin. Which you called, [ think, the marks of 
modesty. | | 

ATH. Your memory serves you well. Since cour- 
age and fearlessness ought to be practised amidst 
fears, we have to consider whether the opposite 
quality ought to be cultivated amidst conditions of 
the opposite kind. 

CLIN. It certainly seems probable. 

ATH. It appears then that we ought to be placed 
amongst. those conditions which naturally tend to 
make us exceptionally confident and audacious when 
we are practising how to be as free as possible from 
shamelessness and excessive audacity, and fearful of 
ever daring to say or suffer or do anything shameful. 

CLIN. So it appears. 

ATH. And are not these the conditions in which 
we are of the character described, —anger, lust, inso- 
lence, ignorance, covetousness, and extravagance; and 
these also,—wealth, beauty, strength, and everything 
which intoxicates a man with pleasure and turns his 
head? And for the purpose, first, of providing a cheap 
and comparatively harmless test of these conditions, 
and, secondly, of affording practice in them, what 
more suitable device can we mention than wine, 
with its playful testing—provided that it is employed 
at all carefully? For consider: in the case of a man 
whose disposition is morose and savage (whence spring 
numberless iniquities), is it not more dangerous to 
test him by entering into money transactions with 
him, at one’s own personal risk, than by associating 
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with him with the help of Dionysus and his festive 
insight? And when aman is a slave to the pleasures 
of sex, is it not a more dangerous test to entrust to 
him one’s own daughters and sons and wife, and thus 
imperil one’s own nearest and dearest, in order to 
discover the disposition of his soul? In fact, one 
might quote innumerable instances in a vain en- 
deavour to show the full superiority of this playful 
method of inspection which is without either serious 
consequence or costly damage. Indeed, so far as 
that is concerned, neither the Cretans, I imagine, 
nor any other people would dispute the fact that 
herein we have a fair test of man by man, and that 
for cheapness, security and speed it is superior to all 
other tests. 

cLIN. That certainly is true. 

atu. This then—the discovery of the natures 
and conditions of men’s souls—will prove one of the 
things most useful to that art whose task it is to treat 
them; and that art is (as | presume we say) the 
art of politics: is it not so? 


chin, Undoubtedly, 
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ATH. In the next place, we probably ought to 
enquire, regarding this subject, whether the dis- 
cerning of men’s natural dispositions is the only 
gain to be derived from the right use of wine- 
parties, or whether it entails benefits so great as 
to be worthy of serious consideration. What do we 
say about this? Our argument evidently tends to 
indicate that it does entail such benefits; so how 
and wherein it does so let us now hear, and that 
with minds attentive, lest haply we be led astray 
by it. 

CLIN, Say on. 

ATH. I want us to call to mind again our definition 
of right education. For the safe-keeping of this 
depends, as I now conjecture, upon the correct 
establishment of the institution mentioned. 

cLIN. That is a strong statement! 

ATH. What I state is this,—that in children the 
first childish sensations are pleasure and pain, and 
that it is in these first that goodness and badness come 
to the soul; but as to wisdom and settled true 
opinions, a man is lucky if they come to him even 
in old age; and he that is possessed of these bless- 
ings, and all that they comprise, is indeed a perfect 
man. I term, then, the goodness that first comes 
to children “ education.”” When pleasure and love, 
and pain and hatred, spring up rightly in the souls 
of those who are unable as yet to grasp a rational 


3 àóyov Euseb., Schanz : Ady~ MSS. 
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account; and when, after grasping the rational ac- 
count, they consent thereunto through having been 
rightly trained in fitting practices :—this consent, 
viewed as a whole, is goodness, while the part of it 
that is rightly trained in respect of pleasures and 
pains, so as to hate what ought to be hated, right 
from the beginning up to the very end, and to love 
what ought to be loved,—if you were to mark this 
part off in your definition and call it “ education,” 
you would be giving it, in my opinion, its right name. 

CLIN. You are quite right, Stranger, as it seems 
to us, both in what you said before and in what you 
say now about education. 

ATH, Very good. Now these forms of child- 
training, which consist in right discipline in pleasures 
and pains, grow slack and weakened to a great 
extent in the course of men’s lives; so the gods, in 
pity for the human race thus born to misery, have 
ordained the feasts of thanksgiving as periods of 
respite from their troubles; and they have granted 
them as companions in their feasts the Muses and 
Apollo the master of music, and Dionysus, that they 
may at least set right again their modes of discipline 
by associating in their feasts with gods. We must 
consider, then, whether the account that is harped on 
nowadays is true to nature? What it says is that, 
almost without exception, every young creature is 
incapable of keeping either its body or its tongue 
quiet, and is always striving to move and to cry, 
leaping and skipping and delighting in dances and 
games, and uttering, also, noises of every description. 
Now, whereas all other creatures are devoid of any 
eee 

> yevduevor Wagner, Schanz: yevoudévas MSS. 
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perception of the various kinds of order and disorder 
in movement (which we term rhythm and harmony), 
to us men the very gods, who were given, as we 
said, to be our fellows in the dance, have granted 
the pleasurable perception of rhythm and harmony, 
_ whereby they cause us to move and lead our choirs, 
linking us one with another by means of songs and 
dances; and to the choir they have given its name 
from the “cheer” implanted therein.} Shall we 
accept this account to begin with, and postulate 
that education owes its origin to Apollo and the 
Muses? 

cLIN. Yes. 

ATH. Shall we assume that the uneducated man 
is without choir-training, and the educated man fully 
choir-trained ? 

cLIN. Certainly. TE 

ATH. Choir-training, as a whole, embraces of course 
both dancing and song. 

cLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. So the well-educated man will be able both 
to sing and dance well. 

cLIn. Evidently. 

ATH. Let us now consider what this last statement 
of ours implies. 

cLin. Which statement? | 

ATH. Our words are,—“ he sings well and dances 
well”: ought we, or ought we not, to add,-—“ pro- 
vided that he sings good songs and dances good 
dances ” ? 

cLIN. We ought to add this. 

ATH. How then, if a man takes the good for 


* Here xopds is fancifully derived from yapd, “joy.” For 
similar etymologies, see the Cratylus, passim. 
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good and the bad for bad and treats them accord- 
ingly? Shall we regard such a man as better trained 
in choristry and music when he is always able both 
with gesture and voice to represent adequately that 
which he conceives to be good, though he feels 
neither delight in the good nor hatred of the bad,— 
or when, though not wholly able to represent his 
conception rightly by voice and gesture, he yet keeps 
right in his feelings of pain and pleasure, welcoming 
everything good and abhorring everything not good ? 

cLIN. There is a vast difference between the two 
cases, Stranger, in point of education. 

ATH. If, then, we three understand what con- 
stitutes goodness in respect of dance and song, we 
also know who is and who is not rightly educated ; 
but without this knowledge we shall never be able 
to discern whether there exists any safeguard for 
education or where it is to be found. Is not 
that so? 

CLIN. It is. 

ATH. What we have next to track down, like 
hounds on the trail, is goodness of posture and tunes 
in relation to song and dance; if this eludes our 
pursuit, it will be in vain for us to discourse further 
concerning right education, whether of Greeks or 
of barbarians. 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. Well then, however shall we define goodness 
of posture or of tune? Come, consider: when a 
manly soul is beset by troubles, and a cowardly 
soul by troubles identical and equal, are the postures 
and utterances that result in the two cases similar? 


2 kar’ Ritter, England: ral MSS. 
5 éxouevns Stephens, Ast: épyoudéyns MSS. 
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cLIN. How could they be, when even their 
complexions differ in colour? 

aTH. Well said, my friend, But in fact, while 
postures and tunes do exist in music,! which deals 
with rhythm and harmony, so that one can rightly 
speak of a tune or posture being “rhythmical” or 
“harmonious,” one cannot rightly apply the choir- 
masters’ metaphor “well-coloured”’ to tune and 
posture; but one can use this language about the 
posture and tune of the brave man and the coward, 
and one is right in calling those of the brave man 
good, and those of the coward bad. To avoid a 
tediously long disquisition, let us sum up the whole 
matter by saying that the postures and tunes which 
attach to goodness of soul or body, or to some image 
thereof, are universally, good, while those which 
attach to badness are exactly the reverse. | 

CLIN. Your pronouncement is correct, and we 
now formally endorse it. 

ATH. Another point:—do we all delight equally 
in choral dancing, or far from equally ? 

cLin. Very far indeed. 

ATH. Then what are we to suppose it is that mis- 
leads us? Is it the fact that we do not all regard 
as good the same things, or is it that, although they 
are the same, they are thought not to be the same? 
For surely no one will maintain that the choric per- 
formances of vice are better than those of virtue, or 
that he himself enjoys the postures of turpitude, 
while all others delight in music of the opposite 
‘kind. Most people, however, assert that the value 
of music consists in its power of affording pleasure 


performers or by groups (xopela). The ‘‘ postures” are those 
of the dancer, the ‘‘ tunes” those of the singer. 
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to the soul.! But such an assertion is quite intoler- 

able, and it is blasphemy even to utter it. The fact 

which misleads us is more probably the following— 
cLIN. What? 

ATH. Inasmuch as choric performances are repre- 
sentations of character, exhibited in actions and 
circumstances of every kind, in which the several 
performers enact their parts by habit and imitative 
art, whenever the choric performances are congenial 
to them in point of diction, tune or other features 
(whether from natural bent or from habit, or from 
both these causes combined), then these performers 
invariably delight in such performances and extol 
them as excellent; whereas those who find them 
repugnant to their nature, disposition or habits 
cannot possibly delight in- them or praise them, but 
call them bad. And when men are right in their 
natural tastes but wrong in those acquired by 
habituation, or right in the latter but wrong in the 
former, then by their expressions of praise they 
convey the opposite of their real sentiments ; for 
whereas they say of a performance that it is pleasant 
but bad, and feel ashamed to indulge in such bodily 
motions before men whose wisdom they respect, or 
to ‘sing such songs (as though they seriously 
approved of them), they really take a delight in 
them in private. : 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH, Does the man who delights in bad postures 
and tunes suffer any damage thereby, or do those 


doctrine this is: music, he maintains, should not be used 
merely to pander to the low tastes of the populace, but 
rather treated as an educational instrument for the 
elevation of public morals, 
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who take pleasure in the opposite gain therefrom any 
benefit ? 

cLIN. Probably. 

ATH. Is it not probable or ratherinevitable that the 
result here will be exactly the same as what takes 
place when a man who is living amongst the bad 
habits of wicked men, though he does not really abhor 
but rather accepts and delights in those habits, yet 
censures them casually, as though dimly aware of 
his own turpitude? In such a case it is, to be sure, . 
inevitable that the man thus delighted becomes 
assimilated to those habits, good or bad, in which he- 
delights, even though he is ashamed to praise them. 
Yet what blessing could we name, or what curse, 
greater than that of assimilation which befalls us so 
inevitably ? 

cLIN. There is none, I believe. 

ATH. Now where laws are, or will be in the 
future, rightly laid down regarding musical education 
and recreation, do we imagine that poets will be 
granted such licence that they may teach whatever 
form of rhythm or tune or words they best like them- 
selves to the children of law-abiding citizens and the 
young men in the choirs, no matter what the result 
may be in the way of virtue or depravity? | 

cLIN. That would be unreasonable, most certainly. 

ATH. But at present this licence is allowed in 
practically every State, with the exception of Egypt. 

CLIN. How, then, does the law stand in Egypt? 

ATH. It is marvellous, even in the telling. It 
appears that long ago they determined on the rule 
of which we are now speaking, that the youth of a 
State should practise in their rehearsals postures and 
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tunes that are good : these they prescribed in detail 
and posted up in the temples, and outside this 
official list it was, and still is, forbidden to painters 
and all other producers of postures and representations 
to introduce any innovation or invention, whether in 
such productions or in any other branch of music, 
over and above the traditional forms. And if you 
look there, you will find that the things depicted or 
graven there 10,000 years ago (I mean what I 
say, not loosely but literally 10,000) are no whit 
better or worse than the productions of to-day, but 
wrought with the same art. 

CLIN. A marvellous state of affairs ! 

ATH. Say rather, worthy in the highest degree of 
a statesman and a legislator. Still, you would find 
in Egypt other things that are bad. This, however, 
is a true and noteworthy fact, that as regards music 
it has proved possible for the tunes which possess 
a natural correctness to be enacted by law and 
permanently consecrated. To effect this would be 
the task of a god or a godlike man,—even as in 
Egypt they say that the tunes preserved throughout 
all this lapse of time are the compositions of Isis. 
Hence, as I said, if one could by any means succeed 
in grasping the principle of correctness in tune, one 
might then with confidence reduce them to legal 
form and prescription, since the tendency of pleasure 
and pain to indulge constantly in fresh music has, 
after all, no very great power to corrupt choric forms 
that are consecrated, by merely scoffing at them as 
antiquated. In Egypt, at any rate, it seems to have 
had no such power of corrupting,—in fact, quite the 
reverse. 
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cLIN. Such would evidently be the case, judging 
from what you now say. 

ATH, May we confidently describe the correct 
method in music and play, in connexion with 
choristry, in some such terms as this: we rejoice 
whenever we think we are prospering, and, con- 
versely, whenever we rejoice we think we are 
prospering? Is not that so? 

CLIN. Yes, that is so. 

ATH. Moreover, when in this state of joy we are 
unable to keep still. 

cLIN. True. 

ATH, Now while our young men are fitted for 
actually dancing themselves, we elders regard our- 
selves as suitably employed in looking on at them, 
and enjoying their sport-and merry-making, now 
that our former nimbleness is leaving us; and it is 
our yearning regret for this that causes us to propose 
such contests for those who can best arouse in us 
through recollection, the dormant emotions of youth. 

cLIN. Very true. 

aTH. Thus we shall not dismiss as entirely 
groundless the opinion now commonly expressed 
about merry-makers,—namely, that he who best 
succeeds in giving us joy and pleasure should be 
counted the most skilful and be awarded the prize. 
For, seeing that we give ourselves up on such 
occasions to recreation, surely the highest honour 
and the prize of victory, as I said just now, should 
be awarded to the performer who affords the greatest 
enjoyment to the greatest number. Is not this the 
right view, and the right mode of action too, 
supposing it were carried out ? 

cLIN. Possibly. 
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ATH. But, my dear sir, we must not decide this 
matter hastily ; rather we must analyse it thoroughly 
and examine it in some such fashion as this: suppose 
a man were to organize a competition, without 
qualifying or limiting it to gymnastic, musical or 
equestrian sports; and suppose that he should 
assemble the whole population of the State and, 
proclaiming that this is purely a pleasure-contest in 
which anyone who chooses may compete, should offer 
a prize to the competitor who gives the greatest 
amusement to the spectators,—without any restric- 
tions as to the methods employed,—and who excels 
all others just in doing this in the highest possible 
degree, and is adjudged the most pleasure-giving of 
the competitors : what do we suppose would be the 
effect of such a proclamation? 

CLIN. Ín what respect do you mean? 

ATH. The natural result would be that one man 
would, like Homer, show up a rhapsody, another a 
harp-song, one a tragedy and another a comedy; 
nor should we be surprised if someone were even to 
fancy that he had the best chance of winning with a 
puppet-show. So where such as these and thousands 
of others enter the competition, can we say who 
will deserve to win the prize? 

cLIN. An absurd question ; for who could possibly 
pretend to know the answer before he had himself 
actually heard each of the competitors ? 

ATH. Very well, then; do you wish me to supply 
you with the answer to this absurd question ? 

cLIN. By all means. 

ATH. If the tiniest children are to be the judges, 
they will award the prize to the showman of puppets, 
will they not? 
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cLIN. Certainly they will. 

ATH. And older lads to the exhibitor of coraedies ; 
while the educated women and the young men, and 
the mass of the people in general, will award it to 
the shower of tragedies, 

cLIN. Most probably. 

ATH. And we old men would very likely take 
most delight in listening to a rhapsode giving a fine 
recitation of the Iliad or the Odyssey or of a piece 
from Hesiod, and declare that he is easily the 
winner, Who then would rightly be the winner of 
the prize? That is the next question, is it not? 

CLIN. Yes, | 

ATH. Evidently we three cannot avoid saying that 
those who are adjudged the winners by our own 
contemporaries would win rightly. For in our 
opinion epic poetry is by far the best to be found 
nowadays anywhere in any State in the world. 

cLIN. Of course. 

aTh. Thus much I myself am willing to concede 
to the majority of men,—that the criterion of music 
should be pleasure; not, however, the pleasure of 
any chance person; rather I should regard that 
music which pleases the best men and the highly 
educated as about the best, and as quite the best 
if it pleases the one man who excels all others in 
virtue and education. And we say that the judges 
of these matters need virtue for the reason that they 
need to possess not only wisdom in general, but 
especially courage. For the true judge should not 
take his verdicts from the dictation of the audience, 
nor yield weakly to the uproar of the crowd or his 
own lack of education ; nor again, when he knows 
the truth, should he give his verdict carelessly 
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through cowardice and lack of spirit, thus swearing 
falsely out of the same mouth with which he invoked 
Heaven when he first took his seat as judge.’ For, 
rightly speaking, the judge sits not as a pupil, but 
rather as a teacher of the spectators, being ready to 
oppose those who offer them pleasure in a way that 
is unseemly or wrong; and that is what the present 
law of Sicily and Italy actually does: by entrusting 
the decision to the spectators, who award the prize 
by show of hands, not only has it corrupted the 
poets (since they adapt their works to the poor 
standard of pleasure of the judges, which means 
that the spectators are the teachers of the poets), 
but it has corrupted also the pleasures of the 
audience ; for whereas they ought to be improving 
their standard of pleasure by listening to characters 
superior to their own, what they now do has just the 
opposite effect. What, then, is the conclusion to be 
drawn from this survey? Is it this, do you suppose? 
cLIN. What? 

ATH. This is, I imagine, the third or fourth time 
that our discourse has described a circle and come 
back to this same point—namely, that education is 
the process of drawing and guiding children towards 
that principle which is pronounced right by the law 
and confirmed as truly right by the experience of 
the oldest and the most just. So in order that the 
soul of the child may not become habituated to 
having pains and pleasures in contradiction to the 
law and those who obey the law, but in conformity 
thereto, being pleased and pained at the same things 


1 Judges at musical and gymnastic contests, like all 
State-officials, took an oath to discharge their duties with 
fidelity. See further, Bk. vi. 764 f. 
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as the old man,—for this reason we have what we 
call “chants,” which evidently are in reality incan- 
tations! seriously designed to produce in souls that 
conformity and harmony of which we speak. But 
inasmuch as the souls of the young are unable to 
endure serious study, we term these “plays” and 
“chants,” and use them as such,—just as, when 
people suffer from bodily ailments and infirmities, 
those whose office it is try to administer to them 
nutriment that is wholesome in meats and drinks 
that are pleasant, but unwholesome nutriment in 
the opposite, so that they may form the right 
habit of approving the one kind and detesting the 
other. Similarly in dealing with the poet, the 
good legislator will persuade him—or compel him— 
with his fine and choice language to portray by his 
rhythms the gestures, and by his harmonies the 
tunes, of men who are temperate, courageous, and 
good in all respects, and thereby to compose poems 
aright. 

cLIN. In Heaven’s name, Stranger, do you believe 
that that is the way poetry is composed nowadays 
in other States? So far as my own observation goes, 
I know of no practices such as you describe except 
in my own country and in Lacedaemon ; but I do 
know that novelties are always being introduced in 
dancing and all other forms of music, which changes 
are due not to the laws, but to disorderly tastes ; 
and these are so far from being constantly uniform 
and stable—like the Egyptian ones you describe— 
that they are never for a moment uniform. 

ATH. Nobly spoken, O Clinias! If, however, I 
seemed to you to say that the practices you refer to 

1 i.e. charms or magic formulae, chanted over sick persons 
(or over snakes, Huthyd, 290 A): cp. 664 B. 
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are In use now, very likely your mistake arose from 
my own failure to express my meaning clearly ; 
probably I stated my own desires with regard to 
music in such a way that you imagined me to be 
stating present facts. To denounce things that are 
beyond remedy and far gone in error is a task that 
is by no means pleasant; but at times it is unavoid- 
able. And now that you hold the same opinion on 
this subject, come, tell me, do you assert that such 
practices are more general among the Cretans 
and the Lacedaemonians than among the other 
Greeks ? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Suppose now that they were to become 
general among the rest also,—should we say that 
the method of procedure then would be better than 
it is now P 

clin. The improvement would be immense, if 
things were done as they are in my country and in 
that of our friends here, and as, moreover, you 
yourself said just now they ought to be done. 

ATH. Come now, let us come to an understanding 
on this matter. In all education and music in your 
countries, is not this your teaching? You oblige 
the poets to teach that the good man, since he is 
temperate and just, is fortunate and happy, whether 
he be great or small, strong or weak, rich or poor ; 
whereas, though he be richer even “than Cinyras 
or Midas,” + if he be unjust, he is a wretched man 
and lives a miserable life. Your poet says—if he 
speaks the truth—“I would spend no word on the 
man, and hold him in no esteem,” who without 
justice performs or acquires all the things accounted 
good ; and again he describes how the just man 
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“drives his spear against the foe at close quarters,” 
whereas the unjust man dares not “to look upon the 
face of bloody death,” nor does he outpace in speed 
of foot “the north wind out of Thrace,” nor acquire 
any other of the things called ‘‘ good.” For the 
things which most men call good are wrongly so 
described. Men say that the chief good is health, 
beauty the second, wealth the third; and they call 
countless other things Si goods ”"—such as sharpness 
of sight and hearing, and quickness in perceiving all 
the objects of sense ; being a king, too, and doing 
exactly as you please; and to possess the whole 
of these goods and become on the spot an immortal, 
that, as they say, is the crown and top of all felicity. 
But what you and I say is this,—that all these 
things are very good as possessions for men who are 
just and holy, but for the unjust they are (one and 
all, from health downwards) very bad ; and we say 
too that sight and hearing and sensation and even 
life itself are very great evils for the man endowed 
with all the so-called goods, but lacking in justice 
and all virtue, if he is immortal for ever, but a lesser 
evil for such a man if he survives but a short time, 
This, I imagine, is what you (like myself) will 
persuade or compel your poets to teach, and compel 
them also to educate your youth by furnishing them 
with rhythms and harmonies in consonance with this 
teaching. Am I not right? Just consider: what I 
assert is that what are called “evils” are good for 
the unjust, but evil for the just, while the so-called 
“goods’’ are really good for the good, but bad for 
the bad. Are you in accord with me, then,—that 
was my question,—or how stands the matter? 


2 buoy: juav MSS., edd. 
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cLin. We are, apparently, partly in accord, but 
partly quite the reverse. 

ATH. Take the case of a man who has health 
and wealth and absolute power in perpetuity,—in 
addition to which I bestow on him, if you like, 
matchless strength and courage, together with im- 
mortality and freedom from all the other “ evils ” so- 
called,—but a man who has within him nothing but 
injustice and insolence: probably I fail to convince 
you that the man who lives such a life is obviously 
not happy but wretched ? 

CLIN. Quite true. 

aTH. Well, then, what ought I to say next? Do 
you not think that if a man who is courageous, 
strong, beautiful, and rich, and who does exactly as 
he likes all his life long, is really unjust and insolent, 
he must necessarily be living a base life? Probably 
you will agree at any rate to call it “ base ” ? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

aTH. And also a bad life! ? | 

cLin. We would not go so far as to admit that. 

aTH. Well, would you admit the epithets “ un- 
pleasant ” and “ unprofitable to himself” ? 

cLin. How could we agree to such further 
descriptions ? 

aTH. “How?” do you ask? Only (as it seems, 
my friend) if some god were to grant us concord, 
since at present we are fairly at discord one with 
another. In my opinion these facts are quite indis- 
putable—even more plainly so, my dear Clinias, than 
the fact that Crete is an island; and were I a legis- 


1 kars Cav, ‘‘to live badly ” may mean either ‘‘to live 
wickedly” or ‘‘to live wretchedly ”: Clinias takes it in this 
latter sense, 
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lator, I should endeavour to compel the poets and 
all the citizens to speak in this sense; and I should 
impose all but the heaviest of penalties on anyone in 
the land who should declare that any wicked men lead 
pleasant lives, or that things profitable and lucrative 
are different from things just; and there are many 
other things contrary to what is now said, as it seems, 
by Cretans and Lacedaemonians,—and of course by 
the rest of mankind,—which I should persuade my 
citizens to proclaim. For, come now, my most ex- 
cellent sirs, in the name of Zeus and Apollo, suppose 
we should interrogate those very gods themselves 
who legislated for you, and ask: “Is the most just 
life the most pleasant; or are there two lives, of 
which the one is most pleasant, the other most 
just?” If they replied. that there were two, we 
might well ask them further, if we were to put the 
correct question: “ Which of the two ought one to 
describe as the happier, those that live the most just 
or those that live the most pleasant life?” If they 
replied, “Those that live the most pleasant life,” 
that would be a monstrous statement in their mouths. 
But I prefer not. to ascribe such statements to gods, 
but rather to ancestors and lawgivers: imagine, then, 
that the questions I have put have been put to an 
ancestor and lawgiver, and that he has stated that the 
man who lives the most pleasant life is the happiest. 
In the next place I would say to him this: “O 
father, did you not desire me to live as happily as 
possible? Yet you never ceased bidding me con- 
stantly to live as justly as possible.” And hereby, 
as I think, our lawgiver or ancestor would be shown 
up as illogical and incapable of speaking consistently 
with himself. But if, on the other hand, he were to 
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declare the most just life to be the happiest, every- 
one who heard him would, I suppose, enquire what 
is the good and charm it contains which is superior to 
pleasure, and for which the lawgiver praises it. For, 
apart from pleasure, what good could accrue to a just 
man? “Come, tell me, is fair fame and praise from 
the mouths of men and ‘gods a noble and good thing, 
but unpleasant, while ill-fame is the opposite? ” “ By 
no means, my dear lawgiver,’ we shall say. And is 
it unpleasant, but noble and good, neither to injure 
anyone nor be injured by anyone, while the opposite 
is pleasant, but ignoble and bad? 

cLIN. By no means. 

ATH. So then the teaching which refuses to separ- 
ate the pleasant from the just helps, if nothing else, 
to induce a man to live the holy and just life, so 
that any doctrine which denies this truth is, in the 
eyes of the lawgiver, must shameful and most hateful ; 
for no one would voluntarily consent to be induced 
to commit an act, unless it involves as its consequence 
more pleasure than pain. Now distance has the 
effect of befogging the vision of nearly everybody, 
and of children especially; but our lawgiver will 
reverse the appearance by removing the fog,! and by 
one means or another—habituation, commendation, 
or argument—will persuade people that their notions 
of justice and injustice are illusory pictures, unjust 
objects appearing pleasant and just objects most 
unpleasant to him who is opposed to justice, through 
being viewed from his own unjust and evil stand- 


1 i.e. the lawgiver will make justice clear and distinct by 
bringing citizens close up to it: discipline in just actions 
will give them a near and true view of it, and correct the 
wrong impression due to distance. 
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point, but when seen from the standpoint of justice, 
both of them appear in all ways entirely the opposite. 

CLIN. So it appears. 

ATH. In point of truth, which of the two judg- 
ments shall we say is the more authoritative,—that 
of the worse soul or that of the better ? 

cLIN. That of the better, undoubtedly. 

ATH. Undoubtedly, then, the unjust life is not 
only more base and ignoble, but also in very truth 
more unpleasant, than the just and holy life. 

cLIN. It would seem so, my friends, from our 
present argument. 

ATH. And even if the state of the case were 
different from what it has now been proved to be by 
our argument, could a lawgiver who was worth 
his salt find any more ‘useful fiction than this 
(if he dared to use any fiction at all in addressing 
the youths for their good), or one more effective in 
persuading all men to act justly in all things willingly 
and without constraint ? 

cLin. Truth is a noble thing, Stranger, and an 
enduring; yet to persuade men of it seems no easy 
matter, 

ATH. Be it so; yet it proved easy to persuade 
men of the Sidonian fairy-tale,} incredible though it 
was, and of numberless others. 

cLIN, What tales? 

ATH. The tale of the teeth that were sown, and 
how armed men sprang out of them. Here, indeed; 
the lawgiver has a notable example of how one can, 
if he tries, persuade the souls of the young of any- 


1 About Cadmus; cp. Rep. 414C. 


3 pévro: Sddvi0v England: uèv Tod S:dwyvlov MSS. 
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thing, so that the only question he has to consider 
in his inventing is what would do most good to the 
State, if it were believed ; and then he must devise 
all possible means to ensure that the whole of the 
community constantly, so long as they live, use 
exactly the same language, so far as possible, about 
these matters, alike in their songs, their tales, and | 
their discourses. If you, however, think otherwise, 
I have no objection to your arguing in the opposite 
sense. 

cLIN. Neither of us, I think, could possibly argue 
against your view. 

ATH. Our next subject I must handle myself. I 
maintain that all the three choirs! must enchant the 
souls of the children, while still young and tender, 
by rehearsing all the noble things which we have 
already recounted, or shall recount hereafter; and 
let this be the sum of them: in asserting that one 
and the same life is declared by the gods to be both 
most pleasant and most just, we shall not only be 
saying what is most true, but we shall also convince 
those who need convincing more forcibly than we 
could by any other assertion. 

CLIN, We must assent to what you say. 

ATH. First, then, the right order of procedure 
will be for the Muses’ choir of children to come 
forward first to sing these things with the utmost 
vigour and before the whole city ; second will come 
the choir of those under thirty, invoking Apollo 
Paian 2 as witness of the truth of what is said, and 
praying him of his grace to persuade the youth. 
The next singers will be the third choir, of those 


2 ie. “the Healer.” Cp. the medicinal sense of érddew, 
“enchant,” in B4 above. Music is to be a medicine of the soul. 
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over thirty and under sixty; and lastly, there were 
left those who, being no longer able to uplift the 
song, shall handle the same moral themes in stories 
and by oracular speech. : 

cLIN. Whom do you mean, Stranger, by these 
third choristers? For we do not grasp very clearly 
what you intend to convey about them. 

ATH. Yet they are in fact the very people to 
whom most of our previous discourse was intended 
to lead up. 

cLIN. We are still in the dark: try to explain 
yourself more clearly still. 

ATH. At the commencement of our discourse we 
said, if we recollect, that since all young creatures 
are by nature fiery, they are unable to keep still 
either body or voice, but. are always crying and 
leaping in disorderly fashion; we said also that none 
of the other creatures attains a sense of order, bodily 
and vocal, and that this is possessed by man alone; 
and that the order of motion is called “rhythm,” 
while the order of voice (in which acute and grave 
tones are blended together) is termed “ harmony,” 
and to the combination of these two the name 
“choristry ” is given. We stated also that the gods, 
in pity for us, have granted to us as fellow-choristers 
and choir-leaders Apollo and the Muses,—besides 
whom we mentioned, if we recollect, a third, 
Dionysus. | 

cLIN. Certainly we recollect. 

ATH. The choir of Apollo and that of the Muses 
have been described, and the third and remaining 
choir must necessarily be described, which is that ot 
Dionysus. 

cLIN. How so? Tell us; for at the first mention 
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of it, a Dionysiac choir of old men sounds mighty 
strange,—if you mean that men over thirty, and 
even men over fifty and up to sixty, are really going 
to dance in his honour. 

ATH. That is, indeed, perfectly true, It needs 
argument, I fancy, to show how such a procedure 
would be reasonable. 

cLin. It does. 

ATH. Are we agreed about our previous proposals ? 

cLIN. In what respect ? 

ATH. That it is the duty of every man and child 
—bond and free, male and female,—and the duty of 
the whole State, to charm themselves unceasingly 
with the chants we have described, constantly 
changing them and securing variety in every way 
possible, so as to inspire the singers with an insati- 
able appetite for the hymns and with pleasure therein. 

cLIN. Assuredly we would agree as to the duty of 
doing this. 

ATH. Then where should we put the best element 
in the State,—that which by age and judgment alike 
is the most influential it contains,—so that by sing- 
ing its noblest songs it might do most good? Or 
shall we be so foolish as to dismiss that section 
which possesses the highest capacity for the noblest 
and most useful songs? 

cuin. We cannot possibly dismiss it, judging from 
what you now Say. 

ATH. What seemly method can we adopt about it ? 
Will the method be this? 

chin. What? 

ATH. Every man as he grows older becomes 


1 yopedcovow MSS: : xopevovow Zur. 
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reluctant to sing songs, and takes less pleasure in 
doing so; and when compelled to sing, the older he 
is and the more temperate, the more he will feel 
ashamed. Is it not so? 

CLIN. It is. 

ATH. Surely, then, he will be more than ever 
ashamed to get up and sing in the theatre, before 
people of all sorts. Moreover, if old men like that 
were obliged to do as the choristers do, who go 
lean and fasting when training their voices for a 
competition, they would assuredly find singing an 
unpleasant and degrading task, and they would 
undertake it with no great readiness. 

cLIN. That is beyond a doubt. 

ATH. How then shall we encourage them to take 
readily to singing? Shall’we not pass a law that, in 
the first place, no children under eighteen may 
touch wine at all, teaching that it is wrong to pour 
fire upon fire either in body or in soul, before they 
set about tackling their real work, and thus guarding 
against the excitable disposition of the young? And 
next, we shall rule that the young man under thirty 
may take wine in moderation, but that he must 
entirely abstain from intoxication and heavy drink- 
ing. But when a man has reached the age of forty, 
he may join in the convivial gatherings and invoke 
Dionysus, above all other gods, inviting his presence 
at the rite (which is also the recreation) of the elders, 
which he bestowed on mankind asa medicine potent 
against the crabbedness of old age, that thereby we 
men may renew our youth, and that, through 
forgetfulness of care, the temper of our souls may 
lose its hardness and become softer and more 


2 An% Burges, Burnet: Ahénv MSS. 
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ductile, even as iron when it has been forged in 
the fire. Will not this softer disposition, in the 
first place, render each one of them more ready 
and less ashamed to sing chants and “incantations ” 
(as we have often called them), in the presence, 
not of a large company of strangers, but of a small 
number of intimate friends ? 

cLIN. Yes! much more ready. 

ATH. So then, for the purpose of inducing them 
to take a share in our singing, this plan would not be 
altogether unseemly. 

cLIN. By no means. 

ATH. What manner of song will the men raise? 
Will it not, evidently, be one that suits their own 
condition in every case? 

cLin. Of course. 

ATH. What song, then, so suit godlike men ? 
Would a choric song +? 

cLIN. At any rate, Stranger, we and our friends 
here would be unable to sing any other song than 
that which we learnt by practice in choruses. 

ATH. Naturally; for in truth you never attained 
to the noblest singing. For your civic organisation 
is that of an army rather than that of city-dwellers, 
and you keep your young people massed together 
like a herd of colts at grass : none of you takes his 
own colt, dragging him away from his fellows, in 
spite of his fretting and fuming, and puts a special 
groom in charge of him, and trains him by rubbing 
him down and stroking him and using all the means 


1 ġe. a song suited for singing by a chorus at a festival or 
other public occasion. 
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proper to child-nursing, that so he may turn out not 
only a good soldier, but able also to manage a State 
and cities—in short, a man who (as we said at the 
first) is more of a warrior than the warriors of 
Tyrtaeus, inasmuch as always and everywhere, both 
in States and in individuals, he esteems courage as 
the fourth in order of the virtues, not the first. 

cLIN. Once again, Stranger, you are—in a sort of 
a way—disparaging our lawgivers. 

ATH. It is not intentionally, my friend, that I do 
so—if I am doing it; but whither the argument leads 
us, thither, if you please, let us go. If we know of 
a music that is superior to that of the choirs or to 
that of the public theatres, let us try to supply it to 
those men who, as we said, are ashamed of the 
latter, yet are eager to take a part in that music 
which is noblest. 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH.! Now, in the first place, must it not be true 
of everything which possesses charm as its con- 
comitant, that its most important element is either 
this charm in itself, or some form of correctness, or, 
thirdly, utility? For instance, meat and drink and 
nutriment in general have, as I say, for concomitant 
that charm which we should term pleasure; but as 
regards their correctness and utility, what we call 
the wholesomeness of each article administered is 
precisely the most correct element they contain. 

CLIN, Certainly. 


pleasure. Though this last, by itself, is no criterion of 
artistic excellence, it is a natural ‘‘concomitant” (in the 
mind of the competent judge) when the work of art in 
question possesses a high degree of both “utility” and 
“ correctness.” 
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ATH. Learning, too, is accompanied by the ele- 
ment of charm, which is pleasure; but that which 
produces its correctness and utility, its goodness and 
nobleness, is truth. 

CLIN. Quite so. 

ATH. Then how about the imitative arts which 
produce likenesses? If they succeed in their pro- 
ductions, should not any concomitant pleasure which 
results therefrom be most properly called “charm ” ? 

CLIN, Yes, 

ATH. But, speaking generally, the correctness of 
these things would be the result not, primarily, of 
pleasure, but of equality in respect of both quality 
and quantity.! 

cLIN. Excellent! 

ATH. Then we shall rightly judge by the criterion 
of pleasure that object only which, in its effects, 
produces neither utility nor truth nor similarity, nor 
yet harm, and which exists solely for the sake of 
the concomitant element of charm,—which element 
will best be named “ pleasure ” whenever it is accom- 
panied by none of the other qualities mentioned. 

CLIN. You mean only harmless pleasure. 

ATH. Yes, and I say that this same pleasure is 
also play, whenever the harm or good it does is 
negligible, 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Should we not then assert, as a corollary, 
that no imitation should be judged by the criterion 
of pleasure or of untrue opinion, nor indeed should 
any kind of equality be so judged? The reason 

t ie. a “likeness” must be “equal” to its original both 
in character and size. 


eee 
1 [un] bracketed by Cornarius. 
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why the equal is equal, or the symmetrical sym- 
metrical, is not at all because a man so opines, or is 
charmed thereby, but most of all because of truth, 
and least of all for any other reason. 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. We assert, do we not, that all music is 
representative and imitative ? 

cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. So whenever a man states that pleasure is 
the criterion of music, we shall decisively reject his 
statement; and we shall regard such music as the 
least important of all (if indeed any music is im- 
portant) and prefer that which possesses similarity 
in its imitation of the beautiful. 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Thus those who are seeking the best sing- 
ing and music must seek, as it appears, not that 
which is pleasant, but that which is correct; and 
the correctness of imitation consists, as we say, in 
the reproduction of the original in its own proper 
quantity and quality. 

CLIN. Of course. 

aTH. And this is certainly true of music, as 
everyone would allow,—that all its productions are 
imitative and representative ;! that much, at least, 
they would all admit,—poets, audience, and actors 
alike,—would they not? 

cLin. They would. 

ATH. Now the man who is to judge a poem? 
unerringly must know in each particular case the 
exact nature of the poem; for if he does not know 


1 Cp. 655D, above. The music (songs and tunes) of 
dramatic compositions is specially alluded to. 
2 Or musical composition. 
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its essence,—what its intention is and what the 
actual original which it represents,—then he will 
hardly be able to decide how far it succeeds or fails 
in fulfilling its intention. 

cLIN. Hardly, to be sure. 

ATH. And would a man who does not know what 
constitutes correctness be able to decide as to the 
goodness or badness of a poem? But I am not 
making myself quite clear: it might be clearer if I 
put it in this way— 

cLIN. In what way? 

ATH. As regards objects of sight we have, of 
course, thousands of representations. 

CLIN. Yes. 

atu. How, then, if in this class of objects a man 
were to be ignorant of the nature of each of the 
bodies represented,—could he ever know whether 
it is correctly executed? What I mean is this: 
whether it preserves the proper dimensions and the 
positions of each of the bodily parts, and has caught 
their exact number and the proper order in which one 
is placed next another, and their colours and shapes 
as well,—or whether all these things are wrought in 
a confused manner. Do you suppose that anyone 
could possibly decide these points if he were totally 
ignorant as to what animal was being represented ? 

cLin. How could her 

atu. Well, suppose we should know that the 
object painted or moulded is a man, and know that 
art has endowed him with all his proper parts, 
colours, and shapes,—is it at once inevitable that 
the person who knows this can easily discern also 
whether the work is beautiful, or wherein it is 
deficient in beauty? 
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cLIN. If that were so, Stranger, practically all of 
us would know what animals are beautiful. | 

ATH. You are quite right. In regard, then, to 
every representation—whether in painting, music 
or any other art—must not the judicious critic pos- 
sess these three requisites: first, a knowledge of the 
nature of the original; next, a knowledge of the 
correctness of the copy; and thirdly, a knowledge 
of the excellence with which the copy is executed? 

CLIN. It would seem so, certainly. 

ATH. Let us not hesitate, then, to mention the 
point wherein lies the difficulty of music. Just be- 
cause it is more talked about than any other form of 
representation, it needs more caution than any. The 
man who blunders in this art will do himself the 
greatest harm, by welcoming base morals; and, more-. 
over, his blunder is very hard to discern, inasmuch as 
our poets are inferior as poets to the Muses them- 
selves.t For the Muses would never blunder so far as 
to assign a feminine tune and gesture to verses com- 
posed for men, or to fit the rhythms of captives and 
slaves to a tune and gestures framed for free men, 
or conversely, after constructing the rhythms and 
gestures of free men, to assign to the rhythms a 
tune or verses of an opposite style. Nor would the 
Muses ever combine in a single piece the cries of- 
beasts and men, the clash of instruments, and noises 
of all kinds, by way of representing a single object; 


the thing represented is paltry or uncouth (such as a duck’s 
quack); virtuosity, when the performer makes a display of 
the control he has over his limbs and instruments, like a 
mountebank or ‘‘ contortionist.” All these are marks of bad 
music from the point of view of the educationist and 
statesman, since they are neither ‘‘correct” nor morally 
elevating. 
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whereas human poets, by their senselessness in mix- 
ing such things and jumbling them up together, 
would furnish a theme for laughter to all the men 
who, in Orpheus’ phrase, “have attained the full 
flower of joyousness.”’ For they behold all these 
things jumbled together, and how, also, the poets 
rudely sunder rhythm and gesture from tune, 
putting tuneless words into metre, or leaving tune 
and rhythm without words, and using the bare sound 
of harp or flute, wherein it is almost impossible to 
understand what is intended by this wordless rhythm 
and harmony, or what noteworthy original it repre- 
sents, Such methods, as one ought to realise, are 
clownish in the extreme in so far as they exhibit 
an excessive craving for speed, mechanical accuracy, 
and the imitation of animals’ sounds, and conse- 
quently employ the pipe and the harp without the 
accompaniment of dance and song; for the use of 
either of these instruments by itself is the mark of 
the mountebank or the boor. Enough, then, of that 
matter: now as to ourselves. What we are con- 
sidering is, not how those of us who are over thirty 
years old, or beyond fifty, ought not to make use of 
the Muses, but how they ought to do so. Our 
argument already indicates, I think, this result from 
our discussion,—that all men of over fifty that are 
fit to sing ought to have a training that is better 
than that of the choric Muse. For they must of 
necessity possess knowledge and a quick perception 
of rhythms and harmonies; else how shall a man 
know which tunes are correct? 


2 ef rı Badham, Schanz: ëre MSS. 
3 <èpĝ> ladd, and bracket piàov. 
t [ .. . uh] bracketed by England. 
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cLIN. Obviously he cannot know this at all. 

aTH. It is absurd of the general crowd to imagine 
that they can fully understand what is harmonious 
and rhythmical, or the reverse, when they have 
been drilled tosing to the flute or step in time; and 
they fail to comprehend that, in doing each of these 
things, they do them in ignorance. But the fact is 
that every tune which has its appropriate elements 
is correct, but incorrect if the elements are 
inappropriate. 

cLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. What then of the man who does not know 
in the least what the tune’s elements are? Will 
he ever know about any tune, as we said, that it is 
correct ? 

cLIN. There is no possible means of his doing so. 

ATH. We are now once more, as it appears, dis- 
covering the fact that these singers of ours (whom 
we are now inviting and compelling, so to say, of 
their own free will to sing) must almost necessarily 
be trained up to such a point that every one of them 
may be able to follow both the steps! of the rhythms 
and the chords of the tunes, so that, by observing 
the harmonies and rhythms, they may be able to 
select those of an appropriate kind, which it is 
seemly for men of their own age and character to 
sing, and may in this wise sing them, and in the 
singing may not only enjoy innocent pleasure them- 
selves at the moment, but also may serve as leaders 
to the younger men in their seemly adoption of 
noble manners. If they were trained up to such 
a point, their training would be more thorough than 


1 i.e, dance-steps and gestures: ‘‘chords ” nearly equals 
“notes,” with which the ‘‘ steps” should ‘‘ keep time.” 
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that of the majority, or indeed of the poets them- 
selves. For although it is almost necessary for a 
poet to have a knowledge of harmony and rhythm, 
it is not necessary for him to know the third point 
also—namely, whether the representation is noble 
or ignoble!; but for our older singers a knowledge 
of all these three points is necessary, to enable them 
to determine what is first, what second in order of 
nobility; otherwise none of them will ever succeed 
in attracting the young to virtue by his incantations. 
The primary intention of our argument, which was 
to demonstrate that our defence of the Dionysiac 
chorus was justifiable, has now been carried out to 
the best of our ability. Let us consider if that 
is really so. Such a gathering inevitably tends, as 
the drinking proceeds, to grow ever more and more 
uproarious; and in the case of the present day 
gatherings that is, as we said at the outset, an 
inevitable result. 

cLIN. Inevitable. 

ATH. Everyone is uplifted above his normal self, 
and is merry and bubbles over with loquacious 
audacity himself, while turning a deaf ear to his 
neighbours, and regards himself as competent to 
rule both himself and everyone else. 

cLIN. To be sure. 

ATH. And did we not say that when this takes 
place, the souls of the drinkers turn softer, like iron, 
through being heated, and younger too; whence 
they become ductile, just as when they were young, 
in the hands of the man who has the skill and 
ability to train and mould them. And now, even as 


1 je. the composer, as such, is not concerned with the 
moral (or psychological) effect of the piece. 
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then, the man who is to mould them is the good 
legislator ; he must lay down banqueting laws, able 
to control that banqueter who becomes confident 
and bold and unduly shameless, and unwilling to 
submit to the proper limits of silence and speech, 
of drinking and of music, making him consent to do 
in all ways the opposite,—laws able also, with the 
aid of justice, to fight against the entrance of such 
ignoble audacity, by bringing in that most noble 
fear which we have named “ modesty ” and “ shame.” 

cLin. That is so. 

aTH. And as law-wardens of these laws and co- 
operators therewith, there must be sober and sedate 
men to act as commanders over the un-sober; for to 
fight drunkenness without these would be a more 
formidable task than to fight enemies without sedate 
leaders. Any man who refuses willingly to obey 
these men and the officers of Dionysus (who are over 
sixty years of age) shall incur as much disgrace as 
the man who disobeys the officers of Ares, and even 
more, 

CLIN. Quite right. | 

aTH. If such was the character of the drinking 
and of the recreation, would not such fellow-drinkers 
be the better for it, and part from one another 
better friends than before, instead of enemies, as 
now? For they would be guided by laws in all 
their intercourse, and would listen to the directions 
given to the un-sober by the sober. 

cLIN. True, if it really were of the character you 
describe. 


2 [@etov poBor] bracketed by Badham, Schanz. 
3 ò} England: è MSS. 
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ATH, Then we must no longer, without qualifica- 
tion, bring that old charge against the gift of 
Dionysus, that it is bad and unworthy of admittance 
into a State. Indeed, one might enlarge consider- 
ably on this subject; for the greatest benefit that 
gift confers is one which one hesitates to declare to 
the multitude, since, when declared, it is misconceived 
and misunderstood. 

cLIN, What is that? 

ATH. There is a secret stream of story and report 
to the effect that the god Dionysus was robbed of 
his soul’s judgment by his stepmother Hera, and 
that in vengeance therefor he brought in Bacchic 
rites and all the frenzied choristry, and with the 
same aim bestowed also the gift of wine. These 
matters, however, I leave to those who think it safe 
to say them about deities!; but this much I know,— 
that no creature is ever born in possession of that 
reason, or that amount of reason, which properly 
belongs to it when fully developed; consequently, 
every creature, during the period when it is still 
lacking in its proper intelligence, continues all in a 
frenzy, crying out wildly, and, as soon as it can get 
on its feet, leaping wildly. Let us remember how 
we said that in this we have the origin of music and 
gymnastic.” 

cLIN. We remember that, of course. 

ATH. Do we not also remember how we said that 
from this origin there was implanted in us men the 
sense of rhythm and harmony, and that the joint 
authors thereof were Apollo and the Muses and the 
god Dionysus? 


a natural instinct exhibited in all child-life, and D, helps 
to reduce it to rhythm. 2 Cp. 653 D ff. 
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cLIN. Certainly we remember. 

ATH. Moreover, as to wine, the account given by 
other people apparently is that it was bestowed on 
us men as a punishment, to make us mad; but our 
own account, on the contrary, declares that it is a 
medicine given for the purpose of securing modesty 
of soul and health and strength of body. 

cLIN. You have recalled our account admirably, 
Stranger. 

ATH. We may say, then, that the one half of the 
subject of choristry has now been disposed of. Shall 
we proceed at once to deal with the other half in 
whatever way seems best, or shall we leave it alone? 

cLin. What halves do you mean? How are you 
dividing the subject ? 

ATH. In our view, choristry as a whole is identical 
with education as a whole; and the part of this 
concerned with the voice consists of rhythms and 
harmonies. 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And the part concerned with bodily motion 
possesses, in common with vocal motion, rhythm ; 
besides which it possesses gesture as its own peculiar 
attribute, just as tune is the peculiar attribute of 
vocal motion. 

CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Now the vocal actions which pertain to the 
training of the soul in excellence we ventured 
somehow to name “ music.” 

cLIN. And rightly so. 

ATH. As regards the bodily actions which we 
called playful dancing,—if such action attains to 
bodily excellence, we may term the technical 
guidance of the body to this end “ gymnastic.” 
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CLIN. Quite rightly. 

ATH. As to music, which was referred to when 
we said a moment ago that the one half of choristry 
had been described and disposed of,—let us say the 
same of it now; but as to the other half, are we to 
speak about it, or what are we to do? 

clin. My good sir, you are conversing with 
Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and we have discussed 
the subject of music; what reply, then, to your 
question do you suppose that either of us will make, 
when the subject left still untouched is gymnastic ? 

ATH. You have given me a pretty clear answer, 
I should say, in putting this question; although it is 
a question, I understand it to be also (as I say) an 
answer—or rather, an actual injunction to give a full 
account of gymnastic. 

CLIN. You have grasped my meaning excellently : 
please do so. 

ATH. Do it I must; and indeed it is no very hard 
task to speak of things well known to you both. 
For you are far better acquainted with this art than 
with the other. 

cuin. That is about true. 

ATH. The origin of the play! we are speaking of 
is to be found in the habitual tendency of every 
living creature to leap; and the human creature, by 
acquiring, as we said, a sense of rhythm, generated 
and brought forth dancing; and since the rhythm 
is suggested and awakened by the tune, the union 
of these two brought forth choristry and play. 

cLIN. Very true. 


1 i.e. playful motion, or dancing, as contrasted with 
‘music ” ( or *‘ harmony”) which springs from the tendency 
to cry out. 
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aTH. Of choristry we have already discussed the 
one part, and we shall next endeavour to discuss the 
other part. 

clin. By all means, 

ATH. But, if you both agree, let us first put the 
finishing stroke to our discourse on the use of drink. 

cLIN. What, or what kind of, finish do you mean? 

aTH. If a State shall make use of the institution 
now mentioned in a lawful and orderly manner, re- 
garding it in a serious light and pfactising it with a 
view to temperance, and if in like manner and with 
a like object, aiming at the mastery of them, it shall 
allow indulgence in all other pleasures,—then they 
must all be made use of in the manner described. 
But if, on the other hand, this institution is regarded 
in the light of play, and if. anyone that likes is to be 
allowed to drink whenever he likes and with any 
companions he likes, and that in conjunction with 
all sorts of other institutions,—then I would refuse 
to vote for allowing such a State or such an individual 
ever to indulge in drink, and I would go even 
beyond the practice of the Cretans and Lacedaemon- 
ians!; and to the Carthaginian law, which ordains that 
no soldier on the march should ever taste of this potion, 
but confine himself for the whole of the time to water- 
drinking only, I would add this, that in the city 
also no bondsman or bondsmaid should ever taste of 
it; and that magistrates during their year of office, 
and pilots and judges while on duty, should taste 
no wine at all; nor should any councillor, while 
attending any important council; nor should anyone 
whatever taste of it at all, except for reasons of 
bodily training or health, in the day-time; nor 


1 Cp. Bk, 1. 6374, B. 
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should anyone do so by night—be he man or woman 
—when proposing to procreate children. Many 
other occasions, also, might be mentioned when wine 
should not be drunk by men who are swayed by right 
reason and law. Hence, according to this argument, 
there would be no need for any State to have a large 
number of vineyards; and while all the other agri- 
cultural products, and all the foodstuffs, would be 
controlled, the production of wine especially would 
be kept within the smallest and most modest di- 
mensions. Let this, then, Strangers, if you agree, 
be the finishing stroke which we put to our discourse 
concerning wine. 
cuiN. Very good; we quite agree. 
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ATH. So much for that, then! Now, what are 
we to say about the origin of government? Would 
not the best and easiest way of discerning it be from 
this standpoint ? 

cLIN. What standpoint? 

ATH. That from which one should always observe 
the progress of States as they move towards either 
goodness or badness. | 

cLIN. What point is that? 

ATH. The observation, as I suppose, of an in- 
finitely long period of time and of the variations 
therein occurring. 

cLIN. Explain your meaning. 

ATH. Tell me now: do you think you could ever 
ascertain the space of time that has passed since 
cities came into existence and men lived under civic 
rule? 

CLIN. Certainly it would be no easy task. 

ATH. But you can easily see that it is vast and 
immeasurable ? 

cLIN. That I most certainly can do. 

ATH. During this time, have not thousands upon 
thousands of States come into existence, and, on a 
similar computation, just as many perished? And 
have they not in each case exhibited all kinds of 
constitutions over and over again? And have they 
not changed at one time from small to great, at 
another from great to small, and changed also from 


good to bad and from bad to good? 
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cLIN. Necessarily. 

aTH. Of this process of change let us discover, if 
we can, the cause ; for this, perhaps, would show us 
what is the primary origin of constitutions, as well 
as their transformation. 

CLIN. You are right; and we must all exert our- 
selves,—you to expound your view about them, and 
we to keep pace with you. 

ATH. Do you consider that there is any truth in 
the ancient tales? 

cLIN. What tales? 

ATH. That the world of men has often been 
destroyed by floods, plagues, and many other things, 
in such a way that only a small portion of the human 
race has survived. 

cLIN. Everyone would. regard such accounts as 
perfectly credible. 

ATH. Come now, let us picture to ourselves one 
of the many catastrophes,—namely, that which 
occurred once upon a time through the Deluge.! 

cLIN. And what are we to imagine about it? 

ATH. That the men who then escaped destruction 
must have been mostly herdsmen of the hills, scanty 
embers of the human race preserved somewhere on 
the mountain-tops. 

cLIN. Evidently. 

ATH. Moreover, men of this kind must necessarily 
have been unskilled in the arts generally, and 
especially in such contrivances as men use against 
one another in cities for purposes of greed and 
rivalry and all the other villainies which they devise 
one against another. 

cLIN. It is certainly probable. 

ATH. Shall we assume that the cities situated in the 
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plains and near the sea were totally destroyed at the 
time ? 

CLIN, Let us assume it. | 

ATH. And shall we say that all implements were 
lost, and that everything in the way of important 
arts or inventions that they may have had,— 
whether concerned with politics or other sciences,— 
perished at that time? For, supposing that things 
had remained all that time ordered just as they are 
now, how, my good sir, could anything new have 
ever been invented ? 

cLIN. Do you mean that these things were un- 
known to the men of those days for thousands upon 
thousands of years, and that one or two thousand 
years ago some of them were revealed to Daedalus, 
some to Orpheus, some to. Palamedes, musical arts 
to Marsyas and Olympus, lyric to Amphion, and, in 
short, a vast number of others to other persons—all 
dating, so to say, from yesterday or the day before? - 

ATH. Are you aware, Clinias, that you have left 
out your friend who was literally a man of yesterday ? 

cLIN. Is it Epimenides! you mean? 

ATH. Yes, I mean him. For he far outstripped 
everybody you had, my friend, by that invention of 
his of which he was the actual producer, as you 
Cretans say, although Hesiod? had divined it and 
spoken of it long before. 

CLIN. We do say so. 


2 Op. D. 40F. 
vT, ovdé trac bom mAEOV Hucov tavrås, 
ovd” doov èv pardxn Te Kal dopodéAw péy’ bverap, 


Hesiod’s allusion to the ‘‘ great virtue residing in mallow 
and asphodel ” is supposed to have suggested to Epimenides 
his ‘‘invention”’ of a herbal concoction, or “ elixir of life.” 
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ATH. Shall we, then, state that, at the time when 
the destruction took place, human affairs were in 
this position: there was fearful and widespread 
desolation over a vast tract of land; most of the 
animals were destroyed, and the few herds of oxen 
and flocks of goats that happened to survive afforded 
at the first but scanty sustenance to their herdsmen? 

CLIN. Yes. é 

ATH. And as to the matters with which our 
present discourse is concerned—States and state- 
craft and legislation,—do we think they could have 
retained any memory whatsoever, broadly speaking, 
of such matters? 

CLIN, By no means. 

ATH. So from those men, in that situation, there 
has sprung the whole of our present order—States 
and constitutions, arts and laws, with a great amount 
both of evil and of good ? 

CLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. Do we imagine, my good Sir, that the men 
of that age, who were unversed in the ways of city 
life—many of them noble, many ignoble,—were 
perfect either in virtue or in vice? 

cLIN. Well said! We grasp your meaning. 

aTH. As time went on and our race multiplied, 
all things advanced—did they not ?—to the condition 
which now exists. 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH. But, in all probability, they advanced, not 
all at once, but by small degrees, during an immense 
space of time. 

cLIN. Yes, that is most likely. 

ATH. For they all, I fancy, felt as it were still 
ringing in their ears a dread of going down from the 
highlands to the plains. 
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cLIN. Of course. 

aTH. And because there were so few of them 
round about in those days, were they not delighted 
to see one another, but for the fact that means of 
transport, whereby they might visit one another by 
sea or land, had practically all perished along with 
the arts? Hence intercourse, I imagine, was not 
very easy. For iron and bronze and all the metals 
in the mines had been flooded and had disappeared ; 
so that it was extremely difficult to extract fresh 
metal; and there was a dearth, in consequence, of 
felled timber. For even if there happened to be 
some few tools still left somewhere on the mountains, 
these were soon worn out, and they could not be 
replaced by others until men had rediscovered the 
art of metal-working. 

cLIN. They could not. | 

ATH. Now, how many generations, do we suppose, 
had passed before this took place? 

cLIN. A great many, evidently. 

aTH. And during all this period, or even longer, 
all the arts that require iron and bronze and all such 
metals must have remained in abeyance? 

CLIN, Of course. 

ATH. Moreover, civil strife and war also dis- 
appeared during that time, and that for many 
reasons. 

cLIN. How so? 

ATH. In the first place, owing to their desolate 
state, they were kindly disposed and friendly towards 
one another; and secondly, they had no need to 
quarrel about food. For they had no lack of flocks 
and herds (except perhaps some of them at the out- 
set), and in that age these were what men mostly 
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lived on: thus they were well supplied with milk 
and meat, and they procured further supplies of 
food, both excellent and plentiful, by hunting, 
They were also well furnished with clothing and 
coverlets and houses, and with vessels for cooking 
and other kinds; for no iron is required for the arts 
of moulding and weaving, which two arts God gave 
to men to furnish them with all these necessaries, 
in order that the human race might have means of 
sprouting and increase whenever it should fall into 
such a state of distress. Consequently, they were 
not excessively poor, nor were they constrained by 
stress of poverty to quarrel one with another; and, 
on the other hand, since they were without gold and 
silver, they could never have become rich. Nowa 
community which has no communion with either 
poverty or wealth is generally the one in which the 
noblest characters will be formed; for in it there is 
no place for the growth of insolence and injustice, of 
rivalries and jealousies. So these men were good, both 
for these reasons and because of their simple-minded- 
ness, as it is called; for, being simple-minded, when 
they heard things called bad or good, they took 
what was said for gospel-truth and believed it. For 
none of them had the shrewdness of the modern 
man to suspect a falsehood; but they accepted as 
true the statements made about gods and men, and 
ordered their lives by them. Thus they were entirely 
of the character we have just described. 

cin, Certainly Megillus and I quite agree with 
what you say. 

ATH. And shall we not say that people living in 
this fashion for many generations were bound to be 
unskilled, as compared with either the antediluvians 
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or the men of to-day, and ignorant of arts in general 
and especially of the arts of war as now practised by 
land and sea, including those warlike arts which, 
disguised under the names of law-suits and factions, 
are peculiar to cities, contrived as they are with 
every device of word and deed to inflict mutual hurt 
and injury; and that they were also more simple 
and brave and temperate, and in all ways more 
righteous? And the cause of this state of things we 
have already explained. 

CLIN. Quite true. 

aTHu. We must bear in mind that the whole 
purpose of what we have said and of what we are 
going to say next is this,—that we may understand 
what possible need of laws the men of that time 
had, and who their lawgiver was. 

cLIN. Excellent. 

ATH. Shall we suppose that those men had no 
need of lawgivers, and that in those days it was not 
as yet usual to have such a thing? For those born 
in that age of the world’s history did not as yet 
possess the art of writing, but lived by following 
custom and what is called “ patriarchal” law. 

cLIN. That is certainly probable. 

ATH. But this already amounts to a kind of 
government. 

cLIN. What kind? 

ATH. Everybody, I believe, gives the name of 
“headship” to the government which then existed, 
—and it still continues to exist to-day among both 
Greeks and barbarians in many quarters.! And, of 
course, Homer? mentions its existence in connexion 
the hereditary personal authority of the father of a family 


or chief of a clan, we should term ‘‘ patriarchy.” 
2 Odyss. ix. 112 ff. 
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with the household system of the Cyclopes, where he 
says— 


“ No halls of council and no laws are theirs, 
But within hollow caves on mountain heights 
Aloft they dwell, each making his own law 
For wife and child; of others reck they naught.” 


cuin. This poet of yours seems to have been a 
man of genius. We have also read other verses of 
his, and they were extremely fine ; though in truth 
we have not read much of him, since we Cretans do 
not indulge much in foreign poetry. 

MEG. But we Spartans do, and we regard Homer 
as the best of them; all the same, the mode of life 
he describes is always Ionian rather than Laconian. 
And now he appears to be confirming your statement 
admirably, when in his legendary account he ascribes 
the primitive habits of the Cyclopes to their 
savagery. 

ATH. Yes, his testimony supports us; so let us 
take him as evidence that polities of this sort do 
sometimes come into existence. 

CLIN. Quite right. 

ATH. Did they not originate with those people 
who lived scattered in separate clans or in single 
households, owing to the distress which followed 
after the catastrophes ; for amongst these the eldest 
holds rule, owing to the fact that the rule proceeds 
from the parents, by following whom they form a 
single flock, like a covey of birds, and live under a 
patriarchal government and a kingship which is of 
all kingships the most just? 
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cuin. Most certainly. 

ATH. Next, they congregate together in greater 
numbers, and form larger droves; and first they 
turn to farming on the hill-sides, and make ring- 
fences of rubble and walls to ward off wild beasts, 
till finally they have constructed a single large 
common dwelling. 

cLIN. It is certainly probable that such was the 
course of events. 

ATH. Well, is not this also probable? 

cLIn. What? 

ATH. That, while these larger settlements were 
growing out of the original small ones, each of the 
small settlements continued to retain, clan by 
clan, both the rule of the eldest and also some 
customs derived from its isolated condition and 
peculiar to itself. As those who begot and reared 
them were different, so these customs of theirs, 
relating to the gods and to themselves, differed, 
being more orderly where their forefathers had been 
orderly, and more brave where they had been brave; 
and as thus the fathers of each clan in due course 
stamped upon their children and children’s children 
their own cast of mind, these people came (as we 
say) into the larger community furnished each with 
their own peculiar laws. | | 

cLin. Of course. 

ATH. And no doubt each clan was well pleased 
with its own laws, and less well with those of its 
neighbours. : | 

cLIN: True. 

ATH. Unwittingly, as it seems, we have now set 
foot, as it were, on the starting-point of legislation. 


3 &y aipeoets Schneider, Hermann: dvapéoers MSS. 
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with the aid of Graces and Muses, often grasps the 
truth of history. 

CLIN, It certainly does. 

ATH. Now let us advance still further in the 
tale that now engages us; for possibly it may furnish 
some hint regarding the matter we have in view. 
Ought we not to do so? | 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Ilium was founded, we say, after moving 
from the highlands down to a large and noble plain, 
on a hill of no great height which had many rivers 
flowing down from Ida above. 

CLIN. So they say. 

ATH. And do we not suppose that this took place 
many ages after the Deluge? 

cLIN. Many ages after, no doubt. 

ATH. Atany rate they seem to have been strangely 
forgetful of the catastrophe now mentioned, since 
they placed their city, as described, under a number 
of rivers descending from the mount, and relied for 
their safety upon hillocks of no great height. 

CLIN. So it is evident that they were removed by 
quite a long interval from that calamity. | 

ATH. By this time, too, as mankind multiplied, 
many other cities had been founded. 

cLin. Of course. 3 

ATH. And these cities also made attacks on Ilium, 
probably by sea too, as wellas by land, since by this 
time all made use of the sea fearlessly. 

CLIN. So it appears. 

ATH. And after a stay of ten years the Achaeans 
sacked Troy. 

: CLIN. Very true. 
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ATH. Now during this period of ten years, while 
the siege lasted, the affairs of each of the besiegers 
at home suffered much owing to the seditious con- 
duct of the young men. For when the soldiers 
returned to their own cities and homes, these young 
people did not receive them fittingly and justly, but 
in such a way that there ensued a vast number of 
cases of death, slaughter, and exile. So they, being 
again driven out, migrated by sea; and because 
Dorieus t was the man who then banded together the 
exiles, they got the new name of “ Dorians,” instead 
of “ Achaeans.” But as to all the events that follow 
this, you Lacedaemonians relate them all fully in 
your traditions. 

MEG. Quite true. 

ATH. And now—as it were by divine direction— 
we have returned once more to the very point in 
our discourse on laws where we made our digression,2 
when we plunged into the subject of music and 
drinking-parties; and we can, so to speak, get a 
fresh grip upon the argument, now that it has 
reached this point,—the settlement of Lacedaemon, 
about which you said truly that it and Crete were 
settled under kindred laws. From the wandering 
course of our argument, and our excursion through 
various polities and settlements, we have now gained 
this much: we have discerned a first, a second and 
a third State, all, as we suppose, succeeding one 
another in the settlements which took place during 


3 i.e. (1) the family or clan, under patriarchal ‘‘ head- 
ship” ; (2) the combination of clans under an aristocracy (or 
monarchy) ; (3) the ‘‘mixed” State (or ‘‘ city of the plain,” 
‘like Troy); and (4) the confederacy, consisting, in the 
example, of three States leagued together. 
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vast ages of time. And now there has emerged this 
fourth State—or “ nation,” if you so prefer—which 
was once upon a time in course of establishment and 
is now established. Now, if we can gather from all 
this which of these settlements was right and which 
wrong, and which laws keep safe what is kept safe, 
and which laws ruin what is ruined, and what 
changes in what particulars would effect the happi- 
ness of the State,—then, O Megillus and Clinias, 
we ought to describe these things again, making a 
fresh start from the beginning,—unless we have 
some fault to find with our previous statements. 

MEG. I can assure you, Stranger, that if some 
god were to promise us that, in making this second 
attempt to investigate legislation, we shall listen to 
a discourse that is no worse and no shorter than that 
we have just been listening to, I for one would go a 
long way to hear it; indeed, this would seem quite 
a short day, although it is, as a matter of fact, close 
on midsummer. 

ATH. So it seems that we must proceed with our 
enquiry. 

MEG. Most certainly. 

ATH. Let us, then, place ourselves in imagination 
at that epoch when Lacedaemon, together with Argos 
and Messene and the adjoining districts, had become 
completely subject, Megillus, to your forefathers. 
They determined next, according to the tradition, 
to divide their host into three parts, and to establish 
three States,—Argos, Messene and Lacedaemon. 

MEG. Very true. 

ATH, And Temenus became King of Argos, Cres- 
phontes of Messene, and Procles and Eurysthenes 
of Lacedaemon. 
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MEG. Of course. 

ATH. And all the men of that time swore that 
they would assist these kings if anyone should try 
to wreck their kingdoms. 

MEG. Quite so. 

ATH. Is the dissolution of a kingdom, or of 
any government that has ever yet been dissolved, 
caused by any other agency than that of the rulers 
themselves? Or, though we made this assertion a 
moment ago when we happened upon this subject, 
have we now forgotten it?! 

MEG. How could we possibly have forgotten? 

ATH. Shall we further confirm that assertion now? 
For we have come to the same view now, as it appears, 
in dealing with facts of history; so that we shall be 
examining it with reference not to a mere abstraction, 
but to real events. Now what actually took place 
was this: each of the three royal houses, and the 
cities under their sway, swore to one another, 
according to the laws, binding alike on ruler and 
subject, which they had made,—the rulers that, as 
time went on and the nation advanced, they would 
refrain from making their rule more severe, and the 
subjects that, so long as the rulers kept fast to their 
promise, they would never upset the monarchy 
themselves, nor would they allow others to do so; 
and they swore that the kings should aid both kings 
and peoples when wronged, and the peoples aid both 
peoples and kings. Was not that the way of it? 

MEG. It was. 

ATH. In the polities legally established—whether 
by the kings or others—in the three States, was not 
this the most important principle ? 


1 Cp. 682 D, E. 2 Cp. 692 B. 
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MEG. What? 

ATH. That the other two States should always 
help against the third, whenever it disobeyed the 
laws laid down. 

MEG. Evidently. 

ATH. And surely most people insist on this,— 
that the lawgivers shall enact laws of such a kind 
that the masses of the people accept them willingly ; 
just as one might insist that trainers or doctors 
should make their treatments or cures of men’s 
bodies pleasurable. 

MEG. Exactly so. 

ATH. Butin fact one often has to be content it 
one can bring a body into a sound and healthy state 
with no great amount of pain. 

MEG. Very true. 

ATH. The men of that age possessed also another 
advantage which helped not a little to facilitate 
legislation.! 

MEG. What was that? 

ATH. Their legislators, in their efforts to establish 
equality of property, were free from that worst of 
accusations which is commonly incurred in States 
with laws of a different kind, whenever anyone seeks 
to disturb the occupation of land, or to propose the 
abolition of debts, since he perceives that without 
these measures equality could never be fully secured. 
In such cases, if the lawgiver attempts to disturb 
any of these things, everyone confronts him with 
the cry, “ Hands off,” and they curse him for intro- 
ducing redistributions of land and remissions of 
debts, with the result that every man is rendered 
powerless, But the Dorians had this further advan- 


1 Cp. 736 C. 
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tage, that they were free from all dread of giving 
offence, so that they could divide up their land 
without dispute; and they had no large debts of 
old standing. 

MEG. True. 

ATH. How was it then, my good sirs, that their 
settlement and legislation turned out so badly? 

MEG. What do you mean? What fault have you 
to find with it? 

ATH. This, that whereas there were three States 
settled, two of the three? speedily wrecked their 
constitution and their laws, and one only remained 
stable—and that was your State, Megillus. 

MEG. The question is no easy one. 

ATH. Yet surely in our consideration and enquiry 
into this subject, indulging in an old man’s sober 
play with laws, we ought to proceed on our journey 
painlessly, as we said 3 when we first started out. 

MEG. Certainly, we must do as you say. 

ATH. Well, what laws would offer a better subject 
for investigation than the laws by which those 
States were regulated? Or what larger or more 
famous States are there about whose settling we 
might enquire? 

MEG. It would be hard to mention better instances 
than these. 

ATH. It is fairly evident that the men of that 
age intended this organisation of theirs to serve as 
an adequate protection not only for the Pelopon- 
nesus, but for the whole of Hellas as well, in case 
any of the barbarians should attack them—just as 
the former dwellers around Ilium were emboldened 


3 viz. Argos and Messene,—the third being Laconia. 
3 Cp. 625 B. 
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to embark on the Trojan War through reliance on 
the Assyrian power as it had been in the reign of 
Ninus.* For much of the splendour of that empire 
still survived ; and the people of that age stood in 
fear of its confederate power, just as we men of to-day 
dread the Great King. For since Troy was a part of 
the Assyrian empire, the second? capture of Troy 
formed a grave charge against the Greeks. It was 
in view of all this that the Dorian host was at that 
time organised and distributed amongst three States 
under brother princes, the sons of Heracles;? and 
men thought it admirably devised, and in its equip- 
ment superior even to the host that had sailed to 
Troy. For men reckoned, first, that in the sons of 
Heracles they had better chiefs than the Pelopidae,4 
and further, that this army was superior in valour to 
the army which went to Troy, since the latter, which 
was Achaean, was worsted by the former, which was 
Dorian. Must we not suppose that it was in this 
way, and with this intention, that the men of that 
age organised themselves? 

MEG. Certainly. 

ATH. Is it not also probable that they would 
suppose this to be a stable arrangement, and likely 
to continue quite a long time, since they had shared 
together many toils and dangers, and were marshal- 
led under leaders of a single family (their princes 
being brothers), and since, moreover, they had con- 


t The mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, husband 
of Semiramis, and builder of Nineveh (dated about 2200 B.c.). 

” The first “capture” was by Heracles, in the reign of 
Laomedon, father of Priam. Cp. Ii. v. 640 ff. 

* viz. Temenus, king of Argos, Procles and Eurysthenes of 
Laconia, Cresphontes of Messene. 

t viz. Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
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sulted a number of diviners and, amongst others, 
the Delphian Apollo? 

MEG. That is certainly probable. 

ATH. But it seems that these great expectations 
speedily vanished, except only, as we said, in regard 
to that small fraction, your State of Laconia; and 
ever since, up to the present day, this fraction has 
never ceased warring against the other two. For 
if the original intention had been realised, and if 
they had been in accord about their policy, it would 
have created a power invincible in war. 

MEG. It certainly would. 

ATH. How then, and by what means, was it 
destroyed? Is it not worth while to enquire by 
what stroke of fortune so grand a confederacy was 
wrecked ? 

MEG. Yes; for,if one passed over these examples, 
one would not be likely to find elsewhere either laws 
or constitutions which preserve interests thus fair 
and great, or, on the contrary, wreck them totally. 

ATH. Thus by a piece of good luck, as it 
seems, we have embarked on an enquiry of some 
importance. 

MEG. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. Now, my dear sir, do not men in general, 
like ourselves at the present moment, unconsciously 
fancy that every fine object they set eyes on would 
produce marvellous results, if only a man understood 
the right way to make a fine use of it? But for us 
to hold such an idea in regard to the matter before 
us would possibly be both wrong and against nature; 
and the same is true of all other cases where men 
hold such ideas. 


2 ĝıavooúvueba H. Richards: d:avoolueda MSS. 
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MEG. What is it you mean? And what shall we 
say is the special point of your remarks? 

aTH. Why, my dear sir, I had a laugh at my 
own expense just now. For when I beheld this 
armament of which we are speaking, I thought it 
an amazingly fine thing, and that, if anyone had 
made a fine use of it at that time, it would have 
proved, as I said, a wonderful boon to the Greeks. 

MEG. And was it not quite right and sensible of 
you to say this, and of us to endorse it? 

ATH. Possibly; I conceive, however, that every- 
one, when he beholds a thing that is large, powerful 
and strong, is instantly struck by the conviction 
that, if its possessor knew how to employ an instru- 
ment of that magnitude and quality, he could make 
himself happy by many wonderful achievements. 

MEG. Is not that a right conviction? Or what is 
your view? 

ATH. Just consider what one ought to have in 
view in every instance, in order to justify the 
bestowal of such praise. And first, with regard to the 
matter now under discussion,—if the men who were 
then marshalling the army knew how to organise it 
properly, how would they have achieved success? 
Must it not have been by consolidating it firml 
and by maintaining it perpetually, so that they 
should be both free themselves and masters over all 
others whom they chose, and so that both they and 
their children should do in general just what they 
pleased throughout the world of Greeks and 
barbarians alike? Are not these the reasons why 
they would be praised? 

MEG. Certainly. 

ATH, And in every case where a man uses the 
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language of eulogy on seeing great wealth or 
eminent family distinctions or anything else of the 
kind, would it not be true to say that, in using 
it, he has this fact specially in mind,—that the 
possessor of such things is likely, just because of 
this, to realise all, or at least the most and greatest, 
of his desires. 

MEG. That is certainly probable. 

ATH. Come now, is there one object of desire— 
that now indicated by our argument—which is 
common to all men? 

MEG. What is that? 

ATH. The desire that, if possible, everything,— 
or failing that, all that is humanly possible—should 
happen in accordance with the demands of one’s 
own heart. 

MEG. To be sure. 

ATH. Since this, then, is what we all wish always, 
alike in childhood and manhood and old age, it is 
for this, necessarily, that we should pray continually. 

MEG. Of course. 

ATH. Moreover, on behalf of our friends we will 
join in making the same prayer which they make 
on their own behalf. 

MEG. To be sure. ’ 

ATH. Anda son is a friend to his father, the boy 
to the man. 

MEG. Certainly. 

ATH. Yet the father will often pray the gods 
that the things which the son prays to obtain 
may in no wise be granted according to the son’s 
prayers. 

MEG. Do you mean, when the son who is praying 
is still young and foolish ? 
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ATH. Yes, and also when the father, either 
through age or through the hot temper of youth, 
being devoid of all sense of right and justice, indulges 
in the vehement prayers of passion (like those of 
Theseus against Hippolytus, when he met his luck- 
less end), while the son, on the contrary, has a sense 
of justice,—in this case do you suppose that the son 
will echo his father’s prayers? 

MEG. I grasp your meaning. You mean, as I 
suppose, that what a man ought to pray and press 
for is not that everything should follow his own 
desire, while his desire in no way follows his own 
reason ; but it is the winning of wisdom that everyone 
of us, States and individuals alike, ought to pray for 
and strive after. : 

ATH. Yes. And what is more, I would recall to 
your recollection, as well as to my own, how it was 
said? (if you remember) at the outset that the 
legislator of a State, in settling his legal ordinances, 
must always have regard to wisdom. ‘The injunction 
you gave was that the good lawgiver must frame 
all his laws with a view to war: I, on the other 
hand, maintained that, whereas by your injunction 
the laws would be framed with reference to one 
only of the four virtues, it was really essential to 
-look to the whole of virtue, and first and above 
ill to pay regard to the principal virtue of the four, 
‘which is wisdom and reason and opinion, together 
‘with the love and desire that accompany them. 
ow the argument has come back again to the same 
soint, and | now repeat my former statement,—in 


sent a bull which scared the horses of H.’s chariot so that 
they upset the chariot and dragged him till he was dead. 
2 630 D fi. 
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jest, if you will, or else in earnest; I assert that 
prayer is a perilous practice for him who is devoid 
of reason, and that what he obtains is the opposite 
of his desires. For I certainly expect that, as you. 
follow the argument recently propounded, you will 
now discover that the cause of the ruin of those 
kingdoms, and of their whole design, was not 
cowardice or ignorance of warfare on the part 
either of the rulers or of those who should have 
been their subjects ; but that what ruined them was 
badness of all other kinds, and especially ignorance 
concerning the greatest of human interests. That 
this was the course of events then, and is so still, 
whenever such events occur, and will be so likewise 
in the future,—this, with your permission, I will 
endeavour to discover in the course of the coming 
argument, and to make it as clear as I can to you, 
my very good friends. 
cLIN. Verbal compliments are in poor taste, 
Stranger ; but by deed, if not by word, we shall pay 
you the highest of compliments by attending eagerly 
to your discourse; and that is what best shows 
whether compliments are spontaneous or the reverse. 
MEG. Capital, Clinias! Let us do just as you say. 
cLIN. It shall be so, God willing. Only say on. 
ATH. Well then, to advance further on the track 
of our discourse,—we assert that it was ignorance, 
in its greatest form, which at that time destroyed 
the power we have described, and which naturally 
produces still the same results; and if this is so, it 
follows that the lawgiver must try to implant in 


2 Basıaciðv Boeckh, Schanz: BaciAdwy MSS. 
3 éAcvdepws Ast, Schanz: éAevfepos MSS. 
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States as much wisdom as possible, and to root out 
folly to the utmost of his power, 

cLIN. Obviously. 

ATH. What kind of ignorance would deserve to 
be called the “greatest’’? Consider whether you 
will agree with my description; I take it to be 
ignorance of this kind,— 

cLIN. What kind? 

ATH. That which we see in the man who hates, 
instead of loving, what he judges to be noble and 
good, while he loves and cherishes what he judges to 
be evil and unjust. That want of accord, on the 
part of the feelings of pain and pleasure, with the 
rational judgment is, I maintain, the extreme form 
of ignorance, and also the “greatest” because it 
belongs to the main mass of the soul,—for the part 
of the soul that feels pain and pleasure corresponds 
to the mass of the populace in the State.1 So when- 
ever this part opposes what are by nature the 
ruling principles—knowledge, opinion, or reason,— 
this condition I call folly, whether it be in a State, 
when the masses disobey the rulers and the laws, or 
in an individual, when the noble elements of reason 
existing in the soul produce no good effect, but 
quite the contrary. All these I would count as the 
most discordant forms of ignorance, whether in the 
State or the individual, and not the ignorance of the 
artisan,—if you grasp my meaning, Strangers. 


(yéuos) and its exponents: the subject element in the Soul 
consists of sensations, emotions and desires, which (both in 
bulk and in irrationality) correspond to the mass of the volgus 
in the State. Plato’s usual division of the Soul is into three 
parts,—reason (voùs), passion (@uuds), and desire (èr:ĝvula) : 
cp. Rep. 435 ff. 
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clin. We do, my dear sir, and we agree with it. 

ATH. Then let it be thus resolved and declared, 
that no control shall be entrusted to citizens thus 
ignorant, but that they shall be held in reproach for 
their ignorance, even though they be expert calcu- 
lators, and trained in all accomplishments and in 
everything that fosters agility of soul, while those 
whose mental condition is the reverse of this shall 
be entitled “wise,” even if—as the saying goes— 
“they spell not neither do they swim” !: and to these 
latter, as to men of sense, the government shall be 
entrusted For without harmony,? my friends, how 
could even the smallest fraction of wisdom exist? 
It is impossible. But the greatest and best of 
harmonies would most properly be accounted the 
greatest wisdom ; and therein he who lives rationally 
has a share, whereas he who is devoid thereof will 
always prove to be a home-wrecker and anything 
rather than a saviour of the State, because of his 
ignorance in these matters. So let this declaration 
stand, as we recently said, as one of our axioms. 

cLIN. Yes, let it stand. 

ATH. Our States, I presume, must have rulers 
and subjects. 

cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. Very well then: what and how many are 
the agreed rights or claims in the matter of ruling 
and being ruled, alike in States, large or small, and 
in households? Is not the right of father and 
mother one of them? And in general would not 
the claim of parents to rule over offspring be a claim 
universally just? 


t i.e. are ignorant of even the most ordinary accomplish- 
ments. 2 Cp. Rep. 430 E; 591 D. 
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CLIN. Certainly. 

aTH. And next to this, the right of the noble to 
rule over the ignoble; and then, following on these 
as a third claim, the right of older people to rule 
and of younger to be ruled. 

cLIN. To be sure. 

ATH. The fourth right is that slaves ought to be 
ruled, and masters ought to rule. 

cLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. And the fifth is, l imagine, that the stronger 
should rule and the weaker be ruled. 

cLIN. A truly compulsory form of rule! 

ATH. Yes, and one that is very prevalent among 
all kinds of creatures, being “ according to nature,” 
as Pindar of Thebes once said.! The most important 
right is, it would seem, the sixth, which ordains that 
the man without understanding should follow, and 
the wise man lead and rule. Nevertheless, my most 
sapient Pindar, this is a thing that 1, for one, would 
hardly assert to be against nature, but rather accord- 
ing thereto—the natural rule of law, without force, 
over willing subjects. 

CLIN. A very just observation. 

ATH. Heaven’s favour and good-luck mark the 
seventh form of rule, where we bring a man forward 
for a casting of lots, and declare that if he gains the 
lot he will most justly be ruler, but if he fails he 
shall take his place among the ruled. 

CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. “Seest thou, O legislator,’—it is thus we 
might playfully address one of those who lightly 
start on the task of legislation—*“ how many are 
the rights pertaining to rulers, and how they are 
+ Cp. Gorgias 484 B Mivbapos.. . Aéyes rt Néuos . 
(kata puow) ayer dixat@v TÒ Biatdraroy Umeprata xepl. 
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essentially opposed to one another? Herein we 
have now discovered a source of factions, which thou 
must remedy. So do thou, in the first place, join 
with us in enquiring how it came to pass, and owing 
to what transgression of those rights, that the kings 
of Argos and Messene brought ruin alike on them- 
selves and on the Hellenic power, splendid as it was 
at that epoch. Was it not through ignorance of 
that most true saying of Hesiod ! that ‘ oftimes the 
half is greater than the whole’ ?” 

cLIN. Most true, indeed. 

ATH. Is it our view, then, that this causes ruin 
when it is found in kings rather than when found in 
peoples? 

cLIN. Probably this is, in the main, a disease of 
kings, in whom luxury breeds pride of life. 

ATH. Is it not plain that what those kings strove 
for first was to get the better of the established 
laws, and that they were not in accord with one 
another about the pledge which they had approved 
both by word and by oath; and this discord—re- 
puted to be wisdom, but really, as we affirm, the 
height of ignorance,—owing to its grating dissonance 
and lack of harmony, brought the whole Greek world 
to ruin? 

cLIN. It would seem so, certainly. 

ATH. Very well then: what precaution ought the 
legislator to have taken at that time in his enact- 
ments, to guard against the growth of this disorder? 
Verily, to perceive that now requires no great sagacity, 


1 Cp. Op. D. 38 ff.; Rep. 466 C.: the meaning is that when 
"the whole” is excessive, the moderate ‘‘ half” is prefer- 
able ; this maxim being here applied to excesses of political 
power. 
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nor is it a hard thing to declare; but the man who 
foresaw it in those days—ifit could possibly have been 
fureseen—would have been a wiser man than we. 

MEG. To what are you alluding? 

ATH. If one looks at what has happened, Megillus, 
among you Lacedaemonians, it is easy to perceive, 
and after perceiving to state, what ought to have 
been done at that time. } 

MEG, Speak still more clearly, 

ATH. The clearest statement would be this— 

MEG. What? 

ATH. If one neglects the rule of due measure, 
and gives things too great in power to things too 
smal!—sails to ships, food to bodies, offices of rule 
to souls—then everything is upset, and they run, 
through excess of insolence, some to bodily dis- 
orders, others to that offspring of insolence, injustice. 
What, then, is our conclusion? Is it not this? 
There does not exist, my friends, a mortal soul 
whose nature, when young and irresponsible, will 
ever be able to stand being in the highest ruling 
position upon earth without getting surfeited in 
mind with that greatest of disorders, folly, and 
earning the detestation of its nearest friends; and 
when this occurs, it speedily ruins the soul itself 
and annihilates the whole of its power. To guard 
against this, by perceiving the due measure, is the 
task of the great lawgiver. So the most duly reason- 
able conjecture we can now frame as to what took 
place at that epoch appears to be this— 

MEG. What? 

ATH. To begin with, there was a god watching 
over you; and he, foreseeing the future, restricted 


1 Cp. Soph. O.T. 873: &Bpis puteder répavvor. 
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within due bounds the royal power by making your 
kingly line no longer single but twofold. In the 
next place, some man,! in whom human nature was 
blended with power divine, observing your govern- 
ment to be still swollen with fever, blended the self- 
willed force of the royal strain with the temperate 
potency of age, by making the power of the eight- 
and-twenty elders of equal weight with that of the 
kings in the greatest matters. Then your “third 
saviour, * seeing your government still fretting and 
fuming, curbed it, as one may say, by the power of 
the ephors, which was not far removed from govern- 
ment by lot. Thus, in your case, according to this 
account, owing to its being blended of the right 
elements and possessed of due measure, the kingship 
not only survived itself byt ensured the survival of 
all else. For if the matter had lain with Temenus 
and Cresphontes and the lawgivers of their day— 
whosoever those lawgivers really were,—even the 
portion of Aristodemus‘ could never have survived, 
for they were not fully expert in the art of legisla- 
tion; otherwise they could hardly have deemed it 
sufficient to moderate by means of sworn pledges 5 
a youthful soul endowed with power such as might 
develop into a tyranny; but now God has shown of 
what kind the government ought to have been then, 
and ought to be now, if it is to endure. That we 
should understand this, after the occurrence, is—as 
I said before ®—no great mark of sagacity, since it 
is by no means difficult to draw an inference from an 
example in the past; but if, at the time, there had 


tie. Lacedaemon: Aristodemus was father of Eurys- 
thenes and Procles (cp. 683 D). 
5 Cp. 684 A. € 691 B. 
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been anyone who foresaw the result and was able to 
moderate the ruling powers and unify them,—such 
a man would have preserved all the grand designs 
then formed, and no Persian or other armament 
would ever have set out against Greece, or held us 
in contempt as a people of small account. 

cLIN. True. — 

ATH. ‘The way they repulsed the Persians, Clinias, 
was disgraceful, But when I say “disgraceful,” I 
do not imply that they did not win fine victories 
both by land and sea in those victorious campaigns : 
what I call “disgraceful”’ is this,—that, in the first 
place, one only of those three States defended 
Greece, while the other two were so basely corrupt 
that one of them! actually prevented Lacedaemon 
from assisting Greece by warring against her with 
all its might, and Argos, the other,—which stood 
first of the three in the days of the Dorian settle- 
ment—when summoned to help against the bar- 
barian, paid no heed and gave no help.? Many are 
the discreditable charges one would have to bring 
against Greece in relating the events of that war; 
indeed, it would be wrong to say that Greece de- 
fended herself, for had not the bondage that 
threatened her been warded off bythe concerted policy 
of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, practically 
all the Greek races would have been confused 
together by now, and barbarians confused with 
Greeks and Greeks with barbarians,—just as the 
races under the Persian empire to-day are either 
scattered abroad or jumbled together and live in a 


? Cp. Hdt. vii. 148 ff The reference is to the Persian 


invasion under Mardonius in 490 u.c.; but there is no other 
evidence for the charge here made against Messene. 
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miserable plight. Such, O Megillus and Clinias, are 
the charges we have to make against the so-called 
statesmen and lawgivers, both of the past and of the 
present, in order that, by investigating their causes, 
we may discover what different course ought to have 
been pursued; just as, in the case before us, we 
called it a blunder to establish by law a government 
that is great or unblended, our idea being that a 
State ought to be free and wise and in friendship 
with itself, and that the lawgiver should legislate 
with a view to this. Nor let it surprise us that, 
while we have often already proposed ends which 
the legislator should, as we say, aim at in his legis- 
lation, the various ends thus proposed are apparently 
different. One needs to reflect that wisdom and 
friendship, when stated to be the aim in view, are 
not really different aims, but identical; and, if we 
meet with many other such terms, let not this fact 
disturb us. 

cLin. We shall endeavour to bear this in mind 
as we traverse the arguments again. But for the 
moment, as regards friendship, wisdom and freedom, 
—tell us, what was it you intended to say that the 
lawgiver ought to aim at? 

aTH, Listen. There are two mother-forms of 
constitution, so to call them, from which one may truly 
say all the rest are derived. Of these the one is 
properly termed monarchy, the other democracy, 
the extreme case of the former being the Persian 
polity, and of the latter the Athenian; the rest are 


* [muvòs Tò cwppoveiv] bracketed by Schanz: the following 
[#] is absent from the best MSS. 

* BovAduevov: Bovdduevos MSS. (bracketed by Badkam, ` 
Schanz). 
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practically all, as I said, modifications of these two. 
Now it is essential for a polity to partake of both 
these two forms, if it is to have freedom and friend- 
liness combined with wisdom. And that is what 
our argument intends to enjoin, when it declares 
that a State which does not partake of these can 
never be rightly constituted.} 

cLIN. It could not. 

ATH. Since the one embraced monarchy and the 
other freedom, unmixed and in excess, neither of 
them has either in due measure: your Laconian and 
Cretan States are better in this respect, as were the 
Athenian and Persian in old times—in contrast to 
their present condition. Shall we expound the 
reasons for this? 

CLIN. By all means—that is if we mean to complete 
the task we have set ourselves. 

ATH. Let us attend then. When the Persians, 
under Cyrus, maintained the due balance between 
slavery and freedom, they became, first of all, free 
themselves, and, after that, masters of many others. 
For when the rulers gave a share of freedom to their 
subjects and advanced them to a position of equality, 
the soldiers were more friendly towards their officers 
and showed their devotion in times of danger; and 
if there was any wise man amongst them, able to 
give counsel, since the king was not jealous but 
allowed free speech and respected those who could 
help at all by their counsel,—such a man had the 
opportunity of contributing to the common stock 
the fruit of his wisdom. Consequently, at that 
time all their affairs made progress, owing to their 
freedom, friendliness and mutual interchange of 
reason, 
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cLIN. Probably that is pretty much the way in 
which the matters you speak of took place. 

ATH. How came it, then, that they were ruined 
in Cambyses’ reign, and nearly restored again under 
Darius? Shall I use a kind of divination to picture 
this ? 

cLIN. Yes: that certainly will help us to gain a 
view of the object of our search. 

ATH. What I now divine regarding Cyrus is this, 
—that, although otherwise a good and patriotic 
commander, he was entirely without a right educa- 
tion, and had paid no attention to household 
management. 

cLIN. What makes us say this? | 

ATH. Probably he spent all his life from boyhood 
in soldiering, and entrusted his children to the 
womenfolk to rear up; and they brought them up 
from earliest childhood as though they had already 
attained to Heaven's favour and felicity, and were 
lacking in no celestial gift; and so by treating them 
as the special favourites of Heaven, and forbidding 
anyone to oppose them in anything, and compelling 
everyone to praise their every word and deed, they 
reared them up into what they were. 

cLIN. A fine rearing, I should say! 

ATH, Say rather, a womanish rearing by royal 
women lately grown rich, who, while the men were 
absent, detained by many dangers and wars, reared 
up the children. 

cLIN. That sounds reasonable. 

ATH. And their father, while gaining flocks and 
sheep and plenty of herds, both of men and of many 
other chattels, yet knew not that the children to 
whom he should bequeath them were without train- 
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ing in their father’s craft, which was a hard one, fit 
to turn out shepherds of great strength, able to camp 
out in the open and to keep watch and, if need be, 
to go campaigning. He overlooked the fact that 
his suns were trained by women and eunuchs and 
that the indulgence shown them as “ Heaven's 
darlings” had ruined their training, whereby they 
became such as they were likely to become when 
reared with a rearing that ‘spared the rod.” So 
when, at the death of Cyrus, his sons took over the 
kingdom, over-pampered and undisciplined as they 
were, first, the one killed the other,! through annoy- 
ance at his being put on an equality with himself, 
and presently, being mad with drink and debauchery, 
he lost his own throne at the hands of the Medes, 
under the man then called the Eunuch,? who despised 
the stupidity of Cambyses. 

cLIN. That, certainly, is the story, and probably 
it is near to the truth. 

ATH. Further, the story tells how the kingdom 
was restored to the Persians through Darius and the 
Seven. | 

CLIN. It does. 

ATH. Let us follow the story and see how things 
went. Darius was not a king’s son, nor was he 
reared luxuriously. When he came and seized the 
kingdom, with his six companions, he divided it into 
seven parts, of which some small vestiges remain 
even to this day ; and he thought good to manage it 
by enacting laws into which he introduced some 


2 i.e. the Magian, Gomates, who personated Smerdis and 
claimed the kingdom. After seven months’ reign this 
usurper was slain by seven Persian nobles, of whom Darius 
was one (521 B.c.). 

3 Cf. Hdt. 111. 68-88. 
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measure of political equality, and also incorporated in 
the law regulations about the tribute-money which 
Cyrus had promised the Persians, whereby he secured 
friendliness and fellowship amongst all classes of the 
Persians, and won over the populace by money and 
gifts; and because of this, the devotion of his 
armies won for him as much more land as Cyrus had 
originally bequeathed. After Darius came Xerxes, 
and he again was brought up with the luxurious 
rearing of a royal house : “O Darius ”—for it is thus 
one may rightly address the father—“ how is it that 
you have ignored the blunder of Cyrus, and have 
reared up Xerxes in just the same habits of life in 
which Cyrus reared Cambyses?” And Xerxes, 
being the product of the same training, ended by 
repeating almost exactly the misfortunes of Cambyses. 
Since then there has hardly ever been a single 
Persian king who was really, as well as nominally, 
“Great.” 1 And, as our argument asserts, the cause 
of this does not lie in luck, but in the evil life which 
is usually lived by the sons of excessively rich 
monarchs ; for such an upbringing can never produce 
either boy or man or greybeard of surpassing good- 
ness. To this, we say, the lawgiver must give heed, 
—as must we ourselves on the present occasion. It is 
proper, however, my Lacedaemonian friends, to give 
your State credit for this at least,—that you assign 
no different honour or training whatsoever to poverty 
or wealth, to the commoner or the king, beyond 
what your original oracle * declared at the bidding of 
some god. Nor indeed is it right that pre-eminent 


1 The Persian monarch was commonly styled ‘‘ the Great 
King.” 
2 The laws of Lycurgus. 
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honours in a State should be conferred on a man 
because he is specially wealthy, any more than it is 
right to confer them because he is swift or comely 
or strong without any virtue, or with a virtue devoid 
of temperance. 

MEG. What do you mean by that, Stranger? 

ATH. Courage is, presumably, one part of virtue. 

MEG, Certainly. 

aTH. Now that you have heard the argument, 
judge for yourself whether you would welcome as 
housemate or neighbour a man who is extremely 
courageous, but licentious rather than temperate. 

MEG. Don’t suggest such a thing! 

atH. Well then,—a man wise in arts and crafts, 
but unjust. 

MEG. Certainly not. 

ATH. But justice, surely, is not bred apart from 
temperance. 

MEG. Impossible. 

-aTH. Nor is he whom we recently proposed + as 
our type of wisdom,—the man who has his feelings 
of pleasure and pain in accord with the dictates of 
right reason and obedient thereto. 

MEG. No, indeed. 

ATH. Here isa further point we must consider, in 
order to judge about the conferment of honours in 
States, when they are right and when wrong. 

MEG. What point? 

aTH. If temperance existed alone ina man’s soul, 
divorced from all the rest of virtue, would it justly be 
held in honour or the reverse ? 

MEG. I cannot tell what reply to make. 

aTH, Yet, in truth, you have made a reply, and a 
reasonable one. For if you had declared for either 
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of the alternatives in my question, you would have 
said what is, to my mind, quite out of tune. 

MEG. So it has turned out to be all right. 

ATH. Very good. Accordingly, the additional 
element in objects deserving of honour or dishonour 
will be one that demands not speech so much as a 
kind of speechless silence. 

MEG. I suppose you mean temperance. 

ATH. Yes. And of the rest, that which, with 
the addition of temperance, benefits us most would 
best deserve to be held in the highest honour, and 
the second in degree of benefit put second in order 
of honour; and so with each of the others in 
succession—to each it will be proper to assign the 
honour due to its rank. 

MEG. Just so. l 

ATH. Well then, shall we not declare that the 
distribution of these things is the lawgiver’s task ? 

MEG. Certainly. 

ATH. Is it your wish that we should hand over 
the whole distribution to him, to deal with every 
case and all the details, while we -as legal en- 
thusiasts ourselves also—confine ourselves to making 
a threefold division, and endeavour to distinguish 
what comes first in importance, and what second and 
third ? ? 

MEG. By all means. 

ATH. We declare, then, that a State which is 
to endure, and to be as happy as it is possible for 
man to be, must of necessity dispense honours 
rightly. And the right way is this: it shall be 
laid down that the goods of the soul are highest 


* Cp. 631 B, O; 661 A ff.; 726 Aff.; Arist. Eth. N. 1098> 
12 ff. 
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in honour and come first, provided that the soul 
possesses temperance; second come the good and 
fair things of the body; and third the so-called 
goods of substance and property. And if any law- 
giver or State transgresses these rules, either by 
promoting wealth to honours, or by raising one of 
the lower goods to a higher rank by means of 
honours, he will be guilty of a breach both of 
religion and of statesmanship. Shall this be our 
declaration, or what? | 
MEG. By all means let us declare this plainly. 
ATH. It was our investigation of the polity of 
the Persians that caused us to discuss these matters 
at greater length. We find that they grew still 
worse, the reason being, as we say, that by robbing 
the commons unduly of.their liberty and intro- 
ducing despotism in excess, they destroyed in the 
State the bonds of friendliness and fellowship. And 
when these are destroyed, the policy of the rulers 
no longer consults for the good of the subjects and 
the commons, but solely for the maintenance of 
their own power; if they think that it will profit 
them in the least degree, they are ready at any 
time to overturn States and to overturn and burn 
up friendly nations; and thus they both hate and 
are hated with a fierce and ruthless hatred. And 
when they come to need the commons, to fight in 
their support, they find in them no patriotism or 
readiness to endanger their lives in battle; so that, 
although they possess countless myriads of men, 
they are all useless for war, and they hire soldiers 
from abroad as though they were short of men, 
and imagine that their safety will be secured b 
hirelings and aliens. And besides all this, they 
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inevitably display their ignorance, inasmuch as by 
their acts they declare that the things reputed 
to be honourable and noble in a State are never 
anything but dross compared to silver and gold. 

MEG. Very true. 

ATH. So let this be the conclusion of our account 
of the Persian empire, and how its present evil 
administration is due to excess of slavery and of 
despotism. 

MEG. By all means. 

ATH. We ought to examine next, in like manner, 
the Attic polity, and show how complete liberty, 
unfettered by any authority, is vastly inferior to 
a moderate form of government under elected 
magistrates. At the time when the Persians made 
their onslaught upon the Greeks—and indeed one 
might say on nearly all the nations of Europe—we 
Athenians had an ancient constitution,! and magis- 
trates based on a fourfold grading; and we had 
Reverence, which acted as a kind of queen, causing 
us to live as the willing slaves of the existing laws. 
Moreover, the vastness of the Persian armament 
that threatened us both by sea and land, by the 
desperate fear it inspired, bound us still more closely 
in the bonds of slavery to our rulers and our laws; 
and because of all this, our mutual friendliness and 
patriotism was greatly intensified. It was just about 
ten years before the seafight at Salamis that the 
Persian force arrived under Datis, whom Darius had 
despatched expressly against the Athenians and 
Eretrians, with orders to bring them back in chains, 
and with the warning that death would be the 
penalty of failure. So within a very short time 
Datis, with his many myriads, captured by force the 
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whole of the Eretrians; and to Athens he sent on 
an alarming account of how not a man of the 
Eretrians had escaped him: the soldiers of Datis 
had joined hands and swept the whole of Eretria 
clean as with a draw-net. This account—whether 
true, or whatever its origin—struck terror into the 
Greeks generally, and especially the Athenians ; 
but when they sent out embassies in every direction 
to seek aid, all refused, except the Lacedaemonians ; 
and they were hindered by the war they were then 
waging against Messene, and possibly by other 
obstacles, about which we have no information, with 
the result that they arrived too late by one single 
day for the battle which took place at Marathon. 
After this, endless threats and stories of huge 
preparations kept arriving from the Persian king. 
Then, as time went on, news came that Darius was 
dead, and that his son, who had succeeded to the 
throne, was a young hothead, and still keen on the 
projected expedition. The Athenians imagined that 
all these preparations were aimed against them 
because of the affair at Marathon; and when they 
heard of how the canal had been made through 
Athos, and the bridge thrown over the Hellespont, 
and were told of the vast number of vessels in the 
Persian flotilla, then they felt that there was no 
salvation for them by land, nor yet by sea. By 
land they had no hopes that anyone would come to 
their aid; for they remembered how, on the first 
arrival of the Persians and their subjugation of 
Eretria, nobody helped them or ventured to join in 
the fight with them; and so they expected that 
the same thing would happen again on this occasion. 
By sea, too, they saw no hope of safety, with more 
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than a thousand war-ships bearing down against 
them. One solitary hope of safety did they per- 
ceive—a slight one, it is true, and a desperate, yet 
the only hope—and it they derived from the events 
of the past, when victory in battle appeared to 
spring out of a desperate situation ; and buoyed up 
by this hope, they discovered that they must rely 
for refuge on themselves only and on the gods. So 
all this created in them a state of friendliness one 
towards another—both the fear which then possessed 
them, and that begotten of the past, which they 
had acquired by their subjection to the former laws 
—the fear to which, in our previous discussions,! 
we have often given the name of “reverence,” 
saying that a man must be subject to this if he 
is to be good (though the coward is unfettered and 
unaffrighted by it). Unless this fear had then 
seized upon our people, they would never have 
united in self-defence, nor would they have de- 
fended their temples and tombs and fatherland, 
and their relatives and friends as well, in the way 
in which they then came to the rescue; but we 
would all have been broken up at that time and 
dispersed one by one in all directions. 

MEG. What you say, Stranger, is perfectly true, 
and worthy of your country as well as of yourself, 

ATH. That isso, Megillus: it is proper to mention 
the events of that period to you, since you share in 
the native character of your ancestors. ‘But both 
you and Clinias must now consider whether what 
we are saying is at all pertinent to our law-making ; 
for my narrative is not related for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the law-making I speak of. Just 
reflect : seeing that we Athenians suffered practically 
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the same fate as the Persians—they through reducing 
their people to the extreme of slavery, we, on the 
contrary, by urging on our populace to the extreme 
of liberty—what are we to say was the sequel, if our 
earlier statements have been at all nearly correct? 

MEG. Well said: Try, however, to make your 
meaning still more clear to us. 

aTH. I will. Under the old laws, my friends, 
our commons had no control over anything, but 
were, so to say, voluntary slaves to the laws. 

MEG. What laws do you mean? 

ATH. Those dealing with the music of that age, 
in the first place,—to describe from its commence- 
ment how the life of excessive liberty grew up. 
Among us, at that time, music was divided into 
various classes and styles: one class of song was 
that of prayers to the gods, which bore the name of 
“hymns”; contrasted with this was another class, 
best called “dirges’’; “paeans” formed another; 
and yet another was the “dithyramb,’ named, I 
fancy, after Dionysus. “ Nomes” also were so called 
as being a distinct class of song; and these were 
further described as ‘citharoedic nomes.”! So 
these and other kinds being classified and fixed, it 
was forbidden to set one kind of words to a different 
class of tune.? The authority whose duty it was to 
know these regulations, and, when known, to apply 
them in its judgments and to penalise the dis- 
obedient, was not a pipe nor, as now, the mob’s 
unmusical shoutings, nor yet the clappings which 


1 74.e solemn chants sung to the “cithara”? or lyre. 
“ Dithyrambs” were choral odes to Dionysus; ‘‘ paeans” 
were mostly hymns of praise to Apollo. 

2 Cp. 657 C ff., 669 C f. 
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mark applause: in place of this, it was a rule made 
by those in control of education that they themselves 
should listen throughout in silence, while the 
children and their ushers and the general crowd 
were kept in order by the discipline of the rod. In 
the matter of music the populace willingly submitted 
to orderly control and abstained from outrageously 
judging by clamour; but later on, with the progress 
of time, there arose as leaders of unmusical illegality 
poets who, though by nature poetical, were ignorant 
of what was just and lawful in music; and they, 
being frenzied and unduly possessed by a spirit of 
pleasure, mixed dirges with hymns and paeans with 
dithyrambs, and imitated flute-tunes with harp- 
tunes, and blended every kind of music with every 
other; and thus, through their folly, they un- 
wittingly bore false witness against music, as a thing 
without any standard of correctness, of which the 
best criterion is the pleasure of the auditor, be he a 
good man or a bad.! By compositions of such a 
character, set to similar words, they bred in the 
populace a spirit of lawlessness in regard to music, 
and the effrontery of supposing themselves capable 
of passing judgment on it. Hence the theatre- 
goers became noisy instead of silent, as though they 
knew the difference between good and bad music, 
and in place of an aristocracy in music there sprang 
up a kind of base theatrocracy.? For if in music, 
and music only, there had arisen a democracy of 
free men, such a result would not have been so very 
alarming; but as it was, the universal conceit of 
universal wisdom and the contempt for law origi- 
nated in the music, and son the heels of these came 
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liberty. For, thinking themselves knowing, men 
became fearless; and audacity begat effrontery. 
For to be fearless of the opinion of a better man, 
owing to self-confidence, is nothing else than base 
effrontery ; and it is brought about by a liberty that 
is audacious to excess, 

MEG. Most true. 

ATH. Next after this form of liberty would co.ae 
that which refuses to be subject to the rulers ;! and, 
following on that, the shirking of submission to 
one’s parents and elders and their admonitions; 
then, as the penultimate stage, comes the effort to 
disregard the laws; while the last stage of all is to 
lose all respect for oaths or pledges or divinities,— 
wherein men display and reproduce the character 
of the Titans of story, who are said to have reverted 
to their original state, dragging out a painful 
existence with never any rest from woe. What, 
again, is our object in saying all this? Evidently, I 
must, every time, rein in my discourse, like a horse, 
and not let it run away with me as though it had no 
bridle? in its mouth, and so “ get a toss off the 
donkey ” 3 (as the saying goes): consequently, I 
must once more repeat my question, and ask— 
“ With what object has all this been said ? ” 

mec. Very good. | 

ATH. What has now been said bears on the 
objects previously stated. 

MEG. What were they? 

ATH. We saidĉ that the lawgiver must aim, in 

1 Cp. Rep. iv. 424 E. 2 Cp. Eur. Bacch. 385. 

3 A play on am’ övov = arb vod: ‘‘to fall off the ass” was 


a proverbial phrase for ‘‘ to show oneself a fool”: cf. Arist. 
Nubes 1274: rf Ta Anpets, orep àr’ vov kararerórv. 


1 Cp. 693 B. 
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his legislation, at three objectives—to make the 
State he is legislating for free, and at unity with 
itself, and possessed of sense. That was so, was 
it not? 

MEG, Certainly. 

ATH. With these objects in view, we selected 
the most despotic of polities and the most absolutely 
free, and are now enquiring which of these is rightly 
constituted. When we took a moderate example 
of each—of despotic rule on the one hand, and 
liberty on the other,—we observed that there they 
enjoyed prosperity in the highest degree; but when 
they advanced, the one to the extreme of slavery, 
the other to the extreme of liberty, then there was 
no gain to either the one or the cther. 

MEG. Most true. 

ATH. With the same objects in view we surveyed,! 
also, the settling of the Doric host and the homes 
of Dardanus at the foot of the hills and the colony 
by the sea and the first men who survived the Flood, 
together with our previous discourses* concerning 
music and revelry, as well as all that preceded these. 
The object of all these discourses was to discover 
how best a State might be managed, and how best the 
individual citizen might pass his life. But as to the 
value of our conclusions, what test can we apply 
in conversing among ourselves, O Megillus and 
Clinias P 

cin. I think, Stranger, that I can perceive one. 
It is a piece of good luck for me that we have dealt 
with all these matters in our discourse. For I myself 
have now come nearly to the point when I shall need 


1 ¿.e. in Bk. iii. 676-693 (taken in the reverse order), 
2 i.e. in Books i. and ii. 
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them, and my meeting with you and Megillus here 
was quite opportune. I will make no secret to you 
of what has befallen me; nay, more, I count it to 
be a sign from Heaven. The most part of Crete 
is undertaking to found a colony, and it has given 
charge of the undertaking to the Cnosians, and 
the city of Cnosus has entrusted it to me and nine 
others. ‘We are bidden also to frame laws, choosing 
such as we please either from our own local laws or 
from those of other countries, taking no exception 
to their alien character, provided only that they 
seem superior. Let us, then, grant this favour to 
me, and yourselves also; let us select from the 
statements we have made, and build up by argu- 
ments the framework of a State, as though we were 
erecting it from the foundation. In this way we 
shall be at once investigating our theme, and 
possibly I may also make use of our framework for 
the State that is to be formed. 

ATH. Your proclamation, Clinias, is certainly not 
a proclamation of war! So, if Megillus has no 
objection, you may count on me to do all I can to 
gratify your wish. 

‘CLIN. It is good to hear that. 

MEG. And you can count on me too. 

cLIN, Splendid of you both! But, in the first 
place, let us try to found the State by word. 
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ATH. Come now, what is this State going to be, 
shall we suppose? I am not asking for its present 
name or the name it will have to go by in the 
future; for this might be derived from the con- 
ditions of its settlement, or from some locality, or 
a river or spring or some local deity might bestow 
its sacred title on the new State. The point of my 
question about it is rather this,—is it to be an 
inland State, or situated on the sea-coast? 

cLIN. The State which I mentioned just now, 
Stranger, lies about eighty stades, roughly speaking, 
from the sea. 

ATH. Well, has it harbours on the sea-board side, 
or is it quite without harbours ? 

cLIN. It has excellent harbours on that side, 
Stranger, none better. 

ATH. Dear me! how unfortunate!! But what of 
the surrounding country? Is it productive in all 
respects, or deficient in some products? 

cLIN. There is practically nothing that it is 
deficient in. 

4TH. Will there be any State bordering close 
on it? 

cLIN. None at all, and that is the reason for 
settling it. Owing to emigration from this district 
long ago, the country has lain desolate for ever so 
long. 


1 This remark is explained by what is said below, 705 A ff. 
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aTH. How about plains, mountains and forests? 
What extent of each of these does it contain ? 

clin. As a whole, it resembles in character the 
rest of Crete. 3 

ATH. You would call it hilly rather than level? 

cLIN. Certainly. | 

ata. Then it would not be incurably unfit for 
the acquisition of virtue. For if the State was to 
be on the sea-coast, and to have fine harbours, and 
to be deficient in many products, instead of pro- 
ductive of everything,—in that case it would need 
a mighty saviour and divine lawgivers, if, with such 
a character, it was to avoid having a variety of 
luxurious and depraved habits.! As things are, how- 
ever, there is consolation in the fact of that eighty 
stades, Still, it lies unduly near the sea, and the 
more so because, as you say, its harbours are good ; 
that, however, we must make the best of. For the 
sea is, in very truth, “a right briny and bitter 
neighbour,” 2 although there is sweetness in its 
proximity for the uses of daily life; for by filling the 
markets of the city with foreign merchandise and re- 
tail trading, and breeding in men’s souls knavish and 
tricky ways, it renders the city faithless and loveless, 
not to itself only, but to the rest of the world as 
well. But in this respect our State has compensation 
in the fact that it is all-productive; and since it is 
hilly, it cannot be highly productive as well as all- 
productive; if it were, and supplied many exports, 
it would be flooded in return with gold and silver 
money—the one condition of all, perhaps, that is 


1 Cp. Arist. Pol, vii. 6. 
2 Quoted from Alcman. 
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most fatal, in a State, to the acquisition of noble 
and just habits of life,—as we said, if you remember, 
in our previous discourse.1 

clin. We remember, and we endorse what you 
said both then and now. 

ATH. Well, then, how is our district off for timber 
for ship-building? 

cLIN. There is no fir to speak of, nor pine, and 
but little cypress; nor could one find much larch or 
plane, which shipwrights are always obliged to use 
for the interior fittings of ships. 

ATH. Those, too, are natural features which 
would not be bad for the country. 

cLIN. Why so? 

aTH. That a State should not find it easy to copy 
its enemies in bad habits is a good thing. 

cLIN. To which of our statements does this 
observation allude? 

ATH. My dear Sir, keep a watch on me, with an 
eye cast back on our opening? statement about the 
Cretan laws. It asserted that those laws aimed at 
one single object; and whereas you declared that 
this object was military strength, I made the 
rejoinder that, while it was right that such enactments 
should have virtue for their aim, I did not at all 
approve of that aim being restricted to a part, 
instead of applying to the whole. So do you now, 
in turn, keep a watch on my present law-making, as 
you follow it, in case I should enact any law either 
not tending to virtue at all, or tending only to a part 
of it. For I lay it down as an axiom that no law is 
rightly enacted which does not aim always, like an 
archer, at that object, and that alone, which is 


1 Cp. 679 B. 2 Cp. 625 D, 629 E ff, 
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constantly accompanied by something ever-beautiful, 
——passing over every other object, be it wealth or 
anything else of the kind that is devoid of beauty. 
To illustrate how the evil imitation of enemies, 
which I spoke of, comes about, when people dwell 
by the sea and are vexed by enemies, I will give 
you an example (though with no wish, of course, to 
recall to you painful memories). When Minos, once 
upon a time, reduced the people of Attica to a 
grievous payment of tribute, he was very powerful 
by sea, whereas they possessed no warships at that 
time such as they have now, nor was their country 
so rich in timber that they could easily supply 
themselves with a naval force. Hence they were 
unable quickly to copy the naval methods of their 
enemies and drive them off by becoming sailors 
themselves. And indeed it would have profited 
them to lose seventy times seven children rather 
than to become marines instead of staunch foot- 
soldiers; for marines are habituated to jumping 
ashore frequently and running back at full speed to 
their ships, and they think no shame of not dying 
boldly at their posts when the enemy attack; and 
excuses are readily made for them, as a matter of 
course, when they fling away their arms and betake 
themselves to what they describe as “no dis- 
honourable flight.” These “ exploits” are the usual 
result of employing naval soldiery, and they merit, 
not “infinite praise,’ but precisely the opposite ; for 
one ought never to habituate men to base habits, and 
least of all the noblest section of the citizens. That 
such.an institution is not a noble one might have been 


2 Epypata: phuara MSS, (bracketed by Schanz) 
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learnt even from Homer. For he makes Odysseus 
abuse Agamemnon for ordering the Achaeans to 
haul down their ships to the sea, when they were 
being pressed in fight by the Trojans; and in his 
wrath he speaks thus 1 :— 


‘Dost bid our people hale their fair-benched ships 
Seaward, when war and shouting close us round ? 
So shall the Trojans see their prayers fulfilled, 
And so on us shall sheer destruction fall ! 

For, when the ships are seaward drawn, no more 
Will our Achaeans hold the battle up, 

But, backward glancing, they will quit the fray : 
Thus baneful counsel such as thine will prove.” 


So Homer, too, was aware of the fact that triremes 
lined up in the sea alongside of infantry fighting on 
land are a bad thing: why, even lions, if they had 
habits such as these, would grow used to running 
away from does! Moreover, States dependent upon 
navies for their power give honours, as rewards for 
their safety, to a section of their forces that is not 
the finest; for they owe their safety to the arts of 
the pilot, the captain and the rower—men of all 
kinds and not too respectable,—so that it would be 
impossible to assign the honours to each of them 
rightly. Yet, without rectitude in this, how can it 
still be right with a State ?? 

cLIN. It is well-nigh impossible. None the less, 
Stranger, it was the sea-fight at Salamis, fought by 
the Greeks against the barbarians, which, as we 
Cretans at least affirm, saved Greece. 


1 7l. xiv. 96 ff. 
* Cp. 697 B, 757 Af. 
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ATH. Yes, that is what is said by most of the 
Greeks and barbarians. But we—that is, I myself 
and our friend Megillus—affirm that it was the land- 
battle of Marathon which began the salvation of 
Greece, and that of Plataea which completed it; 
and we affirm also that, whereas these battles made 
the Greeks better, the sea-fights made them worse, 
—if one may use such an expression about battles 
that helped at that time to save us (for I will let you 
count Artemisium also as a sea-fight, as well as 
Salamis). Since, however, our present object is 
political excellence, it is the natural character of a 
country and its legal arrangements that we are 
considering ; so that we differ from most people in 
not regarding mere safety and existence as the most 
precious thing men can possess, but rather the 
gaining of all possible goodness and the keeping of 
it throughout life. This too, I believe, was stated 
by us before. 

CLIN. It was. 

aTH. Then let us consider only this,—whether 
we are travelling by the same road which we took 
then, as being the best for States in the matter of 
settlements and modes of legislation. | 

cLIN. The best by far. 

ATH. In the next place tell me this: who are 
the people that are to be settled? Will they 
comprise all that wish to go from any part of Crete, 
supposing that there has grown up in every city a 
surplus population too great for the country’s food 
supply? For you are not, I presume, collecting all 
who wish to go from Greece; although I do, indeed, 
see in your country settlers from Argos, Aegina, and 
other parts of Greece. So tell us now from what 
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quarters the present expedition of citizens is likely 
to be drawn. 

cLIN. It will probably be from the whole of Crete; 
and of the rest of the Greeks, they seem most ready 
to admit people from the Peloponnese as fellow- 
settlers. For it is quite true, as you said just now, 
that we have some here from Argos, amongst them 
being the most famous of our clans, the Gortynian, 
which is a colony from Gortys, in the Peloponnese. 

ATH. It would not be equally easy for States to 
conduct settlements in other cases as in those when, 
like a swarm of bees, a single clan goes out from a 
single country and settles, as a friend coming from 
friends, being either squeezed out by lack of room 
or forced ky some other such pressing need. At 
times, too, the violence of civil strife might compel 
a whole section of a State to emigrate; and on 
one occasion an entire State went into exile, when 
it was totally crushed by an overpowering attack. 
All such cases.are in one way easier to manage, 
as regards settling and legislation, but in another 
way harder. In the case where the race is one, 
with the same language and laws, this unity makes 
for friendliness, since it shares also in sacred rites 
and all matters of religion; but such a body does 
not easily tolerate laws or polities which differ 
from those of its homeland. Again, where such a 
body has seceded owing to civil strife due to the 
badness of the laws, but still strives to retain, owing 
to long habit, the very customs which caused its 
former ruin, then, because of this, it proves a 
dificult and intractable subject for the person who 
has control of its settlement and its laws. On the 
other hand, the clan that is formed by fusion of 
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various elements would perhaps be more ready to 
submit to new laws, but to cause it to share in one 
spirit and pant (as they say) in unison like a team 
of horses would be a lengthy task and most difficult. 
But in truth legislation and the settlement of States 
are tasks that require men perfect above all other 
men in goodness. 

cLIN. Very probably ; but tell us still more clearly 
the purport of these observations. 

ATH. My good Sir, in returning to the subject of 
lawgivers in our investigation, I may probably have 
to cast a slur on them; but if what [ say is to the 
point, then there will be no harm in it. Yet why 
should I vex myself? For practically all human 
affairs seem to be in this same plight. 

cLIN. What is it you refer to? 

ATH. I was on the point of saying that no man 
ever makes laws, but chances and accidents of all 
kinds, occurring in all sorts of ways, make all our 
laws for us. For either it is a war that violently 
upsets polities and changes laws, or it is the distress 
due to grievous poverty. Diseases, too, often force 
on revolutions, owing to the inroads of pestilences 
and recurring bad seasons prolonged over many 
years, Foreseeing all this, one might deem it 
proper to say—as I said just now—that no mortal 
man frames any law, but human affairs are nearly all 
matters of pure chance. But the fact is that, 
although one may appear to be quite right in saying 
this about sea-faring and the arts of the pilot, the 
physician, and the general, yet there really is some- 


* éxaplas Stallb. : dreapla Zur. (&xatpla: MSS. al.) 
t aiidoecey Heindorf: terv MSS. 
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thing else that we may say with equal truth about 
these same things. 

cLIN. What is that? 

ATH. That God controls all that is, and that 
Chance and Occasion co-operate with God in the 
control of all human affairs. It is, however, less 
harsh to admit that these two must be accompanied 
by a third factor, which is Art. For that the pilots’ 
art should co-operate with Occasion—verily I, for 
one, should esteem that a great advantage. Is it 
not soP 

cLIN. It is. 

ATH. Then we must grant that this is equally 
true in the other cases also, by parity of reason- 
ing, including the case of legislation. When all 
the other conditions are present which a country 
needs to possess in the way of fortune if it is 
ever to be happily settled, then every such State 
needs to meet with a lawgiver who holds fast to 
truth, 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Would not, then, the man who possessed 
art in regard to each of the crafts mentioned be able 
to pray aright for that condition which, if it were 
given by Chance, would need only the supplement of 
his own art? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. And if all the other craftsmen mentioned 
just now were bidden to state the object of their 
prayers, they could do so, could they not? 

CLIN. Of course, 

ATH. And the lawgiver, I suppose, could do 
likewise ? 

CLIN. I suppose so, 
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ATH. ‘Come now, O lawgiver,” let us say to him, 
“what are we to give you, and what condition of 
State, to enable you, when you receive it, thence- 
forward to manage the State by yourself satis- 


factorily ?”’ , 

clin, What is the next thing that can rightly be 
said ? 

ATH. You mean, do you not, on the side of the 
lawgiver ? 

cLIN. Yes. 


ATH. This is what he will say: “Give me the 

tate under a monarchy; and let the monarch be 
young, and possessed by nature of a good memory, 
quick intelligence, courage and nobility of manner; 
and let that quality, which we formerly men- 
tioned ? as the necessary accompaniment of all the 
parts of virtue, attend now also on our monarch’s 
soul, if the rest of his qualities are to be of any 
value.” 

cLIN. Temperance, as I think, Megillus, is what 
the Stranger indicates as the necessary accompani- 
ment. Isit not? 

ATH. Yes, Clinias; temperance, that is, of the 
ordinary kind 3; not the kind men mean when they 
use academic language and identify temperance with 
wisdom, but that kind which by natural instinct 
springs up at birth in children and animals, so that 
some are not incontinent, others continent, in respect 
of pleasures; and of this we said ê that, when 
isolated from the numerous so-called “ goods,” it was 
of no account. You understand, of course, what I 
mean. 

CLIN, Certainly. 

* 696 D. 
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ATH, Let our monarch, then, possess this natural 
quality in addition to the other qualities mentioned, 
if the State is to acquire in the quickest and best 
way possible the constitution it needs for the happiest 
kind of life. For there does not exist, nor could 
there ever arise, a quicker and better form of consti- 
tution than this. 

cLIN. How and by what argument, Stranger, 
could one convince oneself that to say this is to speak 
the truth ? 

ATH. It is quite easy to perceive at least this, 
Clinias, that the facts stand by nature’s ordinance in 
the way described. 

cLIN. In what way do you mean? On condition, 
do you say, that there should be a monarch who was 
young, temperate, quick at learning, with a good 
memory, brave and of a noble manner? 

ATH. Add also “ fortunate,”—not in other res- 
pects, but only in this, that in his time there should 
arise a praiseworthy lawgiver, and that, by a piece 
of good fortune, the two of them should meet; for 
if this were so, then God would have done nearly 
everything that he does when he desires that a 
State should be eminently prosperous. The second 
best condition is that there should arise two such 
rulers ; then comes the third best, with three rulers; 
and so on, the difficulty increasing in proportion as 
the number becomes greater, and vice versa. 

CLIN. You mean, apparently, that the best State 
would arise from a monarchy, when it has a first-rate 
lawgiver and a virtuous monarch, and these are the 
conditions under which the change into such a State 
could be effected most easily and quickly ; and, next 
to this, from an oligarchy—or what is it you mean ? 
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ATH. Not at all: the easiest step is from a 
monarchy, the next easiest from a constitutional 
monarchy, the third from some form of democracy. 
An oligarchy, which comes fourth in order, would 
admit of the growth of the best State only with the 
greatest difficulty, since it has the largest number of 
rulers. What I say is that the change takes place 
when nature supplies a true lawgiver, and when it 
happens that his policy is shared by the most power- 
ful persons in the State; and wherever the State 
authorities are at once strongest and fewest in 
number, then and there the changes are usually 
carried out with speed and facility. 

cLIN. How so? We do not understand. 

ATH, Yet surely it has been stated not once, I 
imagine, but many times over. But you, very likely, 
have never so much as set eyes on a monarchical 
State. _ 

cuin. No, nor have I any craving for such a 
sight. 

ATH. You would, however, see in it an illustration 
of what we spoke of just now. 

cLIN. What was that? 

ATH. The fact that a monarch, when he decides 
to change the moral habits of a State, needs no 
great efforts nor a vast length of time, but what he 
does need is to lead the way himself first along the 
desired ‘path, whether it be to urge the citizens 
towards virtue’s practices or the contrary; by his 
personal example he should first trace out the right 
lines, giving praise and honour to these things, 
blame to those, and degrading the disobedient 
according to their several deeds. 

CLIN. Yes, we may perhaps suppose that the rest 
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of the citizens will quickly follow the ruler who 
adopts such a combination of persuasion and force. 

ATH. Let none, my friends, persuade us that a 
State could ever change its laws more quickly or 
more easily by any other way than by the personal 
guidance of the rulers: no such thing could ever 
occur, either now or hereafter. Indeed, that is not 
the result which we find it difficult or impossible to 
bring about ; what is difficult to bring about is rather 
that result which has taken place but rarely through- 
out long ages, and which, whenever it does take 
place in a State, produces in that State countless 
blessings of every kind, 

cLIN. What result do you mean? 

ATH. Whenever a heaven-sent desire for temperate 
and just institutions arises in those who hold high 
positions,—whether as monarchs, or because of con- 
spicuous eminence of wealth or birth, or, haply, as dis- 
playing the character of Nestor, of whom it is said that, 
while he surpassed all men in the force of his eloquence, 
still more did he surpass them in temperance. That 
was, as they say, in the Trojan age, certainly not in 
our time; still, if any such man existed, or shall exist, 
or exists among us now, blessed is the life he leads, 
and blessed are they who join in listening to the words 
of temperance that proceed out of his mouth. So like- 
wise of power in general, the same rule holds good : 
whenever the greatest power coincides in man with 
wisdom and temperance, then the germ of the best 
polity and of the best laws is planted;1 but in 
no other way will it ever come about. Regard this 
as a myth oracularly uttered, and let us take it as 
proved that the rise of a well-governed State is in 
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one way difficult, but in another way—given, that 
is, the condition we mention—it is easier by far and 
quicker than anything else. 

cLIN. No doubt. 

ATH. Let us apply the oracle to your State, and 
so try, like greybeard boys, to model its laws by our 
discourse.} 

cLIN. Yes, let us proceed, and delay no longer. 

ATH. Let us invoke the presence of the God at 
the establishment of the State; and may he hearken, 
and hearkening may he come, propitious and kindly 
to us-ward, to help us in the fashioning of the State 
and its laws. 

CLIN. Yes, may he come! 

ATH. Well, what form of polity is it that we 
intend to impose upon the State? : 

cLIN. What, in particular, do you refer to? Ex- 
plain still more clearly. I mean, is it a democracy, 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy, or a monarchy? For 
certainly you cannot mean a tyranny: that we can 
never suppose. 

ATH. Come now, which of you two would like to 
answer me first and tell me to which of these kinds 
his own polity at home belongs? 

MEG. Is it not proper that I, as the elder, should 
answer first? | 

cLIN. No doubt. 

MEG. In truth, Stranger, when I reflect on the 
Lacedaemonian polity, I am at a loss to tell you. by 
what name one should describe it. It seems to me 
to resemble a tyranny, since the board of ephors it 


1 Cp. 746 A. 
2 naides Paris MS. : waida al. MSS., Zur. 
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contains is a marvellously tyrannical feature; yet 
sometimes it strikes me as, of all States, the nearest 
toademocracy. Still, it would be totally absurd to 
deny that it is an aristocracy; while it includes, 
moreover, a life monarchy, and that the most ancient 
of monarchies, as is affirmed, not only by ourselves, 
but by all the world. But now that I am questioned 
thus suddenly, I am really, as I said, at a loss to say 
definitely to which of these polities it belongs. 

cLin. And I, Megillus, find myself equally per- 
plexed; for I find it very difficult to affirm that our 
Cnosian polity is any one of these. 

ATH. Yes, my good Sirs; for you do, in fact, par- 
take in a number of polities. But those we named 
just now are not polities, but arrangements of States 
which rule or serve parts of themselves, and each is 
named after the ruling power. But if the State 
ought to be named after any such thing, the name it 
should have borne is that of the God who is the true 
ruler of rational men. 

cLIN. Who is that God? 

ATH. May we, then, do a little more story-telling, 
if we are to answer this question suitably ? 

CLIN. Should we not do so? 

ATH. We should. Long ages before even those 
cities existed whose formation we have described 
above, there existed in the time of Cronos, it is 
said, a most prosperous government and settlement, 


l Gavyact@s Schanz: Bavuasrdyv MSS. 

2 avepwrndels Madvig : &v épwrndels MSS. 

3 rov Burnet: rò Paris MSS., Zur. (al. rod) 

t MSS. and Zur. give oùxoùv . .. 5pav to Ath. and Mdvu pty 
obv to Clin.: I follow Schneider, Schanz, al. 
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on which the best of the States now existing is 
modelled. 

cLIN. Evidently it is most important to hear 
about it. 

ATH. I, for one, think so; and that is why I have 
introduced the mention of it. 

MEG. You were perfectly right to do so; and, 
since your story is pertinent, you will be quite right 
in going on with it to the end. 

ATH. I must do as you say. Well, then, tradition 
tells us how blissful was the life of men in that 
age, furnished with everything in abundance, and 
of spontaneous growth. And the cause thereof is 
said to have been this: Cronos was aware of the fact 
that no human being (as we have explained?) is 
capable of having irresponsible control of all human 
affairs without becoming filled with pride and in- 
justice ; so, pondering this fact, he then appointed 
as kings and rulers for our cities, not men, but 
beings of a race that was nobler and more divine, 
namely,daemons. He acted just as we now do in the 
case of sheep and herds of tame animals: we do not set 
oxen as rulers over oxen, or goats over goats, but we, 
who are of a nobler race, ourselves rule over them. 
In like manner the God, in his love for humanity, 
set over us at that time the nobler race of daemons 
who, with much comfort to themselves and much to 
us, took charge of us and furnished peace and modesty 
and orderliness and justice without stint, and thus 
made the tribes of men free from feud and happy. 


1 Cp. Politic. 271. 2 691 C, D. 
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And even to-day this tale has a truth to tell, namely, 
that wherever a State has a mortal, and no god, for 
ruler, there the people have no rest from ills and 
toils; and it deems that we ought by every means 
to imitate the life of the age of Cronos, as tradition 
paints it, and order both our homes and our States 
in obedience to the immortal element within us, 
giving to reason’s ordering the name of “law.” ! 
But if an individual man or an oligarchy or a 
democracy, possessed of a soul which strives after 
pleasures and lusts and seeks to surfeit itself there- 
with, having no continence and being the victim 
of a plague that is endless and insatiate of evil,— 
if such an one shall rule over a State or an individual 
by trampling on the laws, then there is (as I said 
just now) no means of salvation. This, then, is the 
statement, Clinias, which we have to examine, to 
see whether we believe it, or what we are to do. 
cLIN. We must, of course, believe it. 

ATH. Are you aware that, according to some, 
there are as many kinds of laws as there are kinds 
of constitutions? And how many constitutions are 
commonly recognized we have recently recounted.2 
Please do not suppose that the problem now raised 
is one of small importance; rather it is of the 
highest importance. For we are again? faced with 
the problem as to what ought to be the aim of 
justice and injustice. The assertion of the people 
| refer to is this,—that the laws ought not to aim 
either at war or at goodness in general, but ought 
to have regard to the benefit of the established 


element in man (rò Sa:uévov), which claims obedience, is 
reason (vous), 
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polity, whatever it may be, so that it may keep in 
power for ever and never be dissolved ; and that the 
natural definition of justice is best stated in this way. 

CLIN. In what way? 

ATH. That justice is “what benefits the 
stronger.” + 

cLIN. Explain yourself more clearly. 

aTH. This is how it is:—the laws (they say) in 
a State are always enacted by the stronger power? 
Is it not so? 

cLIN. That is quite true. 

ATH. Do you suppose, then (so they argue), that 
a democracy or any other government—even a 
tyrant—if it has gained the mastery, will of its own 
accord set up laws with any other primary aim than 
that of securing the permanence of its own authority? 

cLIN. Certainly not. 

aTH. Then the lawgiver will style these enact- 
ments “justice,” and will punish every transgressor 
as guilty of injustice. 

cun. That is certainly probable. 

ATH. So these enactments will thus and herein 
always constitute justice. 

cLIN. That is, at any rate, what the argument 
asserts. 

ATH. Yes, for this is one of those “agreed 
claims ” concerning government.” 

cLIN. What “claims ” ? 

ATH. Those which we dealt with before, —claims 
as to who should govern whom. It was shown that 
parents should govern children, the older the 
younger, the high-born the low-born, and (if you 
remember) there were many other claims, some of 
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which were conflicting. The claim before us is one 
of these, and we said that 1—to quote Pindar—*“ the 
law marches with nature when it justifies the right 
of might.” 

CLIN. Yes, that is what was said then. 

ATH. Consider now, to which class of men should 
we entrust our State. For the condition referred 
to is one that has already occurred in States 
thousands of times. 

cLIN. What condition? 

ATH. Where offices of rule are open to contest, 
the victors in the contest monopolise power in the 
State so completely that they offer not the smallest 
share in office to the vanquished party or their 
descendants; and each party keeps a watchful eye 
on the other, lest anyone should come into office 
and, in revenge for the former troubles, cause a 
rising against them. Such polities we, of course, 
deny to be polities, just as we deny that laws are 
true laws unless they are enacted in the interest 
of the common weal of the whole State. But where 
the laws are enacted in the interest of a section, we 
call them “ feudalities’’? rather than “ polities ”’ ; 
and the “justice ” they ascribe to such laws is, we 
say, an empty name. Our reason for saying this 
is that in your State we shall assign office to a man, 
not because he is wealthy, nor because he possesses 
any other quality of the kind—such as strength or 
size or birth; but the ministration of the laws must 
be assigned, as we assert, to that man who is most 
obedient to the laws and wins the victory for 


2 A word coined (like the Greek) to suggest a constitution 
based on ‘‘feuds” or party-divisions, 
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obedience in the State,—the highest office to the 
first, the next to him that shows the second degree 
of mastery, and the rest must similarly be assigned, 
each in succession, to those that come next in order. 
And those who are termed “magistrates” I have 
now called “ ministers ” 1 of the laws, not for the sake 
of coining a new phrase, but in the belief that 
salvation, or ruin, for a State hangs upon nothing 
so much as this. For wherever in a State the law 
is subservient and impotent, over that State I see 
ruin- impending; but wherever the law is lord over 
the magistrates, and the magistrates are servants to 
the law, there I descry salvation and all the blessings 
that the gods bestow on States. 

cLIN. Aye, by Heaven, Stranger; for, as befits 
your age, you have keen sight. 

ATH. Yes; for a man’s vision of such objects is 
at its dullest when he is young, but at its keenest 
when he is old. 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH. What, then, is to be our next step? May 
we not assume that our immigrants have arrived and 
are in the country, and should we not proceed with 
our address to them? 

CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. Let us, then, speak to them thus :—“ O men, 
that God who, as old tradition 2 tells, holdeth the be- 
ginning, the end, and the centre of all things that 
exist, completeth his circuit by nature’s ordinance in 
straight, unswerving course. With him followeth 
Justice always, as avenger of them that fall short 
of the divine law; and she, again, is followed by 


* Probably Orphic, quoted thus by the Scholiast: Zeds 


/ 4 
APX, Zevs pécoa, Aids Ò Èk wavta TÉTUKTQL. 
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every man who would fain be happy, cleaving to 
her with lowly and orderly behaviour; but whoso is 
uplifted by vainglory, or prideth himself on his 
riches or his honours or his comeliness of body, and 
through this pride joined to youth and folly, is in- 
flamed in soul with insolence, dreaming that he has 
no need of ruler or guide, but rather is competent 
himself to guide others,—such an one is abandoned 
and left behind by the God, and when left behind 
he taketh to him others of like nature, and by his 
mad prancings throweth all into confusion: to many, 
indeed, he seemeth to be some great one, but after 
no long time he payeth the penalty, not unmerited, 
to Justice, when he bringeth to total ruin himself, 
his house, and his country. Looking at these things, 
thus ordained, what ought the prudent man to do, 
or to devise, or to refrain from doing?” 

cLIN. The answer is plain: Every man ought so 
to devise as to be of the number of those who 
follow in the steps of the God. 

ATH. What conduct, then, is dear to God and in 
his steps? One kind of conduct, expressed in one 
ancient phrase,! namely, that “like is dear to like” 
when it is moderate, whereas immoderate things are 
dear neither to one another nor to things moderate. 
In our eyes God will be “the measure of all things ” 
in the highest degree—a degree much higher than 
is any “man” they talk of.4 He, then, that is to 
become dear to such an one must needs become, so 
far as he possibly can, of a like character; and, 
according to the present argument, he amongst us 


2 An allusion to the dictum of the sophist Protagoras— 
‘‘Man is the measure of all things,” cp. Craéyl. 386 Aff. ; 
Theaet. 152 A. 
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that is temperate is dear to God, since he is like 
him, while he that is not temperate is unlike and at 
enmity,—as is also he who is unjust, and so likewise 
with the rest, by parity of reasoning. On this there 
follows, let us observe, this further rule,—and of all 
rules it is the noblest and truest,—that to engage 
in sacrifice and communion with the gods continually, 
by prayers and offerings and devotions of every kind, 
is a thing most noble and good and helpful towards 
the happy life, and superlatively fitting also, for the 
good man; but for the wicked, the very opposite. 
For the wicked man is unclean of soul, whereas the 
good man is clean; and from him that is defiled no 
good man, nor god, can ever rightly receive gifts. 
Therefore all the great labour that impious men 
spend upon the gods is in vain, but that of the 
pious is most profitable to them all. Here, then, is 
the mark at which we must aim; but as to the shafts 
we should shoot, and (so to speak) the flight of 
them,—what kind of shafts, think you, would fly 
most straight to the mark? First of all, we say, 
if—after the honours paid to the Olympians and 
the gods who keep the State—we should assign the 
Even and the Left as their honours to the gods of 
the under-world, we would be aiming most straight 
at the mark of piety—as also in assigning to the 
former gods the things superior, the opposites of 
these.t Next after these gods the wise man will 
(number) is ‘‘superior” to the Even, and the “ Right.” (side) 
to the ‘‘ Left” (as also the ‘‘ Male” to the ‘“‘ Female”). It 
is here laid down that ‘‘honours” (or worship) of the 
“superior” grade are to be offered only to the deities of 
Olympus, or of the State, and inferior honours only to the 
deities of the underworld. In Greek augury, also, the left 


was the side of ill omen (sinister), whereas in Roman 
augury the right is so. 
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offer worship to the daemons, and after the daemons 
to the heroes. After these will come private shrines 
legally dedicated to ancestral deities; and next, 
honours paid to living parents. For to these duty 
enjoins that the debtor should pay back the first 
and greatest of debts, the most primary of all dues, 
and that he should acknowledge that all that he 
owns and has belongs to those who begot and 
reared him, so that he ought to give them service 
to the utmost of his power—with substance, with 
body, and with soul, all three,—thus making returns 
for the loans of care and pain spent on the children 
by those who suffered on their behalf in bygone 
years, and recompensing the old in their old age, 
when they need help most. And throughout all 
his life he must diligently observe reverence of 
speech towards his parents above all things, seeing 
that for light and winged words there is a most 
heavy penalty,—for over all such matters Nemesis, 
messenger of Justice, is appointed to keep watch ;1 
wherefore the son must yield to his parents when 
they are wroth, and when they give rein to their 
wrath either by word or deed, he must pardon them, 
seeing that it is most natural for a father to be 
especially wroth when he deems that he is wronged 
by his own son. When parents die, the most modest 
funeral rites are the best, whereby the son neither 
exceeds the accustomed pomp, nor falls short of 
what his forefathers paid to their sires; and in like 
manner he should duly bestow the yearly attentions, 
which ensure honour, on the rites already com- 


* Cp. S. Matth, xii. 36: ‘‘ Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment,” 
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pleted. He should always venerate them, by never 
failing to provide a continual memorial, and assign- 
ing to the deceased a due share of the means which 
fortune provides for expenditure. Every one of us, 
if we acted thus and observed these rules of life, 
would win always a due reward from the gods and 
from all that are mightier than ourselves, and would 
pass the greatest part of our lives in the enjoyment 
of hopes of happiness. As regards duties to 
children, relations, friends and citizens, and those 
of service done to strangers for Heaven's sake, and 
of social intercourse with all those classes,—by ful- 
filling which a man should brighten his own life and 
order it as the law enjoins,—the sequel of the laws 
themselves, partly by persuasion and partly (when 
men’s habits defy persuasion) by forcible and just 
chastisement, will render our State, with the con- 
currence of the gods, a blessed State and a prosperous. 
There are also matters which a lawgiver, if he shares 
my view, must necessarily regulate, though they are 
ill-suited for statement in the form of a law; in 
dealing with these he ought, in my opinion, to 
produce a sample for his own use and that of those 
for whom he is legislating, and, after expounding 
all other matters as best he can, pass on next to 
commencing the task of legislation. 

cuin. What is the special form in which such 
matters are laid down? 

aTH. It is by no means easy to embrace them 
all in a single model of statement (so to speak); but 
let us conceive of them in some such way as this, in 
case we may succeed in affirming something definite 
about them. 

cuin. Tell us what that “something ” is. 
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ATH. I should desire the people to be as docile 
as possible in the matter of virtue; and this evidently 
is what the legislator will endeavour to effect in all 
his legislation. 

clin. Assuredly. 

ATH. I thought the address we have made might 
prove of some help in making them listen to its 
monitions with souls not utterly savage, but in a 
more civil and less hostile mood. So that we may 
be well content if, as I say, it renders the hearer 
even but a little more docile, because a little less 
hostile. For there is no great plenty or abundance 
of persons anxious to become with all speed as good 
as possible; the majority, indeed, serve to show how 
wise Hesiod was when he said,' “smooth is the way 
that leadeth unto wickedness,” and that “no sweat 
is needed to traverse it,” since it is “ passing short,” 
but (he says)— 


“In front of goodness the immortal gods 
Have set the sweat of toil, and thereunto 
Long is the road and steep, and rough withal 
The first ascent ; but when the crest is won, 
"Tis easy travelling, albeit ‘twas hard.” 


cLIN. The poet speaks nobly, I should say. 

ATH. He certainly does. Now I wish to put 
before you what I take to be the result of the 
foregoing argument. 

cLIN. Do so. 

ATH. Let us address the lawgiver and say: 


1 Op. D. 287 ff. 


3 zavv Badham: wav MSS. 
t péper: pépey MSS. : éc: Zur. (after Hesiod). 
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“Tell us, O lawgiver: if you knew what we ought 
to do and say, is it not obvious that you would 
state it?” 

cLIN. Inevitably. 

ATH. “ Now did not we hear you saying a little 
while ago! that the lawgiver should not permit the 
poets to compose just as they please? For they would 
not be likely to know what saying of theirs might 
be contrary to the laws and injurious to the State.”’ 

cLIN. That is quite true. 

ATH. Would our address be reasonable, if we 
were toaddress him on behalf of the poets? in these 
terms ?— 

cLiIN. What terms? 

ATH, These :—“ There is, O lawgiver, an ancient 
saying—constantly repeated by ourselves and 
endorsed by everyone else—that whenever a poet 
is seated on the Muses’ tripod, he is not in his 
senses, but resembles a fountain, which gives free 
course to the upward rush of water; and, since his 
art consists in imitation, he is compelled often to 
contradict himself, when he creates characters of 
contradictory moods; and he knows not which of 
these contradictory utterances is true. But it is not 
possible for the lawgiver in his law thus to compose 
two statements about a single matter; but he must 
always publish one single statement about one 
matter. Take an example from one of your own 
recent statements.* A funeral may be either exces- 
sive or defective or moderate: of these three alter- 
natives you chose one, the moderate, and this you 
prescribe, after praising it unconditionally. I, on 
the other hand, if (in my poem) I had a wife of sur- 


t 656 ff, Cp. 719 D. 3 Cp. 717 E. 
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passing wealth, and she were to bid me bury her, 
would extol the tomb of excessive grandeur ; while 
a poor and stingy man would praise the defective 
tomb, and the person of moderate means, if a 
moderate man himself, would praise the same one 
as you. But you should not merely speak of a thing 
as ‘moderate, in the way you have now done, but 
you should explain what ‘the moderate’ is, and 
what is its size; otherwise it is too soon for you to- 
propose that such a statement should be made 
law.” 

CLIN. Exceedingly true. 

ATH. Should, then, our appointed president of 
the laws commence his laws with no such prefatory 
statement, but declare at once what must be done 
and what not, and state the penalty which threatens 
disobedience, and so turn off to another law, 
without adding to his statutes a single word of 
encouragement and persuasion? Just as is the way 
with doctors, one treats us in this fashion, and 
another in that: they have two different methods, 
which we may recall, in order that, like children 
who beg the doctor to treat them by the mildest 
method, so we may make a like request of the law- 
giver. Shall I give an illustration of what I mean? 
There are men that are doctors, we say, and others 
that are doctors’ assistants; but we call the latter 
also, to be sure, by the name of “ doctors.”’ 

cLIN. We do. 

ATH. These, whether they be free-born or slaves, 
acquire their art under the direction of their masters, 
by observation and practice and not by the study 
of nature—which is the way in which the free-born 
doctors have learnt the art themselves and in which 
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_ they instruct their own disciples. Would you assert 
that we have here two classes of what are called 
“ doctors” ? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. You are also aware that, as the sick folk 
in the cities comprise both slaves and free men, the 
slaves are usually doctored by slaves, who either run 
round the town or wait in their surgeries; and not 
one of these doctors either gives or receives any 
account of the several ailments of the various 
domestics, but prescribes for each what he deems 
right from experience, just as though he had exact 
knowledge, and with the assurance of an autocrat ; 
then up he jumps and off he rushes to‘another sick 
domestic, and thus he relieves his master in his 
attendance on the sick. But the free-born doctor 
is mainly engaged in visiting and treating the 
ailments of free men, and he does so by investi- 
gating them from the commencement and according 
to the course of nature; he talks with the patient 
himself and with his friends, and thus both learns 
himself from the sufferers and imparts instruction 
to them, so far as possible; and he gives no pre- 
scription until he has gained the patient's consent, 
and only then, while securing the patient's continued 
docility by means of persuasion, does he attempt to 
complete the task of restoring him to health. Which 
of these two methods of doctoring shows the better 
doctor, or of training, the better trainer? Should 
the doctor perform one and the same function in 
two ways, or do it in one way only* and that the 
worse way of the two and the less humane P 

cLIN. The double method, Stranger, is by far the 


better. 
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ATH. Do you wish us to examine the double 
method and the single as applied also to actual legis- 
lation? 

cLIN. Most certainly I wish it. 

ATH. Come, tell me then, in Heaven’s name,— 
what would be the first law to be laid down by the 
lawgiver? Will he not follow the order of nature, 
and in his ordinances regulate first the starting-point 
of generation in States? 

cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. Does not the starting-point of generation 
in all States lie in the union and partnership of 
marriage ? 1 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. So it seems that, if the marriage laws 
were the first to be enacted,.that would be the right 
course in every State. 

cLIN. Most assuredly. 

ATH. Let us state the law in its simple form first: 
how will itrun? Probably like this :—“ A man shall 
marry when he is thirty years old and under five and 
thirty; if he fails to do so, he shall be punished 
both by a fine in money and by degradation, the fine 
being of such and such an amount, and the degrada- 
tion of such and such a kind.” Such shall be the 
simple form of marriage law. The double form shall 
be this,—“ A man shall marry when he is thirty 
years old and under thirty-five, bearing in mind that 
this is the way by which the human race, by nature’s 
ordinance, shares in immortality, a thing for which 
nature has implanted in everyone a keen desire. 
The desire to win glory, instead of lying in a name- 


2 But cp. 772 D. Cp. also Ar. Pol. 1252 28. 
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less grave, aims at a like object. Thus mankind is 
by nature coeval with the whole of time, in that it 
accompanies it continually both now and in the 
future; and the means by which it is immortal is 
this :—by leaving behind it children’s children and 
continuing ever one and the same, it thus by repro- 
duction shares in immortality. That a man should 
deprive himself thereof voluntarily is never an act 
of holiness; and he who denies himself wife and 
children is guilty of such intentional deprivation. 
He who obeys the law may be dismissed without 
penalty, but he that disobeys and does not marry 
when thirty-five years old shall pay a yearly fine of 
such and such an amount,—lest he imagine that single 
life brings him gain and ease,—and he shall have no 
share in the honours which are paid from time to 
time by the younger men in the State to their 
seniors. When one hears and compares this law 
with the former one, it is possible to judge in each 
particular case whether the laws ought to be at 
least double in length, through combining threats 
with persuasion, or only single in length, through 
employing threats alone. 

MEG. Our Laconian way, Stranger, is to prefer 
brevity always. But were I bidden to choose which 
of these two statutes I should desire to have enacted 
in writing in my State, I should choose the longer ; 
and what is more, I should make the same choice in 
the case of every law in which, as in the example 
before us, these two alternatives were offered. It is 
necessary, however, that the laws we are now enact- 
ing should have the approval of our friend Clinias 
also; for it is his State which is now proposing to 
make use of such things, 
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cLIN. I highly approve of all you have said, 
Megillus. 

ATH. Still, it is extremely foolish to argue about 
the length or brevity of writings, for what we should 
value, I suppose, is not their extreme brevity or 
prolixity, but their excellence ; and in the case of 
the laws mentioned just now, not only does the one 
form possess double the value of the other in respect 
of practical excellence, but the example of the two 
kinds of doctors, recently mentioned,! presents a very 
exact analogy. But as regards this, it appears that 
no legislator has ever yet observed that, while it 
is in their power to make use in their law-making 
of two methods,—namely, persuasion and force,— 
in so far as that is feasible in dealing with the un- 
cultured populace, they actually employ one method 
only: in their legislation they do not temper com- 
pulsion with persuasion, but use untempered force 
alone. And I, my dear sirs, perceive still a third 
requisite which ought to be found in laws, but which 
is nowhere to be found at present. 

cLIN. What is it you allude to? 

ATH. A matter which, by a kind of divine direc- 
tion, has sprung out of the subjects we have now 
been discussing. It was little more than dawn when 
we began talking about laws, and now it is high 
noon, and here we are in this entrancing resting- 
place ; all the time we have been talking of nothing 
but laws, yet it is only recently that we have begun, 
as it seems, to utter laws, and what went before was 
all simply preludes to laws. What is my object in 
saying this? It is to explain that all utterances and 
vocal expressions have preludes and tunings-up (as 
one might call them), which provide a kind of artistic 
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preparation which assists towards the further develop- 
ment of the subject. Indeed, we have examples 
before us of preludes, admirably elaborated, in those 
prefixed to that class of lyric ode called the “nome,” 1 
and to musical compositions of every description. But 
for the “ nomes” (ie. laws) which are real “ nomes ” 
—and which we designate “ political ”—no one has 
ever yet uttered a prelude, or composed or published 
one, just as though there were no such thing. But 
our present conversation proves, in my opinion, that 
there is such a thing; and it struck me Just now 
that the laws we were then stating are something 
more than simply double, and consist of these two 
things combined—law, and prelude to law. The 
part which we called the “ despotic prescription ° — 
comparing it to the prescriptions of the slave-doctors 
we mentioned—is unblended law; but the part 
which preceded this, and which was uttered as per- 
suasive thereof, while it actually is “ persuasion,” 
yet serves also the same purpose as the prelude to 
an oration. To ensure that the person to whom 
the lawgiver addresses the law should accept the 
prescription quietly—and, because quietly, in a 
docile spirit,—that, as I supposed, was the evident 
object with which the speaker uttered all his per- 
suasive discourse.? Hence, according to my argu- 
ment, the right term for it would be, not legal 
“statement,” but “prelude,” and no other word. 
Having said this, what is the next statement I would 
desire to make? It is this: that the lawgiver must 
never omit to furnish preludes, as prefaces both to 
the laws as a whole and to each individual statute, 


1 Cp. 700 B. 2 Cp. 718 CE. 
3 Cp. 715 E ff. 
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whereby they shall surpass their original form by as 
much as the “double” examples recently given 
surpassed the “single.”’ 

cLIN. 1, for my part, would charge the expert in 
these matters to legislate thus, and not otherwise. 

ATH. You are right, I believe, Clinias, in asserting 
at least thus much,—that all laws have preludes, 
and that, in commencing each piece of legislation, 
one ought to preface each enactment with the 
prelude that naturally belongs to it—for the state- 
ment that is to follow the prelude is one of no small 
importance, and it makes a vast difference whether 
these statements are distinctly or indistinctly remem- 
bered ; still, we should be wrong if we prescribed 
that all statutes, great and small, should be equally 
provided with preludes. For neither ought that to 
be done in the case of songs and speeches of every 
kind ; for they all naturally have preludes, but we 
cannot employ them always; that is a thing which 
must be left in each case to the judgment of the 
actual orator or singer or legislator. 

cLIN. What you say is, I believe, very true. But 
let us not spend more time, Stranger, in delay, but 
return to our main subject, and start afresh (if you 
agree) from the statements you made above—and 
made not by way of prelude. Let us, then, repeat 
from the start the “second thoughts” that are 
“best” (to quote the players’ proverb), treating 
them throughout asa prelude, and not, as before, as a 
chance discourse ; and let us handle the opening part 
as being confessedly a prelude. As to the worship of 
the gods and the attention to be paid to ancestors, our 
previous statement?! is quite sufficient ; it ıs what 
comes next to these that you must try to state, until 
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the whole of the prelude has been, in our opinion, 
adequately set forth by you. After that you will 
proceed with your statement of the actual laws. 

ATH. So thenthe prelude we previously composed 
concerning the gods and those next to the gods, and 
concerning parents, living and dead, was, as we now 
declare, sufficient; and you are now bidding me, I 
understand, to bring up, as it were, to the light of 
day the residue of this same subject. 

cuin. Most certainly. 

aTH. Well, surely it is both fitting and of the 
greatest mutual advantage that, next to the matters 
mentioned, the speaker and his hearers should deal 
with the question of the degree of zeal or slackness 
which men ought to use in respect of their souls, 
their bodies, and their goods, and should ponder 
thereon, and thus get a grasp of education as far as 
possible. Precisely this, then, is the statement which 
we must actually make-and listen to next. 

cLIN. Perfectly right. 
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ATH. Let everyone who has just heard the ordin- 
ances concerning gods and dear forefathers now give 
ear. 

Of all a man’s own belongings, the most divine 
is his soul, since it is most his own. A man’s own 
belongings are invariably twofold: the stronger 
and better are the ruling elements, the weaker 
and worse those that serve; wherefore of one’s 
own belongings one must honour those that rule 
above those that serve. Thus it is that in charging 
men to honour their own souls next after the gods 
who rule and the secondary divinities, I am giving 
a right injunction. But there is hardly a man of us 
all who pays honour rightly, although he fancies 
he dees so; for honour paid to a thing divine is 
beneficent, whereas nothing that is maleficent con- 
fers honour; and he that thinks to magnify his soul 
by words or gifts or obeisances, while he is improv- 
ing it no whit in goodness, fancies indeed that he 
is paying it honour, but in fact does not do so. 
Every boy, for example, as soon as he has grown 
to manhood, deems himself capable of learning all 
things, and supposes that by lauding his soul he 
honours it, and by eagerly permitting it to do what- 
soever it pleases. But by acting thus, as we now 
declare, he is not honouring his soul, but injuring 
it; whereas, we affirm, he ought to pay honour to 
it next after the gods. Again, when a man counts 
not himself but others responsible always for his 
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own sins and for the most and greatest evils, and 
exempts himself always from blame, thereby honour- 
ing, as he fancies, his own soul,—then he is far 
indeed from honouring it, since he is doing it injury. 
Again, when a man gives way to pleasures contrary 
to the counsel and commendation of the lawgiver, 
he is by no means conferring honour on his soul, 
‘but rather dishonour, by loading it with woes and 
remorse. Again, in the opposite case, when toils, 
fears, hardships and pains are commended, and a 
man flinches from them, instead of stoutly enduring 
them,—then by his flinching he confers no honour 
on his soul; for by all such actions he renders it 
dishonoured. Again, when a man deems life at any 
price to be a good thing, then also he does not 
honour, but dishonour, to his soul; for he yields to 
the imagination of his soul that the conditions in 
Hades are altogether evil, instead of opposing it, 
by teaching and convincing his soul that, for all it 
knows, we may find, on the contrary, our greatest 
blessings in the realm of the gods below. Again, 
when aman honours beauty above goodness, this is 
nothing else than a literal and total dishonouring of 
the soul; for such a statement asserts that the body 
is more honourable than the soul,—but falsely, since 
nothing earth-born is more honourable than the 
things of heaven, and he that surmises otherwise 
concerning the soul knows not that in it he possesses, 
and neglects, a thing most admirable. Again, when 
a man craves to acquire wealth ignobly, or feels no 
qualm in so acquiring it, he does not then by his 
gifts pay honour to his soul,—far from it, in sooth !— 
for what is honourable therein and noble he is 
bartering away for a handful of gold; yet all the 
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gold on earth, or under it, does not equal the price 
of goodness. To speak shortly :—in respect of the 
things which the lawgiver enumerates and describes 
as either, on the one hand, base and evil, or, on the 
other hand, noble and good, if any man refuses to 
avoid by every means the one kind, and with all-his 
power to practise the other kind,—such a man knows 
not that everyone who acts thus is treating most 
dishonourably and most disgracefully that most divine 
of things, his soul. Hardly anyone takes account 
of the greatest “judgment” (as men call it) upon 
evil-doing ; that greatest judgment is this,— to grow 
like unto men that are wicked, and, in so growing, 
to shun good men and good counsels and cut one- 
self off from them,! but to cleave to the company 
of the wicked and follow after them; and he that 
is joined to such men inevitably acts and is acted 
upon in the way that such men bid one another to 
act. Now such a resultant condition is not a “ judg- 
ment ” (for justice and judgment are things honour- 
able), but a punishment, an infliction that follows 
on injustice; both he that undergoes this and he 
that undergoes it not are alike wretched,—the one 
in that he remains uncured, the other in that he is 
destroyed in order to secure the salvation of many 
others. 

Thus we declare that honour, speaking generally, 
consists in following the better, and in doing our 
utmost to effect the betterment of the worse, when it 
admits of being bettered. Man has no possession 
better fitted by nature than the soul for the avoidance 
of evil and the tracking and taking of what is best of 
all, and living in fellowship therewith, when he has 


2 Cp. 731 C, 854 C f£, 957 BEE , 
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taken it, for all his life thereafter. Wherefore the soul 
is put second? in order of honour; as for the third, 
everyone would conceive that this place naturally be- 
longs to the honour due to the body. But here again 
one has to investigate the various forms of honour,— 
which of them are genuine, which spurious; and this 
is the lawgiver’s task. Now he, as I suppose, declares 
that the honours are these and of these kinds:— 
the honourable body is not the fair body nor the 
strong nor the swift nor the large, nor yet the body 
that is sound in health,—although this is what many 
believe ; neither is it a body of the opposite kind 
to any of these; rather those bodies which hold 
the mean position between all these opposite ex- 
tremes are by far the most temperate and stable; 
for while the one extreme makes the souls puffed 
up and proud, the other makes them lowly and 
spiritless. The same holds good of the possession 
of goods and chattels, and they are to be valued 
on a similar scale. In each case, when they are in 
excess, they produce enmities and feuds both in 
States and privately, while if they are deficient they 
produce, as a rule, serfdom. And let no man love 
riches for the sake of his children, in order that he 
may leave them as wealthy as possible; for that is 
good neither for them nor for the State. For the 
young the means that attracts no flatterers, yet is 
not lacking in things necessary, is the most har- 
monious of all and the best; for it is in tune with 
us and in accord, and thus it renders. our life in all 
respects painless. To his children it behoves a man 
to bequeath modesty, not money, in abundance. 
We imagine that chiding the young for their irrever- 
ence is the way to bequeath this; but no such 
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result follows from the admonition commonly given 
nowadays to the young, when people tell them that 
“youth must reverence everyone.’ Rather will 
the prudent lawgiver admonish the older folk to 
reverence the young, and above all to beware lest 
any of them be ever seen or heard by any of the 
young either doing or saying anything shameful; 
for where the old are shameless, there inevitably 
will also the young be very impudent. The most 
effective way of training the young—as well as the 
older people themselves—is not by admonition, but 
by plainly practising throughout one’s own life the 
admonitions which one gives to others. By paying 
honour and reverence to his kinsfolk, and all who 
share in the worship of the tribal gods and are 
sprung from the same blood, a man will, in pro- 
portion to his piety, secure the good-will of the 
gods of Birth to bless his own begetting of children, 
Moreover, a man will find his friends and companions 
kindly disposed, in regard to life’s intercourse, if he 
sets higher than they do the value and importance 
of the services he receives from them, while counting 
the favours he confers on them as of less value than 
they are deemed by his companions and friends 
themselves. In relation to his State and fellow- 
citizens that man is by far the best who, in pre- 
ference to a victory at Olympia or in any other 
contest of war or peace, would choose to have a 
victorious reputation for service to his native laws, 
as being the one man above all others who has 
served them with distinction throughout his life. 
Further, a man should regard contracts made with 
strangers as specially sacred; for practically all the 
sins against Strangers are—as compared with those 
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against citizens—connected more closely with an 
avenging deity. For the stranger, inasmuch as he 
is without companions or kinsfolk, is the more to be 
pitied by men and gods; wherefore he that is most 
able to avenge succours them most readily, and the 
most able of all, in every case, is the Strangers’ 
daemon and god, and these follow in the train of 
Zeus Xenios.1 Whoso, then, is possessed of but a 
particle of forethought will take the utmost care to 
go through life to the very end without committing 
any offence in respect of Strangers. Of offences 
against either Strangers or natives, that which 
touches suppliants is in every case the most grave; 
for when a suppliant, after invoking a god as witness, 
is cheated of his compact, that god becomes the 
special guardian of him who is wronged, so that he 
will never be wronged without vengeance being 
taken for his wrongs. 

As concerns a man’s social relations towards his 
parents, himself and his own belongings, towards the 
State also and friends and kindred,—whether foreign 
relations or domestic,—our exposition is now fairly 
complete. It remains to expound next the character 
which is most conducive to nobility of life; and after 
that we shall have to state all the matters which are 
subject, not to law, but rather to praise or blame,— 
as the instruments whereby the citizens are educated 
individually and rendered more tractable and well- 
inclined towards the laws which are to be imposed 
on them. Of all the goods, for gods and men alike, 
truth stands first. ‘Thereof let every man partake 
from his earliest days, if he purposes to become 
blessed and happy, that so he may live his life as a 


1! The supreme Guardian of the rights of hospitality. 
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true man so long as possible. He is a trusty man; 
but untrustworthy is the man who loves the volun- 
tary lie; and senseless is the man who loves the 
involuntary lie; and neither of these two is to be 
envied. For everyone that is either faithless or 
foolish is friendless; and since, as time goes on, he 
is found out, he is making for himself, in his woeful 
old-age, at life's close, a complete solitude, wherein 
his lite becomes almost equally desolate whether his 
companions and children are living or dead. He that 
does no wrong is indeed a man worthy of honour; 
but worthy of twice as much honour as he, and more, 
is the man who, in addition, consents not to wrong- 
doers when they do wrong;! for while the former 
counts as one man, the latter counts as many, in that 
he informs the magistrates of the wrongdoing of the 
rest. And he that assists the magistrates in punish- 
ing, to the best of his power,—let him be publicly 
proclaimed to be the Great Man of the State and 
perfect, the winner of the prize for excellence. 

Upon temperance and upon wisdom one should 
bestow the same praise, and upon all the other 
goods which he who possesses them can not only 
keep himself, but can share also with others. He 
that thus shares these should be honoured as highest 
in merit; and he that would fain share them but 
cannot, as second in merit; while if a man is jealous 
and unwilling to share any good things with anyone 
in a friendly spirit, then the man himself must be 
blamed, but his possession must not be disesteemed 
any the more because of its possessor,—rather one 
should strive to gain it with all one’s might. Let 
every one of us be ambitious to gain excellence, but 
without jealousy. For a man of this character en- 
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larges a State, since he strives hard himself and does 
not thwart the others by calumny; but the jealous 
man, thinking that calumny of others is the best 
way to secure his own superiority, makes less effort 
himself to win true excellence, and disheartens his 
rivals by getting them unjustly blamed ; whereby he 
causes the whole State to be ill-trained for com- 
peting in excellence, and renders it, for his part, 
less large in fair repute. Every man ought to be at 
once passionate and gentle in the highest degree.! 
For, on the one hand, it is impossible to escape from 
other men’s wrongdoings, when they are cruel and 
hard to remedy, or even wholly irremediable, other- 
wise than by victorious fighting and self-defence, 
and by punishing most rigorously ; and this no soul 
can achieve without noble, passion. But, on the 
other hand, when men commit wrongs which are 
remediable, one should, in the first place, recognize 
that every wrongdoer is a wrongdoer involuntarily ; 2 
for no one anywhere would ever voluntarily acquire 
any of the greatest evils, least of all in his own most 
precious possessions. And most precious in very 
truth to every man is, as we have said, the soul. No 
one, therefore, will voluntarily admit into this most 
precious thing the greatest evil and live possessing 
it all his life long. Now while in general the wrong- 
doer and he that has these evils are to be pitied, it 
is permissible to show pity to the man that has evils 
that are remediable, and to abate one’s passion and 
treat him gently, and not to keep on raging like a 
scolding wife; but in dealing with the man who is 
totally and obstinately perverse and wicked one must 
give free course to wrath. Wherefore we affirm 


2 Cp. 860 C ff. ; 863 B ff. ; Protag. 345 D ; Tim. 86 D. 
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that it behoves the good man to be always at once 
passionate and gentle. 

There is an evil, great above all others, which 
most men have, implanted in their souls, and which 
each one of them excuses in himself and makes 
no effort to avoid. It is the evil indicated in the 
saying that every man is by nature a lover of 
self, and that it is right that he should be such.! 
But the truth is that the cause of all sins in every 
case lies in the person’s excessive love of self. For 
the lover is blind in his view of the object loved, so 
that he is a bad judge? of things just and good and 
noble, in that he deems himself bound always to 
value what is his own more than what is true; for 
the man who is to attain the title of “ Great” must 
be devoted neither to himself nor to his own belong- 
ings, but to things just, whether they happen to be 
actions of his own or rather those of another man. 
And it is from this same sin that every man has 
derived the further notion that his own folly is 
wisdom; whence it comes about that though we 
know practically nothing, we fancy that we know 
everything; and since we wiil not entrust to others 
the doing of things we do not understand, we 
necessarily go wrong in doing them ourselves. 
Wherefore every man must shun excessive self-love, 
and ever follow after him that is better than himself, 
allowing no shame to prevent him from so doing. 

Precepts that are less important than these and 


1 Cp. Eur. Frag. 460: 
éxeivo yap memovd bwep mayTes Bporol* 
pirav padiot èuavTòv oùk aloxvvomat. 
Ar. Rhet. 1371 19; Pol. 1263> 2. 
2 Cp. Rep. 474 D, E. 
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oftentimes repeated—but no less profitable—a man 
should repeat to himself by way of reminder; for 
where there is a constant efflux, there must also be 
a corresponding influx, and when wisdom flows away, 
the proper influx consists in recollection ; t wherefore 
men must be restrained from untimely laughter and 
tears,? and every individual, as well as the whole 
State, must charge every man to try to conceal all 
show of extreme joy or sorrow, and to behave him- 
self seemly, alike in good fortune and in evil, accord- 
ing as each man’s Genius? ranges itself,—hoping 
always that God will diminish the troubles that fall 
upon them by the blessings which he bestows, and 
will change for the better the present evils; and as 
to their blessings, hoping that they, contrariwise, 
will, with the help of good fortune, be increased. 
In these hopes, and in the recollections of all these 
truths, it behoves every man to live, sparing no pains, 
but constantly recalling them clearly to the recol- 
lection both of himself and of his neighbour, alike 
when at work and when at play. } 

Thus, as regards the right character of institutions 
and the right character of individuals, we have now 
laid down practically all the rules that are of divine 
sanction. Those that are of human origin we have 
not stated as yet, but state them we must; for our 
converse is with men, not gods. Pleasures, pains and 
desires are by nature especially human; and from 
these, of necessity, every mortal creature is, so to 


1 Cp. Phileb. 33 E ff. 

2 Cp. Rep. 388 E f., 606 C f. 

3 i.e. divine controlling force, or destiny. 
ee a 
(“when daemons oppose certain actions as though facing 
things high and steep ”). 
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say, suspended and dependent by the strongest cords 
of influence. Thus one should commend the 
noblest life, not merely because it is of superior 
fashion in respect of fair repute, but also because, if 
a man consents to taste it and not shun it in his 
youth, it is superior likewise in that which all men 
covet,—an excess, namely, of joy and a deficiency of 
pain throughout the whole of life. That this will 
clearly be the result, if a man tastes of it rightly, will 
at once be fully evident. But wherein does this 
“rightness ” consist? That is the question which 
we must now, under the instruction of our Argument, 
consider; comparing the more pleasant life with the 
more painful, we must in this wise consider whether 
this mode is natural to us, and that other mode 
unnatural. We desire that-pleasure should be ours, 
but pain we neither choose nor desire; and the 
neutral state we do not desire in place of pleasure, 
but we do desire it in exchange for pain; and we 
desire less pain with more pleasure, but we do not 
desire less pleasure with more pain ; and when the 
two are evenly balanced, we are unable to state any 
clear preference. Now all these states—in their 
number, quantity, intensity, equality, and in the 
opposites thereof—have, or have not, influence on 
desire, to govern its choice of each. So these things 
being thus ordered of necessity, we desire that mode 
of life in which the feelings are many, great, and 
intense, with those of pleasure predominating, but 
we do not desire the life in which the feelings of 
pain predominate; and contrariwise, we do not 
desire the life in which the feelings are few, small, 
and gentle, if the painful predominate, but if the 
pleasurable predominate, we do desire it. Further, 
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we must regard the life in which there is an equal 
balance of pleasure and pain as we previously 
regarded the neutral state: we desire the balanced 
life in so far as it exceeds the painful life in point of 
what we like, but we do not desire it in so far 
as it exceeds the pleasant lives in point of the 
things we dislike. The lives of us men must all 
be regarded as naturally bound up in these feelings, 
and what kinds of lives we naturally desire is what 
we must distinguish ; but if we assert that we desire 
anything else, we only say so through ignorance 
and inexperience of the lives as they really are. 
What, then, and how many are the lives in 
which a man—when he has chosen the desirable and 
voluntary in preference to the undesirable and the 
involuntary, and has made it into a private law for 
himself, by choosing what is at once both congenial 
and pleasant and most good and noble—may live as 
happily as man can? Let us pronounce that one of 
them is the temperate life, one the wise, one the 
brave, and let us class the healthy life as one; and 
to these let us oppose four others—the foolish, the 
cowardly, the licentious, and the diseased. He 
that knows the temperate life will set it down as 
gentle in all respects, affording mild pleasures and 
mild pains, moderate appetites and desires void of 
frenzy ; but the licentious lite he will set down as 
violent in all directions, affording both pains and 
pleasures that are extreme, appetites that are 
intense and maddening, and desires the most 
frenzied possible ; and whereas in the temperate life 
the pleasures outweigh the pains, in the licentious 
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life the pains exceed the pleasures in extent, number, 
and frequency. Whence it necessarily results that 
the one life must be naturally more pleasant, the 
other more painful to us; and it isno longer possible 
for the man who desires a pleasant life voluntarily to 
live a licentious life, but it is clear by now (if our 
argument is right) that no man can possibly be 
licentious voluntarily: it is owing to ignorance or 
incontinence, or both, that the great bulk of man- 
kind live lives lacking in temperance. Similarly 
with regard to the diseased life and the healthy life, 
one must observe that while both have pleasures and 
pains, the pleasures exceed the pains in health, but 
the pains the pleasures in disease. Our desire in the 
choice of lives is not that pain should be in excess, 
but the life we have judged the more pleasant is that 
in which pain is exceeded by pleasure. We will assert, 
then, that since the temperate life has its feelings 
smaller, fewer and lighter than the licentious life, 
and the wise life than the foolish, and the brave 
than the cowardly, and since the one life is superior 
to the other in pleasure, but inferior in pain, the 
brave life is victorious over the cowardly and the 
wise over the foolish; consequently the one set of 
lives ranks as more pleasant than the other: the 
temperate, brave, wise, and healthy lives are more 
pleasant than the cowardly, foolish, licentious and 
diseased. To sum up, the life of bodily and spiritual 
virtue, as compared with that of vice, is not only 
more pleasant, but also exceeds greatly in nobility, 
rectitude, virtue and good fame, so that it causes the 
man who lives it to live ever so much more happily 
than he who lives the opposite life. 

Thus far we have stated the prelude of our laws, 
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and here let that statement end: after the prelude 
must necessarily follow the tune,1—or rather, to be 
strictly accurate, a sketch of the State-organisation. 
Now, just as in the case of a piece of webbing, or 
any other woven article, it is not possible to make 
both warp and woof of the same materials, but the 
stuff of the warp must be of better quality—for it is 
strong and is made firm by its twistings, whereas the 
woof is softer and shows a due degree of flexibility 2— 
from this we may see that in some such way we must 
mark out those who are to hold high offices in the 
State and those who are to hold low offices,? after 
applying in each case an adequate educational test. 
For of State organisation there are two divisions, of 
which the one is the appointment of individuals to 
office, the other the assignment of laws to the 
offices, 

But, in truth, before we deal with all these matters 
we must observe the following. In dealing with a 
flock of any kind, the shepherd or cowherd, or the 
keeper of horses or any such animals, will never 
attempt to look after it until he has first applied to 
each group of animals the appropriate purge—which 
is to separate the sound from the unsound, and the 
well-bred from the ill-bred,4 and to send off the 
latter to other herds, while keeping the former under 
his own care; for he reckons that his labour would 
be fruitless and unending if it were spent on bodies 
and souls which nature and ill-nurture have combined 
to ruin, and which themselves bring ruin on a stock 


2 In weaving the ancients used an upright loom, in which 
the fixed, vertical threads of the ‘‘ warp” were of coarser 
fibre than the transverse threads of the ‘‘ woof.” 

3 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1265 18 fff. “Cp. Rep. 410 A. 
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that is sound and clean both in habit and in body,— 
whatever the class of beast,—unless a thorough 
purge be made in the existing herd. This is a 
matter of minor importance in the case of other 
animals, and deserves mention only by way of illustra- 
tion; but in the case of man it is of the highest 
importance for the lawgiver to search out and to 
declare what is proper for each class both as regards 
purging out and all other modes of treatment. For 
instance, in respect of civic purgings, this would be 
the way of it. Of the many possible modes of 
purging, some are milder, some more severe; those 
that are severest and best a lawgiver who was also a 
despot ! might be able to effect, but a lawgiver with- 
out despotic power might be well content if, in 
establishing a new polity and laws, he could effect 
even the mildest of purgations. The best purge is 
painful, like all medicines of a drastic nature,—the 
purge which hales to punishments by means of justice 
linked with vengeance, crowning the vengeance 
with exile or death: it, as a rule, clears out the 
greatest criminals when they are incurable and 
cause serious damage to the State. A milder form 
of purge is one of the following kind :—when, 
owing to scarcity of food, people are in want, and 
display a readiness to follow their leaders in an 
attack on the property of the wealthy,—then the 
lawgiver, regarding all such as a plague inherent in 
the body politic, ships them abroad as gently as 
possible, giving the euphemistic title of “ emigration ” 
to their evacuation. By some means or other this 
must be done by every legislator at the beginning, 
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but in our case the task is now even more simple; 
for we have no need to contrive for the present 
either a form of emigration or any other purgative 
selection ; but just as when there is a confluence of 
floods from many sources—some from springs, some 
from torrents—into a single pool, we have to take 
diligent precautions to ensure that the water may be 
of the utmost possible purity, by drawing it off in 
some cases, and in others by making channels to 
divert its course. Yet toil and risk, it would appear, 
are involved in every exercise of statecraft. Since, 
however, our present efforts are verbal rather than 
actual, let us assume that our collection of citizens is 
now completed, and its purity secured to our satisfac- 
tion; for we shall test thoroughly by every kind of 
test and by length of time the vicious among those 
who attempt to enter our present State as citizens, 
and so prevent their arrival, whereas we shall 
welcome the virtuous with all possible graciousness 
and goodwill. 

And let us not omit to notice this piece of good 
luck—that, just as we said? that the colony of the 
Heraclidae was fortunate in avoiding fierce and 
dangerous strife concerning the distribution of land 
and money and the cancelling of debts (so we are 
similarly lucky); for when a State is obliged to 
settle such strife by law, it can neither leave vested 
interests unaltered nor yet can it in any wise. alter 
them, and no way is left save what one might term 
that of “ pious aspiration”’ and cautious change, little 
by little, extended over a long period, and that way 


carefully tested (like streams flowing into a reservoir) before 
being admitted. 
2 684 E. 
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is this:—there must already exist a supply of men to 
effect the change, who themselves, on each occasion, 
possess abundance of land and have many persons 
in their debt, and who are kind enough to wish to 
give a share of these things to those of them who 
are in want, partly by remissions and partly by dis- 
tributions, making a kind of rule of moderation and 
believing that poverty consists, not in decreasing 
one’s substance, but in increasing one’s greed. For 
this is the main foundation of the security of a State, 
and on this as on a firm keel it is possible to build 
whatever kind of civic organisation may be subse- 
quently built suitable for the arrangement described ; 
but if the foundation be rotten, the subsequent 
political operations will prove by no means easy for 
any State. This difficulty, as we say, we avoid; it 
is better, however, that we should explain the means 
by which, if we had not actually avoided it, we 
might have found a way of escape. Be it explained, 
then, that that means consists in renouncing avarice 
by the aid of justice, and that there is no way of escape, 
broad or narrow, other than this device. So let this 
stand fixed for us now as a kind of pillar of the State. 
The properties of the citizens must be established 
somehow or other on a basis that is secure from 
intestine disputes; otherwise, for people who have 
ancient disputes with one another, men will not of 
their own free will proceed any further with political 
construction, if they have a grain of sense.1 But as 
for those to whom—as to us now—God has given 
a new State to found, and one free as yet from 
internal feuds,—that those founders should excite 


1 There may be an allusion here to Solon; the first step in 
his political reforms was a measure for the abolition of debts 
(‘‘ Seisachtheia ”’). | 
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enmity against themselves because of the distribution 
of land and houses would be a piece of folly com- 
bined with utter depravity of which no man could 
be capable. 

What then would be the plan of a right distribu- 
tion? First, we must fix at the right total the 
number of citizens ; next, we must agree about the 
distribution of them,—into how many sections, and 
each of what size, they are to be divided; and 
among these sections we must distribute, as equally 
as we can, both the land and the houses. An 
adequate figure for the population could not be 
given without reference to the territory and to the 
neighbouring States. Of land we need as much as 
is capable of supporting so many inhabitants of 
temperate habits, and we need no more; and as to 
population, we need a number such that they will 
be able to defend themselves against injury from 
adjoining peoples, and capable also of lending 
some aid to their neighbours when injured. These 
matters we shall determine, both verbally and 
actually, when we have inspected the territory and 
its neighbours; but for the present it is only a sketch 
in outline of our legislation that our argument will 
now proceed to complete. 

Let us assume that there are—as a suitable number 
—5,040 men, to be land-holders and to defend their 
plots; and let the land and houses be likewise 
divided into the same number of parts—the man 
and his allotment forming together one division. 
First, let the whole number be divided into two; 
next into three; then follow in natural order four 
and five, and so on up to ten. Regarding numbers, 
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every man whois making laws must understand at least 
thus much,—what number and what kind of number 
will be most useful for all States. Let us choose that 
which contains the most numerous and most con- 
secutive sub-divisions. Number as a whole com- 
prises every division for all purposes; whereas the 
number 5,040, for purposes of war, and in peace for 
all purposes connected with contributions and dis- 
tributions, will admit of division into no more than 
59 sections, these being consecutive from one up to 
ten.} 

These facts about numbers must be grasped firmly 
and with deliberate attention by those who are 
appointed by law to grasp them: they are exactly 
as we have stated them, and the reason for stating 
them when founding a State is this :—in respect of 
gods, and shrines, and the temples which have to 
be set up for the various gods in the State, and the 
gods and daemons they are to be named after, no 
man of sense,—whether he be framing a new State 
or re-forming an old one that has been corrupted,— 
will attempt to alter the advice from Delphi or 
Dodona or Ammon, or that of ancient sayings, what- 
ever form they take—whether derived from visions 
or from some reported inspiration from heaven. By 
this advice they instituted sacrifices combined with 
rites, either of native origin or imported from 
Tuscany or Cyprus or elsewhere; and by means 
of such sayings they sanctified oracles and statues 
and altars and temples, and marked off for each of 
them sacred glebes. Nothing of all these should 


1 The number 5,040 is here chosen because, for a number 
of moderate size, it has the greatest possible number of 
divisors (59), including all the digits from 1 to 10. 
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the lawgiver alter in the slightest degree ; to each 
section he should assign a god or daemon, or at the 
least a hero; and in the distribution of the land he 
should assign first to these divinities choice domains 
with all that pertains to them, so that, when 
assemblies of each of the sections take place at 
the appointed times, they may provide an ample 
supply of things requisite, and the people may 
fraternize with one another at the sacrifices and gain 
knowledge and intimacy, since nothing is of more 
benefit to the State than this mutual acquaintance ; 
for where men conceal their ways one from another 
in darkness rather than light, there no man will 
ever rightly gain either his due honour or office, or 
the justice that is befitting, Wherefore every man 
in every State must above. all things endeavour to 
show himself always true and sincere towards every- 
one, and no humbug, and also to allow himself to be 
imposed upon by no such person. 

The next move in our settling of the laws is one 
that might at first hearing cause surprise because 
of its unusual character—like the move of a draughts- 
player who quits his “sacred line” ;1! none the 
less, it will be clear to him who reasons it out and 
uses experience that a State will probably have a 
constitution no higher than second in point of 
excellence. Probably one might refuse to accept 
this, owing to unfamiliarity with lawgivers who are 
not also despots :2 but it is, in fact, the most correct 
plan to describe the best polity, and the second 
best, and the third, and after describing them to 
give the choice to the individual who is charged 
with the founding of the settlement. This plan let 

2 Cp. 735 D. 
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us now adopt: let us state the polities which rank 
first, second, and third in excellence; and the choice 
let us hand over to Clinias and to whosoever else 
may at any time wish, in proceeding to the selection 
of such things, to take over, according to his 
own disposition, what he values in his own country. 
That State and polity come first, and those laws 
are best, where there is observed as carefully as 
possible throughout the whole State the old saying 1 
that “friends have all things really in common.” As 
to this condition, — whether it anywhere exists now, 
or ever will exist,—in which there is community 
of wives, children, and all chattels, and all that is 
called “ private ”? is everywhere and by every means 
rooted out of our life, and so far as possible it is 
contrived that even things naturally “ private ” have 
become in a way “ communized, — eyes, for instance, 
and ears and hands seem to see, hear, and act in 
common,—and that all men are, so far as possible, 
unanimous in the praise and blame they bestow, 
rejoicing and grieving at the same things, and that 
they honour with all their heart those laws which 
render the State as unified as possible,—no one will 
ever lay down another definition that is truer or better 
than these conditions in point of super-excellence. 
In such a State,—be it gods or sons of gods that 
dwell in it,—they dwell pleasantly, living such a life 
as this. Wherefore one should not look elsewhere 
for a model constitution, but hold fast to this one, 
and with all one’s power seek the constitution that 
is as like to it as possible. That constitution which 
we are now engaged upon, if it came into being, 


1 A Pythagorean maxim frequently cited by Plato: cp. 
kep. 424 A, Eurip. Orest. 725. 
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would be very near to immortality, and would come 
second in point of merit. The third we shall inves- 
tigate hereafter, if God so will; for the present, 
however, what is this second best polity, and how 
would it come to be of such a character? 

First, let them portion out the land and houses, 
and not farm in common, since such a course is 
beyond the capacity of people with the birth, rearing 
and training we assume. And let the apportionment 
be made with this intention,—that the man who 
receives the portion should still regard it as common 
property of the whole State, and should tend the 
land, which is his fatherland, more diligently than a 
mother tends her children, inasmuch as it, being 
a goddess, is mistress over its mortal population, and 
should observe the same attitude also towards the 
local gods and daemons. And in order that these 
things may remain in this state for ever, these further 
rules must be observed: the number of hearths, as 
now appointed by us, must remain unchanged, and 
must never become either more or less. This will 
be securely effected, in the case of every State, in 
the following way: the allotment-holder shall always 
leave behind him one son, whichever he pleases, as 
the inheritor of his dwelling, to be his successor in 
the tendance of the deified ancestors both of family 
and of State, whether living or already deceased ; as 
to the rest of the children, when a man has more 
than one, he should marry off the females according 
to the law that is to be ordained,! and the males he 
should dispose of to such of the citizens as have no 
male issue, by a friendly arrangement if possible; 


1 Cp. 742 Q, 
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but where such arrangements prove insufficient, or 
where the family is too large either in females or in 
males, or where, on the other hand, it is too small, 
through the occurrence of sterility,—in all these 
cases the magistrates, whom we shall appoint as the 
highest and most distinguished,! shall consider how 
to deal with the excess or deficiency in families, and 
contrive means as best they can to secure that the 
2,040 households shall remain unaltered. There 
are many contrivances possible: where the fertility 
is great, there are methods of inhibition, and con- 
trariwise there are methods of encouraging and 
stimulating the birth-rate, by means of honours and 
dishonours, and by admonitions addressed by the 
old to the young, which are capable in all ways of 
producing the required effect. Moreover, as a final 
step,—in case we are in absolute desperation about 
the unequal condition of our 5,040 households, and 
are faced with a superabundance of citizens, owing 
to the mutual affection of those who cohabit with 
one another, which drives us to despair,—there still 
remains that ancient device which we have often 
mentioned, namely, the sending forth, in friendly wise 
from a friendly nation, of colonies consisting of such 
people as are deemed suitable. On the other hand, 
should the State ever be attacked by a deluging 
wave of disease or ruinous wars, and the houses 
fall much below. the appointed number through 
bereavements, we ought not, of our own free will, to 
introduce new citizens trained with a bastard training 
—but “ necessity ” (as the proverb runs) “ not even 
God himself can compel.” ? 


2 A dictum of Simonides; cp. Protag. 345 B; Laws 818 A fi. 
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Let us then suppose that our present discourse gives 
the following advice :—My most excellent friends, 
be not slack to pay honour, as Nature ordains, 
to similarity and equality and identity and congruity 
in respect of number and of every influence produc- 
tive of things fair and good. Above all, now, in the 
first place, guard throughout your lives the number 
stated ; in the next place, dishonour not the due 
measure of the height and magnitude of your sub- 
stance, as originally apportioned, by buying and 
selling one to another: otherwise, neither will the 
apportioning Lot,! which is divine, fight on your side, 
nor will the lawgiver: for now, in the first place, 
the law lays on the disobedient this injunction :— 
since it has given warning that whoso wills should 
take or refuse an allotment on the understanding 
that, first, the land is sacred to all the gods, and 
further, that prayers shall be made at the first, 
second, and third sacrifices by the priests and 
priestesses,—therefore the man who buys or sells 
the house-plot or land-plot allotted to him must 
suffer the penalty attached to this sin. The officials 
shall inscribe on tablets of cypress-wood written 
records for future reference, and shall place them 
in the shrines; furthermore, they shall place the 
charge of the execution of these matters in the hands 
of that magistrate who is deemed to be most keen of 
vision, in order that all breaches of these rules may 
be brought to their notice, and they may punish the 
man who disobeys both the law and the god. How 
great a blessing the ordinance now described—-when 
the appropriate organisation accompanies it—proves 


1 The lot was supposed to record the verdict of God (cp. 
690 C, and Acts i. 26),—hence its sanctity. 
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to all the States that obey it—that is a thing which, 
as the old proverb! says, none that is evil shall 
know, but only he that has become experienced and 
practised in virtuous habits. For in the organisa- 
tion described there exists no excess of money- 
making, and it involves the condition that no 
facility should or can be given to anyone to make 
money by means of any illiberal trade,—inasmuch 
as what is called contemptible vulgarity perverts 
a liberal character,—and also that no one should 
ever claim to heap up riches from any such source. 
Furthermore, upon all this there follows also a law 
which forbids any private person to possess any gold 
or silver, only coin for purposes of such daily exchange 
as it is almost necessary for craftsmen 2 to make use of, 
and all who need such things in paying wages to 
hirelings, whether slaves or immigrants. For these 
reasons we say that our people should possess coined 
money which is legal tender among themselves, but 
valueless elsewhere. As regards the universal 
Hellenic coinage,—for the sake of expeditions and 
foreign visits, as well as of embassies or any other 
missions necessary for the State, if there be need to 
send someone abroad,—for such objects as these it is 
necessary that the State should always possess Hel- 
lenic money. If a private citizen ever finds himself 
obliged to go abroad,? he may do so, after first 
getting leave from the magistrates ; and should he 
come home with any surplus of foreign money, he 
shall deposit it with the State, and take for it an 


* They require coined money for their business dealings 
with one another: cp. Rep. 371 B f. 
3 Cp. 950 D ff. 
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equivalent in home coinage; but should anyone be 
found out keeping it for himself, the money shall be 
confiscated, and the man who is privy to it and fails 
to inform, together with the man who has imported 
it, shall be liable to cursing and reproach and, in 
addition, to a fine not less than the amount of the 
foreign money brought in. In marrying or giving in 
marriage, no one shall give or receive any dowry at 
all. No one shall deposit money with anyone he 
does not trust, nor lend at interest, since it is per- 
missible for the borrower to refuse entirely to pay 
back either interest or principal. 

That these are the best rules for a State to 
observe in practice, one would perceive rightly 
if one viewed them in relation to the primary in- 
tention, The intention of the judicious states- 
man is, we say, not at all the intention which 
the majority would ascribe to him; they would say 
that the good lawgiver should desire that the State, 
for which he is benevolently legislating, should be as 
large and as rich as possible, possessed of silver and 
gold, and bearing rule over as many people as 
possible both by land and sea; and they would add 
that he should desire the State to be as good and as 
happy as possible, if he is a truelegislator. Of these 
objects some are possible of attainment, some 
impossible ; such as are possible the organiser of the 
State will desire; the impossible he will neither 
vainly desire nor attempt. That happiness and 
goodness should go together is well-nigh inevitable,1 
so he will desire the people to be both good and 


rich nor very rich men good, therefore also the very rich 
cannot be happy. 
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happy; but it is impossible for them to be at once 
both good and excessively rich—rich at least as 
most men count riches; for they reckon as rich 
those who possess, in a rare degree, goods worth a 
vast deal of money, and these even a wicked man 
might possess. And since this is so, I would never 
concede to them that the rich man is really happy if 
he is not also good ; while, if a man is superlatively 
good, it is impossible that he should be also super- 
latively rich. ‘‘ Why so?” it may be asked. Because, 
we would reply, the gain derived from both right and 
wrong is more than double that from right alone, 
whereas the expenditure of those who refuse to 
spend either nobly or ignobly is only one-half the 
expenditure of those who are noble and like spend- 
ing on noble objects; consequently, the wealth of 
men who double their gains and halve their expendi- 
ture will never be exceeded by the men whose pro- 
cedure in both respects is just the opposite.1 Now 
of these men, the one is good, and the other not 
bad, so long as he is niggardly, but utterly bad when 
he is not niggardly, and (as we have just said) at no 
time good. For while the one man, since he takes 
both justly and unjustly and spends neither justly nor 
unjustly, is rich (and the utterly bad man, being 
lavish as a rule, is very poor),—the other man, who 
spends on noble objects, and gains by just means 
only, is never likely to become either superlatively 


him a balance of £100. B (a not-good man) gains (justly and 
unjustly) £600. of which he spends £100 on necessaries, and 
nothing on noble objects, leaving him a balance of £500. 
The third type( C) is worse than B becausc he not only gains 
but also spends wrongly. Type 4 shows how the good man 
is neither very rich nor very poor,—B, how the bad man may 
be very rich,—C, how the bad may be very poor. 
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rich or extremely poor. Accordingly, what we 
have stated is true,—that the very rich are not 
good, and not being good, neither are they 
happy. 

Now the fundamental purpose of our laws was this, 
—that the citizens should be as happy as possible, 
and in the highest degree united in mutual friend- 
ship. Friendly the citizens will never be where 
they have frequent legal actions with one another 
and frequent illegal acts, but rather where these are 
the fewest and least possible. We say that in the 
State there must be neither gold nor silver, nor 
must there be much money-making by means of 
vulgar trading or usury or the fattening of gelded 
beasts, but only such profit as farming offers and 
yields, and of this only so much as will not drive a 
man by his money-making to neglect the objects for 
which money exists: these objects are the soul and 
the body, which without gymnastic and the other 
branches of education would never become things of 
value. Wherefore we have asserted (and that not 
once only)! that the pursuit of money is to be 
honoured last of all: of all the three objects which 
concern every man, the concern for money, rightly 
directed, comes third and last; that for the body 
comes second ; and that for the soul, first. Accord- 
ingly, if it prescribes its honours in this order, the 
polity which we are describing has its laws correctly 
laid down ; but if any of the laws therein enacted shall 
evidently make health of more honour in the State 
than temperance, or wealth than health and temper- 
ance, it will quite clearly be a wrong enactment. 
Thus the lawgiver must ofttimes put this question to 
himself—‘“ What is it that I intend?” and, “ Am I 
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succeeding in this, or am I wide of the mark?” In 
this way he might, perhaps, get through the task of 
legislation himself, and save others the trouble of it ; 
but in no other way could he ever possibly do so. 
The man who has received an allotment shall hold 
it, as we say, on the terms stated. It would indeed 
have been a splendid thing if each person, on 
entering the colony, had had all else equal as well. 
Since this, however, is impossible, and one man will 
arrive with more money and another with less, it is 
necessary for many reasons, and for the sake of 
equalising chances in public life, that there should 
be unequal valuations, in order that offices and 
contributions may be assigned in accordance with 
the assessed valuation in each case,—being framed not 
in proportion only to the moral excellence of a man’s 
ancestors or of himself, nor to his bodily strength and 
comeliness, but in proportion also to his wealth or 
poverty,—so that by a rule of symmetrical inequality 1 
they may receive offices and honours as equally as 
possible, and may have no quarrelling. For these 
reasons we must make four classes, graded by size of 
property, and called first, second, third and fourth (or 
by some other names), alike when the individuals re- 
main in the same class and when, through a change 
from poverty to wealth or from wealth to poverty, 
they pass over each to that class to which he belongs. 
The kind of law that I would enact as proper to 
follow next after the foregoing would be this: Itis, as 
we assert, necessary in a State which is to avoid that 
greatest. of plagues, which is better termed disrup- 
tion than dissension,? that none of its citizens should 
t i.e. of proportional distribution: cp. 757 Aff. for 


ne political, ” as distinct from ‘‘ arithmetical,” equality. 
Or ‘‘ class discord.” 
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be in a condition of either painful poverty or wealth, 
since both these conditions produce both these results; 
consequently the lawgiver must now declare a limit 
for both these conditions. The limit of poverty shall 
be the value of the allotment : this must remain fixed, 
and its diminution in any particular instance no 
magistrate should overlook, nor any other citizen 
who aspires to goodness. And having set this as 
the (inferior) limit, the lawgiver shall allow a man to 
possess twice this amount, or three times, or four 
times, Should anyone acquire more than this— 
whether by discovery or gift or money-making, or 
through gaining a sum exceeding the due measure 
by some other such piece of luck,—if he makes the 
surplus over to the State and the gods who keep the 
State, he shall be well-esteemed and free from penalty, 
But if anyone disobeys this law, whoso wishes may 
get half by laying information, and the man that is 
convicted shall pay out an equal share of his own 
property, and the half shall go to the gods. All the 
property of every man over and above his allotment 
shall be publicly written out and be in the keeping 
of the magistrates appointed by law, so that legal 
rights pertaining to all matters of property may be 
easy to decide and perfectly clear. 

In the next place, the lawgiver must first plant his 
city as nearly as possible in the centre of the country, 
choosing a spot which has all the other conveniences 
also which a city requires, and which it is easy 
enough to perceive and specify. After this, he 
must divide off twelve portions of land,—when he 
has first set apart a sacred glebe for Hestia, Zeus 
and Athene, to which he shall give the name 
“acropolis” and circle it round with a ring-wall ; 
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starting from this he must divide up both the city 
itself and all the country into the twelve portions. 
The twelve portions must be equalised by making 
those consisting of good land small, and those of 
inferior land larger. He must mark off 5,040 allot- 
ments, and each of these he must cut in two and join 
two pieces to form each several allotment, so that 
each contains a near piece and a distant piece,—Join- 
ing the piece next the city with the piece furthest off, 
the second nearest with the second furthest, and so on 
with all the rest.! And in dealing with these separate 
portions, they must employ the device we mentioned 
a moment ago, about poor land and good, and secure 
equality by making the assigned portions of larger 
or smaller size. And he must divide the citizens 
also into twelve parts, making all the twelve parts 
as equal as possible in respect of the value of the 
rest of their property, after a census has been made 
of all. After this they must also appoint twelve 
allotments for the twelve gods, and name and con- 
secrate the portion allotted to each god, giving it 
the name of “ phyle.” 2? And they must also divide 
the twelve sections of the city in the same manner 
as they divided the rest of the country; and each 
citizen must take as his share two dwellings, one 
near the centre of the country the other near the out- 
skirts. Thus the settlement shall be completed. 
But we must by all means notice this,—that all 
the arrangements now described will never be likely 
to meet with such favourable conditions that the 


1 Cp. 776 A. 2 ie. “tribe.” 


t vetuat England: velyacda: MSS. 
6 <atiay) I add. 
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whole programme can be carried out according to 
plan. This requires that the citizens will raise no 
objection to such a mode of living together, 
and will tolerate being restricted for life to fixed 
and limited amounts of property and to families 
such as we have stated, and being deprived of gold 
and of the other things which the lawgiver is clearly 
obliged by our regulations to forbid, and will submit 
also to the arrangements he has defined for country 
and city, with the dwellings set in the centre and 
round the circumference,—almost as if he .were 
telling nothing but dreams, or moulding, so to say, 
a city and citizens out of wax. ‘These criticisms 
are not altogether unfair, and the lawgiver should 
reconsider the points that follow. So he that is 
legislating speaks to us again in this wise: ‘ Do 
not suppose, my friends, that 1 in these my dis- 
courses fail to observe the truth of what is now 
set out in this criticism. But in dealing with all 
schemes for the future, the fairest plan, I think, is 
this—that the person who exhibits the pattern on 
which the undertaking is to be modelled should 
omit no detail of perfect beauty and truth; but 
where any of them is impossible of realisation, that 
particular detail he should omit and leave un- 
executed, but contrive to execute instead whatever 
of the remaining details comes nearest to this and 
is by nature most closely akin to the right procedure ; 
and he should allow the lawgiver to express his 
ideal completely ; and when this ıs done, then and 
then only should they both consult together as to 
how far their proposals are expedient and how much 
of the legislation is impracticable. For the con- 
structor of even the most trivial object, if he is to be 
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of any merit, must make it in all points consistent 
with itself.” 

So now we must endeavour to discern—after we 
have decided on our division into twelve parts—in 
what fashion the divisions that come next to these 
and are the offspring of these, up to the ultimate 
figure, 5,040, (determining as they do, the phratries 
and demes! and villages, as well as the military 
companies and platoons, and also the coinage-system, 
dry and liquid measures, and weights),—how, I say, all 
these numerations are to be fixed by the law so as to 
be of the right size and consistent one with another. 
Moreover, he should not hesitate, through fear of 
what might appear to be peddling detail, to prescribe 
that, of all the utensils which the citizens may possess, 
none shall be allowed to be of undue size. He must 
recognise it as a universal rule that the divisions 
and variations of numbers are applicable to all 
purposes—both to their own arithmetical variations 
and to the geometrical variations of surfaces and 
solids, and also to those of sounds, and of motions, 
whether in a straight line up and down or circular.? 
The lawgiver must keep all these in view and 
charge all the citizens to hold fast, so far as they 
can, to this organised numerical system. For in 
relation to economics, to politics and to all the arts, 
no single branch of educational science possesses so 
great an influence as the study of numbers: its chief 
advantage is that it wakes up the man who is by 
nature drowsy and slow of wit,and makes him quick 


1 ‘*Phratries” and ‘‘demes” were sub-divisions of the 
“ phyle” or tribe. 

2 i.e. the laws of arithmetic apply also to plane and solid 
geometry, acoustics, and kinetics, 
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to learn, mindful and sharp-witted, progressing 
beyond his natural capacity by art divine. All these 
subjects of education will prove fair and fitting, 
provided that you can remove illiberality and avarice, 
by means of other laws and institutions, from the 
souls of those who are to acquire them adequately 
and to profit by them; otherwise you will find that 
you have unwittingly turned out a “sharper,” as we 
call him, instead of a sage: examples of this we can 
see to-day in the effect produced on the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians! and many other nations by the 
illiberal character of their property, and their other 
institutions,—whether these results are due to their 
having had a bad lawgiver, or to some adverse 
fortune that befell them, or else, possibly, to some 
natural disadvantage. For that, too, is a point, 
O Megillus and Clinias, which we must not fail to 
notice,—that some districts are naturally superior to 
others for the breeding of men of a good or bad 
type; and we must not conflict with this natural 
difference in our legislation. Some districts are ill- 
conditioned or well-conditioned owing to a variety 
of winds or to sunshine, others owing to their waters, 
others owing simply to the produce of the soil, which 
offers produce either good or bad for their bodies, 
and equally able to effect similar results in their 
souls as well. Of all these, those districts would 
be by far the best which have a kind of heavenly 
breeze, and where the portions of land are under the 
care of daemons,’ so that they receive those that come 
from time to time to settle there either graciously 
or ungraciously. These districts the judicious law- 
giver will examine, so far as examination of such 


* Cp. 745 D ad fin, ; 
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matters is possible for mere man; and he will try 
to frame his laws accordingly, And you too, Clinias, 
must adopt the same course: when you are pro- 
posing to colonize the country, you must attend to 
these matters first. 

cLIN. Your discourse, Stranger, is most excellent, 
and I must do as you advise, 
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ATH. Well then, after all that has now been 
said, you will next come, I suppose, to the task of 
appointing magistrates for your State. 

cLIN. That is so. 

ATH. In this there are two branches of civic 
organisation involved,—first, the appointment of 
magistracies and magistrates, with the fixing of the 
right number required and the proper method of 
appointment; and next the assignment to each 
magistracy of such and so many laws as are in each 
case appropriate. But before we make our selection, 
let us pause for a moment, and make a statement 
concerning it of a pertinent kind. 

cLIN. What statement is that? 

ATH. It is this :—It is a fact clear to everyone 
that, the work of legislation being a great one, the 
placing of unfit officers in charge of well-framed 
laws in a well-equipped State not only robs those 
laws of all their value and gives rise to widespread 
ridicule, but is likely also to prove the most fertile 
source of damage and danger in such States. 

cLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. Let us then, my friend, mark this result in 
dealing now with your polity and State. You see 
that it is necessary, in the first place, that those who 
rightly undertake official functions should in every 
case have been fully tested—both themselves and 
their families—from their earliest years up to the 


1 Op. 735 A. 
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time of their selection; and, secondly, that those 
who are to be the selectors should have been reared 
in law-abiding habits, and be well trained for the 
task of rightly rejecting or accepting those candidates 
who deserve their approval or disapproval. Yet as 
regards this point, can we suppose that men who 
have but recently come together, with no know- 
ledge of one another and with no training, could 
ever possibly select their officials in a faultless 
manner? 

cLIN. It is practically impossible. 

ATH. Yet,“ with the hand on the plough,” as they 
say, “there is no looking back.’’! And so it must 
be now with you and me; for you, as you tell me,? 
have given your pledge to the Cretan nation that 
you, with your nine colleagues, will devote yourself 
to the founding of that State; and I, for my part, 
have promised to lend you aid in the course of our 
present imaginative sketch. And indeed I should 
be loth to leave our sketch headless ;? for it would 
look entirely shapeless if it wandered about in that 
guise. 

cLIN. I heartily approve of what you say, 
Stranger. 

ATH. And what is more, I shall act as I say to 
the best of my power. 

CLIN. By all means let us do as we say. 

ATH. It shall be done, if God will and if we can 
thus far master our old age. 

CLIN. Probably God will be willing. 

ATH. Probably he will; and with him as leader 
let us observe this also— 

cLIN. What? 


2 702 B, C. 8 Cp. Gorg. 505 D. 
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ATH, How bold and adventurous is the fashion in 
which we shall now have founded this State of ours. 

cLIN. What is now specially in your mind, and 
what makes you say so? 

ATH. The fact that we are legislating for in- 
experienced men without qualms or fears as to how 
they will accept the laws we have now enacted. 
Thus much at least is plain, Clinias, to almost every- 
one—even to the meanest intelligence—that they 
will not readily accept any of those laws at the 
start; but if those laws could remain unchanged 
until those who have imbibed them in infancy, 
and have been reared up in them and grown fully 
used to them, have taken part in elections to office 
in every department of State,—then, when this 
has been effected (if any means or method can be 
found to effect it rightly), we have, as I think, a 
strong security that, after this transitional period 
of disciplined adolescence, the State will remain firm, 

cLIN. It is certainly reasonable to suppose so. 

ATH. Let us then consider whether we might 
succeed in providing an adequate means to this end 
on the following lines. For I declare, Clinias, that 
you Cnosians, above all other Cretans, not only 
ought to deal in no perfunctory manner with the 
soil which you are now settling, but ought also to 
take the utmost care that the first officials are 
appointed in the best and most secure way possible. 
The selection of the rest of them will be a less 
serious task; but it is imperatively necessary for 
you to choose your Law-wardens first with the utmost 
care. 


3 0 óuiv England: dvuw (or &v huir) MSS.: 8 ay quiv Zur. : 
© uiv Hermann, 
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cLIN, What means can we find for this, or what 
rule? 

ATH. This: I assert, O ye sons of Crete, that, 
since the Cnosians take precedence over most of the 
Cretan cities, they should combine with those who 
have come into this community to select thirty- 
seven persons in all from their own number and the 
community—nineteen from the latter body, and the 
rest from Cnosus itself; and those men the Cnosians 
should make over to your State, and they should 
make you in person a citizen of this colony and one 
of the eighteen—using persuasion or, possibly, a 
reasonable degree of compulsion. 

cuin. Why, pray, have not you also, Stranger, 
and Megillus lent us a hand in our constitution ? 

ATH. Athens is haughty, Clinias, and Sparta also 
is haughty, and both are far distant: but for you 
this course is in all respects proper, as it is likewise 
for the rest of the founders of the colony, to whom 
also our recent remarks about you apply. Let us, 
then, assume that this would be the most equitable 
arrangement under the conditions at present exist- 
ing. Later on, if the constitution still remains, the 
selection of officials shall take place as follows :— 
In the selection of officials all men shall take part 
who carry arms, as horse-soldiers or foot-soldiers, 
or who have served in war so far as their age 
and ability allowed. They shall make the selection 
in that shrine which the State shall deem the most 
sacred ; and each man shall bring to the altar of the 
god, written on a tablet, the name of his nominee, 
with his father’s name and that of his tribe and of 
the deme he belongs to, and beside these he shall 
a 

2 4 Tu Schanz: 4 r MSS. 
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write also his own name in like manner. Any man 
who chooses shall be permitted to remove any tablet 
which seems to him to be improperly written, and 
to place it in the market-place for not less than 
thirty days. The officials shall publicly exhibit, for 
all the State to see, those of the tablets that are 
adjudged to come first, to the number of 300; and 
all the citizens shall vote again in like manner, each 
for whomsoever of these he wishes. Of these, the 
officials shall again exhibit publicly the names of 
those who are adjudged first, up to the number of 
100. The third time, he that wishes shall vote for 
whomsoever he wishes out of the hundred, passing 
between slain victims! as he does so: then they 
shall test the thirty-seven men who have secured 
most votes, and declare them to be magistrates. 

Who, then, are the men, O Clinias and Megillus, 
who shall establish in our State all these regulations 
concerning magisterial offices and tests? We per- 
ceive (do we not?) that for States that are thus 
getting into harness for the first time some such 
persons there must necessarily be; but who they 
can be, before any officials exist, it is impossible to 
see. Yet somehow or other they must be there— 
and men, too, of no mean quality, but of the highest 
quality possible. For, as the saying goes, “ well 
begun is half done,” 4 and every man always com- 
mends a good beginning; but it is truly, as I think, 
something more than the half, and no man has ever 
yet commended as it deserves a beginning that is 
well made. 


1 An ancient method of solemnly ratifying an agreement : 
cp. Genesis 15. 9 ff. 
2 Literally, ‘‘ the beginning is the half of every work.” 
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CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Let us not then wittingly leave this first 
step unmentioned, nor fail to make it quite clear to 
ourselves how it is to be brought about. I, however, 
am by no means fertile in resource, save for one 
statement which, in view of the present situation, 
it is both necessary and useful to make. 

cLIN. What statement is that? 

ATH. I assert that the State for whose settlement 
we are planning has nobody in the way of parents 
except that State which is founding it, though I 
am quite aware that many of the colony-States have 
been, and will be—some of them often—at feud with 
those which founded them. But now, on the present 
occasion, just as a child in the present helplessness 
of childhood—in spite of the likelihood of his being 
at enmity with his parents at some future date— 
loves his parents and is loved by them, and always 
flies for help to his kindred and finds in them, and 
them alone, his allies,—so now, as I assert, this 
relationship exists ready-made for the Cnosians 
towards the young State, owing to their care for 
it, and for the young State towards the Cnosians. 
I state once more, as I stated just now,!—for there 
is no harm in duplicating a good statement—that 
the Cnosians must take a share in caring for all 
these matters, choosing out not less than 100 men 
of those who have come into the colony, the oldest 
and best of them they are able to select; and of 
the Cnosians themselves let there be another 
hundred. This joint body? must, I say, go to the 


2 This body of 200 is to be appointed, as a temporary 
expedient, to give the State a start by selecting its first 
necessary Officials. 
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new State and arrange in common that the magistrates 
be appointed according to the laws and be tested after 
appointment. When this has been done, then the 
Cnosians must dwell in Cnosus, and the young State 
must endeavour by its own efforts to secure for itself 
safety and success. As to the men who belong to the 
thirty and seven,! both now and for all future time, 
let us select them for the following purposes: First, 
they shall act as Wardens of the laws, and secondly as 
Keepers of the registers in which every man writes 
out for the officials the amount of his property, 
omitting four minaeif he be of the highest property- 
class, three if he be of the second class, two if he 
be of the third, and one if he be of the fourth class. 

And should anyone be proved to possess anything 
else beyond what is registered, all such surplus shall 
be confiscated ; and in addition he shall be liable to be 
brought to trial by anyone who wishes to prosecute 
—a trial neither noble nor fair of name, if he be 
convicted of despising law because of lucre. So he 
that wishes shall charge him with profiteering, and 
prosecute him by law before the Law-wardens 
themselves; and if the defendant be convicted, he 
shall take no share of the public goods, and when- 
ever the State makes a distribution, he shall go 
portionless, save for his allotment, and he shall be 
registered as a convicted criminal, where anyone who 
chooses may read his sentence, as long as he lives, 

A Law-warden shall hold office for no more than 
twenty years, and he shall be voted into office when 
he isnot under fifty years of age. If he is elected at 
the age of sixty, he shall hold office for ten years 
only; and by the same rule, the more he exceeds the 
minimum age, the shorter shall be his term of office; 
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so that if he lives beyond the age of seventy, he 
must no longer fancy that he can remain among these 
officials holding an office of such high importance. 
So, for the Law-wardens, let us state that these 
three duties are imposed on them, and as we pro- 
ceed with the laws, each fresh law will impose upon 
these men whatever additional duties they ought to 
be charged with beyond those now stated. And 
now we may go on to describe the selection of the 
other officials. Commanders must be selected next, 
and as subordinates to them, for purposes of war, 
hipparchs, phylarchs, and officers to marshal the 
ranks of the foot-phylae,—to whom the name of 
“ taxiarchs,” ł which is in fact the very name which 
most men give to them, would be specially appropriate. 
Of these, commanders shall be nominated by the 
Law-wardens from among the members of our State 
only; and from those nominated the selection shall 
be made by all who either are serving or have 
served in war, according to their several ages. And 
if anyone deems that someone of the men not 
nominated is better than one of those nominated, 
he shall state the name of his nominee and of the 
man whom he is to replace, and, taking the oath 
about the matter, he shall propose his substitute ; 
and whichever of the two is decided on by vote 
shall be included in the list for selection. And 
the three men, who have been appointed by the 
majority of votes to serve as commanders and con- 
trollers of military affairs, shall be tested as were 
the Law-wardens. The selected commanders shall 
nominate for themselves taxiarchs, twelve for each 


l ġe., ‘*rank-leaders,’? 
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tribe; and here, in the case of the taxiarchs, just 
as in the case of the commanders, there shall be a 
right of counter-nomination, and a similar procedure 
of voting and testing. For the present —before that 
prytaneis! and a Boulé have been elected—this 
assembly shall be convened by the Law-wardens, 
and they shall seat it in the holiest and roomiest 
place available, the hoplites on one side, the horse- 
soldiers on another, and in the third place, next to 
these, all who belong to the military forces, All 
shall vote for the commanders, all who carry shields 
for the taxiarchs; all the cavalry shall elect for 
themselves phylarchs ; the commanders shall appoint 
for themselves captains of skirmishers, archers, or 
any other branch of service. The appointment ot 
hipparchs we have still remaining. They shall be 
nominated by the same persons who nominated the 
commanders, and the mode of selection and counter- 
nomination shall be the same in their case as in that 
of the commanders: the cavalry shall vote for them 
in full sight of the infantry, and the two who secure 
most votes shall be captains of all the cavalrymen. 
No more than two challenges of votes shall be 
allowed: if anyone makes a third challenge, it shall 
be decided by those who had charge of the count 
on the occasion in question. 

The Boulé (or “ Council”) shall consist of thirty 
dozen—as the number 360 is well-adapted for the 


+ i.e. members of a ‘‘ prytany,” or twelfth part of the 
Boulé (or Council): for the functions of these bodies, see 
758 B ff. 


3 abtol avrois: a’ tovrots MSS.: arois Ast. 
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sub-divisions : they shall be divided into four groups; 
and 90 councillors shall be voted for from each of 
the property-classes.1 First, for councillors from 
the highest property-class all the citizens shall be 
compelled to vote, and whoever disobeys shall be 
fined with the fine decreed. When these have been 
voted for, their names shall be recorded. On the 
next day those from the second class shall be voted 
for, the procedure being similar to that on the first 
day. On the third day, for councillors from the 
third class anyone who chooses shall vote; and the 
voting shall be compulsory for members of the first 
three classes, but those of the fourth and lowest 
class shall be let off the fine, in case any of them 
do not wish to vote. On the fourth day, for those 
from the fourth and lowest class all shall vote; and 
if any member of the third or fourth class does not 
wish to vote, he shall be let off the fine; but any 
member of the first or second class who fails to vote 
shall be fined—three times the amount of the first 
fine in the case of a member of the second class, 
and four times in the case of one of the first class. 
On the fifth day the officials shall publish the names 
recorded for all the citizens to see; and for these 
every man shall vote, or else be fined with the first 
fine; and when they have selected 180 from each 
of the classes, they shall choose out by lot one-half 
of this number, and test them; and these shall be 
the Councillors for the year. 

The selection of officials that is thus made will 
form a mean between a monarchic constitution and 
a democratic; and midway between these our con- 
stitution should always stand. For slaves will never 


1 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1266214 ff. 
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be friends with masters, nor bad men with good, even 
when they occupy equal positions—for when equality 
is given to unequal things, the resultant will be un- 
equal, unless due measure is applied; and it is 
because of these two conditions that political organisa- 
tions are filled with feuds. There is an old and 
true saying that ‘ equality produces amity,” which is 
right well and fitly spoken; but what the equality is 
which is capable of doing this is a very troublesome 
question, since it is very far from being clear. For 
there are two kinds of equality ! which, though identi- 
cal in name, are often almost opposites in their practical 
results. The one of these any State or lawgiver 
is competent to apply in the assignment of honours, 
—namely, the equality determined by measure, 
weight and number,—by simply employing the lot to 
give even results in the distributions; but the truest 
and best form of equality is not an easy thing for every- 
one to discern. It is the judgment of Zeus, and 
men it never assists save in small measure, but 
in so far as it does assist either States or individuals, 
it produces all things good ; for it dispenses more to 
the greater and less to the smaller, giving due 
measure to each according to nature; and with re- 
gard to honours also, by granting the greater to 
those that are greater in goodness, and the less to 
those of the opposite character in respect of goodness 
and education, it assigns in proportion what is fitting 
toeach. Indeed, it is precisely this which constitutes 
for us “ political justice,” which is the object we 
must strive for, Clinias; this equality is what we 


that truer ‘‘ proportional” equality which takes account of 
human inequality, and on which “ distributive justice ” ‘(as 
Aristotle terms it) is based: cp. also 744C. 
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must aim at, now that we are settling the State 
that is being planted. And whoever founds a State 
elsewhere at any time must make this same object 
the aim of his legislation,—not the advantage of a 
few tyrants, or of one, or of some form of democracy, 
but justice always; and this consists in what we 
have just stated, namely, the natural equality given 
on each occasion to things unequal. None the less, 
it is necessary for every State at times to employ 
even this equality in a modified degree, if it is to 
avoid involving itself in intestine discord, in one 
section or another,—for the reasonable and consider- 
ate, wherever employed, is an infringement of the 
perfect and exact, as being contrary to strict justice ; 
for the same reason it is necessary to make use also 
of the equality of the lot, on account of the discontent 
of the masses, and in doing so to pray, calling upon 
God and Good Luck to guide for them the lot aright 
towards the highest justice. Thus it is that necessity 
compels us to employ both forms of equality; but 
that form, which needs good luck, we should employ 
as seldom as possible. 

The State which means to survive must necessarily 
act thus, my friends, for the reasons we have stated. 
For just as a ship when sailing on the sea requires 
continual watchfulness both by night and day, so 
likewise a State, when it lives amidst the surge of 
surrounding States and is in danger of being en- 
trapped by all sorts of plots, requires to have officers 
linked up with officers from day to night and from 
night to day, and guardians succeeding guardians, 
and being succeeded in turn, without a break. But 
since a crowd of men is incapable of ever performing 
any of these duties smartly, the bulk of the Councillors 
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must necessarily be left to stay most of their time at 
their private business, to attend to their domestic 
affairs; and we must assign a twelfth part of them 
to each of the twelve months, to furnish guards in 
rotation, so as promptly to meet any person coming 
either from somewhere abroad or from their own 
State, in case he desires to give information or to 
make enquiries about some matter of international 
importance; and so as to make replies, and, when 
the State has asked questions, to receive the replies ; 
and above all, in view of the manifold innovations 
that are wont to occur constantly in States, to pre- 
vent if possible their occurrence, and in case they do 
occur, to ensure that the State may perceive and 
remedy the occurrence as quickly as possible. For 
these reasons, this presidential section of the State 
must always have the control of the summoning and 
dissolving of assemblies, both the regular legal assem- 
blies and those of an emergency character. Thus a 
twelfth part of the Council will be the body that 
manages all these matters, and each such part shall 
rest in turn for eleven-twelfths of the year: in com- 
mon with the rest of the officials, this twelfth section 
of the Council must keep its watch in the State over 
these matters continually. 

This disposition of affairs in the city will prove a 
reasonable arrangement. But what control are we 
to have, and what system, for all the rest of the 
country? Now that all the city and the whole 
country have each been divided up into twelve parts, 
must not supervisors be appointed for the roads of 
the city itself, the dwellings, buildings, harbours, 
market, springs, and for the sacred glebes also and 
the temples, and all such things? 
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cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Let us state, then, that for the temples there 
must be temple-keepers and priests and priestesses ; 
and for roads and buildings and the due ordering 
thereof, and for men, and beasts too, to prevent 
their doing wrong, and to secure that the order | 
proper to States is observed both within the city 
bounds and in the suburbs, we must select three kinds 
of officers: those who deal with the matters just 
mentioned we shall call “ city-stewards,’’ and those 
dealing with the ordering of the market, “ market- 
stewards.” Priests of temples, or priestesses, who 
hold hereditary priesthoods should not be disturbed ; 
but if,—as is likely to be the case in such matters 
with a people who are being organised for the first 
time,—few or none have them already established, 
then we must establish priests and priestesses to be 
temple-keepers for the gods. In establishing all 
these offices, we must make the appointments partly 
by election and partly by lot,1 mingling democratic 
with non-democratic methods, to secure mutual 
friendliness, in every rural and urban district, so 
that all may be as unanimous as possible.2_ As to the 
priests, we shall entrust it to the god himself to 
ensure his own good pleasure, by committing their 
appointment to the divine chance of the lot; but 
each person who gains the lot we shall test, first, as 
to whether he is sound and true-born, and secondly, 
as to whether he comes from houses that are as pure 
as possible, being himself clean from murder and all 
such offences against religion, and of parents that 
have lived by the same rule. They ought to bring 


1 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1300% 19 ff. 
3 Cp. 738 D ff., 771 Ef. 
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from Delphi laws about all matters of religion, and 
appoint interpreters! thereof, and make use of those 
laws. Each priestly office should last for one year 
and no longer; and the person who is to officiate in 
sacred matters efficiently according to the laws of 
religion should be not less than sixty years old: and 
the same rules shall hold good also for priestesses. 
For the interpreters the tribes shall vote four at a 
time, by three votings, for four men, one from each 
tribe ;* and when the three men for whom most votes 
are cast have been tested, they shall send the other 
nine to Delphi for the oracle to select one from each 
triad; and the rules as to their age and testing shall 
be the same as for the priests. These men shall 
hold office for life as interpreters; and when one 
falls out, the four tribes 3 shall elect a substitute from 
the tribe he belonged to. As treasurers to con- 
tro] the sacred funds in each of the temples, and 
the sacred glebes, with their produce and their rents, 
we must choose from the highest property-classes 
three men for the largest temples, two for the 
smaller, and one for the least extensive; and the 
method of selecting and testing these shall be the 
same as that adopted in the case of the commanders. 
Such shall be the regulations concerning matters of 
religion. 

Nothing, so far as possible, shall be left un- 
guarded. As regards the city, the task of guarding 
shall be in charge of the commanders, taxiarchs, 
hipparchs, phylarchs and prytaneis, and also of the 
city-stewards and market-stewards, wherever we 


to make up the full number (12) are selected by the Oracle 
from the 9 candidates next on the list. 
3 i.e. the tribal group by which he was elected. 
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have such officials properly selected and appointed. 
All the rest of the country must be guarded in 
the following manner: we have marked out the 
whole country as nearly as possible into twelve 
equal portions: to each portion one tribe shall be 
assigned by lot, and it shall provide five men to 
act as land-stewards and phrourarchs (“ watch-cap- 
tains”); it shall be the duty of each of the Five to 
select twelve young men from his own tribe of an 
age neither under 25 nor over 30. To these groups 
of twelve the twelve portions of the country shall 
be assigned, one to each in rotation for a month 
at a time, so that all of them may gain experience 
and knowledge of all parts of the country. The 
period of office and of service for guards and officers 
shall be two years. From the portion in which 
they are stationed first by the lot they shall pass 
on month by month to the next district, under the 
leadership of the phrourarchs, in a direction from 
left to right,—and that will be from west to east. 
When the first year is completed, in order that 
as many as possible of the guards may not only 
become familiar with the country in one season of 
the year, but may also learn about what occurs in 
each several district at different seasons, their 
leaders shall lead them back again in the reverse 
direction, constantly changing their district, until 
they have completed their second year of service. 
For the third year they must elect other land- 
stewards and phrourarchs. 

During their periods of residence in each district 


3 [rev mévre] bracketed by F. H. Dale. 
t [rovs . . . Tómovs] bracketed by England. 
5 [robs . . . éwipeAnrds] bracketed by Schanz. 
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their duties shall be as follows: first, in order to 
ensure that the country shall be fenced as well as 
possible against enemies, they shall make channels 
wherever needed, and dig moats and build cross- 
walls, so as to keep out to the best of their power 
those who attempt in any way to damage the 
country and its wealth; and for these purposes 
they shall make use of the beasts of burden and 
the servants in each district, employing the former 
and supervising the latter, and choosing always, 
so far as possible, the times when these people 
are free from their own business. In all respects 
they must make movement as difficult as possible 
for enemies, but for friends—whether men, mules 
or cattle—as easy as possible, by attending to 
the roads, that they all may become as level as 
possible, and to the rain-waters, that they may 
benefit instead of injuring the country, as they 
flow down from the heights into all the hollow 
valleys in the mountains: they shall dam the out- 
Hows of their flooded dales by means of walls and 
channels, so that by storing up or absorbing the 
rains from heaven, and by forming pools or springs in 
all the low-lying fields and districts, they may 
cause even the driest spots to be abundantly 
supplied with good water. As to spring-waters, 
be they streams or fountains, they shall beautify 
and embellish them by means of plantations and 
buildings, and by connecting the pools by hewn 
tunnels they shall make them all abundant, and 
by using water-pipes they shall beautify at all 
seasons of the year any sacred glebe or grove that 
may be close at hand, by directing the streams 
right into the temples of the gods. And every- 
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where in such spots the young men should erect 
gymnasia both for themselves and for the old men 
—providing warm baths for the old: they should 
keep there a plentiful supply of dry wood, and 
give a kindly welcome and a helping hand to sick 
folk and to those whose bodies are worn with the 
toils of husbandry—a welcome far better than a 
doctor who is none too skilful. 

They shall carry on these, and all similar operations, 
in the country districts, by way of ornament as well as 
use, and to furnish recreation also of no ungraceful 
kind. The serious duties in this department shall be 
as follows :—The Sixty must guard each their own dis- 
trict, not only because of enemies, but in view also 
of those who profess to be friends. And if one either 
of the foreign neighbours or of the citizens injures 
another citizen, be the culprit a slave or a freeman, 
the judges for the complainant shall be the Five 
ofhcers themselves in petty cases, and the Five each 
with their twelve subordinates in more serious cases, 
where the damages claimed are up to three minae. 
No judge or official should hold office without being 
subject to an audit, excepting only those who, like 
kings, form a court of final appeal. So too with 
regard to these land-stewards: if they do any 
violence to those whom they supervise, by imposing 
unfair charges, or by trying to plunder some of their 
farm-stores without their consent, or if they take a 
gift intended as a bribe, or distribute goods unjustly 
—for yielding to seduction they shall be branded 
with disgrace throughout the whole State; and in 
respect of all other wrongs they have committed 


t [nal dixas}] bracketed by England. 
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against people in the district, up to the value of one 
mina, they shall voluntarily submit to trial before 
the villagers and neighbours; and should they on 
any occasion, in respect of either a greater or lesser 
wrong, refuse thus to submit,—trusting that by their 
moving on every month to a new district they will 
escape trial,—in such cases the injured party must 
institute proceedings at the public courts, and if he 
win his suit, he shall exact the double penalty from 
the defendant who has absconded and refused to 
submit voluntarily to trial. 

The mode of life of the officers and land-stewards 
during their two years of service shall be of the follow- 
ing kind. First, in each of the districts there shall be 
common meals, at which all shall messtogether. Ifa 
man absents himself by day, or by sleeping away at 
night, without orders from the officers or some urgent 
cause, and if the Five inform against him and post his 
name up inthe market-place as guilty of deserting his 
watch, then he shall suffer degradation for being a 
traitor to his public duty, and whoever meets him and 
desires to punish him may give him a beating with 
impunity. And if any one of the officers themselves 
commits any such act, it will be proper for all the 
Sixty to keep an eye on him; and if any of them 
notices or hears of such an act, but fails to prosecute, 
he shall be held guilty under the same laws, and 
shall be punished more severely than the young 
men; he shall be entirely disqualified from holding 
posts of command over the young men. Over these 
matters the Law-wardens shall exercise most careful 
supervision, to prevent if possible their occurrence, 
and, where they do occur, to ensure that they 
meet with the punishment they deserve. 
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Now it is needful that every man should hold the 
view, regarding men in general, that the man who has 
not been a servant will never become a praiseworthy 
master, and that the right way to gain honour is 
by serving honourably rather than by ruling honour- 
ably—doing service first to the laws, since this is 
service to the gods, and, secondly, the young always 
serving the elder folk and those who have lived 
honourable lives. In the next place, he who is 
made a land-steward must have partaken of the daily 
rations, which are coarse and uncooked, during the 
two years of service. For wheneverthe Twelve have 
been chosen, being assembled together with the Five, 
they shall resolve that, acting like servants, they 
will keep no servants or slaves to wait on them- 
selves, nor will they employ any attendants belong- 
ing to the other farmers or villagers for their own 
private needs, but only for public requirements ; 
and in all other respects they shall determine to 
live a self-supporting life, acting as their own 
ministers and masters, and thoroughly exploring, 
moreover, the whole country both by summer and 
winter, under arms, for the purpose both of fencing 
and of learning each several district. For that all 
should have an accurate knowledge of their own 
country is a branch of learning that is probably 
second to none: so the young men ought to practise 
running with hounds and all other forms of hunting, 
as much for this reason as for the general enjoyment 
and benefit derived from such sports. With regard, 
then, to this branch of service—both the men 
themselves and their duties, whether we choose to 
call them secret-service men or land-stewards or by 
any other name—every single man who means to 
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guard his own State efficiently shall do his duty 
zealously to the best of his power. 

The next step in our choice of officials is to ap- 
point market-stewards and city-stewards. After the 
land-stewards (sixty in number) will come the three 
city-stewards, who shall divide the twelve sections 
of the city into three parts, and shall copy the 
land stewards in having charge of the streets of the 
city and of the various roads that run into the city 
from the country, and of the buildings, to see that 
all these conform to the requirements of the law; 
and they shall also have charge of all the water- 
supplies conveyed and passed on to them by the 
guards in good condition, to ensure that they shall 
be both pure and plentiful as they pour into the 
cisterns, and may thus both beautify and benefit 
the city. Thus it is needful that these men also 
should have both the ability and the leisure to 
attend to public affairs. Therefore for the office 
of city-steward every citizen shall nominate what- 
ever person he chooses from the highest property- 
class; and when these have béen voted on, and 
they have arrived at the six men for whom most 
votes have been cast, then those whose duty it is 
shall select the three by lot; and after passing the 
scrutiny, these men shall execute the office according 
to the laws ordained for them. 

Next to these they must elect five market- 
stewards from the second and first property- 
classes: in all other respects the mode of their 
election shall be similar to that of the city- 
stewards ; from the ten candidates chosen by voting 
they shall select the five by lot, and after scrutiny 
declare them appointed. All shall vote for every 
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official: any man who refuses to do so, if reported 
to the officials, shall be fined fifty drachmae, besides 
being declared to be a bad citizen. Whoso wishes 
shall attend the Ecclesia and the public assembly ; 
and for members of the second and first property- 
classes attendance shall be compulsory, anyone who 
is found to be absent from the assemblies being fined 
ten drachmae; but for a member of the third or 
fourth class it shall not be compulsory, and he shall 
escape without a fine, unless the officials for some 
urgent reason charge everyone to attend. The 
market-stewards must see to it that the market is 
conducted as appointed by law: they must supervise 
the temples and fountains in the market, to see that 
no one does any damage; in case anyone does 
damage, if he be a slave or a stranger, they shall 
punish him with stripes and bonds, while if a native 
is guilty of such misconduct, they shall have power 
to inflict a fine up to a hundred drachmae of their 
own motion, and to fine a wrongdoer up to twice 
that amount, when acting in conjunction with 
the city-stewards. Similarly, the city-stewards shall 
have power of fining and punishing in their own 
sphere, fining up to a mina of their own motion, and 
up to twice that sum in conjunction with the market- 
stewards. 

It will be proper next to appoint officials for 
music and gymnastics,—two grades for each depart- 
ment, the one for education, the other for managing 
competitions. By education-officers the law means 
supervisors of gymnasia and schools, both in respect 
of their discipline and teaching and of the control 
of the attendances and accommodation both for girls 
and boys. By competition-oflicers it means umpires 
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for the competitors both in gymnastic and in music, 
these also being of two grades. For competitions 
there should be the same umpires both for men 
and for horses; but in the case of music it will 
be proper to have separate umpires for solos and 
for mimetic performances,—I mean, for instance, 
one set chosen for rhapsodists, harpers, flute-players, 
and all such musicians, and another set for choral 
performers, We ought to choose first the officials 
for the playful exercise of choirs of children and 
lads and girls in dances and all other regular 
methods of music; and for these one officer suffices, 
and he must be not under forty years of age. And 
for solo performances one umpire, of not less than 
thirty years, is sufficient, to act as introducer! and 
to pass an adequate judgment upon the competitors. 
The officer and manager ‘of the choirs they must 
appoint in some such way as the following. All those 
who are devoted to these subjects shall attend the 
assembly, and if they refuse to attend they shall be 
liable to a fine—a matter which the Law-wardens shall 
decide: any others who are unwilling to attend shall 
be subject to no compulsion. Every elector must make 
his nomination from the list of those who are 
experts: in the scrutiny, affirmation and negation 
shall be confined to one point only—on the one side, 
that the candidate is expert, on the other side, that 
he is not expert; and whichever of the ten who 
come first on votes is elected after the scrutiny shall 
be the officer for the year in charge of the choirs 
according to law. In the same way as these they 


1 7.e. to take entries and assign places to the competitors, 
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shall appoint the officer elected to preside for the 
year over those who enter for competitions in solos 
and joint performances on the flute. Next it is 
proper to choose umpires for the athletic contests 
of horses and men from among the third and the 
second property-classes: this election it shall be 
compulsory for the first three classes to attend, but 
the lowest class shall be exempt from fines for non- 
attendance. Three shall be appointed: twenty 
having been first selected by show of hand, three 
out of the twenty shall be chosen by lot; and they 
shall be subject also to the approval of the scrutineers. 
Should any candidate be disqualified in any voting 
or testing for office, they shall elect a substitute, and 
carry out the scrutiny by the same method as in the 
ease of the original candidate. 

In the department we have been dealing with, 
we have still to appoint an officer who shall 
preside over the whole range of education of 
both boys and girls. For this purpose there 
Shall be one officer legally appointed: he shall 
not be under fifty years of age, and shall be the 
father of legitimate children of either sex, or 
preferably of both sexes. Both the candidate that 
is put first, and the elector who puts him first, must 
be convinced that of the highest offices of State 
this is by far the most important. For in the case 
of every creature—plant or animal, tame! and wild 
alike—it is the first shoot, if it sprouts out well, that 
is most effective in bringing to its proper develop- 
ment the essential excellence of the creature in 
question. Man, as we affirm, is a tame creature: 
none the less, while he is wont to become an animal 


t d.e, ‘domesticated ” animals, and ‘‘ garden ” plants. 
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most godlike and tame when he happens to possess 
a happy nature combined with right education, if his 
training be deficient or bad, he turns out the wildest 
of all earth’s creatures. Wherefore the lawgiver 
must not permit them to treat the education 
of children as a matter of secondary or casual 
importance; but, inasmuch as the presiding official 
must be well selected, he must begin first by 
charging them to appoint as president, to the best of 
their power, that one of the citizens who is in every 
way the most excellent. Therefore all the officials— 
excepting the Council and the prytaneis—shall go to 
the temple of Apollo, and shall each cast his vote for 
whichever one of the Law-wardens he deems likely 
best to control educational affairs. He who gains 
most votes, after passing a scrutiny held by the 
selecting officials, other than the Law-wardens, shall 
hold office for five years: in the sixth year they 
shall elect another man for this office in a similar 
manner. 

If anyone holding a public office dies more than 
thirty days before his office terminates, those whose 
proper duty it is must appoint a substitute in the same 
manner, Ifa guardian of orphans dies, the relations, 
who are residents, on both the father’s and mother’s 
side, as far as cousin’s children, shall appoint a 
substitute within ten days, failing which they shall 
each be fined one drachma per diem until they have 
appointed the guardian for the children. 

A State, indeed, would be no State if it had no 
law-courts properly established ; but a judge who was 
dumb and who said as little as litigants at a pre- 
as 

t npoordtrew MSS. : xpoordrny kal Zur., vulg. 
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liminary inquiry,! as do arbitrators,2 would never 
prove efficient in deciding questions of Justice; con- 
sequently it is not easy for a large or for a small 
body of men to judge well, if they are of poor 
ability. The matter in dispute on either side must 
always be made clear, and for elucidating the point 
at issue, lapse of time, deliberation and frequent 
questionings are of advantage. Therefore those 
who challenge each other must go first to the 
neighbours and friends who know most about the 
actions in dispute: if a man fails to get an adequate 
decision from them, he shall repair to another court ; 
and if these two courts are unable to settle the 
matter, the third court shall put an end to the case. 
In a sense we may say that the establishment of 
law-courts coincides with the election of officials ; for 
every official must be also a judge of certain matters, 
while a judge, even if not an official, may be said to 
be an official of no little importance on the day when 
he concludes a suit by pronouncing his judgment. 
Assuming then that the judges are officials, let us 
declare who will make suitable judges, and of what 
matters, and how many shall deal with each case. 
The most elementary form of court is that 
which the two parties arrange for themselves, 
choosing judges by mutual agreement ; of the rest, 
there shall be two forms of trial, —the one when a 
private person accuses a private person of injuring 
him and desires to gain a verdict by bringing him to 
trial, and the other when a person believes that the 
1 i.e. an inquiry into the grounds of a proposed action at 


law, to decide whether or not it should be brought into 
court. 

2 i.e. persons appointed to settle points in dispute, so as 
to avoid a legal trial in the regular courts, 
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State is being injured by one of the citizens and 
desires to succour the common weal. Who and 
what sort the judges are must now be explained. 
First, we must have a court common to all private 
persons who are having their third 1 dispute with 
one another. It shall be formed in this way. On 
the day preceding the commencement of a new year 
of office—which commences with the month next after 
the summer solstice—all the officials, whether hold- 
ing office for one year only or longer, shall assemble 
in the same temple and, after adjuring the god, they 
shall dedicate, so to say, one judge from each body 
of officials, namely, that member of each body whom 
they deem the best man and the most likely to decide 
the suits for his fellow-citizens during the ensuing year 
in the best and holiest way. These being chosen, 
they shall undergo a scrutiny before those who have 
chosen them; and should any be disqualified, they 
shall choose a substitute in like manner. Those 
who pass the scrutiny shall act as judges for those 
who have escaped the other courts, and they shall 
cast their votes openly. The Councillors, and all the 
other officials, who have elected them, shall be 
obliged to attend these trials, both to hear and to 
see ; and anyone else that wishes may attend. Any- 
one who accuses a judge of deliberately giving an 
unjust judgment shall go to the Law-wardens and 
lay his charge before them : a judge that is convicted 
on such a charge shall submit to pay double the 
amount of the damage done to the injured party ; 
and if he be held to deserve a greater penalty, the 
judges of the case shall estimate what additional 


* Apparently, this refers to the third court (of appeal) 
mentioned above, 767 A 2ff. 
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punishment must be inflicted, or what payment made 
to the State and to the person who took proceedings. 
In the matter of offences against the State it is 
necessary, first of all, that a share in the trial should 
be given to the populace, for when a wrong is done 
to the State, it is the whole of the people that are 
wronged, and they would justly be vexed if they had 
no share in such trials; so, while it is right that both 
the beginning and the ending of such a suit should 
be assigned to the people, the examination shall 
take place before three of the highest officials 
mutually agreed upon by both defendant and 
plaintiff: should they be unable by themselves to 
reach an agreement, the Council must revise the 
choice of each of them. In private suits also, so far 
as possible, all the citizens must have a share ; for 
the man that has no share in helping to judge 
imagines that he has no part or lot in the State at 
all. Therefore there must also be courts for each 
tribe, and judges appointed by lot and to meet the 
sudden occasion must judge the cases, unbiassed by 
appeals ; but the final verdict in all such cases must 
rest with that court which we declare to be organised 
in the most incorruptible way that is humanly 
possible, specially for the benefit of those who have 
failed to obtain a settlement of their case either 
before the neighbours or in the tribal courts.? 

Thus as concerns the law-courts—which, as we say, 
cannot easily be called either “offices” or “ non- 
offices ’’ without ambiguity—this outline sketch 
serves to describe them in part, though there is a 


classes of suits are indicated, public and private, and 3 kinds 
of courts, viz. (1) local courts (composed of neighbours), 
(2) tribal courts, (3) courts of appeal. 
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good deal it omits; for detailed legislation and 
definition concerning suits would most properly be 
placed at the conclusion of the legislative code.! So 
let these matters be directed to wait for us at the 
conclusion ; and I should say that the other official 
posts have had most of the legislation they require 
for their establishment. But a full and precise 
account concerning each and all of the State depart- 
ments and the whole of the civic organisation it is 
impossible to give clearly until our review has 
embraced every section of its subject, from the first 
to the very last, in proper order. So now, at the 
point where we stand—when our exposition has 
reached so far as to include the election of the 
oficials—we may find a fit place to terminate our 
previous subject, and to commence the subject of 
legislation, which no longer needs any postponements 
or delays. 

clin. The previous subject, Stranger, you have. 
treated to our entire satisfaction ; but we welcome 
still more heartily the way you have linked up your 
past statements with your future statements— the 

end with the beginning. 
‘ ATH. It seems, then, that up to now our ancients’ 
game of reason ? has been finely played. 

CLIN. You are showing, I think, how fine is the 
serious work of our citizens. 

ATH. Very probably: but let us see whether you 
agree with me about another point. 

cLIN. What is it, and whom does it concern ? 

ATH. You know how, for instance, the painter’s 
art in depicting each several subject seems never to 


1 Cp 853 A ff, 956 B ff. | 
? i.e. the ‘‘ game ” of legislation, cp. 685 A, 712 B. 
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get to an end, and in its embellishing it seems as if 
it would never stop laying on colours or taking them 
off—or whatever the professional painters term the 
process—and reach a point where the picture admits 
of no further improvement in respect of beauty and 
lucidity. 

cLIN. I, too, remember hearing something of the 
fact you mention, although I am by no means 
practised in that kind of art. 

ATH. You are none the worse for that. We may 
still use this fact, which it has occurred to us to 
mention, to illustrate the following point. Suppose 
that a man should propose to paint an object of 
extreme beauty, and that this should never grow 
worse, but always better, as time went on, do you 
not see that, since the painter is mortal, unless he 
leaves a successor who is able to repair the picture if 
it suffers through time, and also in the future to 
improve it by touching up any deficiency left by his 
own imperfect craftsmanship, his interminable toil 
will have results of but short duration ? 

cLIN. True. 

ATH, Well then, do you not think that the 
purpose of the lawgiver is similar? He purposes, 
first, to write down the laws, so far as he can, with 
complete precision ; next, when in the course of time 
he puts his decrees to the test of practice, you cannot 
suppose that any lawgiver will be so foolish as not to 
perceive that very many things must necessarily be 
left over, which it will be the duty of some successor 
to make right, in order that the constitution and the 
system of the State he has organised may always 
grow better, and never in any way worse.! 


1 Cp. Polit. 298 A ff. 
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cLin. This, of course, is what everyone naturally 
desires. 

ATH. Suppose then that a man knew of a device 
indicating the way in which he could teach another 
man by deed and word to understand in a greater or 
less degree how he should conserve or amend laws, 
surely he would never cease declaring it until he 
had accomplished his purpose. 

cLIN. He certainly would not. 

aTH. Must not we three act thus on the present 
occasion ? 

cLIN. What is it you mean? 

atu. We are about to make laws, and Law- 
wardens have been appointed by us; therefore, 
since we are in the evening of life, while those com- 
pared to us are youthful, we should not only legislate, 
as we say, ourselves, but’ also make legislators, as 
well as Law-wardens, of these very same men, so far 
as we can. 

cuin. We should,—if, that is to say, we are 
capable of so doing. | 

ATH. At any rate we must try, and try hard. 

cLIN. By all means. 

ATH. Let us address them thus :—“ Beloved 
Keepers of the Laws, in many departments of our 
legislation we shall leave out a vast number of matters 
(for we needs must do so); yet, notwithstanding, 
all important matters, as well as the general descrip- 
tion, we shall include, so far as we can, in our outline 
sketch. Your help will be required to fill in this 
outline ; and you must listen to what I say about the 
aim you should have before you in doing so. Megil- 
lus, Clinias and I have often stated to one another 
that aim, and we agree that it is rightly stated ; so 
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we desire you to be in immediate unison with us, as 
our disciples, and to aim at those objects at which, as 
we three have agreed, the lawgiver and Law-warden 
ought to aim. The sum and substance of our agree- 
ment was simply this: that whatsoever be the way 
in which a member of our community—be he of the 
male or female sex, young or old,—may become a 
good citizen, possessed of the excellence of soul which 
belongs to man, whether derived from some pursuit 
or disposition, or from some form of diet, or from 
desire or opinion or mental study,—to the attainment 
of this end all his efforts throughout the whole of his 
life shall be directed; and not a single person shall 
show himself preferring any object which impedes 
this aim; in fine, even as regards the State, he must 
allow it to be revolutionised, if it seems necessary, 
rather than voluntarily submit to the yoke of slavery 
under the rule of the worse, or else he must himself 
quit the State as an exile: all such sufferings men 
must endure rather than change to a polity which 
naturally makes men worse. This is what we 
previously agreed upon!: so do you now keep both 
these objects of ours in view as you revise the laws, 
and censure all the laws which are unable to effect 
them, but welcome all such as are able to do so, and, 
adopting them wholeheartedly, rule your lives by 
them. All other practices, which tend towards 
‘goods ` (so-called), other than these, you must bid 
farewell to.” 

For a beginning of the laws which are to follow, 


1 688 E, 742 B, 


eee 
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we must commence with things sacred. First, we 
must consider anew! the number 5,040, and the 
number of convenient subdivisions which we found 
it to contain both as a whole and when divided 
up into tribes: the tribal number is, as we said, a 
twelfth part of the whole number, being in its 
nature precisely 20 X 21. Our whole number has 
twelve subdivisions, and the tribal number also has 
twelve; and each such portion must be regarded as 
a sacred gift of God, conformed to the months and 
to the revolution of the universe. Wherefore also 
every State is guided by native instinct to hold 
them sacred, although some men possibly have made 
their divisions more correctly than others, or have 
consecrated them more happily. We, in any case, 
affirm now that we are perfectly correct in first 
selecting the number 5,040, which admits of division 
by all the numbers from 1 to 12, excepting only 
1l—and this omission is very easily remedied, since 
the mere subtraction of two hearths from the total 
restores an integral number as quotient :? that this 
is really true we could show, at our leisure, by a 
fairly short explanation. For the present, then, we 
shall trust to the oracular statement just delivered, 
and we shall employ these subdivisions, and give to 
each portion the name of a God, or of a child of 
Gods, and bestow on it altars and all that belongs 
thereto; and at these we shall appoint two assem- 
blies every month for sacrifice—of which twelve 
(yearly) shall be for the whole tribal division, and 
twelve for its urban section only; the object of 
these shall be, first, to offer thanksgiving to the gods 
and to do them service, and secondly, as we should 


2. 5,040 = (11 x 458) + 2. 
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assert, to promote fellowship amongst ourselves and 
mutual acquaintance and association of every 
sort. For, in view of the fellowship and intercourse 
of marriage, it is necessary to eliminate ignorance, 
both on the part of the husband concerning the 
woman he marries and the family she comes from, 
and on the part of the father concerning the man 
to whom he gives his daughter; for it is all- 
important in such matters to avoid, if possible, any 
mistake. To achieve this serious purpose, sportive 
dances should be arranged for boys and girls; and 
at these they should both view and be viewed, in 
a reasonable way and on occasions that offer a suit- 
able pretext, with bodies unclad, save so far as sober 
modesty prescribes. Of all such matters the officers 
of the choirs shall be the supervisors and controllers, 
and also, in conjunction with the Law-wardens, the 
lawgivers of all that we leave unprescribed.! 

It is, as we said, necessary that in regard to all 
matters involving a host of petty details the law- 
giver should leave omissions, and that rules and 
amendments should be made from year to year 
by those who have constant experience of them 
from year to year and are taught by practice, until 
it be decided that a satisfactory code has been 
made out to regulate all such proceedings. A fair 
and sufficient period to assign for such experimental 
work would be ten years, both for sacrifices and for 
dances in all their several details; each body of 
officials, acting in conjunction with the original law- 
giver, if he be still alive, or by themselves, if he be 
dead, shall report to the Law-wardens whatever is 
omitted in their own department, and shall make 


1 Cp. 764 E f. 
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it good, until each detail seems to have reached its 
proper completion: this done, they shall decree 
them as fixed rules, and employ them as well as 
the rest of the laws originally decreed by the law- 
giver. In these they must never make any change 
voluntarily; but if it should ever be thought that 
a necessity for change has arisen, all the people 
must be consulted, as well as all the officials, and 
they must seek advice from all the divine oracles ; 
and if there is a general consent by all, then they 
may make a change, but under no other conditions 
at any time; and the objector to change shall always 
prevail according to law. 

When any man of twenty-five! years of age, 
viewing and being viewed by others, believes that 
he has found in any quarter a mate to his liking 
and suitable for the joint procreation of children, 
he shall marry, in every case before he is thirty- 
five; but first let him hearken to the direction as 
to how he should seek what is proper and fitting, 
for, as Clinias maintains, one ought to introduce 
each law by a prelude suitable thereto. 

CLIN. A very proper reminder, Stranger,—and 
you have chosen, in my opinion, a most opportune 
point in your discourse for making it. 

ATH. You are right. So let us say to the son 
of noble sires: My child, you must make a marriage 
that will commend itself to men of sense, who 
would counsel you neither to shun connexion with 
a poor family, nor to pursue ardently connexion 
with a rich one, but, other things being equal, to 
prefer always an alliance with a family of moderate 
means. Such a course will benefit both the State 


1 But cp. 721 B. 2 Cp. 720 E. 
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and the united families,! since in respect of 
excellence what is evenly balanced and symmetrical 
is infinitely superior to what is untempered. The 
man who knows he is unduly hasty and violent in 
all his actions should win a bride sprung from steady 
parents ; while the man that is of a contrary nature 
should proceed to mate himself with one of the 
opposite kind. Pegarding marriage as a whole 
there shall be one general rule: each man must 
seek to form such a marriage as shall benefit the 
State, rather than such as best pleases himself. 
There is a natural tendency for everyone to make 
for the mate that most resembles himself, whence 
it results that the whole State becomes ill-balanced 
both in wealth and in moral habits; and because 
of this, the consequences we least desire are those 
that generally befall most States. To make express 
enactments about these matters by law—that, for 
instance, a rich man must not marry into a rich 
family, nor a man of wide power with a powerful 
family, or that man of hasty tempers must be 
obliged to seek alliances with those of slower 
tempers, and the slow with the hasty—this, besides 
being ridiculous, would cause widespread resent- 
ment; for people do not find it easy to perceive 
that a State should be like a bowl of mixed wine, 
where the wine when first poured in foams madly, 
but as soon as it is chastened by the sober deity of 
water, it forms a fair alliance, and produces a potion 
that is good and moderate. That this is precisely 
what happens in the blending of children is a thing 
whieh hardly anyone is capable of perceiving ; there- 
from in the legal code we must omit such rules, and 
merely try by the spell of words to persuade each 
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one to value the equality of his children morc 
highly than the equality of a marriage with inordi- 
nate wealth, and by means of reproaches to divert 
from his object him who has set his heart on marry- 
ing for money, although we may not compel him by 
a written law. 

Concerning marriage these shall be the exhorta- 
tions given, in addition to those previously given,' 
declaring how it is a duty to lay hold on the ever- 
living reality by providing servants for God in our 
own stead; and this we do by leaving behind us 
children’s children. All this and more one might say 
in a proper prelude concerning marriage and the 
duty of marrying. Should any man, however, refuse 
to obey willingly, and keep himself aloof and un- 
partnered in the State, and reach the age of thirty- 
five unmarried, an annual fine shall be imposed upon 
him, of a hundred drachmae if he be of the highest 
property-class, if of the second, seventy, if of the 
third, sixty, if of the fourth, thirty. This fine shall 
be consecrated to Hera.* He that fails to pay the 
fine in full every year shall owe ten times the 
amount of it, and the treasurer of the goddess shall 
exact this sum, or, failing to exact it, he shall owe 
it himself, and in the audit he shall in every case 
be liable to account for such a sum. This shall be 
the money-fine in which the man who refuses to 
marry shall be mulcted, and as to honour, he shall 
receive none from the younger men, and no young 
man shall of his own free-will pay any regard to 
him: if he attempt to punish any person, everyone 
shall come to the assistance of the person maltreated 
and defend him, and whoever is present and fails 


3 As goddess of marriage. 
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thus to give assistance shall be declared by law to 
be both a cowardly and a bad citizen. 

Concerning dowries it has been stated before,! and 
it shall be stated again, that an equal exchange con- 
sists in neither giving nor receiving any gift; nor is 
it likely that the poor amongst the citizens in this 
state should remain till old age unmarried for lack of 
means—for all have the necessaries of life provided 
for them—:; and the result of this rule will be less 
insolence on the part of the wives and less humiliation 
and servility on the part of the husband because of 
money. Whoso obeys this rule will be acting nobly ; 
but he that disobeys—by giving or receiving for 
raiment 2 a sum of over fifty drachmae, or over one 
mina, or over one and a half minae, or (if a member 
of the highest property-class) over two minae,— 
shall owe to the public treasury a sum equal thereto, 
and the sum given or received shall be consecrated 
to Hera and Zeus, and the treasurers of these 
deities shall exact it,—just as it was the rule,’ in 
cases of refusal to marry, that the treasurers of Hera 
should exact the fine in each instance, or else pay 
it out of their own pockets. 

The right of betrothal belongs in the first place to 
the father, next to the grandfather, thirdly to the 
full brothers; failing any of these, it rightly belongs 
next to relatives on the mother’s side in like order; 
in case of any unwonted misfortune, the right shall 
belong to the nearest of kin in each case, acting 
in conjunction with the guardians. Concerning the 


the bridegroom. Fifty drachmae is the maximum value 
allowed for the lowest class, a mina for the next lowest, and 
so on upwards. 

3 Cp. 774 B. 

4 For these “ guardians ” (of orphans) see 926 E ff 
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preliminary marriage-sacrifice and all other sacred 
ceremonies proper to be performed before, during, 
or after marriage, each man shall enquire of the 
Interpreters, and believe that, in obeying their 
directions, he will have done all things duly. 
Concerning marriage-feasts,—both parties should 
invite their male and female friends, not more than 
five on each side, and an equal number of the kins- 
folk and connexions of both houses: in no case 
must the expense exceed what the person’s means 
permit—one mina for the richest class, half that 
amount for the second, and so on in proportion, 
according as the valuation grows less. He that 
obeys the law should be praised by all; but him 
that disobeys the Law-wardens shall punish as a 
man of poor taste and ill-trained in the “ nomes ” } 
of the nuptial Muses. Drinking to excess is a 
practice that is nowhere seemly *—save only at the 
feasts of the God, the Giver of wine,—nor yet safe; 
and certainly it is not so for those who take marriage 
seriously ; for at such a time above all it behoves 
both bride and bridegroom to be sober, seeing that 
the change in their life is a great one, and in order 
to ensure, so far as possible, in every case that the 
child that is begotten may be sprung from the loins 
of sober parents: for what shall be, with God's help, 
the night or day of its begetting is quite uncertain. 
Moreover, it is not right that procreation should be 
the work of bodies dissolved by excess of wine, but 
rather that the embryo should be compacted firmly, 
steadily and quietly in the womb. But the man 
that is steeped in wine moves and is moved himself 
in every way, writhing both in body and soul; con- 


2 p. 674 Af. ; 
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sequently, when drunk, a man is clumsy and bad at 
sowing seed, and is thus likely to beget unstable 
and untrusty offspring, crooked in form and character. 
Wherefore he must be very careful throughout all 
the year and the whole of his life—and most 
especially during the time he is begetting—to 
commit no act that involves either bodily ailment 
or violence and injustice; for these he will in- 
evitably stamp on the souls and bodies of the off- 
spring, and will generate them in every way 
inferior. From acts of such a kind he must especi- 
ally abstain on the day and night of his marriage ; 
for the Beginning that sits enshrined as a goddess + 
among mortals is the Saviour of all, provided 
that she receives the honour due to her from 
each one who approaches her. 

The man who marries must part from his father 
and mother, and take one of the two houses? 
in his allotment, to be, as it were, the nest 
and home of his chicks, and make therein his 
marriage and the dwelling and home of him- 
self and his children. For in friendships the 
presence of some degree of longing seems to 
cement various dispositions and bind them to- 
gether; but unabated proximity, since it lacks 
the longing due to an interval, causes friends to 
fall away from one another owing to an excessive 
surfeit of each others company. Therefore the 
married pair must leave their own houses to their 
parents and the bride’s relations, and act themselves 
as if they had gone off to a colony, visiting and 
being visited in their home, begetting and rearing 
children, and so handing on life, like a torch,’ from 


3 Cp. 745 C, D. 3 Cp. Rep. 328 A. 
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one generation to another, and ever worshipping the 
gods as the laws direct. 

Next, as regards possessions, what should a man 
possess to form a reasonable amount of substance? 
As to most chattels, it is easy enough both to see 
what they should be and to acquire them; but 
servants present all kinds of difficulties. The reason 
is that our language about them is partly right and 
partly wrong; for the language we use both con- 
tradicts and agrees with our practical experience of 
them. 

MEG. What mean we by this? We are still in 
the dark, Stranger, as to what you refer to. 

aTH. That is quite natural, Megillus. For pro- 
bably the most vexed problem in all Hellas is the 
problem of the Helot-system of the Lacedaemonians, 
which some maintain to be good, others bad; 
a less violent dispute rages round the subjection 
of the Mariandyni! to the slave-system of the 
Heracleotes, and that of the class of Penestae to 
the Thessalians.2. In view of these and similar 
instances, what ought we to do about this question 
of owning servants?’ The point I happened to 
mention in the course of my argument,—and about 
which you naturally asked me what I referred to,— 
was this. We know, of course, that we would all 
agree that one ought to own slaves that are as 
docile and good. as possible; for in the past many 
slaves have proved themselves better in every form 
of excellence than brothers or sons, and have saved 


2 Cp. Ar. Pol. 12692 36. ‘‘ Penestae” ( = serfs) were the 
old Aaea inhabitants of Thessaly, subdued by the Heraclid 
invaders. 


3 Cp. Ar. Pol, 1259 22 ff. 
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their masters and their goods and their whole 
houses. Surely we know that this language is used 
about slaves? 

MEG. Certainly. 

ATH. And is not the opposite kind of language 
also used,—that the soul of a slave has no soundness 
in it, and that a sensible man should never trust 
that class at all? And our wisest poet, too, in 
speaking of Zeus, declared! that— 


“Of half their wits far-thundering Zeus bereaves 
Those men on whom the day of bondage falls.” . 


Thus each party adopts a different attitude of mind: 
the one places no trust at all in the servant-class, 
but, treating them like brute beasts, with goads 
and whips they make the servants’ souls not merely 
thrice but fifty times enslaved; whereas the other 
party act in precisely the opposite way. 

MEG. Just so. 

CLIN, Since this difference of opinion exists, 
Stranger, what ought we to do about our own 
country, in regard to the owning of slaves and 
their punishment? 

ATH. Well now, Clinias, since man is an intract- 
able creature, it is plain that he is not at all likely 
to be or become easy to deal with in respect of the 
necessary distinction between slave and free-born 
master in actual experience. 

cLIN. That is evident. 

ATH. The slave is no easy chattel. For actual 
experience shows how many evils result from 
slavery,—as in the frequent revolts in Messenia, 
and in the States where there are many servants 


i Odyss. xvii. 322 Ż. 
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kept who speak the same tongue, not to speak of 
the crimes of all sorts committed by the “ Corsairs,” 1 
as they are called, who haunt the coasts of Italy, 
and the reprisals therefor. In view of all these 
facts, it is really a puzzle to know how to deal with 
all such matters. Two means only are left for us 
to try—the one is, not to allow the slaves, if they 
are to tolerate slavery quietly, to be all of the same 
nation, but, so far as possible, to have them of 
different races,—and the other is to accord them 
proper treatment, and that not only for their sakes, 
but still more for the sake of ourselves. Proper 
treatment of servants consists in using no violence 
towards them, and in hurting them even less, if 
possible, than our own equals. For it is his way 
of dealing with men whom it is easy for him to 
wrong that shows most clearly whether a man is 
genuine or hypocritical in his reverence for justice 
and hatred of injustice. He, therefore, that in deal- 
ing with slaves proves himself, in his character and 
action, undefiled by what is unholy or unjust will 
best be able to sow a crop of goodness,—-and this we 
may say, and justly say, of every master, or king, 
and of everyone who possesses any kind of absolute 
power over a person weaker than himself. We 
ought to punish slaves justly, and not to make 
them conceited by merely admonishing them as we 
would free men. An address to a servant should 
be mostly a simple command: there should be no 
jesting with servants, either male or female, for by 
a course of excessively foolish indulgence in their 
treatment of their slaves, masters often make life 

1 The peculiar term weptdivo: (‘‘ circling round”) seems to 


have been applied especially to these sea-rovers of the 
Tarentine coast. 
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harder both for themselves, as rulers, and for their 
slaves, as subject to rule. 

CLIN. That is true. 

ATH. Suppose, then, that we are now, to the 
best of our power, provided with servants sufficient 
in number and quality to assist in every kind of 
task, should we not, in the next place, describe our 
dwellings ? | 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. It would seem that our city, being new and 
houseless hitherto, must provide for practically the 
whole of its house-building, arranging all the details 
of its architecture, including temples and walls. 
These things are really, Clinias, prior to marriage; 
but since our construction is now a verbal one, this 
is a very suitable place to deal with them; when 
we come to the actual construction of the State, 
we shall, God willing, make the houses precede 
marriage, and crown all our architectural work with 
our marriage-laws. For the present we shall con- 
fine ourselves to a brief outline of our building 
regulations. 

CLIN, Certainly. 

ATH. The temples we must erect all round the 
market-place, and in a circle round the whole city, 
on the highest spots, for the sake of ease in fencing 
them and of cleanliness: beside the temples we will 
set the houses of the officials and the law-courts, in 
which, as being most holy places, they will give and 
receive judgments,—partly because therein they deal 
with holy matters, and partly because they are the 
seats of holy gods; and in these will fittingly be 
held trials for murder and for all crimes worthy of 
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death. As to walls, Megillus, I would agree with 
your Sparta in letting the walls lie sleeping in the 
round, and not wake them up, and that for the 
following reasons. It is a fine saying of the poet,’ 
and often repeated, that walls should be made of 
bronze and iron rather than of earth. But our plan, 
in addition to this, would deserve to raise roars of 
laughter,—I mean the plan of sending young men 
into the country every year to dig and trench and 
build, so as to keep the enemy out? and prevent 
their ever setting foot on the borders of the land— 
if we were also to build a wall round; for, in the 
first place, a wall is by no means an advantage to 
a city as regards health, and, moreover, it usually 
causes a soft habit of soul in the inhabitants, by 
inviting them to seek refuge within it instead of 
repelling the enemy; instead of securing their 
safety by keeping watch night and day, it tempts 
them to believe that their safety is ensured if they 
are fenced in with walls and gates and go to sleep, 
like men born to shirk toil, little knowing that ease 
is really the fruit of toil, whereas a new crop of toils 
is the inevitable outcome, as I think, of dishonour- 
able ease and sloth. But if men really must have a 
wall, then the building of the private houses must 
be arranged from the start in such a way that the 
whole city may form a single wall; all the houses 
must have good walls, built regularly and in a similar 
style, facing the roads,’ so that the whole city will 
(like rAlvôo:) here means really ‘‘stone,” the soil of Greece 
being rocky. 

2 Cp. 760 E. 

3 These ‘‘roads” (or streets) would divide the city into 


blocks, surrounded by continuous walls formed by the outer 
circle of houses, all of the same size and shape. 
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have the form of a single house, which will render 
its appearance not unpleasing, besides being far and 
away the best plan for ensuring safety and ease for 
defence. To see that the original buildings remain 
will fittingly be the special charge of the inmates ; 
and the city-stewards should supervise them, and 
compel by fines those who are negligent, and also 
watch over the cleanliness of everything in the city, 
and prevent any private person from encroaching 
on State property either by buildings or diggings, 
These officers must also keep a watch over the 
proper flowing of the rain-water, and over all other 
matters, whether within or without the city, that it 
is right for them to manage. All such details—and 
all else that the lawgiver is unable to deal with 
and omits—the Law-wardens shall regulate by sup- 
plementary decrees, taking account of the practical 
requirements. And now that these buildings and 
those of the market-place, and the gymnasia, and 
all the schools have been erected and await their 
inmates, and the theatres their spectators, let us 
proceed to the subject which comes next after 
marriage, taking our legislation in order. 

CLIN. By all means. 

ATH. Let us regard the marriage ceremony as 
now completed, Clinias; next will come the period 
before child-birth, which will extend to a full year: 
how the bride and bridegroom ought to pass this 
time in a State that will be unlike most other 
States,—that is to be our next theme, and it is not 
the easiest of things to explain; we have uttered 
not a few hard sayings before, but none of them 
all will the mass find harder to accept than this. 


3 wevn Schneider: èv 3 MSS. 
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All the same, what we believe to be right and true 
must by all means be stated,! Clinias. 

CLIN. Certainly, 

ATH. Whoever proposes to publish laws for 
States, regulating the conduct of the citizens in 
State affairs and public matters, and deems that 
there is no need to make laws for their private 
conduct, even in necessary matters, but that every- 
one should be allowed to spend his day just as he 
pleases, instead of its being compulsory for every- 
thing, public and private, to be done by a regular 
rule, and supposes that, if he leaves private conduct 
unregulated by law, the citizens will still consent 
to regulate their public and civil life by law,—this 
man is wrong in his proposal. For what reason 
have I said this? For this reason,—because we 
shall assert that the married people must take their 
meals at the public messes neither more nor less 
than they did during the time preceding marriage. 
When the customs of the public mess first arose in 
your countries—probably dictated by a war or by 
some event of equal potency, when you were short 
of men and in dire straits,—it seemed an astonishing 
institution; but after you had had experience of 
these public messes and had been obliged to adopt 
them, the custom seemed to contribute admirably 
towards security; and in some such way as that 
the public mess came to be one of your established 
institutions.? 

cLiIN. That is likely enough. 

ATH. So, though this was once, as I said, an 
astonishing and alarming institution to impose on 
people, a man who tried to impose it as a law nowa- 


2 Cp. Ar. Pol. 12729 2 f£ 
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days would not find it an equally difficult task. But 
the practice which follows on this institution, and 
which, if carried out, would be really successful,— 
although at present it nowhere is carried out, and 
so causes the lawgiver (if he tries) to be practically 
carding his wool (as the proverb has it) into the fire, 
and labouring in vain at an endless tale of toils,— 
this practice it is neither easy to state nor, when 
stated, to carry into effect. 

cin. Why do you show so much hesitation, 
Stranger, in mentioning this? 

ATH. Listen now, so that we may not spend much 
time on the matter to no purpose. Everything that 
takes place in the State, if it participates in order 
and law, confers all kinds of blessings; but most 
things that are either without order or badly-ordered 
counteract the effects of the well-ordered. And it 
is into this plight that the practice we are discussing 
has fallen. In your case, Clinias and Megillus, 
public meals for men are, as I said, rightly and 
admirably established by a divine necessity, but for 
women this institution is left, quite wrongly, un- 
prescribed by law, nor are public meals for them 
brought to the light of day; instead of this, the 
female sex, that very section of humanity which, 
owing to its frailty, is in other respects most 
secretive and intriguing, is abandoned to its dis- 
orderly condition through the perverse compliance 
of the lawgiver. Owing to your neglect of that 
sex, you have had an influx of many consequences 
which would have been much better than they now 
are if they had been under legal control. For it is 
not merely, as one might suppose, a matter affecting 
one-half of our whole task—this matter of neglecting 
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to regulate women,—but in as far as females are 
inferior in goodness to males, just in so far it affects 
more than the half. It is better, then, for the 
welfare of the State to revise and reform this insti- 
tution, and to regulate all the institutions for both 
men and women in common. At present, however, 
the human race is so far from having reached this 
happy position, that a man of discretion must actu- 
ally avoid all mention of the practice in districts and 
States where even the existence of public meals is 
absolutely without any formal recognition. How 
then shall one attempt, without being laughed at, 
actually to compel women to take food and drink 
publicly and exposed to the view of all? The 
female sex would more readily endure anything 
rather than this: accustomed as they are to live a 
retired and priyate life, women will use every means 
to resist being led out into the light, and they will 
prove much too strong for the lawgiver. So that 
elsewhere, as I said, women would not so much as 
listen to the mention of the right rule without 
shrieks of indignation; but in our State perhaps 
they will. So if we agree that our discourse about 
the polity as a whole must not—so far as theory 
goes—prove abortive, I am willing to explain how 
this institution is good and fitting, if you are equally 
desirous to listen, but otherwise to leave it alone. 
cLIN. Nay, Stranger, we are both inexpressibly 
desirous to listen. | 
ATH. Let us listen, then. And do not be sur- 
prised if you find me taking the subject up again 
from an early point. For we are now enjoying 
leisure, and there is no pressing reason to hinder us 
from considering laws from all possible points of view. 
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CLIN. Very true, 

ATH. Let us, then, revert again to our first state- 
ments.! Thus much at least every man ought to 
understand,—that either the human race never had 
a beginning at all, and will never have an end, but 
always was and always will be, or else it must have 
been in existence an incalculable length of time from 
the date when it first began. 

cLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. Well then, do we not suppose that all the 
world over and in all sorts of ways there have been 
risings and fallings of States, and institutions of 
every variety of order and disorder, and appetites 
for food—both meats and drinks—of every kind, 
and all sorts of variations in the seasons, during 
which it is probable that the animals underwent 
innumerable changes? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Are we to believe, then, that vines, not 
previously existing, appeared at a certain stage; and 
olives, likewise, and the gifts of Demeter and Korê? 2 
And that some Triptolemus was the minister of such 
fruits? And during the period that these fruits 
were as yet non-existent, must we not suppose that 
the animals turned, as they do now, to feeding on 
one another. 

cLIN. Of course. 


1 676 A ff. 

2 Or Persephone, daughter of the Karth-mother, Demeter. 
Triptolemus was a mythical hero of Eleusis, worshipped as 
the inventor and patron of agriculture. 


3 Ast and Schanz bracket xal Bpdcews: I mark the next 
six words as-parenthetic (orpwudrwy for Bpwudtwy Apelt), 
t zw England: re MSS. 
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ATH. The custom of men sacrificing one another 
is, in fact, one that survives even now among many 
peoples; whereas amongst others we hear of how 
the opposite custom existed, when they were for- 
bidden so much as to eat an ox, and their offerings 
to the gods consisted, not of animals, but of cakes of 
meal and grain steeped in honey, and other such 
bloodless sacrifices, and from flesh they abstained as 
though it were unholy to eat it or to stain with 
blood the altars of the gods; instead of that, those 
of us men who then existed lived what is called an 
“ Orphic life,” keeping wholly to inanimate food and, 
contrariwise, abstaining wholly from things animate. 

cuin. Certainly what you say is widely reported 
and easy to credit. | 

ATH. Someone might -ask us—“ For what pur- 
pose have you now said all this?” 

CLIN, AA correct surmise, Stranger, 

ATH. So I will try, if I can, Clinias, to explain 
the subject which comes next in order, 

CLIN. Say on. 

ATH. I observe that with men all things depend 
on a threefold need and desire, wherein if they pro- 
ceed rightly, the result is goodness, if badly, the 
opposite. Of these desires they possess those for 
food and drink as soon as they are born; and about 
the whole sphere of food every creature has an 
instinctive lust, and is full of craving, and quite deaf 
to any suggestion that they ought to do anything 
else than satisfy their tastes and desires for all 
such objects, and thus rid themselves entirely of all 
pain. Thirdly comes our greatest need and keenest 


ae ane en eee ne a ene ee 
3 ipinv: àel Setv MSS. (Ast brackets dey). 
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lust, which, though the latest to emerge, influences 
the soul of men with most raging frenzy—the lust 
for the sowing of offspring that burns with utmost 
violence. These three morbid states! we must direct 
towards what is most good, instead of what is 
(nominally) most pleasant, trying to check them by 
means of the three greatest forces—fear, law, and 
true reasoning,—reinforced by the Muses and the 
Gods of Games, so as to quench thereby their in- 
crease and inflow. 

So let us place the subject of the production of 
children next after that of marriage, and after their 
production, their nurture and education. If our dis- 
course proceeds on these lines, possibly each of our 
laws will attain completion, and when we come to the 
public meals, by approaching these at close quarters 
we shall probably discern more clearly whether such 
associations ought to be for men only, or for women 
as well; and thus we shall not only prescribe the 
preliminaries that are still without legal regulation, 
and place them as fences before the common meals, 
but also, as I said just now, we shall discuss more 
exactly the character of the common meals, and thus 
be more likely to prescribe for them laws that are 
suitable and fitting. 

CLIN. You are perfectly right. 

ATH. Let us, then, bear in mind the things we 
mentioned a moment ago; for probably we shall 
need them all presently. 

cLIN. What are the things you bid us remember? 

ATH. Those we distinguished by the three terms 
we used: we spoke, you recollect, of eating, secondly 
of drinking, and thirdly of sexual excitement. 


* The soul is in a ‘‘diseased” state when wholly dominated 
by any irrational desire or passion. 
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cLin, We shall certainly remember the things 
you now bid us, Stranger. 

ATH. Very good. Let us now come to the 
nuptials, so as to instruct them how and in what 
manner they ought to produce children, and, if we 
fail to persuade them, to threaten them by certain 
laws. 

cLIN. How? 

ATH. The bride and bridegroom must set their 
minds to produce for the State children of the 
greatest possible goodness and beauty. All people 
that are partners in any action produce results that 
are fair and good whensoever they apply their minds 
to themselves and the action, but the opposite 
results when either they have no minds or fail to 
apply them. The bridegroom, therefore, shall apply 
his mind both to the bride and to the work of pro- 
creation, and the bride shall do likewise, especially 
during the period when they have no children yet 
born. In charge of them there shall be the women- 
inspectors whom we have chosen,—more or fewer of 
them, according to the number and times of their 
appointments, decided by the officials; and they 
shall meet every day at the temple of Hileithyia,! for, 
at the most, a third part [of the day];? and at their 
meetings they shall report to one another any case 
they may have noticed where any man or woman of 
the procreative age is devoting his attention to other 
things instead of to the rules ordained at the 
marriage sacrifices and ceremonies. The period of 
procreation and supervision shall be ten years and no 
longer, whenever there is an abundant.issue of off- 
spring; but in case any are without issue to the end 
of this period, they shall take counsel in common to 


2 I.e., presumably, for as much as 8 hours when necessary. 
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decide what terms are advantageous for both parties, 
in conjunction with their kindred and the women- 
officials, and be divorced. If any dispute arises as 
to what is fitting and advantageous for each party, 
they shall choose ten of the Law-wardens, and abide 
by the regulations they shall permit or impose. 
The women-inspectors shall enter the houses of the 
young people, and, partly by threats, partly by 
admonition, stop them from their sin and folly : if 
they cannot do so, they shall go and report the case 
to the Law-wardens, and they shall prevent them. 
If they also prove unable, they shall inform the State 
Council, posting up a sworn statement that they are 
“verily unable to reform So-and-so.”” The man that 
is thus posted up,—if he fails to defeat those who 
have thus posted him in the law-courts,—shall suffer 
the following disqualifications: he shall not attend 
any marriage or children’s birthday feasts, and if he 
does so, anyone who wishes may with impunity 
punish him with blows. The same law shall hold 
good for the women: the offender shall have no 
part in women's excursions, honours, or invitations 
to weddings or birthday feasts, if she has been 
similarly posted up as disorderly and has lost her suit. 

And when they shall have finished producing 
children according to the laws, if the man have 
sexual intercourse with a strange woman, or the 
woman with a man, while the latter are still within 
the procreative age-limit, they shall be liable to the 
same penalty as was stated for those still producing 
children. Thereafter the man and woman that are 
sober-minded in these matters shall be well-reputed 
in every way; but the opposite kind of esteem, or 
rather disesteem, shall be shown to persons of the 
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opposite character. Sexual conduct shall lie un- 
mentioned or unprescribed by law when the majority 
show due propriety therein; but if they are dis- 
orderly, then what is thus prescribed shall be 
executed according to the laws then enacted. 

For everyone the first year is the beginning of the 
whole life : it ought to be inscribed as life's beginning 
for both boy and girl in their ancestral shrines : 
beside it, on a whited wall in every phratry, there 
should be written up the number of the archons 
who give its number to the year; and the names of 
the living members of the phratry shall be written 
always close together, and those of the deceased shall 
be erased. The limit of the marriage-age shall be 
from sixteen to twenty years—the longest time 
allowed—for a girl, and for a boy from thirty to 
thirty-five. The limit for official posts shall be forty 
for a woman and thirty for a man. For military 
services the limit shall be from twenty years up to 
sixty for a man; for women they shall ordain what 
is possible and fitting in each case, after they have 
finished bearing children, and up to the age of fifty, 
in whatever kind of military work it may be thought 
right to employ their services. 
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aru. Now that our children, of both sexes, are 
born, our proper course will be to deal in the next 
place with their nurture and education. This is a 
subject which it is wholly impossible to pass over; 
but obviously it can be treated more suitably by way 
of precept and exhortation than by legislation. For 
in the private life of the family many trivial things 
are apt to be done which escape general notice,— 
things which are the result of individual feelings of 
pain, pleasure, or desire, and which contravene the 
instructions of the lawgiver; and these will produce 
in the citizens a multiplicity of contradictory ten- 
dencies. This is bad for a State. For while, on the 
one hand, it is improper and undignified to impose 
penalties on these practices by law, because of their 
triviality and the frequency of their occurrence, on 
the other hand, it detracts from the authority of the 
law which stands written when men grow used to 
breaking the law in trivial matters repeatedly. 
Hence, while it is impossible to pass over these 
practices in silence, it is difficult to legislate con- 
cerning them. The practices I refer to I will try to 
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make clear by bringing some specimens, as it were, 
to the light ; for at present my words rather resemble 
a “dark speech.”’ 

cLIN. That is quite true. 

ATH. When we said! that right nurture must be 
manifestly capable of making both bodies and souls 
in all respects as beautiful and good as possible, we 
spoke, I presume, truly? 

CLIN. Certainly we did. 

ATH. And I suppose that (to take the simplest 
point) the most beautiful bodies must grow up from 
earliest infancy as straight as possible. 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Well then, do we not observe that in every 
living creature the first shoot makes by far the 
largest and longest growth; so that many people 
stoutly maintain that in point of height men grow 
more in the first five years of life than in the next 
twenty? 

cLIN. That is true. 

ATH. But we know, don’t we, that when growth 
occurs rapidly, without plenty of suitable exercise, 
it produces in the body countless evils? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. And when bodies receive most food, then 
they require most exercise? 

cuin. What is that, Stranger? Are we to pre- 
scribe most exercise for new-born babes and tiny 
infants? 

ATH, Nay, even earlier than that,—we shall pre- 
scribe it for those nourished inside the bodies of 
their mothers, 

cLIN. What do you mean, my dear sir? Is it 
unborn babes you are talking of? 
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ATH. It is. Still it is by mo means surprising 
that you know nothing of this pre-natal gymnastic ; 
but, strange though it is, I should like to explain it 
to you. 

cLIN. By all means do so. 

ATH. In our country it is easier to understand a 
practice of this kind, because there are people there 
who carry their sports to excess. At Athens we find 
not only boys but sometimes old men rearing birds 
and training such creatures to fight one another. 
But they are far from thinking that the training 
they give them by exciting their pugnacity provides 
sufficient exercise; in addition to this, each man 
takes up his bird and keeps it tucked away in his 
fist, if it is small, or under his arm, if it is large, 
and in this way they walk many a long mile in 
order to improve the condition, not of their own 
bodies, but of these creatures. Thus clearly do they 
show to any observant person that all bodies benefit, 
as by a tonic, when they are moved by any kind of 
shaking or motion, whether they are moved by their 
own action—as in a swing or in a rowing-boat—or 
are carried along on horseback or by any other 
rapidly moving bodies; and that this is the reason 
why bodies can deal successfully with their supplies 
of meat and drink and provide us with health and 
beauty, and strength as well. This being the state 
of the case, what does it behove us to do in the 
future? Shall we risk ridicule, and lay down a 
law that the pregnant woman shall walk, and that 
the child, while still soft, shall be moulded like wax, 
and be kept in swaddling clothes till it is two years 
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old? And shall we also compel the nurses by legal 
penalties to keep carrying the children somehow, 
either to the fields or to the temples or to their 
relatives, all the time until they are able to stand 
upright; and after that, still to persevere in carrying 
them until they are three years old, as a precaution 
against the danger of distorting their legs by over- 
pressure while they are still young? And that the 
nurses shall be as strong as possible? And shall we 
impose a written penalty for every failure to carry 
out these injunctions? Such a course is quite out 
of the question; for it would lead to a super- 
abundance of that consequence which we mentioned 
a moment ago. 

CLIN. What was that? 

ATH. The consequence of our incurring ridicule 
in abundance, in addition to meeting with a blank 
refusal to obey on the part of the nurses, with their 
womanish and servile minds. 

cLIN. What reason, then, had we for saying that 
these rules ought to be stated? 

ATH. The reason was this: the minds of the 
masters and of the freemen in the States may 
perhaps listen, and so come to the right conclusion 
that, unless private affairs in a State are rightly 
managed, it is vain to suppose that any stable code 
of laws can exist for public affairs; and when he 
perceives this, the individual citizen may of himself 
adopt as laws the rules we have now stated, and, by 
so doing and thus ordering aright both his household 
and his State, may achieve happiness. 

CLIN. Such a result seems quite probable. 

ATH. Consequently we must not desist from this 
kind of legislation until we have described in detail 
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the treatment suited for the souls of young children 
in the same manner as we commenced our advice 
regarding their bodies. 

cLIN. You are quite right, 

ATH. Let us take this, then, as a fundamental 
assumption in both cases,—that for both body and 
soul of the very young a process of nursing and 
moving, that is as continuous as possible both by 
day and by night, is in all cases salutary, and 
especially in the case of the youngest: it is like 
having them always rocked—if that were possible— 
on the sea. As it is, with new-born infants one 
should reproduce this condition as nearly as possible. 
Further evidence of this may be seen in the fact 
that this course is adopted and its usefulness 
recognized both by those who nurse small children 
and by those who administer remedies in cases of 
Corybantism.! Thus when mothers have children 
suffering from sleeplessness, and want to lull them 
to rest, the treatment they apply is to give them, 
not quiet, but motion, for they rock them constantly 
in their arms; and instead of silence, they use a 
kind of crooning noise ; and thus they literally cast 
a spell upon the children (like the victims of Bacchic 
frenzy) by employing the combined movements of 
dance and song as a remedy. 

cLIN. And what, Stranger, are we to suppose is 
the main cause of this? 

ATH. It is easy enough to see. 

CLIN. How so? 

ATH. Both these affections are forms of fright ; 

* “Corybantism ” is a technical term for a state of morbid 
mental excitement (cp. ‘‘ tarantism”) derived from “ Cory- 


bantes,” the name given to the frenzied worshippers of 
Bacchus. 
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and frights are due to a poor condition of soul. So 
whenever one applies an external shaking to affections 
of this kind, the external motion thus applied over- 
powers the internal motion of fear and frenzy, and 
by thus overpowering it, it brings about a manifest 
calm in the soul and a cessation of the grievous 
palpitation of the heart which had existed in each 
case. Thus it produces very satisfactory results. 
The children it puts to sleep; the Bacchants, who 
are awake, it brings into a sound state of mind 
instead of a frenzied condition, by means of dancing 
and playing, with the help of whatsoever gods they 
chance to be worshipping with sacrifice. This is—to 
put it shortly—quite a plausible account of the matter. 
cLIN. Most plausible. 

ATH. Seeing, then, that these causes produce the 
effects described, in the case of the people mentioned 
one should observe this point,—that every soul that 
is subjected to fright from youth will be specially 
liable to become timid: and this, as all would aver, 
is not to practise courage, but cowardice. 

cLIN. Of course it is. 

aTH. The opposite course, of practising courage 
from youth up, consists, we shall say, in the con- 
quering of the frights and fears that assail us. 

cLIN. That is true. 

ATH. Let us say, then, that this factor—namely, 
the exercise of quite young children by the various 
motions—contributes greatly towards developing 
one part of the soul’s virtue, 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Moreover, cheerfulness of soul and its 
opposite will constitute no small part of stout- 
heartedness and faintheartedness. 
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cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. What way can we find, then, for implanting 
at once in the new-born child whichever of these 
qualities we desire? We must endeavour to indicate 
how and to what extent we have them at our 
command. 

CLIN. By all means. 

ATH. The doctrine held amongst us, I may ex- 
plain, is this,—that whereas luxurious living renders 
the disposition of the young morose and irascible 
and too easily moved by trifles, its opposite (which 
is uttermost and cruel enslavement) makes them 
lowly and mean-spirited and misanthropic, and thus 
unfit to associate with others. 

cLIN. In what way, then, should the State at 
large rear up infants that are still incapable of under- 
standing speech or receiving other kinds of education? 

ATH. In this way: it is usual for every creature 
that is born—and the human child as much as any— 
to utter at once a loud outcry; and, what is more, 
the child is the most liable of them all to be afflicted 
with tears as well as outcries. 

CLIN. Quite true. 

ATH. When nurses are trying to discover what a 
baby wants, they judge by these very same signs in 
offering it things. If it remains silent when the 
thing is offered, they conclude that it is the right 
thing, but the wrong thing if it weeps and cries out. 
Thus infants indicate what they like by means of 
weepings and outcries—truly no happy signals !—and 
this period of infancy lasts not less than three years, 
which is no small fraction of one’s time to spend ill 
or well. 

cLIN. You are right, 
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ATH. When a man is peevish and not cheerful at 
all, do you not regard him as a doleful person and 
more full, as a rule, of complaints than a good man 
ought to be? . 

CLIN. I certainly regard him as such. 

ATH. Well then, suppose one should try to secure 
by every available means that our nursling should 
experience the least possible amount of grief or fear or 
pain of any kind, may we not believe that by this 
means the soul of the nursling would be rendered 
more bright and cheerful? 

CLIN. Plainly it would, Stranger; and most of all 
if one should provide him with many pleasures. 

ATH. There, my good sir, I must part company 
with Clinias. For in our eyes such a proceeding is 
the worst possible form of corruption, for it occurs in 
every instance at the very beginning of the child’s 
nurture.’ But let us consider whether I am right. 

cLIN. Explain your view. 

ATH. I believe that the issue before us is one of 
extreme importance. You also, Megillus, consider 
the matter, I pray, and lend us the aid of your 
judgment. What I maintain is this: that the right 
life ought neither to pursue pleasures nor to shun 
pains entirely ; but it ought to embrace that middle 
state of cheerfulness (as I termed it a moment ago), 
which—as we all rightly suppose, on the strength 
of an inspired utterance—is the very condition of 
God himself. And I maintain that whosoever of us 
would be godlike must pursue this state of soul, 
neither becoming himself prone at all to pleasures, 
even as he will not be devoid of pain, not allowing 
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any other person—old or young, man or woman— 
to be in this condition and least of all, so far as 
possible, the new-born babe. For because of the 
force of habit, it- is in infancy that the whole 
character is most effectually determined! I should 
assert further—were it not that it would be taken as 
a jest—that women with child, above all others, 
should be cared for during their years of pregnancy, 
lest any of them should indulge in repeated and 
intense pleasures or pains, instead of cultivating, 
during the whole of that period, a cheerful, bright 
and calm demeanour. 

cLIN. There is no need for you, Stranger, to ask 
Megillus which of us two has made the truer state- 
ment. For I myself grant you that all men ought 
to shun the life of unmixed pain and pleasure, and 
follow always a middle path. So all is well both 
with your statement and with my reply. 

ATH. You are perfectly right, Clinias. So then 
let the three of us together consider this next point. 

cLIN. What is that? 

ATH. That all the regulations which we are now 
expounding are what are commonly termed “ un- 
written laws.” And these as a whole are just the 
Same as what men call “ ancestral customs.” Maore- 
over, the view which was recently 2 impressed upon 
us, that one should neither speak of these as “laws ” 
nor yet leave them without mention, was a right 
view. For it is these that act as bonds in every 
constitution, forming a link between all its laws (both 
those already enacted in writing and those still to be 


f6ous (“ethical virtue is the result of habit, and its name 
‘ethical’ is also derived from ‘éthos’ (habit)”), 
2 788 Bf. 
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enacted), exactly like ancestral customs of great 
antiquity, which, if well established and practised, 
serve to wrap up securely the laws already written, 
whereas if they perversely go aside from the right 
way, like builders’ props that collapse under the 
middle of a house, they bring everything else 
tumbling down along with them, one thing buried 
under another, first the props themselves and then 
the fair superstructure, once the ancient supports 
have fallen down. Bearing this in mind, Clinias, we 
must clamp together this State of yours, which is a 
new one, by every possible means, omitting nothing 
great or small in the way of laws, customs and 
institutions; for it is by all such means that a State 
is clamped together, and neither kind of law is 
permanent without the other. Consequently, we 
need not be surprised if the influx of a number of 
apparently trivial customs or usages should make our 
laws rather long. 

clin. What you say is quite true, and we will 
bear it in mind. 

ATH. If one could carry out these regulations 
methodically, and not merely apply them casually, in 
the case of girls and boys up to the age of three, 
they would conduce greatly to the benefit of our 
infant nuislings. To form the character of the child 
over three and up to six years old there will be need 
of games: by then punishment must be used to 
prevent their getting pampered,—not, however, 
punishment of a degrading kind, but just as we said 
before,’ in the case of slaves, that one should avoid 
enraging the persons punished by using degrading 
punishments, or pampering them by leaving them 
unpunished, so in the case of the free-born the 
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same rule holds good. Children of this age have 
games which come by natural instinct; and they 
generally invent them of themselves whenever they 
meet together. As soon as they have reached the 
age of three, all the children from three to six must 
meet together at the village temples, those belong- 
ing to each village assembling at the same place. 
Moreover, the nurses of these children must watch 
over their behaviour, whether it be orderly or dis- 
orderly ; and over the nurses themselves and the 
whole band of children one of the twelve women 
already elected must be appointed annually to take 
charge of each band, the appointment resting with 
the Law-wardens. These women shall be elected by 
the women who have charge of the supervision of 
marriage,’ one out of each tribe and all of a like age. 
The woman thus appointed shall pay an official visit 
to the temple every day, and she shall employ a 
State servant and deal summarily with male or 
female slaves and strangers; but in the case of 
citizens, if the person protests against the punish- 
ment, she shall bring him for trial before the city- 
stewards ; but if no protest is made, she shall inflict 
summary justice equally on citizens, After the age of 
six, each sex shall be kept separate, boys spending 
their time with boys, and likewise girls with girls; 
and when it is necessary for them to begin lessons, 
the boys must go to teachers of riding, archery, 
javelin-throwing and slinging, and the girls also, if 
they agree to it, must share in the lessons, and 
especially such as relate to the use of arms. For, as 
regards the view now prevalent regarding these 
matters, it is based on almost universal ignorance. 
1 Cp. 784 A. 
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cuin. What view? 

aTH. The view that, in the case of hands, right 
and left are by nature different in respect of their 
utility for special acts; but, as a matter of fact, in 
the case of the feet and the lower limbs there is 
plainly no difference in working capacity ; and it is 
due to the folly of nurses and mothers that we have 
all become limping, so to say, in our hands. For in 
natural ability the two limbs are almost equally 
balanced; but we ourselves by habitually using them 
in a wrong way have made them different. In actions 
of trifling importance this does not matter—as for 
example, whether a man uses the left hand for the 
fiddle and the right hand for the bow, and things of 
that sort; but to follow these precedents and to use 
the hands in this way on other occasions, when there 
is no necessity, is very like foolishness. This is 
shown by the Scythian custom not only of using 
the left hand to draw the bow and the right to fit 
the arrow to it, but also of using both hands alike 
for both actions. And there are countless other 
instances of a similar kind, in connexion with driving 
horses and other occupations, which teach us that 
‘ those who treat the left hand as weaker than the right 
are confuted by nature. But this, as we have 
said, matters little in the case of fiddle-bows of horn 
and similar implements; but when it is a case of 
using iron instruments of war—bows, darts and the 
like—it matters a great deal, and most of all when 
weapon is to be used against weapon at close quarters. 
There is a vast difference here between the taught 
and the untaught, the trained and the untrained 
warrior. For just as the athlete who is thoroughly 
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practised in the pancratium or in boxing or wrestling 
is capable of fighting on his left side, and does not 
move that side as if it were numb or lame, whenever 
he is compelled to bring it into action through his 
opponent shifting to the other side,—in precisely the 
same way, | take it, in regard to the use of weapons 
of war and everything else, it ought to be considered 
the correct thing that the man who possesses two 
sets of limbs, fit both for offensive and defensive 
action, should, so far as possible, suffer neither of 
these to go unpractised or untaught. Indeed, if a 
man were gifted by nature with the frame of a 
Geryon or a Briareus, with his hundred hands he 
ought to be able to throw a hundred darts. So all 
these matters must be the care of the male and 
female officers, the women overseeing the games 
and the feeding of the children, and the men their 
lessons, to the intent that all the boys and girls 
may be sound of hand and foot, and may in ne 
wise, if possible, get their natures warped by their 
habits. 

The lessons may, for practical convenience, be 
divided under two heads—the gymnastical, which 
concern the body, and the musical, which aim at 
goodness of soul. Of gymnastic there are two kinds, 
dancing and wrestling. Of dancing there is one 
branch in which the style of the Muse is imitated, 
preserving both freedom and nobility, and another 
which aims at physical soundness, agility and beauty by 
securing for the various parts and members of the body 
the proper degree of flexibility and extension and be- 
stowing also the rhythmical motion which belongs 
to each, and which accompanies the whole of dancing 
and is diffused throughout it completely. As to the 
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devices introduced by Antaeus or Cercyon! in the art 
of wrestling for the sake of empty glory, or in boxing 
by Epeius or Amycus, since they are useless in the 
business of war, they merit no eulogy. But the 
exercises of stand-up wrestling, with the twisting 
free of neck, hands and sides, when practised with 
ardour and with a firm and graceful pose, and 
directed towards strength and health,—these must 
not be omitted, since they are useful for all pur- 
poses; but we must charge both the pupils and 
their teachers—when we reach this point in our 
legislation—that the latter should impart these 
lessons gently, and the former receive them grate- 
fully. Nor should we omit such mimic dances as 
are fitting for use by our choirs,—for instance, the 
sword-dance of the Curetes 2 here in Crete, and that 
of the Dioscori® in Lacedaemon ; and at Athens, 
too, our Virgin-Lady* gladdened by the pastime of 
the dance deemed it not seemly to sport with 
empty hands, but rather to tread the measure vested 
in full panoply. These examples it would well 
become the boys and girls to copy, and so cultivate 
the favour of the goddess, alike for service in war 
and for use at festivals. It shall be the rule for 
the children, from the age of six until they reach 
military age, whenever they approach any god and 
form processions, to be always equipped with arms 
and horses, and with dance and march, now quick, 
now slow, to make their supplications to the gods 


is mentioned as a boxer in Homer, J]. 23. 668; and the 
mythical Amycus is said to have invented the use of iudvres 
(‘boxing-gloves). 

2 Priests of the Idaean Zeus. 

> Castor and Pollux. 

‘ Athené. 
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and the children of gods. Contests, too, and pre- 
liminary trials must be carried out with a view to 
the objects stated, if at all; for these objects are 
useful both in peace and war, alike for the State 
and for private families; but all other kinds of work 
and play and bodily exercise are not worthy of 
a gentleman. 

And now, O Megillus and Clinias, I have pretty 
fully described that gymnastic training which—as 
| said * early in our discourse—requires description : 
here it is in its full completeness. So if you know 
of a better gymnastic than this, disclose it. 

cLIN, It is no easy thing, Stranger, to reject your 
account of gymnastic training and competition, and 
produce a better one. 

ATH. The subject which comes next to this, and 
deals with the gifts of Apollo and the Muses, is 
one which we previously? thought we had done 
with, and that the only subject left was gymnastic ; 
but I plainly see now, not only what still remains to 
be said to everybody, but also that it ought to come 
first. Let us, then, state these points in order. 

cLIN. By all means let us do so. 

ATH. Give ear to me now, albeit ye have already 
done so in the past. None the less, one must take 
great heed, now as before, both in the telling and 
in the hearing of a thing that is supremely strange 
and novel. To make the statement that I am going 
to make is an alarming task ; yet I will summon up 
my courage, and not shrink from it. 

cLIN, What is the statement you refer to, 
Stranger? 

ATH. I assert that there exists in every State 
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a complete ignorance about children’s games—how 
that they are of decisive importance for legislation, 
as determining whether the laws enacted are to be 
permanent or not. For when the programme of 
games is prescribed and secures that the same 
children always play the same games and delight 
in the same toys in the same way and under the 
same conditions, it allows the real and serious laws 
also to remain undisturbed; but when these games 
vary and suffer innovations, amongst other constant 
alterations the children are always shifting their 
fancy from one game to another, so that neither 
in respect of their own bodily gestures nor in re- 
spect of their equipment have they any fixed and 
acknowledged standard of propriety and impro- 
priety; but the man they hold in special honour 
is he who is always innovating or introducing some 
novel device in the matter of form or colour or 
something of the sort; whereas it would be per- 
fectly true to say that a State can have no worse 
pest than a man of that description, since he privily 
alters the characters of the young, and causes them 
to contemn what is old and esteem what is new. 
And I repeat again that there is no greater mischief 
a State can suffer than such a dictum and doctrine: 
just listen while I tell you how great an evil it is. 

cLIN. Do you mean the way people rail at 
antiquity in States? 

ATH. Precisely. 

cLIN. That is a theme on which you will find 
us no grudging listeners, but the most sympathetic 
possible. 

ATH. I should certainly expect it to be so. 

cLin. Only say on. 
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aTH. Come now, let us listen to one another 
and address one another on this subject with 
greater care than ever. Nothing, as we shall find, 
is more perilous than change in respect of every- 
thing, save only what is bad,—in respect of seasons, 
winds, bodily diet, mental disposition, everything 
in short with the solitary exception, as I said just 
now, of the bad. Accordingly, if one considers the 
human body, and sees how it grows used to all 
kinds of meats and drinks and exercises, even though 
at first upset by them, and how presently out of 
these very materials it grows flesh that is akin to 
them, and acquiring thus a familiar acquaintance 
with, and fondness for, all this diet, lives a most 
healthy and pleasant life ; and further, should a man 
be forced again to change back to one of the highly- 
reputed diets, how he is upset and ill at first, and 
recovers with dithculty as he gets used again to the 
food,—it is precisely the same, we must suppose, with 
the intellects of men and the nature of their souls. 
For if there exist laws under which men have been 
reared up and which (by the blessing of Heaven) 
have remained unaltered for many centuries, so that 
there exists no recollection or report of their ever 
having been different from what they now are,— 
then the whole soul is forbidden by reverence 
and fear to alter any of the things established of old. 
By hook or by crook, then, the lawgiver must devise 
a means whereby this shall be true of his State, 
Now here is where I discover the means desired :— 
Alterations in children’s games are regarded by all 
lawgivers (as we said above‘) as being mere matters 
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of play, and not as the causes of serious mischief; 
hence, instead of forbidding them, they give in 
to them and adopt them. They fail to reflect that 
those children who innovate in their games grow 
up into men different from their fathers; and being 
thus different themselves, they seek a different 
mode of life, and having sought this, they come 
to desire other institutions and laws; and none 
of them dreads the consequent approach of that 
result which we described just now as the greatest 
of all banes to a State. The evil wrought by 
changes in outward forms would be of less im- 
portance ; but frequent changes in matters involving 
moral approval and disapproval are, as I maintain, 
of extreme importance, and require the utmost 
caution. 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Well, then, do we still put our trust in 
those former statements of ours,! in which we said 
that matters of rhythm and music generally are 
imitations of the manners of good or bad men? Or 
how do we stand ? 

cLIN. Our view at least remains unaltered. 

ATH. We assert, then, that every means must be 
employed, not only to prevent our children from 
desiring to copy different models in dancing or 
singing, but also to prevent anyone from tempting 
them by the inducement of pleasures of all sorts. 

CLIN. Quite right. 

ATH. To attain this end, can any one of us 
suggest a better device than that of the Egyptians ?? 
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cuin. What device is that? 

atu. The device of consecrating all dancing and 
all music. First, they should ordain the sacred feasts, 
by drawing up an annual list of what feasts are 
to be held, and on what dates, and in honour of 
what special gods and children of gods and daemons ; 
and they should ordain next what hymn is to be sung 
at each of the religious sacrifices, and with what 
dances each such sacrifice is to be graced; these 
ordinances should be first made by certain persons, 
and then the whole body of citizens, after making a 
public sacrifice to the Fates and all the other deities, 
should consecrate with a libation these ordinances— 
dedicating each of the hymns to their respective gods 
and divinities. And if any man proposes other hymns 
or dances besides these for any god, the priests 
and priestesses will be acting in accordance with both 
religion and law when, with the help of the Law- 
wardens, they expel him from the feast; and if 
the man resists expulsion, he shall be liable, so long 
as he lives, to be prosecuted for impiety by anyone 
who chooses. 

cuin. That is right. 

ATH. Since we find ourselves now dealing with 
this theme, let us behave as befits ourselves. 

CLIN. In what respect ? 

ATH. Every young man—not to speak of old 
men—on hearing or seeing anything unusual and 
strange, is likely to avoid jumping to a hasty and 
impulsive solution of his doubts about it, and to 
stand still; just as a mun who has come to a 
crossroads and is not quite sure of his way, if he 
be travelling alone, will question himself, or if 
travelling with others, will question them too about 
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the matter in doubt, and refuse to proceed until 
he has made sure by investigation of the direction 
of his path. We must now do likewise. In our 
discourse about laws, the point which has now 
occurred to us being strange, we are bound to 
investigate it closely; and in a matter so weighty 
we, at our age, must not lightly assume or assert 
that we can make any reliable statement about it on 
the spur of the moment. 

cLIN. That is very true. 

aru. We shall, therefore, devote some time to 
this subject, and only when we have investigated it 
thoroughly shall we regard our conclusions as certain. 
But lest we be uselessly hindered from completing 
the ordinance which accompanies the laws with 
which we are now concerned, let us proceed to 
their conclusion. For very probably (if Heaven so 
will) this exposition, when completely brought to 
its conclusion, may also clear up the problem now 
before us. 

cLIN. Well said, Stranger: let us do just as you 
say. 

ATH. Let the strange fact be granted, we say, 
that our hymns are now made into “nomes” 
(laws), just as the men of old, it would seem, gave 
this name to harp-tunes,—so that they, too, perhaps, 
would not wholly disagree with our present sug- 
gestion, but one of them may have divined it 
vaguely, as in a dream by night or a waking vision: 
anyhow, let this be the decree on the matter :— 
In violation of public tunes and sacred songs and 
the whole choristry of the young, just as in violation 


1A play on the double sense of vduos,—‘‘law” and 
“chant” or ‘‘ tune”: cp. 700 B, 722 D, 734 E. 
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of any other “nome” (law), no person shall utter 
a note or move a limb in the dance. He that obeys 
shall be free of all penalty ; but he that disobeys 
shall (as we said just now) be punished by the Law- 
wardens, the priestesses and the priests. Shall we 
now lay down these enactments in our statement? 

cLIN. Yes, lay them down. 

aTH. How shall we enact these rules by law 
in such a way as to escape ridicule? Let us 
consider yet another point concerning them. ‘The 
safest plan is to begin by framing in our discourse 
some typical cases,! so to call them ; one such case I 
may describe in this way. Suppose that, when a 
sacrifice is being performed and the offerings duly 
burned, some private worshipper—a son or a brother 
—when standing beside the altar and the offering, 
should blaspheme most blasphemously, would not his 
voice bring upon his father and the rest of the family 
a feeling of despair and evil forebodings? 

cLIN. It would. 

aTH. Well, in our part of the world this is what 
happens, one may almost say, in nearly every one of 
the States. Whenever a magistrate holds a public 
sacrifice, the next thing is for a crowd of choirs— 
not merely one—to advance and take their stand, 
not at a distance from the altars, but often quite close 
to them; and then they let out a flood of blasphemy 
over the sacred offerings, racking the souls of their 
audience with words, rhythms and tunes most 
dolorous, and the man that succeeds at once in 
drawing most tears from the sacrificing city carries 


1 écuayetory (‘* mould” or ‘‘ impression ”) is here used, much 
like elos, of a class or ‘“‘type” of cases needing legal 
regulation. 
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off the palm of victory. Must we not reject! such a 
custom as this? For if it is ever really necessary that 
the citizens should listen to such doleful strains, 
it would be more fitting that the choirs that attend 
should be hired from abroad, and that not on holy 
days but only on fast-days—just as a corpse is escorted 
with Carian music by hired mourners. Such music 
would also form the fitting accompaniment for 
hymns of this kind; and the garb befitting these 
funeral hymns would not be any crowns nor gilded 
ornaments, but just the opposite,—for I want to get 
done with this subject as soon as I can. Only I 
would have us ask ourselves again? this single 
question,—are we satisfied to lay this down as our 
first typical rule for hymns? 

cuin. What rule? 

ATH. That of auspicious speech; and must we 
have a kind of hymn that is altogether in all respects 
auspicious? Or shall I ordain that it shall be so, 
without further questioning ? 

cLIN. By all means ordain it so; for that is a law 
carried by a unanimous vote. 

ATH. What then, next to auspicious speech, 
should be the second law of music? Is it not that 
prayers should be made on each occasion to those 
gods to whom offering is made? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. The third law, I suppose, will be this,— 
that the poets, knowing that prayers are requests 
addressed to gods, must take the utmost care lest 


1 Music should be used as an ennobling educational 
instrument, promoting self-control, not as a means of 
exciting vulgar sentiment and passion. 

2 Cp. 800 B. 
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unwittingly they request a bad thing as though it 
were a good thing; for if such a prayer were made, 
it would prove, I fancy, a ludicrous blunder, 

CLIN, Of course. 

ATH, Did not our argument convince us, a little 
while ago, that no Plutus either in gold or in silver 
should dwell enshrined within the State ? 

cLIN. It did. 

aTH. What then shall we say that this statement 
serves to illustrate? Is it not this,—-that the tribe 
of poets is not wholly capable of discerning very 
well what is good and what not? For surely when 
a poet, suffering from this error, composes prayers 
either in speech or in song, he will be making our 
citizens contradict ourselves in their prayers for 
things of the greatest moment; yet this, as we have 
said,” is an error than which few are greater. So 
shall we also lay down this as one of our laws and 
typical cases regarding music ? 

clin. What law? Explain it to us more clearly. 

ATH. The law that the poet shall compose nothing 
which goes beyond the limits of what the State holds 
to be legal and right, fair and good; nor shall he 
show his compositions to any private person until 
they have first been shown to the judges appointed 
to deal with these matters, and to the Law-wardens, 
and have been approved by them. And in fact we 
have judges appointed in those whom we selected to 
be the legislators of music and in the supervisor of 
education. Well then, I repeat my question,—is 
this to be laid down as our third law, typical case, 
and example? What think you? 


1 742 Df. Plutus is the god of wealth. 
2 801 B. 
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cLIN. Be it laid down by all means. 

ATH. Next to these, it will be most proper to 
sing hymns and praise to the gods, coupled with 
prayers; and after the gods will come prayers com- 
bined with praise to daemons and heroes, as is 
befitting to each. 

cLIN. To be sure. 

ATH. This done, we may proceed at once without 
scruple to formulate this law :—all citizens who have 
attained the goal of life and have wrought with body 
or soul noble works and toilsome, and have been 
obedient to the laws, shall be regarded as fitting 
objects for praise. 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. But truly it is not safe to honour with 
hymns and praises those still living, before they have 
traversed the whole of life and reached a noble end. 
All such honours shall be equally shared by women 
as well as men who have been conspicuous for their 
excellence. As to the songs and the dances, this is 
the fashion in which they should be arranged. 
Among the compositions of the ancients there exist 
many fine old pieces of music, and likewise dances, 
from which we may select without scruple for the 
constitution we are founding such as are fitting and 
proper. To examine these and make the selection, 
we shall choose out men not under fifty years of age ; 
and whichever of the ancient songs are approved we 
shall adopt, but whichever fail to reach our standard, 
or are altogether unsuitable, we shall either reject 
entirely or revise and remodel. For this purpose 
we shall call in the advice of poets and musicians, 


* éravatpéuevoy Hermann: émavepduevoy MSS. ; éravepo- 
uévous Stephens, Zur. 
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and make use of their poetical ability, without, how- 
ever, trusting to their tastes or their wishes, except 
in rare instances; and by thus expounding the in- 
tentions of the lawgiver, we shall organise to his 
satisfaction dancing, singing, and the whole of 
choristry. In truth, every unregulated musical 
pursuit becomes, when brought under regulation, 
a thousand times better, even when no honeyed 
strains are served up: all alike provide pleasure! 
For if a man has been reared from childhood up to 
the age of steadiness and sense in the use of music 
that is sober and regulated, then he detests the oppo- 
site kind whenever he hears it, and calls it « vulgar” ; 
whereas if he has been reared in the common 
honeyed kind of music, he declares the opposite of 
this to be cold and unpleasing. Hence, as we said just 
now, in respect of the pleasure or displeasure they 
cause neither kind excels the other; where the 
superiority lies is in the fact that the one kind al ways 
makes those whoare reared in it better, the other worse. 

CLIN. Finely spoken! 

ATH. Further, it will be right for the lawgiver to 
set apart suitable songs for males and females by 
making a rough division of them; and he must 
necessarily adapt them to harmonies and rhythms, 
for it would be a horrible thing for discord to exist 
between theme and tune, metre and rhythm, as a 
result of providing the songs with unsuitable accom- 
paniments. So the lawgiver must of necessity ordain 
at least the outline of these. And while it is neces- 
sary for him to assign both words and music for both 


* tea ‘“‘regulated ” style of music pleases the educated 
just as much as the other sort pleases the uneducated. Cp. 
658 E ff. 
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types of song as defined by the natural difference of 
the two sexes, he must also clearly declare wherein 
the feminine type consists. Now we may affirm that 
what is noble and of a manly tendency is masculine, 
while that which inclines rather to decorum and 
sedateness is to be regarded rather as feminine both 
in law and in discourse. Such then is our regulation 
of the matter. We have next to discuss the question 
of the teaching and imparting of these subjects— 
how, by whom, and when each of them should be 
practised. Just as a shipwright at the commence- 
ment of his building outlines the shape of his vessel 
by laying down her keel, so I appear to myself to be 
doing just the same—trying to frame, that is, the 
shapes of lives according to the modes of their souls, 
and thus literally laying down their keels, by rightly 
considering by what means and by what modes of 
living we shall best navigate our barque of life 
through this voyage of existence. And notwith- 
standing that human affairs are unworthy of earnest 
effort, necessity counsels us to be in earnest; and 
that is our misfortune. Yet, since we are where we 
are, it is no doubt becoming that we should show 
this earnestness in a suitable direction. But no 
doubt I may be faced—and rightly faced—with the 
question, “ What do I mean by this?” 

cun. Certainly. 

ATH. What I assert is this,—that a man ought to 
be in serious earnest about serious things, and not 
about trifles; and that the object really worthy of 
all serious and blessed effort is God, while man is 
contrived, as we said above,! to be a plaything of 
God, and the best part of him is really just that ; and 


1 644 D. 
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thus I say that every man and woman ought to pass 
through life in accordance with this character, playing 
at the noblest of pastimes, being otherwise minded 
than they now are. 

cLIN. How so? 

ATH. Now they imagine that serious work should 
be done for the sake of play ; for they think that it is 
for the sake of peace that the serious work of war 
needs to be well conducted. But as a matter of 
fact we, it would seem, do not find in war, either as 
existing or likely to exist, either real play or educa- 
tion worthy of the name, which is what we assert 
to be in our eyes the most serious thing. It is the 
life of peace that everyone should live as much and 
as well as he can. What then is the right way? We 
should live out our lives playing at certain pastimes 
—-sacrificing, singing and dancing—so as to be able 
to win Heaven’s favour and to repel our foes and 
vanquish them in fight. By means of what kinds of 
song and dance both these aims may be effected,— 
this has been, in part, stated in outline, and the 
paths of procedure have been marked out, in the 
belief that the poet is right when he says 1— 


“ Telemachus, thine own wit will in part 
Instruct thee, and the rest will Heaven supply ; 
For to the will of Heaven thou owest birth 
And all thy nurture, 1 would fain believe.” 


It behoves our nurslings also to be of this same mind, 

and to believe that what we have said is sufficient, 

and that the heavenly powers will suggest to them all 
1 Odyss. 111. 26 Œ. 
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else that concerns sacrifice and the dance,—in honour 
of what’ gods and at what seasons respectively they are 
to play and win their favour, and thus mould their 
lives according to the shape of their nature, inasmuch 
as they are puppets! for the most part, yet share 
occasionally in truth. 

MEG. You have a very mean opinion, Stranger, of 
the human race. 

ATH. Marvel not, Megillus, but forgive me. For 
when I spoke thus, I had my mind set on God, and was 
feeling the emotion to which I gave utterance. Let 
us grant, however, if you wish, that the human race is 
not a mean thing, but worthy of serious attention, 

To pursue our subject,—we have described ? 
buildings for public gymnasia as well as schools in 
three divisions within the city, and also in three 
divisions round about the city training-grounds and 
race-courses for horses, arranged for archery and 
other long-distance shooting, and for the teaching and 
practising of the youth: if, however, our previous 
description of these was inadequate, let them now 
be described and legally regulated. In all these 
establishments there should reside teachers attracted 
by pay from abroad for each several subject, to 
instruct the pupils in all matters relating to war and 
to music; and no father shall either send his son as 
a pupil or keep him away from the training-school 
at his own sweet will, but every “man jack” of 
them all (as the saying goes) must, so far as possible, 
be compelled to be educated, inasmuch as they are 
children of the State even more than children of their 
parents. For females, too, my law will lay down 
the same regulations as for men, and training of an 
identical kind. I will unhesitatingly affirm that 
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neither riding nor gymnastics, which are proper for 
men, are improper for women. I believe the old 
tales I have heard, and I know now of my own 
observation, that there are practically countless 
myriads of women called Sauromatides, in the dis- 
trict of Pontus, upon whom equally with men is 
imposed the duty of handling bows and other 
weapons, as well as horses, and who practise it 
equally. In addition to this I allege the following 
argument. Since this state of things can exist, I 
affirm that the practice which at present prevails in 
our districts is a most irrational one—namely, that 
men and women should not all follow the same 
pursuits with one accord and with all their might. 
For thus from the same taxation and trouble there 
arises and exists half a State only instead of a 
whole one, in nearly every instance; yet surely 
this would be a surprising blunder for a lawgiver to 
commit. 

cLIN, So it would seem; yet truly a vast number 
of the things now mentioned, Stranger, are in con- 
flict with our ordinary polities. 

ATH. Well, but I said! that we should allow 
the argument to run its full course, and when 
this is done we should adopt the conclusion we 
approve. 

cuin. In this you spoke most reasonably; and 
you have made me now chide myself for what I said. 
So say on now what seems good to you. 

aTH, What seems good to me, Clinias, as I said 
before,” is this,—that if the possibility of such a 
state of things taking place had not been sufficiently 
proved by facts, then it might have been possible to 
gainsay our statement; but as it is, the man who 


: Cp. 746 C, 799 E. 2 805 A. 
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rejects our law must try some other method, nor 
shall we be hereby precluded from asserting in our 
doctrine that the female sex must share with the 
male, to the greatest extent possible, both in educa- 
tion and in all else. For in truth we ought to 
conceive of the matter in this light. Suppose that 
women do not share with men in the whole of their 
mode of life, must they not have a different system 
of their own? 

cLIN. They must. 

ATH. Then which of the systems now in vogue 
shall we prescribe in preference to that fellowship 
which we are now imposing upon them? Shall it be 
that of the Thracians, and many other tribes, who 
employ their women in tilling the ground and minding 
oxen and sheep and toiling just like slaves? Or that 
which obtains with us and all the people of our district? 
The way women are treated with us at present is 
this—we huddle all our goods together, as the saying 
goes, within four walls, and then hand over the dis- 
pensing of them to the women, together with the 
control of the shuttles and all kinds of wool-work, 
Or again, shall we prescribe for them, Megillus, that 
midway system, the Laconian? Must the girls 
Share in gymnastics and music, and the women 
abstain from wool-work, but weave themselves 
instead a life that is not trivial at all nor useless, 
but arduous, advancing as it were halfway in the 
path of domestic tendance and management and 
child-nurture, but taking no share in military 
service; so that, even if it should chance to be 
necessary for them to fight in defence of their city 
and their children, they will be unable to handle 
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with skill either a bow (like the Amazons) or any 
other missile, nor could they take spear and shield, 
after the fashion of the Goddess,1 so as to be able 
nobly to resist the wasting of their native land, and 
to strike terror—if nothing more—into the enemy 
at the sight of them marshalled in battle-array? If 
they lived in this manner, they certainly would not 
dare to adopt the fashion of the Sauromatides, whose 
women would seem like men beside them. So in 
regard to this matter, let who will commend your 
Laconian lawgivers: as to my view, it must stand as 
itis. The lawgiver ought to be whole-hearted, not 
half-hearted,—letting the female sex indulge in 
luxury and expense and disorderly ways of life,? 
while supervising the male sex ; for thus he is actu- 
ally bequeathing to the State the half only, instead 
of the whole, of a life of complete prosperity. 

MEG. What are we to do, Clinias? Shall we 
allow the Stranger to run down our Sparta in this 
fashion ? 

CLIN. Yes: now that we have granted him free 
speech we must let him be, until we have discussed 
the laws fully. 

MEG. You are right. 

ATH. May I, then, endeavour without more delay 
to proceed with my exposition ? 

CLIN. By all means. 

ATH. What manner of life would men live, sup- 
posing that they possessed a moderate supply of all 
the necessaries, and that they had entrusted all the 
crafts to other hands, and that their farms were 
hired out to slaves, and yielded them produce 


1 For Athené as a warrior, cp. 796 B. 
2 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1269» 12 ff. 
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enough for their modest needs? Let us further 
Suppose that they had public mess-rooms— separate 
rooms for men, and others close by for their house- 
holds, including the girls and their mothers—and 
that each of these rooms was in charge of a master 
Or mistress, to dismiss the company and to watch over 
their behaviour daily ; and, at the close of the meal, 
that the master and all the company poured a liba- 
tion in honour of those gods to whom that night and 
day were dedicated, and so finally retired home. 
Supposing them to be thus organised, is there no 
necessary work, of a really appropriate kind, left for 
then, but must every one of them continue fatten- 
img himself like a beast?! That, we assert, is 
neither right nor good; nor is it possible for one 
who lives thus to miss his due reward ; and the due 
reward of an idle beast, fattened in sloth, is, as a 
rule, to fall a prey to another beast—one of those 
which are worn to skin and bone through toil 
lhardily endured. Now it is probable that if we 
look to find this state of leisure fully realised exactly 
as described, we shall be disappointed, so long as 
women and children and houses remain private, and 
all these things are established as the private property 
of individuals; but if the second-best State,? as now 
described, could exist, we might be well content 
with it. And, we assert, there does remain for men 
living this life a task that is by no means small or 
trivial, but rather one that a just law imposes upon 
them as the weightiest task of all. For as com- 
pared with the life that aims at a Pythian or 


2 Cp. Ar. Pol. 13344 13 ff. 
2 i.e. the (Magnesian) State described in the Laws, in con- 
trast to the Ideal (communistic) State of the Republic. 
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Olympian victory and is wholly lacking in leisure 
for other tasks, that life we speak of—which most 
truly deserves the name of “life’’—is doubly (nay, 
far more than doubly) lacking in leisure, seeing that 
it is occupied with the care of bodily and spiritual 
excellence in general. For there ought to be no 
other secondary task to hinder the work of supplying 
the body with its proper exercise and nourishment, 
or the soul with learning and moral training: nay, 
every night and day is not sufficient for the man who 
is occupied therein to win from them their fruit in 
full and ample measure. 

So this being nature’s law, a programme must be 
framed for all the freeborn men, prescribing how 
they shall pass their time continuously, from dawn 
to dawn and sunrise on each successive day. It 
would be undignified for a lawgiver to mention a 
host of petty matters connected with the domestic 
arrangements—such as, in particular, the rules about 
that wakefulness at night which is proper for men 
who propose to guard a whole State adequately and 
continuously. That any citizen, indeed, should spend 
the whole of any night in sleep, instead of setting an 
example to his household by being himself always 
the first to awaken and rise—such a practice must be 
counted by all a shameful one, unworthy of a free 
man, whether it be called a custom or a law. More- 
over, that the mistress of a house should be awakened 
by maids, instead of being herself the first to wake up 
all the others—this is a shameful practice; and that 
it is so all the servants must declare to one another 
—bondman and bondmaid and boy, yea, even (were 
it possible) every stone in the house. And, when 
awake by night, they must certainly transact a large 
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share of business, both political and economical, the 
inagistrates in the city, and the masters and mis- 
tresses in their own houses. For much sleep is not 
naturally suitable either to our bodies or souls, nor 
yet to employment on any such matters. For when 
asleep no man is worth anything, any more than if 
he were dead: on the contrary, every one of us 
who cares most greatly for life and thought keeps 
awake as long as possible, only reserving so much 
time for sleep as his health requires—and that is but 
little, once the habit is well formed. And rulers 
that are watchful by night in cities are a terror to 
evil-doers, be they citizens or enemies, but objects 
of respect and admiration to the just and temperate ; 
and they confer benefit alike on themselves and on 
the whole State. 

The night, if spent in this way, will—in addition 
to all the other benefits described—lend greater 
fortitude to the souls of all who reside in these 
States. With the return of daylight the children 
should go to their teachers; for just as no sheep 
or other grazing beast ought to exist without a 
herdsman, so children cannot live without a tutor, 
nor slaves without a master. And, of all wild 
creatures, the child is the most intractable; for in 
so far as it, above all others, possesses a fount of 
reason that is as yet uncurbed, it is a treacherous, 
sly and most insolent creature. Wherefore the child 
must be strapped up, as it were, with many bridles 
—first, when he leaves the care of nurse and mother, 
with tutors, to guide his childish ignorance, and 
after that with teachers of all sorts of subjects and 
lessons, treating him as becomes a freeborn child. 
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On the other hand, he must be treated as a slave si 
and any free man that meets him shall punish both 
the child himself and his tutor or teacher, if any of 
them does wrong. And if anyone thus meets them 
and fails to punish them duly, he shall, in the first 
place, be liable to the deepest degradation; and the 
Law-warden who is chosen as president over the 
children shall keep his eye on the man who has met 
with the wrong-doings mentioned and has failed 
either to inflict the needed punishment at all, or 
else to inflict it rightly. Moreover, this Law-warden 
shall exercise special supervision, with a keen eye, 
over the rearing of the children, to keep their grow- 
ing natures in the straight way, by turning them 
always towards goodness, as the laws direct. 

But how is the law itself to give an adequate 
education to this Law-warden of ours? For, up to the 
present, the law has not as yet made any clear or 
adequate statement: it has mentioned some things, 
but omitted others. But in dealing with this warden 
it must omit nothing, but fully expound every ordi- 
nance that he may be both expositor and nurturer to 
the rest. Matters of choristry of tunes and dancing, 
and what types are to be selected, remodelled, and 
consecrated—all this has already been dealt with ;? 
but with regard to the kind of literature that is 
written but without metre we have never put the 
question—O excellent supervisor of children, of 
what sort ought this prose to be, and in what fashion 
are your charges to deal with it? You know from 
our discourse 3 what are the military exercises they 
ought to learn and to practise, but the matters that 


2 799 A ff, 802 A ff. 
3 Cp. 796 A f. 
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have not as yet, my friend, been fully declared to 
you by the lawgiver are these—first, literature, next, 
lyre-playing; also arithmetic, of which I said that 
there ought to be as much as everyone needs to 
learn for purposes of war, house-management and 
civic administration ; together with what it is useful 
for these same purposes to learn about the courses 
of the heavenly bodies—stars and sun and moon— 
in so far as every State is obliged to take them into 
account. What I allude to is this—the arranging of 
days into monthly periods, and of months into a 
year, in each instance, so that the seasons, with 
their respective sacrifices and feasts, may each be 
assigned its due position by being held as nature 
dictates, and that thus they may create fresh liveli- 
ness and alertness in the State, and may pay their 
due honours to the gods, and may render the citizens 
more intelligent about these matters. These points, 
my friend, have not all as yet been explained to you 
sufficiently by the lawgiver. Now attend carefully 
to what is next to be said. In the first place, 
you are, as we said, insufficiently instructed as 
yet concerning letters. The point we complain of 
is this -that the law has not yet told you clearly 
whether the man who is to be a good citizen must 
pursue this study with precision, or neglect it alto- 
gether; and so likewise with regard to the lyre. 
That he must not neglect them we now affirm. For 
the study of letters, about three years is a reasonable 
period for a child of ten years old; and for lyre- 
playing, he should begin at thirteen and continue at 
it for three years. And whether he likes or dislikes 
the study, neither the child nor his father shall be 
permitted either to cut short or to prolong the years 
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of study contrary to the law; and anyone who dis- 
obeys shall be disqualified for the school honours 
which we shall mention presently.) And, during 
these periods, what are the subjects which the 
children must learn and the teachers teach—this 
you yourself must learn first. They must work at 
letters sufficiently to be able to read and write. But 
superior speed or beauty of handwriting need not be 
required in the case of those whose progress within 
the appointed period is too slow. With regard to 
lessons in reading, there are written compositions not 
set to music, whether in metre or without rhythmical 
divisions—compositions merely uttered in prose, void 
of rhythm and harmony; and some of the many 
composers of this sort have bequeathed to us 
writings of a dangerous character. How will you 
deal with these, O my most excellent Law-wardens ? 
Or what method of dealing with them will the law- 
giver rightly ordain? He will be vastly perplexed, 
I verily believe. 

cLIN. What does this mean, Stranger? Evi- 
dently you are addressing yourself, and are really 
perplexed. 

ATH. You are right in your supposition, Clinias. 
As you are my partners in this investigation of laws, 
I am bound to explain to you both what seems easy 
and what hard. 

cuin. Well, what is it about them that you are 
now alluding to, and what has come over you? 

ATH. I will tell you: it is no easy matter to 
gainsay tens of thousands of tongues. 

CLIN. Come now,—do you believe that the points 
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in which our previous conclusions about laws con- 
tradicted ordinary opinion were few and trifling ? 

ATH. Your observation is most just. I take it 
that you are bidding me, now that the path which 
is abhorrent to many is attractive to others possibly 
not Jess numerous (or if less numerous, certainly not 
less competent),—you are, I say, bidding me adven- 
ture myself with the latter company and proceed 
boldly along the path of legislation marked out in 
our present discourse, without flinching. 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Then I will not flinch. I verily affirm that 
we have composers of verses innumerable—hexa- 
meters, trimeters, and every metre you could men- 
tion,—some of whom aim at the serious, others at the 
comic; on whose writings, as we are told by our tens 
of thousands of people, we ought to rear and soak the 
young, if we are to give them a correct education, 
making them, by means of recitations, lengthy 
listeners and large learners, who learn off whole 
poets by heart. Others there are who compile select 
summaries of all the poets, and piece together whole 
passages, telling us that a boy must commit these 
to memory and learn them off if we are to have him 
turn out good and wise as a result of a wide and 
varied range of instruction. Would you have me 
now state frankly to these poets what is wrong about 
their declarations and what right ? 

cuin. Of course. 

ATH. What single statement can I make about 
all these people that will be adequate? This, 
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perhaps,—in which everyone will agree with me,— 
that every poet has uttered much that is well, and 
much also that is ill; and this being so, I affirm that 
a wide range of learning involves danger to children. 

cuin. What advice then would you give the 
Law-warden ? 

ATH. About what? 

cuin. About the pattern by which he should be 
guided in respect of the particular subjects which he 
permits or forbids all the children to learn. Tell us, 
and without scruple. 

atu. My good Clinias, I have had, it would seem, 
a stroke of luck. 

cLin. How so? . 

ATH. In the fact that I am not wholly at a loss 
for a pattern. For in looking back now at the dis- 
cussions which we have been pursuing from dawn 
up to this present hour—and that, as 1 fancy, not 
without some guidance from Heaven—it appeared to 
me that they were framed exactly like a poem. 
And it was not surprising, perhaps, that there came 
over me a feeling of intense delight when I gazed 
thus on our discourses all marshalled, as it were, in 
close array; for of all the many discourses which I 
have listened to or learnt about, whether in poems 
or in a loose flood of speech like ours, they struck 
me as being not only the most adequate, but also 
the most suitable for the ears of the young. No- 
where, I think, could I find a better pattern than 
this to put before the Law-warden who is educator, 
that he may charge the teachers to teach the 
children these discourses of ours, and such as 
resemble and accord with these; and if it should 
be that in his search he should light on poems of 
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composers, or prose-writings, or merely verbal and 
unwritten discourses, akin to these of ours, he 
must in no wise let them go, but get them written 
down. In the first place, he must compel the 
teachers themselves to learn these discourses, and 
to praise them, and if any of the teachers fail to 
approve of them, he must not employ them as 
colleagues; only those who agree with his praise 
of the discourses should he employ, and entrust to 
them the teaching and training of the youth. Here 
and herewith let me end my homily concerning 
writing-masters and writings. 

cuin. Judged by our original intention, Stranger, 
I certainly do not think that we have diverged from 
the line of argument we intended; but about the 
matter as a whole it is hard, no doubt, to be sure 
whether or not we are right. 

atu. That, Clinias, (as we have often said) will 
probably become clearer of itself, when we arrive at 
the end of our whole exposition concerning laws. 

cuin. Very true. 

ATH. After the writing-master, must we not 
address the lyre-master next? 

cuin. Certainly. 

ATH. When assigning to the lyre-masters their 
proper duties in regard to the teaching and general 
training in these subjects, we must, as I think, bear 
in mind our previous declarations.” 

cLIN. Declarations about what? 

atu, We said, I fancy, that the sixty-year-old 
singers of hymns to Dionysus ought to be excep- 
tionally keen of perception regarding rhythms and 
harmonic compositions, in order that when dealing 
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with musical representations of a good kind or a 
bad, by which the soul is emotionally affected, they 
may be able to pick out the reproductions of the good 
kind and of the bad, and having rejected the latter, 
may produce the other in public, and charm the souls 
of the children by singing them, and so challenge 
them all to accompany them in acquiring virtue by 
means of these representations. 

cLin. Very true. 

ATH. So, to attain this object, both the lyre- 
master and his pupil must use the notes of the lyre, 
because of the distinctness of its strings, assigning 
to the notes of the song notes in tune with them ;? 
but as to divergence of sound and variety in the 
notes of the harp, when the strings sound one tune 
and the composer of the melody another, or when 
there results a combination of low and high notes, 
of slow and quick time, of sharp and grave, and all 
sorts of rhythmical variations are adapted to the 
notes of the lyre,—no such complications should be 
employed in dealing with pupils who have to absorb 
quickly, within three years, the useful elements of 
music. Forthe jarring of opposites with one another 
impedes easy learning ; and the young should above 
all things learn easily, since the necessary lessons 
imposed upon them are neither few nor small,— 
which lessons our discourse will indicate in time as 
it proceeds. So let our educator regulate these 
matters in the manner stated. As regards the 


poet, is supposed to have comparatively few notes, to be in 
slowish time, and low down in the register; whereas the 
complicated variation, which he is condemning, has many 
notes, is in quick time, and high up in the register.” 
(England. ) 
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character of the actual tunes and words which the 
choir-masters ought to teach, all this we have 
already! explained at length. We stated that in 
each case they should be adapted toa suitable festival 
and dedicated, and thus prove a benefit to the States, 
by furnishing them with felicitous enjoyment. 

cin, This, too, you have explained truly. 

ATH. Yes, most truly. These matters also let 
the man who is appointed our Director of Music 
take over and supervise, with the help of kindly 
fortune; and let us supplement our former state- 
ments concerning dancing and hodily gymnastics 
in general. Just as, in the case of music, we have 
supplied the regulations about tuition that were 
missing, so also let us now do in the case of gymnastics, 
Shall we not say that both girls and boys must learn 
both dancing and gymnastics? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. Then for their practices it would be most 
proper that boys should have dancing-masters, and 
girls mistresses. 

cLIN. I grant it. 

ATH. Let us once more summon the man who 
will have most of these duties to perform, the 
Director of the Children,—who, in supervising both 
music and gymnastic, will have but little time to 
spare. 

cLIn. How will he beable, at his age, to supervise 
so many affairs ? 

ATH. Quite easily. For the law has granted him, 
and will continue to grant him, such men or women 
as he wishes to take to assist him in this task of 
supervision: he will know himself the right persons 
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to choose, and he will be anxious to make no blunder 
in these matters, recognizing the greatness of his 
office and wisely holding it in high respect, and 
holding also the rational conviction that, when the 
young have been, and are being, well brought up, 
all goes “swimmingly,” but otherwise—the conse- 
quences are such as it is wrong to speak of, nor will 
we mention them, in dealing with a new State, out 
of consideration for the over-superstitious.! Con- 
cerning these matters also, which relate to dancing 
and gymnastic movements, we have already spoken 
at length.? We are establishing gymnasia and all 
physical exercises connected with military training,— 
the use of the bow and all kinds of missiles, light 
skirmishing and heavy-armed fighting of every 
description, tactical evolutions, company-marching, 
camp-formations, and all the details of cavalry train- 
ing. In all these subjects there should be public 
instructors, paid by the State; and their pupils 
should be not only the boys and men in the State, 
but also the girls and women who understand all 
these matters—being practised in all military drill 
and fighting while still girls and, when grown to 
womanhood, taking part in evolutions and rank- 
forming and the piling and shouldering of arms,— 
and that, if for no other reason, at least for this 
reason, that, if ever the guards of the children and 
of the rest of the city should be obliged to leave the 
city and march out in full force, these women should 
be able at least to take their place; while if, on the 
other hand—and this is quite a possible contingency 
—an invading army of foreigners, fierce and strong, 
1 i.e. they would regard the mere mention of possible evil 
(esp. In connexion with anything new-born) as of ill-omen. 
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should force a battle round the city itself, then it 
would be a sore disgrace to the State if its women 
were so ill brought up as not even to be willing to 
do as do the mother-birds, which fight the strongest 
beasts in defence of their broods, but, instead of 
facing all risks, even death itself, to run straight to 
the temples and crowd all the shrines and holy 
places, and drown mankind in the disgrace of being 
the most craven of living creatures. 

CLIN. By Heaven, Stranger, if ever this took 
place in a city, it would be a most unseemly thing, 
apart from the mischief of it. 

ATH. Shall we, then, lay down this law,—that up 
to the point stated women must not neglect military 
training, but all citizens, men and women alike, 
must pay attention to it? 

cLIN. I, for one, agree. 

ATH. As regards wrestling, some points have 
been explained ;} but we have not explained what 
is, in my opinion, the most important point, nor 
is it easy to express it in words without the help 
of a practical illustration. This point, then, we 
shall decide about? when word accompanied by 
deed can clearly demonstrate this fact, among the 
others mentioned,—that wrestling of this kind is 
of all motions by far the most nearly allied to 
military fighting ; and also that it is not the latter 
that should be learned for the sake of the former, 
but, on the contrary, it is the former that should 
be practised for the sake of the latter.’ 

cuin. There, at any rate, you are right. 

ATH. For the present let this suffice as an 
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account of the functions of the wrestling-school. 
Motion of the whole body, other than wrestling, 
has for its main division what may be rightly termed 
dancing}; and we ought to consider it as consisting 
of two kinds,—the one representing the solemn 
movement of beautiful bodies, the other the ignoble 
movement of ugly bodies; and of these again there 
are two subdivisions. Of the noble kind there 
is, on the one hand, the motion of fighting, and 
that of fair bodies and brave souls engaged in 
violent effort; and, on the other hand, there is 
the motion of a temperate soul living in a state 
of prosperity and moderate pleasures; and this 
latter kind of dancing one will call, in accordance 
with its nature, “pacific.” The warlike division, 
being distinct from the pacific, one may rightly 
term “ pyrrhiché”’?; it represents modes of eluding 
all kinds of blows and shots by swervings and duck- 
ings and side-leaps upward or crouching ; and also 
the opposite kinds of motion, which lead to active 
postures of offence, when it strives to represent the 
movements involved in shooting with bows or darts, 
and blows of every description. In all these cases 
the action and the tension of the sinews are correct 
when there is a representation of fair bodies and souls 
in which most of the limbs of the body are extended 
straight: this kind of representation is right, but 
the opposite kind we pronounce to be wrong. In 
pacific dancing, the point we must consider in every 
case is whether the performer in his dances keeps 


1 Here a wide term, embracing all kinds of bodily gestures 
and posturing. 

2 The technical name for a ‘“‘ war-dance” (“polka”) in 
quick time (possibly connected by P. with wip, muperós). 
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always rightly, or improperly, to the noble kind of 
dancing, in the way that befits law-abiding men. 

So,in the first place, we must draw a line between 
questionable dancing and dancing that is above 
question. All the dancing that is of a Bacchic kind 
and cultivated by those who indulge in drunken 
imitations of Pans, Sileni and Satyrs (as they call 
them), when performing certain rites of expiation 
and initiation,—all this class of dancing cannot easily 
be defined either as pacific or as warlike, or as of any 
one distinct kind. The most correct way of defining 
it seems to me to be this—to separate it off both 
from pacific and from warlike dancing, and to pro- 
nounce that this kind of dancing is unfitted for 
our citizens: and having thus disposed of it and 
dismissed it, we will now return to the warlike 
and pacific kinds which do beyond question belong 
to us. 

That of the unwarlike Muse, in which men 
pay honour to the gods and the children of the 
gods by dances, will consist, broadly speaking, of 
all dancing performed under a sense of prosperity : 
of this we may make two subdivisions—the one 
being of a more joyful description, and proper to 
men who have escaped out of toils and: perils into 
a state of bliss;—and the other connected rather 
with the preservation and increase of pre-existent 
blessings, and exhibiting, accordingly, joyousness of 
a less ardent kind. Under these conditions every 
man moves his body more violently when his joys 
are greater, less violently when they are smaller ; 
also, he moves it less violently when he is more 

a —————————E———— 
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sedate and better trained in courage, but when he 
is cowardly and untrained in temperance, he in- 
dulges in greater and more violent changes of 
motion ; and in general, no one who is using his 
voice, whether in song or in speech, is able to 
keep his body wholly at rest. Hence, when the 
representation of things spoken by means of gestures 
arose, it produced the whole art of dancing. In 
all these instances, one man of us moves in tune 
with his theme, another out of tune. Many of the 
names bestowed in ancient times are deserving of 
notice and of praise for their excellence and de- 
scriptiveness: one such is the name given to the 
dances of men who are in a prosperous state and 
indulge in pleasures of a moderate kind: how true 
and how musical was the name so rationally be- 
stowed on those dances by the man (whoever he 
was) who first called them all “ Emmeleiai,’”! and 
established two species of fair dances—the warlike, 
termed “ pyrrhiché,” and the pacific, termed “ em- 
meleia “—bestowing on each its appropriate and 
harmonious name. These dances the lawgiver 
should describe in outline, and the Law-warden 
should search them out and, having investigated 
them, he should combine the dancing with the 
rest of the music, and assign what is proper of it 
to each of the sacrificial feasts, distributing it over 
all the feasts; and when he has thus consecrated 
all these things in due order, he should thenceforth 
make no change in all that appertains to either 
dancing or singing, but this one and the same city 
and body of citizens should continue in one and 
the same way, enjoying the same pleasures and 
living alike in all ways possible, and so pass their 
lives happily and well. 
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What concerns the actions of fair and noble souls 
in the matter of that kind of choristry which we 
have approved as right has now been fully discussed. 
The actions of ugly bodies and ugly ideas and of 
the men engaged in ludicrous comic-acting, in 
regard to both speech and dance, and the repre- 
sentations given by all these comedians—all this 
subject we must necessarily consider and estimate. 
For it is impossible to learn the serious without the 
comic, or any one of a pair of contraries without 
the other, if one is to be a wise man; but to put 
both into practice is equally impossible, if one is 
to share in even a small measure of virtue; in 
fact, it is precisely for this reason that one should 
learn them,—in order to avoid ever doing or saying 
anything ludicrous, through ignorance, when one 
ought not; we will impose such mimicry on slaves 
and foreign hirelings, and no serious attention shall 
ever be paid to it, nor shall any free man or free 
woman be seen learning it, and there must always 
be some novel feature in their mimic shows.’ Let 
such, then, be the regulations for all those laugh- 
able amusements which we all call “comedy,” as 
laid down both by law and by argument. Now 
as to what are called our “serious” poets, the 
tragedians,—suppose that some of them were to 
approach us and put some such question as this,— 
«O Strangers, are we, or are we not, to pay visits 
to your city and country, and traffic in poetry? 
Or what have you decided to do about this?” 
What would be the right answer to make to these 


l ġe. lest the public taste should be debased by the 
repeated exhibition of any one piece of vulgarity. 
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inspired persons regarding the matter? In my 
judgment, this should be the answer, —“ Most 
excellent of Strangers, we ourselves, to the best 
of our ability, are the authors of a tragedy at once 
superlatively fair and good ; at least, all our polity 
is framed as a representation of the fairest and best 
life, which is in reality, as we assert, the truest 
tragedy. Thus we are composers of the same 
things as yourselves, rivals of yours as artists and 
actors of the fairest drama, which, as our hope is, 
true law, and it alone, is by nature competent to 
complete. Do not imagine, then, that we will 
ever thus lightly allow you to set up your stage 
beside us in the market-place, and give permission 
to those imported actors of yours, with their dulcet 
tones and their voices louder than ours, to harangue 
women and children and the whole populace, and 
to say not the same things as we say about the 
same institutions, but, on the contrary, things that 
are, for the most part, just the opposite. In truth, 
both we ourselves and the whole State would be 
absolutely mad, were it to allow you to do as I have 
said, before the magistrates had decided whether or 
not your compositions are deserving of utterance 
and suited for publication. So now, ye children and 
offspring of Muses mild, do ye first display your 
chants side by side with ours before the rulers; and 
if your utterances seem to be the same as ours or 
better, then we will grant you a chorus,” but if not, 
my friends, we can never do so.” 

Let such, then, be the customs ordained to go 
with the laws regarding all choristry and the learning 

1 Cp. Rep. 398 A, B. 
2 i.e. grant you leave to ‘‘ stage” your play. 
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thereof—keeping distinct those for slaves and those 
for masters,— if you agree. 

cLIN. Of course we now agree to it. 

atu. There still remain, for the freeborn, three 
branches of learning: of these the first is reckoning 
and arithmetic; the second is the art of measuring 
length and surface and solid; the third deals with 
the course of the stars, and how they naturally 
travel in relation to one another. All these sciences 
should not be studied with minute accuracy by the 
majority of pupils, but only by a select few—and 
who these are we shall say when we have come 
near the end,—since that will be the proper place :? 
but for the bulk of the pupils, while it would be 
shameful for most of them not to understand all 
those parts of them that are most truly termed 
“necessary,” yet it is not easy nor even at all 
possible for every student to go into them minutely. 
The necessary part of them it is impossible to reject, 
and probably this is what was in the mind of the 
original author of the proverb,” “ Not even God will 
ever be seen fighting against Necessity, —-meaning 
by this, I suppose, all kinds of necessity that are 
divine, since in relation to human necessities (to 
which most people apply the saying when they 
quote it) it is of all sayings far and away the most 
fatuous. 

cuin. What necessities then, Stranger, belong 
to these sciences, that are not of this sort, but 
divine? 

ath. Those, as I believe, which must be practised 
and learned by every god, daemon, and hero, if 
he is to be competent seriously to supervise man- 
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kind: a man certainly would be far from becoming 
godlike if he were incapable of learning the nature 
of one and of two, and of even and odd numbers in 
general, and if he knew nothing at all about 
counting, and could not count even day and night 
as distinct objects, and if he were ignorant of the 
circuit of the sun and moon and all the other 
stars. To suppose, then, that all these studies! are 
not “necessary” for a man who means to understand 
almost any single one of the fairest sciences, is 
a most foolish supposition. The first thing we must 
grasp correctly is this—which of these branches of 
study must be learnt, and how many, and at what 
periods, and which of them in conjunction with 
which, and which by themselves apart from all 
others, and the method of combining them; this 
done, and with these studies as introductory, we 
may proceed to the learning of the rest. For such 
is the natural order of procedure as determined by 
Necessity, against whom, as we declare, no god 
fights now, nor ever will fight. 

cLIN. Yes, Stranger, this account of yours does 
seem to be in accord with nature, and true. 

ATH. That is indeed the truth of the matter, 
Clinias; but to give legal enactment to this pro- 
gramme of ours is difficult. We will, if you agree, 
enact this more precisely on a later occasion. 

cuin. You appear to us, Stranger, to be scared 
by the neglect of such studies which is the habit 
in our countries; but you are wrong to be scared. 
Do not be deterred on that account, but try to 
proceed with your statement. 

aTH. I am indeed scared about the habit you 
mention, but I am still more alarmed about the 
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people who take up these very sciences for study, 

and do so badly.t Complete and absolute ignorance 

of them is never alarming, nor is it a very great evil; 

much more mischievous is a wide variety of know- 

ledge and learning combined with bad training. 
cLIN. That is true. 

ATH, One ought to declare, then, that the free- 
born children should learn as much of these subjects 
as the innumerable crowd of children in Egypt? learn 
along with their letters. First, as regards count- 
ing, lessons have been invented for the merest 
infants to learn, by way of play and fun,—modes of 
dividing up apples and chaplets, so that the same 
totals are adjusted to larger and smaller groups, 
and modes of sorting out boxers and wrestlers, in 
byes and pairs, taking them alternately or consecu- 
tively, in their natural order. Moreover, by way 
of play, the teachers mix together bowls made of 
gold, bronze, silver and the like, and others dis- 
tribute them, as I said, by groups of a single kind, 
adapting the rules of elementary arithmetic to play ; 
and thus they are of service to the pupils for their 
future tasks of drilling, leading and marching armies, 
or of household management, and they render them 
both more helpful in every way to themselves and 
more alert. The next step of the teachers is to 
clear away, by lessons in weights and measures, a 
certain kind of ignorance, both absurd and disgrace- 


1 Cp. 886 A ff. 

* The Egyptian priests are said to have specially drilled 
their scholars in arithmetic and geometry—partly with a 
view to their use in land-mensuration. 
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ful, which is naturally inherent in all men touching 
lines, surfaces and solids. 

cuin. What ignorance do you mean, and of what 
kind is it? 

ATH, My dear Clinias, when I was told quite 
lately of our condition in regard to this matter, I 
was utterly astounded myself: it seemed to me to 
be the condition of guzzling swine rather than of 
human beings, and I was ashamed, not only of my- 
self, but of all the Greek world.} 

cuin, Why? Tell us what you mean, Stranger. 

ATH. Iam doing so. But I can explain it better 
by putting a question. Answer me briefly: you 
know what a line is? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And surface? 

cLIN, Certainly. 

ATH. And do you know that these are two things, 
and that the third thing, next to these, is the solid? 

cin. I do, 

ATH. Do you not, then, believe that all these are 
commensurable one with another? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And you believe, I suppose, that line is 
really commensurable with line, surface with surface, 
and solid with solid ? 

cLIN. Absolutely. 

ATH. But supposing that some of them are 
neither absolutely nor moderately commensurable, 
some being commensurable and some not, whereas 
you regard them all as commensurable,—what do 
you think of your mental state with respect to them ? 

cLIN. Evidently it is a sorry state. 
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ATH. Again, as regards the relation of line and 
surface to solid, or of surface and line to each other 
—do not all we Greeks imagine that these are 
somehow commensurable with one another? 

cLin. Most certainly. 

ATH. But if they cannot be thus measured by 
any way or means, while, as I said, all we Greeks 
imagine that they can, are we not right in being 
ashamed for them all, and saying to them, “ O most 
noble Greeks, this is one of those ‘necessary’ things 
which we said ! it is disgraceful not to know, although 
thereis nothing very grand in knowing such things.” 

CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. In addition to these there are other matters, 
closely related to them, in which we find many errors 
arising that are nearly akin to the errors mentioned, 

cuin. What are they? 

atu. Problems concerning the essential nature of 
the commensurable and the incommensurable. For 
students who are not to be absolutely worthless it 
is necessary to examine these and to distinguish the 
two kinds, and, by proposing such problems one to 
another, to compete in a game that is worthy of 
them,—for this is a much more refined pastime than 
draughts for old men. 

cun. No doubt. And, after all, draughts and 
these studies do not seem to lie so very far apart. 

ATH. I assert, then, Clinias, that these subjects 
must be learnt by the young; for they are, in truth, 
neither harmful nor hard, and when learnt by way 
of play they will do no damage at all to our State, 
but will do it good. Should anyone disagree, how- 
ever, we must listen to him. 
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clin. Of course. 

ATH. Well then, if this is clearly the case, ob- 
viously we shall adopt these subjects; but if it 
seems clearly to be otherwise, we shall rule them 
out. 

clin. Yes, obviously. 

ATH. Shall we not, then, lay these down as 
necessary subjects of instruction, so that there may 
be no gap in our code of laws? Yet we ought to 
lay them down provisionally—like pledges capable 
of redemption—apart from the rest of our constitu- 
tion, in case they fail to satisfy either us who enact 
them or you for whom they are enacted. 

cLIN. Yes, that is the right way to lay them down. 

ATH. Consider next whether or not we approve 
of the children learning astronomy. 

cLIN. Just tell us your opinion. 

ATH. About this there is a very strange fact— 
indeed, quite intolerable. 

cLin. What is that? 

ATH. We commonly assert that men ought not 
to enquire concerning the greatest god and about 
the universe, nor busy themselves in searching out 
their causes, since it is actually impious to do so; 
whereas the right course, in all probability, is exactly 
the opposite. 

cLIN. Explain yourself. 

ATH. My statement sounds paradoxical, and it 
might be thought to be unbecoming in an old man; 
but the fact is that, when a man believes that a 
science is fair and true and beneficial to the State 
and altogether well-pleasing to God, he cannot 
possibly refrain any longer from declaring it.} 
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cLIN. That is reasonable; but what science of 
this kind shall we find on the subject of stars? 

ATH. At present, my good sirs, nearly all we 
Greeks say what is false about those mighty deities, 
the Sun and Moon. 

cLin. What is the falsehood? 

ATH. We assert that they, and some other stars 
along with them, never travel along the same path ; 
and we call them “ planets.” 1 

clin. Yes, by Zeus, Stranger, that is true; for 
J, during my life, have often noticed how Phosphorus 
and Hesperus and other stars never travel on the 
same course, but “wander” all ways; but as to the 
Sun and Moon, we all know that they are constantly 
doing this. 

ATH. It is precisely for this reason, Megillus 
and Clinias, that I now assert that our citizens and 
our children ought to learn so much concerning all 
these facts about the gods of Heaven as to enable 
them not to blaspheme about them, but always to 
speak piously both at sacrifices and when they pray 
reverently at prayers. 

cLIN. You are right, provided that, in the first 
place, it is possible to learn the subject you mention ; 
and provided also that learning will make us correct 
any mistakes we may be making about them now,— 
then I, too, agree that a subject of such importance 
should be learned. This being so, do you make 
every effort to expound the matter, and we will 
endeavour to follow you and learn. 

ATH. Well, the matter I speak of is not an easy 


1 ġe. ‘* wanderers.” 


1 tatra Paris MS.: ravé’ & Par. marg., Zur., al. 
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one to learn; nor yet is it altogether difficult and 
demanding very prolonged study. In proof of this 
—although I was told of it neither in the days of 
my youth nor long ago, I may be able to explain 
it to you in a comparatively short time. Whereas, 
if it had been a difficult subject, I should never have 
been able to explain it to you at all—I at my age to 
you at yours. 

cuin. Very true. But what is this science which 
you describe as marvellous and fitting for the young 
to learn, and which we are ignorant about? Do 
try to tell us thus much, at least, about it, with all 
possible clearness. 

ATH. Imusttry. The opinion, my friends, that the 
Sun and Moon and the rest of the stars “ wander” 
is not correct; the truth is precisely the opposite : 
each of them always travels in a circle one and the 
same path,—not many paths, although it appears to 
move along many paths; and the quickest of the 
stars is wrongly opined to be the slowest, and vice 
versa! If these are the real facts and we imagine 
otherwise,—well, suppose we held a similar notion 
about horses racing at Olympia, or about long- 
distance runners, and proclaimed the quickest to 
be slowest and the slowest quickest, and sang chants 
lauding the loser as the winner, why, then, the 
Jaudations we bestowed on the runners would be 
neither right nor acceptable, though they were but 
mortal men. But in the present case, when we 
commit the same error about gods, do we not think 
that what would have been ludicrous and wrong 
there and then is, here and now and in dealing with 
this subject, by no means ludicrous and assuredly 
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not pleasing to the gods, when concerning gods we 
repeat a tale that is false ? 

cuin. Very true, if the facts are as you say. 

aTH. Then, if we demonstrate that they really 
are so, shall all these subjects be learnt up to the 
point mentioned, and, failing that demonstration, be 
left alone? Is that to be our agreement ? | 

cLIN. Certainly. 

atH. We may now say that our regulations con- 
cerning subjects of education have been completed. 
The subject of hunting, and similar pursuits, must 
now be dealt with in a similar manner. The duty 
laid upon the lawgiver probably goes further than 
the bare task of enacting laws: in addition to laws, 
there is something else which falls naturally between 
advice and law—a thing which has often cropped up 
in the course of our discussion,! as, for example, in 
connexion with the nurture of young children: such 
matters, we say, should not be left unregulated, but 
it would be most foolish to regard those regulations 
as enacted laws. When, then, the laws and the 
whole constitution have been thus written down, our 
praise of the citizen who is pre-eminent for virtue 
will not be complete when we say that the virtuous 
man is he who is the best servant of the laws and 
the most obedient; a more complete statement will 
be this,—that the virtuous man is he who passes 
through life consistently obeying the written rules 
of the lawgiver, as given in his legislation, approba- 
tion and disapprobation.2 This statement is the 


1 788 A f., 793 A ff. 

2 i.e. for perfect virtue there is required not only obedience 
to statute law, but also conformity with all the other rules 
of conduct laid down by the lawgiver in the less rigid form 
of advice (‘‘approbation ” and ‘‘ disapprobation ”). 
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most correct way of praising the citizen ; and in this 
way, moreover, the lawgiver must not only write 
down the laws, but in addition to the laws, and 
combined with them, he must write down his 
decisions as to what things are good and what 
bad; and the perfect citizen must abide by these 
decisions no less than by the rules enforced by legal 
penalties, 

The subject now before us we may adduce as a 
witness to show more clearly what we mean. 
Hunting is a large and complex matter, all of which 
is now generally embraced under this single name. 
Of the hunting of water-animals there are many 
varieties, and many of the hunting of fowls; and 
very many varieties also of hunts of land-animals— 
not of beasts only, but also, mark you, of men, both 
in war and often, tov, in friendship, a kind of hunt 
that is partly approved and partly disapproved ;! and 
then there are robberies and hunts carried on by 
pirates and by bands. When the lawgiver is making 
laws about hunting, he is necessarily bound to make 
this point clear, and to lay down minatory direc- 
tions by imposing regulations and penalties for all 
these kinds. What then ought to be done about 
these matters? The lawgiver, for his part, will be 
right in praising or blaming hunting with an eye to 
the toils and pursuits of the young; and the young 
man will be right in listening and obeying, and in 
allowing neither pleasure nor toil to hinder him, and 
in holding in greater respect the orders that are 


2 Cp. Soph. 222 D where 7 ta&v épdyrwy Opa (‘the lovers’ 
chase”) is mentioned as a sub-species of @ypevrikq: and in 
Sympos, 203 D the God of Love is described as ‘‘a mighty 
hunter” (@npeurihs bewos). | 
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sanctioned by praise, and carrying them out, rather 
than those which are enacted by law under threat of 
penalties. 

After these prefatory observations there will 
follow adequate praise and blame of hunting —praise 
of the kind which renders the souls of the young 
better, and blame of the kind which does the 
opposite. Our next step will be to address the 
young people with prayer—“ O friends, would that 
you might never be seized with any desire or craving 
for hunting by sea, or for angling, or for ever pur- 
suing water-animals with creels that do your lazy 
hunting for you, whether you sleep or wake. And 
may no, longing for man-hunting by sea and piracy 
overtake you, and render you cruel and lawless 
hunters; and may the thought of committing 
rebbery in country or city not so much as cross your 
minds, Neither may there seize upon any of the 
young the crafty craving for snaring birds—no very 
gentlemanly pursuit! Thus there is left for our athletes 
only the hunting and and capture of land-animals. Of 
this branch of hunting, the kind called night-stalking, 
in which the work is intermittent, being the job of lazy 
men who sleep in turn, is one that deserves no praise ; 
nor does that kind deserve praise in which there are 
intervals of rest from toil, when men master the 
wild force of beasts by nets and traps instead of 
doing so by the victorious might of a toil-loving soul. 
Accordingly, the only kind left for all, and the best 
kind, is the hunting of quadrupeds with horses and 
dogs and the hunter’s own limbs, when men hunt in 
person, and subdue all the creatures by means of 
their own running, striking and shooting—all the 
men, that is to say, who cultivate the courage that 
is divine.” 
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Concerning the whole of this subject, the exposi- 
tion we have now given will serve as the praise 
and blame; and the law will run thus,—“ None 
shall hinder these truly sacred hunters from hunting 
wheresoever and howsoever they wish; but the 
night-trapper who trusts to nets and snares no one 
shall ever allow to hunt anywhere. The fowler no 
man shall hinder on fallow land or mountain ; but 
he that finds him on tilled fields or on sacred glebes 
shall drive him off. The fisherman shall be allowed 
to hunt in all waters except havens and sacred 
rivers and pools and lakes, but only on condition 
that he makes no use of muddying juices.”! So 
now, at last, we may say that all our laws about 
education are complete. 

CLIN. You may rightly say so. 


1 i.e. vegetable juices which taint the water and paralyse 
the fish. 
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ATH. Out next task is, with the help of the 
Delphic oracles, to arrange and ordain by law the 
festivals, prescribing what sacrifices, and to what 
deities, it will be good and right for the State to 
offer: the times and the namber of them, however, 
it is, no doubt, our own business to ordain by 
ourselves. 

cLIN. Very likely, as regards the number of 
them. 

aru. Then let us first state the number. There 
shall be not less than 365 feasts, so that some one 
official may always be doing sacrifice to some god or 
daemon on behalf of the State, the people, and their 
property.t The interpreters, the priests, the priest- 
esses and the prophets shall assemble, and, in com- 
pany with the Law-wardens, they shall ordain what 
the lawgiver is obliged to omit: moreover, these 
same persons shall determine wherein such omissions 
consist. For the law will state that there are twelve 
feasts to the twelve gods who give their names to 
the several tribes: to each of these they shall per- 
form monthly sacrifices and assign choirs and musical 
contests, and also gymnastic contests, as is suitable 
both to the gods themselves and to the several 
seasons of the year; and they shall ordain also 
women’s festivals, prescribing how many of these 
shall be for women only, and how many open also to 
men. Further, they must determine, in conformity 
with the law, the rites proper to the nether gods, 
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and how many of the celestial gods should be in- 
voked, and what of the rites connected with them 
should not be mingled but kept apart, and put them 
in the twelfth month, which is sacred to Pluto; 
and this god should not be disliked by men who are 
warriors, but honoured as one who is always most 
good to the human race; for, as I would assert in 
all seriousness, union is in no way better for soul 
and body than dissolution. Moreover, if they are to 
arrange these matters adequately, these persons 
must believe that no other State exists which can 
compare with ours in respect of the degree in which 
it possesses leisure and control over the necessities 
of life ;1 and believe also that it, like an individual, 
ought to lead a good life. But for a good and blessed 
life, the first requisite is neither to do wrong oneself 
nor to suffer wrong from others. Of these, the 
former is not very hard, but it is very hard to secure 
immunity from suffering wrong ;* indeed, it is im- 
possible to gain this perfectly, except by becoming 
perfectly good. So likewise a State may obtain a 
life of peace if it becomes good, but if bad, a life of 
war both abroad and at home. This being so, all 
men must train for war not in war-time, but while 
they are living in peace.? Therefore, a judicious 
State must carry out a march, every month, for not 
less than one whole day, or more (according as the 
rulers decree),* paying no heed to cold weather or 
hot: all shall join in it—men, women and children 
—whenever the rulers decide to march them out 


2 Cp. 663 A, 904 Ef. ‘‘Perfect goodness” helps to 
secure this ‘‘immunity” because it includes the virtue of 
‘‘courage”: people do not lightly provoke the brave warrior. 

3 Cp. 803 D, 814 D. t Cp. 830 D. 
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en masse, and at other times they shall go in sections. 
Along with sacrifices, they must continually devise 
noble games, to serve as festival-contests, modelled 
as closely as possible on those of war. At each of 
these they must distribute prizes and awards of merit, 
and compose for one another speeches of praise and 
blame, according to the character each one exhibits 
not only in the contests, but in his life generally, 
magnifying him who is accounted most good and 
blaming him who is not. Such speeches not everyone 
shall compose; for, first, no one who is under fifty 
years old shall compose one, and further, no one 
shall do so who, though he may be fully proficient in 
poetry and music, has not as yet performed any noble 
or notable deed. But, even though they be not 
musical, those poems shall be sung which are com- 
posed by men t who are personally good and honoured 
in the State as performers of noble deeds. The 
adjudication of these shall lie with the Educator and 
the rest of the Law-wardens, who shall grant them 
the sole privilege of free speech in song; whereas to 
the others no permission shall be given; nor yet 
shall anyone venture to sing an unauthorised song— 
not even should it be sweeter than the hymns of 
Orpheus or of Thamyras,—but only such sacred 
poems as have won the judges approval and have 
been presented to the gods, or those by good men 
which have been adjudged to have duly distributed 
praise or blame, 

In regard both to military operations and to 
freedom of poetic speech I state that the same 
rules shall apply equally to both men and women. 
The lawgiver ought to commune with himself and 
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reason thus—‘‘ Come now, what men am I to rear 
up, when I have made ready the whole State? Are 
they not to be competitors in the greatest of con- 
tests, wherein their antagonists will be numberless?”’ 
“ Most certainly,” one would rightly reply. What 
then? Suppose we had been rearing boxers or pan- 
cratiasts or competitors in any similar branch of 
athletics, should we have gone straight into the 
contest without previously engaging in daily combat 
with someone? If we were boxers, for a great many 
days before the contest we should have been learning 
how to fight, and working hard, practising in mimicry 
all those methods we meant to employ on the day 
we should be fighting for victory, and imitating the 
real thing as nearly as possible: thus, we should don 
padded gloves instead of proper ring-gloves, so as to 
get the best possible practice in giving blows and 
dodging them; and if we chanced to be very short 
of training-mates, do you suppose that we should be 
deterred by fear of the laughter of fools from hang- 
ing up a lifeless dummy and practising on it? 
Indeed, if ever we were in a desert, and without 
either live or lifeless training-mates, would we not 
have recourse to shadow-fighting of the most literal 
kind, against ourselves? Or what else should one 
call the practice of pugilistic posturing ? 

cLIN. There is no other name for it, Stranger, than 
the one you have just given to it. 

ATH. What then? Is the fighting force of our 
State to venture to come forward every time to fight 
for their lives, their children, their goods, and for the 
whole State, after a less thorough preparation than 
the competitors we have been describing? And so 
is their lawgiver, through fear lest these training- 
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bouts may appear ridiculous to some, to refrain from 
laying down laws whereby he will ordain field- 
operations, of which the minor kind, without heavy 
arms, will take place daily, if possible,—and to this 
end both the choristry and all the gymnastic shall be 
directed,—while the others, as a major kind of 
gymnastics in full armour, he shall order to be held 
at least once amonth? In this latter kind they will 
engage in contests with one another throughout the 
whole country, contending in the capturing of forts 
and in ambuscades and in all forms of mimic warfare ; 
in fact, they shall do literal fighting with balls t and 
darts as nearly real as possible,—though the points 
of the darts shall be made less dangerous,—in order 
that their games of combat may not be devoid of 
some element of alarm, but may provide terrors and 
indicate to some extent who is stout-hearted and 
who not: to the former the lawgiver shall duly 
assign honours, to the latter degradation, that thus 
he may prepare the whole State to be serviceable 
throughout life in the real contest. Moreover, if a 
man gets killed in these sham fights, inasmuch as 
the murder is involuntary, he shall pronounce the 
slayer to be pure of hands, when he has been legally 
purified ; for he will reflect that, when a few men 
die, others equally good will grow up in their place, 
whereas, once fear is, so to speak, dead, he will be 
unable to find a test to distinguish, in all such cases, 
the good from the bad,—and that is a far greater 
evil than the other for a State. 

CLIN. We, at least, Stranger, would certainly 
agree that every State should both ordain and 
practise these things. 

ATH. Are we all aware of the reason why such 
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choristry and such contests do not at present exist 
anywhere in the States, except to a very small 
extent? Shall we say that this is due to the 
ignorance of the populace and of those who legislate 
for them? 

CLIN. Possibly. 

ATH. Not so, by any means, my ingenious Clinias! 
What we ought to say is that there are two causes, 
and both most weighty ones. 

cuin. What are they? 

ATH. The first springs fromalust for wealth ! which 
allows aman no leisure time for attention to anything 
else save his own private property ; and when the soul 
of every citizen hangs upon this, it is incapable of 
attending to matters other than daily gain. What- 
soever science or pursuit leads to this, every man 
individually is most ready to learn and to practise; 
but all else he laughs to scorn. This we must assert 
to be one particular cause why a State is unwilling 
to be in earnest about this, or any other, fine and 
noble pursuit; and why, on the other hand, every 
individual, because of his greed for silver and gold, 
is willing to toil at every art and device, noble or 
ignoble, if he is likely to get rich by it,—willing, too, 
to perform actions both holy and unholy—nay, 
utterly shameful—without a scruple, provided only 
that he is able to sate himself to repletion, like a 
beast, with all manner of foods and drinks and 
wenchings. 

CLIN. True. 

ATH. Then let this which I describe be laid down 
as one cause which hinders the States from adequately 
practising either military operations or any other 
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noble pursuits and which turns men who are of a 
quiet nature ! into traders, ship-owners, and servants, 
while of the bold it makes pirates, burglars, temple- 
robbers, fighters and despots,—and that though, in 
some cases, they are not ill-natured, but merely ill- 
fortuned. 

cLIN. How so? 

ATu. Well, how could | describe otherwise than 
as utterly unfortunate men who are compelled to go 
through life with hunger? always in their own souls? 

cLIN. This, then, is one cause : what is the second 
cause you speak of, Stranger ? 

ATH. You are right in reminding me. 

MEG. One cause, as you assert, is this lifelong 
insatiable pursuit, which wholly engrosses each man, 
and hinders each and all from rightly practising 
military operations. Be it so: now tell us the second 
cause. 

ATH, Do you think that I am delaying to do so 
because I am at a loss ? 

MEG. No; but we think that, owing to a sort of 
hatred against the character you describe, you are 
castigating it more severely than is required by the 
argument now on hand. 

ATH. Your rebuke is just, Strangers; you want, 
it seems, to hear what comes next. 

cLIN. Only say on. 

ATH. There lies a cause, as I affirm, in those non- 
polities which I have often mentioned? in our 
previous discourse,—namely, democracy, oligarchy, 
and tyranny. For none of these is a polity, but the 


1 Cp. 691 B, Ren. 410 C. 
2 ie. for gold. Cp. Virgil’s “auri sacra fames.” 
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truest name for them all would be “ faction-State ”’ ; 
for none of them is a form of voluntary rule over 
willing subjects, but a voluntary rule over unwilling 
subjects accompanied always by some kind of force ; 
and the ruler, through fear of the subject, will never 
voluntarily allow him to become noble or wealthy or 
strong or brave or in any way warlike. These, then, 
are the two main causes of nearly everything, and 
certainly of the conditions we described. The polity, 
however, for which we are now legislating has 
escaped both these causes ; for not only does it enjoy 
a great amount of leisure,! but the citizens also are 
free from one another’s domination, and as a con- 
sequence of these laws of ours they will be the least 
likely of men to be money-lovers. Hence it is both 
natural and logical that of all existing polities this 
type alone should welcome the system above de- 
scribed, which combines military schooling with sport, 
when we have rightly completed that description. 

cLIN. Very good. 

atu. The next step, then, is to remind ourselves, 
with regard to all gymnastic contests, that all such as 
afford training for war should be instituted, and 
should have prizes assigned to them, but all that do 
not do so must be set aside. What these contests con- 
sist in, it will be well to have described and ordained 
at the beginning. First, then, should we not ordain 
contests in running and speed in general? 

cLIN. We should. 

ATH. Most important of all things for war is, no 
doubt, general activity of the body, of hands as well 
as feet—activity of foot for flight and pursuit, and of 
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hand for the stand-up fighting at close quarters which 
calls for sturdiness and strength. 

cLIN. No doubt. 

ATH. Yet, surely, neither of these is of the 
. greatest service when it lacks weapons. 

cLIN, Certainly not. 

ATH. So at our contests the herald (as is now the 
practice) shall summon first the short-distance runner: 
he shall enter fully armed ; and for an unarmed com- 
petitor we shall offer no prize. First, then, there shall 
enter the man who, with his arms, is to run the furlong, 
—second, the runner of the quarter-mile,—third, the 
half-miler,—fourth, the runner of the three-quarters, 
—and fifth, the runner in the long-distance race whom 
we shall despatch first, fully armed, to run a distance of 
four miles to a temple of Ares and back; he shall be 
in heavier armour, and be called a hoplite, and he 
shall run over a smoother course, whereas the other 
(in the fourth race) ! shall be dressed in the full equip- 
ment of an archer, and shall run a course of twelve 
miles over hills and varied country to a temple of 
Apollo and Artemis. And having thus set up the 
contests, we shall await the return of these runners, 
and to the winner of each race we shall award the prize. 

cLIN. Very right. 

ATH. Let us plan these contests in three divisions 
—one for children, one for youths, and one for men. 
We shall ordain that the course for the youths’ races 
shall be two-thirds of the full course, and that for 
children one-half, when they compete either as 
archers or as hoplites. In the case of females, we shall 

* I owe this interpretation to Prof. D. S. Robertson. The 
view that in this fifth race the hoplite, running the shorter 


course, competes (on time) against the archer running the 
longer course is untenable. 
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ordain races of a furlong, a quarter-mile, a half-mile, 
and a three-quarters for girls under the age of puberty, 
who shall be stripped, and shall race on the course 
itself; and girls over thirteen shall continue to take 
part until married,! up to the age of twenty at most, 
or at least eighteen ; but these, when they come 
forward and compete in these races, must be clad in 
decent apparel. 

Let such, then, be the rules concerning races 
for men and women. As to trials of strength, 
instead of wrestling and the other “ strong-man” 
events now in vogue, we shall ordain fencing in 
armour, both in solo-contests and in team-competitions 
of anything from two to ten aside. As regards the 
hits which a winner is to make or avoid, and how 
many points he must score,—just as now in the case 
of wrestling, those who deal with this art have fixed by 
law the points of good wrestling and bad, so likewise 
we must summon the experts in fencing under arms, 
and bid them help us to draw up laws by which to 
decide the proper winner in such fights, what he must 
do and what he must avoid,—and similarly the rules 
for determining the loser. For females also, up to 
the age of marriage, the same laws shall be laid down. 

And in the place of the pancratium we must estab- 
lish a general tourney for peltasts, who shall com- 
pete with bows, targes, javelins, and stones flung 
either by hand or by sling; and for these, too, we 
shall prescribe laws for assigning the rewards and 
prizes to the man who best conforms to the rules 
governing such contests. 

After these, the next thing to ordain will be 
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horse-racing. Here, in a country like Crete, there 
is not much need of horses—not in great numbers, 
—so that inevitably less attention is paid either 
to the rearing or the racing of horses. As to 
chariots, we have no one who keeps them, nor is 
anyone here likely to cherish any great ambition 
respecting them, so that to establish contests for 
them would run counter to native custom, and would 
not only seem, but be, a foolish act. If, however, 
we establish prizes for races of riding-horses—both 
for young colts, and for three-year-olds, and for those 
of full age—we shall be adapting the sport of horse- 
racing to the character of the country. Of these 
horsemen there shall be established by law a com- 
petitive contest, and the phylarchs and hipparchs 
shall act as public judges both of all the races and of 
the armed competitors. For unarmed competitors 
we should be wrong in establishing prizes, either 
here or in the gymnastic sports. And for a Cretan 
there is credit in being a mounted archer or javelin- 
man, so we shall have contests and matches of a 
sportive kind between these also, As to women,—it 
is not worth while to make compulsory laws and 
rules about their taking part in such sports; but if, 
as a result of earlier training which has grown into a 
habit, their nature allows, and does not forbid, girls 
or maidens to take part, let them do so without blame. 

So now at length we have reached the end both 
of competition and instruction in gymnastic, so far 
as concerns our education by means of contests and 
of daily teaching. Most of our account of music has 
likewise been completed; the regulations about 


* àywvlas my conj. (and England, independently) for 
aywiorks of MSS.: <t> I add, after Ast, 
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rhapsodes, however, and their retinue, and the 
choral contests which must accompany festivals are 
matters to be arranged after the gods and demi- 
gods have had their months, days and years assigned 
to them; then it will be seen whether they should 
be biennial fixtures or quadrennial, or what mode 
and manner of arranging them the gods may suggest. 
Then also, one expects, the musical contests will be 
held in sections, as arranged by the Masters of the 
Games and the Educator of the youth and the Law- 
wardens, meeting for this special purpose and acting 
in person as legislators to determine what persons, 
and when and with whom, are to frame the contests 
for all the choruses and choristry. Of what charac- 
ter each of these ought to be in respect of words, 
songs and tunes, blended with rhythm and dance, 
has frequently been stated! by the original law- 
giver; the secondary lawgivers should follow him in 
their enactments, and they should arrange the con- 
tests at convenient times to suit the several sacrifices, 
and thus appoint festivals for the State to observe. 
Now as to these and the like matters, it is 
by no means hard to perceive how they should be 
given legal regulation, nor indeed would a shift- 
ing of their positions cause much gain or loss to 
the State. But the things which do make no small 
difference, and of which it is hard to persuade men 
—these form a task especially for God (were it 
possible that orders should come from him): as it 
is, they are likely to require a bold man who, 
valuing candour above all else, will declare what he 
deems best for city and citizens, and in the midst 
of corrupted souls will enjoin what is fitting and 
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in keeping with all the constitution, and gainsay the 
mightiest lusts, acting alone by himself with no 
man to help him save, as his solitary leader, Reason. 

cun, What is it we are reasoning about now, 
Stranger? For we are still in the dark. 

atu. Naturally: but I will try to explain myself 
more clearly. When in my discourse I came to the 
subject of education,’ I saw young men and maidens 
consorting with one another affectionately; and, 
naturally, a feeling of alarm came upon me, as I 
asked myself how one is to manage a State like 
this in which young men and maidens are well- 
nourished but exempt from those severe and menial 
labours which are the surest means of quenching 
wantonness, and where the chief occupation of 
everyone all through life consists in sacrifices, feasts 
and dances. In a State such as this, how will the 
young abstain from those desires which frequently 
plunge many into ruin,—all those desires from which 
reason, in its endeavour to be law,* enjoins ab- 
stinence? That the laws previously ordained serve 
to repress the majority of desires is not surprising ; 
thus, for example, the proscription of excessive 
wealth is of no small benefit for promoting tem- 
perance, and the whole of our education-system 
contains laws useful for the same purpose; in ad- 
dition to this, there is the watchful eye of the magis- 
trates, trained to fix its gaze always on this point 
and to keep constant watch on the young people. 
These means, then, are sufficient (so far as any 
human means suffice) to deal with the other desires. 
But when we come to the amorous passions of 
children of both sexes and of men for women and 
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women for men,—passions which have been the 
cause of countless woes both to individuals and to 
whole States,—how is one to guard against these, 
or what remedy can one apply so as to find a way 
of escape in all such cases from a danger such 
as this? It is extremely difficult, Clinias. For 
whereas, in regard to other matters not a few, 
Crete generally and Lacedaemon furnish us (and 
rightly) with no little assistance in the framing 
of laws which differ from those in common use,— 
in regard to the passions of sex (for we are alone 
by ourselves) they contradict us absolutely. If we 
were to follow in nature’s steps and enact that 
law which held good before the days of Laius,} 
declaring that it is right to refrain from indulging in 
the same kind of intercourse with men and boys? 
as with women, and adducing as evidence thereof 
the nature of wild beasts, and pointing out how 
male does not touch male for this purpose, since 
it is unnatural,—in all this we would probably be 
using an argument neither convincing nor in any 
way consonant with your States. Moreover, that 
object which, as we affirm, the lawgiver ought 
always to have in view does not agree with these 
practices. For the enquiry we always make is this 
—which of the proposed laws tends toward virtue 
and which not. Come then, suppose we grant that 
this practice is now legalised, and that it is noble 
and in no way ignoble, how far would it promote 
virtue? Will it engender in the soul of him who 
is seduced a courageous character, or in the soul 
of the seducer the quality of temperance? Nobody 
would ever believe this; on the contrary, as all men 
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will blame the cowardice of the man who always 
yields to pleasures and is never able to hold out 
against them, will they not likewise reproach that 
man who plays the woman’s part with the resem- 
blance he bears to his model? Is there any man, 
then, who will ordain by law a practice like that? 
Not one, I should say, if he has a notion of what 
true law is. What then do we declare to be the 
truth about this matter? It is necessary to discern 
the real nature of friendship and desire and love 
(so-called), if we are to determine them rightly ; 
for what causes the utmost confusion and obscurity 
is the fact that this single term embraces these two 
things, and also a third kind compounded of them 
both. 

cuin. How so? 

aTH. Friendship is the name we give to the 
affection of like for like, in point of goodness, and of 
equal for equal; and also to that of the needy for the 
rich, which is of the opposite kind; and when either 
of these feelings is intense we call it “love.”’ 

cLIN. ‘True. 

ATH. The friendship which occurs between op- 
posites is terrible and fierce and seldom reciprocal 
amongst men, while that based on similarity is 
gentle and reciprocal throughout life. The kind 
which arises from a blend of these presents 
difficulties,—first, to discover what the man affected 
by this third kind of love really desires to obtain, 
and, in the next place, because the man himself 
is at a loss, being dragged in opposite directions 
by the two tendencies,—of which the one bids him 
to enjoy the bloom of his beloved, while the other 
forbids him. For he that is in love with the body 
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and hungering after its bloom,! as it were that of 
a ripening peach, urges himself on to take his fill 
of it, paying no respect to the disposition of the 
beloved; whereas he that counts bodily desire as 
but secondary, and puts longing looks in place of 
love,? with soul lusting really for soul, regards the 
bodily satisfaction of the body as an outrage, and 
reverently worshipping temperance, courage, nobility 
and wisdom, will desire to live always chastely in 
company with the chaste object of his love. But 
the love which is blended of these two kinds is that 
which we have described just now as third. Since, 
then, love has so many varieties, ought the law to 
prohibit them all and prevent them from existing in 
our midst, or shall we not plainly wish that the kind 
of love which belongs to virtue and desires the 
young to be as good as possible should exist within 
our State, while we shall prohibit, if possible, the 
other two kinds? Or what is our view, my dear 
Megillus ? 

MEG. Your description of the subject, Stranger, 
is perfectly correct. 

atH. It seems that, as I expected, I have gained 
your assent ; so there is no need for me to investi- 
gate your law, and its attitude towards such matters, 
but simply to accept your agreement to my state- 
ment. Later on I will try to charm Clinias also into 
agreeing with me on this subject. So let your joint 
admission stand at that, and let us by all means 
proceed with our laws. 

MEG. Quite right. 


1 Cp. Symp. 183 D ff. 
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aTH. I know of a device at present for enacting 
this law, which is in one way easy, but in another 
quite the hardest possible. 

MEG. Explain your meaning. 

arH. Even at present, as we are aware, most 
men, however lawless they are, are effectively and 
strictly precluded from sexual commerce with 
beautiful persons,—and that not against their will, 
but with their own most willing consent. 

MEG. On what occasions do you mean? 

aTH. Whenever any man has a brother or sister 
who is beautiful. So too in the case of a son or 
daughter, the same unwritten law is most effective 
in guarding men from sleeping with them, either 
openly or secretly, or wishing to have any connexion 
with them,—nay, most men never so much as feel 
any desire for such connexion. 

MEG. That is true. 

ATH. Is it not, then, by a brief sentence that all 
such pleasures are quenched? 

mec. What sentence do you mean? 

ATH. The sentence that these acts are by no 
means holy, but hated of God and most shamefully 
shameful. And does not the reason lie in this, that 
nobody speaks of them otherwise, but every one of 
us, from the day of his birth, hears this opinion 
expressed always and everywhere, not only in comic 
speech, but often also in serious tragedy—as when 
there is brought on to the stage a Thyestes or an 
Oedipus, or a Macareus having secret intercourse 
with a sister, and all these are seen inflicting death 
upon themselves willingly as a punishment for their 
sins ? 
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mec. Thus much at least you are quite right in 
saying—that public opinion has a surprising influence, 
when there is no attempt by anybody ever to breathe 
a word that contradicts the law. 

aru, Then is it not true, as I said just now, that 
when a lawgiver wishes to subdue one of those lusts 
which especially subdue men, it is easy for him at 
least to learn the method of mastering them,—that 
it is by consecrating this public opinion in the eyes 
of all alike—bond and free, women and children, 
and the whole State—that he will effect the firmest 
security for this law. 

mea. Certainly; but how it will ever be possible 
for him to bring it about that all are willing to say 
such a thing— 

ATH. A very proper observation. That was pre- 
cisely the reason why I stated that in reference to 
this law I know of a device for making a natural use 
of reproductive intercourse,—on the one hand, by 
abstaining from the male and not slaying of set 
purpose the human stock, nor sowing seed on rocks 
and stones where it can never take root and have 
fruitful increase; and, on the other hand, by 
abstaining from every female field in which you 
would not desire the seed to spring up. This law, 
when it has become permanent and prevails—if it 
has rightly become dominant in other cases, just as 
it prevails now regarding intercourse with parents,— 
is the cause of countless blessings. For, in the first 
place, it follows the dictates of nature, and it serves 
to keep men from sexual rage and frenzy and all 
kinds of fornication, and from all excess in meats 
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and drinks, and it ensures in husbands fondness for 
their own wives: other blessings also would ensue, 
in infinite number, if one could make sure of this 
law. Possibly, however, some young bystander, rash 
and of superabundant virility, on hearing of the 
passing of this law, would denounce us for making 
foolish and impossible rules, and fill all the place 
with his outcries; and it was in view of this that I 
made the statement! that I knew of a device to 
secure the permanence of this law when passed 
which is at once the easiest of all devices and the 
hardest. For while it is very easy to perceive that 
this is possible, and how it is possible—since we affirm 
that this rule, when duly consecrated, will dominate 
all souls, and cause them to dread the laws enacted 
and yield them entire obedience,—yet it has now 
come to this, that men think that, even so, it is unlikely 
to come about,—just in the same way as, in the case 
of the institution of public meals, people refuse to 
believe that it is possible for the whole State to be 
able to continue this practice constantly ; and that, 
too, in spite of the evidence of facts and the 
existence of the practice in your countries; and 
even there, as applied to women, the practice is 
regarded as non-natural. Thus it was that, because 
of the strength of this unbelief, I said that it is most 
difficult to get both these matters permanently 
legalised. 

mec. And you were right in that. 

aTa. Still, to show that it is not beyond the 
power of man, but possible, would you like me to 
try to state an argument which is not without some 
plausibility ? 

cuin. Certainly. 
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ata. Would a man be more ready to abstain 
from sex-indulgence, and to consent to carry out the 
law on this matter soberly, if he had his body not 
ill-trained, but in good condition, than if he had it 
in bad condition ? 

cLIN. He would be much more ready if it were 
not ill-trained. 

atu. Do we not know by report about Iccus! of 
Tarentum, because of his contests at Olympia and 
elsewhere,—how, spurred on by ambition and skill, 
and possessing courage combined with temperance 
in his soul, during all the period of his training (as 
the story goes) he never touched a woman, nor yet 
a boy? And the same story is told about Crison and 
Astylus and Diopompus and very many others. And 
yet, Clinias, these men were not only much worse 
educated in soul than your citizens and mine, but 
they also possessed much more sexual vigour of 
body. 

cLIN. That this really happened in the case of 
these athletes is indeed, as you say, confidently 
affirmed by the ancients. 

atu. Well then, if those men had the fortitude 
to abstain from that which most men count bliss for 
the sake of victory in wrestling, running, and the 
like, shall our boys be unable to hold out in order to 
win a much nobler victory—that which is the noblest 
of all victories, as we shall tell them from their 
childhood’s days, charming them into belief, we 
hope, by tales and sentences and songs. 

cuin. What victory? 

atu. Victory over pleasures,—which if they win, 
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they will live a life of bliss, but if they lose, the very 
opposite. Furthermore, will not the dread that this 
is a thing utterly unholy give them power to master 
those impulses which men inferior to themselves 
have mastered? 

cLIN. It is certainly reasonable to suppose so. 

ATH. Now that we have reached this point in 
regard to our regulation, but have fallen into a strait 
because of the cowardice of the many, I maintain 
that our regulation on this head must go forward and 
proclaim that our citizens must not be worse than 
fowls and many other animals which are produced in 
large broods, and which live chaste and celibate lives 
without sexual intercourse until they arrive at the 
age for breeding; and when they reach this age 
they pair off, as instinct moves them, male with 
female and female with male; and thereafter they 
live in a way that is holy and just, remaining con- 
stant to their first contracts of love: surely our 
citizens should at least be better than these animals. 
If, however, they become corrupted by most of the 
other Hellenes or barbarians, through seeing and 
hearing that among them the “lawless Love” (as 
it is called) is of very great power, and thus be- 
come unable to overcome it, then the Law-wardens, 
acting as lawgivers, must devise for them a second 
law. 

clin. What law do you recommend them to 
make if that which is now proposed slips out of their 
grasp ? 

ATH. Evidently that law which comes next to it 
as second. 

cuin, What is that? 

ATH, One ought to put the force of pleasures as 
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far as possible out of gear, by diverting its increase 
and nutriment to another part of the body by means 
of exercise. This would come about if indulgence in 
sexual intercourse were devoid of shamelessness ; for 
if, owing to shame, people indulged in it but seldom, 
in consequence of this rare indulgence they would 
find it a less tyrannical mistress. Let them, therefore, 
regard privacy in such actions—yet not the entire 
avoidance of such actions—as honourable—sanctioned 
both by custom and by unwritten law; and want of 
privacy as dishonourable. Thus we shall have a second 
standard of what is honourable and shameful estab- 
lished by law and possessing a second degree of recti- 
tude; and those people of depraved character, whom 
we describe as “ self-inferior,’’ 1 and who form a single 
kind, shall be hemmed in by three kinds of force and 
compelled to refrain from law-breaking. 

cin. What kinds? 

atu, That of godly fear, and that of love of 
honour, and that which is desirous of fair forms of 
soul, not fair bodies. The things I now mention 
are, perhaps, like the visionary ideals in a story; yet 
in very truth, if only they were realized, they would 
prove a great blessing in every State. Possibly, 
should God so grant, we might forcibly effect one of 
two things in this matter of sex-relations,—either 
that no one should venture to touch any of the noble 
and freeborn save his own wedded wife, nor sow 
any unholy and bastard seed in fornication, nor any 
unnatural and barren seed in sodomy,—or else we 
should entirely abolish love for males, and in regard 
to that for women, if we enact a law that any man 
who has intercourse with any women save those who 
have been brought to his house under the sanction 
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of Heaven and holy marriage, whether purchased or 
otherwise acquired, if detected in such intercourse 
by any man or woman, shall be disqualified from 
any civic commendation, as being really an alien,— 
probably such a law would be approved as right. So 
let this law—whether we ought to call it one law or 
two—be laid down concerning sexual commerce and 
love affairs in general, as regards right and wrong 
conduct in our mutual intercourse due to these 
desires. 

MEG, For my own part, Stranger, I should 
warmly welcome this law; but Clinias must tell 
us himself what his view is on the matter. 

cLIN. I shall do so, Megillus, when I deem the 
occasion suitable; but for the present let us allow 
the Stranger to proceed still further with his laws. 

MEG. You are right. 

ATH. Well, now we have arrived,at this point in 
our progress, that common meals have been estab- 
lished—a thing which elsewhere, as we say, would 
be difficult, but in Crete no one would question its 
correctness. As concerns the manner of them,— 
whether we should adopt the Cretan fashion, or the 
Lacedaemonian, or whether we can find a third 
fashion that is better than either,—this does not 
seem to me a difficult problem to decide, nor in- 
deed would its decision prove of much benefit, 
since these meals are now actually established in 
a satisfactory way. 

Next to this comes the question of organising the 
food-supply, and how to make this fit in with the 
meals. In other States this supply would include 
all kinds of food and come from many sources, 
certainly from twice as many sources as it will in 
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our State ; for most of the Greeks arrange for their 
food to be derived from both land and sea, but our 
people will derive it only from the land. This 
makes the lawgiver’s task easier; for in this case 
half the number of laws, or less, will suffice, and the 
laws, too, will be better fitted for free men. For the 
lawgiver of our State is rid, for the most part, of ship- 
ping and merchandise and peddling and inn-keeping 
and customs and mines and loans and usury, and 
countless matters of a like kind; he can say good- 
bye to all such, and legislate for farmers and 
shepherds and bee-keepers, and concerning the 
preservation and supervision of the instruments em- 
ployed in these occupations. This he will do, now 
that he has already enacted the most important 
laws, which deal with marriage, and with the birth 
and nurture and education of the children, and with 
the appointment of magistrates in the State. For 
the present he must turn, in his legislating, to the 
subject of food and of those whose labours contribute 
to its supply. 

First, then, let there be a code of laws termed 
“agricultural.” The first law—that of Zeus the 
Boundary-god—shall be stated thus: No man shall 
move boundary-marks of land, whether they be 
those of a neighbour who is a native citizen or those 
of a foreigner (in case he holds adjoining land on a 
frontier), realising that to do this is truly to be 
guilty of “moving the sacrosanct” 1; sooner let a 
man try to move the largest rock which is not a 
boundary-mark than a small stone which forms a 
boundary, sanctioned by Heaven, between friendly 
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and hostile ground. For of the one kind Zeus the 
Clansmen’s god is witness, of the other Zeus the 
Strangers’ god; which gods, when aroused, bring 
wars most deadly. He that obeys the law shall not 
suffer the evils which it inflicts; but whoso despises 
it shall be liable to a double penalty, the first from 
the hand of Heaven, the second from the law. No 
one shall voluntarily move the boundary-marks of 
the land of neighbours: if any man shall move them, 
whosoever wishes shall report him to the land-holders, 
and they shall bring him to the law court. And if 
aman be convicted,—since by such an act the con- 
victed man is secretly and violently merging lands 
in one,—the court shall estimate what the loser must 
suffer or pay. 

Further, many small wrongs are done against 
neighbours which, owing to their frequent repetition, 
engender an immense amount of enmity, and make 
of neighbourhood a grievous and bitter thing. 
Wherefore every neighbour must guard most care- 
fully against doing any unfriendly act to his neigh- 
bour, and must above all things take special care 
always not to encroach in the least degree on his 
land; for whereas it is an easy thing and open to 
anyone to do an injury, to do a benefit is by no 
means open to everyone. Whosoever encroaches on 
his neighbour's ground, overstepping the boundaries, 
shall pay for the damage; and, by way of cure for 
his shamelessness and incivility, he shall also pay 
out to the injured party twice the cost of the 
damage. In all such matters the land-stewards shall 
act as inspectors, judges and valuers,—the whole 
staff of the district, as we have said above,' in respect 
of the more important cases, and, in respect of the 
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less important, those of them who are “ phrourarchs.”’ 
If anyone encroaches on pasture-land, these officials 
shall inspect the damage, and decide and assess it. 
And if any, yielding to his taste for bees, secures 
for himself another man’s swarm by attracting them 
with the rattling of pans, he shall pay for the 
damage. And if a man,in burning his own stuff, 
fails to have a care for that of his neighbour, he 
shall be fined in a fine fixed by the officials. So 
too if a man, when planting trees, fail to leave the 
due space between them and his neighbour's plot: 
this has been adequately stated by many lawgivers, 
whose laws we should make use of, instead of re- 
quiring the Chief Organiser of the State to legislate 
about all the numerous small details which are within 
the competence of any chance lawgiver. Thus, re- 
garding water-supplies also, there are excellent old 
laws laid down for farmers, which we, in our ex- 
position, need not draw upon. Let this suffice :— 
he that desires to bring water to his own land may 
do so, commencing at the publie cisterns, but he 
must not undercut the exposed wells of any private 
person: he may lead it by whatever way he wishes, 
except through a house, temple or tomb, and he 
must do no damage beyond the actual work of 
channelling. If, in any spot, the rain-water filters 
through owing to the natural dryness of the soil, and 
there is a scarcity of necessary drinking water, then 
the owner shall dig in his own ground down to the 
chalk subsoil, and if he fails to find water at this 
depth, he shall procure from his neighbours just so 
much as he requires for drinking purposes for all 
his household; and if his neighbours also are stinted 
in their supplies, he shall apply for a ration of water 
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from the land-stewards, and fetch it day by day, 
and so share the water with his neighbours. And 
if, when rain comes, any dweller on lower ground 
damages the farmer above him, or the adjoining 
dweller, by preventing its outflow,—or if, con- 
versely, the man on higher ground damages the 
man below by letting out the floods carelessly,— 
and if, in consequence, they refuse to accommodate 
one another in this matter, any person who wishes 
shall call in a city-steward, if it is in the city, or a 
land-steward, if in the country, and get an order 
as to what each party is to do; and the man who 
does not abide by the order shall be liable to be 
charged with envy and frowardness, and if convicted 
he shall pay to the injured party double the damage, 
for refusing to obey the magistrates. 

As concerns the fruit-harvest, the rule of sharing 
for all shall be this:—this goddess has bestowed on us 
two gifts, one the plaything of Dionysus which goes 
unstored, the other produced by nature for putting in 
store. So let this law be enacted concerning the 
fruit-harvest :—whosoever shall taste of the coarse 
crop of grapes or figs before the season of vintage, 
which coincides with the rising of Arcturus, whether 
it be on his own land or on that of others, shall owe 
fifty sacred drachmae to Dionysus if he has cut them 
from his own trees, if from his neighbour’s trees, a 
mina, and if from others, two-thirds of a mina. And 
if any man wishes to harvest “choice” grapes or 
“choice” figs (as they are now called), he shall 
gather them how and when he will if they are from 


1 d.e. (1) choice (or ‘‘dessert”) fruit, for immediate use, 
and (2) coarse fruit, of poorer quality, for storing in bulk or 
making into wine. 
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his own trees, but if they are from another man’s, 
and without his consent, he shall be fined every 
time, in pursuance of the law,! “thou shalt not shift 
what thou hast not set.” And if a slave, without 
the consent of the master of the plots, touches any 
of such fruit, he shall be beaten with stripes as many 
as the grapes in the bunch or the figs on the fig- 
tree. If a resident alien buys a choice crop, he 
shall harvest it if he wishes. If a foreigner sojourn- 
ing in the country desires to eat of the crop as he 
passes along the road, he, with one attendant, shall, 
if he wishes, take some of the choice fruit with- 
out price, as a gift of hospitality; but the law shall 
forbid our foreigners to share in the so-called 
“coarse” fruit, and the like; and should either a 
master or a slave touch these, in ignorance, the 
slave shall be punished with stripes, and the free 
man shall be sent off with a reproof and be instructed 
to touch only the other crop, which is unfitted for 
storing to make raisins for wine or dried figs. As 
to pears, apples, pomegranates, and all such fruits, 
it shall be no disgrace to take them privily ; but the 
man that is caught at it, if he be under thirty years 
of age, shall be beaten and driven off without 
wounds; and for such blows a free man shall have 
no right to sue. A foreigner shall be allowed to 
share in these fruits in the same way as in the grape 
crop; and if a man above thirty touch them, eating 
on the spot and not taking any away, he shall have 
a share in all such fruits, like the foreigner; but if 
he disobeys the law, he shall be liable to be dis- 
qualified in seeking honours, in case anyone brings 
these facts to the notice of the judges at the time. 
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Water above all else in a garden is nourishing; but 
it is easy to spoil. For while soil and sun and wind, 
which jointly with water nourish growing plants, 
are not easy to spoil by means of sorcery or di- 
verting or theft, all these things may happen to 
water; hence it requires the assistance of law. Let 
this, then, be the law concerning it:—if anyone 
wantonly spoil another man’s water, whether in 
spring or in pond, by means of poison, digging, or 
theft, the injured party shall sue him before the 
city-stewards, recording the amount of the damage 
sustained ; and whosoever is convicted of damaging 
by poisons shall,in addition to the fine, clean out the 
springs or the basin of the water, in whatever way 
the laws of the interpreters declare it right for the 
purification to be made on each occasion and for 
each plaintiff. | 

Touching the bringing home of all crops, whoso 
wills shall be permitted to fetch his own stuff 
through any place, provided that either he does 
no damage or else gains himself three times as 
much profit as the damage he costs his neighbour ; 
the authority in this matter shall rest with the 
magistrates, as in all other cases where a man will- 
ingly injures an unwilling party either by force or 
secretly—-whether it be the party himself he injures 
or some of his chattels, by means of his own chattels ; 
in all such cases the plaintiff must report to the 
magistrates to get redress, where the damage is 
under three minas; but if a man makes a larger 
claim than this against another, he shall bring a 
suit before the public courts and punish the injurer. 
If any of the magistrates be thought to have given 
an unjust verdict in deciding the penalties, he shall 
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be liable to pay to the injured party double the 
amount; and whoso wishes shall bring up the wrong- 
doings of the magistrates before the public courts 
in the case of each complaint. And since there 
are countless petty cases for which penalties must 
be laid down, concerning written complaints and 
citations and evidence of citation,—whether the 
citation requires two or more witnesses,—and all 
matters of the like kind,—these cases cannot be 
left without legal regulation, but at the same time 
they do not deserve the attention of an aged law- 
giver; so the young lawgivers shall make laws for 
these cases, modelling their small rules on the great 
ones of our earlier enactments, and learning by 
experience how far they are necessary in practice, 
until it be decided that they are all adequately laid 
down; and then, having permanently fixed them, 
they shall live in the practice of them, now that 
they are set out in due form. 

Moreover, for craftsmen we ought to make regula- 
tions in this wise. First, no resident citizen shall be 
numbered among those who engage in technical 
crafts, nor any servant of a resident. For a citizen 
possesses a sufficient craft, and one that needs long 
practice and many studies, in the keeping and con- 
serving of the public system of the State, a task 
which demands his full attention: and there hardly 
exists a human being with sufficient capacity to 
carry on two pursuits or two crafts thoroughly, nor 
yet to practise one himself and supervise another in 
practising a second. So we must first of all lay 
down this as a fundamental rule in the State: no 
man who is a smith shall act as a joiner, nor shall 
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a joiner supervise others at smith-work, instead of 
his own craft, under the pretext that, in thus super- 
vising many servants working for him, he naturally 
supervises them more carefully because he gains 
more profit from that source than trom his own 
craft; but each several craftsman in the State shall 
have one single craft,’ and gain from it his living. 
This law the city-stewards shall labour to guard, 
and they shall punish the resident citizen, if he 
turn aside to any craft rather than to the pursuit 
of virtue, with reproofs and degradation, until they 
restore him to his own proper course; and if a 
foreigner pursue two crafts, they shall punish him 
by imprisonment, money-fines, and expulsion from 
the State, and so compel him to act as one man and 
not many. And as regards wages due to craftsmen, 
and the cancellings of work ordered, and any injustices 
done to them by another, or to another by them, the 
city-stewards shall act as arbitrators up to a value of 
fifty drachmae, and in respect of larger sums the 
public courts shall adjudicate as the law directs. 

No toll shall be paid in the State by anyone 
either on exported goods or on imports. Frank- 
incense and all such foreign spices for use in religious 
rites, and purple and all dyes not produced in the 
country, and all pertaining to any other craft requir- 
ing foreign imported materials for a use that is not 
necessary, no one shall import; nor, on the other 
hand, shall he export any of the stuff which should 
of necessity remain in the country: and of all such 
matters the inspectors and supervisors shall consist 
of those twelve Law-wardens who remain next in 
order when five of the oldest are left out. 
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In regard to arms and all instruments of war, if 
there is need to import any craft or plant or metal 
or rope or animal for military purposes, the hipparchs 
and generals shall have control of both imports and 
exports, when the State both gives and takes, and 
the Law-wardens shall enact suitable and adequate 
laws therefor; but no trading for the sake of gain, 
either in this matter or in any other, shall be carried 
on anywhere within the boundaries of our State and 
country. 

Touching food-supply and the distribution of 
agricultural produce, a system approaching that 
legalised in Crete would probably prove satisfactory. 
The whole produce of the soil must be divided by 
all into twelve parts, according to the method of its 
consumption. And each twelfth part—of wheat and 
barley, for instance (and all the rest of the crops 
must be distributed in the same way as these, as 
well as all marketable animals in each district)}— 
must be divided proportionately into three shares, of 
which the first shall be for the freeborn citizens, and 
the second for their servants; the third share shall 
be for craftsmen and foreigners generally, including 
any resident aliens who may be dwelling together 
and in need of necessary sustenance, and all who 
have come into the country at any time to transact 
either public or private business; and this third 
share of all the necessaries shall be the only one 
liable to compulsory sale,! it being forbidden to sell 
any portion of the other two shares compulsorily. 
What, then, will be the best way of making these 


* For sales to foreigners, see below 849 A ff.: they had to 
buy their share of food-stuff, but the other two shares were 
not to be forced on to the market. 
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divisions? It is plain, to begin with, that our 
division is in one way equal, in another, unequal. 
cLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. Of each of these products of the soil, 
necessarily some parts are worse and some better. 

cuin. Of course, 

ATH. In respect of this, no one of the three 
shares shall have an undue advantage,—neither that 
given to the masters, nor that of the slaves, nor 
that of the foreigners,—but the distribution shall 
assign to all the same equality of similarity. Each 
citizen shall take two shares and have control of the 
distribution of them to slaves and free men re- 
spectively, in the quantity and of the quality he 
desires to distribute. The surplus over and above 
this must be distributed by weight and number as 
Collows,—the owner must take the number of all 
the animals that have to be fed on the produce of 
the soil, and make his distribution accordingly. 

In the next place, there must be dwellings for 
the citizens separately arranged. A suitable arrange- 
ment for them will be this. There should be twelve 
villages, one in the middle of each of the twelve 
districts; and in each village we shall first select 
temples and a market-place for the gods and demi- 
gods; and if there exist any local deities of the 
Magnetes? or any shrines of other ancient gods whose 
memory is still preserved, we shall pay to them the 
same worship as did the men of old; and everywhere 
we shall erect temples to Hestia and Zeus and 
Athena, and whatever other deity is the patron of 


t The original inhabitants of the site of Clinias’s new 
colony (cp. 702 B, 860 E): they subsequently migrated to 
Magnesia in Asia Minor. 
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the district concerned. First, buildings shall be 
erected round about these temples, and wherever 
the ground is highest, to form a stronghold, as well 
fenced as possible, for the garrison; and all the rest 
of the land we shall provide for by dividing the 
craftsmen into thirteen sections, of which one shall 
settle in the city (and this section shall be sub- 
divided again into twelve parts, like the whole city 
itself, and distributed round about it in the suburbs) ; 
and in each village we shall settle the classes of 
craftsmen that are serviceable to farmers. Of all 
these the chiefs of the land-stewards shall be the 
supervisors, determining how many and what crafts- 
men each place requires, and where they shall dwell 
so as to be of least trouble and greatest use to the 
farmers. And in like manner the board of city- 
stewards shall diligently supervise the craftsmen in 
the city. 

All matters concerning the markets must be 
managed by the market-stewards. In addition to 
supervising the temples adjoining the market, to 
prevent any damage being done to them, they shall, 
secondly, supervise personal conduct, keeping an 
eye on temperate and outrageous behaviour, so as 
to punish him who needs punishment. They shall 
watch over commodities put up for sale, to see firstly 
that the sales which citizens are directed to make to 
foreigners are always legally conducted. There shall 
be this one law—that on the first day of the month 
the portion of the goods which is to be sold to 
foreigners shall be brought out by the managers— 
that is, the foreigners or slaves who act as managers 
for the citizens; and the first commodity shall be 
the twelfth share of corn, and the foreigner shall buy 
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corn, and all that goes with it, for the whole month, 
at this first market. On the tenth day of the month, 
fluids sufficient to last through the month shall be sold 
by the one party and bought by the other. Thirdly, 
on the twentieth day, there shall be a sale of live- 
stock, as much as each party can buy or sell to suit 
their requirements, and also of all utensils or goods 
which the farmers have for sale, such as skins or 
any kind of clothing or woven stuff or felt or any 
such material; and these the foreigners must obtain 
from others by purchase. But neither these goods, 
nor barley or wheat ground into flour, nor any other 
kind of foodstuff whatsoever, may be sold by way 
of retail trade to the citizens or their slaves, or 
bought from any such retailer (but to the craftsmen 
and their slaves in the foreigners’ market a foreigner 
may sell and traffic in wine and corn by way of what 
is generally termed “ retail trade’’); and the butchers 
shall cut up the animals and distribute the meat to 
the foreigners and craftsmen and their servants. 
Any foreigner who wishes shall buy any kind of 
fuel in bulk, on any day, from the managers in the 
districts; and he shall sell it to the foreigners in 
what quantity and at what time he pleases. As to 
all other goods and utensils that each party requires, 
they shall be brought for sale to the public market, 
each kind to its appointed place, wherever the Law- 
wardens and market-stewards, with the help of the 
city-stewards, have marked out suitable sites and 
set up the stalls for market-stuff: there they shall 
exchange coins for goods and goods for coins, and 
no man shall give up his share to the other without 
receiving its equivalent; and if any does thus give 
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it up, as it were on credit, he shall make the best 
of his bargain,! whether or not he recovers what is 
due to him, since in such transactions he can no 
longer sue. And if the purchase or sale is greater 
or more costly than is allowed by the law stating 
the limits of increase or decrease of property beyond 
which both of these transactions are forbidden, the 
amount of difference must at once (in the case of 
excess) be registered with the Law-wardens, and (in 
the case of deficiency) be cancelled. The same rule 
Shall hold good regarding the registration of property 
in the case of resident aliens. Whosoever wishes 
shall enter on residence as an alien on fixed terms, 
since residence is permitted to a foreigner who is 
willing and able to reside, provided that he has 
a craft and remains in the country not more than 
twenty years from the date of his registration, with- 
out the payment of even a small aliens’ tax, except 
virtuous conduct, or indeed any other tax for any 
buying or selling; and when his time has expired, 
he shall depart, taking with him his own property. 
And if within the period of twenty years it should 
happen that he has proved his merit by doing some 
signal service to the State, and if he believes that 
he can persuade the Council and Assembly to grant 
his request and authorize a postponement of his 
departure, or even an extension of his residence for 
life, whatever request he thus succeeds in persuading 
the State to grant to him shall be carried out for 
him in full. For the children of resident aliens, 
who are craftsmen and over fifteen years of age, 
the period of residence shall commence from the 
fifteenth year, and such an one, after remaining for 
twenty years from that date, shall depart whither 
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he pleases, or if he desires to remain, he shall gain 
permission in like ınanner, and so remain ; and he 
that departs shall go after first cancelling the entries 
which were previously made by him in the register 
at the magistrates’ office. 
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atu. The method of our legislation requires that 
we should deal next with the judicial proceedings 
connected with all the transactions hitherto described. 
The matters which involve such proceedings have 
been stated + in part (those, namely, which concern 
farming and all industries dependent thereon), but 
we have not stated as yet the most important of such 
matters ; so our next step must be to state them in 
full, enumerating in detail what penalty must attach 
to each offence, and before what court it must be 
tried. 

cin. True. 

ATH. It is, in a sense, a shameful thing to make 
all those laws that we are proposing to make in a 
State like ours, which is, as we say, to be well 
managed and furnished with all that is right for the 
practice of virtue. In such a State, the mere sup- 
position that any citizen will grow up to share in the 
worst forms of depravity practised in other States, so 
that one must forestall and denounce by law the 
appearance of any such character, and, in order to 
warn them off or punish them, enact laws against 
them, as though they were certain to appear,—this, 
as I have said, is in a sense shameful. But we are 
not now legislating, like the ancient lawgivers, for 
heroes and sons of gods,2—-when, as the story goes, 
both the lawgivers themselves and their subjects 
were men of divine descent: we, on the contrary, 
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are but mortal men legislating for the seed of men, 
and therefore it is permitted to us to dread lest any 
of our citizens should prove horny-hearted and attain 
to such hardness of temper as to be beyond melting ; 
and just as those “ horn-struck ” 1 beans cannot be 
softened by boiling on the fire, so these men should 
be uninfluenced by laws, however powerful. So, for 
the sake of these gentlemen, no very gentle law 
shall be stated first concerning temple-robbery, in 
case anyone dares to commit this crime. That a 
rightly nurtured citizen should be infected with this 
disease is a thing that we should neither desire nor 
expect; but such attempts might often be made by 
their servants, and by foreigners or foreigners’ slaves. 
Chiefly, then, on their account, and also as a pre- 
caution against the general infirmity of human 
nature, I will state the law about temple-robbing, 
and all other crimes of a like kind which are hard, if 
not impossible, to cure. And, in accordance with 
our rule as already approved,? we must prefix to all 
such laws preludes as brief as possible. By way of 
argument and admonition one might address in the 
following terms the man whom an evil desire urges 
by day and wakes up at night, driving him to rob 
some sacred object—‘ My good man, the evil force 
that now moves you and prompts you to go temple- 
robbing is neither of human origin nor of divine, but 
it is some impulse bred of old in men from ancient 
wrongs unexpiated, which courses round wreaking 
ruin; and it you must guard against with all your 
strength. How you must thus guard, now learn. 


* 2.6 ‘‘hard-shelled” ; seeds struck by a beast’s horn were 
vulgarly supposed to become ‘‘ horny” and unfit for cooking. 
8 B ff. 
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When there comes upon you any such intention, 
betake yourself to the rites of guilt-averting, betake 
yourself as suppliant to the shrines of the curse- 
lifting deities, betake yourself to the company of the 
men who are reputed virtuous; and thus learn, 
partly from others, partly by self-instruction, that 
every man is bound to honour what is noble and 
just; but the company of evil men shun wholly, and 
turn not back. And if it be so that by thus acting 
your disease grows less, well; but if not, then 
deem death the more noble way, and quit yourself 
of life.” 

As we chant this prelude to those who purpose 
all these unholy deeds, destructive of civic life, 
the law itself we must leave unvoiced} for him 
who obeys; but for him who disobeys we must 
suffer the law, following on the prelude, to utter 
aloud this chant: “ Whosoever is caught robbing 
a temple, if he be a foreigner or a slave, his curse 
shall be branded on his forehead and on his hands, 
and he shall be scourged with so many stripes 
as the judges decree, and he shall be cast out naked 
beyond the borders of the country ; for, after paying 
this penalty, he might perchance be disciplined into a 
better life. For no penalty that is legally imposed 
aims at evil, but it effects, as a rule, one or other of 
two results—it makes the person who suffers it 
either better or less bad.? But if any citizen is ever 
convicted of such an act,—that is, of committing 
some great and infamous wrong against gods, 
parents, or State—the judge shall regard him as 
already incurable, reckoning that, in spite of all the 
training and nurture he has had from infancy, he 
has not refrained from the worst iniquity. For him 
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the penalty is death, the least of evils; and, more- 
over, by serving as an example, he will benefit others, 
when himself disgraced and removed from sight 
beyond the borders of the country ; but his children 
and family, if they shun their father’s ways, shall be 
honoured, and honourable mention shall be made of 
them, seeing that they have done well and bravely in 
leaving the ways of vice for those of virtue. That 
the goods of any such criminal should be confiscated 
would not be fitting in a State in which the allot- 
ments must remain always identical and equal in 
number. Whosoever is held to have done a wrong 
which deserves a money-fine must pay the fine 
exacted when the fine comes within the limits of the 
surplus he has over when his allotment has been 
equipped, but not what exceeds this: the precise 
facts in such cases the Law-wardens must find out 
from the registers, and they must inform the judges 
of the true state of each case, in order to prevent 
any allotment falling out of cultivation through lack 
of money. And if any man is held to deserve a 
larger fine, in case none of his friends are willing to 
go bail or, by clubbing together, to pay the sum and 
set him free, then we must punish him by long 
imprisonment, of a public kind, and by measures of 
degradation ; but no one shall be absolutely outlawed 
for any single crime, even though he be banished 
from the country.2, The punishments to be inflicted 
shall be death, or imprisonment, or stripes, or seats 
or stations or exposures of a degrading kind at 
temples or at outermost boundaries, or money-fines of 
the kind we have stated,—where such punishments 
are required. In cases where the penalty is death, 
the judges shall be the Law-wardens together with 
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the court of last year’s magistrates selected by merit.1 
In respect of these cases the younger lawgivers must 
attend to the indictments and summonses and all 
such matters, and the procedure involved, while it is 
our task to regulate by law the method of voting. 
The votes shall be cast openly, and, before this takes 
place, our judges shall be seated, facing the plaintiff 
and defendant, in a closely-packed row in order of 
seniority, and all the citizens who have leisure to do 
so shall attend and listen attentively to the trials. 
One speech shall be made by the plaintiff first, and 
secondly one by the defendant; and after these 
speeches the oldest judge shall lead off with his 
survey of the case, in which he shall review in detail 
the statements made; and after the oldest, each of 
the other judges in turn must discuss every point 
which he has noticed in which either of the litigants 
has been guilty of making any kind of omission or 
blunder in his statement; and he that has no such 
criticism to make shall pass on the task of reviewing 
to his neighbour ; and when such of the statements 
as the judges have pronounced relevant have been 
confirmed by affixing to the documents the signatures 
of all the judges, they shall lay them up at the altar 
of Hestia. On the morrow again they shall assemble 
at the same place and discuss the case, and they shall 
make their pronouncements in the same manner, and 
shall again sign the statements. And after doing 
this thrice,—during which proceedings they shall pay 
full attention to evidence and witnesses,—each of 
the judges shall cast a sacred vote, promising by 
Hestia to give just and true judgment to the best of 
his power ; and thus they shall bring to its end this 
form of trial. 
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Next to cases which concern religion come those 
which concern the dissolution of the polity. Whoso- 
ever enslaves the laws by making them subject to men, 
and makes the State subject to a faction, and acts 
illegally in doing all this by violence and in stirring 
up civil strife,—such a man must be deemed the 
worst of all enemies to the whole State. And the 
man who, though he takes part in none of these 
doings, yet fails to observe them, while he has a 
share in the chief offices of State, or else, though he 
observes them, fails to defend his country and punish 
them, owing to his cowardice,—a citizen of sucha 
kind must be counted second in order of badness. 
Every man who is of the least worth shall inform the 
magistrates by prosecuting the plotter on a charge of 
violent and illegal revolution: they shall have the 
same judges as the temple-robbers had, and the 
whole trial shall be conducted just as it was in their 
case, and the death penalty shall be imposed by a 
majority of votes. As a summary rule, the disgrace 
or punishment inflicted on a father shall not descend 
upon his children, except in a case where not only the 
father, but his father and grandfather before him, have 
all been condemned on a capital charge: in such a 
case, the children, while retaining their own property, 
excepting only the allotment with its full equipment, 
shall be deported by the State to their original country 
and State. And from the sons of citizens who happen 
to have more than one son over ten years old, ten 
shall be chosen by lot—after application made by 
the father or by the paternal or maternal grandfather, 
—and the names thus chosen shall be sent to Delphi; 
and that man whom the oracle names shall be estab- 
lished as the allotment-holder in the house of those 
departed,—be it with happier fortune! 
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cLin. Very good. 

_ ATH. Moreover, a third general law shall be laid 
down, dealing with the judges to be employed and 
the manner of the trials, in cases where one man 
Prosecutes another on a charge of treason; and 
Concerning the offspring, likewise, whether they are 
to remain in their country or be expelled, this one 
law shall apply to the three cases of the traitor, the 
temple-robber, and the man who wrecks the State 
laws by violence. For the thief also, whether he 
Steals a great thing or a small, one law and one 
legal penalty shall be enacted for all alike 1: first, 
he must pay twice the value of the stolen article, 
if he loses his case and possesses enough property 
Over and above his allotment wherewith to pay; 
but if not, he must be put in prison until either 
he has paid the sum or has been let off by the 
Prosecutor. And if a man be cast in a suit for theft 
from the State, on obtaining pardon from the State, 
Or after payment of double the sum stolen, he shall 
be let out of prison. 

CLIN. How comes it, Stranger, that we are ruling 
that it makes no difference to the thief whether the 
thing he steals be great or small, and whether the 
Place it is stolen from be holy or unhallowed, or 
‘whatever other differences may exist in the manner 
of a theft; whereas the lawgiver ought to suit the 
punishment to the crime by inflicting dissimilar 
penalties in these varying cases? 

ATH. Well said, Clinias! You have collided with 
me when I was going, as it were, full steam ahead, 
and so have woken me up. You have reminded me 
of a previous reflection of mine, how that none of 
the attempts hitherto made at legislation have ever 
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been carried out rightly—as in fact we may infer 
from the instance before us. What do I mean to 
imply by this remark? It was no bad comparison 
we made t when we compared all existing legislation 
to the doctoring of slaves by slaves. For one should 
carefully notice this, that if any of the doctors who 
practise medicine by purely empirical methods, 
devoid of theory, were to come upon a free-born 
doctor conversing with a free-born patient, and 
using arguments, much as a philosopher would, 
dealing with the course of the ailment from its 
origin and surveying the natural constitution of the 
human body,—he would at once break out into a 
roar of laughter, and the language he would use 
would be none other than that which always comes 
ready to the tongue of most so-called “ doctors” : 
“ You fool,” he would say, “you are not doctoring 
your patient, but schooling him, so to say, as though 
what he wanted was to be made, not a sound man, 
but a doctor.” 

cLIN. And in saying so, would he not be right? 

ATH. Possibly, provided that he should also take 
the view that the man who treats of laws in the 
way that we are now doing is schooling the citizens 
rather than legislating. Would he not seem to be 
right in saying that, too? 

CLIN. Probably. 

ATH. How fortunate we are in the conclusion we 
have now come to! 

clin. What conclusion? 

ATH. This,—that there is no need to legislate, 
but only to become students ourselves, and endeavour 
to discern in regard to every polity how the best 
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form might come about, and how that which is the 
least elaborate possible. Moreover, we are now 
allowed, as it seems, to study, if we choose, the best 
form of legislation, or, if we choose, the least 
elaborate. So let us make our choice between these 
two. 

cLIN. The choice we propose, Stranger, is an 
absurd one: we should be acting like legislators 
who were driven by some overpowering necessity to- 
pass laws on the spot, because it is impossible for 
them to do so on the morrow. But for us (if 
Heaven will) it is quite possible to do as bricklayers 
do, or men starting on any other kind of con- 
struction,—that is, to collect material piecemeal, 
from which we may select what is suitable for the 
edifice we intend to build, and, what is more, select 
it at our leisure. Let us assume, then, that we are 
not now building under compulsion, but that we are 
still at leisure, and engaged partly in collecting 
material and partly in putting it together; so that 
we may rightly say that our laws are being in part 
already erected and in part collected. 

ATH. In this way, Clinias, our survey of laws will 
at any rate follow nature’s course more closely. Now 
let us consider, I adjure you, the following point 
about legislators. 

cLIN. What point? 

ATH. We have in our States not only the writings 
and written speeches of many other people, but also 
the writings and speeches of the lawgiver. 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Are we, then, to pay attention to the 
compositions of the others—poets, and all who, 
either with or without metre, have composed and 
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put on record their counsels concerning life,—but to 
pay no attention to those of the lawgivers? Or 
should we not attend to them above all others? 

cLIN. Yes, far above all. 

ATH. But we surely do not mean that the law- 
giver alone of all the writers is not to give counsel 
about what is noble, good and just, teaching what 
these are, and how those who intend to be happy 
must practise them. 

cLIN. Of course he must do so. 

ATH. Well then, is it more disgraceful on the 
part of Homer and Tyrtaeus and the rest of the 
poets to lay down in their writings bad rules about 
life and its pursuits, and less disgraceful on the part 
of Lycurgus and Solon and all the legislators who 
have written? Or rather, is it not right that, of 
all the writings which exist in States, those which 
concern laws should be seen, when unrolled, to 
be by far the fairest and best, and all other writings 
to be either modelled on them or, if disagreeing 
with them, contemptible? Are we to conceive that 
the written laws in our States should resemble 
persons moved by love and wisdom, such as a father 
or a mother, or that they should order and threaten, 
like some tyrant and despot, who writes his decree 
on the wall, and there is an end of it? So let us 
now consider whether we are going to try to discuss 
laws with this intention—showing zeal, at any rate, 
whether or not we may prove successful; and if, 
in proceeding on this course, we must meet with 
mishap, so be it. Yet we pray that it may be well 
with us, and if God wills, it shall be well. 
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cLIN. You are right: let us do as you say. 

ATH. First of all, since we have started on it, we 
must examine closely the law about temple-robbers 
and all forms of thieving and wrong-doing; nor 
should we be vexed by the fact that, although we 
enacted some points while legislating, there are 
some points still under consideration: for we are 
in process of becoming lawgivers, and may perhaps 
become so, but we are not lawgivers as yet. So if 
we agree to consider the matters I have mentioned 
in the way I have mentioned, let us so consider them. 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. In respect of goodness and justice as a 
whole, let us try to discern this,—how far we now 
agree with ourselves, and how far we differ (for we 
should certainly say that we desire, if nothing else, 
to differ at least from the majority of men), and how 
far also the majority agree or differ among them- 
selves. 

cLIN. What differences of ours have you in 
mind? 

ATH. I will try to explain. Concerning justice in 
general, and men, things, or actions that are just, we 
all agree that these are all beautiful, so that no one 
would be regarded as saying what was wrong even if 
he should maintain that just men, however ugly in 
body, are quite beautiful in respect of their very just 
character. 

cLIN. Would not that be right? 

ATH. Perhaps; but let us observe this,—that if 
all things which belong to justice are beautiful, that 
e all” includes for us passions! nearly as much as 
actions. 
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cuin. Well, what then? 

ATH, Every just action, in so far as it shares in 
justice, practically in the same degree partakes of 
beauty. 

CLIN. Yes. 

atu, It is agreed also—if our argument is to be 
consistent—that a passion which shares in Justice, 
becomes, so far, beautiful. 

cin. True. 

Ata. But if we agree that a passion though just 
is unseemly, then justice and beauty will be at dis- 
cord, when just things are called most unseemly. 

cuin, What do you mean by that? 

atH. It is not hard to grasp. The laws we 
enacted a short time ago might seem to enjoin what 
is absolutely contrary to our present statements. 

cuin, What statements? 

atu. We laid it down! that it is Just to put to 
death the temple-robber and the enemy of the 
rightly-enacted laws; and then, when we were 
minded to enact a host of similar rules, we held our 
hand, since we perceived that such rules involve 
passions infinite both in number and in magnitude, 
and that, although they are eminently just, they 
are also eminently unseemly. Thus the just and the 
beautiful will seem to us at one moment wholly 
identical, at another, utterly opposed, will they 
not? Sy 

cLIN. I am afraid so. 

aTH. Thus it is that by the multitude the beautiful 
and the just are flung apart, and inconsistent language 
is used about them. 

cin. It certainly seems so, Stranger. 
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ATH. Then let us look again at our own view, and 
see how far it is consistent in this respect. 

cLin, What kind of consistency, and in respect of 
what, do you mean? 

ATH, I believe that I expressly stated! in our 
previous discourse,—or, if I did not do it before, 
please assume that I now assert 

cuin. What? 

ATH. That all bad men are in all respects un- 
willingly bad; and, this being so, our next statement 
must agree therewith. 

cLIN. What statement do you mean? 

ATH. This,—that the unjust man is, indeed, bad, 
but the bad man is unwillingly bad.? But it is illogical 
to suppose that a willing deed is done unwillingly ; 
therefore he that commits an unjust act does so 
unwillingly in the opinion of him who assumes that 
injustice is involuntary—a conclusion which I also 
must now allow; for I agree that all men do unjust 
acts unwillingly; so, since I hold this view—and do 
not share the opinion of those who, through conten- 
tiousness or arrogance, assert that, while there are 
some who are unjust against their will, yet there are 
also many who are unjust willingly,—how am I to 
prove consistent with my own statements? Suppose 
you two, Megillus and Clinias, put this question to 
me—* If this is the state of the case, Stranger, what 
counsel do you give us in regard to legislating for 


and involuntary acts of injustice, and assigns to them dif- 
ferent legal penalties. If this popular distinction is wrong, 
the lawgiver must either (a) simply apply the Socratic rule, 
and enact that all unjust acts are involuntary and deserve 
therefore equal penalties, or (b) draw a new distinction, which 
Ath, proceeds to do in 861 E ff. (see note ad Jloc.). 
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the Magnesian State? Shall we legislate or shall 
we not?” “ Legislate by all means,” I shall reply. 
“ Will you make a distinction, then, between volun- 
tary and involuntary wrong-doings, and are we to 
enact heavier penalties for the crimes and wrong- 
doings that are voluntary, and lighter penalties for 
the others? Or shall we enact equal penalties for 
all, on the view that there is no such thing as a 
voluntary act of injustice?” 

cun. What you say, Stranger, is quite right: so 
what use are we to make of our present arguments? 

ATH. A very proper question! The use we shall 
make of them, to begin with, is this 

cuin. What? 

ATH. Let us recall how, a moment ago, we rightly 
stated that in regard to justice we are suffering from 
the greatest confusion and inconsistency. Grasping 
this fact, let us again question ourselves,—* As to 
our perplexity about these matters, since we have 
neither got it clear nor defined the point of difference 
between those two kinds of wrong-doing, voluntary 
and involuntary, which are treated as legally distinct 
in every State by every legislator who has ever yet 
appeared,—as to this, is the statement we recently 
made to stand, like a divine oracle, as a mere ex 
cathedra statement, unsupported by any proof, and to 
serve as a kind of master-enactment 1?” That is im- 
possible; and before we legislate we are bound first 
to make it clear somehow that these wrong-doings 
are two-fold, and wherein their difference consists, in 
order that when we impose the penalty on either 
kind, everyone may follow our rules, and be able to 


1 Literally, “to legislate down” (t.e. over-rule the popular 
objection to our Socratic view). 
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form some judgment regarding the suitability or 
otherwise of our enactments. | 

cuin. What you say, Stranger, appears to us to 
be excellent: we ought to do one of two things,— 
either not assert that all unjust acts are involuntary, 
or else make our distinctions first, then prove the 
correctness of that assertion. a 

ATH. Of these alternatives the first is to me quite 
intolerable—namely, not to assert what I hold to be 
the truth,—for that would be neither a lawful thing 
to do nor a pious. But as to the question how such 
acts are two-fold,—if the difference does not lie in 
that between the voluntary and the involuntary, 
then we must try to explain it by means of some 
other distinction. 

cLIN. Well, certainly, Stranger, about this matter 
there is no other plan we can possibly adopt. 

aTH. It shall be done. Come now, in dealings 
and intercourse between citizens, injuries committed 
by one against another are of frequent occurrence, 
and they involve plenty of the voluntary as well as 
of the involuntary. 

cLIN. To be sure! 

ATH. Let no one put down all injuries as acts of 
injustice and then regard the unjust acts involved as 
two-fold in the way described, namely, that they are 
partly voluntary and partly involuntary (for, of the 
total, the involuntary injuries are not less than the 
voluntary either in number or in magnitude); but 


than of the act, and (like all vice) is a form of un-reason: as 
the slave of un-reason, the unjust man is never a free agent. 
Hence the task of the lawgiver is two fold, (1) to make good 
the “injuries,” and (2) to cure the agent of his “injustice ” 
by restoring the power of reason (‘‘ moral sense”) in his soul. 
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consider whether in saying what I am now going to say 
Iam speaking sense or absolute nonsense. For what 
I assert, Megillus and Clinias, is not that, if one man 
harms another involuntarily and without wishing it, 
he acts unjustly though involuntarily, nor shall I 
legislate in this way, pronouncing this to be an in- 
voluntary act of injustice, but I will pronounce that 
such an injury is not an injustice at all, whether it be 
a greater injury or a less. And, if my view prevails, 
we shall often say that the author of a benefit 
wrongly done commits an injustice; for as a rule, 
my friends, neither when a man gives some material 
object to another, nor when he takes it away, ought 
one to term such an act absolutely just or unjust, but 
only when a man of just character and disposition 
does any benefit or injury to another,—that is what 
the lawgiver must look at; he must consider these 
two things, injustice and injury, and the injury 
inflicted he must make good so far as possible by 
legal means; he must conserve what is lost, restore 
what has been broken down, make whole what is 
wounded or dead; and when the several injuries 
have been atoned for by compensation, he must 
endeavour always by means of the laws to convert 
the parties who have inflicted them and those who 
have suffered them from a state of discord to a state 
of amity. 

cLIN. He will be right in doing that. 

ATH. As regards unjust injuries and gains, in case 
one man causes another to gain by acting unjustly 
towards him, all such cases as are curable we must 
cure, regarding them as diseases of the soul. And 
we should affirm that our cure for injustice lies in 
this direction 
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cLiN. What direction? 

aTH. In this,—that whenever any man commits 
any unjust act, great or small, the law shall instruct 
him and absolutely compel him for the future either 
never willingly to dare to do such a deed, or else to 
do it ever so much less often, in addition to paying 
for the injury. To effect this, whether by action 
or speech, by means of pleasures and pains, honours 
and dishonours, money-fines and money-gifts, and in 
general by whatsoever means one can employ to 
make men hate injustice and love (or at any rate 
not hate) justice,—this is precisely the task of laws 
most noble. But for all those whom he perceives 
to be incurable in respect of these matters, what 
penalty shall the lawgiver enact, and what law? 
The lawgiver will realise that in all such cases not 
only is it better for the sinners themselves to live 
no longer, but also that they will prove of a double 
benefit to others by quitting life—since they will 
both serve as a warning to the rest not to act un- 
justly, and also rid the State of wicked men,}—and 
thus he will of necessity inflict death as the chastise- 
ment for their sins, in cases of this kind, and of this 
kind only. 

cLIN. What you have said seems very reasonable ; 
but we should be glad to hear a still clearer state- 
ment respecting the difference between injury and 
injustice, and how the distinction between the 
voluntary and the involuntary applies in these cases. 

aTH. I must endeavour to do as you bid me, and 
explain the matter. No doubt in conversing with 
one another you say and hear said at least thus much 
about the soul, that one element in its nature (be it 
affection or part) is “ passion,’ which is an inbred 
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quality of a contentious and pugnacious kind, and 
one that overturns many things by its irrational force. 
cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. Moreover, we distinguish “pleasure” from 
passion, and we assert that its mastering power is 
of an opposite kind, since it effects all that its inten- 
tion desires by a mixture of persuasion and deceit. 

CLIN. Exactly. 

ATH. Nor would it be untrue to say that the third 
cause of sins is ignorance.1 This cause, however, 
the lawgiver would do well to subdivide into two, 
counting ignorance in its simple form to be the 
cause of minor sins, and in its double form—where 
the folly is due to the man being gripped not by 
ignorance only, but also by a conceit of wisdom,? as 
though he had full knowledge of things he knows 
nothing at all about,—counting this to be the cause 
of great and brutal sins when it is joined with 
strength and might, but the cause of childish and 
senile sins when it is joined with weakness: and 
these last he will count as sins and he will ordain 
laws, as for sinners, but laws that will be, above all 
others, of the most mild and merciful kind. 

cLIN. That is reasonable. 

ATH. And pretty well everyone speaks of one 
man being “ superior,” another “ inferior,” to pleasure 
or to passion ; and they are so. 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. But we have never heard it said that one 
man is “superior,” another “inferior,” to ignorance.3 


3 Cp. 732 A, Phileb. 48 E. 

° de. ignorance is not regarded as an active force (like 
passion or pleasure) capable of opposing reason and tyrannizing 
over the soul. 
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CLIN. Quite true. 

ATH. And we assert that all these things urge 
each man often to go counter to the actual bent of 
his own inclination. 

cLIN. Very frequently. 

ATH. Now I will define for you, clearly and with- 
out complication, my notion of justice and injustice. 
The domination of passion and fear and pleasure and 
pain and envies and desires in the soul, whether 
they do any injury or not, I term generally “ in- 
justice”; but the belief in the highest good—in 
whatsoever way either States or individuals think 
they can attain to it,—if this prevails in their souls 
and regulates every man, even if some damage be 
done, we must assert that everything thus done is 
just, and that in each man the part subject to this 
governance is also just, and best for the whole life 
of mankind, although most men suppose that such 
damage is an involuntary injustice. But we are not 
now concerned with a verbal dispute. Since, how- 
ever, it has been shown that there are three kinds 
of sinning, we must first of all recall these still more 
clearly to mind. Of these, one kind, as we know, is 
painful; and that we term passion and fear.! 

CLIN. Quite so. 

ATH. The second kind consists of pleasure and 
desires; the third, which is a distinct kind, consists 
of hopes and untrue belief regarding the attainment 
of the highest good. And when this last kind is 
subdivided into three,? five classes are made, as we 


1 Cp. Phileb. 40 D, E. 2 Cp. 863 C, D. 
t aùroð Trpxğ: avroð rpia Sıx MSS. ad rod rpirov ixi 
Zurr. 
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now assert ; and for these five classes we must enact 
distinct laws, of two main types. 

cuin. What are they? 

ATH. The one concerns acts done on each occa- 
sion by violent and open means, the other acts done 
privily under cover of darkness and deceit, or some- 
times acts done in both these ways,—and for acts 
of this last kind the laws will be most severe, if they 
are to prove adequate. 

cuin. Naturally. 

ATH. Let us revert next to that point from which 
we digressed,! and proceed with our enactment of 
the laws. We had, I believe, laid down the laws 
dealing with those who plunder the gods and with 
traitors, and also with those who wreck the laws 
with intent to overthrow the existing constitution. 
An act of this kind a man might commit when mad, 
or when suffering from some disease or from excessive 
senility, or in a state of childishness, whereby he is 
no better than a madman. If any case of this kind 
is ever brought to the notice of the selected judges, 
either on the information of the doer of the act or 
on that of him who is pleading for the doer, and if 
it be judged that he was in this state of madness 
when he broke the law, then he shall certainly pay 
for the damage he has done, but only the exact sum, | 
and he shall be acquitted of the other charges, unless 
it be that he has killed a man and has not purged 
his hands from blood: in this case he shall depart 
into another country and place, and dwell there as 
an exile for a year ; and should he return within the 
time fixed by the law or set foot at all within his 
own country, he shall be put in the public gaol by 
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the Law-wardens for the space of two years, and not 
let out of gaol until after that time. 

We need not hesitate to enact laws about every 
class of murder on similar lines, now that we have 
made a beginning. First we shall deal with the 
cases that are violent and involuntary. If a man 
has killed a friend in a contest or in public games 
—whether his death has been immediate or as the 
after-effect of wounds,—or similarly if he has killed 
him in war or in some action of training for war, 
either when practising javelin-work without armour 
or when engaged in some warlike manceuvre in 
heavy armour,—then, when he has been purified as 
the Delphic rule on this matter directs, he shall be 
accounted pure. So too with respect to all doctors, 
if the patient dies against the will of his doctor, the 
doctor shall be accounted legally pure. 

And if one man kills another of his own act, but 
involuntarily,—whether it be with his own unarmed 
body, or by a tool or a weapon, or by a dose of drink 
or of solid food, or by application of fire or of cold, or 
by deprivation of air, and whether he does it himself 
with his own body or by means of other bodies,—in 
all cases it shall be accounted to be his own personal 
act, and he shall pay the following penalties. If 
he kill a slave, he shall secure the master against 
damage and loss, reckoning as if it were a slave of 
his own that had been destroyed, or else he shall be 
liable to a penalty of double the value of the dead 
man,—and the judges shall make an assessment of 
his value-—and he must also employ means of 
purification greater and more numerous than those 


2 [re púueða] I bracket, as wanting in best MSS. 
* dxovtiwy : àpxóvrwv MSS. (Burnet brackets ray apy dvrwr). 
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employed by persons who kill a man at games, and 
those interpreters! whom the oracle names shall 
be in charge of these rites; but if it be a slave 
of his own that he has killed, he shall be set free 
after the legal purification. And if anyone kill a 
free man involuntarily, he shall undergo the same 
purifications as the man that has killed a slave; and 
there is an ancient tale, told of old, to which he 
must not fail to pay regard. The tale is this,—that 
the man slain by violence, who has lived in a free 
and proud spirit, is wroth with his slayer when newly 
slain, and being filled also with dread and horror on 
account of his own violent end, when he sees his 
murderer going about in the very haunts which he 
himself had frequented, he is horror-stricken; and 
being disquieted himself, he takes conscience as his 
ally, and with all his might disquiets his slayer— 
both the man himself and his doings. Wherefore 
it is right for the slayer to retire before his victim 
for a full year, in all its seasons, and to vacate all the 
spots he owned in all parts of his native land; and 
if the dead man be a Stranger, he shall be barred 
also from the Stranger’s country for the same period. 
If a man willingly obeys this law, he that is nearest 
of kin to the dead man, having the supervision of 
the performance of all these rules, shall pardon him 
and live at peace with him, and in doing so he will 
be acting with perfect propriety ; but if a man. dis- 
obeys, and dares, in the first place, to approach the 
altars and to do sacrifice while still unpurified, and 
if he refuses, further, to fulfil the times appointed 
in exile, then the next of kin to the dead man shall 
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prosecute the slayer for murder, and in case of con- 
viction all the penalties shall be doubled. And 
should the nearest relative fail to prosecute for the 
crime, it shall be as though the pollution had passed 
on to him, through the victim claiming atonement 
for his fate ; and whoso pleases shall bring a charge 
against him, and compel him by law to quit his 
country for five years. 

And if a Stranger involuntarily kills a Stranger 
who is resident in the State, whoso pleases shall 
prosecute him under the same laws; and if he be 
a resident alien, he shall be exiled for a year, while 
if he be altogether a Stranger—whether the man 
slain be a Stranger or resident alien or citizen—in 
addition to the purifications imposed, he shall be 
barred for all his life from the country which ordains 
these laws; and if he transgresses the law, and 
comes back to it, the Law-wardens shall punish him 
with death; and if he has any property, they shall 
hand it over to the next of kin of the victim. And 
should he come back unwillingly, in case he be 
shipwrecked off the coast of the country, he shall 
camp with his feet in the sea, and watch for a ship 
to take him off; or in case he be brought in by 
people forcibly by land, the first magistrate of the 
State that meets with him shall loose him, and send 
him out over the border unharmed. 

If a person with his own hand kills a free man, 
and the deed be done in passion, in a case of this 
kind we must begin by making a distinction be- 
tween two varieties of the crime. For murder is 
committed in passion by those who, on a sudden and 
without intent to kill, destroy a man by blows or 
some such means in an immediate attack, when the 
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deed is at once followed by repentance; and it is 
also a case of murder done in passion whenever men 
who are insulted by shameful words or actions seek 
for vengeance, and end by killing a man with 
deliberate intent to kill, and feel no repentance for 
the deed. We must lay it down, as it seems, that 
these murders are of two kinds, both as a rule done 
in passion, and most properly described as lying 
midway between the voluntary and the involuntary. 
None the less, each of these kinds tends to resemble 
one or other of these contraries ; for the man who 
retains his passion and takes vengeance, not suddenly 
on the spur of the moment, but after lapse of time, 
and with deliberate intent, resembles the voluntary 
murderer; whereas the man who does not nurse his 
rage, but gives way to it at once on the spur of the 
moment and without deliberate intent, has a likeness 
to the involuntary murderer; yet neither is he 
wholly involuntary, but bears a resemblance thereto. 
Thus murders done in passion are difficult to define, 
—whether one should treat them in law as voluntary 
or involuntary. The best and truest way is to class 
them both as resemblances, and to distinguish them 
by the mark of deliberate intent or lack of intent, 
and to impose more severe penalties on those who 
slay with intent and in anger, and milder penal- 
ties on those who do so without intent and on a 
sudden. For that which resembles a greater’ evil 
must be more heavily punished, that which resembles 
a lesser evil more lightly. So our laws also must do 
likewise. 

cLIN. They must, most certainly. 

ATH. Returning, then, to our task, let us make 
this pronouncement :—If a man with his own hand 
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slay a free man, and the deed be done in rage with- 
out deliberate intent, he shall suffer such other 
penalties as it is proper for the man to suffer who 
has slain without passion, and he shall be compelled 
to go into exile for two years, thereby chastising his 
own passion. And he that slays in passion and with 
deliberate intent shall be treated in other respects 
like the former, but shall be exiled for three years— 
instead of two, like the other,—receiving a longer 
period of punishment because of the greatness of his 
passion. As regards the return home, in such cases 
it shall be on this wise. (It is a difficult matter to 
legislate for with exactness; for sometimes the more 
dangerous of the two murderers in the eye of the 
law might prove the more gentle and the gentler 
the more dangerous, and the latter might have com- 
mitted the murder more savagely, the former more 
gently; though as a rule matters turn out in the 
way we have stated: so, regarding all these regu- 
lations the Law-wardens must act as supervisors). 
When the period of exile in each case has elapsed, 
they must send twelve of their number to the borders 
of the country to act as judges—they having made 
during the interval a still closer investigation into 
the actions of the exiles; and these men shall serve 
also as judges in regard to the matter of giving them. 
pardon and admitting them back; and the exiles 
must abide by the verdicts of these magistrates. 
And if either of them, after his return, again yields 
to rage and commits the same act, he shall be 
exiled, and never again return; and if he returns, 
he shall suffer the same fate as the returned Stranger.! 
He that slays a slave of his own shall purify himself ; 
and if he kill another man’s slave in rage, he shall 
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pay to the owner twice the damage. And if anyone 
of all these types of slayers disobeys the law and, 
being unpurified, defiles the market and the games 
and other sacred assemblies, whoso pleases shall 
prosecute both that member of the dead man’s 
kindred who permits this and the slayer himself, 
and shall compel the one of them to exact, and the 
other to pay, double the amount of the money-fines 
and of the other exactions!; and the sum so paid he 
shall keep for himself as the law directs. If a slave 
kills his own master in rage, the kindred of the dead 
man shall treat the slayer how they please,—save 
that they must not in any wise let him live,—and 
shall be held guiltless. ‘And if a slave kill a free 
man (other than his master) in rage, his masters 
shall hand over the slave to the kindred of the dead 
man, and they shall be compelled to put the criminal 
to death, doing so in whatever manner they choose. 
If in a fit of rage a father or mother slays a son 
or daughter by means of blows or some kind of 
violence,—an occurrence which, though rare, does 
sometimes happen,—the slayer must make the same 
purifications as the other slayers, and be exiled for 
three years ; and when the slayers have returned, the 
wife must be separated from the husband and the 
husband from the wife, and they must never again 
have a child, nor shall they ever share a home with 
those whom the slayer has robbed of child or brother, 
nor shall they take part in their worship; he that is 
disobedient and impious concerning this matter shall 
be liable to an action for impiety at the hands of 
whoso pleases. And if a husband in a fit of rage 
kills his wedded wife, or if a wife in like manner 
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kills her husband, they must undergo the same 
purifications, and remain exiled for three years. 
And when one who has committed such a crime 
returns, he shall never take part in worship with his 
children, nor sit at table with them; and if either 
the parent or the child disobeys, he shall be liable to 
a charge of impiety at the hands of whoso pleases. 
And if in rage a brother kill a brother or a sister, or 
a sister kill a brother or a sister, it shall be declared 
that they must undergo the same purifications and 
banishment as have been ordained for parents and 
children, — namely, that the homicide shall never 
share in the house or in the worship of those brothers 
or parents whom he has robbed of brothers or of 
children ; and if anyone disobeys, he will rightly and 
justly be liable to the law laid down concerning such 
cases of impiety. 

If any man gets into such an uncontrollable rage 
with his parents as actually to dare to kill a parent 
in the madness of his rage, then, in case the dead 
person before dying voluntarily acquits the culprit 
of murder, he shall be held pure, after he has 
purified himself in the same manner as those who 
have committed an involuntary murder, and done 
as they in all other respects; but in case the dead 
person does not so acquit him, then he that has 
done such a deed is liable to a number of laws: for 
outrage he will be liable to most heavy penalties, 
and likewise for impiety and temple-robbing, since 
he has robbed his parent of life; so that if “ to die 
a hundred deaths” were possible for any one man, 
that a parricide or a matricide, who did the deed 
in rage, should undergo a hundred deaths would 
be a fate most just. Since every law will forbid 
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the man to kill father or mother, the very authors 
of his existence, even for the sake of saving his 
own life, and will ordain that he must suffer and 
endure everything rather than commit such an act,— 
in what other way than this can such a man be 
fittingly dealt with by law, and receive his due 
reward? Be it enacted, therefore, that for the man 
who in rage slays father or mother the penalty is 
death. 

If a brother kill a brother in fight during a civil 
war, or in any such way, acting in self-defence 
against the other, who first started the brawl, he 
shall be counted as one who has slain an enemy, and 
be held guiltless; so too, when a citizen has killed 
a citizen in like manner, or a Stranger a Stranger. 
And if a citizen kill a Stranger in self-defence, or a 
Stranger a citizen, he shall be accounted pure in the 
same way. So likewise, if a slave kill a slave; but 
if a slave kill a free man in self-defence, he shall be 
liable to the same laws as he that kills a father. 
And what has been said about remission of the 
charge in the case of the murder of a father shall 
hold equally good in all such cases—if any mar 
voluntarily acquit any culprit of this charge, the 
purifications for the culprit shall be made as though 
the murder were involuntary, and one year of exile 
shall be imposed by law. 

Let us take this as an adequate statement re- 
specting murder-cases that involve violence, and are 
involuntary and done in passion. Next to these we 
must state the regulations regarding such acts when 
voluntary and involving iniquity of all kinds and 
premeditated,—acts caused by yielding to pleasure 
or lust or envy. 
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cLIN. You are right. 

ATH. First, let us once more state, as best we 
can, how many these causes are likely to be. The 
greatest is lust, which masters a soul that is made 
savage by desires; and it occurs especially in con- 
nexion with that object for which the most frequent 
and intense craving afflicts the bulk of men,—the 
power which wealth possesses over them, owing to 
the badness of their nature and lack of culture, to 
breed in them countless lustings after its insatiable 
and endless acquisition. And of this lack of culture 
the cause is to be found in the ill-praising of wealth 
in the common talk of both Greeks and barbarians; 
for by exalting it as the first of “goods,” ! when 
it should come but third, they ruin both posterity 
and themselves. The noblest and best course of all 
in all States is that the truth should be stated about 
wealth,—namely, that it exists for the sake of the 
body, and the body for the sake of the soul; so 
that, while the objects for which it really exists are 
“goods,” yet wealth itself will come third, after 
goodness of body and of soul. So this law will 
serve as an instructor, to teach that the man who 
intends to be happy must seek not to be wealthy, 
but to be justly and temperately wealthy; and if 
this were so, no murders that needed purging by 
murders would occur in States. But, as things now 
stand, this love of riches is—as we said 2 when we 
began this subject—one cause, and a very great 
cause, which produces the most serious of trials for 
wilful murder. A second cause is the temper of 
the ambitious soul, which breeds envies that are 
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dangerous associates for the man that feels the 
envy, in the first place, and dangerous also for the 
best citizens in the State. Thirdly, fears bred of 
cowardice and iniquity have wrought many murders, 
—in cases where men do or have done things con- 
cerning which they desire that no one should share 
their secret; consequently, if there are any who 
inight expose their secret, they remove them by 
death, whenever they can do so by no other 
means, 

Concerning all these matters, the preludes men- 
tioned shall be pronounced, and, in addition to 
them, that story which is believed by many when 
they hear it from the lips of those who seriously 
relate such things at their mystic rites,—that 
vengeance for such acts is exacted in Hades,! and 
that those who return again to this earth? are 
bound to pay the natural penalty,—each culprit the 
same, that is, which he inflicted on his victim,—and 
that their life on earth must end in their meeting 
a like fate at the hands of another. To him who 
obeys, and fully dreads such a penalty, there is 
no need to add to the prelude by reciting the law 
on the subject; but to the disobedient this is the 
law which shall be stated in the written code :— 
Whosoever of deliberate intent and unjustly slays 
with his own hand any of the tribesmen shall, 
in the first place, be debarred from the lawful 
assemblies, and shall not defile either temples or 
market or harbours or any other place of meeting, 
whether or not any person warns off the doer of 
such deeds—for he is warned off by the law, which 
is, and always will continue, warning him thus 
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man who fails to prosecute him when he ought, or 
fails to warn him of the fact that he is thus de- 
barred, if he be of kin to the dead man on either 
the male or female side, and not further removed 
than a cousin,! shall, first, receive upon himself the 
defilement and the wrath of the gods, since the 
curse of the law brings also upon him that of the 
divine voice, and, secondly, he shall be liable to the 
action of whosoever pleases to punish him on behalf 
of the dead man. And he that wishes to punish 
him shall duly perform all that concerns the ob- 
servance of the purifications proper therefor, and 
whatsoever else the god prescribes as lawful in these 
cases, and he shall recite the pronouncement of 
warning; and thus he shall go and compel the 
culprit to submit to the execution of the penalty 
according to law. That it is necessary that these 
proceedings should be accompanied by certain in- 
vocations and sacrifices to those gods whose concern 
it is that murders should not occur in States, it is 
easy for the lawgiver to demonstrate: who these 
gods are, and what method for bringing such prosecu- 
tions would be the most correct in point of ritual,— 
this the Law-wardens, in conjunction with the inter- 
preters and seers and with the god, shall ordain; 
and so they shall bring these prosecutions. And 
the judges in these cases shall be the same persons 
who form—as we described?—the final court of 
trial for robbers of temples. He that is convicted 
shall be punished by death, and he shiall not be buried 
in the land of the victim, because of the shameless- 
ness as well as impiety of his act. If the culprit 
flees and refuses to come up for judgment, he shall 
be exiled with an unending exile; and if any such 
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Person sets foot in the country of the murdered 
man, he of the dead man’s relatives or of the 
Citizens that first meets with him shall slay him 
with impunity, or else bind him and hand him over 
Co those magistrates who have judged the case, to 
be slain. The prosecutor, in a murder-charge, must 
at once demand bail from the defendant; and the 
fatter shall provide three substantial securities—_as 
approved by the court of the judges in such cases—, 
who guarantee to produce him at the trial ; and if a 
man be unwilling or unable to provide these sureties, 
the court must take, bind and keep him, and produce 
him at the trial of the case. If a man does not slay 
another with his own hand, but plots death for him, 
and after killing him by design and plotting resides 
in the State, being responsible for the murder and 
nOt innocent or pure of heart in respect of it,—in 
his case the prosecutions on this charge shall proceed 
im the same way, except in the matter of bail. And 
the person convicted shall be allowed to have burial 
at home; but all else shall be carried out in his case 
in the same way as in the case last described. And 
these same regulations shall govern all cases where 
Strangers are at law with Strangers, or citizens and 
Strangers at law with each other, or slaves with 
Slaves, in respect both of actual murder and of 
plotting to murder, except as regards bail; and as 
to this, just as it has been said that the actual 
Murderers must be secured by guarantors, so these 
persons too must provide security to the person 
who proclaims the murder. If a slave wilfully slay 
a free man, either by his own hand or by plotting, 
and be convicted at the trial, the public executioner 
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of the State shall drag him in the direction of the 
tomb of the dead man to a spot from which he 
can see the tomb, and there scourge him with as 
many stripes as the prosecutor shall prescribe ; and 
if the murderer be still alive after the beating, he 
shall put him to death. And if a man kill a slave 
when he is doing no wrong, actuated by fear lest 
the slave should expose his own foul and evil deeds, 
or for any other such reason, just as he would have 
been liable to a charge of murder for slaying a 
citizen, so likewise he shall be liable in the same 
way for the death of such a slave. 

Should cases occur of a kind for which it is a formid- 
able and most unwelcome task to legislate, and yet 
impossible not to legislate,—such as murders of kins- 
folk, either by a man’s own hand or by plotting, which 
are wholly wilful and wicked,—crimes that occur for 
the most part in States with bad organisation and 
nurture, but may occur at times even in a country 
where one would not expect them, —we must again 
recite the story we uttered’ a moment ago, if 
haply anyone, on hearing us, may become more 
strongly disposed in consequence voluntarily to 
abstain from murders of the most impious kind. 
The myth or story (or whatever one should call it) 
has been clearly stated, as derived from ancient 
priests, to the effect that Justice, the avenger of 
kindred blood, acting as overseer, employs the law 
just mentioned, and has ordained that the doer of 
such a deed must of necessity suffer the same as 
he has done: if ever a man has slain his father, 
he must endure to suffer the same violent fate at 
his own children’s hands in days to come, or if he 
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has slain his mother, he must of necessity come to birth 
sharing in the female nature,and when thus born be 
removed from life by the hands of his offspring in 
afterdays ; for of the pollution of common blood there 
is no other purification, nor does the stain of pollution 
admit of being washed off before the soul which com- 
mitted the act pays back murder for murder, like for 
like, and thus by propitiation lays to rest the wrath of 
all the kindred. Wherefore, in dread of such 
vengeances from Heaven a man should refrain him- 
self; if, however, any should be overtaken by a 
disaster so lamentable that they have the audacity de- 
liberately and of free will to reave soul from body 
for father, mother, brethren or children, in such cases 
the ordinance of the law of the mortal lawgiver 
stands thus :—The warnings of exclusion from cus- 
tomary places, and the sureties, are the same as 
those prescribed for former cases; and if any man 
be convicted of such a murder, and of having slain 
any of the persons named, the officers of the judges 
and magistrates shall kill him and cast him out 
naked at an appointed cross-roads outside the city ; 
and all the magistrates, acting on behalf of the 
whole State, shall take each a stone and cast it 
on the head of the corpse, and thus make atonement 
for the whole State; and after this they shall carry 
the corpse to the borders of the land and cast it 
out unburied, according to law. 

Now he that slays the person who is, as men say, 
nearest and dearest of all,—what penalty should he 
suffer? I mean the man that slays himself,—violently 
robbing himself of his Fate-given share of life, when 
this is not legally ordered by the State, and when he is 
not compelled to it by the occurrence of some intoler- 
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able and inevitable misfortune, nor by falling into some 
disgrace that is beyond remedy or endurance,—but 
merely inflicting upon himself this iniquitous penalty 
owing to sloth and unmanly cowardice. In this 
case, the rest of the matters—concerning the rules 
about rites of purification and of burial—come within 
the cognizance of the god, and regarding these the 
next of kin must seek information from the inter- 
preters and the laws dealing with these matters, 
and act in accordance with their instructions: but 
for those thus destroyed the tombs shall be, first, in 
an isolated position with not even one adjacent, and, 
secondly, they shall be buried in those borders of 
the twelve districts which are barren and nameless, 
without note, and with neither headstone nor name 
to indicate the tombs. 

Ifa mule or any other animal murder anyone,— 
except when they do it when taking part in a public 
competition,—-the relatives shall prosecute the slayer 
for murder, and so many of the land-stewards as are 
appointed by the relatives shall decide the case, and 
the convicted beast they shall kill and cast out beyond 
the borders of the country. If a lifeless thing rob a 
man of life—except it be lightning or some bolt from 
heaven,—if it be anything else than these which kills 
someone, either through his falling against it or its 
falling upon him, then the relative shall set the 
nearest neighbour to pass judgment on it, thus 
making atonement on behalf of himself and all his 
kindred, and the thing convicted they shall cast 
beyond the borders, as was stated in respect of 
animals. 

If anyone be found evidently dead, and if 
his slayer be unknown and undiscoverable after 
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Careful search, then the warnings shall be the same 
as in the other cases, including the warning of death 
Co the doer of the deed, and the prosecutor, when 
Ne has proved his claim, shall give public warning 
in the market-place to the slayer of So-and-so, 
Convicted of murder, not to set foot in holy places 
mor anywhere in the country of the victim, since, 
if he appears and is known, he shall be put to death 
and be cast out from the country of the victim 
without burial. So let this stand as one section of 
Our code of law dealing with murder. 

‘Thus far we have dealt with crimes of the kind des- 
cCribed ; in what follows we shall describe the cases and 
the circumstances under which the slayer will rightly 
be pronounced guiltless. If a man catch and slay a 
thief who is entering his house by night to steal 
goods, he shall be guiltless; and if a man in self- 
defence slay a footpad, he shall be guiltless. The 
maan who forcibly violates a free woman or boy shall 
be slain with impunity by the person thus violently 
outraged, or by his father or brother or sons. And 
should a man discover his wedded wife being violated, 
if he kills the violator he shall be guiltless before 
the law. And if a man slay anyone when warding 
off death from his father (when he is doing no 
wrong), or from his mother or children or brethren, 
©r from the mother of his own children, he shall be 
wholly guiltless. 

Thus let it be laid down by law respecting the 
nurture and training of living souls,—which when 
gained make life livable, but when missed, unlivable, 
-—-and respecting the punishments which ought to 
be imposed in cases of violent death. The regula- 
tions regarding the nurture and training of the body 
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have been stated!: but what comes next, namely, 
violent actions, both voluntary and involuntary, done 
by one against another,—these we must define as 
clearly as we can, stating their character and number 
and what punishment each duly deserves: such 
enactments, as it seems, will rightly follow on the 
foregoing. 

Next in order after cases of death even the 
least competent of those who essay legislation would 
place cases of wounds and maiming. Wounds, just 
like murders, must be classed under several heads,— 
the involuntary, those done in passion, those done in 
fear, and all those that are voluntary and deliberate. 
Concerning all such cases we must make a prefatory 
pronouncement to this effect: —It is really necessary 
for men to make themselves laws and to live accord- 
ing to laws, or else to differ not at all from the most 
savage of beasts. The reason thereof is this,—that 
no man’s nature is naturally able both to perceive 
what is of benefit to the civic life of men and, 
perceiving it, to be alike able and willing to practise 
what is best. For, in the first place, it is difficult to 
perceive that a true civic art necessarily cares for the 
public, not the private, interest,—for the public 
interest bind States together, whereas the private 
interest rends them asunder,—and to perceive also 
that it benefits both public and private interests alike 
when the public interest, rather than the private, is 
well enacted. And, secondly, even if a man fully 
grasps the truth of this as a principle of art, should 
he afterwards get control of the State and become 
an irresponsible autocrat, he would never prove able 
to abide by this view and to continue always fostering 
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the public interest in the State as the object of first 
importance, to which the private interest is but 
secondary; rather, his mortal nature will always 
urge him on to grasping and self-interested action, 
irrationally avoiding pain and pursuing pleasure ; 
both these objects it will prefer above justice and 
goodness, and by causing darkness within itself it 
will fill to the uttermost both itself and the whole 
State with all manner of evils. Yet if ever there 
should arise a man competent by nature and by a 
birthright of divine grace to assume such an office, 
he would have no need of rulers over him; for ‘no 
law or ordinance is mightier than Knowledge, nor is it 
right for Reason to be subject or in thrall to anything, 
but to be lord of all things, if it is really true to its 
name and free in its inner nature. But at present 
such a nature exists nowhere at all, except in small 
degree; wherefore we must choose what is second 
best, namely, ordinance and law, which see and 
discern the general principle, but are unable to see 
every instance in detail. 

This declaration has been made for the sake 
of what follows: now we shall ordain what the 
man who has wounded, or in some way injured, 
another must suffer or pay. And here, of course, 
it is open to anyone, in regard to any case, to 
interrupt us, and quite properly, with the question 
—“ What wounds has the man you speak of inflicted, 
and on whom, and how and when? For cases of 
wounding are countless in their variety, and they 
differ vastly from one another.” So it is impossible 
for us either to commit all these cases to the law 
courts for trial, or to commit none of them. Yet in 
regard to them all there is one point that we must 
of necessity commit for decision,—the question of 
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fact, whether or not each of the alleged acts took 
place ; and it is practically impossible for the lawgiver 
to refuse in all cases to commit to the courts the 
question regarding the proper penalty or fine to be 
inflicted on the culprit, and himself to pass laws 
respecting all such cases, great and small. 

cuin. What, then, is to be our next statement? 

atu. This,—that some matters are to be com- 
mitted to the courts, while others are not to be so 
committed, but enacted by the lawgiver. 

cLIN. What are the matters to be enacted, and 
what are to be handed over to the law courts for 
decision ? 

ATH. It will be best to make the following state- 
ment next,—that in a State where the courts are 
poor and dumb and decide their cases privily, secret- 
ing their own opinions, or (and this is a still more 
dangerous practice) when they make their decisions 
not silently but filled with tumult, like theatres, 
roaring out praise or blame of each speaker in turn, 
—then the whole State, as a rule, is faced with a 
difficult situation. To be compelled by some neces- 
sity to legislate for law courts of this kind is no happy 
task; but when one is so compelled, one must com- 
mit to them the right of fixing penalties only in a 
very few cases, dealing oneself with most cases by 
express legislation—if indeed one ever legislates at all 
for a State of that description. On the other hand, 
in a State where the courts have the best possible 
constitution, and the prospective judges are well- 
trained and tested most strictly, there it is right, 
and most fitting and proper, that we should commit 
to such judges for decision most of the questions 
regarding what penalties convicted criminals should 
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suffer or pay. On the present occasion we may well 
be pardoned if we refrain from ordaining for them 
by law the points that are most important and most 
numerous, which even ill-educated judges could 
discern, and could assign to each offence the penalty 
merited by the wrong as suffered and committed ; 
and seeing that the people for whom we are legis- 
lating are themselves likely, as we suppose, to 
become not the least capable of judges of such 
matters, we must commit most of them to them. 
None the less, that course which we frequently 
adopted! when laying down our former laws, both 
by word and action—when we stated an outline and 
typical cases of punishments, and gave the judges 
examples, so as to prevent their ever overstepping the 
bounds of justice,—that course was a perfectly right 
one then, and now also we ought to adopt it, when 
we return again at last to the task of legislation. 

So let our written law concerning wounding run 
thus :—Ifany man purposing of intent to kill a friendly 
person—save such as the law sends him against,— 
wounds him, but is unable to kill him, he that has 
thus purposed and dealt the wound does not deserve 
to be pitied; rather he is to be regarded exactly as 
a slayer, and must be compelled to submit to trial 
for murder; yet out of respect for his escape from 
sheer ill-fortune and for his Genius *—who in pity 
alike for him and for the wounded man saved the 
wound of the one from proving fatal and the fortune 
and crime of the otherfrom proving accursed,—in grati- 
tude to this Genius, and in compliance therewith, the 
wounder shall be relieved of the death-penalty, but 
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shall be deported for life to a neighbouring State, 
enjoying the fruits of all his own possessions. If he 
has done damage to the wounded man, he shall pay 
for it in full to him that is damaged ; and the damage 
shall be assessed by the court which decides the case, 
which court shall consist of those who would have 
tried the culprit for murder if the man had died of 
the wound he received. 

If in like manner, deliberately, a son wound his 
parents or a slave his master, death shall be the 
penalty; and if a brother wound in like manner a 
brother or sister, or a sister wound a brother or 
sister, and be convicted of wounding deliberately, 
death shall be the penalty. A wife that has 
wounded her husband, or a husband his wife, 
with intent to kill, shall be exiled for life: if 
they have sons or daughters who are still children, 
the guardians shall administer their property, and 
shall take charge of the children as orphans; but if 
they be already grown men, the offspring shall be 
compelled to support their exiled parent, and they 
shall possess his property. If any person overtaker 
by such a disaster be childless, the kinsfolk on both 
sides, both male and female, as far as cousins’ 
children, shall meet together and appoint an heir for 
the house in question—the 5040th in the State,— 
taking counsel with the Law-wardens and priests ; 
and they shall bear in mind this principle, that no 
house of the 5040 belongs as much, either by private 
or public right, to the occupier or to the whole of his 
kindred as it belongs to the State; and the State 
must needs keep its own houses as holy and happy as 
possible. Therefore, whenever any house is at once 
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unhappy and unholy, in that the owner thereof 
leaves no children, but—being either unmarried or, 
though married, childless — dies, after having been 
convicted of wilful murder or of some other offence 
against gods or citizens for which death is the 
penalty expressly laid down in the law; or else if 
any man who is without male issue be exiled for life; 
—then they shall be in duty bound, in the first 
place, to make purifications and expiations for this 
house, and, in the next place, the relatives, as we 
said just now, must meet together and in consulta- 
tion with the Law-wardens consider what family 
there is in the State which is pre-eminent for good- 
ness, and prosperous withal, and containing several 
children, Then from the family selected they shall 
adopt one child on behalf of the dead man’s father 
and ancestors to be a son of theirs, and they shall 
name him after one of them, for the sake of the 
omen—with a prayer that in this wise he may prove 
to them a begetter of offspring, a hearth-master and 
a minister in holy and sacred things, and be blest 
with happier fortune than his (official) father; him 
they shall thus establish legally as lot-holder, and 
the offender. they shall suffer to lie nameless and 
childless and portionless, whenever such calamities 
overtake him. 

It is not the fact, as it would seem, that in the case 
of all objects boundary is contiguous with boundary ; 
but where there is a neutral strip, which lies 
between the two boundaries, impinging on each, it 
will be midway between both. And that is pre- 
cisely the description we gave! of the passionate 
action as one which lies midway between in- 
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voluntary and voluntary actions. So let the law 
stand thus respecting woundings committed in 
anger :—If a person be convicted, in the first place 
he shall pay double the damage, in case the wound 
prove to be curable, but four times the damage in 
ease of incurable wounds. And if the wound be 
curable, but cause great shame and disgrace to the 
wounded party, the culprit shall pay three times the 
damage. And if ever a person, in wounding anyone, 
do damage to the State as well as to the victim, by 
rendering him incapable of helping his country 
against its enemies, such a person, in addition to the 
rest of the damages, shall pay also for the damage 
done to the State: in addition to his own military 
service, he shall do service also as a substitute for the 
incapacitated man, and carry out his military duties 
in his place, or, if he fails to do so, he shall by law be 
liable to prosecution for shirking military service, at 
the hands of anyone who pleases. The due propor- 
tion of the damage payable—whether two, three, or 
four times the actual amount—shall be fixed by the 
judges who have voted on the case. If a kinsman 
wound a kinsman in the same way as the person just 
mentioned, the members of his tribe and kin, both 
males and females, as far as cousins’ children on both 
the male and female side, shall meet together and, 
after coming to a decision, shall hand over the case 
to the natural parents for assessment of the damage ; 
and if the assessment be disputed, the kindred on 
the male side shall be authorized to make a binding 
assessment; and if they prove unable to do so, they 
shall refer the matter finally to the Law-wardens. 
When woundings of this kind are inflicted by children 
on parents, the judges shall be, of necessity, men 
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over sixty years of age who have genuine, and not 
merely adopted, children of their own; and if a 
person be convicted, they shall assess the penalty— 
whether such a person ought to be put to death, or 
ought to suffer some other punishment still more 
severe, or possibly a little less severe: but none of 
the relatives of the culprit shall act as a judge, not 
even if he be of the full age stated in the law. If a 
slave wound a free man in rage, his owner shall hand 
over the slave to the wounded man to be dealt with 
just as he pleases; and if he do not hand over the 
slave, he shall himself make good the damage to the 
full. And if any man alleges that the deed was a 
trick concocted by the slave in collusion with the 
wounded party, he shall dispute the case: if he fail 
to win it, he shall pay three times the damage, but 
if he win, he shall hold liable for kidnapping the 
man who contrived the trick in collusion with the 
slave. Whoever wounds another involuntarily shall 
pay a single equivalent for the damage (since no law- 
giver is able to control fortune), and the judges shall 
be those designated to act in cases of the wounding 
of parents by children; and they shall assess the due 
proportion of damage payable. 

All the cases we have now dealt with are of suffer- 
ing due to violence, and the whole class of cases of 
“ outrage involve violence. Regarding such cases, 
the view that should be held by everyone,—man, 
woman and child,—is this, that the older is greatly 
more revered than the younger, both among the gods 
and among those men who propose to keep safe and 
happy. An outrage perpetrated by a younger 
against an older person is a shameful thing to see 
happening in a State, and a thing hateful to God: 
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when a young man is beaten by an old man, it is 
meet that, in every case, he should quietly endure 
his anger, and thus store up honour for the time of 
his own old age. Therefore let the law stand thus :— 
Everyone shall reverence his elder both by deed and 
word ; whosoever, man or woman, exceeds himself in 
age by twenty years he shall regard as a father or 
a mother, and he shall keep his hands off that person, 
and he shall ever refrain himself, for the sake of the 
gods of birth, from all the generation of those who 
are potentially his own bearers and begetters. So 
likewise he shall keep his hands off a Stranger, be he 
long resident or newly arrived ; neither as aggressor 
nor in self-defence shall he venture at all to chastise 
such an one with blows. If he deems that a Stranger 
has shown outrageous audacity in beating him and 
needs correction, he shall seize the man and take him 
before the bench of the city-stewards (but refrain 
from beating him), so that he may flee the thought 
of ever daring to strike a native. And the city- 
stewards shall take over the Stranger and examine 
him—with due respect for the God of Strangers; 1 

and if he really appears to have beaten the native 
unjustly, they shall give the Stranger as many strokes 
of the scourge as he himself inflicted, and make him 
cease from his foreign frowardness ; but if he has 
not acted unjustly, they shall threaten and reprove 
the man who arrested him, and dismiss them 
both. Ifa man of a certain age beat a man of his 
own age, or one above his own age who is childless, 
—whether it be a case of an old man beating an 
old man, or of a young man beating a young man, 
—the man attacked shall defend himself with 
bare hands, as nature dictates, and without a weapon. 
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But if a man over forty ventures to fight, whether as 
aggressor or in self-defence, he shall be called a knave 
and a boor, and if he finds himself incurring a 
degrading sentence, he will be getting his deserts. 
Any man who lends a ready ear to such exhortations 
will prove easy to manage ; but he that is intractable 
and pays no regard to the prelude will hearken 
readily to a law to this effect :—If anyone beats a 
person who is twenty or more years older than him- 
self, in the first place, whoever comes upon them, if 
he be neither of equal age nor younger, shall try to 
separate them, or else be held to be a coward in the 
eyes of the law; and if he be of a like age with the 
man assaulted or still younger, he shall defend him 
who is wronged as he would a brother or a father or 
a still older progenitor. Further, he that dares to 
strike the older man in the way described shall be 
liable also to an action for outrage, and if he be 
convicted, he shall be imprisoned for not less than a 
year ; and if the judges assess the penalty at a longer 
period, the period so assessed shall be binding on him. 
And if a Stranger or a resident alien beat a man older 
than himself by twenty or more years, the same law 
regarding help from bystanders shall be equally 
binding ; and he that is cast in a suit of this kind, if 
he be a non-resident Stranger, shall be imprisoned for 
two years and fulfil this sentence ; and he that is a resi- 
dent alien and disobeys the laws shall be imprisoned 
for three years, unless the court assess his penalty at 
a longer period. And the man who is a bystander in 
any of these cases of assault, and who fails to give help 
as the law prescribes, shall be penalised—by a fine of 
a mina, if he be a man of the highest property-class ; of 
fifty drachmae, if he be of the second class ; of thirty 
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drachmae, if of the third ; and of twenty drachmae, 
if of the fourth class. And the court for such cases 
shall consist of the generals, taxiarchs, phylarchs, and 
hipparchs. 

Laws, it would seem, are made partly for the 
sake of good men, to afford them instruction as to 
what manner of intercourse will best secure for them 
friendly association one with another, and partly also 
for the sake of those who have shunned education, 
and who, being of a stubborn nature, have had no 
softening treatment to prevent their taking to all 
manner of wickedness. It is because of these men 
that the laws which follow have to be stated,—laws 
which the lawgiver must enact of necessity, on their 
account, although wishing that the need for them may 
never arise. Whosoever shall dare to lay hands on 
father or mother, or their progenitors, and to use out- 
rageous violence, fearing neither the wrath of the gods 
above nor that of the Avengers (as they are called) of 
the underworld, but scorning the ancient and world- 
wide traditions (thinking he knows what he knows 
not at all), and shall thus transgress the law,—for 
such a man there is needed some most severe deter- 
rent. Death is not a most severe penalty; and the 
punishments we are told of in Hades for such 
offences, although more severe than death and 
described most truly, yet fail to prove any deterrent 
to souls such as these,—else we should never find 
cases of matricide and of impiously audacious assaults 
upon other progenitors. Consequently, the punish- 
ments inflicted upon these men here in their lifetime 


1 Cp. 853 D. 


3 Neyopevot: A€yovres MSS., edd. 
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for crimes of this kind must, so far as possible, fall in 
no way short of the punishments in Hades. So the 
next pronouncement shall run thus :—Whosoever 
Shall dare to beat his father or mother, or their 
fathers or mothers, if he be not afflicted with mad- 
mess,—in the first place, the bystander shall give 
help, as in the former cases, and the resident Stranger 
who helps shall be invited to a first-row seat at the 
public games, but he who fails to help shall be 
banished from the country for life; and the non-resi- 
dent Strangershall receive praise if he helps,and blame 
if he does not help ; and the slave who helps shall be 
made free, but if he fails to help he shall be beaten 
with 100 stripes of a scourge by the market-stewards, 
if the assault occur in the market, and if it occur in 
the city, but outside the market-place, the punish- 
ment shall be inflicted by the city-steward in 
residence, and if it occur in any country district, by 
the officers of the country-stewards. And the 
bystander who is a native—whether man, woman, or 
boy—shall in every case drive off the attacker, 
crying out against his impiety ; and he that fails to 
drive him off shall be liable by law to the curse of 
Zeus, guardian-god of kinship and parentage. And 
if a man be convicted on a charge of outrageous 
assault upon parents, in the first place he shall be 
banished for life from the city to other parts of the 
country, and he shall keep away from all sacred 
places ; and if he fails to keep away, the country- 
stewards shall punish him with stripes, and in any 
other way they choose, and if he returns again he 
shall be punished with death. And if any free man 
voluntarily eat or drink or hold any similar intercourse 
with such an one, or even give him merely a greet- 
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ing when he meets him, he shall not enter any holy 
place or the market or any part of the city until he 
be purified, but he shall regard himself as having 
incurred a share of contagious guilt ; and should he 
disobey the law and illegally defile sacred things and 
the State, any magistrate who notices his case and 
fails to bring him up for trial shall have to face this 
omission as one of the heaviest charges against him 
at his audit. If it be a slave that strikes the free 
man—strange) or citizen—the bystander shall help, 
failing which he shall pay the penalty as fixed 
according to his assessment;+ and the bystanders 
together with the person assaulted shall bind the 
slave, and hand him over to the injured person, and 
he shall take charge of him and bind him in fetters, 
and give him as many stripes with the scourge as he 
pleases, provided that he does not spoil his value to 
the damage of his master, to whose ownership he 
shall hand him over according to law. The law shal] 
stand thus :— Whosoever, being a slave, beats a free 
man without order of the magistrates,—him his owner 
shall take over in bonds from the person assaulted, 
and he shall not loose him until the slave have 
convinced the person assaulted that he deserves 
to live loosed from bonds. Thesame laws shall hold 
good for all such cases when both parties are women, 
or when the plaintiff is a woman and the defendant 
a man, or the plaintiff a man and the defendant a 
woman. 


1 Cp. 880 D. 
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ATH. Next after cases of outrage we shall state 
for cases of violence one universally inclusive prin- 
ciple of law, to this effect:—No one shall carry or 
drive off anything which belongs to others, nor shall 
he use any of his neighbour’s goods unless he has 
gained the consent of the owner; for from such 
action proceed all the evils above mentioned—past, 
present and to come. Of the rest, the most grave 
are the licentious and outrageous acts of the young ; 
and outrages offend most gravely when they are 
directed against sacred things, and they are especially 
grave when they are directed against objects which 
are public as well as holy, or partially public, as 
being shared in by the members of a tribe or other 
similar community. Second, and second in point of 
gravity, come offences against sacred objects and 
tombs that are private; and third, offences against 
parents, when a person commits the outrage other- 
wise than in the cases already described.| <A fourth ? 
kind of outrage is when a man, in defiance of the 
magistrates, drives or carries off or uses any of their 
things without their own consent; and a fifth kind 
will be an outrage against the civic right of an 
individual private citizen which calls for judicial 
vindication. To all these severally one all-embrac- 
ing law must be assigned. As to temple-robbing,® 
whether done by open violence or secretly, it has 
been already stated summarily what the punishment 
should be; and in respect of all the outrages, whether 
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of word or deed, which a man commits, either by 
tongue or hand, against the gods, we must state the 
Punishment he should suffer, after we have first 
delivered the admonition. It shall be as follows :— 
No one who believes, as the laws prescribe, in the 
existence of the gods has ever yet done an impious 
deed voluntarily, or uttered a lawless word: he that 
acts so is in one or other of these three conditions of 
mind—either he does not believe in what I have 
Said; or, secondly, he believes that the gods exist, 
but have no care for men; or, thirdly, he believes 
that they are easy to win over when bribed by 
Offerings and prayers.} 

cuin. What, then, shall we do or say to such 
People? 

ATH. Let us listen first, my good sir, to what they, 
as I imagine, say mockingly, in their contempt for 
us, 
cLIN. What is it? 

ATH. In derision they would probably say this: 
“O Strangers of Athens, Lacedaemon and Crete, 
what you say is true. Some of us do not believe in 
gods at all; others of us believe in gods of the kinds 
you mention. So we claim now, as you claimed in 
the matter of laws, that before threatening us harshly, 
you should first try to convince and teach us, by 
producing adequate proofs, that gods exist, and that 
they are too good to be wheedled by gifts and turned 
aside from justice. For as it is, this and such as this is 
the account of them we hear from those whoare reputed 
the best of poets, orators, seers, priests, and thousands 
upon thousands of others; and consequently most of 
us, instead of seeking to avoid wrong-doing, do the 
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wrong and then try to makeit good. Now from law- 
givers like you, who assert that you are gentle 
rather than severe, we claim that you should deal 
with us first by way of persuasion; and if what 
you say about the existence of the gods is superior 
to the arguments of others in point of truth, even 
though it be but little superior in eloquence, then 
probably you would succeed in convincing us. Try 
then, if you think this reasonable, to meet our 
challenge.” 

CLIN. Surely it seems easy, Stranger, to assert 
with truth that gods exist? 

ATH. How so? 

cLIN. First, there is the evidence of the earth, 
the sun, the stars, and all the universe, and the 
beautiful ordering of the seasons, marked out by 
years and months; and then there is the further 
fact that all Greeks and barbarians believe in the 
existence of gods. 

ATH. My dear sir, these bad men cause me alarm 
—for I will never call it “awe’’—lest haply they scoff 
at us. For the cause of the corruption in their case is 
one you are not aware of; since you imagine that it 
is solely by their incontinence in regard to pleasures 
and desires that their souls are impelled to that 
impious life of theirs. 

cLIN. What other cause can there be, Stranger, 
besides this? 

ATH. One which you, who live elsewhere, could 
hardly have any knowledge of or notice at all. 

cLIN. What is this cause you are now speaking 
of? 

ATH. A very grievous unwisdom which is reputed 
to be the height of wisdom. 
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cLIN. What do you mean? 

aTH, We at Athens have accounts! preserved in 
writing (though, I am told, such do not exist in your 
country, owing to the excellence of your polity), 
some of them being in a kind of metre, others with- 
out metre, telling about the gods: the oldest of 
these accounts relate how the first substance of 
Heaven and all else came into being, and shortly 
after the beginning they go on to give a detailed 
theogony, and to tell how, after they were born, 
the gods associated with one another. These 
accounts, whether good or bad for the hearers in 
other respects, it is hard for us to censure because 
of their antiquity; but as regards the tendance and 
respect due to parents, I certainly would never praise 
them or say that they are either helpful or wholly 
true accounts. Such ancient accounts, however, we 
may pass over and dismiss: let them be told in the 
way best pleasing to the gods. It is rather the 
novel views of our modern scientists? that we must 
hold responsible as the cause of mischief. For the 
result of the arguments of such people is this,—that 
when you and I try to prove the existence of the 
gods by pointing to these very objects—sun, moon, 
stars, and earth—as instances of deity and divinity, 
people who have been converted by these scientists 
will assert that these things are simply earth and 
stone, incapable of paying any heed to human affairs, 
and that these beliefs of ours are speciously tricked 
out with arguments to make them plausible. 


cLIN. The assertion you mention, Stranger, is 
imdeed a dangerous one, even if it stood alone; but 
ziow that such assertions are legion, the danger is 
still greater. 
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ATH. What then? What shall we say? What 
must we do? Are we to make our defence as it 
were before a court of impious men, where someone 
had accused us of doing something dreadful by 
assuming in our legislation the existence of gods? 
Or shall we rather dismiss the whole subject and 
revert again to our laws, lest our prelude prove 
actually more lengthy than the laws? For indeed 
our discourse would be extended in no small degree 
if we were to furnish those men who desire to be 
impious with an adequate demonstration by means of 
argument concerning those subjects which ought, as 
they claimed, to be discussed, and so to convert 
them to fear of the gods, and then finally, when we 
had caused them to shrink from irreligion, to proceed 
to enact the appropriate laws. 

CLIN, Still, Stranger, we have frequently (con- 
sidering the shortness of the time) made! this very 
statement,—that we have no need on the present 
occasion to prefer brevity of speech to lengthiness 
(for, as the saying goes, “no one is chasing on our 
heels”); and to show ourselves choosing the briefest 
in preference to the best would be mean and ridicu- 
lous. And it is of the highest importance that our 
arguments, showing that the gods exist and that they 
are good and honour justice more than do men, 
should by all means possess some degree of persuasive- 
ness; for such a prelude is the best we could have in 
defence, as one may say, of all our laws. So without 
any repugnance or undue haste, and with all the 
capacity we have for endowing such arguments with 

1 Cp. 701 C, D; 858 A ff.: all this discussion is supposed 
to have taken place on one and the same day,—hence the ref. 
to ‘‘shortness of time.” 
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persuasiveness, let us expound them as fully as we 
can, and without any reservation. 

ATH. This speech of yours seems to me to call 
for a prefatory prayer, seeing that you are so eager 
and ready; nor is it possible any longer to defer 
our statement. Come, then; how is one to argue 
on behalf of the existence of the gods without 
passion? For we needs must be vexed and indignant 
with the men who have been, and now are, re- 
sponsible for laying on us this burden of argument, 
through their disbelief in those stories which they 
used to hear, while infants and sucklings, from the 
lips of their nurses and mothers—stories chanted to 
them, as it were, in lullabies, whether in jest or in 
earnest; and the same stories they heard repeated 
also in prayers at sacrifices, and they saw spectacles 
which illustrated them, of the kind which the young 
delight to see and hear when performed at sacrifices ; 
and their own parents they saw showing the utmost 
zeal on behalf of themselves and their children in 
addressing the gods in prayers and supplications, as 
though they most certainly existed; and at the 
rising and setting of the sun and moon they heard 
and saw the prostrations and devotions of all the 
Greeks and barbarians, under all conditions of ad- 
versity and prosperity, directed to these luminaries, 
not as though they were not gods, but as though 
they most certainly were gods beyond the shadow 
of a doubt—all this evidence is contemned by these 
people, and that for no sufficient reason, as everyone 
endowed with a grain of sense would affirm; and so 
they are now forcing us to enter on our present 
argument. How, I ask, can one possibly use mild 
terms in admonishing such men, and at the same 
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time teach them, to begin with, that the gods do 
exist? Yet one must bravely attempt the task; for 
it would never do for both parties to be enraged at 
once,—the one owing to greed for pleasure, the 
other with indignation at men like them. 

So let our prefatory address to the men thus corrup- 
ted in mind be dispassionate in tone, and, quenching 
our passion, let us speak mildly, as though we were 
conversing with one particular person of the kind 
described, in the following terms: “ My child, you 
are still young, and time as it advances will cause 
you to reverse many of the opinions you now hold: 
so wait till then before pronouncing judgment on 
matters of most grave importance ; and of these the 
gravest of all—though at present you regard it as 
naught—is the question of holding a right view 
about the gods and so living well, or the opposite. 
Now in the first place, I should be saying what is 
irrefutably true if I pointed out to you this signal 
fact, that neither you by yourself nor yet your friends 
are the first and foremost to adopt this opinion about 
the gods; rather is it true that people who suffer 
from this disease are always springing up, in greater 
or less numbers. But I, who have met with many 
of these people, would declare this to you, that not 
a single man who from his youth has adopted this 
opinion, that the gods have no existence, has ever 
yet continued till old age constant in the same view ; 
but the other two false notions about the gods do 
remain—not, indeed, with many, but still with 
some,—the notion, namely, that the gods exist, but 
pay no heed to human affairs, and the other notion 
that they do pay heed, but are easily won over by 
prayers and offerings. For a doctrine about them 
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that is to prove the truest you can possibly form 
you will, if you take my advice, wait, considering 
the while whether the truth stands thus or other- 
wise, and making enquiries not only from all other 
men, but especially from the lawgiver; and in the 
meantime do not dare to be guilty of any impiety 
in respect of the gods. For it must be the en- 
deavour of him who is legislating for you both now 
and hereafter to instruct you in the truth of these 
matters. 

CLIN. Our statement thus far, Stranger, is most 
excellent. 

ATH. Very true, O Megillus and Clinias; but we 
have plunged unawares into a wondrous argument. 

cLIN. What is it you mean? 

ATH. That which most people account to be the 
most scientific of all arguments. 

cLIN. Explain more clearly. 

ATH. It is stated by some that all things which 
are coming into existence, or have or will come into 
existence, do so partly by nature, partly by art, and 
partly owing to chance. 

cLIN. Is it not a right statement? 

ATH. It is likely, to be sure, that what men of 
science say is true. Anyhow, let us follow them up, 
and consider what it is that the people in their camp 
really intend. 

CLIN. By all means let us do so. 

ATH. It is evident, they assert, that the greatest 
and most beautiful things are the work of nature 
and of chance, and the lesser things that of art,— 
for art receives from nature the great and primary 
products as existing, and itself moulds and shapes all 
the smaller ones, which we commonly call “ artificial.” 
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cLin. How do you mean? 

ATH. I will explain it more clearly. Fire and 
water and earth and air, they say, all exist by 
nature and chance, and none of them by art; and 
by means of these, which are wholly inanimate, the 
bodies which come next—those, namely, of the earth, 
sun, moon and stars—have been brought into ex- 
istence. It is by chance all these elements move, 
by the interplay of their respective forces, and 
according as they meet together and combine fit- 
tingly—hot with cold, dry with moist, soft with 
hard, and all such necessary mixtures as result from 
the chance combination of these opposites,—in this 
way and by these means they have brought into 
being the whole Heaven and all that is in the 
Heaven, and all animals, too, and plants—after that 
all the seasons had arisen from these elements; and 
all this, as they assert, not owing to reason, nor to 
any god or art, but owing, as we have said, to nature 
and chance.! As a later product of these, art comes 
later; and it, being mortal itself and of mortal birth, 
begets later playthings which share but little in 
truth, being images of a sort akin to the arts them- 
selves—images such as painting begets, and music, 
and the arts which accompany these. Those arts 
which really produce something serious are such as 
share their effect with nature,—like medicine, agri- 
culture, and gymnastic. Politics too, as they say, 
shares to a small extent in nature, but mostly in art ; 
and in like manner all legislation which is based on 
untrue assumptions is due, not to nature, but to art. 


1 This is a summary of the doctrines of Archelaus and his 
followers who denied the creative agency of Reason. Similar 
views were taught, later, by Epicurus and Lucretius. 
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cLIN, What do you mean? 

atu. The first statement, my dear sir, which 
these people make about the gods is that they exist 
by art and not by nature,—by certain legal con- 
ventions! which differ from place to place, according 
as each tribe agreed when forming their laws. They 
assert, moreover, that there is one class of things 
beautiful by nature, and another class beautiful by 
convention®; while as to things just, they do not 
exist at all by nature, but men are constantly in 
dispute about them and continually altering them, 
and whatever alteration they make at any time Is 
at that time authoritative, though it owes its ex- 
istence to art and the laws, and not in any way to 
nature. All these, my friends, are views which 
young people imbibe from men of science, both 
prose-writers and poets, who maintain that the 
height of justice is to succeed by force; whence it 
comes that the young people are afflicted with a 
plague of impiety, as though the gods were not 
such as the law commands us to conceive them; 
and, because of this, factions also arise, when these 
teachers attract them towards the life that is right 
“according to nature,” which consists in being master 
over the rest in reality, instead of being a slave to 
others according to legal convention.® 

cLIN. What a horrible statement you have de- 
scribed, Stranger! And what widespread corruption 
of the young in private families as well as publicly 
in the States ! 

ATH. That is indeed true, Clinias. What, then, 


by Hippias and Prodicus ; that of ‘‘ Convention,” by Prota- 
goras and Gorgias: Plato goes behind both to the higher 
principle of Reason (voids), cp. Introd. p. xiv. 
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do you think the lawgiver ought to do, seeing that 
these people have been armed in this way for a long 
time past? Should he merely stand up in the city 
and threaten all the people that unless they affirm 
that the gods exist and conceive them in their minds 
to be such as the law maintains;! and so likewise 
with regard to the beautiful and the just and all 
the greatest things, as many as relate to virtue and 
vice, that they must regard and perform these in the 
way prescribed by the lawgiver in his writings; and 
that whosoever fails to show himself obedient to the 
laws must either be put to death or else be punished, 
in one case by stripes and imprisonment, in another 
by degradation, in others by poverty and exile? 
But as to persuasion, should the lawgiver, while 
enacting the people’s laws, refuse to blend any 
persuasion with his statements, and thus tame them 
so far as possible ? 

cLIN. Certainly not, Stranger; on the contrary, 
if persuasion can be applied in such matters in even 
the smallest degree, no lawgiver who is of the 
slightest account must ever grow weary, but must 
(as they say) “leave no stone unturned” ? to reinforce 
the ancient saying that gods exist, and all else that 
you recounted just now; and law itself he must also 
defend and art, as things which exist by nature or 
by a cause not inferior to nature, since according to 
right reason they are the offspring of mind, even as 
you are now, as I think, asserting; and I agree with 
you. 

aTH, What now, my most ardent Clinias? Are 


1 Cp. 634 D, E ; 859 B, al. 
3 Literally, ‘‘ utter every voice ” (leave nothing unsaid). 
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not statements thus made to the masses difficult for 
us to keep up with in argument, and do they not 
also involve us in arguments portentously long? 
cLIN. Well now, Stranger, if we had patience 
with ourselves when we discoursed at such length 
on the subjects of drinking and music, shall we 
not exercise patience in dealing with the gods and 
similar subjects? Moreover, such a discourse is of 
the greatest help for intelligent legislation, since 
legal ordinances when put in writing remain wholly 
unchanged, as though ready to submit to examination 
for all time, so that one meed have no fear even if 
they are hard to listen to at first, seeing that even 
the veriest dullard can come back frequently to 
examine them, nor yet if they are lengthy, provided 
that they are beneficial. Consequently, in my 
opinion, it could not possibly be either reasonable 
or pious for any man to refrain from lending his 
aid to such arguments to the best of his power.? 

Mec. What Clinias says, Stranger, is, I think, 
most excellent. 

ATH. Most certainly it is, Megillus; and we must 
do as he says. For if the assertions mentioned had 
not been sown broadcast well-nigh over the whole 
world of men, there would have been no need of 
counter-arguments to defend the existence of the 
gods; but as it is, they are necessary. For when 
the greatest laws are being destroyed by wicked 
men, who is more bound to come to their rescue 
than the lawgiver? 

MEG. No one. 

ATH. Come now, Clinias, do you also answer 
me again, for you too must take a hand in the 
argument) : it appears that the person who makes 
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these statements holds fire, water, earth and air to 
be the first of all things, and that it is precisely 
to these things that he gives the name of “ nature,” 
while soul he asserts to be a later product there- 
from. Probably, indeed, he does not merely “ appear ” 
to do this, but actually makes it clear to us in his 
account. 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Can it be then, in Heaven’s name, that now 
we have discovered, as it were, a very fountain-head 
of irrational opinion in all the men who have ever 
yet handled physical investigations? Consider, and 
examine each statement. For it is a matter of no 
small importance if it can be shown that those 
who handle impious arguments, and lead others 
after them, employ their arguments not only ill, 
but erroneously. And this seems to me to be the 
state of affairs. 

cLIN. Well said; but try to explain wherein the 
error lies. 

ATH. We shall probably have to handle rather 
an unusual argument. 

cuin. We must not shrink, Stranger. You think, 
I perceive, that we shall be traversing alien ground, 
outside legislation, if we handle such arguments. 
But if there is no other way in which it is possible 
for us to speak in concert with the truth, as now 
legally declared, except this way, then in this way, 
my good sir, we must speak. 

ATH. It appears, then, that I may at once proceed 
with an argument that is somewhat unusual; it is 
this. That which is the first cause of becoming and 
perishing in all things, this is declared by the argu- 
ments which have produced the soul of the impious 
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to be not first, but generated later, and that which 

is the later to be the earlier; and because of this 

they have fallen into error regarding the real nature 

of divine existence. 
cLIN. I do not yet understand. 

ATH. As regards the soul, my comrade, nearly 
all men appear to be ignorant of its real nature and 
its potency, and ignorant not only of other facts 
about it, but of its origin especially,—how that it is 
one of the first existences, and prior to all bodies, 
and that it more than anything else is what governs 
all the changes and modifications of bodies. And if 
this is really the state of the case, must not things 
which are akin to soul be necessarily prior in origin 


to things which belong to body, seeing that soul 
is older than body?! 


cLIN. Necessarily. 

aTH. Then opinion and reflection and thought 
and art and law will be prior to things hard and 
soft and heavy and light; and further, the works 
and actions that are great and primary will be those 
of art, while those that are natural, and nature 
itself, which they wrongly call by this name—will 
be secondary, and will derive their origin from art 
and reason. 

cLIN. How are they wrong? 

ATH. By “nature” they intend to indicate 
production of things primary; but if soul shall be 
shown to have been produced first (not fire or air), 
but soul first and foremost,—it would most truly be 
described as a superlatively “natural” existence. 
Such is the state of the case, provided that one can 
prove that soul is older than body, but not otherwise. 


1 Cp. Tim. 34 D. 
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cLIN. Most true. 

aTH. Shall we then, in the next place, address 
ourselves to the task of proving this? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Let us guard against a wholly deceitful argu- 
ment, lest haply it seduce us who are old with its 
specious youthfulness, and then elude us and make 
us a laughing-stock, and so we get the reputation 
of missing even little things while aiming at big 
things. Consider then. Suppose that we three had 
to cross a river that was in violent flood, and that 
I, being the youngest of the party and having often 
had experience of currents, were to suggest that the 
proper course is for me to make an attempt first by 
myself—leaving you two in safety—to see whether 
it is possible for you older men also to cross, or how 
the matter stands, and then, if the river proved to 
be clearly fordable, I were to call you, and, by 
my experience, help you across, while if it proved 
impassable for such as you, in that case the risk 
should be wholly mine,—such a suggestion on my 
part would have sounded reasonable. So too in the 
present instance; the argument now in front of us 
is too violent, and probably impassable, for such 
strength as you possess; so, lest it make you faint 
and dizzy as it rushes past and poses you with 
questions you are unused to answering,’ and thus 
causes an unpleasing lack of shapeliness and seem- 
liness, I think that I ought now to act in the way 
described—question myself first, while you remain 
listening in safety, and then return answer to my- 
self, and in this way proceed through the whole 
argument until it has discussed in full the subject 
of soul, and demonstrated that soul is prior to body.? 
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cLIN. Your suggestion, Stranger, we think ex- 
cellent; so do as you suggest. 

ATH. Come then,—if ever we ought to invoke 
God's aid, now is the time it ought to be done. 
Let the gods be invoked with all zeal to aid in 
the demonstration of their own existence. And let 
us hold fast, so to speak, to a safe cable as we 
embark on the present discussion. And it is safest, 
as it seems to me, to adopt the following method 
of reply when questions such as this are put on these 
subjects; for instance, when a man asks me—“ Do all 
things stand still, Stranger, and does nothing move? 
Or is the exact opposite the truth? Or do some 
things move and some remain at rest?” My answer 
will be, “Some things move, others remain at 
rest. 1 “Then do not the standing things stand, 
and the moving things move, in a certain place?” 
“Of course.” “And some will do this in one 
location, and others in several.” ‘You mean,” we 
will say, “that those which have the quality of 
being at rest at the centre move in one location, 
as when the circumference of circles that are said 
to stand still revolves?” “Yes. And we perceive 
that motion of this kind, which simultaneously turns 
in this revolution both the largest circle and the 
smallest, distributes itself to small and great pro- 
portionally, altering in proportion its own quantity ; 
whereby it functions as the source of all such marvels 
as result from its supplying great and small circles 
simultaneously with harmonizing rates of slow and 
fast speeds—a condition of things that one might 
suppose to be impossible.” “Quite true.” <“ And 
by things moving in several places you seem to me 
to mean all things that move by locomotion, con- 
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tinually passing from one spot to another, and 
sometimes resting on one axis! and sometimes, by 
revolving, on several axes. And whenever one 
such object meets another, if the other is at rest, 
the moving object is split up; but if they collide 
with others moving to meet them from an opposite 
direction, they form a combination which is midway 
between the two.” <“ Yes, I affirm that these things 
are so, Just as you describe.” “ Further, things in- 
crease when combined and decrease when separated 
in all cases where the regular constitution? of each 
persists; but if this does not remain, then both 
these conditions cause them to perish. And what 
is the condition which must occur in everything to 
bring about generation? Obviously whenever a 
starting-principle receiving increase comes to the 
second change, and from this to the next, and on 
coming to the third admits of perception by per- 
cipients.* Everything comes into being by this 
process of change and alteration; and a thing is 
really existent whenever it remains fixed, but when 
it changes into another constitution it is utterly 
destroyed.” Have we now, my friends, mentioned 
all the forms of motion, capable of numerical 
classification, save only two? 

cuiN. What two? 

ATH. Those, my good sir, for the sake of which, 
one may say, the whole of our present enquiry was 
undertaken. 


motion round a fixed centre; (2) locomotion (gliding or 
rolling); (3) combination; (4) separation; (5) increase; 
(6) decrease; (7) becoming; (8) perishing. The remaining 
two kinds (as described below) are—(9) other-affecting 
motion (or secondary causation); and (10) self-and-other- 
affecting motion (or primary causation). 
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cuin. Explain more clearly. 

aTH. It was undertaken, was it not, for the sake 
of soul ? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. As one of the two let us count that motion 
which is always able to move other things, but un- 
able to move itself; and that motion which always is 
able to move both itself and other things,—by way 
of combination and separation, of increase and 
decrease, of generation and corruption,—let us count 
as another separate unit in the total number of 
motions. 

CLIN. Be it so. 

aTH. Thus we shall reckon as ninth on the list 
that motion which always moves another object and 
is moved by another; while that motion which 
moves both itself and another, and which is har- 
moniously adapted to all forms of action and passion, 
and is termed the real change and motion of all that 
really exists,—it, | presume, we shall call the tenth. 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Of our total of ten motions, which shall we 
most correctly adjudge to be the most powerful of 
all and excelling in effectiveness ? 

cLIN. We are bound to affirm that the motion 
which is able to move itself excels infinitely, and 
that all the rest come after it. 

aTH. Well said. Must we, then, alter one or two 
of the wrong statements we have now made? 

cLIN. Which do you mean? 

ATH. Our statement about the tenth seems 
wrong. 

cuin. How? 

ATH. Logically it is first in point of origin and 
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power; and the next one is second to it, although 
we absurdly called it ninth a moment ago. 

cLIN. What do you mean? 

atu. This: when we find one thing changing 
another, and this in turn another, and so on,—of 
these things shall we ever find one that is the prime 
cause of change? How will a thing that is moved 
by another ever be itself the first of the things that 
cause change? It is impossible. But when a thing 
that has moved itself changes another thing, and 
that other a third, and the motion thus spreads pro- 
gressively through thousands upon thousands of 
things, will the primary source of all their motions 
be anything else than the movement of that which 
has moved itself? 

cLIN. Excellently put, and we must assent to 
your argument. 

ara. Further, let us question and answer our- 
selves thus:—Supposing that the Whole of things 
were to unite and stand still—as most of these 
thinkers! venture to maintainn—which of the 
motions mentioned would necessarily arise in it first ? 
That motion, of course, which is self-moving ; for it 
will never be shifted beforehand by another thing, 
since no shifting force exists in things beforehand. 
Therefore we shall assert that inasmuch as the self- 
moving motion is the starting-point of all motions and 
the first to arise in things at rest and to exist in things 
in motion, it is of necessity the most ancient and potent 
change of all, while the motion which is altered by 
another thing and itself moves others comes second. 

1 E.g. Anaxagoras, who taught, originally, ‘all things were 
together (éuov);”? and the Eleatic School (Parmenides, etc.) 
asserted that the Real World (rò dv) is One and motionless ; 
cp, Theaet. 180 E. 
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CLIN. Most true. 

ATH. Now that we have come to this point in our 
discourse, here is a question we may answer. 

cLIN. What is it? 

ATH. If we should see that this motion had arisen 
in a thing of earth or water or fire, whether separate 
or in combination, what condition should we say 
exists in such a thing? 

cLIN. What you ask me is, whether we are 
to speak of a thing as “alive” when it moves 
itself? 

ATH. Yes, 

cLIN. It is alive, to be sure. 

ATH. Well then, when we see soul in things, 
must we not equally agree that they are alive? 

chin. We must. 

ATH. Now stop a moment, in Heaven’s name! 
Would you not desire to observe three points about 
every object? 

cLIN. What do you mean? 

ATH. One point is the substance, one the defini- 
tion of the substance, and one the name ;+ and, 
moreover, about everything that exists there are two 
questions to be asked. 

CLIN. How two? 

ATH. At one time each of us, propounding the 
name by itself, demands the definition; at another, 
propounding the definition by itself, he demands the 
name. 

cLin. Is it something of this kind we mean now 


to convey? 
ATH. Of what kind? 


1 Cp. Epist. 7, 342 A, B. 
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cun. We have instances of a thing divisible into 
two halves, both in arithmetic and elsewhere; in 
arithmetic the name of this is “the even,’ and the 
definition is “a number divisible into two equal 
parts.” 

atu. Yes, that is what I mean. So in either 
case it is the same object, is it not, which we 
describe, whether, when asked for the definition, 
we reply by giving the name, or, when asked for 
the name, we give the definition,—describing one 
and the same object by the name “even,” and b 
the definition “a number divisible into two halves” ? 

cLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. What is the definition of that object which 
has for its name “soul”? Can we give it any other 
definition than that stated just now—* the motion 
able to move itself ” ? 

cLIN. Do you assert that “self-movement”’ is the 
definition of that very same substance which has 
“soul” as the name we universally apply to it? 

aTH. Thatis what I assert. And if this be really 
so, do we still complain that it has not been suffi- 
ciently proved that soul is identical with the prime 
origin and motion of what is, has been, and shall be, 
and of all that is opposite to these, seeing that it 
has been plainly shown to be the cause of all change 
and motion in all things? 

cuir. We make no such complaint; on the con- 
trary, it has been proved most sufficiently that soul 
is of all things the oldest, since it is the first principle 
of motion. 

ATH. Then is not that motion which, when it 
arises in one object, is caused by another, and which 
never supplies self-motion to anything, second in 
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order—or indeed as far down the list as one cares 
to put it,—it being the change of a really soulless 
body? 

cun. True. 

ATH. Truly and finally, then, it would be a most 
veracious and complete statement to say that we 
find soul to be prior to body, and body secondary 
and posterior, soul governing and body being 
governed according to the ordinance of nature. 

cLIN. Yes, most veracious. 

ATH. We recollect, of course, that we previously 
agreed! that if soul could be shown to be older than 
body, then the things of soul also will be older than 
those of body. 

cuin. Certainly we do. 

aTH. Moods and dispositions and wishes and 
calculations and true opinions and considerations 
and memories will be prior to bodily length, breadth, 
depth and strength, if soul is prior to body. 

cLIN. Necessarily. 

ATH. Must we then necessarily agree, in the 
next place, that soul is the cause of things good 
and bad, fair and foul, just and unjust, and all the 
opposites, if we are to assume it to be the cause of 
all things ? 

cuin. Of course we must. 

ATH. And as soul thus controls and indwells in 
all things everywhere that are moved, must we not 
necessarily affirm that it controls Heaven also? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. One soul, is it, or several? I will answer 
for you—“ several.” Anyhow, let us assume not 
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less than two—the beneficent soul and that which 
is capable of effecting results of the opposite kind. 
cLIN. You are perfectly right. 

ATH. Very well, then. Soul drives all things in 
Heaven and earth and sea by its own motions, 
of which the names are wish, reflection, forethought, 
counsel, opinion true and false, joy, grief, confidence, 
fear, hate, love, and all the motions that are akin to 
these or are prime-working motions; these, when 
they take over the secondary motions of bodies, 
drive them all to increase and decrease and separa- 
tion and combination, and, supervening on these, 
to heat and cold, heaviness and lightness, hardness 
and softness, whiteness and blackness, bitterness 
and sweetness, and all those qualities which soul 
employs, both when, in conjunction with reason, it 
runs aright and always governs all things rightly and 
happily, and when, in converse with unreason, it 
produces results which are in all respects the opposite. 
Shall we postulate that this is so, or do we still 
suspect that it may possibly be otherwise? 

cLIN. By no means. 

ATH. Which kind of soul, then, shall we say is in 
control of Heaven and earth and the whole circle? 
That which is wise and full of goodness, or that which 
has neither quality? To this shall we make reply as 
follows? 

cLIN. How? . 

aTH. If, my good sir, we are to assert that th 
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whole course and motion of Heaven and of all it 
contains have a motion like to the motion and 
revolution and reckonings of reason,} and proceed in 
a kindred manner, then clearly we must assert that 
the best soul regulates the whole cosmos and drives 
it on its course, which is of the kind described. 

cuin. You are right. 

ATH. But the bad soul, if it proceeds in a mad 
and disorderly way. 

cLIN. That also is right. 

aTH. Then what is the nature of the motion of 
reason? Here, my friends, we come to a question 
that is dificult to answer wisely ; consequently, it is 
fitting that you should now call me in to assist you 
with the answer. 

cLIN. Very good. 

ATH, In making our answer let us not bring on 
night, as it were, at midday, by looking right in the 
eye of the sun,? as though with mortal eyes we 
could ever behold reason and know it fully; the 
safer way to behold the object with which our 
question is concerned is by looking at an image of it. 

cLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. Let us take as an image that one of the 
ten motions which reason resembles ; reminding our- 
selves of which? I, along with you, will make 
answer. 

clin. You will probably speak admirably. 

ATH. Do we still recollect thus much about the 
things then described, that we assumed that, of the 
total, some were in motion, others at rest? 


3 Cp. Rep. 516 A f. 
3 Cp. 893 B ff.; the motion to which reason is likened is the 
first of the ten. 
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CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And further, that, of those in motion, some 
move in one place, others move in several places? 

cLIN. That is so. 

ATH. And that, of these two motions, the motion 
which moves in one place must necessarily move 
always round some centre, being a copy of the 
turned wheels; and that this has the nearest pos- 
sible kinship and similarity to the revolution of 
reason ? 1 

cLIN. How do you mean? 

atu. If we described them both as moving 
regularly and uniformly in the same spot, round 
the same things and in relation to the same things, 
according to one rule and system—reason, namely, 
and the motion that spins in one place (likened to 
the spinning of a turned globe),—we should never 
be in danger of being deemed unskilful in the 
construction of fair images by speech. 

cLIN. Most true. 

ATH. On the other hand, will not the motion 
that is never uniform or regular or in the same 
place or around or in relation to the same things, 
not moving in one spot nor in any order or system 
or rule—will not this motion be akin to absolute 
unreason ? 

cLIN. It will, in very truth. 

ATH. So now there is no longer any difficulty 
in stating expressly that, inasmuch as soul is what 
we find driving everything round, we must affirm 
that this circumference of Heaven is of necessity 
driven round under the care and ordering of either 
the best soul or its opposite. 


1 Cp. Tim. 33 B, 34 A; Rep. 436 B f. 
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cuin. But, Stranger, judging by what has now 
been said, it is actually impious to make any 
other assertion than that these things are driven 
round by one or more souls endowed with all 
goodness. 

ata. You have attended to our argument ad- 
mirably, Clinias. Now attend to this further point. 

cuin. What is that? 

atu. If soul drives round the sum total of sun, 
moon and all other stars, does it not also drive each 
single one of them? 

cun, Certainly. 

ato. Then let us construct an argument about 
one of these stars which will evidently apply equally 
to them all. 

cuin. About which one? 

atu. The sun’s body is seen by everyone, its soul 
by noone. And the same is true of the soul of any 
other body, whether alive or dead, of living beings. 
There is, however, a strong suspicion that this class 
of object, which is wholly imperceptible to all the 
senses of the body, has grown closely round us,’ and 
is an object of teason alone. Therefore by reason 
and rational thought let us grasp this fact about 
it,— 

cLIN. What fact? 

atu. If soul drives round the sun, we shall be 
tolerably sure to be right in saying that it does one 
of three things. 

cuin. What things? 

aru. That either it exists everywhere inside of 
this apparent globular body and directs it, such as 
it is, just as the soul in us moves us about in all 
ways; or, having procured itself a body of fire or 
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air (as some argue), it in the form of body pushes 
forcibly on the body from outside; or, thirdly, being 
itself void of body, but endowed with other sur- 
passingly marvellous potencies, it conducts the body. 

cLIN. Yes, it must necessarily be the case that soul 
acts in one of these ways when it propels all things. 

aTH. Here, I pray you, pause. This soul,— 

atu. This soul, moreover,—whether it is by riding 
in the car of the sun,! or from outside, or otherwise, 
that it brings light to us all—every man is bound to 
regard as a god. Is not that so? 

clin. Yes; everyone at least who has not reached 
the uttermost verge of folly. 

ATH. Concerning all the stars and the moon, and 
concerning the years and months and all seasons, 
what other account shall we give than this very 
same,—namely, that, inasmuch as it has been shown 
that they are all caused by one or more souls, which 
are good also with all goodness, we shall declare 
these souls to be gods, whether it be that they 
order the whole heaven by residing in bodies, as 
living creatures, or whatever the mode and method? 
Is there any man that agrees with this view who 
will stand hearing it denied that “ all things are full 
of gods ” ?? 

cuin. There is not a man, Stranger, so wrong- 
headed as that. 

ATH. Let us, then, lay down limiting conditions 
for the man who up till now disbelieves in gods, O 
Megillus and Clinias, and so be quit of him. 


1 Cp. Tim. 41 D, E, where the Creator is said to apportion 
a soul to each star, in which it rides ‘‘as though in a 
chariot.” 

2 A dictum of Thales: Ar. de An. 41l» 7 ff. 
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cLiIn, What conditions? 

ATH. That either he must teach us that we are 
wrong in laying down that soul is of all things the 
first production, together with all the consequential 
statements we made,—or, if he is unable to improve 
on our account, he must believe us, and for the rest 
of his life live in veneration of the gods. Let us, 
then, consider whether our argument for the 
existence of the gods addressed to those who 
disbelieve in them has been stated adequately or 
defectively. 

cuin. Anything rather than defectively, Stranger. 

ATH. Then let our argument have an end, in so 
far as it is addressed to these men. But the man 
who holds that gods exist, but pay no regard to 
human affairs,—him we must admonish. “My good 
sir,” let us say, “the fact that you believe in gods is 
due probably to a divine kinship drawing you to 
what is of like nature, to honour it and recognise its 
existence; but the fortunes of evil and unjust men, 
both private and public,—which, though not really 
happy, are excessively and improperly lauded as 
happy by public opinion,—drive you to impiety by 
the wrong way in which they are celebrated, not 
only in poetry, but in tales of every kind. Or 
again, when you see men attaining the goal of old 
age, and leaving behind them children's children in 
the highest offices, very likely you are disturbed, 
when amongst the number of these you discover— 
whether from hearsay or from your own personal 
observation—some who have been guilty of many 
dreadful impieties, and who, just because of these, 
have risen from a small position to royalty and the 
highest rank; then the consequence of all this 
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clearly is that, since on the one hand you are un- 
willing to hold the gods responsible for such things 
because of your kinship to them, and since on the 
other hand you are driven by lack of logic and 
inability to repudiate the gods, you have come to 
your present morbid state of mind, in which you 
opine that the gods exist, but scorn and neglect 
human affairs. In order, therefore, that your present 
opinion may not grow to a greater height of morbid 
impiety, but that we may succeed in repelling the 
onset of its pollution (if haply we are able) by 
argument, let us endeavour to attach our next 
argument to that which we set forth in full to him 
who utterly disbelieves in gods, and thereby to 
employ the latter as well.” And do you, Clinias 
and Megillus, take the part of the young man in 
answering, as you did before; and should anything 
untoward occur in the course of the argument, I will 
make answer for you, as I did just now, and convey 
you across the stream.* 

cuin. A good suggestion! We will do our best 
to carry it out; and do you do likewise. 

atu. Well, there will probably be no difficulty in 
proving to this man that the gods care for small 
things no less than for things superlatively great. 
For, of course, he was present at our recent argument, 
and heard that the gods, being good with all good- 
ness, possess such care of the whole as is most proper 
to themselves. 

cun. Most certainly he heard that. 

aru. Let us join next in enquiring what is that 
goodness of theirs in respect of which we agree that 
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they are good. Come now, do we say that prudence 

and the-possession of reason are parts of goodness 

and the opposites of these of badness? 
cLin. We do say so. 

aTH. And further, that courage is part of good- 
ness, and cowardice of badness? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. And shall we say that some of these are 
foul, others fair ? 

cLIN. Necessarily. 

ATH. And shall we say that all such as are mean 
belong to us, if to anyone, whereas the gods have no 
share in any such things, great or small ? 

cLIN. To this, too, everyone would assent. 

ATH. Well then, shall we reckon neglect, idle- 
ness and indolence as goodness of soul? Or how 
say you? 

cLIN. How could we? 

ATH. As the opposite, then? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And the opposites of these as of the opposite 
quality of soul ? 

cuin. Of the opposite quality. 

ATH.. What then? He who is indolent, careless 
and idle will be in our eyes what the poet described ! 
—“ a man most like to sting-less drones”? 

CLIN. A most true description. 

ATH. That God has such a character we must 
certainly deny, seeing that he hates it; nor must 
we allow anyone to attempt to say so. 

cLIN. We could not possibly allow that. 

aTH. When a person whose duty it is especially 


1 Hesiod Op. D. 303 f.: rë dèe Geol venerdo: ral dvépes ðs 
kev kepyds | (on, enphveras xoOovpors elxcAos ópuhy. 
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to act and care for some object has a mind that cares 

for great things, but neglects small things, on what 

principle could we praise such a person without the 

utmost impropriety? Let us consider the matter in 

this way: the action of him who acts thus, be he 

god or man, takes one of two forms, does it not? 
cLIN. What forms? 

ATH. Either because he thinks that neglect of 
the small things makes no difference to the whole, 
or else, owing to laziness and indolence, he neglects 
them, though he thinks they do make a difference. 
Or is there any other way in which neglect occurs? 
For when it is impossible to care for all things, it 
will not in that case be neglect of great things or 
small when a person—be he god or common man— 
fails to care for things which he lacks the power and 
capacity to care for. 

cLin. Of course not. 

aTH. Now to us three let these two men make 
answer, of whom both agree that gods exist, but the 
one asserts that they can be bribed, and the other 
that they neglect the small. First, you both 
assert that the gods know and hear and see all 
things,! and that nothing of all that is apprehended 
by senses or sciences can escape their notice ; do you 
assert that this is so, or what? 

cLIN. That is what we assert.? 

ATH. And further, that they can do all that can 
be done by mortal or immortal? 

cuin. They will, of course, admit that this also is 
the case. 


1 Cp. 641 E. 
2 Here, and in what follows, Clinias is answering on behalf 
of the two misbelievers. 
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ATH. And it is undeniable that all five of us 
agreed that the gods are good, yea, exceeding 
good. 

cLiN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Being, then, such as we agree, is it not 
impossible to allow that they do anything at all in a 
lazy and indolent way? For certainly amongst us 
mortals idleness is the child of cowardice, and lazi- 
ness of idleness and indolence. 

cLIN. Very true. 

ATH. None, then, of the gods is neglectful owing 
to idleness and laziness, seeing that none has any 
part in cowardice. | 

CLIN. You are very right. 

ATH. Further, if they do neglect the small and 
scant things of the All, they will do so either because 
they know that there is no need at all to care for 
any such things or—well, what other alternative is 
there except the opposite of knowing ? 

cLIN. There is none. 

ATH. Shall we then assume, my worthy and ex- 
cellent sir, that you assert that the gods are ignorant, 
and that it is through ignorance that they are 
neglectful when they ought to be showing care,—or 
that they know indeed what is needful, yet act as 
the worst of men are said to do, who, though they 
know that other things are better to do than what 
they are doing, yet do them not, owing to their being 
somehow defeated by pleasures or pains? 

cLIN. Impossible. 

ATH. Do not human affairs share in animate 
nature, and is not man himself, too, the most god- 
fearing of all living creatures? 

cLIN. That is certainly probable. 
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ATH. We affirm that all mortal creatures are 
possessions of the gods, to whom belongs also the 
whole heaven. 

cLIN. Of course. 

ATH. That being so, it matters not whether a 
man says that these things are small or great in the 
eyes of the gods; for in neither case would it behove 
those who are our owners to be neglectful, seeing 
that they are most careful and most good. For let 
us notice this further fact 

cuin. What is it? 

ATH. In regard to perception and power,—are not 
these two naturally opposed in respect of ease and 
difficulty ? 

cLIN. How do you mean? 

aTH. It is more difficult to see and hear small 
things than great ; but everyone finds it more easy 
to move, control and care for things small and few 
than their opposites. 

cuin. Much more. 

atu. When a physician is charged with the 
curing of a whole body, if, while he is willing and 
able to care for the large parts, he neglects the small 
parts and members, will he ever find the whole in 
good condition ? 

cLIN. Certainly not. 

atu. No more will pilots or generals or house- 
managers, nor yet statesmen or any other such 
persons, find that the many and great thrive apart 
from the few and small; for even masons say that 
big stones are not well laid without little stones. 

cLIN. They cannot be. 

ATH. Let us never suppose that God is inferior to 
mortal craftsmen who, the better they are, the more 
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accurately and perfectly do they execute their proper 
tasks, small and great, by one single art,—or that 
God, who is most wise, and both willing and able to 
care, cares not at all for the small things which are 
the easier to care for—like one who shirks the 
labour because he is idle and cowardly,—but only for 
the great. 

cLIN. By no means let us accept such an opinion 
of the gods, Stranger: that would be to adopt a view 
that is neither pious nor true at all. 

ATH. And now, as I think, we have argued quite 
sufficiently with him who loves to censure the gods 
for neglect. 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And it was by forcing him by our arguments 
to acknowledge that what he says is wrong. But 
still he needs also, as it seems to me, some words of 
counsel to act as a charm upon him. | 

cuin. What kind of words, my good sir? 

ATH. Let us persuade the young man by our 
discourse that all things are ordered systematically 
by Him who cares for the World-all with a view to 
the preservation and excellence of the Whole, where- 
of also each part, so far as it can, does and suffers 
what is proper to it. To each of these parts, down 
to the smallest fraction, rulers of their action and 
passion are appointed to bring about fulfilment even 
to the uttermost fraction ; whereof thy portion also, 
O perverse man, is one, and tends therefore always in 
its striving towards the All, tiny though it be. But 
thou failest to perceive that all partial generation is 
for the sake of the Whole, in order that for the life 
of the World-all blissful existence may be secured,— 
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it not being generated for thy sake, but thou for its 
sake. For every physician and every trained crafts- 
man works always for the sake of a Whole, and 
strives after what is best in general, and he produces 
a part for the sake of a whole, and not a whole for 
the sake of a part; but thou art vexed, because thou 
knowest not how what is best in thy case for the 
All turns out best for thyself also, in accordance 
with the power of your common origin. And inas- 
much as soul, being conjoined now with one body, 
now with another, is always undergoing all kinds of 
changes either of itself or owing to another soul, 
there is left for the draughts-player no further 
task,—save only to shift the character that grows 
better to a superior place, and the worse to a worse, 
according to what best suits each of them, so that 
to each may be allotted its appropriate destiny. 

cuin. In what way do you mean? 

atu. The way I am describing is, I believe, that 
in which supervision of all things is most easy for 
the gods. For if one were to shape all things, with- 
out a constant view to the Whole, by transforming 
them (as, for instance, fire into water), instead of 
merely converting one into many or many into one, 
then when things had shared in a first, or second, or 
even third generation,! they would be countless in 
number in such a system of transformations ; but as 
things are, the task before the Supervisor of the 
All is wondrous easy. 

cLin. How do you mean? 

atu. Thus :—Since our King saw that all actions 
involve soul, and contain much good and much evil, 


1 This seems to refer to three stages of the soul’s incar- 
nation ; see p. 367, n. 2. 
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and that body and soul are, when generated, indestruc- 
tible but not eternal,! as are the gods ordained by law 
(for if either soul or body had been destroyed, there 
would never have been generation of living creatures), 
and since He perceived that all soul that is good 
naturally tends always to benefit, but the bad to 
injure,—observing all this, He designed a location 
for each of the parts, wherein it might secure the 
victory of goodness in the Whole and the defeat of 
evil most completely, easily, and well. For this 
purpose He has designed the rule which prescribes 
what kind of character should be set to dwell in what 
kind of position and in what regions;? but the 
causes of the generation of any special kind he left 
to the wills of each one of us men.? For according 
to the trend of our desires and the nature of our 
souls, each one of us generally becomes of a corres- 
ponding character. 

cuin. That is certainly probable. 

ATH. All things that share in soul change, since 
they possess within themselves the cause of change, 
and in changing they move according to the law and 
order of destiny ; the smaller the change of character, 
the less is the movement over surface in space, but 
when the change is great and towards great iniquity, 
then they move towards the deep and the so-called 
lower regions, regarding which—under the names of 
Hades and the like—men are haunted by most fear- 
ful imaginings, both when alive and when disparted 
from their bodies. And whenever the soul gets a 

1 Cp. Zim. 42 B f. where it is said that the soul of the 
good man returns at death to its native star, while that of 
the bad takes the form of a woman in its second, and that 
of a beast in its third incarnation. 

3 Cp. Rep. 617 E. 
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specially large share of either virtue or vice, owing to 
the force of its own will and the influence of its 
intercourse growing strong, then, if it is in union 
with divine virtue, it becomes thereby eminently 
virtuous, and moves to an eminent region, being 
transported by a holy road to another and a better 
region; whereas, if the opposite is the case, it 
changes to the opposite the location of its life’s 
abode. “ This is the just decree of the gods who 
inhabit Olympus,” 1 O thou child and stripling who 
thinkest thou art neglected by the gods,—the decree 
that as thou becomest worse, thou goest to the 
company of the worse souls, and as thou becomest 
better, to the better souls; and that, alike in life and 
in every shape of death, thou both doest and sufferest 
what it is befitting that like should do towards like.2 
From this decree of Heaven neither wilt thou nor 
any other luckless wight ever boast that he has 
escaped ; for this decree is one which the gods who 
have enjoined it have enjoined above all others, and 
meet it is that it should be most strictly observed. 
For by it thou wilt not ever be neglected, neither if 
thou shouldest dive, in thy very littleness, into the 
depths of the earth below, nor if thou shouldest soar 
up to the height of Heaven above; but thou shalt 
pay to the gods thy due penalty, whether thou 
remainest here on earth, or hast passed away to 
Hades, or art transported to a region yet more fear- 
some. And the same rule, let me tell thee, will 
apply also to those whom thou sawest growing to 
great estate from small after doing acts of impiety or 
other such evil,—concerning whom thou didst deem 
that they had risen from misery to happiness, and 


2 Cp. 728 B f., 837 A. 
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didst imagine, therefore, that in their actions, as in 
mirrors, thou didst behold the entire neglect of the 
gods, not knowing of their joint contribution and 
how it contributes to the All. And surely, O most 
courageous of men, thou canst not but suppose that 
this is a thing thou must needs learn. For if a man 
learns not this, he can never sce even an outline of 
the truth, nor will he be able to contribute an account 
of life as regards its happiness or its unhappy fortune. 
If Clinias here and all our gathering of elders succeed 
in convincing thee of this fact, that thou knowest not 
what thou sayest about the gods, then God Himself 
of His grace will aid thee ; but shouldest thou still 
be in need of further argument, give ear to us while 
we argue with the third unbeliever, if thou hast sense 
at all. For we have proved, as I would maintain, 
by fairly sufficient argument that the gods exist and 
care for men ; the next contention, that the gods can 
be won over by wrongdoers,! on the receipt of bribes, 
is one that no one should admit, and we must try to 
refute it by every means in our power., 

cLIN. Admirably spoken : let us do as you say. 

aTH. Come now, in the name of these gods 
themselves I ask—in what way would they come to 
be seduced by us, if seduced they were? Being 
what in their essence and character? Necessarily 
they must be rulers, if they are to be in continual 
control of the whole heaven. 

CLIN. True. 

atu. But to which kind of rulers are they like? 
Or which are like to them, of those rulers whom we 
can fairly compare with them, as small with great? 


1 Cp. Hom. 11. IX. 497 f., rots (Geobs)... AoiBy re rrrlan TE 
waparpwra@o” &vOpwrot ETA. 
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Would drivers of rival teams resemble them, or pilots 
of ships? Or perhaps they might be likened to 
rulers of armies; or possibly they might be compared 
to physicians watching over a war against bodily 
disease, or to farmers fearfully awaiting seasons of 
wonted difficulty for the generation of plants, or else 
to masters of flocks. For seeing that we have agreed > 
among ourselves that the heaven is full of many things 
that are good, and of the opposite kind also, and that 
those not good are the more numerous, such a battle, 
we affirm, is undying, and needs a wondrous watchful- 
ness,—the gods and daemons being our allies, and we 
the possession ? of the gods and daemons; and what 
destroys us is iniquity and insolence combined with 
folly, what saves us, justice and temperance combined 
with wisdom, which dwell in the animate powers of 
the gods, and of which some small trace may be 
clearly seen here also residing in us. But there are 
certain souls that dwell on earth and have acquired 
unjust gain which, being plainly bestial, beseech the 
souls of the guardians—whether they be watch-dogs 
or herdsmen or the most exalted of masters—trying 
to convince them by fawning words and prayerful 
incantations that (as the tales of evil men relate) 
they can profiteer among men on earth without any 
severe penalty: but we assert that the sin now 
mentioned, of profiteering or “over-gaining,” is what 
is called in the case of fleshly bodies “ disease,” * in 


2 Cp. Rep. 609, Symp. 188 A f., where the theory is stated 
that health depends upon the ‘‘ harmony,” or equal balance, 
of the constituent elements of the body (“ heat” and ‘* cold,” 
s‘: moisture” and ‘‘ dryness,”); when any of these (opposite) 
elements is in excess (wAcovexre?), disease sets in. So, too, 
in the ‘body politic,” the excess of due measure by any 
element, or member, is injustice. 
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that of seasons and years “ pestilence,” and in that 
of States and polities, by a verbal change, this same 
sin is called “ injustice.” 

cuin. Certainly. 

ATH. Such must necessarily be the account of the 
matter given by the man who says that the gods are 
always merciful to unjust men and those who act 
unjustly, provided that one gives them a share of 
one’s unjust gains; it is Just as if wolves were to 
give small bits of their prey to watch-dogs, and they 
being mollified by the gifts were to allow them to go 
ravening among the flocks. Is not this the account 
given by the man who asserts that the gods are 
open to bribes ? 

cLIN. It is. 

aru. To which of the guardians aforementioned 
might a man liken the gods without incurring 
ridicule? Is it to pilots, who, when warped them- 
selves by wine’s “ flow and flavour,” 1 overturn both 
ships and sailors? 

cLin. By no means. 

atu. And surely not to drivers ranged up for a 
race and seduced by a gift to lose it in favour of 
other teams? 

cin. If that was the account you gave of them, 
it would indeed be a horrible comparison. 

atu. Nor, surely, to generals or physicians or 
farmers or herdsmen; nor yet to dogs charmed by 
wolves? 

cuin. Hush! That is quite impossible. 

atu. Are not all gods the greatest of all guard- 
1ans, and over the greatest things? 


1 Ji. IX. 500 (quoted above, p. 371, n. 1). 
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cLin. Yes, by far. 

atu. Shall we say that those who watch over the 
fairest things, and who are themselves eminently 
good at keeping watch, are inferior to dogs and 
ordinary men, who would never betray justice for 
the sake of gifts impiously offered by unjust men? 

cuin. By no means; it is an intolerable thing to 
say, and whoever embraces such an opinion would 
most justly be adjudged the worst and most impious 
of all the impious men who practise impiety in all its 
forms. 

atu. May we now say that we have fully proved 
our three propositions—namely, that the gods exist, 
and that they are careful, and that they are wholly 
incapable of being seduced to transgress justice ? 

cuin. Certainly we may; and in these statements 
you have our support. 

arn. And truly they have been made in some- 
what vehement terms, in our desire for victory over 
those wicked men; and our desire for victory was 
due to our fear lest haply, if they gained the mastery 
in argument, they should suppose they had gained 
the right to act as they chose—those men who 
wickedly hold all those false notions about the gods. 
On this account we have been zealous to speak with 
special vigour; and if we have produced any good 
effect, however small, in the way of persuading the 
men to hate themselves and to feel some love for an 
opposite kind of character, then our prelude to the 
laws respecting impiety will not have been spoken 
amiss. 

cuin. Well, there is hope; and if not, at any rate 
no fault will be found with the lawgiver in respect 
of the nature of the argument. 
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ATH. After the prelude it will be proper for us to 
have a statement of a kind suitable to serve as the 
laws’ interpreter, forewarning all the impious to quit 
their ways for those of piety. For those who disobey, 
this shall be the law concerning impiety :—If anyone 
commits impiety either by word or deed, he that 
meets with him shall defend the law by informing the 
magistrates, and the first magistrates who hear of it 
shall bring the man up before the court! appointed 
to decide such cases as the laws direct; and if any 
magistrate on hearing of the matter fail to do this, he 
himself shall be liable to a charge of impiety at the 
hands of him who wishes to punish him on behalf of 
the laws. And if a man be convicted, the court 
shall assess one penalty for each separate act of 
impiety. Imprisonment shall be imposed in every 
case; and since there are three prisons in the State 
(namely, one public prison near the market for 
most cases, to secure the persons of the average 
criminals; a second, situated near the assembly- 
room of the officials who hold nightly assemblies,? 
and named the “reformatory”; and a third, situated 
in the middle of the country, in the wildest and 
loneliest spot possible, and named after “ retribu- 
tion ” 8), and since men are involved in impiety from 
the three causes which we have described, and from 
each such cause two forms of impiety result—conse- 
quently those who sin in respect of religion fall into 
six classes which require to be distinguished, as 
needing penalties that are neither equal nor similar. 
For while those who, though they utterly disbelieve 
in the existence of the gods, possess by nature a just 
character, both hate the evil and, because of their 
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dislike of injustice, are incapable of being induced to 
commit unjust actions, and flee from unjust men and 
love the just, on the other hand, those who, besides 
holding that the world is empty of gods, are afflicted 
by incontinence in respect of pleasures and pains, 
and possess also powerful memories and sharp 
wits—though both these classes share alike in the 
disease of atheism, yet in respect of the amount of 
ruin they bring on other people, the latter class 
would work more and the former less of evil, For 
whereas the one class will be quite frank in its 
language about the gods and about sacrifices and 
oaths, and by ridiculing other people will probably 
convert others to its views, unless it meets with 
punishment, the other class, while holding the same 
opinions as the former, yet being specially “ gifted 
by nature” and being full of craft and guile, is the 
class out of which are manufactured many diviners and 
experts in all manner of jugglery; and from it, too, 
there spring sometimes tyrants and demagogues and 
generals, and those who plot by means of peculiar 
mystic rites of their own, and the devices of those 
who are called “sophists.’” Of these there may be 
many kinds; but those which call for legislation are 
two, of which the “ironic” t kind commits sins that 
deserve not one death only or two, while the other 
kind requires both admonition and imprisonment. 
Likewise also the belief that the gods are neglectful 
breeds two other kinds of impiety; and the belief in 
their being open to bribes, other two. These kinds 
being thus distinguished, those criminals who suffer 
from folly,? being devoid of evil disposition and 
character, shall be placed by the judge according to 
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law in the reformatory for a period of not less than 
five years, during which time no other of the citizens 
shall hold intercourse with them, save only those 
who take part in the nocturnal assembly, and they 
shall company with them to minister to their souls’ 
salvation by admonition; and when the period of 
their incarceration has expired, if any of them seems 
to be reformed, he shall dwell with those who are 
reformed, but if not, and if he be convicted again on 
a like charge, he shall be punished by death. But 
as to all those who have become like ravening 
beasts, and who, besides holding that the gods 
are negligent or open to bribes, despise men, 
charming the souls of many of the living, and claim- 
ing that they charm the souls of the dead, and 
promising to persuade the gods by bewitching them, 
as it were, with sacrifices, prayers and incantations,” 
and who try thus to wreck utterly not only individuals, 
but whole families and States for the sake of money, 
—if any of these men be pronounced guilty, the 
court shall order him to be imprisoned according to 
law in the mid-country gaol, and shall order that no 
free man shall approach such criminals at any time, 
and that they shall receive from the servants a ration 
of food as fixed by the Law-wardens. And he that 
dies shall be cast outside the borders without burial ; 
and if any free man assist in burying him, he shall 
be liable to a charge of impiety at the hands of any- 
one who chooses to prosecute. And if the dead 
man leaves children fit for citizenship, the guardians 
of orphans shall take them also under their charge 
from the day of their father’s conviction, just as 
much as any other orphans. 


1 Cp. 908 A. 3 Cp. 933 A, Rep. 364 B f. s 
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For all these offenders one general law must be 
laid down, such as will cause the majority of 
them not only to offend less against the gods b 
word and deed, but also to become less foolish, 
through being forbidden to trade in religion il- 
legally. To deal comprehensively with all such 
cases the following law shall be enacted :—No one 
shall possess a shrine in his own house: when any- 
one is moved in spirit to do sacrifice, he shall go 
to the public places to sacrifice, and he shall hand 
over his oblations to the priests and priestesses to 
whom belongs the consecration thereof; and he 
himself, together with any associates he may choose, 
shall join in the prayers. This procedure shall be 
observed for the following reasons :—It is no easy 
task to found temples and gods, and to do this 
rightly needs much deliberation ; yet it is customary 
for all women especially, and for sick folk everywhere, 
and those in peril or in distress (whatever the nature 
of the distress), and conversely for those who have 
had a slice of good fortune, to dedicate whatever 
happens to be at hand at the moment, and to vow 
sacrifices and promise the founding of shrines to gods 
and demi-gods and children of gods; and through 
terrors caused by waking visions or by dreams, and in 
like manner as they recall many visions and try to 
provide remedies for each of them, they are wont to 
found altars and shrines, and to fill with them every 
house and every village, and open places too, and 
every spot which was the scene of such experiences. 
For all these reasons their action should be governed 
by the law now stated; and a further reason is this 
—to prevent impious men from acting fraudulently in 
regard to these matters also, by setting up shrines and 
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altars in private houses, thinking to propitiate the 
gods privily by sacrifices and vows, and thus increasing 
infinitely their own iniquity, whereby they make 
both themselves and those better men who allow 
them guilty in the eyes of the gods, so that the 
whole State reaps the consequences of their impiety 
in some degree—and deserves to reap them. The 
lawgiver himself, however, will not be blamed by 
the god; for this shall be the law laid down :— 
Shrines of the gods no one must possess in a private 
house; and if anyone is proved to possess and 
worship at any shrine other than the public shrines 
—be the possessor man or woman,—and if he is 
guilty of no serious act of impiety, he that notices 
the fact shall inform the Law-wardens, and they 
shall give orders for the private shrines to be 
removed to the public temples, and if the owner 
disobeys the order, they shall punish him until he 
removes them. And if anyone be proved to have 
committed an impious act, such as is not the venial 
offence of children, but the serious irreligion of 
grown men, whether by setting up a shrine on 
private ground, or on public ground, by doing sacri- 
fice to any gods whatsoever, for sacrificing in a state 
of impurity he shall be punished with death. And 
the Law wardens shall judge what is a childish or 
venial offence and what not, and then shall bring 
the offenders before the court, and shall impose 
upon them the due penalty for their impiety, 
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ATH. In the next place our business transactions 
one with another will require proper regulation. 
The following will serve for a comprehensive rule :— 
So far as possible, no one shall touch my goods nor 
move them in the slightest degree, if he has in no 
wise at all got my consent; and I must act in like 
manner regarding the goods of all other men, keeping 
a prudent mind. As the first of such things let us 
mention treasure: that which a man has laid by in 
store for himself and his family (he not being one of 
my parents), | must never pray to the gods to find, 
nor, if I do find it, may I move it, nor may I ever 
tell of it to the soothsayers (so-called), who are 
certain to counsel me to take up what is laid down 
in the ground. For never should I gain so much 
pecuniary profit by its removal, as I should win 
increase in virtue of soul and in justice by not re- 
moving it; and by preferring to gain justice in my 
soul rather than money in my purse, I should be 
winning a greater in place of a lesser gain, and that 
too in a better part of me. The rule, “Thou shalt 
not move the immovable,” is rightly applicable to 
many cases; and the case before us is one of them. 
And men ought also to believe the stories told about 
these matters,—how that such conduct is injurious 
to the getting of children. But if any man proves 
to be both regardless of children and neglectful of 
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the legislator, and, without the consent of the 
depositor, takes up a treasure which neither he 
himself nor any of his forefathers has deposited, 
and thus breaks a law most fair, and that most com- 
prehensive ordinance of the noble man! who said, 
“Take not up what you laid not down,’—the man 
who despises these two lawgivers and takes up what 
he has not laid down himself, it being no small 
thing but sometimes a vast quantity of treasure,— 
what penalty should such a man suffer? God knows 
what, at the hands of gods; but the man that first 
notices an act of this kind shall report it, if it 
occur in the city, to the city-stewards, or if in a 
public market, to the market-stewards; and if it 
occur in the country outside, he shall declare it to 
the rural stewards and their officers. And when 
such declarations are made, the State shall send to 
Delphi;? and whatever the god pronounces con- 
cerning the goods and him that moved them, that 
the State shall execute, acting as agent on behalf 
of the oracles of the god. And if the informer be 
a free man, he shall win a reputation for virtue, but 
for vice if he fail to inform; and if he be a slave, as 
a reward for informing it will be right that he should 
be set free, by the State offering his price to his 
master, whereas he shall be punished by death if 
he fail to give information. 

Following on this there should come next a 
similar rule about matters great and small, to re- 
inforce it. If a man, whether willingly or un- 
willingly, leaves any of his goods behind, he that 
happens on them shall let them lie, believing 
that the Goddess of the Wayside? guards them, as 
things dedicated to her divinity by the law. Should 
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anyone transgress this rule and disobediently take 
up such things and carry them home, he being a 
slave and the article of small value, then the man 
who meets with him, being over thirty years old, 
shall scourge him with many stripes; but if he be 
a free man, he shall not only be accounted illiberal] 
and a rebel against the laws, but he shall in addition 
pay back ten times the value of the article moved 
to the man who left it behind. And if one man 
charges another with possessing any of his goods, 
be it great or small, and the man so charged allows 
that he has the article, but denies that it is the 
other man’s,—then, if the article in question has 
been registered* with the magistrates according to 
law, the plaintiff shall summon the man who possesses 
it before the magistrate, and he shall produce it in 
court. And the article being thus exhibited, if it be 
clearly recorded in the records to which of the dis- 
putants it belongs, he shall take it and depart; but 
should it belong to another third party, not then 
present, whichever of the two claimants produces a 
sufficient guarantor shall take it away on behalf of 
the absent party, in pursuance of his right of re- 
moval, to hand it over to him. But if the article in 
dispute be not registered with the magistrates, it 
shall be kept in charge of the three senior magis- 
trates up to the time of the trial; and if the article 
in pledge be a beast, the man that loses the case 
concerning it shall pay the magistrates for its keep; 
and the magistrates shall decide the case within 
three days. 

Any person—provided that he be in his senses 
—may lay hands, if he wishes, on his own slave, 
to employ him for any lawful purpose; and on be- 
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half of another man (one of his relatives or friends) 
he may lay hands on the runaway slave, to secure 
his safe keeping. And if a man tries to remove to 
freedom anyone who is being carried off as a slave, 
the man who is carrying him off shall let him g°; 
and he that is removing him shall do so on the 
production of three substantial sureties, but not 
otherwise; and if anyone removes a slave contrary 
to these conditions, he shall be liable for assault, 
and if convicted he shall pay double his registered 
value to the man deprived. And aman may arrest 
also a freedman, if in any case he fails to attend, or 
to attend sufficiently, on those who have freed him ; 
and such tendance shall consist in the coming of 
the freedman three times a month to the home of 
the man that freed him, and there undertaking to 
do those duties which are both just and feasible, and 
in regard to marriage also to act as may seem good 
also to his former master. The freedman shall not 
be permitted to be more wealthy than the man who 
freed him; and, if he is, the excess shall be made 
over to his master. He that is let go free shall not 
remain in the country more than twenty years, but 
shall depart, like all other foreigners, taking with 
him all the property he owns,—unless he gains the 
consent of the magistrates and also of the man who 
freed him. And if a freedman, or any other foreigner, 
acquire property exceeding in amount the third 
valuation,? within thirty days from the day on which 
he acquires this excess he shall take his own property 
and depart, and he shall have no further right to 
request from the magistrates permission to remain ; 
and if he disobeys these rules and is summoned 
before the court and convicted, he shall be punished 
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by death, and his goods shall be confiscated. Such 
cases shall be tried before the tribal courts, unless 
the parties first get a settlement of their charges 
against one another before neighbours or chosen 
. jurors. 

If anyone claims as his own the beast of any 
other man, or any other of his chattels, the man 
who holds it shall refer the matter to the person 
who, as being its substantial and lawful owner, sold 
it or gave it, or made it over to him in some other 
valid way; and this he shall do within thirty days, 
if the reference be made to a citizen or metic in 
the city, or, in the case of a foreign delivery, within 
five months, of which the middle month shall be 
that which includes the summer solstice.4 And when 
one man makes an exchange with another by an act 
of buying or selling, the exchange shall be made by 
a transfer of the article in the place appointed there- 
for in the market, and nowhere else, and by payment 
of the price on the spot, and no purchase or sale 
shall be made on credit;* and if anyone makes an 
exchange with another otherwise or in other places, 
trusting the man with whom he is dealing, he shall 
do so on the understanding that there are no suits 
by law touching things not sold according to the 
rules now prescribed. As regards club-collections,4 
whoso wishes may collect as a friend among friends ; 
but if any dispute arises concerning the collection, 
they must act on the understanding that in regard 
to these matters no legal actions are possible. If 
any man receives for the sale of any article a price 
of not less than fifty drachmae, he shall be com- 


4 4.6. of subscriptions due from members of a (dining) club, 
or of money raised as a loan to a member in time of need. 
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pelled to remain in the city for ten days, and the 
seller’s residence shall be made known to the buyer, 
because of the charges which are commonly brought 
in connexion with such transactions, and because of 
the acts of restitution permitted by law. Such legal 
restitution, or non-restitution, shall be on this wise :— 
If a man sell a slave who is suffering from phthisis 
or stone or strangury or the “sacred disease” 1 (as 
it is called), or from any other complaint, mental 
or physical, which most men would fail to notice, 
although it be prolonged and hard to cure,—in case 
the purchaser be a doctor or a trainer, it shall not 
be possible for him to gain restitution for such a 
case, nor yet if the seller warned the purchaser of 
the facts. But if any professional person sell any 
such slave to a lay person, the buyer shall claim 
restitution within six months, saving only in the 
case of epilepsy, for which disease he shall be per- 
mitted to claim within twelve months. The action 
shall be tried before a bench of doctors nominated 
and chosen by both the parties; and the party that 
loses his case shall pay double the selling price of 
the slave. Ifa lay person sells to a lay person, there 
shall be the same right of restitution and trial as in 
the cases just mentioned ; but the losing party shall 
pay the selling price only. If a man wittingly sells 
a murderer, if the buyer is aware of the fact, he 
shall have no claim to restitution for the purchase 
of such an one; but if the buyer be ignorant, he 
shall have right of restitution as soon as the fact is 
perceived, and the trial shall take place before a 
court of the five youngest Law-wardens, and if it 
be decided that the seller acted wittingly, he shall 
purify the houses of the buyer as ordained by the 
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interpreters,' and he shall pay three times the selling 
price to the buyer. 

He that exchanges for money either money or any- 
thing else, living or not living, shall give and receive 
every such article unadulterated, conforming to the 
law; and touching all knavery of this sort, as in the 
case of other laws, let us hearken to a prelude. 
Adulteration should be regarded by every man as 
coming under the same head as falsehood and fraud— 
a class of actions concerning which the mob are wont 
to say, wrongly, that any such action will generally 
be right if it be done opportunely: but the proper 
‘ opportunity,” the when and the where, they leave 
unprescribed and undefined, so that by this saying 
they often bring loss both to themselves and to others. 
But it is not fitting for the lawgiver to leave this 
matter undefined ; he must always declare clearly the 
limitations, great or small, and this shall now be 
done:—No man, calling the gods to witness, shall 
commit, either by word or deed, any falsehood, fraud 
or adulteration, if he does not mean to be most 
hateful to the gods; and such an one is he who 
without regard of the gods swears oaths falsely, and 
he also who lies in the presence of his superiors. 
Now the better are the superiors of the worse, and 
the older in general of the younger ; wherefore also 
parents are superior to their offspring, men to women 
and children, rulers to ruled.? And it will be proper 
for all to revere all these classes of superiors, whether 
they be in other positions of authority or in offices 
of State above all; and to enforce this is just the 


1 The officials in charge of (Delphic) religious rites ; cp. 
759 C, 828 B. 
2 Cp. 690 A ff. 
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purpose of our present discourse. For everyone who 
adulterates any market commodity, lies and deceives 
and, calling Heaven to witness, takes an oath in 
front of the laws and cautions of the market- 
stewards, neither regarding men nor revering gods. 
Certainly it is a good practice to refrain from sullying 
lightly divine names, and to behave with such purity 
and holiness as most of us generally exhibit in matters 
of religion; if however this rule is disobeyed, the 
law runs thus:—He that sells any article in the 
market shall never name two prices for what he is 
selling; he shall name one price only, and if he 
fails to get this, he will be entitled to take the 
article away; but he shall not put any other price, 
greater or less, upon it on that day; and there shall 
be no puffing or taking of oaths about anything put 
up for sale. If any man disobeys these rules, any 
townsman who is present, not being under thirty years 
of age, shall punish with a beating the seller who 
swears, and he shall do so with impunity; but if he 
is disobedient and neglects to do so, he shall be liable 
to reprobation for betraying the laws. And if a man 
is selling an adulterated article, and is incapable of 
obeying our present rules, any person who is present 
and aware of the fact and able to expose him shall 
take for himself the adulterated article, if he expose 
him before a magistrate, he being himself a slave ora 
metic,—but if he be a citizen, he shall be declared 
to be wicked, as a robber of the gods, if he fail to 
expose the guilty man; while if he does expose him, 
he shall offer the article to the gods who preside 
over the market. He that is found out in selling 
any such article, in addition to being deprived of 
the adulterated article, shall be beaten in the market- 
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place with stripes—one stripe for every drachma in 
the price he asks for the article—after that the 
herald has first proclaimed the crimes for which 
the seller is to be beaten. Touching acts of fraud 
and wrongful acts done by sellers, the market- 
stewards and the Law-wardens, after making enquiry 
from experts in each trade, shall write out rules as 
to what the seller ought to do or avoid doing, and 
shall post them up on a pillar in front of the stewards’ 
office, to serve as written laws and clear instructors 
for those engaged in business in the market. The 
duties of the city-stewards have been fully stated 
already ;1 in case any addition seems to be required, 
they shall inform the Law-wardens, and write out what 
seems to be wanting; and they shall post up on the 
pillar at the city-stewards’ office both the primary and 
the secondary regulations pertaining to their office. 
Following close upon practices of adulteration 
follow practices of retail trading; concerning which, 
as a whole, we shall first offer counsel and argument, 
and then impose on it a law. The natural purpose 
for which all retail trading comes into existence in a 
State is not loss, but precisely the opposite ; for how 
can any man be anything but a benefactor if he 
renders even and symmetrical the distribution of 
any kind of goods which before was unsymmetrical 
and uneven? And this is, we must say, the effect 
produced by the power of money, and we must 
declare that the merchant is ordained for this pur- 
pose. And the hireling and the innkeeper and the 
rest—-some more and some less respectable trades,— 
all have this function, namely, to provide all men 
with full satisfaction of their needs and with even- 


1 Cp. 759 A ff., 849 Ef., 881C. 
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ness in their properties.1 Let us see then wherein 
trade is reputed to be a thing not noble nor even 
respectable, and what has caused it to be disparaged, 
in order that we may remedy by law parts of it 
at least, if not the whole. This is an undertaking, it 
would seem, of no slight importance, and one that 
calls for no little courage. 

clin. How do you mean? 

atu. My dear Clinias, small is the class of men 
--rare by nature and trained, too, with a superlative 
training—who, when they fall into divers needs and 
lusts, are able to stand out firmly for moderation, 
and who, when they have the power of taking much 
wealth, are sober, and choose what is of due measure 
rather than what is large. The disposition of the mass 
of mankind is exactly the opposite of this ; when they 
desire, they desire without limit, and when they can 
make moderate gains, they prefer to gain insatiably ; 
and it is because of this that all the classes con- 
cerned with retail trade, commerce, and inn-keeping 
are disparaged and subjected to violent abuse. Now 
if anyone were to do what never will be done 
(Heaven forbid !}—but I shall make the supposition, 
ridiculous though it is—namely, compel the best 
men everywhere for a certain period to keep inns 
or to peddle or to carry on any such trade,—or even 
to compel women by some necessity of fate to take 
part in such a mode of life,—then we should learn 
how that each of these callings is friendly and 
desirable; and if all these callings were carried on 
according to a rule free from corruption, they would 
be honoured with the honour which one pays to a 
mother or a nurse. But as things are now, when- 
ever a man has planted his house, with a view to 
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retail trade, in a desert place and with all the roads 
from it lengthy, if in this welcome lodging he 
receives travellers in distress, providing tranquillity 
and calm to those buffeted by fierce storms or restful 
coolness after torrid heat,—the next thing is that, 
instead of treating them as comrades and providing 
friendly gifts as well as entertainment, he holds them 
to ransom, as if they were captive foemen in his hands, 
demanding very high sums of unjust and unclean 
ransom-money ; it is criminal practices such as this, 
in the case of all these trades, that afford grounds of 
complaint against this way of succouring distress. 
For these evils, then, the lawgiver must in each case 
provide a medicine. It is an old and true saying that 
it is hard to fight against the attack of two foes} 
from opposite quarters, as in the case of diseases and 
many other things; and indeed our present fight in 
this matter is against two foes, poverty and plenty, 
of which the one corrupts the soul of men with 
luxury, while the other by means of pain plunges 
it into shamelessness. What remedy, then, is to be 
found for this disease in a State gifted with under- 
standing? The first is to employ the trading class 
as little as possible; the second, to assign to that 
class those men whose corruption would prove no 
great loss to the State; the third, to find a means 
whereby the dispositions of those engaged in these 
callings may not quite so easily become infected by 
shamelessness and meanness of soul. After the 
declarations now made, let our law on these matters 
1 Cp. Phaedo 89 C: xpos Súo Aéyerai ovd’ ó ‘HpaxAijs olds Te 
elvai. 


2 Cp. 679 B, 705 B. 


3 [òppâs] bracketed by Wagner: airxpõs Zur., vulg. 
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(Heaven prosper it!) run in this wise :--Amongst 
the Magnesians,| whom the god is restoring and 
founding afresh, none of all the landholders who 
belong to the 5040 houses shall, either willingly or 
unwillingly, become a retail trader or a merchant, or 
engage in any menial service for private persons who 
do not make an equal return to himself, save only 
for his father and mother and those of a stil] earlier 
generation, and all that are elder than himself, they 
being gentlemen? and his a gentleman’s service. 
What is becoming, what unbecoming a gentleman it 
is not easy to fix by law; it shall, however, be 
decided by those persons who have achieved public 
distinction 3 for their aversion to the one and their 
devotion to the other. If any citizen in any craft 
engages in ungentlemanly peddling, whoso will shall 
indict him for shaming his family before a bench of 
those adjudged to be the first in virtue, and if it 
be held that he is sullying his paternal hearth by an 
unworthy calling, he shall be imprisoned for a year 
and so restrained therefrom; if he repeats the 
offence, he shall get two years’ imprisonment, and 
for each subsequent conviction the period of im- 
prisonment shall go on being doubled. Now comes 
a second law :—Whosoever intends to engage in 
retail trade must be a resident alien or a foreigner. 
And thirdly, this third law :—In order that such an 
one may be as good as possible, or as little as 
possible bad, he being a resident in our State, the 
Law-wardens must bear in mind that they are 
guardians not only of those who, being well-trained 
both by birth and nurture, are easy to guard from 
lawless and evil ways, but also of those who are 


3 Cp. 914 A, 922 A ff. 
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otherwise, and who follow pursuits which greatly 
tend to urge them on the road to vice; and these 
they must guard the more. Accordingly, with 
respect to retail trading, which is a multifarious 
occupation, embracing many callings of a similar 
nature,—with respect (I mean) to so many branches 
of it as are allowed to exist, as being deemed 
absolutely necessary to the State,—concerning these 
the procedure shall be the same as that previously 
prescribed in the case of the kindred matter of 
adulteration!: the Law-wardens must meet in con- 
sultation with experts in every branch of retail trade, 
and at their meetings they must consider what 
standard of profits and expenses produces a moderate 
gain for the trader, and the standard of profits and 
expenses thus arrived at they must prescribe in 
writing; and this they must insist on—the market- 
stewards, the city-stewards, and the rural stewards, 
each in their own sphere. So possibly, by this means, 
retail trade would be of benefit to all classes, and 
would do but little damage to those in the States 
who practise it. 

Touching agreements, whenever a man undertakes 
and fails to fulfil his agreement—unless it be such 
as is forbidden by the laws or by a decree, or onë 
made under forcible and unjust compulsion, or when 
the man is involuntarily prevented from fulfilling it 
owing to some unforeseen accident,—in all other 
cases of unfulfilled agreements, actions may be 
brought before the tribal courts, if the parties are 
unable to come to a previous settlement before 
arbitrators or neighbours. Sacred to Hephaestus 
and Athena is the class of craftsmen who have 
furnished our life with the arts, and to Ares and 
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Athena belong those who safeguard the products of 
these craftsmen by other defensive arts; rightly is 
this class also sacred to these deities. These all 
continually serve both the country and the people: 
the one class are leaders in the contests of war, the 
others produce for pay instruments and works; and 
it would be unseemly for these men to lie concerning 
their crafts, because of their reverence for their 
divine ancestors. lf any craftsman fail to execute 
his work within the time named, owing to baseness 
—he not revering the god who gives him his liveli- 
hood, but deeming him (in his blindness of mind) 
to be merciful because of his kinship,—he shall, in 
the first place, pay a penalty to the god, and, 
secondly, there shall be a law enacted to suit his 
case :—He shall owe the price of the works regard- 
ing which he has lied to the person who gave him 
the order, and within the stated time he shall 
execute them all over again gratis. And as it coun- 
selled the seller, so the law counsels the contractor 
who undertakes a work not to give in too high an 
estimate for it, but to estimate it simply at its real 
worth ; this same charge the law gives, I say, to the 
contractor, for he as a craftsman certainly knows 
what its worth is. In States composed of gentle- 
men it is wrong for a craftsman to try by his art 
(which is essentially truthful and sincere) to impose 
artfully upon lay persons ; and in such cases the 
wronged shall be entitled to prosecute the wrong- 
doer. If, on the other hand, a man who has given 
an order to a craftsman fails to pay him his wage 
duly according to the legal agreement, and sets at 
naught Zeus, the Patron of the State, and Athena, 
who are partners in the constitution,—thereby dis- 
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solving great partnerships through love of a little 
gain,—then, with the help of the gods, this law shall 
lend aid to the bonds that unite the State :-—Who- 
soever has previously received the work ordered and 
fails to pay the price within the period agreed shall 
be bound to pay double the price; and if a year 
have elapsed, although all other monies on loan are 
barren} this man shall pay as interest one obol on 
each drachma for every month? of arrears; and 
actions for these cases shall take place before the 
tribal courts. 

And now that we have made mention of craftsmen 
in general, it is right to allude in passing to those 
whose craft is military security,—that is to say, 
military commanders and all experts in such matters. 
As to the former craftsmen, so to these men, as 
craftsmen of another sort,—whenever any of them, 
either voluntarily or under orders, undertakes any 
public work and executes it well,—whosoever shall 
duly pay to these men those honours which are the 
soldier’s wages, him the law will never weary of 
lauding; but if he has previously received some noble 
work of a military kind and fails to pay for it, the law 
will blame him. So, touching this matter, let there 
be laid down this law, coupled with laudation,—a 
law which counsels rather than compels the mass of 
citizens to honour as second in merit those brave men 
who, either by bold deeds or by military devices, are 
protectors of the State ; for first in merit come those 
on whom the greatest reward must be bestowed— 
namely, those who have proved themselves able pre- 


2 As a drachma = 6 obols, the interest would amount to 
2U0 p.c. per annum. 
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eminently to honour the written code of the good 
lawgivers.+ 

We have now made regulations for most of the 
more important business dealings between man and 
man, excepting those regarding orphans and the 
care of orphans by their guardians; so, after those 
now dealt with, these matters must necessarily 
receive some kind of regulation. All these have 
their starting-points either in the desire of those at 
the point of death to devise their property, or in the 
accidental cases of those who die without making a 
testament; and it was in view of the complex and 
difficult nature of these cases, Clinias, that I made 
use of the word “ necessarily.” And it is, indeed, 
impossible to leave them without regulation; for 
individuals might set down many wishes both at 
variance with one another and contrary to the laws 
as well as to the dispositions of the living, and also 
to their own former dispositions in the days before 
they proposed making a will, if any will that a man 
makes were to be granted absolute and unconditionai 
validity, no matter what his state of mind at the end 
of his life. For most of us are more or less in a dull 
and enfeebled state of mind, when we imagine that 
we are nearly at the point of death. 

cuin. What do you mean by this, Stranger? 

aru. A man at the point of death, Clinias, is a 
difficult subject, and overflowing with speech that is 
most alarming and vexatious to a lawgiver. 

cLin. How so? 

atu. Since he claims to be lord of all he has, he 
is wont to speak angrily. 

cun. What will he say? 

atu. ‘Good heavens!” he cries, “what a mon- 
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strous shame it is, if [ am not to be allowed at all to 
give, or not give, my own things to whomsoever I 
will—and more to one, less to another, according as 
they have proved themselves good to me or bad, 
when fully tested in times of sickness, or else in old 
age and in other happenings of every kind.” 

cuin. And do you not think, Stranger, that what 
they say is right? 

atu, What I think, Clinias, is this—that the old 
lawgivers were cowardly, and gave laws with a short 
view and a slight consideration of human affairs. 

cuin. How do you mean? 

ATH. It was through fear, my dear sir, of that 
angry speech that they made the law allowing a 
man unconditionally to dispose by will of his goods 
exactly how he pleases. But you and I will make a 
more suitable answer to those in your State who are 
at the point of death. 

cun. In what way? 

ATH. O friends, we will say, for you, who are 
literally but creatures of a day, it is hard at 
present to know your own possessions and, as the 
Pythian oracle declares,’ your own selves, to boot. 
So I, as lawgiver, make this ruling—that both 
you yourself and this your property are not your 
own, but belong to the whole of your race, both 
past and future, and that still more truly does all 
your race and its property belong to the State; and 
this being so, I will not willingly consent if anyone 
persuades you to make a will contrary to what is 
best, by fawning on you and helping you when 
afflicted by disease or age; rather will I legislate 


1 Alluding to the dictum, ‘‘ Know thyself”; cp. Protag. 
343 B. 
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with a general view to what is best for your whole 
race and State, justly accounting of minor import- 
ance the interest of the individual. May it be that 
you will feel kindly disposed and at peace with us 
as you journey towards that bourne whither, by the 
natural law of our human life, you now are travel- 
ling: the rest of your affairs shall be our care, and 
we will watch over them all, without exception, to 
the best of our power. This shall serve, Clinias, 
alike for consolation and for prelude for both the 
living and the dying, and the law shall run as 
follows :— 

Whosoever writes a will disposing of his pro- 
perty, if he be the father of children, he shall 
first write down the name of whichever of his sons 
he deems worthy to be his heir, and if he offers any 
one of his other children to another man to be 
adopted by him, this also he shall write down; and 
if he has any son besides that is not adopted for any 
lot,! of whom he has hopes that he will be sent out 
by law to a colony, to him the father shall be 
allowed to give so much of his other property as he 
wishes, saving only the ancestral lot and all the 
equipment of that lot; and if there be several more 
sons, the father shall divide among them the surplus, 
over and above the lot, in whatever way he chooses. 
And if a son already possesses a house, he shall not 
assign him goods, and so likewise in the case of a 
daughter, if she is betrothed to a husband, he shall 
not assign goods, but if not so betrothed, he shall 
assign. And if, after the will is made, it is dis- 
covered that one of the sons or daughters owns a lot 
in the district, then that person shall resign his 
legacy in favour of the heir of him that made the 
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will. If the testator leave no male children, but 
females, he shall bequeath to whichever daughter he 
chooses a husband, and to himself a son, and write 
him down as his heir;! and if a man has a son, 
whether his own or adopted, who dies in childhood 
before reaching man’s estate, in this case also, when 
making his will, he shall state in writing who is to 
be his son’s successor, and with happier luck. If 
any testator be wholly childless, he shall take out a 
tenth part of his surplus property and shall give it to 
any person, if he so chooses; but all the rest he 
shall hand over to his adopted heir, and him he shall 
make his son with mutual good-will and the blessing 
of the law. 

When a man’s children need guardians, if he 
die after making a will and naming what persons 
and how many he desires to act as guardians to 
his children, and if they are willing and consent to 
act, then the choice of guardians in this document 
shall be final; but if a man dies either wholly 
intestate or having omitted from his will the choice 
of guardians, then the nearest of kin on both the 
father’s and the mother’s side, two from each side, 
together with one of the friends of the deceased, 
shall act as official guardians, and these the Law- 
wardens shall appoint in the case of each orphan 
that requires them. All that appertains to guardian- 
ship and the orphans shall be supervised by fifteen 
of the Law-wardens, who shall be the eldest of the 
whole body, and shall divide themselves into threes 
according to seniority, three acting one year and 
another three a second year, until five yearly periods 


l je. he shall select a citizen to become his heir by 
marrying one of his daughters. 
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have passed in rotation ; and this process shall go on, 
so far as possible, without a break. 

And if any man die wholly intestate, leaving 
children that require guardianship, his unfriended 
children shall share in these same laws. And if 
a man meets with some unforeseen mischance and 
leaves daughters, he shall pardon the lawgiver if 
he regulates the betrothal of the daughters with 
an eye to two points out of three—namely, nearness 
of kinship and the security of the lot—and omits 
the third point, which a father would take into 
consideration,—namely, the selecting out of all 
the citizens of a person suited by character and 
conduct to be a son to himself and a spouse for 
his daughter,—if, I say, the lawgiver passes this 
over owing to the impossibility of taking it into 
consideration. Accordingly, the law that we shall 
enact, as the best in our power touching such 
matters, will be this:—If a man dies intestate and 
leaves daughters, that brother who is born of the 
same father or of the same mother and who is with- 
out a lot shall take the daughter! and the lot of the 
deceased; failing a brother, if there be a brother's 
son, the procedure shall be the same, provided that 
the parties be of an age suited the one to the other ; 
failing one of these, the same rule shall hold for a 
sister’s son; then, fourthly, for a father’s brother ; 
and, fifthly, for his son; and, sixthly, for the son of 
a father’s sister. In like manner, if a man leaves 
female children, the right of kinship shall proceed 
always by degrees of consanguinity, going up through 
brothers and brother’s children, first the males, and 
secondly the females in one line. 

The suitability or otherwise of the time of 
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marriage the judge shall decide by inspection, 
viewing the males naked and the females naked 
down to the navel. And if there be in the family 
a lack of kinsmen as far as brother’s grand- 
children, and likewise as far as grandfather's 
children, whomsoever of the other citizens the 
girl, aided by her guardians, shall choose, that 
man (if both he and the girl are willing) shall 
become the heir of the deceased and the spouse 
of his daughter. Moreover, there might be times 
when there was an unusual dearth of such men in 
the city itself: so if any girl, being at a loss to find 
a spouse on the spot, sees one that has emigrated 
to a colony and desires that he should become heir 
to her father’s property, if so be that he is related, 
he shall proceed to the lot, according to the ordin- 
ance of the law; but if he be outside the kin, and 
there be no one of near kin in the State, then by 
the choice of the guardians and of the daughter 
of the deceased he shall be entitled to marry and 
to take the lot of the intestate man on his return 
home. 

Whosoever dies intestate, being without any issue, 
male or female, in his case all other matters shall be 
governed by the previous law; and a man and 
woman from the family shall in each such instance 
go into the deserted house as joint assignees, and 
their claim to the lot shall be made valid; and the 
female claims to inheritance shall come in this order 
—first, a sister; second, a brother's daughter ; third, 
a sister's daughter; fourth, a father’s sister ; fifth, a 
father’s brother’s daughter; sixth, a father’s sister's 
daughter; and these shall share the home with the 
male kinsmen according to the degree of relationship 
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and right, as we previously enacted. Now we must 
not fail to notice how burdensome such a law may 
prove, in that sometimes it harshly orders the next 
of kin to the deceased to marry his kinswoman, and 
that it appears to overlook the thousands of impedi- 
ments which in human life prevent men from being 
willing to obey such orders and cause them to prefer 
any other alternative, however painful, in cases 
where either of the parties ordered to marry is 
suffering from diseases or defects of mind or body. 
Some might suppose that the lawgiver-is paying no 
heed to these considerations, but they would be 
wrong. On behalf, therefore, of the lawgiver as 
well as of him to whom the law applies let a kind of 
general prelude be uttered, requesting those to 
whom the order is given to pardon the lawgiver 
because it is impossible for him, in his care for the 
public interests, to control also the private mis- 
fortunes which befall individuals, and requesting 
pardon also for the subjects of the law, inasmuch as 
they are naturally unable at times to carry out 
ordinances of the lawgiver laid down by him in 
ignorance. 

cLIN. As regards this, Stranger, what would be 
the most rational course of action to adopt? 

ATH. It is necessary, Clinias, that for laws of this 
kind, and those whom they affect, arbitrators should 
be chosen. 

cLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. It might happen that a nephew, who has a 
rich father, would be loth to take to wife his uncle's 
daughter, giving himself airs and being minded to 
make a grander match. Or again, when what the 
lawgiver enjoins would be a fearful calamity, a man 
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might be compelled to disobey the law—for instance, 
when the law would force him to enter into an 
alliance with madness or some other dire affliction 
of body or soul, such as makes life intolerable for 
the person so allied. This statement of ours shall 
now be laid down as a lawin the following terms :— 
If any man have a complaint against the ordained 
laws concerning testaments in respect of any detail, 
and especially of those relating to marriage; and 
if he affirms on oath that of a truth the lawgiver 
himself, were he alive and present, would never 
have compelled the parties to act as they are now 
being compelled to act in respect of marrying and 
giving in marriage ; and if, on the other hand, some 
relative or guardian supports the compulsion of the 
law; what we declare is that the lawgiver has left 
us the fifteen Law-wardens to act for the orphans, 
male and female, as both arbitrators and parents, 
and to these all who dispute about any such matters 
shall go for judgment, and their verdict shall be 
carried out as final. If, however, anyone maintains 
that this is to confer too much power on the Law- 
wardens, he shall summon his opponents before the 
court of select judges! and secure a decision regard- 
ing the points in dispute. On him that is defeated 
there shall be imposed by the lawgiver censure and 
disgrace,—a penalty heavier than a large fine in the 
eyes of a man of right mind. 

Accordingly, orphan children will undergo a 
kind of second birth.? How in each case they 
should be reared and trained after their first 
birth we have already described;* and now we 
must contrive some means whereby, after their 
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second birth in which they are destitute of 
parents, their orphan condition may be as free as 
possible from piteous misery for those who have 
become orphans. In the first place, to act in the 
room of their begetters, as parents of no inferior 
kind, we must legally appoint the Law-wardens: 
and we charge three of these, year by year,! to care 
for the orphans as their own, having already given 
both to these men and to the guardians a suitable 
prelude of directions concerning the nurture of 
orphans. Opportune, indeed, as I think, was the 
account we previously gave? of how the souls of 
the dead have a certain power of caring for human 
affairs after death. The tales which contain this 
doctrine are true, though long; and while it is right 
to believe the other traditions about such matters, 
which are so numerous and exceeding old, we must 
also believe those who lay it down by law that these 
are facts, unless it is plain that they are utter fools. 
So if this is really the state of the case, the guardians 
shall fear, first, the gods above who pay regard to the 
solitude of orphans; and, secondly, the souls of the 
dead, whose natural instinct it is to care especially 
for their own offspring, and to be kindly disposed 
to those who respect them and hostile to those who 
disrespect them; and, thirdly, they shall fear the 
souls of the living who are old and who are held in 
most high esteem; since where the State flourishes 
under good laws, their children’s children revere 
the aged with affection and live in happiness. These 
old people are keen of eye and keen of ear to mark 
such matters, and while they are gracious towards 
those who deal justly therein, they are very wroth 
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with those who despitefully entreat orphans and 
waifs, regarding these as a trust most solemn and 
sacred. To all these authorities the guardian 
and official—if he has a spark of sense—must pay 
attention; he must show as much care regarding 
the nurture and training of the orphans as if he 
were contributing to his own support and that of 
his own children, and he must do them good in 
every way to the utmost of his power. He, then, 
that obeys the tale prefixed to the law and in no wise 
misuses the orphan will have no direct experience 
of the anger of the lawgiver against such offences; 
but the disobedient and he that wrongs any who 
has lost father or mother shall in every case pay a 
penalty double of that due from the man who 
offends against a child with both parents living. 
As regards further legal directions either to 
guardians concerning orphans or to magistrates con- 
cerning the supervision of the guardians,—if they did 
not already possess a pattern of the way to nurture 
free children in the way they themselves nurture 
their own children and supervise their household 
goods, and if they did not also possess laws regulating 
these same affairs in detail, then it would have been 
reasonable enough to lay down laws concerning 
guardianship, as a peculiar and distinct branch of 
law, marking out with special regulations of its own 
the life of the orphan as contrasted with the non- 
orphan; but, as the matter stands, the condition 
of orphanhood in all these respects does not differ 
greatly with us from the condition of parental 
control, although as a rule in respect of public 
estimation and of the care bestowed on the children 
they are on quite a different level. Consequently, 
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in its regulations concerning orphans the law has 
emphasized this very point both by admonition and 
by threat. A threat, moreover, of the following 
kind will be extremely opportune:—Whosoever is 
guardian of a male or female child, and whosoever 
of the Law-wardens is appointed supervisor of a 
guardian, shall show as much affection for the child 
whom Fate has made an orphan as for his own 
children, and he shall zealously care for the goods 
of his nursling as much as for his own goods—or 
rather, more. 

Every guardian shall observe this one law in 
the discharge of his office; and if any act in 
such matters contrary to this law, the magistrate 
shall punish him if he be a guardian, and, if he be 
a magistrate, the guardian shall summon him before 
the court of the select judges, and fine him double 
the penalty adjudged by the court. And if a 
guardian be held by the child's relatives, or by any 
other citizen, to be guilty of neglecting or mal- 
treating his ward, they shall bring him before the 
same court, and he shall pay four times the damages 
assessed, and of this amount one half shall go to the 
child, the other half to the successful prosecutor. 
When an orphan has reached full age, if he thinks 
that he has been badly cared for, he shall be allowed 
to bring an action concerning the guardianship 
within a period of five years after the date of its 
expiration ; and if the guardian lose his case, the 
court shall assess the amount of his penalty or fine; 
and if it be a magistrate that is held to have injured 
the orphan by neglect, the court shall assess what 
sum he shall pay to the child, but if the injury be 
due to unjust dealing, in addition to the fine he shall 
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be removed from his office of Law-warden, and the 
public authority of the State shall appoint another 
in his place to act as Law-warden for the country 
and the State. 

Between fathers and their children, and children 
and their fathers, there arise differences greater 
than is right, in the course of which fathers, on 
the one hand, are liable to suppose that the law- 
giver should give them legal permission to proclaim 
publicly by herald, if they so wish, that their sons 
have legally ceased to be their sons; while the sons, 
on the other hand, claim permission to indict their 
fathers for insanity when they are in a shameful 
condition owing to illness or old age. These results 
are wont to occur among men who are wholly evil 
of character, since where only half of them are evil 
—the son being evil and the father not, or vice 
versa—such enmity does not issue in calamitous 
consequences. Now, whereas under another polity 
a son when disinherited would not necessarily cease 
to be a citizen, it is necessary in our State (of which 
these are to be the laws) that the fatherless man 
should emigrate to another State, since it is impos- 
sible that a single household should be added to our 
0040; consequently it is necessary that the person 
upon whom this punishment is to be inflicted legally 
should be disinherited, not by his father only, but 
by the whole family. Such cases should be dealt 
with according to a law such as this :—If any man is 
urged by a most unhappy impulse of anger to desire, 
rightly or wrongly, to expel from his own kindred 
one whom he has begotten and reared, he shall not 
be permitted to do this informally and immediately, 
but he shall, first of all, assemble his own kinsfolk 
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as far as cousins and likewise his son’s kinsfolk on 
the mother’s side, and in the presence of these he 
shall accuse his son, showing how he deserves at the 
hands of all to be expelled from the family, and he 
shall grant to the son an equal length of time for 
arguing that he does not deserve to suffer any such 
treatment; and if the father convinces them and 
gains the votes of more than half the family (votes 
being given by all the other adults of both sexes, 
save only the father, the mother, and the son who is 
defendant), in this way and on these conditions, but 
not otherwise, the father shall be permitted to 
disinherit his son. And as regards the man disin- 
herited, if any citizen desires to adopt him as his son, 
no law shall prevent him from doing so, (for the 
characters of the young naturally undergo many 
changes during their life) ; but if within ten years no 
one offers to adopt the disinherited man, then the 
controllers of the surplus children designed for 
emigration shall take control of these persons also, 
in order that they may be duly included in the same 
scheme of emigration. And if a man becomes 
unusually demented owing to illness or old age or 
crabbedness, or a combination of these complaints, 
but his condition remains unnoticed by all except 
those who are living with him, and if he regards 
himself as master of his own property and wastes his 
goods, while his son feels at a loss and scruples to 
indict him for insanity,—in such a case a law shall 
be enacted on behalf of the son whereby he shall, in 
the first instance, go to the eldest of the Law- 
wardens and report to them his father’s condition, 
and they, after full enquiry, shall advise whether or 
not he ought to bring an indictment; and if they 
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advise him to bring an indictment, they shall act 
for him, when he brings it, both as witnesses and 
advocates; and the father that is convicted shall 
thenceforward have no power to administer even the 
smallest tittle of his property, and shall be counted 
as a child in the house for the rest of his life. 

If a man and his wife, being of unhappy dis- 
positions, in no wise agree together, it is right 
that they should be under the constant control 
of ten members of the Board of Law-wardens, 
of middle age, together with ten of the women 
in charge of marriage! If these officials are able 
to bring about a reconciliation, this arrangement 
shall hold good; but if their passions rage too high 
for harmony, the officials shall, so far as possible, 
seek out other suitable unions for each of them. 
And since it is probable that such persons are not of 
a gentle disposition, they must endeavour to yoke 
with them dispositions that are more gentle and 
sedate.? If those who quarrel are childless, or have 
but few children, they must form unions with a view 
to children; but if they have children enough, then 
the object both of the separation and of the new 
union should be to obtain companionship and mutual 
assistance in old age. If a man’s wife dies, leaving 
both male and female children, there shall be a law, 
advisory rather than compulsory, directing the 
husband to rear the children without introducing a 
step-mother; but if there be no children, the 
widower must of necessity marry, until he has 
begotten children sufficient alike for his household 
and the State. And if the husband dies, leaving 
sufficient children, the mother of the children shall 
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remain there and rear them; but if it be deemed 
that she is unduly young to be able to live healthfully 
without a husband, the relatives shall report the case 
to the women in charge of marriage, and shall take 
such action as may seem good to them and to them- 
selves; and if there be a lack of children, they shall 
also act with a view to the supply of children; 
and the number which constitutes a bare sufficiency 
of children shall be fixed by the law at one of each 
sex. Whenever, in spite of agreement as to who a 
child’s parents are, a decision is required as to which 
parent the child should follow, the rule is this:? in 
all cases where a slave-woman has been mated with 
a slave or with a free man or a freedman, the child 
shall belong to the slave-woman’s master; but if a 
free woman mates with a slave, the issue shall belong 
to the slave’s master; and if the child be a master’s 
by his own slave-woman, or a mistress’s by her own 
slave, and the facts of the case are quite clear, then 
the women officials shall send away the woman’s child, 
together with its father, to another country, and the 
Law-wardens shall send away the man’s child, 
together with its mother. 

Neglect of parents is a thing that no god nor 
any right-minded man would ever recommend to 
anyone; and one ought to recognize how fitly 
a prelude of the following kind, dealing with 
worship paid to the gods, would apply to the 
honours and dishonours paid to parents:—The 
ancient laws of all men concerning the gods are 
two-fold: some of the gods whom we honour we see 
clearly,? but of others we set up statues as images, 
and we believe that when we worship these, lifeless 
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though they be, the living gods beyond feel great 
good-will towards us and gratitude. So if any man 
has a father or a mother, or one of their fathers or 
mothers, in his house laid up bed-ridden with age, 
let him never suppose that, while he has such a figure 
as this upon his hearth, any statue could be more 
potent, if so be that its owner tends it duly and 
rightly. 

cuin. And what do you say is the right way? 

atu. I will tell you: for in truth, my friends, 
matters of this sort deserve a hearing. 

CLIN. Say on. 

atu. Oedipus, when he was dishonoured (so our 
story runs), invoked upon his children curses ! which, 
as all men allege, were granted by Heaven and 
fulfilled; and we tell how Amyntor in his wrath 
cursed his son Phoenix, and Theseus cursed 
Hippolytus,? and countless other parents cursed 
countless other sons, which curses of parents upon 
sons it is clearly proved that the gods grant; for a 
parent’s curse laid upon his children is more potent 
than any other man’s curse against any other, and 
most justly so, Let no man suppose, then, that when 
a father or a mother is dishonoured by the children, in 
that case it is natural for God to hearken especially 
to their prayers, whereas when the parent is honoured 
and is highly pleased and earnestly prays the gods, 
in consequence, to bless his children—are we not to 
suppose that they hearken equally to prayers of this 
kind, and grant them to us? For if not, they could 
never be just dispensers of blessings ; and that, as 
we assert, would be most unbecoming in gods. 
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cLIN. Most, indeed. 

ATH. Let us maintain, then,—as we said a 
moment ago—that in the eyes of the gods we can 
possess no image more worthy of honour than a 
father or forefather laid up with old age, or a mother 
in the same condition; whom when a man worships 
with gifts of honour, God is well pleased, for other- 
wise He would not grant their prayers. For the 
shrine which is an ancestor is marvellous in our eyes, 
far beyond that which is a lifeless thing; for while 
those which are alive pray for us when tended by us 
and pray against us when dishonoured, the lifeless 
images do neither; so that if a man rightly treats 
his father and forefather and all such ancestors, he 
will possess images potent above all others to win for 
him a heaven-blest lot.t 

cuin. Most excellent! 

ATH. Every right-minded man fears and respects 
the prayers of parents, knowing that many times and 
in many cases they have proved effective. And since 
this is the ordinance of nature, to good men aged fore- 
fathers are a heavenly treasure while they live, up to 
the very last hours of life, and being propitious as they 
depart they are sorely regretted; but to the bad 
they are truly fearsome. Therefore let every man, 
in obedience to these counsels, honour his own 
parents with all the due legal honours. If, however, 
report convicts ” 2 any of deafness to such preludes, 
the following law will be enacted rightly to deal 
with them :—If any person in this State be unduly 
neglectful of his parents,’ and fail to consider them 
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in all things more than his sons or any of his 
offspring, or even himself, and to fulfil their wishes, 
let the parent who suffers any such neglect report 
it, either in person or by a messenger, to the three 
eldest Law-wardens, and to three of the women in 
charge of marriage; and these shall take the matter 
in hand, and shall punish the wrongdoers with stripes 
and imprisonment if they are still young—up to the 
age of thirty if they are men, while if they are women 
they shall suffer similar punishment up to the age of 
forty. And if, when they have passed these limits 
of age, they do not desist from the same acts of 
neglect towards their parents, but in some cases 
maltreat them, they shall be summoned before a 
court of 101 citizens, who shall be the oldest citizens 
of all; and if a man be convicted, the court shall 
assess what his fine or punishment must be, regarding 
no penalty as excluded which man can suffer or pay. 
If any parent when maltreated is unable to report 
the fact, that free man who hears of it shall inform 
the magistrate, failing which he shall be esteemed 
base, and shall be liabie to an action for damage at 
the hands of anyone who chooses. If a slave gives 
information he shall be set free: he shall be set free 
by the Board of Magistrates if he be a slave of either 
the injured party or the injurers; but if he belong 
to any other citizen, the State Treasury shall pay 
his owner a price for him; and the magistrates shall 
take care that no one does injury to such a man in 
revenge for his giving information. 

We have already ! dealt fully with cases where one 
man injures another by poisons so that death is the 
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result; but we have not as yet dealt fully with any 
of the minor cases in which wilful and deliberate 
injury is caused by means of potions, foods, and 
unguents. A division in our treatment of poisoning 
cases is required by the fact that, following the 
nature of mankind, they are of two distinct types. 
The type that we have now expressly mentioned is 
that in which injury is done to bodies by bodies 
according to nature’s laws. Distinct from this is 
the type which, by means of sorceries and incanta- 
tions and spells (as they are called), not only con- 
vinces those who attempt to cause injury that they 
really can do so, but convinces also their victims 
that they certainly are being injured by those who 
possess the power of bewitchment. In respect of 
all such matters it is neither easy to perceive what 
is the real truth, nor, if one does perceive it, is it 
easy to convince others. And it is futile to approach 
the souls of men who view one another with dark 
suspicion if they happen to see images of moulded 
wax at doorways, or at points where three ways 
meet, or it may be at the tomb of some ancestor, 
to bid them make light of all such portents, when 
we ourselves hold no clear opinion concerning them. 
Consequently, we shall divide the law about poison- 
ing under two heads, according to the modes in 
which the attempt is made ;* and, asa preliminary, 
we shall entreat, exhort, and advise that no one 
must attempt to commit such an act, or to frighten 
the mass of men, like children, with bogeys, and so 
compel the legislator and the judge to cure men of 
such fears, inasmuch as, first, the man who attempts 
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poisoning knows not what he is doing either in 
regard to bodies (unless he be a medical expert) 
or in respect of sorceries (unless he be a prophet or 
diviner). So this statement shall stand as the law 
about poisoning :— Whosoever shall poison any person 
so as to cause an injury not fatal either to the person 
himself or to his employes, or so as to cause an injury 
fatal or not fatal to his flocks or to his hives,—if the 
agent be a doctor, and if he be convicted of poison- 
ing, he shall be punished by death; but if he be a 
lay person, the court shall assess in his case what he 
shall suffer or pay. And if it be held that a man is 
acting like an injurer by the use of spells, incanta- 
tions, or any such mode of poisoning, if he be a 
prophet or diviner, he shall be put to death; but if 
he be ignorant of the prophetic art, he shall be dealt 
with in the same way as a layman convicted of 
poisoning,—that is to say, the court shall assess in 
his case also what shall seem to them right for him 
to suffer or pay. 

In all cases where one man causes damage to 
another by acts of robbery! or violence, if the 
damage be great, he shall pay a large sum as com- 
pensation to the damaged party, and a small sum 
if the damage be small; and as a general rule, every 
man shall in every case pay a sum equal to the 
damage done, until the loss is made good ; and, in 
addition to this, every man shall pay the penalty 
which is attached to his crime by way of corrective. 
The penalty shall be lighter in the case of one who 
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has done wrong owing to another's folly—the wrong- 
doer being over-persuaded because of his youth or 
for some such reason; and it shall be heavier when 
the man has done wrong owing to his own folly, 
because of his incontinence in respect of pleasures 
and pains and the overpowering influence of craven 
fears or of incurable desires, envies and rages. And 
he shall pay the penalty, not because of the wrong- 
doing, —for what is done can never be undone,— 
but in order that for the future both he himself and 
those who behold his punishment may either utterly 
loathe his sin or at least renounce! toa great extent 
such lamentable conduct. For all these reasons and 
with a view to all these objects, the law, like a good 
arch er, must aim in each case at the amount of the 
Punishment, and above all at its fitting amount; and 
the judge must assist the lawgiver in carrying out 
this same task, whenever the law entrusts to him 
the assessment of what the defendant is to suffer or 
pay, while the lawgiver, like a draughtsman, must 
give a sketch in outline of cases which illustrate the 
rules of the written code. And that, O Megillus 
amd Clinias, is the task which we must now execute 
as fairly and well as we can: we must state what 
Penalties should be ordained for ail cases of robbery 
amd violence, in so far as the gods and sons of gods 
may suffer us to ordain them by law. l 
If any be a madman, he shall not appear openly in 
the city; the relatives of such persons shall keep 
them indoors, employing whatever means they know 
of, or else they shall pay a penalty; a person belong- 
img tothe highest property-class shall pay a hundred 
drachmae, whether the man he is neglecting be 
a free man or a slave,—one belonging to the second 
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class shall pay four-fifths of a mina—one of the 
third class, three-fifths,—and one of the fourth class, 
two-fifths, There are many and various forms of 
madness: in the cases now mentioned it is caused 
by disease, but cases also occur where it is due to 
the natural growth and fostering of an evil temper, 
by which men in the course of a trifling quarrel 
abuse one another slanderously with loud cries—a 
thing which is unseemly and totally out of place in 
a well-regulated State. Concerning abuse there shall 
be this one law to cover all cases:—No one shall 
abuse anyone. If one is disputing with another in 
argument, he shall either speak or listen, and he 
shall wholly refrain from abusing either the dis- 
putant or the bystanders, For from those light 
things, words, there spring in deed things most 
heavy to bear, even hatreds and feuds, when men 
begin by cursing one another and foully abusing one 
another in the manner of fish-wives; and the man 
who utters such words is gratifying a thing most 
ungracious and sating his passion with foul foods, 
and by thus brutalizing afresh that part of his soul 
which once was humanized by education, he makes 
a wild beast of himself through his rancorous life, 
and wins only gall for gratitude from his passion. 
In such disputes all men are commonly wont to 
proceed to indulge in ridicule of their opponent; 
but everyone who has ever yet indulged in this 
practice has either failed to achieve a virtuous dis- 
position, or else has lost in great measure his former 
high-mindedness. No man, therefore, shall ever in 
any wise utter such words in any holy place or at 
any public sacrifice or public games, or in the market 
or the court or any public assembly; in every such 
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case the magistrate concerned shall punish the 
offender; or, if he fail to do so, he shall be dis- 
qualified for any public distinction because of his 
neglect of the laws and his failure to execute the 
injunctions of the lawgiver. And if in other places 
a man abstains not from such language—whether he 
be the aggressor or acting in self-defence—whoso- 
ever meets with him, if he be an older man, shall 
vindicate the law by driving off with stripes the 
men who pamper passion, that evil comrade; or, if 
he fail to do so, he shall be liable to the appointed 
penalty. 

We are now asserting that a man who is gripped by 
the habit of abuse cannot avoid trying to indulge in 
ridicule; and this is a thing we abuse when it is 
uttered in passion. Whatthen? Are we to counte- 
nance the readiness to ridicule people which is 
shown by comic writers,! provided that in their 
comedies they employ this sort of language about 
the citizens without any show of passion? Or shall 
we divide ridicule under the two heads of jest and 
earnest, and allow anyone to ridicule any other in 
jest and without passion,* but forbid anyone (as we 
have already said) to do so in real earnest and with 
passion? We must by no means go back on what 
we said; but we must determine by law who is to 
be granted this permission, and who refused. A 
composer of a comedy or of any iambic or lyric song 
shall be strictly forbidden to ridicule any of the 
citizens either by word or by mimicry, whether with 
or without passion; and if anyone disobeys, the 
Presidents of the Games shall on the same day 
banish him wholly from the country, failing -which 


8 Cp. Ar. Eth. N. 1128* 208. ; Pol. 1336> 2ff. 
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they shall be fined three minas, dedicated to the 
god whose festival is being held. Those to whom 
permission has been given, as we previously said,* 
to write songs about one another shall be allowed 
to ridicule others in jest and without passion; but 
they shall not be allowed to do so with passion and 
in earnest. The task of making this distinction 
shall be entrusted to the minister in charge of the 
general education of the young: whatever he shall 
approve, the composer shall be allowed to produce 
in public, but whatever he shall disapprove, the 
composer shall be forbidden either personally to 
exhibit to anyone or to be found teaching to any 
other person, free man or slave; and if he does so, 
he shall be held to be a base man and disobedient 
to the laws. 

The man who suffers from hunger or the like 
is not the man who deserves pity, but he who, 
while possessing temperance or virtue of some sort, 
or a share thereof, gains in addition evil fortune; 
wherefore it would be a strange thing indeed if, 
in a polity and State that is even moderately 
well organised, a man of this kind (be he slave 
or free man) should be so entirely neglected as to 
come to utter beggary. Wherefore the lawgiver 
will be safe in enacting for such cases some such 
law as this :—There shall be no beggar in our State ; 
and if anyone attempts to beg, and to collect a live- 
lihood by ceaseless prayers, the market-stewards 
shall expel him from the market, and the Board of 
city-stewards from the city, and from any other 
district he shall be driven across the border by the 
country-stewards, to the end that the land may be 
wholly purged of such a creature. 
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If a slave, male or female, do any injury to another 
man’s goods, when the injured man himself has had 
no share in causing the injury through his own 
clumsy or careless handling, then the master of him 
that has done the injury shall fully make good the 
damage, or else shall hand over the person of the 
injurer: but if the master brings a charge affirming 
that the claim is made in order to rob him of his 
slave by a privy agreement between the injurer and 
the injured party, then he shall prosecute the man 
who claims that he has been injured on the charge 
of conspiracy; and if he wins his case, he shall 
receive double the price at which the court shall 
assess the slave, but if he loses he shall not only 
make good the damage, but he shall also hand over 
the slave. And if it be a mule or horse or dog 
or any other animal that causes damage to any 
property belonging to a neighbour, its master shall 
in like manner pay compensation. 

If anyone is unwilling to act as witness, the man 
who requires his evidence shall summon him, and 
the man so summoned shall attend the trial, and if 
he knows the facts and is willing to give evidence, 
he shall give it; but in case he denies knowledge, he 
shall take an oath by the three gods, Zeus, Apollo, 
and Themis, that of a truth he has no knowledge, 
and this done, he shall be dismissed from the suit. 
And if a man summoned as witness does not attend 
with his summoner, he shall be legally liable to be 
sued for damages. And if one of the judges be 
summoned as a witness, he shall not vote at the trial 
after giving evidence. A free woman, if she be over 
forty years old, shall be allowed to give evidence 
and to support a plea, and if she have no husband, 
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she shall be allowed to bring an action; but if she 
have a husband alive, she shall only be allowed to 
give evidence, A male or female slave and a child 
shall be allowed to give evidence and support a plea 
in murder cases only, provided that they furnish a 
substantial security that, if their evidence be de- 
nounced as false, they will remain until the trial. 
Either of the opposing parties in a suit may denounce 
all or part of the evidence, provided that he claims 
that false witness has been given before the action 
is finally decided; and the magistrates shall keep 
the denunciations, when they have been sealed by 
both parties, and shall produce them at the trial for 
false witness. If any person be twice convicted of 
false witness, no law shall compel him any longer to 
bear witness, and if thrice, he shall not be allowed 
to bear witness any longer; and if, after three con- 
victions, a man dare to bear witness, whoso wishes 
shall report him to the magistrates, and they shall 
hand him over to the court, and if he be found 
guilty, he shall be punished with death. In the 
case of all those whose evidence is condemned at 
the trial,—they being adjudged to have given false 
witness and thus to have caused the victory of the 
winner,—if more than the half of their evidence be 
condemned, the action that was lost because of them 
shall be annulled, and there shall be a disputation 
and a trial as to whether the action was or was not 
decided on the evidence in question; and by the 
verdict then given, whichever way it goes, the 
result of the previous actions shal] be finally 
determined. 

Although there are many fair things in human 
life, yet to most of them there clings a kind of 
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canker which poisons and corrupts them, None 
would deny that justice between men is a fair thing, 
and that it has civilized all human affairs. And if 
justice be fair, how can we deny that pleading is 
also a fair thing? But these fair things are in dis- 
repute owing to a kind of foul art, which, cloaking 
itself under a fair name,! claims, first, that there 
exists a device for dealing with lawsuits, and further, 
that it is the one which is able, by pleading and 
helping another to plead, to win the victory, whether 
the pleas concerned be just or unjust; and it also 
asserts that both this art itself and the arguments 
which proceed from it are a gift offered to any man 
who gives money in exchange, This art—whether it 
be really an art or merely an artless trick got by habit 
and practice 2—must never, if possible, arise in our 
State; and when the lawgiver demands compliance 
and no contradiction of justice, or the removal of 
such artists to another country,—if they comply, the 
law for its part shall keep silence, but if they fail to 
comply, its pronouncement shall be this :—If anyone 
be held to be trying to reverse the force of just pleas 
in the minds of the judges, or to be multiplying 
suits unduly or aiding others to do so, whoso wishes 
shall indict him for perverse procedure or aiding in 
perverse procedure, and he shall be tried before the 
court of select judges; and if he be convicted, the 
court shall determine whether he seems to be acting 
from avarice or from ambition; and if from the 
latter, the court shall determine for how long a 
period such an one shall be precluded from bringing 
an action against anyone, or aiding anyone to do so; 
while if avarice be his motive, if he be an alien he 


1 ie. “Rhetoric.” 2 Cp. Gorg. 463 B. 
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shall be sent out of the country and forbidden to 
return on pain of death, but if he be a citizen he 
shall be put to death because of hi 
devotion to the pursuit of gain, And anyone who 
has twice been pronounced guilty of committing 
such an act from ambition shall be put to death. 


S unscrupulous 
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ATH. IF anyone, while acting as ambassador or 
herald, conveys false messages from his State to 
another State, or fails to deliver the actual message 
he was sent to deliver, or is proved to have brought 
back, as ambassador or herald, either from a friendly 
or hostile nation, their reply in a false form,—against 
all such there shall be laid an indictment for break- 
ing the law by sinning against the sacred messages 
and injunctions of Hermes! and Zeus, and an assess- 
ment shall be made of the penalty they shall suffer 
or pay, if convicted. 

Theft of property is uncivilized, open robbery is 
shameless: neither of these has any of the sons of 
Zeus practised, through delight in fraud or force. 
Let no man, therefore, be deluded concerning this 
or persuaded either by poets or by any perverse 
myth-mongers into the belief that, when he thieves 
or forcibly robs, he is doing nothing shameful, but 
just what the gods themselves do.? That is both 
unlikely and untrue; and whoever acts thus un- 
lawfully is neither a god at all nor a child of gods; 
and this the lawgiver, as it behoves him, knows 
better than the whole tribe of poets. He, therefore, 
that hearkens to our speech is blessed, and deserves 
blessing for all time; but he that hearkens not shall, 
in the next place, be holden by this law :—If anyone 


2 Cp. Rep. 378 ff., 388 ff. Hermes is specially in mind, as 
notorious for his thefts and frauds; ep. Hom. Jl. 5. 390; 24. 
395, etc. 
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steals any piece of public property, he shall receive 
the same punishment, be it great or small. For he 
that steals a small thing steals with equal greed, 
though with less power, while he that takes a large 
thing which he has not deposited does wrong to the 
full; wherefore the law deems it right not to inflict 
a less penalty on the one offender than on the other 
on the ground that his theft is smaller, but rather 
because the one is possibly still curable, the other 
incurable. So if anyone convict in a court of law 
either a resident alien or a slave of stealing any 
piece of public property, in his case, since he is 
probably curable, the court shall decide what punish- 
ment he shall suffer or what fine he shall pay. But 
in the case of a citizen, who has been reared in the 
way he is to be reared,—if he be convicted of 
plundering or doing violence to his fatheriand, 
whether he has been caught in the act or not, he 
shall be punished by death,! as being practically 
incurable, 

Military organization is the subject of much con- 
sultation and of many appropriate laws. The main 
principle is this—that nobody, male or female, should 
ever be left without control, nor should anyone, 
whether at work or in play, grow habituated in 
mind to acting alone and on his own initiative, but 
he should live always, both in war and peace, with 
his eyes fixed constantly on his commander and 
following his lead; and he should be guided by him 
even in the smallest detail of his actions—for 
example, to stand at the word of command, and to 
march, and to exercise, to wash and eat, to wake up 
at night for sentry-duty and despatch-carrying, and 
in moments of danger to wait for the commander's 
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signal before either pursuing or retreating before an 
enemy; and, in a word, he must instruct his soy] by 
habituation to avoid all thought or idea of doing 
anything at all apart from the rest of his company, 
so that the life of all shall be lived en masse and in 
common ; for there is not, nor ever will be, any rule 
superior to this or better and more effective in 
ensuring safety and victory in war, This task of 
ruling, and being ruled by, others must be practised 
in peace from earliest childhood ;1 but anarchy must 
be utterly removed from the lives of all mankind, 
and of the beasts also that are subject to man, 
Moreover, with a view to excellence in war, they 
shall dance all kinds of dances,? and with the same 
object they shall cultivate in general suppleness and 
dexterity, and endurance also in the matter of foods 
and drinks and cold and heat and hard beds; and, 
what is most important, they shall accustom them- 
selves not to spoil the natural powers of head and feet 
by wrapping them in coverings of alien material, and 
thereby ruining the production and growth of their 
own natural hairand soles. For when these extremi- 
ties are conserved, they keep at its highest the power 
of the whole body, but they effect the opposite when 
spoiled ; and of these two extremities, the one is the 
chief minister of the whole body, and the other the 
chief master, inasmuch as, by the ordinance of 
nature, it contains all the leading senses of the 
body. 

Such is the laudation of the military life to which, 
as we hold, the youth ought to hearken, and its laws 
are these :—He that is enrolled or put on some rota 


1 Cp. 803 C, D; Soph. Antig. 668 ff. 
2 Cp. 795 D ff., 829 B, C. 
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must perform military service. If anyone, through 
cowardice, fail to present himself without leave from 
the commanders, he shall be indicted for desertion 
before the military officers when they return from 
camp, and each class of those who have served shall 
sit by themselves as judges—that is, hoplites, cavalry, 
and each of the other branches,—and they shall 
summon hoplites before the hoplites, cavalrymen 
before the cavalry, and all others in like manner 
before soldiers of their own class; and any man that 
is convicted shall be debarred from ever competing 
for any distinction and from ever prosecuting another 
for shirking service, or acting as accuser in con- 
nection with such charges; and, in addition to this, 
what he ought to suffer or pay shall be determined 
by the court. Next, when the suits for shirking 
service have been fully decided, the officers shall 
again hold a review of each class of soldiers, and he 
who wishes shall be tried before a court of his own 
colleagues on his claim for an award of merit; but 
any proof or verbal testimony which the claimant 
produces must have reference, not to any previous 
war, but solely to that campaign in which they have 
just been engaged. The prize for each class shall be 
a wreath of olive leaves; and this the recipient shall 
hang up, along with an inscription, in whatever 
temple of the war-gods he chooses, to serve through- 
out his life as a proof that he has won the first, 
second or third prize, as the case may be. If a man 
goes on military service, but returns home without 
leave from the officers, he shall be liable to be 
indicted for desertion before the same court which 
deals with cases of shirking service, and the same 
penalties which have been already prescribed shall 
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be imposed upon him, if he is convicted. Every 
man, when bringing an action against another, ought 
rightly to dread bringing upon him, whether in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, a wrongful punish- 
ment (for Justice is, and has been truly named,} the 
daughter of Reverence, and falsehood and wrong are 
naturally detested by Reverence and Justice); and 
he should beware also of trespassing against Justice 
in any matter, and especially in respect of loss of 
arms in battle, lest by mistakenly abusing such 
losses as shameful, when they are really unavoidable, 
he may bring undeserved charges against an un- 
deserving man. It is by no means easy to draw 
distinctions between such cases; but none the less 
the law ought to try by some means to distinguish 
case from case. [In illustration we may cite the story 
of Patroclus:? suppose that he had been brought to 
his tent without his arms and had recovered—as 
has happened in the case of thousands,—while the 
arms he had had (which, as the poet relates, had 
been given to Peleus by the gods, as a dowry with 
Thetis) were in the hands of Hector,—then all the 
base men of those days would have been free to 
abuse Menoetios’ son for loss of arms. Moreover, 
there are instances of men losing their arms through 
being flung down from cliffs, or on the sea, or in 
ravines, when overwhelmed by a sudden great rush 
of water, or from other mishaps, countless in number, 
which one could mention by way of consolation, and 
thereby justify an evil which lends itself to calumny. 
It is right, therefore, to separate, as best one can, 


2 Cp. Hom. XZ. xvi., xvii. 125 ff., xviii. 84 f. Patroclus 
(son of Menoetios) was wearing the arms of Achilles (son of 
Peleus) when slain by Hector. 
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the greater and more serious evil from its opposite. 
As a rule, indeed, the employment of the names in 
question by way of abuse admits of a distinction ; 
for the term “ shield-flinger”’ would not properly be 
applied in all cases, but rather the term « arms- 
dropper.” For the man who by a fair amount of 
violence is stripped of his arms will not be as much 
of a “shield-flinger” as the man who has voluntarily 
thrown them away—rather there is a vast difference 
between the two cases. So let the pronouncement 
of the law be this :—If a man is overtaken by his 
enemies and, having arms, instead of turning and 
defending himself, voluntarily drops his arms or 
flings them away, thereby gaining for himself a life 
that is shameful by speed of foot, rather than by 
bravery a noble and blessed death,—concerning the 
arms flung away in a loss of this sort a trial shall be 
held, but the judge shall pass over in his enquiry a 
case of the kind previously described. For the bad 
man one must always punish, in order to better him, 
but not the luckless man; for that profits not. What, 
then, would be a proper penalty for the man who 
has thrown away for naught such powerful weapons 
of defence? A god, it is said, once changed Kaineus 
the Thessalian 1 from woman’s shape to man’s; but it 
is beyond human power to do the opposite of this; 
otherwise, the converse transformation—changing 
him from a man into a woman—would be, perhaps, 
the most appropriate of all penalties for a “ shield- 
flinger.” As it is, to get the nearest possible 
approach to this, because of the man’s love of life 
at any price, and to secure that for the rest of his 
life he may run no risk, but may live saddled with 
this disgrace as long as possible,—the law dealing 
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with such cases shall be this :—If any man be con- 
victed on a charge of shamefully throwing away his 
military weapons, no general or other military officer 
shall ever employ him as a soldier or post him to any 
rank ; otherwise, the examiner shall fine the officer 
who posts the coward 1000 drachmae, if he be of 
the highest property-class,—if of the second class, 
five minas,—if of the third, three minas,—if of the 
fourth, one mina. And the soldier who is convicted 
of the charge, in addition to being debarred, as his 
own nature requires, from manly risks, shall also pay 
back his wage—1000 drachmae, if he be of the 
highest class,—if of the second, five minas,—if of 
the third, three,—and if of the fourth, one mina, 
just as in the previous cases. 

Respecting examiners,! what would be a proper 
statement for us to make, seeing that some of the 
magistrates are appointed by the hazard of the lot 
and for a year, while others are appvinted for 
several years and chosen out of a number of selected 
persons? Of such, who will be a competent examiner, 
in the event of any one of them acting at all crookedly 
through being burdened by the weight of his office 
and his own inability to support it worthily? It is 
by no means easy to find an officer of officers, who 
surpasses them in excellence, but still one must try 
to find some examiners of a divine quality. In fact, 
the case stands thus:—The dissolution of a polity, 
like that of a ship’s frame, depends upon many 
critical factors: these (in the case of a ship) though 
one in nature are separated into many parts, and we 


their term of office. Note the play on the literal sense of 
eùbuvrhs, ‘ straightener” (of ‘‘ crooked” actions). 
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call them by many names—-such as stays, under- 
girders, bracing-ropes. For the preservation, or 
dissolution and disappearance, of a polity the office 
of examiner is such a critical factor, and that of the 
gravest kind. For if those who act as examiners of 
the magistrates are better men than they, and if they 
act blamelessly with blameless justice, then the whole 
of the State and country flourishes and is happy; but 
if the examination of the magistrates is carried out 
otherwise, then the bond of justice which binds 
all political elements into one is dissolved, and in 
consequence every office is torn apart from every 
other, and they no longer tend all to the same end ; 
and thus out of one State they make many,} and by 
filling it with civil strife they speedily bring it to 
ruin. Wherefore it is most necessary that the 
examiners should be men of admirably complete 
virtue. 

Let us contrive to bring them into being in some 
such way as this:—Every year, after the summer 
solstice,2 the whole State must assemble at the 
common precincts of Helios and Apollo, there to 
present before the god the names of three out of 
their own number,—each citizen proposing that man, 
not less than fifty years old, whom (with the exception 
of himself) he regards as in all respects the best. 
Of those so nominated they shall choose out those 
who have gained most votes—half of the total number 
nominated, if that number be even, but if it be an 
odd number, they shall reject the one who has least 
votes and retain the even half, marking them off 
according to the number of the votes received; and 
if several have an equal number of votes, thus causing 
the upper half-section to be too large, they shall 
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remove the excess by rejecting those that are 
youngest; the rest being retained on the list, they 
shall vote again on these, and they shall continue the 
same process until three be left with an unequal 
number of votes. If, however, all of these, or two 
of them, have equal votes, they shall commit the 
matter to good luck and chance, and distinguish by 
lot between the first, the second, and the third, 
and crown them with olive-wreaths ; and when they 
have thus awarded the distinctions, they shall 
make this public proclamation :—The State of the 
Magnetes,—which, by God’s grace, has again won 
salvation,—has presented to Helios the three best 
of its own men, and now it dedicates them, according 
to the ancient law, as a joint offering to Apollo and 
Helios of its choicest first fruits, for so long a time 
as they pursue their judicial task. Twelve such 
examiners shall be appointed in the first year, until 
each of them has come to the age of seventy-five ; 
and thereafter three shall be added annually. And 
they, after dividing all the public offices into twelve 
sections, shall employ all tests, of a gentlemanly 
kind, in investigating them. So long as they are 
serving as examiners, they shall reside within the 
precincts of Apollo and Helios, where they were 
chosen. When they have judged—either each one 
singly or in consultation with one another—the State 
officials, they shall publish, by means of records 
placed in the market, a statement concerning what 
each official should suffer or pay according to the 
decision of the examiners. If any official claims that 
he has not been judged justly, he shall summon the 
examiners before the select judges;1 and if he be 
acquitted in respect of the examiners’ charges, 
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he shall, if he wishes, prosecute the examiners 
themselves; but if he be convicted, in case the 
penalty imposed on him by the examiners be death, 
he shall simply be put to death (one death only being 
possible), but in the case of other penalties which 
admit of being doubled, he shall pay a double 
penalty. 

As regards the examinations of these examiners 
themselves, it is right for us to hear what they are to 
be, and how they are to be conducted. During their 
lifetime these men, who have been deemed worthy 
of the highest distinction by the whole State, shall 
have the front seats at every festival ; and from their 
number, too, shall be chosen the heads of every 
sacred mission sent out to take part in any public 
sacrifices, congresses or other such sacred assemblies 
of the Hellenes; and these alone of all the citizens 
shall be adorned with a crown of laurel; and they 
all shall be priests of Apollo and Helios, and every 
year that one of them who has been adjudged first 
of those appointed in that year shall be the high- 
priest, and his name they shall inscribe at the head 
of the year, that it may serve as a measure of the 
date, so long as the State remains. When they die, 
their laying-out, funeral and interment shall be 
different from that of other citizens: nothing but 
white raiment shall be used at it, and there shall be 
no dirges or lamentations; a choir of girls and 
another of boys shall stand round the bier, and they 
shall chant alternately a laudation for the priests in 
the form of a hymn in verse, glorifying them with 
their hymnody all the day long; and at the next 
dawn the bier itself shall be borne to the tomb by a 
hundred of the young men who attend the gymnasia, 
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—they being selected by the relatives of the dead 
man,—and the procession shall be led by the men of 
war, all clad in their proper military garb, 
with their horses, hoplites with their weapons, and 
the rest in like manner; and round about the bier 
the boys, being in front, shall sing their national 
anthem, and behind them the girls shall follow 
singing, and all the women who have passed the age 
of child-bearing; and next shall follow the priests 
and priestesses as to a tomb that is sanctified—yea, 
though they be debarred from approaching all other 
tombs,—if so be that the voice of the Pythian 1 
approves that thus it shall be. Their tomb shal] be 
constructed under ground, in the form of an oblong 
vault of spongy stone, as long-lasting as possible, and 
fitted with couches of stone set side by side; in this 
when they have laid him who is gone to his rest, 
they shall make a mound in a circle round it and 
plant thereon a grove of trees, save only at one 
extremity, so that at that point the tomb may for all 
time admit of enlargement, in case there be need 
of additional mounds for the buried. And every 
year contests of music, gymnastics and horse-racing 
shall be held in their honour. 

These shall be the rewards for those who have 
passed the scrutiny of examiners. But if any of 
these examiners, relying on the fact of his election, 
shall give proof of human frailty by becoming 
evil after his election, the law shall enjoin on 
him who wishes to indict him, and the trial shall 
take place in the court after this manner :—The 
court shall be composed first of Law-wardens, next 


—caval ry 
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of the living! members of the body of examiners 
themselves, and, in addition to these, of the Bench 
of select judges ;2 and he who indicts anyone shall 
state in his indictment that the person in question 
is unworthy of his distinctions and of his office; and 
if the defendant be convicted, he shall be deprived 
of his office and of his tomb, and of the other privileges 
granted to him; but if the prosecutor fails to gain 
one-fifth of the votes, he shall pay twelve minas if 
he be of the highest class,—if of the second, eight, 
—if of the third, six,—and if of the fourth, two 
minas. 

Rhadamanthys deserves admiration for the way in 
which, as we are told, he judged cases of law, in 
that he perceived that the men of his time had a 
clear belief in the existence of gods,—and naturally 
so, seeing that most men at that time were the 
offspring of gods, he himself among others, as the 
story declares. Probably he thought that he ought 
not to entrust lawsuits to any man, but only to 
gods, from whom he obtained verdicts that were 
both simple and speedy; for he administered an 
oath to the disputants regarding each matter in 
dispute, and thus secured a speedy and safe settle- 
ment. But nowadays, when, as we say, a certain 
section of mankind totally disbelieve in gods, and 
others hold that they pay no regard to us men, 
while a third party, consisting of the most and worst 
of men, suppose that in return for small offerings 
and flatteries the gods lend them aid in committing 
large robberies, and often set them free from great 
penalties,—under such conditions, for men as they 
now are, the device of Rhadamanthys would no 
longer be appropriate in actions at law. Since, 
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therefore, the opinions of men about the gods have 
changed, so also must their laws change. [n legal 
actions laws that are framed intelligently ought to 
debar both litigants from taking oaths; he that is 
bringing an action against anyone ought to write 
down his charges, but swear no oath, and the 
defendant in like manner ought to write down his 
denial and hand it to the magistrates without an 
oath. For truly it is a horrible thing to know full 
well that, inasmuch as lawsuits are frequent in a 
State, well-nigh half the citizens are perjurers, 
although they have no scruple in associating with 
one another at common meals and at other public 
and private gatherings. So it shall be laid down 
by law that a judge shall take an oath when he 
is about to give judgment, and likewise oaths shall 
be taken by him who is appointing public officials 
by voting under oath or by bringing his votes from 
a sacred spot, and by the judge of choirs or of 
any musical performance, and by the presidents and 
umpires of gymnastic and horse-racing contests, or 
of any matters which do not, in human opinion, 
bring gain to him who commits perjury. But in all 
cases where it obviously appears that a large gain 
will accrue to him who denies stoutly and swears 
ignorance, all the contending parties must be judged 
by trials without oaths. And in general, during 
a trial, the presidents of the court shall not permit 
a man to speak under oath for the sake of gaining 
credence, or to imprecate curses upon himself and 
his family, or to make use of unseemly supplications 
and womanish sobbings, but only and always to 
state and hear what is just in proper language ;* 
otherwise, the magistrate shall check him for 
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digressing from the point, and shall call him back 
to deal with the matter in hand. In the case of 
resident aliens dealing with aliens, it shall be 
permitted them, as now, to give and receive oaths 
of a binding character one from another, if so they 
choose,—for these men will not grow old in the 
State! nor, as a rule, will they make their nest in 
it, and rear up others like themselves to become 
naturalised in the country; and in respect of the 
private actions they bring against one another, 
they shall all have the same privilege during the 
trial. 

In all cases where a free man disobeys the State, 
not by acts deserving of stripes, imprisonment or 
death, but in respect of matters such as attendance 
at festivals or processions or public ceremonies of 
a similar kind—-matters involving either a sacrifice 
in peace or a contribution in time of war,—in all 
such cases the first necessity is to assess the penalty ; 
in case of disobedience, those officers whom the 
State and the law appoint to exact the penalty 
shall take a pledge; and if any disregard the pledg- 
ings, the things pledged shall be sold, and the price 
shall go to the State; and if a greater penalty 
be required, the official proper in each case shall 
impose on the disobedient the suitable penalties and 
shall summon them before the court, until they 
consent to do what they are bidden. 

For a State which makes no money except from 
the produce of its soil, and which does not engage 
in commerce, it is mecessary to determine what 
action it ought to take regarding the emigration 
of its citizens to outside countries and the admission 
of aliens from elsewhere. In giving counsel con- 
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cerning these matters the lawgiver must begin by 
using persuasion, so far as he can. The intermixture 
of States with States naturally results in a blending of 
characters of every kind, as strangers import among 
strangers novel customs:! and this result would 
cause immense damage to peoples who enjoy a good 
polity under right laws; but the majority of States 
are by no means well governed, so that to them jt 
makes no difference if their population is mixed 
through the citizens admitting strangers and through 
their own members visiting other States whenever 
any one of them, young or old, at any time or place, 
desires to go abroad. Now for the citizens to refuse 
altogether either to admit others or to go abroad 
themselves is by no means a possible policy, and, 
moreover, it would appear to the rest of the world 
to be both churlish and cross-grained, since they 
would get the reputation of adopting harsh language, 
such as that of the so-called “Aliens Expulsion 
Acts,” 2 and methods both tyrannical and severe; 
and reputation in the eyes of others, whether for 
goodness or the reverse, is a thing that should never 
be lightly esteemed. For the majority of men, 
even though they be far removed from real goodness 
themselves, are not equally lacking in the power 
of judging whether others are bad or good; and 
even in the wicked there resides a divine and 
correct intuition,? whereby a vast number even of 
the extremely wicked distinguish aright, in their 
speech and opinions, between the better men and 
the worse. Accordingly, for most States, the ex- 
hortation to value highly a good public reputation 
is a right exhortation. The most correct and most 
important rule is this,—that the man who pursues 
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after a good reputation should himself be truly 
good, and that he should never pursue it without 
goodness (if he is to be really a perfect man); and 
furthermore, as regards the State we are founding 
in Crete, it would well become it to gain for itself 
in the eyes of the rest of the world the best and 
noblest reputation possible for goodness ; and if it 
develop according to plan, there is every hope that, 
as is natural, it (and but few others) will be num- 
bered among the well-ordered States and countries 
upon which the Sun and all the other gods look 
down. 

In regard, therefore, to the question of going abroad 
to other lands and places and of the admission of 
foreigners we must act as follows -—First, no man 
under forty years old shall be permitted to go abroad 
to any place whatsoever; next, no man shall be per- 
mitted to go abroad in a private capacity, but in a 
public capacity permission shall be granted to heralds, 
embassies, and certain commissions of inspection. 
Military expeditions in war it would be improper to 
reckon among official visits abroad. It is right that 
embassies should be sent to Apollo at Pytho and 
to Zeus at Olympia, and to Nemea and the Isthmus, 
to take part in the sacrifices and games in honour 
of these gods; and it is right also that the am- 
bassadors thus sent should be, so far as is practicable, 
as numerous, noble and good as possible,—men who 
will gain for the State a high reputation in the 
sacred congresses of peace, and confer on it a 
glorious repute that will rival that of its warriors ; 
and these men, when they return home, will teach 
the youth that the political institutions of other 
countries are inferior to their own. Also, they ought 
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to send out other inspecting commissioners (when 
they have obtained leave from the Law-wardens) of 
the following kind :—If any of the citizens desire to 
survey the doings of the outside world in a leisurely 
way, no law shall prevent them; for a State that 
is without experience of bad men and good would 
never be able (owing to its isolation) to become 
fully civilized and perfect, nor would it be able 
to safeguard its laws unless it grasped them, not 
by habit only, but also by conviction.! Amongst 
the mass of men there always exist—albeit in small 
numbers—men that are divinely inspired; inter- 
course with such men is of the greatest value, and 
they spring up in badly-governed States just as 
much as in those that are well governed. In search 
of these men it is always right for one who dwells 
in a well-ordered State to go forth on a voyage 
of enquiry by land and sea, if so be that he himself 
is incorruptible, so as to confirm thereby such of 
his native laws as are rightly enacted, and to amend 
any that are deficient. For without this inspection 
and enquiry a State will not permanently remain 
perfect, nor again if the inspection be badly con- 
ducted. 

clin. How, then, might both these objects be 
secured ? 

atH. In this way. First, our overseas inspector 
shall be more than fifty years old; secondly, he 
shall have proved himself a man of high repute 
both in military and other affairs, if it is intended 
that he shall be despatched into other States with 
the approval of the Law-wardens ; but when he has 
passed sixty years of age, he shall cease to act as 
inspector. When he has been inspecting for as 
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many years out of the ten as he wishes and has 
returned home, he shall go to the synod! of those 
who supervise the laws; and this synod shall be a 
mixed body of young men and old which is obliged 
to meet every day between dawn and sunrise ;2 it 
shall consist, first, of the priests who have gained 
the award of merit, and secondly, of the ten senior 
Law-wardens; and it shall also include the Presi- 
dent of Education who has been last appointed, and 
his predecessors in office as well. None of these 
members shall go alone, but each of them shall 
bring with him a companion—a young man, selected 
by himself, between thirty and forty years old. 
Their conference and discourse shall deal always 
with the subject of laws and of their own State, 
and with anything important they may have learnt 
elsewhere which bears on this subject, or any 
branches of knowledge which are thought likely to 
assist in their enquiry, in that the learning of them 
helps towards a clearer view of legal matters, 
whereas ignorance of them conduces to a view that 
is dim and blurred. Whatsoever of these matters 
are approved by the elder members the younger 
Shall learn with all diligence; and should any of 
the young men invited to attend be deemed un- 
worthy, the person who has invited him shall be 
censured by the whole synod, but such of them 
as are held in good repute shall be watched over 
by the rest of the citizens, who shall regard and 
observe them with special care, honouring them 
when they do right, but dishonouring them more 
than other men if they turn out worse than most. 
To this synod he that has inspected the legal in- 
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stitutions of other peoples shall repair immediately 
after his return home; and if he has discovered 
any persons able to declare any oracle regarding 
legislation or education or nurture, or if he has 
brought back any personal observations of his own, 
he shall communicate them to the whole synod; 
and if it appear that he has come back in no respect 
worse (nor yet any better) than when he went, still 
because of his extreme zeal he shal] be commended ; 
while if it appear that he has come back much 
better, he shall be much more highly commended 
during his life, and when dead, due honours shall 
be paid to him by the synod’s authority. But if, 
on the other hand, such an inspector appear to be 
corrupted on his return, in spite of his pretensions 
to wisdom, he shall be forbidden to associate with 
anyone, young or old; wherein if he obeys the 
magistrates, he shall live as a private person, but 
if not, he shall be put to death—if, that is to 
say, he be convicted in a court of law of being a 
meddler in respect of education and the laws. And 
if, when such an one deserves to be summoned 
before a court, none of the magistrates summons 
him, the magistrates shall be censured at the ad- 
judication of awards of merit. 

Such, then, shall be the character and the pro- 
cedure of him that travels abroad. Next to him we 
must deal in friendly wise with the visitor from abroad. 
There are four types of stranger which call for mention. 
The first and inevitable immigrant is the one who 
chooses summer, as a rule, for his annual visits, 
in the fashion of migratory birds—and, like birds, 
the most of these cross the sea, just as if they had 
wings, for the sake of making gain by their trading, 
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and fly over to foreign cities during the summer 
season; this stranger must be received, when he 
comes to the city, at the markets, harbours, and 
public buildings outside the city, by the officials 
in charge thereof; and they shall have a care 
lest any such strangers introduce any innovation, 
and they shall duly dispense justice to them, and 
shall hold such intercourse as is necessary with 
them, but to the least extent possible. The second 
type of stranger is he who is an inspector, in the 
literal sense, with his eyes, and with his ears also 
of all that appertains to musical exhibitions: for all 
such there must be lodgings provided at the temples, 
to afford them friendly accommodation, and the 
priests and temple-keepers must show them care 
and attention, until they have sojourned for a 
reasonable length of time and have seen and heard 
all that they intended; after which, if no harm has 
been done or suffered by them, they shall be dismissed. 
And for these the priests shall act as judges, in 
case anyone injures one of them or one of tliem 
injures anyone else, if the claim does not exceed fifty 
drachmae ; but if any greater claim is made, the trial 
for such strangers must take place before the market- 
stewards, The third type which requires a public 
reception is he who comes from another country 
on some public business: he must be received by 
none but the generals, hipparchs and _taxiarchs, 
and the care of a stranger of this kind must be 
entirely in the hands of the official with whom 
he lodges, in conjunction with the prytaneis. The 
fourth type of stranger comes rarely, if ever: should 
there, however, come at any time from another 
country an inspector similar to those we send 
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abroad, he shall come on these conditions :—First, 
he shall be not less than fifty years old; and 
secondly, his purpose in coming must be to view 
some noble object which is superior in beauty to 
anything to be found in other States, or else to 
display to another State something of that descrip- 
tion. Every visitor of this kind shall go as an 
unbidden guest to the doors of the rich and wise, 
he being both rich and wise himself; and he shall 
go also to the abode of the General Superintendent 
of Education, believing himself to be a proper 
guest for such a host, or to the house of one of 
those who have won a prize for virtue; and when 
he has communed with some of these, by the giving 
and receiving of information, he shall take his 
departure, with suitable gifts and distinctions be- 
stowed on him as a friend by friends. Such are 
the laws in conformity with which they must receive 
all strangers, of either sex, from another country, 
and send out their own citizens; thus doing honour 
to Zeus, Patron of Strangers, instead of expelling 
strangers by means of meats and ceremonies ? (as is 
now done by the nurslings of the Nile), or else by 
savage proclamations.” 

If anyone gives a security, he shall give it in 
express terms, setting forth the whole transaction 
in a written record ; and this he shall do before not 
less than three witnesses, if the amount be under 
1,000 drachmae, and before not less than five, if it be 
over 1,000. The broker in a sale shall act as security 
for the seller should the latter have no real right to 
the goods sold or be quite unable to guarantee their 
possession; and the broker shall be legally liable 
equally with the seller. 
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If anyone wishes to make a search 1 on any mans 
premises, he shall strip to his shirt and wear no 
girdle, and when he has first taken an oath by 
the appointed gods that of a truth he expects to find 
the object, he shall make his search; and the other 
man shall grant him the right to search his house, 
including things both sealed and unsealed. But if, 
when a man desires to search, the other party refuses 
leave, the man so prevented shall take legal pro- 
ceedings, assessing the value of the object sought; 
and any man thus convicted shall pay as damages 
twice the value of the object assessed. And if the 
master of the house happens to be away from home, 
the occupants shall allow the claimant to search 
what is unsealed, and he that searches shall counter- 
seal what is sealed, and shall set any man he chooses 
to stand guard over it for five days; and if the 
master be absent longer, the claimant shall call in 
the city-stewards, and so make his search, in which 
he shall open also what is sealed, and he shall seal 
this up again in the same way in the presence of the 
household and of the city-stewards. 

In cases of disputed claims there must bea limit of 
time, after which it shall be no longer possible to 
dispute the claim of the person in possession. In 
our State no dispute is possible in respect of lands or 
houses; but in respect of anything else which a man 
has acquired, if the possessor be seen to be using it in 
the city, market, and temple, and if no one lays claim 
to it,—then if some man asserts that he has been 
looking for it all this time, while it is plain that its 
possessor has made no concealment of it, and if this 
goes on for a year, the possessor still keeping the 
article and the other man still seeking, at the expir- 
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ation of the year no one shall be allowed to lay claim 
to its possession. And if a man uses an article openly 
in the country—although not in the city or market, 
—and if no claimant confronts him within five years, 
after the expiration of the five years no claim tosucha 
possession shall be allowed. And if a man uses an 
article indoors in the city, the time-limit shall be 
three years; if he uses it in a concealed place in 
the country, it shall be ten years; while if it be 
in a foreign country, there shall be no limit of 
time set to making a claim, whenever it is found. 

If any man forcibly prevent any person from 
appearing at an action at law—whether it be the 
person himself or his witnesses,—in case that person 
be a slave of his own or of another man, the action 
shall be null and void; and in case the person so 
prevented be a free man, in addition to the annul- 
ment of the action, the offender shall be imprisoned 
for a year and shall be liable to a charge of kid- 
napping at the hands of anyone who chooses. And 
if anyone forcibly prevents a rival competitor at 
a gymnastic, musical or other contest from appear- 
ing, whoso wishes shall report the fact to the Presi- 
dents of the Games, and they shall allow him that 
wishes to contend to enter for the contest free; but 
should they prove unable, in case he who prevented 
the competitor wins, they shall give the prize to the 
man prevented and shall inscribe his name as victor in 
whatever temples he chooses, whereas the preventer 
shall be forbidden to put up any tablet or inscription 
regarding such a contest, and he shall be liable to 
pay damages, whether he be defeated at the contest 
or be victorious. 

If anyone knowingly receive any stolen article, 
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he shall be liable to the same penalty as the 
thief; and for the crime of receiving an exile the 
penalty shall be death. Everyone shall regard the 
friend or enemy of the State as his own personal 
friend or enemy; and if anyone makes peace or war 
with any parties privately and without public consent, 
in his case also the penalty shall be death; and if 
any section of the State makes peace or war on its 
own account with any parties, the generals shall 
summon the authors of this action before the court, 
and the penalty for him who is convicted shall be 
death. Those who are performing any act of service 
to the State must do it without gifts; and it shall be 
no excuse nor laudable plea to argue that for good 
deeds a man ought to receive gifts, though not for 
bad: to decide wisely, and firmly to abide by one’s 
decision, is no easy thing, and the safest course is for a 
man to listen and obey the law, which says, “ Perform 
no service for gifts.” Whoso disobeys, if convicted 
by the court, shall be put to death once for all. 
Touching money-contributions to the public treasury, 
not only must the property of every man be valued, 
for many reasons, but the tribesmen also must furnish 
an annual record of the year’s produce to the land- 
wardens, so that the Treasury may adopt whichever 
it may prefer of the two existing methods of con- 
tribution, and may determine year by year whether 
it will require a proportion of the whole assessed 
value, or a proportion of the current yearly income, 
exclusive of the taxes paid for the common meals. 
As regards votive offerings to the gods, it is proper 
for a reasonable man to present offerings of reasonable 
value. The soil and the hearth are in all cases sacred 
to all the gods; wherefore no one shall consecrate 
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afresh what is already sacred. Gold and silver, 
which in other States are used both privately and in 
temples, are objects liable to cause envy; and ivory 
which comes from a body bereft of soul, is not a pure 
offering ;4 while iron and bronze are instruments of 
war; of wood forming a single piece a man may 
offer in the public temples whatsoever he wishes, and 
of stone likewise, and of woven stuff an amount not 
exceeding a month’s output by one woman. For 
woven stuff and other materials, white will be a 
colour befitting the gods; but dyes they must not 
employ, save only for military decorations. Birds 
and statues make most godlike gifts, and they should 
be no larger than what one sculptor can complete in 
a single day; and all other votive offerings shall be 
modelled on similar lines. 

And now that we have stated in detail what and 
how many the divisions of the State as a whole 
must be, and have also stated to the best of our 
power the laws regarding all the most important 
business transactions,” it will be proper to deal next 
with judicial procedure.? Of law courts the first 
will be composed of selected judges, selected jointly 
by both plaintiff and defendant, and these will be 
called “ arbitrators,” as being a more suitable name 
than “judges.” The second court shall be formed 
of the villagers and tribesmen (the tribes being 
divided into twelve parts); and if the cause be not 
decided in the first court, they shall come before 
these judges to fight a case involving a greater 
injury, and if at the second trial the defendant is 
defeated, he shall pay as an extra penalty the fifth 
part of the assessed amount of the penalty recorded ; 
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and if, dissatisfied with his judges, he desires to fight 
his case before a court a third time, he shall bring it 
before the select judges, and if he be again worsted, 
he shall pay one and a half times the assessed 
amount. Again, if the plaintiff, when worsted in 
the first court, does not rest satisfied, but goes to 
the second court, in case he wins, he shall receive 
the fifth part, but in case he loses, he shall pay the 
same fraction of the penalty. And if, through dis- 
satisfaction with the previous verdict, they proceed 
to the third court, the defendant (as we have said) 
shall pay, if worsted, one and a half times the 
penalty, and the prosecutor one-half of it. As 
regards the allotting of courts, the filling of vacancies, 
the appointing of serjeants for the several boards of 
magistrates, the times prescribed for performing 
each of these duties, the recording of votes, adjourn- 
ments, and all other necessary judicial arrange- 
ments,—such as the fixing by lot of the order 
of trials, rules about counter-pleadings and counter- 
attendances, and all matters cognate thereto,— 
all these we have dealt with previously,’ but 
nevertheless it is a proper thing to reiterate twice, 
—yea, thrice,—the truth.2. The old lawgiver, how- 
ever, may pass over all such legal observances as are 
trivial and easy of discovery, and the young lawgiver 
shall fill up his omissions. In dealing with the 
private law courts this method would be reasonable, 
but in connection with the public courts of the State, 
and all those which the officials have to use in 
managing the affairs which belong to their several 
offices, there exist in many States quite a number of 
admirable ordinances of worthy men;* and from 
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these the Law-wardens must construct a code which 
is suitable to the polity we are now framing 
by comparing and amending them, partly by sub- 
mitting them to the test of experience, until each 
such ordinance be deemed satisfactory; and when 
they have been finally approved, and have been 
sealed as absolutely unchangeable, then the magis- 
trates shall put them into practice all their life long. 
All rules regarding silence and discreet speech, and 
the opposite of these, on the part of the judges, and 
all else that differs from the rules which obtain in 
the other States concerning justice and goodn ess,—al] 
these have been stated in part,) and in part they 
will be stated at the end. To all these matters he 
that purposes to be a righteous and just judge must 
attend, and that written exposition of them which 
he possesses he must learn. For of all studies, that 
of legal regulations, provided they be rightly framed, 
will prove the most efficacious in making the learner 
a better man; for were it not so, it would be in vain 
that our divine and admirable law bears a name akin 
to reason.? Moreover, of all other speeches— 
whether they be of personal praise or blame, com- 
posed in verse or prose, written down or uttered from 
day to day at some gathering by way of controversy 
or by way of consent (often of a very futile charac- 
ter),—of all such speeches the writings of the 
lawgiver 3 will serve as a clear test; and inasmuch 
as he possesses these within himself, as a talisman 
against other speeches, the good Judge will guide 
both himself and the State aright; for the good he 
will secure both the permanence and the increase of 
1 Cp. 766 D, 855 D. 4 vópos = vods; cp. 714 A. 
3 Cp. 811 D, 858 C. 
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what is just, and for the bad a change as great as 
possible from their ignorance, intemperance and 
cowardice, and, in short, from their general iniquity, 
—that is to say, for all the bad whose Opinions are 
curable; but for those whose opinions are really fixed 
by Fate,!—if they assigned death as a cure for souls 
in this condition (a statement that deserves to be often 
repeated), such judges and leaders of judges would 
inerit praise from the whole State. 

When all the lawsuits for the year have been finally 
adjudged, we must have laws for the execution of the 
verdicts to this effect :—First, the magistrate who is 
acting as judge shall assign to the victorious party all 
the goods of the party convicted, excepting such as the 
latter must necessarily retain in his possession; and 
this he shall do in each case immediately after the 
voting has taken place by means of a herald’s proclama- 
tion made in the hearing of the judges ; and unless the 
loser settle with the victor to their mutual satisfaction 
by the end of the month next to those in which the 
courts are sitting, the magistrate who has tried the 
case shall, at the instance of the victor, hand over to 
him the goods of the loser. And if the means are 
not forthcoming, and there be a deficiency of not less 
than a drachma, the loser in question shall be pre- 
cluded from suing anyone else until he has paid to 
the full his whole debt to the victor; but others may 
bring valid actions against him. If anyone, when 
condemned, obstructs the court which condemned 
him, the officials thus wrongfully obstructed shall 
summon him before the court of the Law-wardens, 
and anyone who is cast in such an action, as being 
guilty of subverting the whole State and its laws, 
shall be punished by death. 
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Next, when a man has been born and reared 
and has himself begotten and reared up children, 
and has engaged reasonably in the transactions of 
business, giving or receiving (as the case may be) 
compensation for wrongs done,—when he has thus 
duly grown old in a law-abiding life, his end will 
come in the course of nature. ‘Touching the dead, 
male or female, what the sacred rites are which 
require to be performed in respect of the gods 
of the underworld, or of this world, shall be 
declared by the Interpreters as the final authorities : 
no tombs, however, shall be put in places that are 
tilled,— whether the monument be small or great,— 
but they shall fill up those places where the soil 
is naturally fitted for this purpose only,—namely, 
to receive and hide the bodies of the dead with 
the least hurt to the living; but as regards all 
the places which of their own nature desire to 
produce food for mankind, of these no one, living 
or dead, shall deprive us who are alive. And they 
shall not pile up a mound to a height greater 
than can be made by five men in five days; nor 
shall they erect stone pillars of a size more than 
is required to hold, at the most, a eulogy of the 
dead man’s life consisting of not more than four 
heroic lines. And as to the laying-out of the corpse, 
first, it shall remain in the house only for such 
a time as is required to prove that the man is not 
merely in a faint, but really dead ; and accordingly, 
in a normal case, the third will be the proper day 
for the carrying out to burial. As in other matters 


EEE AE 


3 [uhTnp . . . rara] I bracket (England brackets xpbs taŭra) : 
cp. Rep. 414 E. 
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it is right to trust the lawgiver, so too we must 
believe him when he asserts that the soul is wholly 
superior to the body, and that in actual life what 
makes each of us to be what he is is nothing else 
than the soul, while the body is a semblance which 
attends on each of us, it being well said that the 
bodily corpses are images of the dead, but that 
which is the real self of each of us, and which 
we term the immortal soul, departs to the presence 
of other gods,! there (as the ancestral law declares) 
to render its account,—a prospect to be faced with 
courage by the good, but with uttermost dread by 
the evil. But to him who is dead no great help 
can be given; it was when he was alive that all 
his relatives should have helped him, so that when 
living his life might have been as just and holy 
as possible, and when dead he might be free during 
the life which follows this life from the penalty 
for wickedness and sin. This being so, one ought 
never to spend extravagantly on the dead, through 
supposing that the carcase of flesh that is being 
buried is in the truest sense one’s own relative; 
but one ought rather to suppose that the real son 
or brother—or whoever else it may be that a man 
fancies himself to be mournfully burying—has de- 
parted in furtherance and fulfilment of his own 
destiny, and that it is our duty to make a wise 
use of what we have and to spend in moderation,? 
as it were on a soulless altar to the gods below:3 
and what constitutes moderation the lawgiver will 
most properly divine. Let this, then, be the law :— 


S i.e. the corpse is like an altar which has no ‘‘real 
presence” to sanctify it; hence it is less worthy of costly 
offerings. 
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An expenditure on the whole funeral not exceeding 
five minas for a man of the highest property- 
class, three minas for one of the second class, 
two for one of the third, and one mina for one 
of the fourth class, shall be held to be moderate 
amounts. The Law-wardens must of necessity 
perform many other duties and supervise many 
other matters, but by no means the least of their 
duties is to live keeping a constant watch over 
children and men and people of every age; and 
at the end of his life above all everyone must have 
some one Law-warden to take charge of him—that 
one who is called in as overseer by the relatives 
of the dead man ; and it shall stand to his credit 
if the arrangements about the dead man are 
carried out in a proper and moderate way, but if 
improperly, to his discredit. The laying-out of 
the corpse and the other arrangements shall be 
carried out in accordance with the custom concern- 
ing such matters, but it is right that custom should 
give way to the following regulations of State 
law :—Either to ordain or to prohibit weeping for 
the dead is unseemly, but we shall forbid loud 
mourning and lamentation outside the house, and 
we shall prohibit the carrying out of the dead on 
to the open roads and making lamentation while 
he is borne through the streets, and the funeral 
party must be outside the city-bounds before day- 
break. ‘These shall be the legal regulations re- 
garding such matters: he that obeys them shall 
be free from penalty, but he that disobeys a single 
one of the Law-wardens shall be penalized by them 
all with the penalty adjudged by all in common. 
All other interments of the dead, or disposal of 
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corpses without interment in the cases of parricides, 
temple-robbers, and all such criminals,—have been 
previously? dealt with and laid down by law, so 
that our task of legislation has nearly come to an 
end. But in every case, the full end does not 
consist in the doing, establishing or founding some- 
thing: rather our view should be that it is only 
when we have discovered a means of salvation, 
endless and complete, for our creation, that we 
are at length justified in believing that we have 
done all that ought to be done: until then, we 
must believe, the whole of our creation is incomplete. 

CLIN, You say well, Stranger; but explain to 
us yet more clearly the purport of your last ob- 
servation. 

ATH. O Clinias, many of the sayings of old time 
have been nobly uttered, and of these not the least, 
I may say, are the titles given to the Fates. 

cLIN. What titles, pray? 

ATH. That the first of them is Lachesis, the 
second Clotho, and Atropos the saviour-third 7—~she 
that bestows on the dooms ratified by Clotho the 
quality of irreversibility. She it is that must 
furnish also to the State and its citizens, not merely 
health and salvation for their bodies, but also right 
legality in their souls, or rather the salvation of 
the laws. And this, as it seems clear to me, is 
what our laws still lack—namely, a right mode of 
naturally impianting in them this irreversible quality. 


1 Cp. 854 D ff., 873 Cf. 

2 Op. Rep. 620 E. Atropos is called “the saviour-third ” 
(cp. Tò Tplroyv rä Swrijps) because she completes the work of 
the other Fates by making the thread of life (doom) spun by 
them irreversible. (&-rpowos = ‘‘ unturnable,’’) 
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cuin. The point you mention is a serious one, 
if it is really impossible to discover a means whereby 
everything may acquire some such quality. 

ATH. Nay, but it is possible, as I now perceive 
quite clearly. 

cLIn. Then let us by no means desist until we 
have secured this very quality for the laws we have 
stated; for it would be ridiculous for us to have 
wasted all this labour on an object, and then not 
base it on any firm foundation. 

ATH, You are right in your exhortation, and you 
will find me as ready as yourself to proceed. 

cuin. Very good. Then what is it you say will 
prove a means of salvation to our polity and its laws, 
and how will it do so? 

atH. Did we not say? that we must have in 
our State a synod of the following kind:—The ten 
senior members, at the moment, of the body of 
Law-wardens shall form the synod, in company 
with all who have won the award of merit; and, 
moreover, those inspectors who have gone abroad? 
to discover if they could hear of anything pertinent 
to the safe-keeping of laws, and who, in the belief 
that they have succeeded, have come safely home 
again, shall, after undergoing a searching test, be 
deemed worthy to take part in the synod? In 
addition to these, every member must bring with 
him one of the young men, not less than thirty 
years old, whom he has first selected as being both 
by nature and training a suitable person; after 
selecting him, he shall introduce him among the 
members, and if they also approve, he shall keep 
him as a colleague, but if they disapprove, the fact 


3 Cp. 951 A ff. 
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of his original selection must be concealed from 
all the rest, and especially from the person thus 
rejected. The synod must meet at an early hour 
when everyone has his time most free from other 
business, private or public. Was it not some such 
organisation as this that we described in our previous 
discourse? 

CLIN. It was. 

ATH. Resuming, then, the subject of this synod 
I will say this:—If one were to lay this down as 
an anchor for the whole State, possessing all the 
requisite conditions,—then, I affirm, it would secure 
the salvation of all that we desire. 

CLIN. How so? 

ATH. Now will be the time for us to display 
no lack of zeal in declaring truly what follows. 

cuin. Excellently spoken! Proceed as you pro- 
pose. 

ATH. One ought to observe, Clinias, in regard 
to every object, in each of its operations, what 
constitutes its appropriate saviour—as, for example, 
in an animal, the soul and the head are eminently 
such by nature. 

CLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. Surely it is the goodness of those parts that 
provides salvation to every animal. 

cLIN. How? 

ATH. By the existence of reason in the soul, in 
addition to all its other qualities, and by the exist- 
ence of sight and hearing, in addition to all else, in 
the head; thus, to summarize the matter, it is the 
combination of reason with the finest senses, and 
their union in one, that would most justly be 
termed the salvation of each animal. 
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cLin. That is certainly probable. 

ATH. [Itis probable. But what kind of reason is 
it which, when combined with senses, will afford 
salvation to ships in stormy weather and calm? On 
shipboard is it not the pilot and the sailors who, by 
combining the senses with the pilot reason, secure 
salvation both for themselves and for all that belongs 
to the ship? 

cLIN. Of course. 

atu. There is no need of many examples to illus- 
trate this. Consider, for instance, what would be the 
right mark for a general to set up to shoot at in the 
case of an army, or the medical profession in the case 
of a human body, if they were aiming at salvation. 
Would not the former make victory his mark, and 
mastery over the enemy, while that of the doctors 
and their assistants would be the providing of health 
to the body? 

cuin. Certainly. 

ath. But if a doctor were ignorant of that bodily 
condition which we have now called “health,” ora 
general ignorant of victory, or any of the other 
matters we have mentioned, could he possibly be 
thought to possess reason about any of these things? 

cuin. How could he? 

atu. What, now, shall we say about a State? 
If a man were to be plainly ignorant as regards 
the political mark to be aimed at, would he, first of 
all, deserve the title of magistrate, and, secondly, 
would he be able to secure the salvation of that 
object concerning the aim of which he knows 
nothing at all? 

cLIN. How could he? 

atu. So now, in our present case, if our settle- 
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ment of the country is to be finally completed, there 
must, it would seem, exist in it some element which 
knows, in the first place, what that political aim, of 
which we are speaking, really is, and, secondly, in 
what manner it may attain this aim, and which ofthe 
laws, in the first instance, and secondly of men, gives 
it good counsel or bad. But if any State is destitute 
of such an element, it will not be surprising if, being 
thus void of reason and void of sense, it acts at hap- 
hazard always in all its actions. 

CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. In which, then, of the parts or institutions 
of our State have we now got anything so framed as 
to prove an adequate safeguard of this kind? Can 
we answer that question ? 

cLIN. No, Stranger; at least, not clearly. But if 
I must make a guess, it seems to me that this 
discourse of yours is leading up to that synod which 
has to meet at night, as you said just now. 

ATH, An excellent reply, Clinias! And, as our 
present discourse shows, this synod must possess 
every virtue; and the prime virtue is not to keep 
shifting its aim among a number of objects,! but to 
concentrate its gaze always on one particular mark, 
and at that one mark to shoot, as it were, all its 
arrows continually. 

cLIN, Most certainly. 

ATH. So now we shall understand that it is by no 
means surprising if the legal customs in States 
keep shifting, seeing that different parts of the codes 
in each State look in different directions, And, in 
general, it is not surprising that, with some states- 
men, the aim of justice is to enable a certain class of 
people to rule in the State (whether they be really 
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superior, or inferior), while with others the aim is 
how to acquire wealth (whether or not they be 
somebody’s slaves); and others again direct their 
efforts to winning a life of freedom. Still others 
aake two objects at once the joint aim of their 
legislation,—namely, the gaining of freedom for 
themselves, and mastery over other States ; while 
those who are the wisest of all, in their own conceit, 
aim not at one only, but at the sum total of these 
and the like objects, since they are unable to 
specify any one object of pre-eminent value towards 
which they would desire all else to be directed. 

cLin. Then, Stranger, was not the view we stated 
long ago the right one? We said? that all our 
laws must always aim at one single object, which, as 
we agreed, is quite rightly named “ virtue.” 

ATH. Yes. 

CLIN. And we stated that virtue consists of four 
things. 

ATH. Certainly. 

cuin. And that the chief of all the four is reason,’ 
at which the other three, as well as everything else, 
should aim. 

ATH. You follow us admirably, Clinias; and now 
follow us in what comes next. In the case of the 
pilot, the doctor, and the general, reason is directed, 
as we said, towards the one object of aim which is 
proper in each case; and now we are at the point of 
examining reason in the case of a statesman, and, 
addressing it as a man, we shall question it thus :— 
« O admirable sir, what is your aim? Medical reason 


2 Cp. 631 C f.: “reason” (or ‘‘ wisdom”) as the most 
‘divine ” stands first, the others being temperance, Justice 
and courage. 
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is able to state clearly the one single object at which 
it aims; so will you be unable to state your one 
object—you who are superior, as perhaps you will 
say, to all the wise?” Can you two, Megillus and 
Clinias, define that object on his behalf, and tell me 
what you say it is, just as I, on behalf of many 
others, defined their objects for you ? 

cuin. We are totally unable to do so, 

ATH. Well then, can you declare that we need 
zeal in discerning both the object itself as a whole 
and the forms it assumes? 

cLIN. Illustrate what you mean by “the forms” 
you speak of. 

atu. For example, when we said that there are 
four forms of virtue, obviously, since there are four, 
we must assert that each is a separate one. 

cLin. Certainly. 

ATH. And yet we call them all by one name: we 
assert that courage is virtue, and wisdom virtue, and 
the other two likewise, as though they were really 
not a plurality, but solely this one thing—virtue. 

cuin. Very true. 

aTa. Now it is not hard to explain wherein 
these two (and the rest) differ from one another, 
and how they have got two names; but to explain 
why we have given the one name “ virtue ” to both 
of them (and to the rest) is no longer an easy 
matter. 

cuin. How do you mean? 

atu. It is not hard to make clear my meaning. 
Let one of us adopt the rôle of questioner, the other 
of answerer.! 

cuin. In what way? 

atu. Do you ask me this question—why, when 
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calling’both the two by the single name of « 
A — T i — aS nears and 
Wisdom |! ren 4 shall tell you the r —whi 

is, that the one of them has a do with fear ae 
courage,’ in which beasts also share, and the cha- 
racters of very young children; fora courageous soul 
comes into existence naturally and without reason 
ing, but without reasoning there never yet came into 
existence, and there does not nor ever wil] exist, a 
soul that is wise and rational, it being a distinct kind. 

cLiN. That is true. 

ATH. Wherein they differ and are two you have 
now learnt from my reply. So do you, in turn, 
inform me how it is that they are one and identical. 
Imagine you are also going to tell me how it is that, 
though four, they are yet one; and then, after 
you have shown me how they are one, do vou again 
ask me how they are four. Ard after that, let us 
enquire regarding the person who has full knowledge 
of any objects which possess both a name and a 
definition, whether he ought to know the name only, 
and not know the definition, or whether it is nota 
shameful thing for a man worth anything to be 
ignorant of all these points in regard to matters of 
surpassing beauty and importance. 

chin. It would certainly seem to be so. 

ATH. For the lawgiver and the Law-warden, and 
for him who thinks he surpasses all men in virtue 
and who has won prizes for just such qualities, is 
there anything more important than these very 
qualities with which we are now dealing—courage, 
temperance, justice, and wisdom ? 

cuin. Impossible. 

ATH. In regard to these matters, is it not right 
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that the interpreters, the teachers, the lawgivers, as 
the wardens of the rest, in dealing with him that 
requires knowledge and information, or with him 
that requires punishment and reproof for his sin, 
should excel all others in the art of instructing him 
in the quality of vice and virtue and exhibiting it 
fully? Or is some poet who comes into the State, 
or one who calls himself a trainer of youth, to be 
accounted evidently superior to him that has won 
prizes for all the virtues? In a State like that, 
where there are no wardens who are competent both 
in word and deed, and possessed of a competent 
knowledge of virtue,—is it surprising, I ask, if such 
a State, all unwarded as it is, suffers the same fate as 
do many of the States which exist to-day? 

cLIN. Not at all, I should say. 

atH. Well then, must we do what we now pro- 
pose, or what? Must we contrive how our wardens 
shall have a more accurate grasp of virtue, both in 
word and deed, than the majority of men? For 
otherwise, how shall our State resemble a wise man’s 
head and senses, on the ground that it possesses 
within itself a similar kind of wardenship ? 

cuin. What is this resemblance we speak of, and 
wherein does it consist? 

ATH. Evidently we are comparing the State itself 
to the skull; and, of the wardens, the younger ones, 
who are selected as the most intelligent and nimble 
in every part of their souls, are set, as it were, like 
the eyes, in the top of the head, and survey the 
State all round; and as they watch, they pass on 
their perceptions to the organs of memory,—that is, 
they report to the elder wardens all that goes on in 
the State,—while the old men, who are likened to 
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the reason because of their eminent wisdom 


matters of importance, act as counsellors, and make 
use of the young men as ministers and colleagues 
also in their counsels, so that both these classes by 


their co-operation really effect the salvation of the 
whole State. Is this the way, or ought we to contrive 
some other? Should the State, do you think, have 
all its members equal, instead of having some more 
highly trained and educated ? 
cLIN, Nay, my good sir, that were impossible. 
aTH. We must proceed, then, to expound a type 


of education that is higher than the one previously 
described. 


CLIN. I suppose so. 

ATH. Will the type which we hinted at just now 1 
prove to be that which we require ? 

cLIN. Certainly. 


ATH. Did we not say 2 that he who is a first-class 
craftsman or warden, in any department, must not 
only be able to pay regard to the many, but must 
be able also to press towards the One® so as to dis- 
cern it and, on discerning it, to survey and organise 
all the rest with a single eye to it? 

CLIN. Quite right. 

ATH. Can any man get an accurate vision aud 
view of any object better than by being able to 
look from the many and dissimilar to the one 
unifying form? 

cLIN. Probably not. 


in many 


described as a kind of induction (cvvaywyh) whereby the 
mind ascends from ‘‘the many” particulars to ‘‘ the one” 
universal concept or ‘‘ idea” : a comprehensive view (otvoyis) 
of the whole is what marks the dialectician (ó auvorrinds 
Siadextinds). 
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atu. Itiscertain, my friend, rather than probable 
that no man can possibly have a clearer method an 
this. 

cuin. I believe you, Stranger, and I assent: solet 
us employ this method in our subsequent discourse. 

atu. Naturally we must compel the wardens also 
of our divine polity to observe accurately, in the first 
place, what that identical element is which pervades 
all the four virtues, and which,—since it exists as a’ 
unity in courage, temperance, justice and wisdom,— 
may justly be called, as we assert, by the single 
name of “virtue.” This element, my friends, we 
must now (if we please) hold very tight, and not 
let go until we have adequately explained the 
essential nature of the object to be aimed at— 
whether, that is, it exists by nature as a unity, or 
as a whole, or as both, or in some other way. Else, 
if this eludes us, can we possibly suppose that we 
shall adequately grasp the nature of virtue, when we 
are unable to state whether it is many or four or 
one? Accordingly, if we follow our own counsel, 
we shall contrive somehow, by hook or by crook, 
that this knowledge shall exist in our State. Should 
we decide, however, to pass it over entirely—pass it 
over we must. 

cin. Nay, Stranger, in the name of the Stranger’s 
God, we must by no means pass over a matter such 
as this, since what you say seems to us most true. 
But how is this to be contrived? 

atu. It is too early to explain how we are to 
contrive it: let us first make sure that we agree 
among ourselves as to whether or not we ought to 
do so. 

cuin. Well, surely we ought, if we can. 
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ATH. Very well then; do we hold the same view 
about the fair and the good? Ought our wardens 
to know only that each of these is a plurality, or 
ought they also to know how and wherein they are 
each a unity? 

cLIN. [Itis fairly obvious that they must necessarily 
also discern how these are a unity. 

ATH. Well then, ought they to discern it, but be 
unable to give a verbal demonstration of it ? 

cLIN. Impossible! The state of mind you describe 
is that of a slave. 

ATH. Well then, do we hold the same view about 
all forms of goodness, that those who are to be rea] 
wardens of the laws must really know the true 
nature of them, and be capable both of expounding 
it in word and conforming to it in deed, passing 
judgment on fair actions and foul according to their 
real character? 

cLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. And is not one of the fairest things the 
doctrine about the gods, which we expounded 
earnestly,1—to know both that they exist, and what 
power they manifestly possess, so far as a man is 
capable of learning these matters; so that while one 
should pardon the mass of the citizens if they merely 
follow the letter of the law, one must exclude from 
office those who are eligible for wardenship, unless 
they labour to grasp all the proofs there are about the 
existence of gods? Such exclusion from office con- 
sists in refusing ever to choose as a Law-warden, or 
to number among those approved for excellence, a 
man who is not divine himself, nor has spent any 
labour over things divine. 


1 In Book X. 
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cin. It is certainly just, as you say, that the 
man who is idle or incapable in respect of this 
subject should be strictly debarred from the ranks 
of the noble. 

ATH, Are we assured, then, that there are two 
causes, amongst those we previously discussed, 
which lead to faith in the gods? 

cLin. What two? 

ATH. One is our dogma about the soul,—that it 
is the most ancient and divine of all the things 
whose motion, when developed into “becoming,” 
provides an ever-flowing fount of “being”; and the 
other is our dogma concerning the ordering of the 
motion of the stars? and all the other bodies under 
the control of reason, which has made a “ cosmos ” 
of the All. For no man that views these objects in 
no careless or amateurish way has ever proved so 
godless as not to be affected by them in a way just 
the opposite of that which most people expect. For 
they imagine that those who study these objects in 
astronomy and the other necessary allied arts become 
atheists through observing, as they suppose, that all 
things come into being by necessary forces and not 
by the mental energy of the will aiming at the 
fulfilment of good. 

clin. What in fact is the real state of the case? 

ATH. The position at present is, as I said, exactly 
the opposite of what it was when those who con- 
sidered these objects considered them to be soulless. 
Yet even then they were objects of admiration, and 
the conviction which is now actually held was sus- 
pected by all who studied them accurately—namely, 
that if they were soulless, and consequently devoid 
of reason, they could never have employed with such 
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precision calculations so marvellous; and even in 
those days there were some who dared to hazard 
the statement! that reason is the orderer of all that 
is in the heavens. But the same thinkers, through 
mistaking the nature of the soul and conceiving her 
to be posterior, instead of prior, to body, upset again 
(so to say) the whole universe, and most of all them- 
selves; for as regards the visible objects of sight, all 
that moves in the heavens appeared to them to be 
full of stones, earth and many other soulless bodies 
which dispense the causes of the whole cosmos. These 
were the views which, at that time, caused these 
thinkers to incur many charges of atheism and much 
odium, and which also incited the poets to abuse 
them? by likening philosophers to “dogs howling 
at the moon,” with other such senseless slanders. 
But to-day, as we have said, the position is quite 
the reverse. 

cLIN. How so? 

ATH. It is impossible for any mortal man to 
become permanently god-fearing if he does not 
grasp the two truths now stated, --namely, how 
that the soul is oldest of all things that partake 
of generation, and is immortal, and rules over all 
bodies,—and in addition to this, as we have often 
affirmed, he must also grasp that reason which con- 
trols what exists among the stars, together with the 
necessary preliminary sciences ; ® and he must observe 


order.” But A. ascribed to Reason only the initiation of a 
world-order ; in all other respects his doctrine was material- 
istic, and he used purely physical causes and processes in 
explaining the world, regarding the stars as fiery masses of 
matter (‘full of earth, stones,” etc.). Cp. Phaedo 97 B ff. 

? Cp. Rep. 607 B, C. 

3 Op. 818 A fff. 
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also the connection therewith of musical theory, and 
apply it harmoniously to the institutions and rules 
of ethics;1 and he must be able to give a rational 
explanation of all that admits of rational explanation. 
He that is unable to master these sciences, in ad- 
dition to the popular virtues,’ will never make a 
competent magistrate of the whole State, but only 
a minister to other magistrates. And now, O 
Megillus and Clinias, it is time at last to consider 
whether, in addition to all the previous laws which 
we have stated, we shall add this also—that the 
nocturnal synod of magistrates shall be legally es- 
tablished, and shall participate in all the education 
we have described, to keep ward over the State, 
and to secure its salvation; or what are we to do? 

cLIN. Of course we shall add this law, my ex- 
cellent sir, if we can possibly do so, even to a small 
extent. 

atu. Then, verily, let us all strive to do so. 
And herein you will find me a most willing helper, 
owing to my very long experience and study of 
this subject; and perhaps I shall discover other 
helpers also besides myself. 

cun. Well, Stranger, we most certainly must 
proceed on that path along which God too, it 
would seem, is conducting us. But what is the 
right method for us to employ,—that is what we 
have now got to discover and state. 

ATH. It is not possible at this stage, Megillus 
and Clinias, to enact laws for such a body, before 
it has been duly framed; when it is, its members 
must themselves ordain what authority they should 
possess; but it is already plain that what is re- 


2 Cp. 710 A. 
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quired in order to form such a body, if it is to be 
rightly formed, is teaching by means of prolonged 
conferences. 

cLIN. How so? What now are we to understand 
by this observation ? 

ATH. Surely we must first draw up a list of all 
those who are fitted by age, intellectual capacity, 
and moral character and habit for the office of 
warden ; but as regards the next point, the subjects 
they should learn,—these it is neither easy to 
discover for oneself! nor is it easy to find another 
who has made the discovery and learn from him. 
Moreover, with respect to the limits of time, when 
and for how long they ought to receive instruction 
in each subject, it were idle to lay down written 
regulations ; 2 for even the learners themselves 
could not be sure that they were learning at the 
opportune time until each of them had acquired 
within his soul some knowledge of the subject in 
question. Accordingly, although it would be wrong 
to term all these matters “indescribable,” they 
should be termed “imprescribable,” seeing that the 
prescribing of them beforehand does nothing to 
elucidate the question under discussion. 

cLin. What then must we do, Stranger, under 
these circumstances ? 

ATH. Apparently, my friends, we must “take 
our chance with the crowd” (as the saying is), and 
if we are willing to put the whole polity to the 
hazard and throw (as men say) three sixes or three 
aces, so it must be done; and I will go shares 
with you in the hazard by declaring and explaining 
my views concerning education and nurture, the 
subject now started anew in our discourse; but 
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truly the hazard will be no small one, nor com- 
parable to any others. And you, Clinias, I specially 
exhort to take good heed to this matter. For as 
concerns the State of the Magnesians—or whoever 
else, by the god’s direction, gives your State its 
name,'—if you frame it aright, you will achieve 
most high renown, or at any rate you will inevitably 
gain the reputation of being the boldest of all your 
successors. If so be that this divine synod actually 
comes into existence, my dear colleagues, we must 
hand over to it the State; and practically all our 
present lawgivers agree to this without dispute. 
Thus we shall have as an accomplished fact and 
waking reality that result which we treated but 
a short while ago in our discourse as a mere dream, 
when we constructed a kind of picture of the union 
of the reason and the head,?—if, that is to say, we 
have the members carefully selected and suitably 
trained, and after their training quartered in the 
acropolis of the country, and thus finally made into 
wardens, the like of whom we have never before 
seen in our lives for excellence in safeguarding. 

mec. My dear Clinias, from all that has now 
been said it follows that either we must forgo the 
idea of settling the State, or else we must detain 
this Stranger here, and by prayers and every possible 
means secure his co-operation in the task of settling 
the State. 

cuin. That is most true, Megillus; I will do as 
you say, and do you yourself assist me. 

MEG. Assist you I will. 


1 i.e. if the god should direct the State to be named, not 
after the Magnetes, but after some other person or place: 
cp. 704 A, 919 D. 3 Cp. 964 D f. 
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Evupicus, Socrates, HIPPIAS 


EUD. Why, then, are you silent, Socrates, when 
Hippias has been delivering such a fine display? 
Why do you not Join us in praising some part of his 
speech, or else, if he seems to you to have been 
wrong in any point, refute him—especially now that 
we who might best claim to have a share in philo- 
sophical discussion have been left to ourselves ? 

soc. Indeed, Eudicus, there are some points in 
what Hippias was just now saying of Homer, about 
which I should like to question him. For I used to 
hear your father Apemantus say that Homer’s 
Ikad was a finer poem than the Odyssey, and just as 
much finer as Achilles was finer than Odysseus ; for 
he said that one of these poems was made with 
Odysseus, the other with Achilles as its subject. 
So that is a point about which, if it is agreeable to 
Hippias, I should like to ask—what he thinks about 
these two men, which of them he says is the better ; 
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for he has told us in his exhibition many other things 
of all sorts about Homer and other poets. 

EUD. It is plain enough that Hippias will not object 
to answering if you ask him a question. Oh, 
Hippias, if Socrates asks you a question, will you 
answer ? or what will you do? 

Hipp. Why, Eudicus, it would be strange conduct 
on my part, if I, who always go up to Olympia to the 
festival of the Greeks from my home at Elis, and 
entering the sacred precinct, offer to speak on any- 
thing that anyone chooses of those subjects which I 
have prepared for exhibition, and to answer any 
questions that anyone asks—should now avoid being 
questioned by Socrates. 

soc. You are in a state of blessedness, Hippias, if 
at every Olympiad you come to the sanctuary with 
such fair hopes concerning your soul and its wisdom ; 
and I should be surprised if any of the physical 
athletes when he goes to that same place to take part 
in the contests, has such fearless confidence in his 
body as you have in your intellect. 

HIPP. Naturally, Socrates, I am in this state : for 
since I began to contend at the Olympic games, I 
have never yet met anyone better than myself in 
anything. 

soc. That is splendid, Hippias! Your reputation 
will be a monument of wisdom for the city of Elis and 
for your parents. But now what do you say about 
Achilles and Odysseus? Which do you say is the 
better and in what respect? For when there were 
many of us in the room, and you were making your 
exhibition, I could not keep up with what you were 
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saying: for I hesitated to ask questions, because 
there was a great crowd in the room, also for fear of 
hindering your exhibition by doing so; but now, 
since we are fewer and Eudicus here urges me to 
question you, speak and tell us clearly what you said 
about these two men; how did you distinguish them ? 

uipp. Why I am glad, Socrates, to explain to you 
still more clearly what I say about these and others 
also. For I say that Homer made Achilles the 
bravest man of those who went to Troy, and Nestor 
the wisest, and Odysseus the wiliest. 

soc. Oh dear, Hippias! Would you do me the 
favour not to laugh at me if I find it hard to under- 
stand what you say, and keep asking questions over 
and over? Please try to answer me gently and 
courteously. 

HIPP. Of course; for it would be a disgrace, 
Socrates, if I, who teach others good manners and 
charge them money for it, should not myself, when 
questioned by you, be considerate and reply gently. 

soc. That is excellent. For when you said that 
the poet made Achilles the bravest of men, and 
Nestor the wisest, I thought I understood what you 
meant; but when you said that he made Odysseus 
the wiliest, to tell you the truth, I do not in the least 
know what you.mean by that. Now tell me, and 
perhaps it may result in my understanding better. 
Has not Homer made Achilles wily ? 

HIPP. Not at all, Socrates; he made him most 
simple; for in “ The Prayers,” when he depicts them 


2 uoyis F: pós TW. 
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talking with one another, he makes Achilles say 
to Odysseus. 


Zeus-born son of Laertes, wily Odysseus, I must speak 
out the word without refraining, as I shall act and think 
will be accomplished [and pray do not mutter in discord 
sitting here beside me]. For hateful to me as the gates 
of Hades is he who hides one thing in his heart and says 
another. But I shall speak that which shall be accomplished. 


In these lines he makes plain the character of 
each of the men, that Achilles is true and simple, and 
Odysseus wily and false ; for he represents Achilles 
as saying these lines to Odysseus, 

soc. Now at last, Hippias, I think I understand 
what you mean; you mean that the wily man is 
false, apparently. 

HIPP. Certainly, Socrates ; for Homer represents 
Odysseus as that sort of a man in many passages of 
both liad and Odyssey. 

soc. Homer, then, as it seems, thought that a true 
man was one man and a false man another, but not 
the same. 

HIPP. Of course he did, Socrates. 

soc. And do you think so yourself, Hippias? 

HIPP. Most assuredly ; for it would be strange 
if I did not. 

soc. Then let us drop Homer, since it is impossible 
to ask him what he meant when he made those 

1 Tliad, ix. 308 ff. The division into twenty-four books 
was made in Alexandrian times. Before that division was 
made (and even after) references were made to. parts of the 


Iliad and Odyssey by descriptive titles, ‘* The Prayers,” ‘* The 
Catalogue of Ships,” and the like. 


S and the mss. of Homer read rereAeopévor ora, after which 
follows Jl. ix. 311, ws un wor rpvfnre waphuevo. ğNNoÂev ANOS, 
which the other mss. of Plato omit). 
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verses ; but since you come forward to take up his 
cause, and agree in this which you say is his meaning, 
do you answer for Homer and yourself in common. 

HIPP. Very well; ask briefly whatever you like. 

soc. Do you say that the false are, like the sick, 
without power to do anything, or that they have 
power to do something ? 

HIPP. I say that they have great power to do many 
things, and especially to deceive people. 

soc. They are, then, powerful, according to you, 
and wily, are they not? 

HIPP. Yes. l 

soc. But are they wily and deceivers by reason of 
simplicity and folly, or by reason of shrewdness and a 
sort of intelligence ? 

HIPP. By shrewdness, most assuredly, and in- 
telligence. 

soc. They are intelligent, then, as it seems, 

HIPP. Yes, by Zeus, too much so. 

soc. And being intelligent, do they know what 
they are doing, or do they not know ? 

HIPP. Yes, they know very well; that is why 
they do harm. 

soc. And knowing these things which they know, 
are they ignorant, or wise ? 

HIPP. Wise, surely, in just this, deception. 

soc. Stop. Let us recall what you say. You 
say that the false are powerful and intelligent, and 
knowing and wise in those things in which they are 
false ? 

HIPP. Yes, I do. 
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soc. And that the true and the false are different 
. and complete opposites of one another ? 

HIPP. I do. 

soc. Well, then, the false are among the powerful 
and the wise, according to your statement. 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. And when you say that the false are powerful 
and wise for falsehood, do you mean that they have 
power to utter falsehoods if they like, or that they 
are powerless in respect to the falsehoods which 
they utter? 

HIPP. That they have power. 

soc. In short, then, the false are those who are 
wise and powerful in uttering falsehoods. 

HIPP. Yes. | 

soc. A man, then, who has not the power to utter 

falsehoods and is ignorant would not be false. 

HIPP. That is true. 

soc. Well, but every man has power who does what 
he wishes at the time when he wishes; I am not 
speaking of one who is prevented by disease or that 
sort of thing, but as I might say of you that you have 
power to write my name when you wish; or do you 
not say that a man has power who is in such a 
condition ? 

HIPP. Yes, I do. 

soc. Tell me, then, Hippias, are you not skilful 
in arithmetical calculations ? 

HIPP. Most assuredly, Socrates. 

soc. Then if some one were to ask you what the 
product of three times seven hundred is, you could, 
if you wished, tell him the truth about that more 
quickly and better than anyone else ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 
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soc. Because you are the most powerful and wisest 
of men in these matters? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Are you, then, merely wisest and most 
powerful, or are you also best in those matters in 
which you are most powerful and wisest, namely 
calculations ? 

HIPP. Best also, to be sure, Socrates. 

soc. Then you would have the greatest power to 
tell the truth about these things, would you not ? 

HIPP. I think so. 

soc. But what of falsehoods about these same 
things? And please answer this with the same 
splendid frankness as my previous questions, Hippias. 
If some one were to ask you how much three times 
seven hundred is, would you have the most power to 
tell falsehoods and always uniformly to say false 
things about these matters, if you wished to tell 
falsehoods and never to reply truly; or would he 
who is ignorant of calculations have more power to 
tell falsehoods than you, if you wished to do so? 
Or would the ignorant man often, when he wished 
to tell falsehoods, involuntarily tell the truth, if it 
so happened, because he did not know, whereas you, 
the wise man, if you wished to tell falsehoods, would 
tell them always and uniformly ? 

HIPP. Yes, it is as you say. 

soc. Is the false man, then, false about other 
things, but not about number, and would he not 
tell falsehoods when dealing with number ? 

HIPP. He is false about number also, by Zeus. 

soc. Shall we, then, assume this also, that there 
is such a person as a man who is false about calcula- 
tion and number P 
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HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Now who would that man be? Must he 
not, as you just now agreed, have power to tell 
falsehoods, if he is to be false? For it was said 
by you, if you recollect, that he who has not the 
power to tell falsehoods would never be false. 

HIPP. Yes, I recollect, that was said. 

soc. And just now you were found to have most 
power to tell falsehoods about calculations, were 
you not? 

HIPP. Yes, that also was said. 

soc. Have you, then, also most power to tell 
the truth about calculations ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. Then the same man has most power to 
speak both falsehood and truth about calculations ; 
and this man is the one who is good in respect to 
them, namely the calculator. 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Who, then, becomes false in respect to 
calculation, Hippias, other than the good man? 
For the same man is also powerful; and he is also 
true. 

HIPP. So it appears. 

soc. You see, then, that the same man is both 
false and true in respect to these matters, and the 
true is in no wise better than the false? For he 
is indeed the same man, and the two are not utter 
opposites, as you thought just now. 

HIPP. Apparently not, at least in this field. 

soc. Shall we, then, investigate elsewhere ? 

HIPP. If you like 


5 6 aùròs FE: ofros TW. 
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soc. Well, then, are you expert in geometry also ? 

HIPP. I am. 

soc. Well, has not the same man most power 
to speak falsehood and truth about geometry, 
namely the geometrician ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. In respect to that, then, is any other good 
than he? 

HIPP. No, no other. 

soc. The good and wise geometrician, then, has 
the most power in both respects, has he not? And 
if anyone is false in respect to diagrams, it would 
be this man, the good geometrician? For he has 
the power, and the bad one was powerless, to speak 
falsehood ; so that he who has no power to speak 
falsehood would not become false, as has been agreed. 

HIPP. That is true. 

soc. Let us, then, investigate also the third man, 
the astronomer, whose art you think you know 
even better than those of the previous ones; do 
you not, Hippias ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Are not the same things true in astronomy 
also ? 

HIPP. Probably, Socrates. | 

soc. Then in astronomy also, if anyone is false, 
the good astronomer will be false, he who has power 
to speak falsehood. For he who has not power 
will not ; for he is ignorant. 

HIPP. So it appears. 

soc. The same man, then, in astronomy will be 
true and false. 

HIPP. So it seems. 

soc. Come now, Hippias, consider generally in 
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this way concerning all the sciences, whether this 
is the case, or not. Certainly you are the wisest 
of men in the greatest number of arts, as I once 
heard you boast, recounting your great and enviable 
wisdom in the market-place at the tables of the 
money-changers. You said that once, when you 
went to Olympia, everything you had on your 
person was your own work; first the ring—for you 
began with that—which you had was your own 
work, showing that you knew how to engrave rings, 
and another seal was your work, and a strigil and 
an oil-flask were your works; then you said that 
you yourself had made the sandals you had on, 
and had woven your cloak and tunic; and, what 
seemed to every one most unusual and proof of 
the most wisdom, was when you said that the girdle 
you wore about your tunic was like the Persian 
girdles of the costliest kind, and that you had made 
it yourself. And in addition you said that you 
brought with you poems, both epics and tragedies 
and dithyrambs, and many writings of all sorts 
composed in prose; and that you were there ex- 
celling all others in knowledge of the arts of 
which I was speaking just now, and of the correct- 
ness of rhythms and harmonies and letters, and 
many other things besides, as I seem to remember ; 
and yet I forgot your art of memory, as it seems, 
in which you think you are most brilliant; and I 
fancy I have forgotten a great many other things. 
But, as I say, look both at your own arts—and 
there are plenty of them—and at those of others, 
and tell me if you find, in accordance with the agree- 
ments you and I have reached, any point where 
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one man is true and another false, where they are 
separate and not the same. Look for this in any 
branch whatsoever of wisdom or shrewdness or 
whatever you choose to call it; but you will not 
find it, my friend, for it does not exist ; just tell me. 

HIPP. But I cannot, Socrates, at least, not now 
offhand. 

soc. And you never will be able to tell me, I 
fancy; but if what I say is true, Hippias, you 
remember what results from our argument. 

HIPP. I-do not at all understand what you mean, 
Socrates. 

soc. No, for perhaps you are not using your art 
of memory ; for you evidently think it is not neces- 
sary; but I will remind you. Do you remember 
that you said that Achilles was true and Odysseus 
was false and wily ? 

HIPP., Yes. 

soc. Do you now, then, perceive that the same 
man has been found to be false and true, so that 
if Odysseus was false, he becomes also true, and if 
Achilles was true, he becomes also false, and the 
two men are not different from one another, nor 
opposites, but alike ? 

HIPP. Socrates, you are always making intricate 
arguments of this sort, and, picking out the most 
difficult part of the argument, you stick to it in 
detail, and you do not discuss the whole subject 
with which the argument deals; for now, if you 
like, I will prove to you by satisfactory argument 
based on many pieces of evidence, that Homer 
made Achilles better than Odysseus and free from 
falsehood, and Odysseus crafty and a teller of many 
falsehoods and inferior to Achilles. And, if you 
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like, do you oppose argument to argument, main- 
taining that the other is better; and these gentle- 
men here will determine which of us speaks better. 
soc. Hippias, I do not doubt that you are wiser 
than I; but it is always my custom to pay attention 
when anyone is speaking, especially when the 
speaker seems to me to be wise; and because I 
desire to learn what he means, I question him 
thoroughly and examine and compare the things 
he says, in order that I may learn. But if the 
speaker seems to me to be worthless, I neither ask 
questions nor care what he says. And by this you 
will recognize whom I regard as wise; for you will 
find me persistently asking such a man questions 
about what he says, in order that I may profit by 
learning something. And so now I noticed when 
you were speaking, that in the lines which you 
repeated just now to show that Achilles speaks to 
Odysseus as to a deceiver, it seems to me very 
strange, if what you say is true, that Odysseus the 
wily is nowhere found to have spoken falsely, but 
Achilles is found to be a wily sort of person, accord- 
ing to your argument; at any rate, he speaks 
falsely. For he begins by speaking these lines 
which you just quoted: “ For hateful to me as the 
gates of Hades is he who hides one thing in his heart 
and says another,” and a little later says that he 
would not be persuaded by Odysseus and Agamemnon 
and would not stay at Troy at all, but, he says— 
To-morrow, after sacrificing to Zeus and all the gods, 
I will load my ships well and drag them into the sea; then 


you shall see, if you like and if it interests you, early in 
the morning my ships sailing the fishy Hellespont and 
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my men eagerly rowing in them; and if the glorious Earth- 
shaker should grant me a fair voyage, on the third day I 
should come to fertile Phthia.' 


And even before that, when he was reviling 
Agamemnon, he said : 


And now I shall go to Phthia, since it is far better to go 
home with my beaked ships, and I do not intend to stay 
here without honour, and heap up wealth and riches for you.’ 


After he has said these things, at one time in 
the presence of the whole army and at another 
before his own comrades, he is nowhere found to 
have either prepared or attempted to drag down 
his ships to sail home, but he shows quite superb 
disregard of truth-speaking, Now I, Hippias, asked 
my question in the first place because I was per- 
plexed as to which of the two men is represented 
as better by the poet, and because I thought both 
were very good, and it was hard to decide which 
was better, both in regard to falsehood and truth 
and to virtue in general; for both are similar in 
this matter. 

HIPP. That is because you do not look at it 
aright, Socrates. For the falsehoods that Achilles 
utters, he utters evidently not by design, but against 
his will, since he is forced by the misfortune of the 
army to remain and give assistance ; but Odysseus 
utters his falsehoods voluntarily and by design. 

soc. You are deceiving me, beloved Hippias. and 
are yourself imitating Odysseus. 


1 [liad ix. 357 ff. * Ibid. i. 169 ff. 
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HIPP. Not at all, Socrates. What do you mean 
and to what do you refer ? 

soc. That you say Achilles did not speak falsely 
by design, he who was not only a deceiver, but was 
also such a cheat and plotter, as Homer has repre- 
sented him, that he is seen to be so much more 
clever than Odysseus in deceiving him unnoticed 
without difficulty, that he dared to contradict him- 
self in his presence, and Odysseus did not notice 
it; at any rate Odysseus does not appear to have 
said anything to him which indicates that he noticed 
his falsehood. 

urre. What is this that you say, Socrates ? 

soc. Don’t you know that after he said to 
Odysseus that he was going to sail away at day- 
break, in speaking to Ajax he does not repeat that 
he is going to sail away, but says something different ? 

HIPP. Where, pray ? 

soc. Where he says: 


For I shall not be mindful of bloody war until warlike 
Priam’s son, the glorious Hector, shall reach the tents and 
ships of the Myrmidons through slaughter of Argives and 
shall burn the ships with fire. But at my tent and my 
black ship I think Hector, though eager for battle, will 
come to a halt. 


Now, Hippias, do you think the son of Thetis and 
pupil of the most wise Cheiron was so forgetful, 
that, although a little earlier he had reviled deceivers 
in the most extreme terms, he himself immediately 


1 Iliad, ix. 360 ff. 
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said to Odysseus that he was going to sail away and 
to Ajax that he was going to stay, and was not 
acting by design and in the belief that Odysseus 
was behind the times and that he himself would get 
the better of him in just this matter of contrivance 
and falsehood ? 

HIPP. No, I do not agree, Socrates ; but in this 
case also Achilles was induced by the goodness of 
his heart to say to Ajax something different from 
what he had said to Odysseus ; whereas Odysseus, 
when he speaks the truth always speaks with design, 
and when he speaks falsehood likewise. 

soc. Then Odysseus, as it seems, is better than 
Achilles. 

HIPP. Not in the least, Socrates. 3 

soc. How is that? Were not those who utter 
falsehoods voluntarily found to be better than 
those who do so involuntarily ? 

nipp. And how, Socrates, could those who 
voluntarily do wrong and voluntarily and designedly 
do harm be better than those who do so involuntarily ? 
And there seems to be good reason to forgive a man 
who unwittingly does wrong or speaks falsehood 
or does any other evil. And the laws surely are 
much more severe towards those who do evil and 
tell falsehoods voluntarily, than towards those who 
do so involuntarily. 

soc. Do you see, Hippias, that I speak the truth 
when I say that I am persistent in questioning wise 
men? And this is probably the only good thing 
about me, as I am otherwise quite worthless ; for 
I am all wrong about facts, and do not know the 
truth about them. And it is to me sufficient proof 
of the truth of this, that when I come into contact 
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with one of you who are famous for wisdom, and to 
whose wisdom all the Greeks bear witness, I am 
found to know nothing ; for there is hardly a single 
thing about which you and I have the same opinion ; 
and yet what greater proof of ignorance is there 
than when one disagrees with a wise man? But 
I have this one remarkable good quality, which is 
my salvation; for I am not afraid to learn, but I 
inquire and ask questions and am very grateful to 
him who answers, and I never failed in gratitude 
to anyone; for when I have learned anything I 
have never denied it, pretending that the informa- 
tion was a discovery of my own; but I praise the 
wisdom of him who instructed me and proclaim 
what I learned from him. And so now I do not 
agree with what you say, but disagree very strongly ; 
and I know very well that this is my own fault, 
because I am the sort of man I am—not to give 
myself any greater title. For my opinion, Hippias, 
is the exact opposite of what you say; I think that 
those who injure people and do wrong and speak 
falsehood and cheat and err voluntarily, not in- 
voluntarily, are better than those who do so in- 
voluntarily. Sometimes, however, the opposite of 
this seems to me to be the case, and I am all astray 
about these matters, evidently because I am ignorant; 
but now at the present moment a sort of paroxysm 
of my disease has come upon me, and those who 
err in respect to anything voluntarily appear to 
me better than those who err involuntarily. And 
I lay the blame for my present condition upon our 
previous argument, which causes those who do any 
of these things involuntarily to appear to me at 
this moment worse than those who do them volun- 
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tarily. So please do me a favour and do not refuse 
to cure my soul; for you will be doing me much 
more good if you cure my soul of ignorance, than 
if you were to cure my body of disease. Now if 
you choose to deliver a long speech, I tell you before- 
hand that you would not cure me—for I could not 
follow you—but if you are willing to answer me, 
as you did just now, you will do me a great deal 
of good, and I think you yourself will not be injured, 
either. And I might fairly call upon you also, 
son of Apemantus, for help; for you stirred me up 
to converse with Hippias; so now, if Hippias is 
unwilling to answer me, ask him in my behalf to 
do so. 

EUD. Well, Socrates, I imagine Hippias will need 
no asking from us ; for that is not what he announced; 
he announced that he would not avoid the question- 
ing of any man. How is that, Hippias? Is not 
that what you said ? 

HIPP. Yes, I did; but Socrates, Kudicus, always 
makes confusion in arguments, and seems to want 
to make trouble. 

soc. Most excellent Hippias, I do not do these 
voluntarily at all—for then I should be wise and 
clever, according to you—but involuntarily, so 
forgive me ; for you say,! too, that he who does evil 
involuntarily ought to be forgiven. 

EUD. And do not refuse, Hippias ; but for our sake, 
and also because of your previous announcements, 
answer any questions Socrates asks you. 

HIPP. Well, I will answer since you request it. 
Ask whatever questions you like. 

soc. I certainly have a great desire, Hippias, to 
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investigate what we are just at present talking about, 
namely which are better, those who err voluntarily 
or those who err involuntarily. Now I think the 
best way to go at the investigation is this. Just 
answer. Do you call some one a good runner ? 

HIPP. I do. 

soc. And a bad one? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Now, he who runs well is a good runner, and 
he who runs badly a bad one ; is it not so? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Then does not he who runs slowly run badly, 
and he who runs fast run well ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Ín a race, then, and in running, rapidity is a 
good thing, and slowness an evil. 

HIPP. Why, of course. 

soc. Which, then, is the better runner, he who runs 
slowly voluntarily or he who does so involuntarily ? 

HIPP. He who does it voluntarily. 

soc. Well, then, is not running doing something ? 

HIPP. Yes, it is doing. 

soc. And if doing, is it not also performing some 
act P 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Then he who runs badly performs a bad and 
disgraceful act in a race? 

HIPP. Yes, a bad act of course. 

soc. But he runs badly who runs slowly ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Then the good runner performs this bad and 
disgraceful act voluntarily, and the bad runner 
involuntarily ? 

HIPP. So it seems. 
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soc. In running, then, he who does bad acts 
involuntarily is worse than he who does them volun- 
tarily ? 

HIPP. Yes, in running. 

soc. And how is it in wrestling? Which is the 
better wrestler, he who is thrown voluntarily, or 
involuntarily ? 

Hipp. He who is thrown voluntarily, as it seems. 

soc. But is it worse and more disgraceful in a 
wrestling match to be thrown or to throw one’s 
opponent ? 

HIPP. To be thrown. 

soc. In wrestling also, then, he who performs bad 
and disgraceful acts voluntarily is a better wrestler 
than he who performs them involuntarily. 

HIPP. So it seems. . 

soc. And how is it in every other bodily exercise ? 
Is not he who is the better man in respect to his body 
able to perform both kinds of acts, the strong and 
the weak, the disgraceful and the fine, so that when- 
ever he performs bad acts of a bodily kind, he who 
is the better man in respect to his body does them 
voluntarily, but he who is worse does them involun- 
tarily ? 

HIPP. That seems to be the case in matters of 
strength also. 

soc. And how about grace, Hippias? Does not 
the better body take ugly and bad postures volun- 
tarily, and the worse body involuntarily ? Or what 
is your opinion ? 

HIPP. That is my opinion. 

soc. Then ungracefulness when voluntary is 
associated with excellence of the body, but when 
involuntary with faultiness. 
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HIPP. Apparently. 

soc. And what do you say about the voice? 
Which do you say is the better? That which sings 
out of tune voluntarily, or involuntarily ? 

HIPP. That which does it voluntarily. 

soc. And that which does it involuntarily is the 
worse ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Would you choose to possess good or bad 
things ? 

HIPP. Good ones. 

soc. Would you, then, choose to possess feet that 
limp voluntarily, or involuntarily ? 

HIPP. Voluntarily. 

soc. But is not a limp faultiness and ungraceful- 
ness of the feet ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Well, is not dimness of sight faultiness of the 
eyes ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Which eyes, then, would you choose to 
possess and live with? Those with which one would 
see dimly and incorrectly voluntarily, or involun- 
tarily ? 

HIPP. Those with which one would do so 
voluntarily. 

soc. Those parts, then, of yourself which volun- 
tarily act badly you consider better than those which 
do so involuntarily ? 

HIPP. Yes; that is, in matters of that sort. 

soc. Well, then, one statement embraces all alike, 
such as ears and nose and mouth and all the senses 
—that those which act badly involuntarily are 
undesirable because they are bad, and those 
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which do so voluntarily are desirable because they 
are good. 

HIPP. I think so. 

soc. Well now, which instruments are better to 
have to do with, those with which a man does bad 
work voluntarily, or involuntarily ? For instance, is 
a rudder better with which a man will involuntarily 
steer badly, or one with which he will do so volun- 
tarily ? 

HIPP. One with which he will do so voluntarily. 

soc. And is not the same true of a bow and a lyre 
and flutes and all the rest ? 

HIPP. Quite true. 

soc. Well now, would you choose to possess a horse 
of such spirit that you would ride him badly volun- 
tarily, or involuntarily ? 

HIPP. Voluntarily. 

soc. Then that spirit is better. 

HIPP., Yes. 

soc. Then with the horse of better spirit one 
would do voluntarily the bad acts of that spirit, but 
with the one of worse spirit involuntarily ? 

HIPP. Certainly. 

soc. And is not that true of a dog, and all other 
animals ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Well now, then, in the case of an archer is it 
better to possess the mind which voluntarily misses 
the mark, or that which does so involuntarily ? 

HIPP. That which does so voluntarily. 

soc. Then that is the better mind for the purpose 
of archery ? 


HIPP. Yes. 
T 3 , $ 
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soc. Is, then, the mind also which errs involun- 
tarily worse than that which errs voluntarily ? 

HIPP. Yes, in the case of archery. 

soc. And how is it in the art of medicine? Is not 
the mind which does harm to the patients’ bodies 
voluntarily the more scientific ? 


HIPP. Yes. 
soc. In this art, then, this mind is better than the 
other. 


HIPP. It is better. 

soc. Well now, the more musical, whether with 
lyre or with flute, and in everything else that con- 
cerns all the other arts and sciences—is not that 
mind better which voluntarily does bad and dis- 
graceful things and commits errors, whereas that 
which does so involuntarily is worse ? 

HIPP. Apparently. 

soc. And surely we should prefer to possess slaves 
of such minds that they voluntarily commit errors 
and do mischief, rather than such as do so involun- 
tarily ; we should think them better fitted for their 
duties. 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Well now, should we not wish to possess our 
own mind in the best possible condition ? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Will it, then, be better if it does evil and errs 
voluntarily, or involuntarily ? 

Hipp. But it would be a terrible thing, Socrates, if 
those who do wrong voluntarily are to be better than 
those who do so involuntarily. 

soc. But surely they appear, at least, to be so, 
from what has been said. 

HIPP. Not to me. 
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soc. I thought, Hippias, they appeared to be so 
to you also. But now once more answer me: Is 
not justice either a sort of power or knowledge, or 
both? Or must not justice inevitably be one or 
other of these? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Then if justice is a power of the soul, the more 
powerful soul is the more just, is it not? For we 
found, my friend, that such a soul was better. 

HIPP. Yes, we did. 

soc. And what if it be knowledge? Is not the 
wiser soul more just, and the more ignorant more 
unjust ? . 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. And what if it be both? Is not the soul 
which has both, power and knowledge, more just, 
and the more ignorant more unjust? Is that not 
inevitably the case ? 

HIPP. It appears to be. 

soc. This more powerful and wiser soul, then, was 
found to be better and to have more power to do 
both good and disgraceful acts in every kind of action 
was it not? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Whenever, then, it does disgraceful acts, it 
does them voluntarily, by reason of power and art ; 
and these, either one or both of them, are attributes 
of justice. 

HIPP. So it seems. 

soc. And doing injustice is doing evil acts, and not 
doing injustice is doing good acts. 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Will not, then, the more powerful and better 
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soul, when it does injustice, do it voluntarily, and the 
bad soul involuntarily ? 

HIPP. Apparently. 

soc. Is not, then, a good man he who has a good 
soul, and a bad man he who has a bad one? 

HIPP. Yes. 

soc. Itis, then, in the nature of the good man to do 
injustice voluntarily, and of the bad man to do it 
involuntarily, that is, if the good man has a good soul. 

upp. But surely he has. 

soc. Then he who voluntarily errs and does dis- 
graceful and unjust acts, Hippias, if there be such a 
man, would be no other than the good man. 

upp. I cannot agree with you, Socrates, in that. 

soc. Nor I with myself, Hippias ; but that appears 
at the moment to be the inevitable result of our 
argument ; however, as I was saying all along, in 
respect to these matters I go astray, up and down, 
and never hold the same opinion ; and that I, or any 
other ordinary man, go astray is not surprising ; but 
if you wise men likewise go astray, that is a terrible 
thing for us also, if even when we have come to you 
we are not to cease from our straying. 
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(Socrates relates a conversation that he had in 
a wrestling-school) 


I was making my way from the Academy straight 
to the Lyceum, by the road outside the town wall, 
—just under the wall; and when I reached thie 
little gate that leads to the spring of Panops,? I 
chanced there upon Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, 
and Ctesippus of Paeania, and some other youths 
with them, standing in a group together. Then 
Hippothales, as he saw me approaching, said: 
Socrates, whither away, and whence ? 
From the Academy, I replied, on my way straight 
to the Lyceum. 
‘Come over here, he said, straight to us. You 
will not put in here ? But you may as well. 
Where do you mean ? I asked; and what is your 
company ? 
Here, he said, showing me there, just opposite 
the wall, a sort of enclosure and a door standing 
1 i.e. facilitating the birth of correct notions, as Socrates 


humorously claimed to do. 
3 t.¢. of Hermes, the “ all-seeing.”’ 
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open. We pass our time there, he went on; not 
only we ourselves, but others besides,—a great 
many, and handsome. 

And what, pray, is this place, and what your 
pastime ? 

A wrestling-school, he said, of recent construction ; 
and our pastime chiefly consists of discussions, in 
which we should be happy to let you have a share. 

That is very good of you, I said; and who does 
the teaching in there ? 

Your own comrade, he replied, and supporter, 
Miccus. 

Upon my word, I said, he is no slight person, but 
a qualified professor. 

Then will you please come in with us, he said, so 
as to see for yourself the company we have in there ? 

I should be glad to hear first on what terms I am 
to enter, and who is the handsome one. 

Each of us, he replied, has a different fancy, 
Socrates. | 

Oe and who is yours, Hippothales? Tell me 
that. 

At this question he blushed; so I said: Ah, 
Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, you need not 
trouble to tell me whether you are in love with 
somebody or not: for I know you are not only in 
love, but also far advanced already in your passion. 
In everything else I may be a poor useless creature, 
but there is one gift that I have somehow from 
heaven,—to be able to recognize quickly a lover or 
a beloved. 

When he heard this, he blushed much more than 
ever. Then Ctesippus remarked: Quite charming, 
the way you blush, Hippothales, and shrink from 
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telling Socrates the name; yet, if he spends but a 
little time with you, he will find you a regular 
torment, as he hears you repeat it again and again. 
He has deafened our ears, I can tell you, Socrates, 
by cramming them with “ Lysis”: let him be a 
trifle in liquor, and as likely as not we start out of 
our sleep fancying we hear the name of Lysis. 
The descriptions he gives us in conversation, though 
dreadful enough, are not so very bad: it is when he 
sets about inundating us with his poems and prose 
compositions. More dreadful than all, he actually 
sings about his favourite in an extraordinary voice, 
which we have the trial of hearing. And now, at 
a question from you, he blushes ! 

Lysis apparently, I said, is somebody quite young : 
this I infer from the fact that I did not recognize 
the name.when I heard it. 

That is because they do not usually call him by 
his name, he replied; he still goes by his paternal 
title,! as his father is so very well known. You must, 
I am sure, be anything but ignorant of the boy’s 
appearance: that alone would be enough to know 
him by. 

Let me hear, I said, whose son he is. 

The eldest son, he replied, of Democrates of 
Aexone. 

Ah well, I said, Hippothales, what an altogether 
noble and gallant love you have discovered there ! 
Now please go on and give me a performance like 
those that you give your friends here, so that I 


may know whether you understand what a lover 


ought to say of his favourite to his face or to others. 
Do you attach any weight, Socrates, he asked, to 
anything you have heard this fellow say ? 
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Tell me, I said; do you deny being in love with 
the person he mentions ? 

Not I, he replied; but I do deny that I make 
poems and compositions on my favourite. 

He is in a bad way, said Ctesippus ; why, he raves 
like a madman ! 

Then I remarked: Hippothales, I do not want to 
hear your verses, or any ode that you may have 
indited to the youth; I only ask for their purport, 
that I may know your manner of dealing with your 
favourite. 

I expect this fellow will tell you, he replied: he 
has an accurate knowledge and recollection of them, 
if there is any truth in what he says of my having 
dinned them so constantly in his ears. 

Quite so, on my soul, said Ctesippus; and a 
ridiculous story it is too, Socrates. To be a lover, 
and to be singularly intent on one’s boy, yet to 
have nothing particular to tell him that a mere boy 
could not say, is surely ridiculous: but he only 
writes and relates things that the whole city sings 
of, recalling Democrates and the boy’s grandfather 
Lysis and all his ancestors, with their wealth and 
the horses they kept, and their victories at Delphi, 
the Isthmus, and Nemea,! with chariot-teams and 
coursers, and, in addition, even hoarier antiquities — 
than these. Only two days ago he was recounting 
to us in some poem of his the entertainment of 
Hercules,—how on account of his kinship with - 
Hercules their forefather welcomed the hero, being 
himself the offspring of Zeus and of the daughter 
of their deme’s founder ; such old wives’ tales, and 


near Corinth, and the Nemean at Nemea, between Corinth 
and Argos. 
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many more of the sort, Socrates,—these are the 
things he tells and trolls, while compelling us to be 
his audience. 

When I heard this I said: Oh, you ridiculous 
Hippothales, do you compose and chant a triumph- 
song on yourself, before you have won your victory ? 

It is not on myself, Socrates, he replied, that I 
either compose or chant it. 

You think not, I said. 

Then what is the truth of it ? he asked. 

Most certainly, I replied, it is you to whom these 
songs refer. For if you prevail on your favourite, 
and he is such as you describe, all that you have 
spoken and sung will be so much glory to you, and 
a veritable eulogy upon your triumph in having 
secured such a favourite as that : whereas if he eludes 
your grasp, the higher the terms of your eulogy of 
your favourite, the greater will seem to be the 
charms and virtues you have lost, and you will 
be ridiculed accordingly. Hence anyone who deals 
wisely in love-matters, my friend, does not praise 
his beloved until he prevails, for fear of what the 
future may have in store for him. And besides, 
these handsome boys, when so praised and extolled, 
become full of pride and haughtiness: do you not 
think so? i 

I do, he said. 

And then, the haughtier they are, the harder 
grows the task of capturing them ? 

Yes, apparently. 

And what do you think of a hunter who should 
scare away his quarry in hunting and make it harder 
to catch ? 

Clearly he would be a poor one. 
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And hence to use speech and song, not for charming 
but for driving wild, would be gross fatuity, would 
it not? 

I think so. 

Then take care, Hippothales, not to make yourself 
guilty of all these things by your verse-making ; 
indeed I fancy you will not like to allow that a man 
who damages himself by poetry can be a good poet. 
so long as he is damaging to himself. 
= On my soul, no, he said; of course it would be 
most absurd. But this is the very reason, Socrates, 
why I impart my feelings to you, and ask you for 
any useful advice you can give as to what conversa- 
tion or conduct will help to endear one to one’s 
favourite. _ 

That is not an easy thing to tell, I replied; but 
if you will agree to get him to have a talk with me, 
I daresay I could show you an example of the 
conversation you should hold with him, instead of 
those things that your friends say you speak and sing. 

There is no difficulty about that, he said. If you 
will go in with Ctesippus here, and take a seat and 
talk, I think he will come to you of his own accord ; 
he is singularly fond of listening, Socrates, and 
besides, they are keeping the Hermaea,! so that 
the youths and boys are all mingled together. So 
he will come to you: but if he does not, Ctesippus 
is intimate with him, as being a cousin of Mene- 
xenus ; for Lysis has chosen Menexenus for his parti- 
cular friend. So let Ctesippus call him if you find 
that he does not come of himself. 

That is what I must do, I said. Whereupon I took 


1 The festival of Hermes, who was specially honoured in 
wrestling-schools. 
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Ctesippus with me into the wrestling-school, and 
the others came after us. When we got inside, 
we found that the boys had performed the sacrifice 
in the place and, as the ceremonial business was 
now almost over, they were all playing at knuckle- 
bones and wearing their finest attire. Most of 
them were playing in the court out-of-doors ; but 
some were at a game of odd-and-even in a corner 
of the undressing-room, with a great lot of knuckle- 
bones which they drew from little baskets ; and there 
were others standing about them and looking on. 
Among these was Lysis: he stood among the boys 
and youths with a garland on his head, a distinguished 
figure, deserving not merely the name of well- 
favoured, but also of well-made and well- bred. 
As for us, we went and sat apart on the opposite 
side—for it was quiet there—and started some talk 
amongst ourselves. The result was that Lysis ever 
and anon turned round to observe us, and was 
obviously eager to join us. For a while, however, 
he hesitated, being too shy to approach us alone ; 
till Menexenus stepped in for a moment from his 
game in the court and, on seeing me and Ctesippus, 
came to take a seat beside us. When Lysis saw 
him, he came along too and sat down with Mene- 
xenus. Then all the others came to us also; and I 
must add that Hippothales, when he saw a good many 
of them standing there, stood so as to be screened 
by them, in a position where he thought Lysis 
would not catch sight of him, as he feared that he 
might irritate him; in this way he stood by and 
listened. 

Then I, looking at Menexenus, asked him: Son 
of Demophon, which is the elder of you two ? 
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It is a point in dispute between us, he replied. 

Then you must also be at variance, I said, as to 
which is the nobler. 

Yes, to be sure, he said. 

And moreover, which is the more beautiful, 
likewise. 

This made them both laugh. 

But of course I shall not ask, I said, which of you 
is the wealthier ; for you are friends, are you not ? 

Certainly we are, they replied. - 

And, you know, friends are said to have every- 
thing in common, so that here at least there will be 
no difference between you, if what you say of your 
friendship is true. 

They agreed. 

After that I was proceeding to ask them which 
was the juster and wiser of the two, when I was 
interrupted by somebody who came and fetched 
away Menexenus, saying that the wrestling-master 
was calling him: I understood that he was taking 
some part in the rites. So he went off; and then 
I asked Lysis: I suppose, Lysis, your father and 
mother are exceedingly fond of your Yes, to be 
sure, he replied. Then they would like you to be 
as happy as possible? Yes, of course. Do you 


consider that a man is happy when enslaved and ' | 


restricted from doing everything he desires? Not 
I, on my word, he said. Then if your father and 
mother are fond of you, and desire to see you happy, 
it is perfectly plain that they are anxious to secure 
your happiness. They must be, of course, he said. 
Hence they allow you to do what you like, and 
never scold you, or hinder you from doing what you 
desire? Yes, they do, Socrates, I assure you: 
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they stop me from doing a great many things. How 
do you mean? I said: they wish you to be happy, 
and yet hinder you from doing what you like? 
But answer me this: suppose you desire to ride in 
one of your father’s chariots and hold the reins in 
some race ; they will not allow you, but will prevent 
you? That is so, to be sure, he said; they will not 
allow me. But whom would they allow? There 
is a driver, in my father’s pay. What do you say ? 
A hireling, whom they trust rather than you, so 
that he can do whatever he pleases with the horses ; 
and they pay him besides a salary for doing that ! 
Why, of course, he said. Well, but they trust you 
with the control of the mule-cart, and if you wanted 
to take the whip and lash the team, they would 
let you? Nothing of the sort, he said. Why, I 
asked, is nobody allowed to lash them? Oh yes, 
he said, the muleteer. Is he a slave, or free? A 
slave, he replied. So it seems that they value a 
slave more highly than you, their son, and entrust 
him rather than you with their property, and allow 
him to do what he likes, while preventing you? 
And now there is one thing more you must tell me. 
Do they let you control your own self, or will they 
not trust you in that either? Of course they do 
not, he replied. But some one controls you? Yes, 
he said, my tutor! here. Is he a slave? Why, 
certainly ; he belongs to us, he said. What a 
strange thing, I exclaimed ; a free person controlled 
by aslave! But how does this tutor actually exert 
his control over you? By taking me to school, I 
suppose, he replied. And your schoolmasters, can 
it be that they also control your I should think 
they do! Then quite a large number of masters 
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and controllers are deliberately set over you by 
your father. But when you come home to your 
mother, she surely lets you do what you like, that 
she may make you happy, either with her wool or 
her loom, when she is weaving ? I take it she does 
not prevent you from handling her batten, or her 
comb, or any other of her wool-work implements. 
At this he laughed and said : I promise you, Socrates, 
not only does she prevent me, but I should get a 
beating as well, if I laid hands on them. Good 
heavens! I said: can it be that you have done your 
father or mother some wrong ? On my word, no, he 
replied. 

Well, what reason can they have for so strangely 
preventing you from being happy and doing what 
you like? Why do they maintain you all day long 
in constant servitude to somebody, so that, in a 
word, you do hardly a single thing that you desire ? 
And thus, it would seem, you get no advantage from 
all your great possessions—nay, anyone else controls 
them rather than you—nor from your own person, 
though so well-born, which is also shepherded and 
managed by another; while you, Lysis, control 
nobody, and do nothing that you desire. It is 
because I am not yet of age, Socrates, he said. 
That can hardly be the hindrance, son of Demo- 
crates, since there is a certain amount, I imagine, 
that your father and mother entrust to you without 
waiting until you come of age. For when they 
want some reading or writing done for them, it is 
you, I conceive, whom they appoint to do it before 
any others of the household. Is it not so? Quite 
so, he replied. And you are free there to choose 
which letter you shall write first and which second, 
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and you have a like choice in reading. And, I 
suppose, when you take your lyre, neither your 
father nor your mother prevents you from tightening 
or slackening what string you please, or from using 
your finger or your plectrum at will: or do they 
prevent you? Oh, no. Then whatever can be the 
reason, Lysis, why they do not prevent you here, 
while in the matters we were Just mentioning they 
do? I suppose, he said, because I understand these 
things, but not those others. Very well, I said, my 
excellent friend: so it is not your coming of age 
that your father is waiting for, as the time for 
entrusting you with everything; but on the day 
when he considers you to have a better intelligence 
than himself, he will entrust you with himself and 
all that is his. Yes, I think so, he said. Very well, 
I went on, but tell me, does not your neighbour 
observe the same rule as your father towards you ? 
Do you think he will entrust you with the manage- 
ment of his house, as soon as he considers you to 
have a better idea of its management than himself, 
or will he direct it himself? I should say he would 
entrust it to me. Well then, do you not think that 
the Athenians will entrust you with their affairs, 
when they perceive that you have sufficient in- 
telligence ? I do. Ah, do let me ask this, I went 
on: what, pray, of the Great King? Would he 
allow his eldest son, heir-apparent to the throne 
of Asia, to put what he chose into the royal stew, 
or would he prefer us to do it, supposing we came 
before him and convinced him that we had a better 
notion than his son of preparing a tasty dish? 
© Clearly he would prefer us, he said. And he would 
not allow the prince to put in the smallest bit, 
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whereas he would let us have our way even if we 
wanted to put in salt by the handful. Why, of 
course. Again, if his son had something the matter 
with his eyes, would he let him meddle with them 
himself, if he considered him to be no doctor, or 
would he prevent him? He would prevent him. 
But if he supposed us to have medical skill, he would 
not prevent us, I imagine, even though we wanted 
to pull the eyes open and sprinkle them with ashes, 
so long as he believed our judgement to be sound. 
That is true. So he would entrust us, rather than 
himself or his son, with all his other affairs besides, 
wherever he may feel we are more skilled than they ? 
Necessarily, he said, Socrates. 

The case then, my dear Lysis, I said, stands thus : 
with regard to matters in which we become intelligent, 
every one will entrust us with them, whether Greeks 
or foreigners, men or women ; and in such matters we 
shall do as we please, and nobody will care to obstruct 
us. Nay, not only shall we ourselves be free and 
have control of others in these affairs, but they 
will also belong to us, since we shall derive advantage 
from them; whereas in all those for which we have 
failed to acquire intelligence, so far will anyone 
be from permitting us to deal with them as we 
think fit, that everybody will do his utmost to 
obstruct us—not merely strangers, but father and 
mother and any more intimate person than they ; 
and we on our part shall be subject to others in 
such matters, which will be no concern of ours, 
since we shall draw no advantage from them. Do 
you agree to this account of the case? I agree. 
_ Then will anyone count us his friends or have any 
affection for us in those matters for which we are 
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useless ? Surely not, he said. So now, you see, 
your father does not love you, nor does anyone 
love anyone else, so far as one is useless. Apparently 
not, he said. Then if you can become wise, my 
boy, everybody will be your friend, every one will 
be intimate with you, since you will be useful and 
good; otherwise, no one at all, not your father, 
nor your mother, nor your intimate connexions, 
will be your friends. Now is it possible, Lysis, to 
have a high notion of yourself in matters of which 
you have as yet no notion? Why, how can I? he 
said. Then if you are in need of a teacher, you 
have as yet no notion of things? ‘True. Nor can 
you have a great notion of yourself, if you are still 
notionless. Upon my word, Socrates, he said, I do 
not see how I can. 

On hearing him answer this, I glanced at Hippo- 
thales, and nearly made a blunder, for it came into 
my mind to say: This is the way, Hippothales, in 
which you should talk to your favourite, humbling 
and reducing him, instead of puffing him up and 
spoiling him, as you donow. Well, I noticed that he 
was in an agony of embarrassment at what we had 
been saying, and I remembered how, in standing near, 
he wished to hide himself from Lysis. So I checked 
myself and withheld my speech. In the mean- 
time, Menexenus came back, and sat down by Lysis 
in the place he had left on going out. Then Lysis, 
in a most playful, affectionate manner, unobserved 
by Menexenus, said softly to me: Socrates, tell 
Menexenus what you have been saying to me. 

To which I replied : You shall tell it him yourself, 
. Lysis ; for you gave it your closest attention. 

I did, indeed, he said. 
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Then try, I went on, to recollect it as well as you 
can, so that you tell him the whole of it clearly: 
but if you forget any of it, mind that you ask me for 
it again when next you meet me. 

I will do so, Socrates, he said, by all means, I 
assure you. But tell him something else, that I 
may hear it too, until it is time to go home. 

Well, I must do so, I said, since it is you who bid 
me. But be ready to come to my support, in case 
Menexenus attempts to refute me. You know what 
a keen disputant he is. 

Yes, on my word, very keen; that is why I want 
you to have a talk with him. 

So that I may make myself ridiculous ? I said. 

No, no, indeed, he replied ; I want you to trounce 
him. 

How can I? I asked. It is not easy, when the 
fellow is so formidable—a pupil of Ctesippus. And 
here—do you not see ?—is Ctesippus himself. 

Take no heed of anyone, Socrates, he said; just 
go on and have a talk with him. 

I must comply, I said. 

Now, as these words passed between us,—What 
is this feast, said Ctesippus, that you two are having 
by yourselves, without allowing us a share in your 
talk ? 

Well, well, I replied, we must give you a share. 
My friend here fails to understand something that 
I have been saying, but tells me he thinks Mene- 
xenus knows, and he urges me to question him. 

Why not ask him then ? said he. 

But I am going to, I replied. Now please answer, 
Menexenus, whatever question I may ask you. 
There is a certain possession that I have desired 
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from my childhood, as every one does in his own 
way. One person wants to get possession of horses, 
another dogs, another money, and another dis- 
tinctions : of these things I reck little, but for the 
possession of friends I have quite a passionate 
longing, and would rather obtain a good friend 
than the best quail or cock in the world; yes, and 
rather, I swear, than any horse or dog. I believe, 
indeed, by the Dog, that rather than all Darius’s 
gold I would choose to gain a dear comrade—far 
sooner than I would Darius himself, so fond I am 
of my comrades. Accordingly, when I see you 
and Lysis together, I am quite beside myself, and 
congratulate you on being able, at such an early 
age, to gain this possession so quickly and easily ; 
since you, Menexenus, have so quickly and surely 
acquired his friendship, and he likewise yours: 
whereas I am so far from acquiring such a thing, 
that I do not even know in what way one person 
becomes a friend of another, and am constrained 
to ask you about this very point, in view of your 
experience. 

Now tell me: when one person loves another, 
which of the two becomes friend of the other— 
the loving of the loved, or the loved of the loving ? 
Or is there no difference ? There is none, he replied, 
in my opinion. How is that? I said; do you mean 
that both become friends mutually, when there is 
only one loving the other? Yes, I think so, he 
replied. But I ask you, is it not possible for one 
loving not to be loved in return by him whom he 
loves? Itis. But again, may he not be even hated 
while loving? This, I imagine, is the sort of thing 
‘that lovers do sometimes seem to incur with their 
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favourites: they love them with all their might, 
yet they feel either that they are not loved in return, 
or that they are actually hated. Or do you not 
think this is true? Very true, he replied. Now 
in such a case, I went on, the one loves and the 
other is loved? Yes. Which of the two, then, is 
a friend of the other? Is the loving a friend of the 
loved, whether in fact he is loved in return or is 
even hated, or is the loved a friend of the loving? 
Or again, is neither of them in such a case friend of 
the other, if both do not love mutually ? At any 
rate, he said, it looks as if this were so. So you 
see, we now hold a different view from what we 
held before. At first we said that if one of them 
loved, both were friends: but now, if both do not 
love, neither is a friend. It looks like it, he said. So 
there is no such thing as a friend for the lover who 
is not loved in. return. Apparently not. And so 
we find no horse-lovers where the horses do not 
love in return, no quail-lovers, dog-lovers, wine- 
lovers, or sport-lovers on such terms, nor any lovers of 
wisdom if she returns not their love. Or does each 
person love these things, while yet failing to make 
friends of them, and was it a lying poet who said—- 


Happy to have your children as friends, and your trampling 
horses, 
Scent-snufing hounds, and a host when you travel 
abroad ? ? 


I do not think so, he said. But do you think he 
spoke the truth? Yes. Then the loved object is 
a friend to the lover, it would seem, Menexenus, 
alike whether it loves or hates: for instance, new- 
born children, who have either not begun to love, 
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or already hate, if punished by their mother or their. 
father, are yet at that very moment, and in spite of 
their hate, especially and pre-eminently friends to 
their parents. I think, he said, that is the case. 
Then this argument shows that it is not the lover 
who is a friend, but the loved. Apparently. And 
it is the hated who is an enemy, not the hater. 
Evidently. Then people must often be loved by 
their enemies, and hated by their friends, and be 
friends to their enemies and enemies to their friends, 
if the loved object is a friend rather than the loving 
agent. And yet it is a gross absurdity, my dear 
friend—I should say rather, an impossibility— 
that one should be an enemy to one's friend and a 
friend to ones enemy. You appear to be right 
there, Socrates, he said. Then if that is impossible, 
it is the loving that must be a friend of the loved. 
Evidently. And so the hating, on the other hand, 
will be an enemy of the hated. Necessarily. Hence 
in the end we shall find ourselves compelled to agree 
to the same statement as we made before, that 
frequently a man is a friend of one who is no friend, 
and frequently even of an enemy, when he loves one 
who loves not, or even hates; while frequently a 
man may be an enemy of one who is no enemy or 
even a friend, when he hates one who hates not, 
or even loves.! It looks like it, he said. What then 
are we to make of it, I asked, if neither the loving 
are to be friends, nor the loved, nor both the loving 
and loved together?* For apart from these, are 
there any others left for us to cite as becoming 
friends to one another? For my part, Socrates, 


2 Socrates cannot be said to have disposed of this third 
proposition. 
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he said, I declare I can see no sort of shift. Can it 
be, Menexenus, I asked, that all through there has 
been something wrong with our inquiry ? I think 
there has, Socrates, said Lysis, and blushed as soon 
as he said it ; for it struck me that the words escaped 
him unintentionally, through his closely applying 
his mind to our talk—-as he had noticeably done all 
the time he was listening. 

So then, as I wanted to give Menexenus a rest, 
and was delighted with the other's taste for philo- 
sophy, I took occasion to shift the discussion over 
to Lysis, and said: Lysis, I think your remark is 
true, that if we were inquiring correctly we could 
never have gone so sadly astray. . Well, let us follow 
our present line no further, since our inquiry looks to 
me a rather hard sort of path: I think we had best 
make for the point where we turned off, and be 
guided by the poets; for they are our fathers, as 
it were, and conductors in wisdom. They, of course, 
express themselves in no mean sort on the subject 
of friends, where they happen to be found; even 
saying that God himself makes them friends by 
drawing them to each other. The way they put it, 
I believe, is something like this : 


Yea, ever like and like together God doth draw,} 


and so brings them acquainted ; or have you not 
come across these verses? Yes, I have, he replied. 
And you have also come across those writings of 
eminent sages, which tell us this very thing — 
that like must needs be always friend to like? I 
refer, of course, to those who debate or write about 
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nature and the universe. Quite so, he said. Well 
now, I went on, are they right in what they say? 
Perhaps, he replied. Perhaps in one half of it, I 
said; perhaps in even the whole; only we do not 
comprehend it. Wesuppose that the nearer a wicked 
man approaches to a wicked man, and the more 
he consorts with him, the more hateful he becomes ; 
for he injures him, and we consider it impossible 
that injurer and injured should be friends. Is it 
not so? Yes, he answered. On this showing, 
therefore, half of the saying cannot be true, if the 
wicked are like one another. Quite so. What I 
believe they mean is that the good are like one 
another, and are friends, while the bad—as is also 
said of them—are never like even their own selves, 
being so ill-balanced and unsteady; and when a 
thing is unlike itself and variable it can hardly 
become like or friend to anything else. You must 
surely agree to that? I do, he said. Hence I 
conclude there is a hidden meaning, dear friend, 
intended by those who say that like is friend to 
like, namely that the good alone is friend to the 
good alone, while the bad never enters into true 
friendship with either good or bad. Do you agree? 
He nodded assent. So now we can tell what friends 
are ; since our argument discloses that they are any 
persons who may be good. I quite think so, said he. 

And I also, said I; and yet there is a point in 
it that makes me uneasy: so come, in Heaven's 
name, let us make out what it is that I suspect. 
Is like friend to like in so far as he is like, and is 
such an one useful to his fellow? Let me put it 


1 The attraction of like for like was an important force in 
the cosmology of Empedocles (c. 475-415 B.c.). 
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another way: when anything whatever is like 
anything else, what benefit can it offer, or what 
harm can it do, to its like, which it could not offer 
or do to itself? Or what could be done to it that 
could not be done to it by itself? How can such 
things be cherished by each other, when they can 
bring no mutual succour? Is it at all possible? 
No. And how can that be a friend, which is not 
cherished ? By no means. But, granting that like 
is not friend to like, the good may still be friend 
to the good in so far as he is good, not as he is like ? 
Perhaps. But again, will not the good, in so far 
as he is good, be in that measure sufficient for 
himself? Yes. And the sufficient has no need of 
anything, by virtue of his sufficiency.! Of course; 
And if a man has no need of anything he will not 
cherish anything. Presumably not. And that 
which does not cherish will not love. I should 
think not. And one who loves not is no friend. 
Evidently. So how can we say that the good will 
be friends to the good at all, when neither in absence 
do they long for one another—for they are sufficient 
for themselves even when apart—nor in presence 
have they need of one another? How can it be 
contrived that such persons shall value each other 
highly ? By no means, he said. And if they do 
not set a high value on each other, they cannot be 
friends. True. 

Now observe, Lysis, how we are missing the track. 
Can it be, indeed, that we are deceived in the whole 
matter? How so? he asked. Once on a time I 
heard somebody say, and I have just recollected it, 
_ that like was most hostile to like, and so were 

good men to good men; and what is more, he 
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put forward Hesiod as witness, by quoting his 
words— 
See potter wroth with potter, bard with bard, 
Beggar with beggar,! 

and in all other cases it was the same, he said: 
likest things must needs be filled with envy, con- 
tention, and hatred against each other, but the 
unlikest things with friendship: since the poor 
man must needs be friendly to the rich, and the weak 
to the strong, for the sake of their assistance, and 
also the sick man to the doctor ; and every ignorant 
person had to cherish the well-informed, and love 
him. And then the speaker pursued his theme to 
this further and more imposing point—that like 
could not in the slightest degree be friendly to 
like, but was in just the opposite case: for it was 
between things most opposed that friendship was 
chiefly to be found, since everything desired its 
opposite, not its like. Thus dry desired wet, cold 
hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, empty fullness, full 
emptiness, and likewise the rest on the same principle: 
for the opposite was food for its opposite, as the 
like could have no enjoyment of its like. And I 
must say, my good friend, his argument seemed a 
smart one, for he expressed it well. But you, I 
asked—how does it strike you? It sounds all 
right, said Menexenus, at least on the moment's 
hearing. Then are we to ‘say that the opposite is 
most friendly to its opposite? Certainly. Well, I 
exclaimed, is it not monstrous, Menexenus? Why, 
at once these all-accomplished logic-choppers will 
delightedly pounce on us and ask whether hatred 
_is not the most opposite thing to friendship. And 
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what answer shall we give them? Shall we not be 
forced to admit that what they say is true? We 
shall. So then, they will demand, is a hating thing 
friend to the friendly thing, or the friendly to the 
hating? Neither, he replied. But is the just a 
friend to the unjust, or the temperate to the 
profligate, or the good to the bad? I do not think 
that could be so. But yet, I urged, if one thing is 
friend to another on this principle of opposition, 
these things too must needs be friends. They 
must. So neither is like friend to like, nor opposite 
friend to opposite. It seems not. 

But there is still this point to consider ; for perhaps 
we are yet more mistaken, and the friendly has really 
nothing to do with all this: it may rather be some- 
thing neither good nor bad that will prove after aii 
to be what we call friend of the good. How do you 
mean? he asked. For the life of me, I said, I 
cannot tell: the fact is, I am quite dizzy myself 
with the puzzle of our argument, and am inclined 
to agree with the ancient proverb that the beautiful 
is friendly.1. It certainly resembles something soft 
and smooth and sleek ; that is why, I daresay, it so 
easily slides and dives right into us, by virtue of 
those qualities. For I declare that the good is 
beautiful: do you not agree? I do. Then I will 
be a diviner for once, and state that what is neither 
good nor bad is friendly to what is beautiful and 
good; and what it is that prompts me to this 
divination, you must now hear. My view is that 
there are three separate kinds, as it were—the good, 
the bad, and what is neither good nor bad; and 
what is yours? Mine is the same, he replied. And 
that neither is the good friendly to the good, nor 
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the bad to the bad, nor the good to the bad; so 
much our previous argument already forbids. One 
view then remains: if anything is friendly to any- 
thing, that which is neither good nor bad is friendly 
to either the good or what is of the same qualit 
as itself. For I presume nothing could be found 
friendly to the bad. True. Nor, however, can like 
be friendly to like: this we stated just now, did 
we not? Yes. So what is neither good nor bad 
can have no friendship with the same sort of thing 
as itself. Apparently not. Then only what is 
neither good nor bad proves to be friendly to the 
good, and to that only. That must be so, it seems. 
Then can we rely further on this present state- 
ment, my boys, I said, as a sure guide? For 
instance, we have only to consider a body in health 
to see that it has no need of doctoring or assistance : 
it is well enough as it is, and so no one in health 
is friend to a doctor, on account of his health. You 
agree? Yes. But the sick man is, I imagine, on 
account of his disease. Certainly. Now disease is 
a bad thing, and medicine is beneficial and good. 
Yes. And a body, of course, taken as body, is 
neither good nor bad. That is so. But a body is 
compelled by disease to welcome and love medicine. 
I think so. Thus what is neither bad nor good 
becomes a friend of the good because of the presence 
of evil. So it seems. But clearly this must be 
before it is itself made evil by the evil which it has ; 
for surely, when once it has been made evil, it can 
no longer have any desire or love for the good; 
since we agreed it was impossible for bad to be a 
friend of good. Yes, impossible. Now observe 
what I say. Some things are of the same sort as 
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those that are present with them, and some are 
not. For example, if you chose to dye something 
a certain colour, the substance of the dye is present, 
I presume, with the thing dyed. Certainly. Then 
is the thing dyed of the same sort, in point of colour, 
as the substance that is added? I do not under- 
stand, he said. Well, try it this way, I went on: 
suppose some one tinged your golden locks with 
white lead, would they then be or appear to be 
white ? They would appear so, he replied. And, 
in fact, whiteness would be present with them ? Yes. 
But all the same they would not be any the more 
white as yet ; for though whiteness be present, they 
are not at all white, any more than they are at 
all black. True. But when, my dear boy, old age 
has cast that same colour upon them, they have 
then come to be of the same sort as that which is 
present—white through presence of white. To be 
sure. So this is the question I have been trying 
to put to you—whether a thing that has some- 
thing present with it is to be held of the same 
sort as that present thing; or is it only when that 
thing is present in a particular way, but otherwise 
not? More likely the latter, he said. So that what 
is neither bad nor good is sometimes, when bad 
is present, not bad as yet, but sometimes it has had 
time to become such. Certainly. When therefore 
it is not bad as yet, though bad is present, this 
presence makes it desire good; but the presence 
makes it bad, and deprives it equally of its desire 
and its love for the good. For it is no longer 
neither bad nor good, but bad; and we found that 
_ bad was no friend to good. No, indeed. And con- 
sequently we may say that those who are already 
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wise no longer love wisdom, whether they be gods 
or men; nor again can those be lovers of wisdom 
who are in such ignorance as to be bad: for we 
know that a bad and stupid man is no lover of wisdom. 
And now there remain those who, while possessing 
this bad thing, ignorance, are not yet made ignorant 
or stupid, but are still aware of not knowing the 
things they do not know. It follows, then, that 
those who are as yet neither good nor bad are lovers 
of wisdom, while all who are bad, and all the good, 
are not: for, as we found in our previous discussion, 
neither is opposite friend to opposite, nor like to 
like. You remember, do you not? To be sure we 
do, they both replied. So now, Lysis and Mene- 
xenus, I said, we can count on having discovered 
what is the friendly and what is not. For we say 
that, in the soul and the body and everywhere, 
just that which is neither bad nor good, but has 
the presence of bad, is thereby friend of the good. 
To this statement they said that they entirely 
agreed. 

And, beyond that, I was myself filled with delight, 
like a hunter, at the satisfaction of getting hold of 
what I was hunting ; when somehow or other a most 
unaccountable suspicion came over me that the 
conclusion to which we had agreed was not true. 
So at once I exclaimed in vexation: Alack-a-day, 
Lysis and Menexenus! I fear our new-gotten 
riches are all a dream. 

How on earth is that ? said Menexenus. 

I am afraid, I replied, that in our search for 
friendship we have struck up with arguments that 
` are no better than a set of braggarts. 

How so? he asked. 
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Just consider a moment, I said. When a man is 
a friend, is he friend to some one or not ? He needs 
must be, he replied. Then is he so for the sake of 
nothing and because of nothing, or for the sake of 
something and because of something? For the 
sake of something, and because of something. Is 
it a friend—-that thing for whose sake he is a friend 
to his friend-—or is it neither friend nor foe? I do 
not quite follow, he said. Naturally enough, said I; 
but perhaps you will keep up if we try it another way, 
and I expect that I too will better understand what 
I am saying. The sick man, we said just now, is a 
friend to the doctor; is not that so? Yes. Then 
is it because of disease, for the sake of health, that 
he is a friend of the doctor? Yes. And disease is 
a bad thing? Of course. But what is health? 
I asked: a good thing, or a bad, or neither? A 
good thing, he said. And we were saying, I believe, 
that the body, being neither good nor bad, was a 
friend of medicine—that is, of a good thing—because 
of disease—that is, because of a bad thing; and it 
is for the sake of health that medicine has acquired 
this friendship, and health is a good thing. You 
agree? Yes. Is health a friend or not? A friend. 
And disease is a foe? Certainly. So what is 
neither bad nor good is a friend to the good because 
of what is bad and a foe, for the sake of what is 
good and a friend. Apparently. Hence the friend 
is a friend of its friend for the sake of its friend and 
because of its foe. So it seems. 

Very well, I said: since we have reached this 
point, my boys, let us take good heed not to be 
deceived. I pass over without remark the fact 
` that the friend has become a friend to the friend, 
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and thus the like becomes a friend to the like, 
which we said was impossible. There is, however, 
a further point which we must examine, if we are 
not to find our present argument a mere deception. 
Medicine, we say, is a friend for the sake of health, 
Yes. Then is health a friend also? Certainly. And 
if it is a friend, it is so for the sake of something. 
Yes. And that something is a friend, if it is to 
conform to our previous agreement. Quite so. 
Then will that something be, on its part also, a 
friend for the sake of a friend? Yes. Now are 
we not bound to weary ourselves with going on in 
this way, unless we can arrive at some first 
principle which will not keep leading us on from 
one friend to another, but will reach the 
one original friend, for whose sake all the other 
things can be said to be friends? We must. So 
you see what I am afraid of—that all the other 
things, which we cited as friends for the sake of 
that one thing, may be deceiving us like so many 
phantoms of it, while that original thing may be the 
veritable friend. For suppose we view the matter 
thus: when a man highly values a thing, as in the 
common case of a father who prizes his son above 
all his possessions, will such a man, for the sake of 
placing his son before everything, value anything 
else highly at the same time? For instance, on 
learning that he had drunk some hemlock, would 
he value wine highly if he believed it would save 
his son’s life? Why, of course, he said. And the 
vessel too which contained the wine? Certainly. 
Now does he make no distinction in value, at that 
moment, between a cup of earthenware and his 
` own son, or between three pints of wine and his 
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son? Or may we perhaps state it thus: all such 
concern is not entertained for the actual things 
which are applied for the sake of something, but 
for that something for whose sake all the rest arc 
applied? I know that we often talk of setting 
great value on gold and silver: but surely we are 
no nearer the truth of the matter for that ; what we 
rather value above everything is the thing—-whatever 
it may prove to be—for whose sake gold and all 
the other commodities are applied. May we state 
it so? By all means. Then shall we not give the 
same account of a friend? In speaking of all the 
things that are friends to us for the sake of some 
other friend, we find ourselves uttering a mere 
phrase ; whereas in reality “ friend ” appears to be 
simply and solely the thing in which all these so- 
called friendships terminate. So it appears, he 
said. Then the real friend is a friend for the sake 
of nothing else that is a friend? True. 

So we have got rid of this, and it is not for the 
sake of some friendly thing that the friend is friendly. 
But now, is the good a friend? I should say so. 
And further, it is because of the bad that the good 
is loved!; let me state the case as follows: there 
are three things of which we have just been speaking 
—good, bad, and what is neither good nor bad. If 
but two of these remained after evil had been cleared 
away, so that it had no contact with anything, 
whether body or soul or any of the other things 
that we count neither bad nor good in themselves, 
would the result be that good would be of no use 
to us, but would have become quite a useless thing ? 
_ For if there were nothing left to harm us, we should 
feel no want of any assistance ; and thus we should 
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have to face the fact that it was because of the bad 
that we felt such a friendly affection for the good, 
since the good is a cure for the bad, while the bad 
is an ailment, and if there is no ailment there is no 
need foracure. Is not this the nature of the good— 
to be loved because of the bad by us who are midway 
between the bad and the good, whereas separately 
and for its own sake it is of no use? Apparently so, 
he said. Then our “ friend,” in which all the other 
things terminated—we called them “ friends for the 
sake of some other friend ’’—has no resemblance to 
these. For they are described as friends for the 
sake of a friend: but the veal friend appears to 
have quite the opposite character ; for we found it 
to be a friend for the sake of a foe, and if the foe 
should be removed we have no friend, it seems, any 
more. I should say not, he assented, to judge by 
our present argument. Tell me, I beg of you, I 
went on, if evil is abolished, will it be impossible 
any longer to feel hunger or thirst or other such 
conditions ? Or will hunger exist, so long as men 
and animals exist, but without being hurtful? 
Thirst, too, and all other desires—will these exist 
without being bad, because the bad will have been 
abolished? Or is this a ridiculous question—-as 
to what will exist or not exist in such a case? For 
who can tell? Yet this, at.all events, we do know— 
that, as things are now, it is possible for a man to 
feel hunger as a hurt, and also to be benefited by it. 
You agree? Certainly. And so, when a man feels 
thirst or any other desire of the sort, he may have 
that desire sometimes with benefit, sometimes 
with harm, and sometimes with neither ? Quite so. 
Now if evil things are abolished, is there any reason 
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why the things that are not evil should be abolished 
along with the evil? None. So that those desires 
which are neither good nor bad will exist even when 
the bad things are abolished. Apparently. Now is 
it possible for a man, when he desires and loves, 
to have no friendly feeling towards that which he 
desires and loves? I think not. Thus certain 
things will continue to be friendly, it seems, when 
evil things are abolished. Yes. It cannot be that, 
if evil were the cause of a thing being friendly, 
one thing should be friendly to another when evil 
is abolished. For when a cause is abolished, that 
thing can no longer exist, I presume, which had this 
as its cause. You are right. Now we have agreed 
that the friend has a friendly feeling for something 
and because of something ; and we supposed, just 
then, that it was because of evil that what was 
neither gocd nor bad loved the good. True. But 
now, it seems, we make out a different cause of 
loving and being loved. {t seems so.. Can it really 
be then, as we were saying just now, that desire is 
the cause of friendship, and the desiring thing is a 
friend to what which ic desires, and is so at any 
time of desiring; while our earlier statement 
about friends was all mere drivel, like a poem 
strung out for mere length? It looks like it, he 
said. But still, I went on, the desiring thing desires 
that in which it is deficient, does it not? Yes. 
And the deficient is a friend to that in which it is 
deficient ? I suppose so. And it becomes deficient 
in that of which it suffers a deprivation. To be 
sure. So it is one’s own belongings,! it seems, that 
are the objects of love and friendship and desire ; 
so it appears, Menexenus and Lysis. They both 
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agreed. Then if you two are friends to each other, 
by some natural bond you belong to one another. 
Precisely, they said. And in a case where one 
‘person desires another, my boys, or loves him, 
he would never be desiring or loving or befriending 
him, unless he somehow belonged to his beloved 
either in soul, or in some disposition, demeanour 
or cast of soul. Yes, to be sure, said Menexenus ; 
but Lysis was silent. Very well, said I: what 
belongs to us by nature has been shown to be some- 
thing we needs must befriend. It seems so, he said. 
Then the genuine, not the pretended, lover must 
needs be befriended by his favourite. To this Lysis 
and Menexenus gave but a faint nod of assent ; 
while Hippothales, in his delight, turned all manner 
of colours. 

So then, with the design of reviewing the argument, 
I proceeded: If there is any difference between 
what belongs and what is like, it seems to me, Lysis 
and Menexenus, that we might give some account 
of the meaning of “friend.” But if “like” and 
“ belonging ” are the same, it is not easy to get 
rid of our former statement, that the like is useless 
to the like in so far as they have likeness; and to 
admit that the useless is friendly would be a gross 
mistake. So how if we agree now, I said, since our 
argument has made us quite tipsy, to say that the 
belonging and the like are two different things ? 
By all means. Then shall we maintain that the good 
itself belongs to every one, while the bad is alien? 
Or does the bad belong to the bad, the good to the 
good, and what is neither good nor bad to what is 
neither good nor bad? They agreed that the last 
three pairs belong together. So here again, boys, 
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I said, we have dropped into the very statements 
regarding friendship which we rejected at first ; for 
now the unjust will be as much a friend of the 
unjust, and the bad of the bad, as the good of the 
good.! So it seems, he said. And what is more, 
if we say that the good and the belonging are the 
same, we cannot avoid making the good a friend only 
to the good. To be sure. But this again, you know, 
is a view of which we thought we had disabused 
ourselves ; you remember, do you not? We do. 

So what more can we do with our argument? 
Obviously, I think, nothing. I can only ask you, 
accordingly, like the professional pleaders in the law 
courts, to perpend the whole of what has been said. 
If neither the loved nor the loving, nor the like nor 
the unlike, nor the good nor the belonging, nor all 
the rest that we have tried in turn—they are so 
many that I, for one, fail to remember any more— 
well, if none of these is a friend, I am at a loss for 
anything further to say. 

Having thus spoken, I was minded to stir up 
somebody else among the older people there; 
when, like spirits from another world, there came 
upon us the tutors of Menexenus and Lysis: they 
were bringing along the boys’ brothers, and called 
out to them the order to go home ; for it was quite 
late. At first we tried, with the help of the group 
around us, to drive the tutors off; but they took 
no notice of us at all, and went on angrily calling, 
as before, in their foreign accent. We decided that 
they had taken a drop too much at the festival 
and might be awkward customers; so we gave in 


` out to be just as indifferent to good and bad, and therefore 
just as remote from the moral significance of ‘‘ friend.” 
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to them, and broke up our party. However, just 
as they were moving off, I remarked: To-day, 
Lysis and Menexenus, we have made ourselves 
ridiculous—I, an old man, as well as you. Tor 
these others will go away and tell how we believe 
we are friends of one another—for I count myself 
in with you—but what a “ friend ” is, we have not 
yet succeeded in discovering. 
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Socrates, MENEXENUS 


soc. From the agora, Menexenus, or where from? 

MEN. From the agora, Socrates, and the Council 
Chamber. 

soc. And what was it took you specially to the 
Council Chamber? But of course it was because you 
deem yourself to be at the end of your education and 
philosophic studies, and being sufficiently versed, as 
you think, in these, you are minded to turn to graver 
matters ; and you at your age, my marvellous youth, 
are attempting to govern us older men, lest your 
house should ever fail in providing us with a succession 
of managers. 

MEN. Certainly if you, Socrates, allow and counsel 
me to govern, I shall do so gladly ; but otherwise 
not. This time, however, I went to the Council 
Chamber because I had learnt that the Council was 
going to select someone to make an oration over the 
dead; for you know that they propose to arrange 
for funeral rites. 

soc. Yes, I do. And whom did they select ? 

MEN. Nobody : they postponed it till to-morrow. 
I fancy, however, that Archinus will be selected, 


or Dion. 
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soc. In truth, Menexenus, to fall in battle seems 
to be a splendid thing in many ways. For a man 
obtains a splendid and magnificent funeral even 
though at his death he be but a poor man; and 
though he be but a worthless fellow, he wins praise, 
and that by the mouth of accomplished men who do 
not praise at random, but in speeches prepared long 
beforehand. And they praise in such splendid 
fashion, that, what with their ascribing to each one 
both what he has and what he has not, and the variety 
and splendour of their diction, they bewitch our 
souls ; and they eulogize the State in every possible 
fashion, and they praise those who died in the war 
and all our ancestors of former times and ourselves 
who are living still; so that I myself, Menexenus, 
when thus praised by them feel mightily ennobled, 
and every time I listen fascinated I am exalted and 
imagine myself to have become all at once taller 
and nobler and more handsome. And as I am 
generally accompanied by some strangers, who listen 
along with me, I become in their eyes also all at 
once more majestic ; for they also manifestly share 
in my feelings with regard both to me and to the 
rest of our City, believing it to be more marvellous 
than before, owing to the persuasive eloquence of the 
speaker. And this majestic feeling remains with me 
for over three days : so persistently does the speech 
and voice of the orator ring in my ears that it is 
scarcely on the fourth or fifth day that I recover 
myself and remember that I really am here on earth, 
whereas till then I almost imagined myself to be 
living in the Islands of the Blessed,—so expert are 
our orators. | 

MEN. You are always deriding the orators, Socrates. 
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And truly I think that this time the selected speaker 
will not be too well prepared ; for the selection is 
being made without warning, so that the speaker will 
probably be driven to improvise his speech. 

soc. Why so, my good sir? Each one of these men 
has speeches ready made ; and what is more, it is in 
no wise difficult to improvise such things. For if it 
were a question of eulogizing Athenians before an 
audience of Peloponnesians, or Peloponnesians before 
Athenians, there would indeed be need of a good 
orator to win credence and credit; but when a man 
makes his effort in the presence of the very men whom 
he is praising, it is no difficult matter to win credit as 
a fine speaker. 

MEN. You think not, Socrates? 

soc. Yes, by Zeus, I certainly do. 

MEN. And do you think that you yourself would 
be able to make the speech, if required and if the 
Council were to select you ? 

soc. That I should be able to make the speech 
would be nothing wonderful, Menexenus; for she 
who is my instructor is by no means weak in the art 
of rhetoric; on the contrary, she has turned out 
many fine orators, and amongst them one who sur- 
passed all other Greeks, Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus. 

MEN. Who is she? But you mean Aspasia,' no 
doubt. 

soc. I do; and also Connus the son of Metrobius ; 
for these are my two instructors, the one in music, 
the other in rhetoric. So it is not surprising that a 
man who is trained like me should be clever at speak- 
ing. But even a man less well taught than I, who 
had learnt his music from Lamprus and his rhetoric 
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from Antiphon the Rhamnusian,!—even such a one, 
I say, could none the less win credit by praising 
Athenians before an Athenian audience. 

MEN. What, then, would you have to say, if you 
were required to speak ? 

soc. Nothing, perhaps, myself of my own invention; 
but I was listening only yesterday to Aspasia going 
through a funeral speech for these very people. For 
she had heard the report you mention, that the 
Athenians are going to select the speaker; and 
thereupon she rehearsed to me the speech in the 
form it should take, extemporizing in part, while 
other parts of it she had previously prepared, as I 
imagine, at the time when she was composing the 
funeral oration which Pericles delivered ; and from 
this she patched together sundry fragments. 

MEN. Could you repeat from memory that speech of 
Aspasia ? 

soc. Yes, if I am not mistaken ; for I learnt it, to 
be sure, from her as she went along, and I nearly 
got a flogging whenever I forgot. 

MEN. Why don’t you repeat it then ? 

soc. But possibly my teacher will be vexed with 
me if I publish abroad her speech. 

MEN. Never fear, Socrates; only tell it and you 
will gratify me exceedingly, whether it is Aspasia’s 
that you wish to deliver or anyone else's ; only say on. 

soc. But you will probably laugh me to scorn if I, 
at my age, seem to you to be playing like a child. 

MEN. Not at all, Socrates; but by all means 
say on. 

soc. Nay, then, I must surely gratify you; for 


1 Antiphon, born in 480 s.c., was the first of the ten great 
Attic Orators. 
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indeed I would almost gratify you if you were to 
bid me strip and dance, now that we two are alone. 
Listen then. In her speech, I believe, she began by 
making mention of the dead men themselves in this 
wise : 

In respect of deeds, these men have received at 
our hands what is due unto them, endowed where- 
with they travel their predestined road; for they 
have been escorted forth in solemn procession publicly 
by the City and privately by their kinsfolk. But in 
respect of words, the honour that remains still due 
to these heroes the law enjoins us, and it is right, 
to pay in full. For it is by means of speech finely 
spoken that deeds nobly done gain for their doers 
from the hearers the meed of memory and renown. 
And the speech required is one which will adequately 
eulogize the dead and give kindly exhortation to the 
living, appealing to their children and their brethren 
to copy the virtues of these heroes, and to their 
fathers and mothers and any still surviving ancestors 
offering consolation. Where then could we discover 
a speech like that? Or how could we rightly com- 
mence our laudation of these valiant men, who in 
their lifetime delighted their friends by their virtue, 
and purchased the safety of the living by theirdeaths? 
We ought, in my judgement, to adopt the natural 
order in our praise, even as the men themselves were 
natural in their virtue. And virtuous they were be- 
cause they were sprung from men of virtue. Firstly, 
then, let us eulogize their nobility of birth, and 
secondly their nurture and training: thereafter we 
shall exhibit the character of their exploits, how 
nobly and worthily they wrought them. 

Now as regards nobility of birth, their first claim 
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thereto is this—that the forefathers of these men 
were not of immigrant stock, nor were these their 
sons declared by their origin to be strangers in the 
land sprung from immigrants, but natives sprung 
from the soil living and dwelling in their own true 
fatherland ; and nurtured also by no stepmother, 
like other folk, but by that mother-country wherein 
they dwelt, which bare them and reared them and 
now at their death receives them again to rest in 
their own abodes. Most meet it is that first we 
should celebrate that Mother herself; for by so 
doing we shall also celebrate therewith the noble 
birth of these heroes. 

Our country is deserving of praise, not only from 
us but from all men, on many grounds, but first and 
foremost because she is god-beloved. The strife of 
the gods! who contended over her and their judge- 
ment testify to the truth of our statement. And 
how should not she whom the gods praised deserve 
to be praised by all mankind? And a second just 
ground of praise would be this,—-that during that 
period in which the whole earth was putting forth 
and producing animals of every kind, wild and tame, 
our country showed herself barren and void of wild 
animals, but chose for herself and gave birth to man, 
who surpasses all other animals in intelligence and 
alone of animals regards justice and the gods. And 
we have a signal proof of this statement in that this 
land of ours has given birth to the forefathers both of 
these men and of ourselves. For every creature that 
brings forth possesses a suitable supply of nourish- 
ment for its offspring ; and by this test it is manifest 
also whether a woman be truly a mother or no, if she 
possesses no founts of nourishment for her child. 
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Now our land, which is also our mother, furnishes to 
the full this proof of her having brought forth men ; 
for, of all the lands that then existed, she was the 
first and the only one to produce human nourishment, 
namely the grain of wheat and barley, whereby the 
race of mankind is most richly and well nourished, 
inasmuch as she herself was the true mother of this 
creature. And proofs such as this one ought to 
accept more readily on behalf of a country than on 
behalf of a woman; for it is not the country that 
imitates the woman in the matter of conception and 
birth, but the woman the country. But this her 
produce of grain she did not begrudge to the rest of 
men, but dispensed it to them also. And after it she 
brought to birth for her children the olive, sore 
labour’s balm. And when she had nurtured and 
reared them up to man’s estate, she introduced gods 
to be their governors and tutors ; the names of whom 
it behoves us to pass over in this discourse, since we 
know them ; and they set ir order our mode of life, 
not only in respect of daily business, by instructing 
us before all others in the arts, but also in respect of 
the guardianship of our country, by teaching us how 
to acquire and handle arms. 

Such being the manner of their birth and of their 
education, the ancestors of these men framed for 
themselves and lived under a civic polity which it is 
right for us briefly to describe. For a polity is a thing 
which nurtures men, good men when it is noble, bad 
men when it is base. It is necessary, then, to 
demonstrate that the polity wherein our forefathers 
were nurtured was a noble one, such as caused good- 
ness not only in them but also in their descendants 
of the present age, amongst whom we number these 
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men who are fallen. For it is the same polity which 
existed then and exists now, under which polity we 
are living now and have been living ever since that 
age with hardly a break. One man calls it “‘ demo- 
cracy, another man, according to his fancy, gives it 
some other name; but it is, in very truth, an 
“aristocracy °” 1 backed by popular approbation. 
Kings we always have ?; but these are at one time 
hereditary, at another selected by vote. And while 
the most part of civic affairs are in the control of the 
populace, they hand over the posts of government and 
the power to those who from time to time are deemed 
to be the best men; and no man is debarred by his 
weakness or poverty or by the obscurity of his 
parentage, or promoted because of the opposite 
qualities, as is the case in other States. On the 
contrary, the one principle of selection is this: the 
man that is deemed to be wise or good rules and 
governs. And the cause of this our polity lies in 
our equality of birth. For whereas all other States 
are composed of a heterogeneous collection of all 
sorts of people, so that their polities also are heteros 
geneous, tyranniesas well as oligarchies,some of them 
regarding one another as slaves, others as masters ; 
we and our people, on the contrary, being all born 
of one mother, claim to be neither the slaves of one 
another nor the masters; rather does our natural 
birth-equality drive us to seek lawfully legal equality, 
and to yield to one another in no respect save in 
reputation for virtue and understanding. 

Wherefore the forefathers of these men and of us, 
and these men themselves, having been reared up thus 


2 A reference to the ‘‘ Archons,’’ one of whom was called 
Basileus (“ King ’’). 
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in complete freedom, and being nobly born, achieved 
before all men many noble deeds both individual and 
national, deeming it their duty to fight in the cause 
of freedom alike with Greeks on behalf of Greeks and 
with barbarians on behalf of the whole of Greece. 
The story of how they repulsed Eumolpus 1! and the 
Amazons,” and still earlier invaders, when they 
marched upon our country, and how they defended 
the Argives against the Cadmeians ? and the Hera- 
cleidae against the Argives,* is a story which our time 
is too short to relate as it deserves, and already their 
valour has been adequately celebrated in song by 
poets who have made it known throughout the world; 
consequently, if we should attempt to magnify the 
same achievements in plain prose, we should probably 
find ourselves outmatched. These exploits, there- 
fore, for these reasons I judge that we should pass 
over, seeing also that they have their due meed of 
praise ; but those exploits for which as yet no poet 
has received worthy renown for worthy cause, and 
which lie still buried in oblivion, I ought, as I think, 
to celebrate, not only praising them myself but pro- 
viding material also for others to build up into odes 
arid other forms of poetry in a manner worthy of the 
doers of those deeds. And of the deeds whereof I 
speak the first were these : 

The Persians were in command of Asia, and were 
enslaving Europe, when they came in contact with 
the children of this land, our own parents, of whom it 
is right and proper that we should make mention 
first and celebrate their valour. But if we are to 
celebrate it fitly, in order to visualize it we must place 


t The Athenians aided “ the sons of Heracles ” against 
Eurystheus, King of Tiryns in Argolis. 
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ourselves, in thought, at that epoch when the whole 
of Asia was already in bondage to the third of the 
Persian kings. Cyrus,! the first of these kings, had 
by his own spirited action set free his fellow-country- 
men, the Persians, and not only enslaved the Medes, 
their masters, but also gained command of the rest 
of Asia, as far as to Egypt. His son? ruled over 
Egypt and as much of Libya as he could traverse ; 
while the third king, Darius, extended his empire 
by land as far as to the Scythians, and by his navy 
controlled the sea and the islands, so that none so 
much as thought of disputing his sway. Thus the 
minds of all men were enslaved ; so many were the 
mighty and warlike nations which had fallen under 
the yoke of the Persian Empire. 

Then Darius, accusing us and the Eretrians of 
having plotted against Sardis, dispatched fifty 
myriads of men in transports and warships, to- 
gether with three hundred ships of war, and Datis 
as their commander; and him the king ordered 
to bring back the Eretrians and Athenians in 
captivity, if he wished to keep his own head. He 
then sailed to Eretria against men who were 
amongst the most famous warriors in Greece at that 
time, and by no means few in number; them he 
overpowered within three days, and lest any should 
escape he made a thorough search of the whole of 
their country ; and his method was this. His soldiers 
marched to the limits of Eretria and posted them- 
selves at intervals from sea to sea; then they joined 
hands and passed through the whole of the country, 


1 Cyrus overthrew the Medes in 559, and reigned till 
529 B.C. 
2 Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 529-522 B.C. 
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in order that they might be able to report to the 
king that not a man had escaped out of their hands.? 
With the same design they sailed off from Eretria to 
Marathon, supposing that they would have an easy 
task in leading the Athenians captive under the same 
yoke of bondage as the Eretrians. 

And while these actions were being accomplished 
in part, and in part attempted, not one of the Greeks 
lent aid to the Eretrians nor yet to the Athenians, 
save only the Lacedaemonians (and they arrived on 
the day after the battle) ; all the rest were terror- 
stricken, and, hugging their present security, made 
no move. It is by realizing this position of affairs 
that we can appreciate what manner of men those 
were, in point of valour, who awaited the onset of 
the barbarians’ power, chastised all Asia's insolent 
pride, and were the first to rear trophies of victory 
over the barbarians ; whereby they pointed the way 
to the others and taught them to know that the 
Persian power was not invincible, since there is no 
multitude of men or money but courage conquers 
it. I, therefore, affirm that those men were the 
begetters not merely of our bodies but of our freedom 
also, and the freedom of all the dwellers in this con- 
tinent; for it was the example of that exploit of 
theirs which fired the Greeks with courage to risk 
the later battles in the cause of salvation, learning 
their lesson from the men of Marathon. 

To them, therefore, we award in this our speech 
the first prize for valour, and the second to those 
who fought and won the sea-fights off Salamis and at 
Artemisium.? And truly concerning these men also 


2 These battles teok place during Xerxes’ invasion of 
Greece in 480 B.C. 
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one might have much to relate, regarding the manner 
of onsets they endured both by land and sea, and how 
they repelled them; but the achievement I shall 
mention is that which was, in my judgement, the 
noblest that they performed, in that it followed up 
the achievement of the men of Marathon. For 
whereas the men of Marathon had only proved to the 
Greeks thus much,—that it was possible to repel the 
barbarians by land though few against many, yet the 
prospect in a sea-fight remained still doubtful, and 
the Persians still retained the reputation of being in- 
vincible by sea, in virtue of their numbers and their 
wealth, their naval skill and strength. For this, then, 
the men who fought those sea-fights merit our praise, 
that they delivered the Greeks from the second of 
their fears, and put an end to the terrors inspired 
by multitudes of ships and men. So it came about, 
by the action of both—the soldiers who fought at 
Marathon and the sailors who fought at Salamis—, 
that the rest of the Greeks were trained and accus- 
tomed to have no fear of the barbarians, neither by 
land, as our soldiers taught them, nor yet, as our 
sailors taught them, by sea. 

The exploit at Plataea1 I put third both in order 
and in merit of those which secured the salvation 
of Greece ; and in this exploit, at last, the Lacedae- 
monians co-operated with the Athenians. 

By the action of all these men the greatest and 
most formidable danger was warded off, and because 
of this their valour we pronounce their eulogy now, 
as our successors will in the time to come. But, in 
the period that followed, many cities of the Greeks 
were still in league with the barbarian, and of the 
king himself it was reported that he was purposing 
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to renew his attempt against the Greeks. Wherefore 
it is right that we should make mention also of those 
men who put the finishing touch to the work of salvation 
executed by their predecessors by sweeping away 
the whole of the barbarian power and driving it 
clean off the seas. These were the men who fought 
the sea-fight at the Eurymedon,! the men who 
served in the expedition against Cyprus, the men 
who voyaged to Egypt and to many another quarter,” 
—men whom we ought to hold in memory and render 
them thanks, seeing that they put the king in fear 
and caused him to give his whole mind to his own 
safety in place of plotting the destruction of Greece. 

Now this war was endured to the end by all our 
citizens who warred against’the barbarians in defence 
of all the other Greek-speaking peoples as well as 
themselves. But when peace was secured and our 
city was held in honour, there followed the usual 
consequence which the successful suffer at the hands 
of men; for it was assailed by jealousy first, and 
after jealousy by envy; and thereby our city was 
plunged against its will into war with the Greeks. 
Thereupon, when war had broken out, they en- 
countered the Lacedaemonians at Tanagra? while 
fighting in defence of the liberties of the Boeotians ; 
and though the battle itself was indecisive, it was 
decided by the subsequent result. For whereas the 
enemy retired and made off, deserting those whom 
they had come to assist, our men won a victory after 
a two days’ battle at Oenophyta,’ and rightfully 
restored those who were wrongfully exiled. These 
were the first of our men who, after the Persian 


t Oenophyta was fought two months after Tanagra, 
Thucyd. i. 108. 
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war and now helping Greeks against Greeks in the 
cause of freedom, proved themselves men of valour 
and delivered those whom they were aiding; and 
they were the first to be honoured by the State and 
laid to rest in this tomb. 

Later on, when there was widespread war, and all 
the Greeks had marched against us and ravaged our 
country, most evilly requiting our city, and our men 
had defeated them by sea and had captured their 
Lacedaemonian leaders in Sphagia,! although they 
had it in their power to destroy them, yet they 
spared their lives and gave them back and made 
peace, since they deemed that against their fellow- 
Greeks it was right to wage war only up to the 
point of victory, and not to wreck the whole Greek 
community for the.sake of a city’s private grudge, 
but to wage war to the death against the barbarians. 
It is meet, indeed, that we should praise these men 
who were warriors in this war and now lie here, 
inasmuch as they demonstrated that if any contended 
that in the former war, against the barbarians, others 
were superior to the Athenians, their contention was 
false. This they now proved by their triumph in the 
war when the Greeks were at feud, and by their 
conquest of those who were the leaders of the rest 
of Greece, when, alone by themselves, they defeated 
that city by whose allied aid they had formerly 
defeated the barbarians. 

This peace was followed by a third war, as formid- 
able as it was unexpected, wherein many brave men 
lost their lives and now lie here. Many of these 
reared up numerous trophies of victory in Sicily,? 
fighting for the freedom of Leontini, to succour which 


3 The second Sicilian expedition took place in 413 s.c. 
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city, and to honour their pledges, they sailed to those 
regions ; but inasmuch as our city was in a helpless 
position and unable to reinforce them owing to the 
length of the voyage, fortune was against them and 
they renounced their design ; yet for their prudence 
and their valour they have received more praise from 
their foes of the opposite army than the rest of men 
from their friends. Many others of them fought in 
the sea-fights in the Hellespont, where in one single 
day they captured all the enemy’s ships,! besides 
winning many other engagements. But what I have 
termed the formidable and unexpected character of 
the war lay in this, that the rest of the Greeks had 
arrived at such a pitch of jealousy towards this city 
that they even brought themselves to solicit privately 
the aid of their deadliest foe, the very king whom 
they had publicly expelled with our assistance, in- 
viting a barbarian as their ally against Greeks ; and 
dared to range against our city the united forces of 
all the Greeks and barbarians.2_ And then it was 
that the strength and. valour of our State shone out 
conspicuously. For when men fancied that she was 
already reduced by war, with her ships cut off at 
Mytilene, her citizens sent sixty ships to the rescue, 
manning the ships themselves and proving themselves 
indisputably to be men of valour by conquering their 
foes and setting free their friends ; 3 albeit they met 
with undeserved misfortune, and were not recovered 
from the sea to find their burial here. And for these 
reasons it behoves us to have them in remembrance 
and to praise them always ; for it was owing to their 


* The battle of Mytilene was fought in 407 s.c. 
t At the battle of Arginusae, 406 s.c., twenty-five ships’ 
crews were lost. 
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valour that we were conquerors not only in the sea- 
fight on that day but in all the rest of the war ; and 
it was due to them that men formed the conviction 
regarding our city (and it was a true conviction) that 
she could never be warred down, not even by all the 
world. And in truth it was by our own dissensions 
that we were brought down and not by the hands of 
other men ; for by them we are still to this day unde- 
feated, and it is we ourselves who have both defeated 
and been defeated by ourselves. 

After these happenings, when we were at peace and 
amity with other States, our civil war at home was 
waged in such a way that—if men are fated to engage 
in civil strife—there is no man but would pray for 
his own State that its sickness might resemble ours. 
So kindly and so friendly was the way in which the 
citizens from the Peiraeus and from the city con- 
sorted with one another, and also—beyond men’s 
hopes—with the other Greeks 3 and such moderation 
did they show in their settlement of the war against 
the men at Eleusis.1 And the cause of all these 
actions was nothing else than that genuine kinship 
which produces, not in word only but in deed, a firm 
friendship founded on community of race. And of 
those who fell in this war also it is meet to make 
mention and to reconcile them by such means as we 
can under present conditions,—by prayer, that is, 
and by sacrifice,—praying for them to those that have 
them in their keeping, seeing that we ourselves also 
have beenreconciled. For it was not through wicked- 
ness that they set upon one another, nor yet through 
hatred, but through misfortune. And to this we 
ourselves, who now live, can testify ; for we who are 
of the same stock as they grant forgiveness to one 
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another both for what we have done and what we 
have suffered. 

After this, when peace was completely re-estab- 
lished, the city remained quiet, granting forgiveness 
to the barbarians for the vigorous defence they had 
offered when she had done them injury, but feeling 
aggrieved with the Greeks at the thought of the 
return they had made for the benefits she had done 
them, in that they joined themselves to the bar- 
barians, and stripped her of those ships which had 
once been the means of their own salvation, and 
demolished her walls as a recompense for our saving 
their walls from ruin.1 Our city, therefore, resolved 
that never again would she succour Greeks when in 
danger of enslavement either by one another or at 
the hands of barbarians ; and in this mind she abode. 
Such then being our policy, the Lacedaemonians 
supposed that we, the champions of liberty, were laid 
low, and that it was now open to them to enslave the 
rest, and this they proceeded to do. 

But why should I prolong the story? For what 
followed next is no tale of ancient history about men 
of long ago. Nay, we ourselves know how the 
Argives, the Boeotians and the Corinthians—the 
leading States of Greece—came to need our city, 
being stricken with terror, and how even the Persian 
king himself—most marvellous fact of all—was re- 
duced to such a state of distress that eventually he 
could hope for salvation from no other quarter save 
this city of ours which he had been so eager to destroy. 
And in truth, if one desired to frame a just accusation 
against the city, the only true accusation one could 


1 These formed part of the terms exacted by the Spartans 
after the battle of Aegospotami, B.c. 405. 
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bring would be this,—that she has-always been com- 
passionate to excess and the handmaid of the weak. 
And in fact, on that occasion, she proved unable to 
harden her heart and adhere firmly to her resolved 
policy of refusing to assist any in danger of enslave- 
ment against those who wronged them; on the 
contrary she gave way and lent assistance. The 
Greeks she aided herself and rescued them from 
slavery, so that they remained free until such time 
as they enslaved each other once more ; but to the 
King she could not bring herself to lend official aid 
for fear of disgracing the trophies of Marathon, 
Salamis and Plataea, but she permitted exiles only 
and volunteers to assist him, and thereby, beyond a 
doubt, she saved him.1 Having, then, restored her 
walls and rebuilt her navy, she entered upon the 
war, since war was forced upon her, and in defence 
of the Parians warred against the Lacedaemonians. 
But the King, becoming afraid of our city when 
he saw that the Lacedaemonians were desisting 
from the naval struggle, wished to desert us; so 
he demanded the surrender of the Greeks in the 
Continent, whom the Lacedaemonians had formerly 
given over to him, as the price of his continuing 
his alliance with us and the other allies, thinking 
that we would refuse and thus furnish him with 
a pretext for his desertion. Now in the case of the 
rest of his allies he was mistaken; for they all— 
including the Corinthians, Argives, Boeotians, and 
the rest—consented to hand them over to him, mak- 
in, ; a sworn agreement that if he would supply them 
with money they would hand over the Greeks in the 
Continent *; but we, and we alone, could not bring 
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ourselves either to hand them over or to join in the 
agreement. So firmly-rooted and so sound is the 
noble and liberal character of our city, and endowed 
also with such a hatred of the barbarian, because we 
are pure-blooded Greeks, unadulterated by barbarian 
stock. For there cohabit with us none of the type 
of Pelops, or Cadmus, or Aegyptus or Danaus, and 
numerous others of the kind, who are naturally bar- 
barians though nominally Greeks; but our people 
are pure Greeks and not a barbarian blend ; whence 
it comes that our city is imbued with a whole-hearted 
hatred of alienraces. Nonetheless, we were isolated 
once again because of our refusal to perform the 
dishonourable and unholy act of surrendering Greeks 
to barbarians. And thus we found ourselves in the 
same position which had previously led to our military 
overthrow ; but, by the help of God, we brought the 
war to a more favourable conclusion! than on that 
occasion. For we still retained our ships, our walls, 
and our own colonies, when we ceased from the war, 
—so welcome to our enemies also was its cessation. 
Yet truly in this war also we suffered the loss of 
valiant men,—the men who had difficult ground to 
cope with at Corinth and treachery at Lechaeum ?; 
valiant, too, were the men who rescued the King and 
drove the Lacedaemonians off the seas. These men 
I recall to your memory, and you it becomes to join in 
praising and celebrating men such as these. 

And now we have related many of the noble deeds 
done by the men who are lying here, and by all the 
others who have died in defence of their city ; yet 
far more numerous and more noble are those that 


? The Corinthian oligarchs were supported by the Spartans, 
against whom the Athenians fought in 393-392. 
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remain unmentioned; for many days and nights 
would not suffice were one to relate them all in full. 
Wherefore it is right that every man, bearing these 
men in mind, should exhort these men’s children, 
just as in time of war, not to fall out of rank with 
their fathers nor to give way to cowardice and beat 
a retreat. And I myself for my own part, O ye 
children of valiant men, am now exhorting you and 
in the future, wheresoever I shall encounter any of 
you, I shall continue to remind you and admonish 
you to be zealous to show yourselves supremely 
valiant. But on this occasion it is my duty to record 
the message which your fathers, at the time when 
they were about to risk their lives, enjoined us, in 
case any ill befell them, to give to those who survived 
them. I will repeat to you both the words which I 
heard from their lips and those which they would 
now desire to say to you, if they had the power, 
judging from what they actually said on that occasion. 
You must, however, imagine that you are hearing 
from their own lips the message which I shall deliver. 
This, then, is what they said : 

“ O children, that ye are born of valiant sires is 
clearly shown by the facts now before you : we, who 
might have ignobly lived choose rather to die nobly, 
before we bring you and those after you to disgrace, 
and before we bring shame upon our own fathers 
and all our earlier forebears, since we deem that life 
is unworthy to be lived for the man who brings 
shame upon his own, and that such an one has no 
friend amongst gods or man, either here on earth, 
or under the earth when he is dead. Wherefore ye 
must bear in mind our words, and whatsoever else 
ye practise ye must practise it in union with valour, 
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being well assured that when divorced from this all 
possessions and pursuits are base and ignoble. For 
neither does wealth bring honour to its possessor if 
combined with cowardice—for such an one is rich 
for another rather than for himself,—nor do beauty 
and strength appear comely, but rather uncomely, 
when they are attached to one that is cowardly and 
base, since they make their possessor more con- 
spicuous and show up his cowardice ; and every form 
of knowledge when sundered from justice and the 
rest of virtue is seen to be plain roguery rather than 
wisdom. For these reasons. do ye make it your 
endeavour, first and last and always, in every way 
to show all zeal that ye may exceed, if possible, both 
us and those who went before us in renown; but if 
not, be ye well assured that if we vanquish you in 
virtue our victory brings us shame, whereas, if we 
are defeated, our defeat brings happiness. And 
most of all would we be the vanquished, you the 
victors, if ye are careful in your conduct not to trade 
upon the glory of your ancestors nor yet to squander 
it, believing that for a man who holds himself of 
some account there is nothing more shameful than 
to find himself held in honour not for his own sake 
but because of the glory of his ancestors. In the 
honours which belong to their parents, the children 
truly possess a noble and splendid treasure ; but to 
use up one's treasure, whether of wealth or of honour, 
and bequeath none to one’s children, is the base and 
unmanly act of one who lacks all wealth and dis- 
tinctions of his own. And if ye practise these 
precepts ye will come unto us as friends unto friends 
whensoever the appointed doom shall convey you 
hither ; but if ye neglect them and play the coward, 
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ye will be welcomed graciously by none.” Let such, 
then, be the words we address to our children. 

“ Those of us who have fathers or mothers must 
counsel them always to bear their calamity—if so 
be that such has befallen them—as cheerfully as 
possible, and not join in their lamentations; for in 
socth they will need no further cause of grief; the 
present misfortune will provide grief in plenty. 
Rather should we mollify and assuage their sorrow 
by reminding them that in the greatest matters the 
gods have already hearkened unto their prayers. 
For they prayed not that their sons should become 
immortal, but valiant and renowned; and these, 
which are the greatest of boons, they obtained. 
But that all things should turn out thus according to 
his mind, in respect of his own life, is for a mortal 
man no easy matter. Moreover, by bearing their 
calamities thus bravely they will clearly show that 
they are in truth the fathers of brave sons and of a 
like bravery themselves ; whereas if they give way 
they will afford grounds for suspecting either that 
they are no fathers of ours or that we have been 
falsely belauded. But neither of these should they 
allow ; rather should they belaud us most by their 
actions, showing themselves plainly to be in very 
truth the manly fathers of us men. That ancient 
saying, Nothing overmuch ’ is judged to be a noble 
saying ; and in truth it is well said. For that man 
is best prepared for life who makes all that concerns 
his welfare depend upon himself, or nearly so, instead 
of hanging his hopes on other men, whereby with 
their rise or fall his own fortunes also inevitably sway 
up or down: he it is that is temperate, he it is that 
is courageous and wise ; he it is that, when gaining 
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or losing riches or children, will best exemplify the 
proverb ; for, because he puts his trust in himself, 
he will neither be seen rejoicing nor yet grieving 
overmuch. Of such a character we request our 
friends to be, and desire them to appear, even as we 
now display ourselves as such, being neither ag- 
grieved nor alarmed overmuch if so be that at this 
present crisis we must die. We beseech both fathers 
and mothers to pass the rest of their lives holding 
to this same conviction, and to be well assured that 
it is not by mourning and lamenting us that they 
will gratify us most; nay, if the dead have any 
perception of the living, it is thus that they would 
gratify us least, by debasing themselves and bearing 
their sorrows with a heavy heart; whereas by a 
light-hearted and temperate demeanour they would 
gratify us most. As for our own fortunes, they have 
already reached that climax which is the noblest of 
all for mortal men; wherefore it is more fitting to 
magnify than to mourn them. But to our wives and 
children let them give care and nurture and devote 
their mind to them ; for thus they will best forget 
their ill fortune and live a life that is nobler and truer 
and more pleasing in our eyes. 

“ Let this, then, suffice as our message to our kins- 
folk. To the City we would add an exhortation that 
on our behalf they care for our parents and our sons, 
bestowing on the latter an orderly training, and on 
the former the fitting nurture of old age ; and, as it 
is, we are well assured that even without our exhorta- 
tion the city will bestow upon them ample care.” 

Such is the message, O ye children and parents of 
the fallen, which they enjoined upon us to deliver, 
and which I, with all the earnestness in my power, 
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have now delivered; and I myself, on their behalf, 
entreat the children to imitate their fathers, and the 
parents to have no fear for themselves, seeing that 
we, both privately and publicly, will give nurture to 
your age and bestow care upon you, wheresoever one 
of us meets with one of you. And as regards the care 
bestowed by the City, of your own selves ye know 
well that she has made laws regarding both the 
children and the begetters of those who have fallen 
in the war, to ensure their care ; and that the highest 
authority in the State is instructed to watch over 
them beyond all other citizens, that the fathers and 
mothers of these men may suffer no wrong. And 
the City herself helps in the bringing up of their 
children, endeavouring to render them as little con- 
scious as possible of their orphaned condition ; while 
they are yet children she stands towards them as a 
father, and when they arrive at man’s estate she 
presents them with full military equipment and sends 
them back to their own'place, thereby exhibiting 
and putting them in mind of their fathers’ profession 
by bestowing on each of them the instruments of his 
father’s prowess, while at the same time desiring that 
he should be auspiciously equipped with arms on com- 
mencing his journey to his ancestral hearth, there 
to rule with power. Nor does the City ever omit to 
pay honour to the dead heroes themselves, seeing 
that she herself year by year performs publicly, on 
behalf of all, those customary rites which are privately 
performed for each; and moreover, she institutes 
contests in athletics and horse-racing and music of 
every kind. And thus, in simple fact, she stands 
towards the fallen in the position of son and heir, 
towards the sons in that of father, and towards the 
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parents of the dead in that of guardian, thus exercis- 
ing towards all all manner of care throughout all time. 
Laying which to heart it behoves you to bear your 
sorrow with the greater calm ; for thus will ye best 
content both the dead and the living, and tend and 
be tended with the greatest ease. 

And now that ye and all the rest have already 
made public lamentation for the dead as the law 
ordains, go ye your ways. 

There, Menexenus, you have the oration of Aspasia, 
the Milesian. 

MEN. And by Zeus, Socrates, Aspasia, by your 
account, deserves to be congratulated if she is really 
capable of composing a speech like that, woman 
though she is. 

soc. Nay, then, if you are incredulous, come along 
with me and listen to a speech from her own lips. 

MEN. I have met with Aspasia many a time, 
Socrates, and I know well what she is like. 

soc. Well, then, don’t you admire her, and are you 
not grateful to her now for her oration ? 

MEN. Yes, I am exceedingly grateful, Socrates, 
for the oration to her or to him—whoever it was that 
repeated it to you; and what is more, I owe many 
other debts of gratitude to him that repeated it. 

soc. That will be fine! Only be careful not to give 
me away, so that I may report to you later on many 
other fine political speeches of hers. 

mEN. Have no fear: I won’t give you away ; only 
do you report them. 

soc. Well, it shall be done. 
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MEN. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue 
can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teach- 
ing? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, 
whether it comes to mankind by nature or in some 
other way ? 

soc. Meno, of old the Thessalians were famous 
and admired among the Greeks for their riding and 
their riches ; but now they have a name, I believe, 
for wisdom also, especially your friend Aristippus’s 
people, the Larisaeans. For this you have to thank 
Gorgias ; for when he came to that city he made 
the leading men of the Aleuadae—among them 
your lover Aristippus—and the Thessalians generally 
enamoured of wisdom. Nay more, he has given 
you the regular habit of answering any chance 
question in a fearless, magnificent manner, as befits 
those who know : for he sets the example of offering 
himself to be questioned by any Greek who chooses, 
and on any point one likes, and he has an answer 
for everybody. Now in this place, my dear Meno, 
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we have a contrary state of things: a drought of 
wisdom, as it were, has come on; and it seems as 
though wisdom had deserted our borders in favour of 
yours. You have only to ask one of our people a 
question such as that, and he will be sure to laugh 
and say: Stranger, you must think me a specially 
favoured mortal, to be able to tell whether virtue 
can be taught, or in what way it comes to one: so 
far am I from knowing whether it can be taught or 
not, that I actually do not’ even know what the 
thing itself, virtue, is at all. 

And I myself, Meno, am in the same case; I 
share my townsmen’s poverty in this matter: I 
have to reproach myself with an utter ignorance about 
virtue ; and if I do not know what a thing is, how 
can I know what its nature may be? Or do you 
imagine it possible, if one has no cognisance at all 
of Meno, that one could know whether he is hand- 
some or rich or noble, or the reverse of these? 
Do you suppose that one could ? 

MEN. Not I. But is it true, Socrates, that you 
do not even know what virtue is? Are we to return 
home with this report of you ? 

soc. Not only this, my friend, but also that I 
never yet came across anybody who did know, in 
my opinion. 

MEN. What? You did not meet Gorgias when 
he was here? | 

soc. I did. 

MEN. And you didn’t consider that he knew? 

soc. I have not a very good memory, Meno, so I 
cannot tell at the moment how he struck me then. 
It may be that he did know, and that you know 
what he said : remind me therefore how he expressed 
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it; or if you like, make your own statement, for I 
expect you share his views. 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Then let us pass him over, since in fact he 
is not present, and do you tell me, in heaven’s 
name, what is your own account of virtue. Speak 
out frankly, that I may find myself the victim of a 
most fortunate falsehood, if you and Gorgias prove to 
have knowledge of it, while I have said that I never 
yet came across anyone who had. 

MEN. Why, there is no difficulty, Socrates, in 
telling. First of all, if you take the virtue of a man, 
it is easily stated that a man’s virtue is this—that 
he be competent to manage the affairs of his city, 
and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and 
harm his enemies, and to take care to avoid suffering 
harm himself. Or take a woman’s virtue: there 
is no difficulty in describing it as the duty of ordering 
the house well, looking after the property indoors, 
and obeying her husband. And the child has 
another virtue—one for the female, and one for the 
male; and there is another for elderly men—one, 
if you like, for freemen, and yet another for slaves. 
And there are very many other virtues besides, so 
that one cannot be at a loss to explain what virtue 
is; for it is according to each activity and age that 
every one of us, in whatever we do, has his virtue ; 
and the same, I take it, Socrates, will hold also of 
vice. 

soc. I seem to be in a most lucky way, Meno; 
for in seeking one virtue I have discovered a whole 
swarm of virtues there in your keeping. Now, 
Meno, to follow this figure of a swarm, suppose I 
should ask you what is the real nature of the bee, 
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and you replied that there are many different kinds 
of bees, and I rejoined: Do you say it is by being 
bees that they are of many and various kinds and 
differ from each other, or does their difference lie 
not in that, but in something else—for example, 
in their beauty or size or some other quality? Tell 
me, what would be your answer to this question ? 

MEN. Why, this—that they do not differ, as bees, 
the one from the other. 

soc. And if I went on to say: Well now, there 
is this that I want you to tell me, Meno: what do 
you call the quality by which they do not differ, 
but are all alike? You could find me an answer, 
I presume ? 

MEN. I could. 

soc. And likewise also with the virtues, however 
many and various they may be, they all have one 
common character whereby they are virtues, and 
on which one would of course be wise to keep an 
eye when one is giving a definitive answer to the 
question of what virtue really is. You take my 
meaning, do you not? 

MEN. My impression is that I do; but still I 
do not yet grasp the meaning of the question as I 
could wish. 

soc. Is it only in the case of virtue, do you think, 
Meno, that one can say there is one kind belonging 
to a man, another to a woman, and so on with the 
rest, or is it just the same, too, in the case of health 
and size and strength? Do you consider that 
there is one health for a man, and another for a 
woman? Or, wherever we find health, is it of 
the same character universally, in a man or in 
anyone else ? 
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MEN. I think that health is the same, both in 
man and in woman. 

soc. Then is it not so with size and strength 
also? If a woman is strong, she will be strong by 
reason of the same form and the same strength ; 
by “the same” I mean that strength does not 
differ as strength, whether it be in a man or in a 
woman. Or do you think there is any difference ? 

MEN. I do not. 

soc. And will virtue, as virtue, differ at all whether 
it be in a child or in an elderly person, in a woman 
or in a man ? 

MEN. I feel somehow, Socrates, that here we cease 
to be on the same ground as in those other cases. 

soc. Why? Were you not saying that a man’s 
virtue is to manage a state well, and a woman’s 
a house ? 

MEN. I was. 

soc. And is it possible to manage a state well, 
or a house, or anything at all, if you do not manage 
it temperately and justly ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Then whoever manages temperately and 
justly will manage with temperance and justice ? 

MEN. That must be. 

soc. Then both the woman and the man require 
the same qualities of justice and temperance, if 
they are to be good. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And what of a child or an old man? Can 
they ever hope to be good if they are intemperate 
and unjust ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Only if they are temperate and just ? 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. So all mankind are good in the same way ; 
for they become good when they acquire the same 
qualities. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. And I presume, if they had not the same 
virtue, they would not be good in the same way. 

MEN. No, indeed. 

soc. Seeing then that it is the same virtue in all 
cases, try and tell me, if you can recollect, what 
Gorgias—and you in agreement with him—say it is. 

MEN. Simply that it is the power of governing 
mankind—if you want some single description to 
cover all cases. 

soc. That is just what I am after. But is virtue 
the same in a child, Meno, and in a slave—an ability 
to govern each his master? And do you think he 
who governed would still be a slave ? 

MEN. I should say certainly not, Socrates. 

soc. No, indeed, it would be unlikely, my excellent 
friend. And again, consider this further point: 
you say it is “to be able to govern”; shall we 
not add to that—“ justly, not unjustly ” ? 

MEN. Yes, I think so; for justice, Socrates, is 
virtue. 

soc. Virtue, Meno, or a virtue ? 

MEN. What do you mean by that? 

soc. What I would in any other case. To take 
roundness, for instance; I should call it a figure, 
and not figure pure and simple. And I should 
name it so because there are other figures as well. 

MEN. You would be quite right—just as I say there 
are other virtues besides justice. 
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soc. What are they? Tell me. In the same way 
as I can tell you of other figures, if you request me, 
so do you tell me of other virtues. 

MEN. Well then, courage, I consider, is a virtue, 
and temperance, and wisdom, and loftiness of mind ; 
and there are a great many others. 

soc. Once more, Meno, we are in the same 
plight : again we have found a number of virtues 
when we were looking for one, though not in the 
same way as we did just now; but the one that 
runs through them all, this we are not able to find. 

MEN. No, for I am not yet able, Socrates, to follow 
your line of search, and find a single virtue common 
to all, as one can in other cases. 

soc. And no wonder; but I will make an effort, 
so far as I can, to help us onward. You understand, 
of course, that this principle of mine applies to 
everything : if someone asked you the question I 
put to you just now: What is figure, Meno? and 
you replied: Roundness ; and then he said, as I did: 
Is roundness figure or a figure ? I suppose you would 
answer: A figure. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And for this reason—that there are other 
figures as well ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if he went on to ask you of what sort 
they were, you would tell him ? 

MEN. I would. 

soc. And if he asked likewise what colour is, 
and on your answering “ white” your questioner 
then rejoined: Is “ white” colour or a colour? 
your reply would be: A colour; because there are 
other colours besides. 
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MEN. It would. 

soc. And if he bade you mention other colours, 
you would tell him of others that are colours just as 
much as white ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose that, like me, he pursued the 
argument and said: We are always arriving at a 
variety of things, but let me have no more of that: 
since you call these many things by one single 
name, anc say they are figures, every one of them, 
even when they are opposed to one another, tell 
me what is that which comprises round and straight 
alike, and which you call figure—including straight 
equally with round under that term. For that is 
your statement, is it not? 

MEN. It is. ) 

soc. And in making it, do you mean to say that 
round is no more round than straight, or straight 
no more straight than round ? 

MEN. No, to be sure, Socrates. 

soc. What you mean is that the round shape is 
no more a figure than the straight, or the straight 
than the round. 

MEN. Quite right. 

soc. Then what can this thing be, which bears the 
name of figure? Try and tell me. Suppose that, 
on being asked this question by someone, either 
about figure or about colour, you had replied: Why, 
I don't so much as understand what you want, 
sir, or even know what you are saying: he might 
well have shown surprise, and said: Do you not 
understand that I am looking for that which is the 
same common element in all these things? Or 
would you still be unable to reply, Meno, if you were 
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approached on other terms, and were asked: What 
is it that is common to the round and the straight 
and everything else that you call figures—the same 
in all? Try and tell me; it will be good practice 
for your answer about virtue. 

MEN. No, it is you who must answer, Socrates. 

soc. You wish me to do you the favour ? 

MEN. By all means. 

soc. And then you will agree to take your turn 
and answer me on virtue ? 

MEN. I will. 

soc. Well then, I must make the effort, for it is 
worth our while. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Come now, let me try and tell you what 
figure is. Just consider if you accept this description 
of it: figure, let us say, is the only existing thing that 
is found always following colour. Are you satisfied, 
or are you looking for something different? I am 
sure I should be content with a similar account of 
virtue from you. 

MEN. But it is such a silly one, Socrates. 

soc. How do you mean ? 

MEN. Well, figure, as I understand by your account, 
is what always follows colour. Very good; but if 
some one said he did not know colour, and was in the 
same difficulty about it as about figure, what answer 
do you suppose would have come from you ? 

soc. The truth, from me; and if my questioner 
were a professor of the eristic and contentious sort, 
I should say to him: I have made my statement ; 
if it is wrong, your business is to examine and refute 
it. But if, like you and me on this occasion, we were 
friends and chose to have a discussion together, I 
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should have to reply in some milder tone more suited 
to dialectic. The more dialectical way, I suppose, 
is not merely to answer what is true, but also to 
make use of those points which the questioned 
person acknowledges he knows. And this is the 
way in which I shall now try to argue with you. 
Tell me, is there something you call an end? Such 
a thing, I mean, as a limit, or extremity—I use all 
these terms in the same sense, though I daresay 
Prodicus! might quarrel with us. But you, I am 
sure, refer to a thing as terminated or ended: 
something of that sort is what I mean—nothing 
complicated. 

MEN. Yes, I do, and I think I grasp your meaning. 

soc. Well then, you speak of a surface, and also 
of a solid—the terms employed in geometrical 
problems ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. So now you are able to comprehend from all 
this what I mean by figure. In every instance of 
figure I call that figure in which the solid ends ; 
and I may put that more succinctly by saying that 
figure is “ limit of solid.” 

men. And what do you say of colour, Socrates ? 

soc. How overbearing of you, Meno, to press an 
old man with demands for answers, when you will 
not trouble yourself to recollect and tell me what 
account Gorgias gives of virtue ! 

MEN. When you have answered my question, 
Socrates, I will answer yours. 

soc. One might tell even blindfolded, Meno, by 
the way you discuss, that you are handsome and 
still have lovers. 


1 Cf. Protag. 337 a. 
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MEN. Why so ? 

soc. Because you invariably speak in a peremptory 
tone, after the fashion of spoilt beauties, holding as 
they do a despotic power so long as their bloom is 
on them. You have also, I daresay, made a note of 
my weakness for handsome people. So I will indulge 
you, and answer. 

MEN. You must certainly indulge me. 

soc. Then would you like me to answer you in 
the manner of Gorgias,! which you would find easiest 
to follow ? 

MEN. I should like that, of course. 

soc. Do not both of you say there are certain 
effuences ? of existent things, as Empedocles held ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And passages into which and through which 
the effluences pass ? 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. And some of the effluences fit into various 
passages, while some are too small or too large ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And further, there is what you call sight ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So now “ conceive my meaning,’ as Pindar 3 
says : colour is an effluence of figures, commensurate 
with sight and sensible. 

MEN. Your answer, Socrates, seems to me excel- 
lently put. 

soc. Yes, for I expect you find its terms familiar $ 


he was a pupil of Gorgias, who had learnt his science from 
Empedocles. 

2 Empedocles taught that material objects are known to 
us by means of effluences or films given off by them and 
suited in various ways to our sense-organs. 

* Fr. 82 (Bergk); ef. Aristoph. Birds, 939. 
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and at the same time I fancy you observe that it 
enables you to tell what sound and smell are. and 
numerous other things of the kind. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. It is an answer in the high poetic style, 
Meno, and so more agreeable to you than that about 
figure. 

MEN. Yes, it is. 

soc. But yet, son of Alexidemus, I am inclined 
to think the other was the better of the two; and 
I believe you also would prefer it, if you were not 
compelled, as you were saying yesterday, to go 
away before the mysteries, and could stay awhile 
and be initiated. 

MEN. But I should stay, Socrates, if you would 
give me many such answers. 

soc. Well then, I will spare no endeavour, both 
for your sake and for my own, to continue in that 
style ; but I fear I may not succeed in keeping for 
long on that level. But come now, you in your 
turn must try and fulfil your promise by telling me 
what virtue is in a general way ; and you must stop 
producing a plural from the singular, as the wags 
say whenever one breaks something, but leave 
virtue whole and sound, and tell me what it is. 
The pattern you have now got from me. 

MEN. Well, in my view, Socrates, virtue is, in the 
poet’s words, ‘ to rejoice in things honourable and 
be able for them ”1; and that, I say, is virtue—to 
desire what is honourable and be able to procure it. 

soc. Do you say that he who desires the honour- 
able is desirous of the good ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Implying that there are some who desire 
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the evil, and others the good? Do not all men, 
in your opinion, my dear sir, desire the good ? 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. There are some who desire the evil ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Thinking the evil to be good, do you mean, 
or actually recognizing it to be evil, and desiring 
it nevertheless ? 

MEN. Both, I believe. 

soc. Do you really believe, Meno, that a man 
knows the evil to be evil, and still desires it ? 

MEN, Certainly. 

soc. What do you mean by “ desires ”? Desires 
the possession of it ? 

MEN. Yes; what else could it be? 

soc. And does he think the evil benefits him who 
gets it, or does he know that it harms him who 
has it? 

MEN. There are some who think the evil is a 
benefit, and others who know that it does harm. 

soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think 
the evil a benefit know that it is evil ? 

MEN. I do not think that at all. 

soc. Obviously those who are ignorant of the evil 
do not desire it, but only what they supposed to 
be good, though it is really evil; so that those 
who are ignorant of it and think it good are really 
desiring the good. Is not that so? 

MEN. It would seem to be so in their case. 

soc. Well now, I presume those who, as you say, 
desire the evil, and consider that the evil harms him 
who gets it, know that they will be harmed by it ? 
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MEN. They needs must. 

soc. But do they not hold that those who are 
harmed are miserable in proportion to the harm 
they suffer ? 

MEN. That too must be. 

soc. And are not the miserable ill-starred ? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then is there anyone who wishes to be 
miserable and ill-starred ? 

MEN. I do not suppose there is, Socrates. 

soc. No one, then, Meno, desires evil, if no one 
desires to be such an one: for what is being miserable 
but desiring evil and obtaining it ? 

MEN. It seems that what you say is true, Socrates, 
and that nobody desires evil. 

soc. Well now, you were saying a moment ago 
that virtue is the desire and ability for good ? 

MEN. Yes, I was. 

soc. One part of the statement—the desire— 
belongs to our common nature, and in this respect 
one man is no better than another ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. But it is plain that if one man is not better 
than another in this, he must be superior in the 
ability. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then virtue, it seems by your account, is 
ability to procure goods. 

MEN. I entirely agree, Socrates, with the view 
which you now take of the matter. 

soc. Then let us see whether your statement is 
true in another respect; for very likely you may be 
right. You say virtue is the ability to procure goods ? 


1 Top Ast: rovrov MSS. 
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MEN. I do. 

soc. And do you not mean by goods such things 
as health and wealth ? 

MEN. Yes, and I include the acquisition of gold 
and silver, and of state honours and offices. 

soc. Are there any things besides this sort, that 
you class as goods ? 

MEN. No, I refer only to everything of that sort. 

soc. Very well: procuring gold and silver is 
virtue, according to Meno, the ancestral friend of 
the Great King. Tell me, do you add to such procur- 
ing, Meno, that it is to be done justly and piously, 
or is this indifferent to you, but even though a man 
procures these things unjustly, do you call them 
virtue all the same? 

MEN. Surely not, Socrates. 

soc. Rather, vice. 

MEN. Yes, of course. 

soc. Then it seems that justice or temperance 
or holiness or some other part of virtue must ac- 
company the procuring of these things; otherwise 
it will not be virtue, though it provides one with 
goods. 

men. Yes, for how, without these, could it be 
virtue ? 

soc. And not to procure gold and silver, when it 
would be unjust—what we call the want of such 
things—is virtue, is it not ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. So the procuring of this sort of goods will be 
no more virtue than the want of them; but it 
seems that whatever comes accompanied by Justice 
will be virtue, and whatever comes without any such 
quality, vice. 
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MEN. I agree that it must be as you say. 

soc. And were we saying a little while ago that 
each of these things was a part of virtue—justice 
and temperance and the rest of them ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And here you are, Meno, making fun of me ? 

MEN. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because after my begging you not to break 
up virtue into small change, and giving you a pattern 
on which you should answer, you have ignored all 
this, and now tell me that virtue is the ability to 
procure good things with justice; and this, you tell 
me, is a part of virtue ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Then it follows from your own admission 
that doing whatever one does with a part of virtue is 
itself virtue; for you say that justice is a part of 
virtue, and so is each of such qualities. You ask the 
meaning of my remark. It is that after my request- 
ing you to speak of virtue as a whole, you say not a 
word as to what it is in itself, but tell me that every 
action is virtue provided that it is done with a part 
of virtue ; as though you had told me what virtue 
is in the whole, and I must understand it forthwith 
—when you are really splitting it up into fragments ! 
I think therefore that you must face the same 
question all over again, my dear Meno—What is 
virtue ?—if we are to be told that every action 
accompanied by a part of virtue is virtue; for that 
is the meaning of the statement that every action 
accompanied by justice is virtue. Or do you not 
agree that you have to meet the same question 
afresh ? Do you suppose that anyone can know a 
part of virtue when he does not know virtue itself ? 
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MEN. No, I do not. 

soc. And I daresay you remember, when I 
answered you a while ago about figure, how we 
rejected the sort of answer that attempts to proceed 
in terms which are still under inquiry and has 
not yet been admitted. 

MEN. Yes, and we were right in rejecting it, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well then, my good sir, you must not in 
your turn suppose that while the nature of virtue 
as a whole is still under inquiry you will explain 
it to anyone by replying in terms of its parts, or by 
any other statement on the same lines: you will 
only have to face the same question over again— 
What zs this virtue, of which you are speaking all 
the time ? Or do you see no force in what I say ? 

MEN. I think what you say is right. 

soc. Then answer me again from the beginning : 
what do both you and your associate say that 
virtue is ? 

MEN. Socrates, I used to be told, before I began 
to meet you, that yours was just a case of being 
in doubt yourself and making others doubt also; 
and so now I find you are merely bewitching me 
with your spells and incantations, which have reduced 
me to utter perplexity. And if I am indeed to have 
my jest, I consider that both in your appearance 
and in other respects you are extremely like the 
flat torpedo sea-fish ; for it benumbs anyone who 
approaches and touches it, and something of the sort 
is what I find you have done to me now. For in 
truth I feel my soul and my tongue quite benumbed, 
and I am at a loss what answer to give you. And 
yet on countless occasions I have made abundant 
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speeches on virtue to various people—and very good 
speeches they were, so I thought—but now I cannot 
say one word as to what it is. You are well advised, 
I consider, in not voyaging or taking a trip away 
from home ; for if you went on like this as a stranger 
in any other city you would very likely be taken up 
for a wizard. 

soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had almost 
deceived me. | 

MEN. How is that, Socrates ? 

soc. I perceive your aim in thus comparing me. 

MEN. What was it ? 

soc. That I might compare you in return. One 
thing I know about all handsome people is this— 
they delight in being compared to something. 
hey do well over it, since fine features, I suppose, 
must have fine similes. But I am not for playing 
your game. As for me, if the torpedo is torpid 
itself while causing others to be torpid, I am like 
it, but not otherwise. For it is not from any sure- 
aess in myself that I cause others to doubt: it is 
rom being in more doubt than anyone else that I 
cause doubt in others. So now, for my part, I 
nave no idea what virtue is, whilst you, though 
oerhaps you may have known before you came in 
couch with me, are now as good as ignorant of it 
also. But none the less I am willing to join you in 
>xamining it and inquiring into its nature. 

MEN. Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, 
‘or a thing of whose nature you know nothing at all? 
Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you know 
10t, will you treat us to as the object of your search? 
Jr even supposing, at the best, that you hit upon it, 
10w will you know it is the thing you did not know? 
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soc. I understand the point you would make, 
Meno. Do you see what a captious argument 
you are introducing—that, forsooth, a man cannot 
inquire either about what he knows or about what 
he does not know? For he cannot inquire about 
what he knows, because he knows it, and in that 
case is in no need of inquiry; nor again can he 
inquire about what he does not know, since he 
does not know about what he is to inquire. 

MEN. Now does it seem to you to be a good 
argument, Socrates ? 

soc. It does not. 

MEN. Can you explain how not ? 

soc. I can; for I have heard from wise men and 
women who told of things divine that— 

MEN. What was it they said ? 

soc. Something true, as I thought, and admirable. 

men. What was it? And who were the speakers ? 

soc. They were certain priests and priestesses 
who have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned 
account of their ministry; and Pindar also and 
many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their 
words, they are these: mark now, if you judge 
them to be true. They say that the soul of man is 
immortal, and at one time comes to an end, which 
is called dying, and at another is born again, but 
never perishes.’ Consequently one ought to live 
all one’s life in the utmost holiness. 


For from whomsoever Persephone shall accept requital 
for ancient wrong,’ the souls of these she restores in the 
ninth year to the upper sun again; from them arise glorious 


1 révOos (*‘ affiiction”) in mystic language means some- 
thing like ‘‘ fall” or ‘‘ sin.” These lines are probably from 
one of Pindar’s Dirges (Bergk, fr. 133). 
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kings and men of splendid might and surpassing wisdom, 
and for all remaining time are they called holy heroes 
amongst mankind. 


Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been 
born many times, and has beheld all things both in 
this world and in the nether realms, she has acquired 
knowledge of all and everything; so that it is no 
wonder that she should be able to recollect all 
that she knew before about virtue and other things. 
For as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no reason why we should not, by 
remembering but one single thing—an act which 
men call learning—discover everything else, if we 
have courage and faint not in the search; since, 
it would seem, research and learning are wholly 
recollection. So we must not hearken to that 
captious argument: it would make us idle, and is 
pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other 
makes us energetic and inquiring. Putting my trust 
in its truth, I am ready to inquire with you into the 
nature of virtue. 

MEN. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by 
saying that we do not learn, and that what we call 
learning is recollection? Can you instruct me that 
this is so? 

soc. I remarked just now, Meno, that you are a 
rogue ; and so here you are asking if I can instruct 
you, when I say there is no teaching but only 
recollection: you hope that I may be caught 
contradicting myself forthwith. 

MEN. I assure you, Socrates, that was not my 
intention ; I only spoke from habit. But if you can 
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somehow prove to me that it is as you say, pray 
do so. 

soc. It is no easy matter, but still I am willing 
to try my best for your sake. Just call one of your 
own troop of attendants there, whichever one you 
please, that he may serve for my demonstration. 

MEN. Certainly. You, I say, come here. 

soc. He is a Greek, I suppose, and speaks Greek P 

MEN. Oh yes, to be sure—born in the house. 

soc. Now observe closely whether he strikes you 
as recollecting or as learning from me. 

MEN. I will. 

soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a square 
figure is like this ? 1 

Boy. I do. 

soc. Now, a square figure has these lines, four in 
number, all equal ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

soc. And these, drawn through the middle,? are 
equal too, are they not? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And a figure of this sort may be larger or 
smaller ? 

Boy. To be sure. 

soc. Now if this side were two feet and that also 
two, how many feet would the whole be? Or let 
me put it thus: if one way it were two feet, and 
only one foot the other, of course the space would 
be two feet taken once ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. But as it is two feet also on that side, it must 
be twice two feet ? 


1 Socrates draws in the sand. 
? i.e. the middle of each side of the square. 
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BOY. It is. 

soc. Then the space is twice two feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Well, how many are twice two feet? Count 
and tell me. 

BOY. Four, Socrates. 

soc. And might there not be another figure twice 
the size of this, but of the same sort, with all its sides 
equal like this one ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Then how many feet will it be? 

BOY. Eight. 

soc. Come now, try and tell me how long will 
each side of that figure be. This one is two feet 
long: what will be the side of the other, which is 
double in size ? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, double. 

soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teach- 
ing the boy anything, but merely asking him each 
time? And now he supposes that he knows about 
the line required to make a figure of eight square 
feet ; or do you not think he does? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Well, does he know ? 

MEN. Certainly not. 

soc. He just supposes it, from the double size 
required ? l 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now watch his progress in recollecting, by 
the proper use of memory. Tell me, boy, do you 
say we get the double space from the double line ? 
The space I speak of is not long one way and short 
the other, but must be equal each way like this one, 
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while being double its size—eight square feet. Now 
see if you still think we get this from a double length 
of line. 

Boy. I do. 

soc. Well, this line is doubled, if we add here 
another of the same length ? 

BOY. Certainly. 

soc. And you say we shall get our eight-foot space 
from four lines of this length ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Then let us describe the square, drawing 
four equal lines of that length. This will be what 
you say is the eight-foot figure, will it not? 

BOY. Certainly. 

soc. And here, contained in it, have we not four 
squares, each of which is equal to this space of four 
feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how large is the whole? Four times 
that space, is it not ? 

BOY. It must be. 

soc. And is four times equal to double ? 

Boy. No, to be sure. 

soc. But how much is it? 

BoY. Fourfold. 

soc. Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get 
a space, not of double, but of fourfold size. 

BOY. That is true. 

soc. And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it 
not ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. What line will give us a space of eight feet ? 
This one gives us a fourfold space, does it not ? 

BOY. It does. 
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soc. And a space of four feet is made from this 
line of half the length ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Very well; and is not a space of eight feet 
double the size of this one, and half the size of this 
other ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Will it not be made from a line longer than 
the one of these, and shorter than the other ? 

Boy. I think so. 

soc. Excellent: always answer just what you 
think. Now tell me, did we not draw this line two 
feet, and that four ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Then the line on the side of the eight-foot 
figure should be more than this of two feet, and 
less than the other of four ? 

BOY. It should. 

soc. Try and tell me how much you would say it is. 

BOY. Three feet. 

soc. Then if it is to be three feet, we shall add 
on a half to this one, and so make it three feet? 
For here we have two, and here one more, and so 
again on that side there are two, and another one; 
and that makes the figure of which you speak. 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Now if it be three this way and three that 
way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will 
it not? 

BOY. So it seems. 

soc. And thrice three feet are how many ? 

BOY. Nine. 

soc. And how many feet was that double one to 
ber 
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Boy. Eight. 

soc. So we fail to get our eight-foot figure from 
this three-foot line. 

Boy. Yes, indeed. 

soc. But from what line shall we get it? Try 
and tell us exactly; and if you would rather not 
reckon it out, just show what line it is. 

poy. Well, on my word, Socrates, I for one do 
not know. 

soc. There now, Meno, do you observe what 
progress he has already made in his recollection ? 
At first he did not know what is the line that forms 
the figure of eight feet, and he does not know even 
now: but at any rate he thought he knew then, 
and confidently answered as though he knew, and 
was aware of no difficulty ; whereas now he feels the 
difficulty he is in, and besides not knowing does not 
think he knows. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. And is he not better off in respect of the 
matter which he did not know ? 

MEN. I think that too is so. 

soc. Now, by causing him to doubt and giving 
him the torpedo’s shock, have we done him any 
harm ? 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. And we have certainly given him some 
assistance, it would seem, towards finding out the 
truth of the matter: for now he will push on in the 
search gladly, as lacking knowledge ; whereas then 
he would have been only too ready to suppose he 
was right in saying, before any number of people 
any number of times, that the double space must 
have a line of double the length for its side. 
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MEN. It seems so. 

soc. Now do you imagine he would have attempted 
to inquire or learn what he thought he knew, when 
he did not know it, until he had been reduced to the 
perplexity of realizing that he did not know, and had 
felt a craving to know ? 

MEN. I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then the torpedo’s shock was of advantage 
to him ? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Now you should note how, as a result of this 
perplexity, he will go on and discover something by 
joint inquiry with me, while I merely ask questions 
and do not teach him; and be on the watch to see 
if at any point you find me teaching him or ex- 
pounding to him, instead ‘of questioning him on his 
opinions. 

Tell me, boy: here we have a square of four feet,! 
have we not? You understand? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here we add another square? equal to it? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here a third,’ equal to either of them ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. Now shall we fill up this vacant space 4 in the 
corner ? 

BOY. By all means. 

soc. So here we must have four equal spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 
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soc. Well now, how many times larger is this 
whole space than this other ? 

BOY. Four times. 

soc. But it was to have been only twice, you 
remember ? 

BOY. To be sure. 

soc. And does this line,! drawn from corner to 
corner, cut in two each of these spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And have we here four equal lines ? contain- 
ing this space 3? 

BoY. We have. 

soc. Now consider how large this space 3 is. 

Boy. I do not understand. 

soc. Has not each of the inside lines cut off half 
of each of these four spaces ? 

BOY. Yes. 

soc. And how many spaces of that size are there 
in this part ? 

Boy. Four. 

soc. And how many in this 4? 

Boy. Two. 

soc. And four is how many times two ? 

BOY. Twice. 

soc. And how many feet is this space >? 

BOY. Eight feet. 

soc. From what line do we get this figure ? 

BoY. From this. 

soc. From the line drawn corner-wise across the 
four-foot figure ? 

BOY. Yes. 


1 BD. 3 BD, DF, FH, HB. ’ BDFH. 
* ABCD. * BDFH. 
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soc. The professors call it the diagonal: so if the 
diagonal is its name, then according to you, Meno's 
boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal. 

Boy. Yes, certainly it is, Socrates. 

soc. What do you think, Meno? Was there any 
opinion that he did not give as an answer of his 
own thought ? 

MEN. No, they were all his own. 

soc. But you see, he did not know, as we were 
saying a while since. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. Yet he had in him these opinions, had he 
not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So that he who does not know about any 
matters, whatever they be, may have true opinions 
on such matters, about which he knows nothing ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. And at this moment those opinions have just 
been stirred up in him, like a dream ; but if he were 
repeatedly asked these same questions in a variety 
of forms, you know he will have in the end as exact 
an understanding of them as anyone. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Without anyone having taught him, and only 
through questions put to him, he will understand, 
recovering the knowledge out of himself ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And is not this recovery of knowledge, in 
himself and by himself, recollection ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And must he not have either once acquired 
or always had the knowledge he now has ? 

MEN. Yes. 
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soc. Now if he always had it, he was always in 
a state of knowing; and if he acquired it at some 
time, he could not have acquired it in this life. 
Or has someone taught him geometry?’ You see, 
he can do the same as this with all geometry and 
every branch of knowledge. Now, can anyone have 
taught him all this? You ought surely to know, 
especially as he was born and bred in your house. 

meN. Well, I know that no one has ever taught 
him. 

soc. And has he these opinions, or has he not ? 

MEN. He must have them, Socrates, evidently. 

soc. And if he did not acquire them in this present 
life, is it not obvious at once that he had them and 
learnt them during some other time ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. And this must have been the time when he 
was not a human being ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So if in both of these periods—when he was 
and was not a human being—he has had true opinions 
in him which have only to be awakened by question. 
ing to become knowledge, his soul must have had 
this cognisance throughout all time? For clearly 
he has always either been or not been a human being. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And if the truth of all things that are is 
always in our soul, then the soul must be immortal ; 
so that you should take heart and, whatever you do 
not happen to know at present—that is, what you 
do not remember—you must endeavour to search 
out and recollect ? 
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MEN. What you say commends itself to me, 
Socrates, I know not how. 

soc. And so it does to me, Meno. Most of the 
points I have made in support of my argument are 
not such as I can confidently assert; but that the 
belief in the duty of inquiring after what we do not 
know will make us better and braver and less help- 
less than the notion that there is not even a possi- 
bility of discovering what we do not know, nor any 
duty of inquiring after it—this is a point for which 
I am determined to do battle, so far as I am able, 
both in word and deed. 

MEN. There also I consider that you speak aright, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then since we are of one mind as to the duty 
of inquiring into what one does not know, do you 
agree to our attempting a joint inquiry into the 
nature of virtue? 

MEN. By all means. But still, Socrates, for my 
part I would like best of all to examine that question 
I asked at first, and hear your view as to whether 
in pursuing it we are to regard it as a thing to be 
taught, or as a gift of nature to mankind, or as 
arriving to them in some other way which I should 
be glad to know. 

soc. Had I control over you, Meno, as over 
myself, we should not have begun considering 
whether virtue can or cannot be taught until we 
had first inquired into the main question of what 
it is. But as you do not so much as attempt to 
control yourself—you are so fond of your liberty— 
and both attempt and hold control over me,! I will 
yield to your request—what else am I to do? So 
it seems we are to consider what sort of thing it is of 
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which we do not yet know what it is! Well, the 
least you can do is to relax just a little of your 
authority, and allow the question — whether virtue 
comes by teaching or some other way—to be 
examined by means of hypothesis. I mean by hypo- 
thesis what the geometricians often do in dealing 
with a question put to them; for example, whether 
a certain area is capable of being inscribed as a 
triangular space in a given circle: they reply— 
“I cannot yet tell whether it has that capability ; 
but I think, if I may put it so, that I have a certain 
helpful hypothesis for the problem, and it is as 
follows: If this area! is such that when you apply 
it to the given line ? of the circle you find it falls 
short 3 by a space similar to that which you have 
just applied, then I take it you have one conse- 
quence, and if it is impossible for it to fall so, then 
some other. Accordingly I wish to put a hypothesis, 
before I state our conclusion as regards inscribing 
this figure in the circle by saying whether it is im- 
possible or not.” In the same way with regard to our 
question about virtue, since we do not know either 
what it is or what kind of thing it may be, we had 
best make use of a hypothesis in considering whether 
it can be taught or not, as thus: what kind of thing 
must virtue be in the class of mental properties, so 

i as to be teachable or not? In 
j E the first place, if it is something 


1 The problem seems to be that 
of inscribing in a circle a triangle 
(BDG) equal in area to a given 
rectangle (ABCD). 

2 i.e. the diameter (BF). 

3 i.e. falls short of the rectangle on 

ji the diameter (ABFE). 
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dissimilar or similar to knowledge, is it taught or 
not—or, as we were saying just now, remembered ? 
Let us have no disputing about the choice of a name: 
is it taught? Or is not this fact plain to everyone 
—that the one and only thing taught to men is 
knowledge ? 

MEN. I agree to that. 

soc. Then if virtue is a kind of knowledge, clearly 
it must be taught ? 

MEN, Certainly. 

soc. So you see we have made short work of this 
question—if virtue belongs to one class of things it 
is teachable, and if to another, it is not. 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. The next question, it would seem, that we 
have to consider is whetlier virtue is knowledge, 
or of another kind than knowledge. 

MEN. I should say that is the next thing we have 
to consider. 

soc. Well now, surely we call virtue a good thing, 
do we not, and our hypothesis stands, that it is 
good ? 

MEN. Certainly we do. 

soc. Then if there is some good apart and separable 
from knowledge, it may be that virtue is not a kind 
of knowledge ; but if there is nothing good that is 
not embraced by knowledge, our suspicion that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge would be well founded. 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. Now it is by virtue that we are good ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if good, profitable; for all good things 
are profitable, are they not ? 

MEN. Yes. 
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soc. So virtue is profitable ? 

MEN. That must follow from what has been 
admitted. 

soc. Then let us see, in particular instances, 
what sort of things they are that profit us. Health, 
let us say, and strength, and beauty, and wealth— 
these and their like we call profitable, do we not? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But these same things, we admit, actually 
harm us at times ; or do you dispute that statement ? 

MEN. No, I agree. 

soc. Consider now, what is the guiding condition 
in each case that makes them at one time profitable, 
and at another harmful. Are they not profitable 
when the use of them is right, and harmful when it 
is not? ; 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. Then let us consider next the goods of the 
soul: by these you understand temperance, justice, 
courage, intelligence, memory, magnanimity, and 
so forth ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now tell me; such of these as you think are 
not knowledge, but different from knowledge—do 
they not sometimes harm us, and sometimes profit us ? 
For example, courage, if it is courage apart from 
prudence, and only a sort of boldness: when a man 
is bold without sense, he is harmed; but when he 
has sense at the same time, he is profited, is he not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of temperance and 
intelligence: things learnt and co-ordinated with 
the aid of sense are profitable, but without sense they 
are harmful ? 
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MEN. Most certainly. 

soc. And in brief, all the undertakings and 
endurances of the soul, when guided by wisdom, 
end in happiness, but when folly guides, in the 
opposite ? 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then if virtue is something that is in the 
soul, and must needs be profitable, it ought to be 
wisdom, seeing that all the properties of the soul 
are in themselves neither profitable nor harmful, 
but are made either one or the other by the addition 
of wisdom or folly ; and hence, by this argument, 
virtue being profitable must be a sort of wisdom. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Then as to the other things, wealth and the 
like, that we mentioned just now as being some- 
times good and sometimes harmful—are not these 
also made profitable or harmful by the soul accord- 
ing as she uses and guides them rightly or wrongly : 
just as, in the case of the soul generally, we found 
that the guidance of wisdom makes profitable the 
properties of the soul, while that of folly makes 
them harmful ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And the wise soul guides rightly, and the 
foolish erroneously ? 

MEN. [hat is so. 

soc. Then may we assert this as a universal 
rule, that in man all other things depend upon the 
soul, while the things of the soul herself depend 
upon wisdom, if they are to be good; and so by 
this account the profitable will be wisdom, and 
virtue, we say, is profitable ? 
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MEN. Certainly. : 

soc. Hence we conclude that virtue is either 
wholly or partly wisdom ? 

MEN. It seems to me that your statement, 
Socrates, is excellent. 

soc. Then if this is so, good men cannot be good 
by nature. 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. No, for then, I presume, we should have had 
this result: if good men were so by nature, we 
surely should have had men able to discern who of 
the young were good by nature, and on their point- 
ing them out we should have taken them over and 
kept them safe in the citadel, having set our mark 
on them far rather than on our gold treasure, in 
order that none might have tampered with them, 
and that when they came to be of age, they might be 
useful to their country. 

MEN. Yes, most likely, Socrates. 

soc. So since it is not by nature that the good 
become good, is it by education ? 

MEN. We must now conclude, I think, that it is; 
and plainly, Socrates, on our hypothesis that virtue 
is knowledge, it must be taught. 

soc. Yes, I daresay; but what if we were not 
right in agreeing to that ? 

MEN. Well, it seemed to be a correct statement 
amoment ago. 

soc. Yes, but not only a moment ago must it seem 
correct, but now also and hereafter, if it is to be at 
all sound. 

MEN. Why, what reason have you to make a 
difficulty about it, and feel a doubt as to virtue being 
knowledge ? 
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soc. I will tell you, Meno. I do not withdraw 
as incorrect the statement that it is taught, if it is 
knowledge ; but as to its being knowledge, consider 
if you think I have grounds for misgiving. For tell me 
now: if anything at all, not merely virtue, is teach- 
able, must there not be teachers and learners of it? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then also conversely, if a thing had neither 
teachers nor learners, we should be right in surmising 
that it could not be taught ? 

MEN. That is so: but do you think there are no 
teachers of virtue ? 

soc. I must say I have often inquired whether 
there were any, but for all my pains I cannot find 
one. And yet many have shared the search with 
me, and particularly those persons whom I regard 
as best qualified for the task. But look, Meno: 
here, at the very moment when he was wanted, we 
have Anytus sitting down beside us, to take his 
share in our quest. And we may well ask his 
assistance; for our friend Anytus, in the first place, 
is the son of a wise and wealthy father, Anthemion, 
who became rich not by a fluke or a gift—like that 
man the other day, Ismenias! the Theban, who 
has come into the fortune of a Polycrates?—but as the 
product of his own skill and industry *; and secondly, 
he has the name of being in general a well-conducted, 
mannerly person, nes insolent towards his fellow- 
citizens or arrogant snd annoying; and further, 
he gave his son a good upbringing and education, 
as the Athenian people think, for they choose him 
before their return to Athens and the supposed time of this 
dialogue (about 402 n.c.). Cf. Rep. i. 336 a. 


2 Tyrant of Samos about 530 3.c. Cf. Herodot. iii. 
39 foll. 3 As a tanner. 
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for the highest offices. This is the sort of man to 
whom one may look for help in the inquiry as to 
whether there are teachers of virtue or not, and 
who they may be. So please, Anytus, join with 
me and your family-friend Meno in our inquiry 
about this matter—who can be the teachers. Con- 
sider it thus: if we wanted Meno here to be a good 
doctor, to whom should we send him for instruction ? 
Would it not be to the doctors ? 

AN. Certainly. 

soc. And if we wanted him to become a good 
cobbler, should we not send him to the cobblers ? 

AN. Yes. 

soc. And in the same way with every other 
trade ? 

AN. Certainly. 

soc. Now let me ask you something more about 
these same instances. We should be right, we say, 
in sending him to the doctors if we wanted him 
to be a doctor. When we say this, do we mean 
that we should be wise in sending him to those 
who profess the art rather than those who do 
not, and to those who charge a fee for the particular 
thing they do, as avowed teachers of anyone who 
wishes to come and learn of them? If these 
were our reasons, should we not be right in sending 
him ? 

AN. Yes. 

soc. And the same would hold in the case of flute- 
playing, and so on with the rest ? What folly, when 
we wanted to make someone a flute-player, to refuse 
to send him to the professed teachers of the art, 
who charge a regular fee, and to bother with requests 
for instruction other people who neither set up to 
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be teachers nor have a single pupil in that sort of 
study which we expect him, when sent, to pursue ! 
Do you not consider this would be grossly 
unreasonable ? 

AN. Yes, on my word, I do, and stupid to boot. 

soc. Quite right. And now there is an oppor- 
tunity of your joining me in a consultation on my 
friend Meno here. He has been declaring to me 
ever so long, Anytus, that he desires to have that 
wisdom and virtue whereby men keep their house 
or their city in good order, and honour their parents, 
and know when to welcome and when to speed 
citizens and strangers as befits a good man. Now 
tell me, to whom ought we properly to send him 
for lessons in this virtue? Or is it clear enough, 
from our argument just now, that he should go to 
these men who profess to be teachers of virtue and 
advertise themselves as the common teachers of 
the Greeks, and are ready to instruct anyone 
who chooses in return for fees charged on a fixed 
scale ? 

AN. To whom are you referring, Socrates ? 

soc. Surely you know as well as anyone; they 
are the men whom people call sophists. 

AN. For heaven's sake hold your tongue, Socrates ! 
May no kinsman or friend of mine, whether of this 
city or another, be seized with such madness as to 
let himself be infected with the company of those 
men; for they are a manifest plague and corrup- 
tion to those who frequent them.} 

soc. What is this, Anytus? Of all the people 


1 Anytus’ vehemence expresses the hostility of the 
ordinary practical democrat, after the restoration of 403 B.C., 
towards any novel movement in the state. 
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who set up to understand how to do us good, do you 
mean to single out these as conveying not merely 
no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually 
corruption to anyone placed in their hands? And 
is it for doing this that they openly claim the pay- 
ment of fees? For my part I cannot bring myself 
to believe you ; for I know of one man, Protagoras, 
who amassed more money by his craft than Pheidias 
—so famous for the noble works he produced—or 
any ten other sculptors. And yet how surprising 
that menders of old shoes and furbishers of clothes 
should not be able to go undetected thirty days if 
they should return the clothes or shoes in worse 
condition than they received them, and that such 
doings on their part would quickly starve them to 
death, while for more than forty years all Greece 
failed to notice that Protagoras was corrupting his 
classes and sending his pupils away in a worse state 
than when he took charge of them! For I believe 
he died about seventy ycars old, forty of which he 
spent in the practice of his art; and he retains un- 
diminished to this day the high reputation he has 
enjoyed all that time—and not only Protagoras, 
but a multitude of others too: some who lived 
before him, and others still living. Now are we to 
take it, according to you, that they wittingly 
deceived and corrupted the youth, or that they were 
themselves unconscious of it? Are we to conclude 
those who are frequently termed the wisest of man- 
kind to have been so demented as that? 

AN. Demented! Not they, Socrates: far rather 
the young men who pay them money, and still 
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more the relations who let the young men have their 
way ; and most of all the cities that allow them to 
enter, and do not expel them, whether such attempt 
be made by stranger or citizen. 

soc. Tell me, Anytus, has any of the sophists 
wronged you? What makes you so hard on them? 

AN. No, heaven knows I have never in my life 
had dealings with any of them, nor would I let any 
of my people have to do with them either. 

soc. Then you have absolutely no experience of 
those persons ? 

an. And trust I never may. 

soc. How then, my good sir, can you tell whether 
a thing has any good or evil in it, if you are quite 
without experience of it ?. 

aN. Easily: the fact is, I know what these people 
are, whether I have experience of them or not. 

soc. You are a wizard, perhaps, Anytus; for I 
really cannot see, from what you say yourself, how 
else you can know anything about them. But we 
are not inquiring now who the teachers are whose 
lessons would make Meno wicked ; let us grant, if 
you will, that they are the sophists: I only ask you to 
tell us, and do Meno a service as a friend of your 
family by letting him know, to whom in all this 
great city he should apply in order to become 
eminent in the virtue which I described just now. 

AN. Why not tell him yourself ? 

soc. I did mention to him the men whom I 
supposed to be teachers of these things; but I 
find, from what you say, that I am quite off the 
track, and I daresay you are on it. Now you take 
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your turn, and tell him to whom of the Athenians 
he is to go. Give us a name—anyone you please. 

AN. Why mention a particular one? Any 
Athenian gentleman he comes across, without 
exception, will do him more good, if he will do as 
he is bid, than the sophists. 

soc. And did those gentlemen grow spontaneously 
into what they are, and without learning from 
anybody are they able, nevertheless, to teach 
others what they did not learn themselves ? 

AN. I expect they must have learnt in their turn 
from the older generation, who were gentlemen: or 
does it not seem to you that we have had many 
good men in this city ? 

soc. Yes, I agree, Anytus; we have also many 
who are good at politics, and have had them in the 
past as well as now. But I want to know whether 
they have proved good teachers besides of their own 
virtue: that is the question with which our dis- 
cussion is actually concerned; not whether there 
are, or formerly have been, good men here amongst 
us or not, but whether virtue is teachable ; this has 
been our problem all the time. And our inquiry into 
this problem resolves itself into the question: Did 
the good men of our own and of former times know 
how to transmit to another man the virtue in 
respect of which they were good, or is it something 
not to be transmitted or taken over from one 
human being to another? That is the question I 
and Meno have been discussing all this time. 
Well, just consider it in your own way of speak- 
ing: would you not say that Themistocles was a 
good man? 

AN. I would, particularly so. 
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soc. And if any man ever was a teacher of his own 
virtue, he especially was a good teacher of his ? 

aN. In my opinion, yes, assuming that he wished 
to be so. 

soc. But can you suppose he would not have 
wished that other people should become good, 
honourable men—above all, I presume, his own son ? 
Or do you think he was jealous of him, and deliber- 
ately refused to impart the virtue of his own goodness 
to him? Have you never heard how Themistocles 
had his son Cleophantus taught to be a good horse- 
man? Why, he could keep his balance standing 
upright on horseback, and hurl the javelin while so 
standing, and perform many other wonderful feats 
in which his father had had him trained, so as to 
make him skilled in all that could be learnt from 
good masters. Surely you must have heard all this 
from your elders ? 

AN. I have. 

soc. Then there could be no complaints of badness 
in his son's nature ? 

AN. I daresay not. 

soc. But I ask you—did you ever hear anybody, 
old or young, say that Cleophantus, son of Themis- 
tocles, had the same goodn2ss and accomplishments 
as his father ? 

AN. Certainly not. 

soc. And can we believe that his father chose to 
train his own son in those feats, and yet made him 
no better than his neighbours in his own particular 
accomplishments—if virtue, as alleged, was to be 
taught ? 

AN. On my word, I think not. 

soc. Well, there you have a fine teacher of virtue 
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who, you admit, was one of the best men of past 
times. Let us take another, Aristeides, son of 
Lysimachus : do you not admit that he was a good 
man? 

AN. I do, absolutely, of course. 

soc. Well, did he not train his son Lysimachus 
better than any other Athenian in all that masters 
could teach him? And in the result, do you consider 
he has turned out better than anyone else? You 
have been in his company, I know, and you see what 
he is like. Or take another example—the splendidly 
accomplished Pericles : he, as you are aware, brought 
up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

AN. Yes. 

soc. And, you know as well as I, he taught them 
to be the foremost horsemen of Athens, and trained 
them to excel in music and gymnastics and all 
else that comes under the head of the arts; and 
with all that, had he no desire to make them good 
men? He wished to, I imagine, but presumably 
it is not a thing one can be taught. And that 
you may not suppose it was only a few of the meanest 
sort of Athenians who failed in this matter, let me 
remind you that Thucydides! also brought up two 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and that besides 
giving them a good general education he made them 
the best wrestlers in Athens: one he placed with 
Xanthias, and the other with Eudorus—masters 
who, I should think, had the name of being the 
best exponents of the art. You remember them, 
do you not? 

AN. Yes, by hearsay. 


servative views who opposed the plans of Pericles for 
enriching and adorning Athens. 
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soc. Well, is it not obvious that this father would 
never have spent his money on having his children 
taught all those things, and then have omitted to 
teach them at no expense the others that would 
have made them good men, if virtue was to be 
taught? Will you say that perhaps Thucydides 
was one of the meaner sort, and had no great number 
of friends among the Athenians and allies? He, 
who was of a great house and had much influence 
in our city and all over Greece, so that if virtue were 
to be taught he would have found out the man who 
was likely to make his sons good, whether one of 
our own people or a foreigner, were he himself too 
busy owing to the cares of state! Ah no, my dear 
Anytus, it looks as though virtue were not a teach- 
able thing. : 

AN. Socrates, I consider you are too apt to speak 
ill of people. I, for one, if you will take my advice, 
would warn you to be careful: in most cities it is 
probably easier to do people harm than good, and 
particularly in this one; I think you know that 
yourself.! 

soc. Meno, I think Anytus is angry, and I am not 
at all surprised: for he conceives, in the first place, 
that I am speaking ill of these gentlemen; and in the 
second place, he considers he is one of them himself. 
Yet, should the day come when he knows what 
‘speaking ill” means, his anger will cease ; at present 
he does not know. Now you must answer me: are 
there not good and honourable men among your 
people also ? 


* This is probably not a reference to a prosecution of 
Anytus himself, but a suggestion that what he needs is a 
Socratic discussion on ‘‘ speaking ill,” for “ill” may mean 
‘‘ maliciously,” * untruthfully,” ‘‘ ignorantly,” etc. 
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MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, are they willing to put themselves 
forward as teachers of the young, and avow that they 
are teachers and that virtue is to be taught ? 

MEN. No, no, Socrates, I assure you: sometimes 
you may hear them refer to it as teachable, but 
sometimes as not. 

soc. Then are we to call those persons teachers 
of this thing, when they do not even agree on that 
great question ? 

MEN. I should say not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and what of the sophists? Do you 
consider these, its only professors, to be teachers of 
virtue ? 

MEN. That is a point, Socrates, for which I admire 
Gorgias: you will never hear him promising this, 
and he ridicules the others when he hears them 
promise it. Skill in speaking is what he takes it 
to be their business to produce. 

soc. Then you do not think the sophists are 
teachers of virtue ? 

MEN. I cannot say, Socrates. I am in the same 
plight as the rest of the world: sometimes I think 
that they are, sometimes that they are not. 

soc. And are you aware that not only you and 
other political folk are in two minds as to whether 
virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also 
says, you remember, the very same thing? 

MEN. In which part of his poems ? 

soc. In those elegiac lines where he says— 


“Eat and drink with these men; sit with them, and be 
pleasing unto them, who wield great power; for from the 
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good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle 
with the bad, and thou wilt lose even the sense that thou 
hast.” 1 

Do you observe how in these words he implies that 
virtue is to be taught ? 

MEN. He does, evidently. 

soc. But in some other lines he shifts his ground 
a little, saying— 

“Could understanding be created and put into a man” 
(I think it runs thus) “many high rewards would they 
obtain ” (that is, the men who were able to do such a thing): 
and again— 

“ Never would a bad son have sprung from a good father, 
for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom: but not 
by teaching wilt thou ever make the bad man good.” 


You notice how in the second passage he contradicts 
himself on the same point ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. Well, can you name any other subject in 
which the professing teachers are not only refused 
recognition as teachers of others, but regarded as 
not even understanding it themselves, and indeed 
as inferior in the very quality of which they claim 
to be teachers; while those who are themselves 
recognized as men of worth and honour say at one 
time that it is teachable, and at another that it is 
not? When people are so confused about this or 
that matter, can you say they are teachers in any 
proper sense of the word ? 

MEN. No, indeed, I cannot. 

soc. Well, if neither the sophists nor the men 
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who are themselves good and honourable are teachers 
of the subject, clearly no others can be? 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. And if there are no teachers, there can be 
no disciples either ? 

MEN. I think that statement is true. 

soc. And we have admitted that a thing of which 
there are neither teachers nor disciples cannot be 
taught ? 

MEN. We have. 

soc. So nowhere are any teachers of virtue to be 
found ? | 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And if no teachers, then no disciples ? 

MEN. So it appears. 

soc. Hence virtue cannot be taught ? 

MEN. It seems likely, if our investigation is 
correct. And that makes me wonder, I must say, 
Socrates, whether perhaps there are no good men 
at all, or by what possible sort of process good people 
can come to exist ? 

soc. I fear, Meno, you and I are but poor creatures, 
and Gorgias has been as faulty an educator of you 
as Prodicus of me. So our first duty is to look to 
ourselves, and try to find somebody who will have 
some means or other of making us better. I say 
this with special reference to our recent inquiry, 
in which I see that we absurdly failed to note that 
it is not only through the guidance of knowledge that 
human conduct is right and good; and it is probably 
owing to this that we fail to perceive by what 
means good men can be produced. 

MEN. To what are you alluding, Socrates ? 
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soc. I mean that good men must be useful: we 
were right, were we not, in admitting that this 
must needs be so? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And in thinking that they will be useful if 
they give us right guidance in conduct: here also, 
I suppose, our admission was correct ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But our assertion that it is impossible to give 
right guidance unless one has knowledge looks very 
like a mistake. 

MEN. What do you mean by that? 

soc. I will tell you. If a man knew the way to 
Larisa, or any other place you please, and walked 
there and led others, would he not give right and 
good guidance ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Well, and a person who had a right opinion 
as to which was the way, but had never been there 
and did not really know, might give right guidance, 
might he not ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And so long, I presume, as he has right 
opinion about that which the other man really knows, 
he will be just as good a guide—if he thinks the 
truth instead of knowing it—as the man who has the 
knowledge. a 

MEN. Just as good. 

soc. Hence true opinion is as good a guide to 
rightness of action as knowledge; and this is a 
point we omitted just now in our consideration of 
the nature of virtue, when we stated that knowledge 
is the only guide of right action; whereas we find 
there is also true opinion. 
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MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then right opinion is just as useful as 
knowledge. 

MEN. With this difference, Socrates, that he who 
has knowledge will always hit on the right way, 
whereas he who has right opinion will sometimes 
do so, but sometimes not. 

soc. How do you mean? Will not he who always 
has right opinion be always right, so long as he 
opines rightly ? 

MEN. It appears to me that he must; and there- 
fore I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, that 
knowledge should éver be more prized than right 
opinion, and why they should be two distinct and 
separate things. 

soc. Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, 
or shall I tell you ? 

MEN. Please tell me. 

soc. It is because you have not observed with 
attention the images of Daedalus.1 But perhaps 
there are none in your country. 

MEN. What is the point of your remark ? 

soc. That if they are not fastened up they play 
truant and run away; but, if fastened, they stay 
where they are. 

MEN. Well, what of that ? 

soc. To possess one of his works which is let 
loose does not count for much in value; it will not 
stay with you any more than a runaway slave: 
but when fastened up it is worth a great deal, 
for his productions are very fine things And to 
what am I referring in all this? To true opinions. 


trived a wonderful mechanism in his statues by which they 
could move. 
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For these, so long as they stay with us, are a 
fine possession, and effect all that is good; but 
they do not care to stay for long, and run away 
out of the human soul, and thus are of no great value 
until one makes them fast with causal reasoning. 
And this process, friend Meno, is recollection, as 
in our previous talk we have agreed. But when 
once they are fastened, in the first place they turn 
into knowledge, and in the second, are abiding. 
And this is why knowledge is more prized than 
right opinion: the one transcends the other by its 
trammels. 

MEN. Upon my word, Socrates, it seems to be 
very much as you say. 

soc. And indeed I too speak as one who does not 
know but only conjectures: yet that there is a differ- 
ence between right opinion and knowledge is not at 
all a conjecture with me but something I would 
particularly assert that I knew: there are not 
many things of which I would say that, but this one, 
at any rate, I will include among those that I know. 

MEN. Yes, and you are right, Socrates, in so saying. 

soc. Well, then, am I not right also in saying that 
true opinion leading the way renders the effect of 
each action as good as knowledge does ? 

MEN. There again, Socrates, I think you speak the 
ruth. ! 

soc. So that right opinion will be no whit inferior 
0 knowledge in worth or usefulness as regards our 
ictions, nor will the man who has right opinion be 
nferior to him who has knowledge. 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And you know that the good man has been 
idmitted by us to be useful. 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. Since then it is not only because of know- 
ledge that men will be good and useful to their 
country, where such men are to be found, but also 
on account of right opinion; and since neither of 
these two things—knowledge and true opinion— 
is a natural property of mankind, being acquired— 
or do you think that either of them is natural ? 

MEN. Not I. 

soc. Then if they are not natural, good people 
cannot be good by nature either. 

MEN. Of course not. 

soc. And since they are not an effect of nature, 
we next considered whether. virtue can be taught. 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And we thought it teachable if virtue is 
wisdom ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if teachable, it must be wisdom ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And if there were teachers, it could be 
taught, but if there were none, it could not ? 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. But surely we acknowledged that it had no 
teachers ? | 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. Then we acknowledged it neither was taught 
aor was wisdom ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. But yet we admitted it was a good ? 

MEN. Yes. 
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soc. And that which guides rightly is useful and 
good ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And that there are only two things—true 
opinion and knowledge—that guide rightly and a 
man guides rightly if he have these ; for things that 
come about by chance do not occur through human 
guidance; but where a man is a guide to what is 
right we find these two things—true opinion and 
knowledge. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since virtue is not taught, we no 
longer take it to be knowledge ? 

MEN. Apparently not. 

soc. So of two good and useful things one has 
been rejected: knowledge cannot be our guide in 
political conduct. 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. Therefore it was not by any wisdom, nor 
because they were wise, that the sort of men we 
spoke of controlled their states—Themistocles and 
the rest of them, to whom our friend Anytus was 
referring a moment ago. For this reason it was 
that they were unable to make others like unto 
themselves—because their qualities were not an 
effect of knowledge. 

MEN. The case is probably as you say, Socrates. 

soc. And if not by knowledge, as the only alter- 
native it must have been by good opinion. This is 
the means which statesmen employ for their direc- 
tion of states, and they have nothing more to do 
with wisdom than soothsayers and diviners; for 
these people utter many a true thing when inspired, 
but have no knowledge of anything they say. 
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MEN. I daresay that is so. 

soc. And may we, Meno, rightly call those men 
divine who, having no understanding, yet succeed 
in many a great deed and word ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then we shall be right in calling those divine 
of whom we spoke just now as soothsayers and 
prophets and all of the poetic turn; and especially 
we can say of the statesmen that they are divine 
and enraptured, as being inspired and possessed of 
God when they succeed in speaking many great 
things, while knowing nought of what they say. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And the women too, I presume, Meno, call 
good men divine; and the Spartans, when they 
eulogize a good man, say—" He is a divine person.” 

MEN. And to all appearance, Socrates, they are 
right ; though perhaps our friend Anytus may be 
annoyed at your statement. 

soc. For my part, I care not. As for him, Meno, 
we will converse with him some other time. At 
the moment, if through all this discussion our queries 
and statements have been correct, virtue is found to 
be neither natural nor taught, but is imparted to us 
by a divine dispensation without understanding in 
those who receive it, unless there should be some- 
body among the statesmen capable of making a 
statesman of another. And if there should be 
any such, he might fairly be said to be among the 
living what Homer says Teiresias was among the 
dead—" He alone has comprehension; the rest are 
flitting shades.” 1 In the same way he on earth, in 


1 Od. x. 494. 
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respect of virtue, will be a real substance among 
shadows. 

MEN. I think you put it excellently, Socrates. 

soc. Then the result of our reasoning, Meno, is 
found to be that virtue comes to us by a divine 
dispensation, when it does come. But the certainty 
of this we shall only know when, before asking in 
what way virtue comes to mankind, we set about 
inquiring what virtue is, in and by itself. It is 
time now for me to go my way, but do you per- 
suade our friend Anytus of that whereof you are now 
yourself persuaded, so as to put him in a gentler 
mood ; for if you can persuade him, you will do a 
good turn to the people of Athens also. 
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soc. Tell me, what is law ? 

com. Io what kind of law does your question refer ? 

soc. What! Is there any difference between law 
and law, in this particular point of being law? For 
just consider what is the actual question I am putting 
to you. Itis as though I had asked, what is gold: if 
you had asked me in the same manner, to what kind 
of gold I refer, I think your question would have 
been incorrect. For I presume there is no difference 
between gold and gold, or between stone and stone, 
in point of being gold or stone; and so neither does 
law differ at all from law, I suppose, but they are all 
the same thing. For each of them is law alike, not 
one more so, and another less. That is the particular 
point of my question—what is law asa whole? So if 
you are ready, tell me. 

com. Well, what else should law be, Socrates, but 
things loyally accepted ? 1 


with véuos (“law° in this context, though sometimes 
“custom,” as below, 315 D). 
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soc. And so speech, you think, is the things that 
are spoken, or sight the things seen, or hearing the 
things heard ? Or is speech something distinct from 
the things spoken, sight something distinct from the 
things seen, and hearing something distinct from the 
things heard ; and so law is something distinct from 
things loyally accepted ? Is this so, or what is your 
view ? 

com. I find it now to be something distinct. 

soc. Then law is not things loyally accepted. 

com. J think not. 

soc. Now what can law be? Let us consider it in 
this way. Suppose someone had asked us about what 
was stated just now : Since you say it is by sight that 
things seen are seen, what is this sight whereby they 
are seen? Our answer to him would have been: 
That sensation which shows objects by means of the 
eyes. And if he had asked us again: Well then, 
since it is by hearing that things heard are heard, 
what is hearing? Our answer to him would have 
been: That sensation which shows us sounds by 
means of the ears. In the same way then, suppose 
he should also ask us: Since it is by law that loyally 
accepted things are so accepted, what is this law 
whereby they are so accepted? Is it some sensation 
or showing, as when things learnt are learnt by know- 
ledge showing them, or some discovery, as when 
things discovered are discovered—for instance, the 
causes of health and sickness by medicine, or the 
designs of the gods, as the prophets say, by prophecy ; 
for art is surely our discovery of things, is it not ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. Then what thing especially of this sort shall 
we surmise law to be? 
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com. Our resolutions and decrees, I imagine : for 
how else can one describe law? So that apparently 
the whole thing, law, as you put it in your question, 
is a city’s resolution. 

soc. State opinion, it seems, is what you call law. 

com. I do. 

soc. And perhaps you are right: but I fancy we 
shall get a better knowledge in this way. You call 
some men wise ? 

com. I do. 

soc. And the wise are wise by wisdom ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And again, the just are just by justice ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. And so the law-abiding are law-abiding by 
law? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the lawless are lawless by lawlessness ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the law-abiding are just? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the lawless are unjust ? 

com. Unjust. 

soc. And justice and law are most noble? 

com. That is so. 

soc. And injustice and lawlessness most base ? 

com. Yes. Í 

soc. And the former preserve cities and everything 
else, while the latter destroy and overturn them ? 

coM. Yes. | 

soc. Hence we must regard law as something noble, 
and seek after it as a good. 

com, Undeniably. 
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soc. And we said that law is a city’s resolution ? 

coM. So we did. 

soc. Well now, are not some resolutions good, and 
others evil ? 

com. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And, you know, law was not evil. 

com. No, indeed. 

soc. So it is not right to reply, in such downright 
fashion, that law is a city’s resolution. 

com. I agree that it is not. 

soc. An evil resolution, you see, cannot properly 
be a law. 

com. No, to be sure. 

soc. But still, I am quite clear myself that law is 
some sort of opinion ; and since it is not evil opinion, 
is it not manifest by this time that it is good opinion, 
granting that law is opinion? 

com. Yes. 

soc. But what is good opinion? Is it not true 
opinion ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And true opinion is discovery of reality ? 

com. Yes, it is. 

soc. So law tends to be discovery of reality. 

com. Then how is it, Socrates, if law is discovery 
of reality, that we do not use always the same laws 
on the same matters, if we have thus got realities 
discovered ? 

soc. Law tends none the less to be discovery of 
reality : but men, who do not use always the same 
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laws, as we observe, are not always able to discover 
what the law is intent on—reality. For come now 
let us see if from this point onward we can get it 
clear whether we use always the same laws or 
different ones at different times, and whether we al] 
use the same, or some of us use some, and others 
others. 

com. Why, that, Socrates, is no difficult matter to 
determine—+that the same men do not use always the 
same laws, and also that different men use different 
ones. With us, for instance, human sacrifice is not 
legal, but unholy, whereas the Carthaginians perform 
it as a thing they account holy and legal, and that too 
when some of them sacrifice even their own sons to 
Cronos, as I daresay you yourself have heard. And 
not merely is it foreign peoples who use different 
laws from ours, but our neighbours in Lycaea! and 
the descendants of Athamas *~—you know their sacri- 
fices, Greeks though they be. And as to ourselves 
too, you know, of course, from what you have heard 
yourself, the kind of laws we formerly used in regard 
to our dead, when we slaughtered sacred victims 
before the funeral procession, and engaged urn- 
women to collect the bones from the ashes. Then 
again, a yet earlier generation used to bury the dead 
where they were, in the house: but we do none of 
these things. One might give thousands of other 
instances ; for there is ample means of proving that 
neither we copy ourselves nor mankind each other 
always in laws and customs. 

soc. And it is no wonder, my excellent friend, if 
what you say is correct, and I have overlookedit. But 
if you continue to express your views after your own 
fashion in lengthy speeches, and I speak likewise, we 
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shall never come to any agreement, in my opinion: 
but if we study the matter jointly, we may perhaps 
concur. Well now, if you like, hold a joint inquiry 
with me by asking me questions ; or if you prefer 
by answering them. 

com. Why, I am willing, Socrates, to answer any- 
thing you like. 

soc. Come then, do you consider 1 just things to be 
unjust and unjust things just, or just things to be 
just and unjust things unjust ? 

com. I consider just things to be just, and unjust 
things unjust. 

soc. And are they so considered among all men 
elsewhere as they are here? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And among the Persians also ? 

com. Among the Persians also. 

soc. Always, I presume? 

com. Always. 

soc. Are things that weigh more considered 
heavier here, and things that weigh less lighter, or 
the contrary ? 

com. No, those that weigh more are considered 
heavier, and those that weigh less lighter. 

soc. And is it so in Carthage also, and in Lycaea ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Noble things, it would seem, are everywhere 
considered noble, and base things base; not base 
things noble or noble things base. 

com. That is so. 

soc. And thus, as a universal rule, realities, and 


1 The word voultev here and in what follows is intended 
to retain some of the sense of véuos as “accepted ” law and 
custom which it had in what precedes; see note, 313 s. 
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not unrealities, are accepted as real, both among us 
and among all other men. 

com. I agree. 

soc. Then whoever fails to attain reality, fails to 
attain accepted law. 

com. In your present way of putting it, Socrates, 
the same things appear to be accepted as lawful 
both by us and by the rest of the world, always : 
but when I reflect that we are continually changing 
our laws in all sorts of ways, I cannot bring myself 
to assent. 

soc. Perhaps it is because you do not reflect that 
when we change our pieces at draughts they are the 
same pieces. But look at it, as I do, in this way. 
Have you in your time come across a treatise on 
healing the sick ? 

com. I have. 

soc. Then do you know to what art such a treatise 
belongs ? 

com. Ido: medicine. 

soc. And you give the name of doctors to those 
who have knowledge of these matters ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then do those who have knowledge accept 
the same views on the same things, or do they accept 
different views ? 

com. The same, in my opinion. 

soc. Do Greeks only accept the same views as 
Greeks on what they know, or do foreigners also 
agree on these matters, both among themselves and 
with Greeks ? 

com. It is quite inevitable, I should say, that those 
who know should agree in accepting the same views, 
whether Greeks or foreigners. 
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soc. Well answered. And do they so always? 

com. Yes, it is so always. 

soc. And do doctors on their part, in their treatises 
on health, write what they accept as real ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then these treatises of the doctors are 
medical, and medical laws. 

com. Medical, to be sure. 

soc. And are agricultural treatises likewise agri- 
cultural laws? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted 
rules about garden-work ? 

com. Gardeners’. 

soc. So these are our gardening laws. 

com. Yes. 

soc. Of people who know how to control gardens ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. And it is the gardeners who know. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted 
rules about the confection of tasty dishes ? 

com. Cooks’. 

soc. Then there are laws of cookery ? 

com. Of cookery. 

soc. Of people who know, it would seem, how to 
control the confection of tasty dishes ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And it is the cooks, they say, who know ? 

com. Yes, it is they who know. 

soc. Very well; and now, whose are the treatises 
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and accepted rules about the government of a state ? 
Of the people who know how to control states, are 
they not? 

com. I agree. 

soc. And is it anyone else than statesmen and 
royal persons ! who know? 

com. It is they, to be sure. 

soc. Then what people call “laws ” are treatises of 
state,—writings of kings and good men. 

com. That is true. 

soc. And must it not be that those who know will 
not write differently at different times on the same 
matters ? 

com. They will not. 

soc. Nor will they ever change one set of accepted 
rules for another in respect of the same matters. 

com. No, indeed. 

soc. So if we see some persons anywhere doing 
this, shall we say that those who do so have know- 
ledge, or have none ? 

com. That they have no knowledge. 

soc. And again, whatever is right, we shall say is 
lawful for each person, whether in medicine or in 
cookery or in gardening ° 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whatever is not right we shall decline 
to call lawful ? 

com. We shall decline. 

soc. Then it becomes unlawful. 

com. It must. 

soc. And again, in writings about what is just and 
unjust, and generally about the government of a 


1 Cf. Buthyd. 291 c, Politicus 266-7, where Plato identifies 
the statesman’s and the king's art. 
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state and the proper way of governing it, that which 
is right is the king’s law, but not so that which is not 
right, though it seems to be law to those who do not 
know ; for it is unlawful. 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then we rightly admitted that law is discovery 
of reality. 

com. So it appears. 

soc. Now let us observe this further point about 
it. Who has knowledge of distributing! seed over 
land ? 

com. A farmer. 

soc. And does he distribute the suitable seed to 
each sort of land ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then the farmer is a good apportioner of it, 
and his laws and distributions are right in this matter? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is a good apportioner of notes 
struck for a tune, skilled in distributing suitable 
notes, and who is it whose laws are right here ? 

com. The flute-player and the harp-player. 

soc. Then he who is the best lawyer in these 
matters is the best flute-player. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is most skilled in distributing food 
to human bodies? Is it not he who assigns suitable 
food ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then his distributions and laws are best, and 
whoever is the best lawyer in this matter is also the 
best apportioner. 


1 The words ĉiavéuei and vouevs in this passage introduce 
the primitive meaning of véu0s—“‘distribution”’ or “ ap- 
portionment ” of each person's status, property, rights, etc. 
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com. Certainly. 

soc. Who is he? 

com. A trainer. 

soc. He is the best man to pasture? the human 
herd of the body ?? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is the best man to pasture a flock of 
sheep? What is his name? 

com. A shepherd. 

soc. Then the shepherd’s laws are best for sheep. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the herdsman’s for oxen. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose laws are best for the souls of men ? 
The king’s, are they not ? Say if you agree. 

com. I do. 

soc. Then you are quite right. Now can you tell 
me who, in former times, has proved himself a good 
lawgiver in regard to the laws of flute-playing ? 
Perhaps you cannot think of him: would you like 
me to remind you? 

com. Do by all means. 

soc. Then is it Marsyas, by tradition, and his 
beloved Olympus, the Phrygian ? 

com. That is true. 

soc. And their flute-tunes also are most divine, 
and alone stir and make manifest those who are in 
need of the gods ;3 and to this day they only remain, 
as being divine. 

2 The awkward imagery of this sentence obviously cannot 
have come from Plato’s mind or hand. 

3 Cf. Sympos. 215c (from which this allusion to Marsyas 
is feebly imitated) 5ydo? rods rv Gedy re Kal reherGy deopevous, 


where “in need of the gods” seems to be a mystic phrase 
for “ ready for divine possession ” (évGovevacpés). 
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com. That is so. 

soc. And who by tradition has shown himself a 
good lawgiver among the ancient kings, so that to 
this day his ordinances remain, as being divine ? 

com. I cannot think. l 

soc. Do you not know which of the Greeks use the 
most ancient laws ? 

com. Do you mean the Spartans, and Lycurgus the 
lawgiver ? 

soc. Why, that is a matter, I daresay, of less than 
three hundred years ago, or but a little more. But 
whence is it that the best of those ordinances come ? 
Do you know? 

com. From Crete, so they say. 

soc. Then the people there use the most ancient 
laws in Greece ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then do you know who were their good kings ? 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Zeus and 
Europa ; those laws were theirs. 

com. Rhadamanthus, they do say, Socrates, was a 
just man; but Minos was a savage sort of person, 
harsh and unjust. 

soc. Your tale, my excellent friend, is a fiction of 
Attic tragedy. 

com. What! Is not this the tradition about 
Minos ? 

soc. Not in Homer and Hesiod ; and yet they are 
more to be believed than all the tragedians together, 
from whom you heard your tale. 

com. Well, and what, pray, is their tale about 
Minos ? 

soc. I will tell you, in order that you may not 
share the impiety of the multitude : for there cannot 
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conceivably be anything more impious or more to be 
guarded against than being mistaken in word and 
deed with regard to the gods, and after them, with 
regard to divine men; you must take very great 
precaution, whenever you are about to blame or 
praise a man, so as not to speak incorrectly. For this 
reason you must learn to distinguish honest and dis- 
honest men: for God feels resentment when one 
blames a man who is like himself, or praises a man 
who is the opposite ; and the former is the good man. 
For you must not suppose that while stocks and 
stones and birds and snakes are sacred, men are not 3: 
nay, the good man is the most sacred of all these 
things, and the wicked man is the most defiled. 

So if I now proceed to relate how Minos is eulogized 
by Homer and Hesiod, my purpose is to prevent you, 
a man sprung from a man, from making a mistake in 
regard to a hero who was the son of Zeus.’ For 
Homer,” in telling of Crete that there were in it 
many men and “‘ ninety cities,” says: 

And amongst them is the mighty city of Cnossos, where 
Minos was king, having colloquy ? with mighty Zeus in the 
ninth year. 

Now here in Homer we have a eulogy of Minos, briefly 
expressed, such as the poet never composed for a 
single one of the heroes. For that Zeus is a sophist, 
and that sophistry is a highly honourable art, he 
makes plain in many other places, and particularly 
here. For he says that Minos consorted and dis- 
coursed with Zeus in the ninth year, and went regu- 
larly to be educated by Zeus as though he were a 
sophist. And the fact that Homer assigned this 
privilege of having been educated by Zeus to no one 


2 Od. xix. 179. 
3 gapiorys means * one who has familiar converse ” (Sapos), 
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among the heroes but Minos makes this a marvellous 
piece of praise. And in the Ghost-raising in the 
Odyssey 1 he has described Minos as judging with a 
golden sceptre in his hand, but not Rhadamanthus : 
Rhadamanthus he has neither described here as judg- 
ing nor anywhere as consorting with Zeus; wherefore 
I say that Minos above all persons has been eulogized 
by Homer. For to have been the son of Zeus, and 
to have been the only one who was educated by Zeus, 
is praise unsurpassable. 

For the meaning of the verse—‘‘ was king having 
colloquy with mighty Zeus in the ninth year "’—is 
that Minos was a disciple of Zeus. For colloquies 
are discourses, and he who has colloquy is a disciple 
by means of discourse. So every ninth year Minos 
repaired to the cave of Zeus, to learn some things, 
and to show his knowledge of others that he had 
learnt from Zeus in the preceding nine years. Some 
there are who suppose that he who has colloquy is a 
cup-companion and fellow-jester of Zeus: but one 
may take the following as a proof that they who 
suppose so are babblers. For of all the many nations 
of men, both Greek and foreign, the only people who 
refrain from drinking-bouts and the jesting that 
occurs where there is wine, are the Cretans, and after 
them the Spartans, who learnt it from the Cretans. 
In Crete it is one of their laws which Minos ordained 
that they are not to drink with each other to in- 
toxication. And yet it is evident that the things he 
thought honourable were what he ordained as lawful 
for his people as well. For surely Minos did not, 
like an inferior person, think one thing and do 


1 Od. xi. 569. 
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another, different from what he thought: no, this 
intercourse, as I say, was held by means of discussion 
for education in virtue. Wherefore he ordained for 
his people these very laws, which have made Crete 
happy through the length of time, and Sparta happy 
also, since she began to use them ; for they are divine. 

Rhadamanthus was a good man indeed, for he had 
been educated by Minos; he had, however, been 
educated, not in the whole of the kingly art, but in 
one subsidiary to the kingly, enough for presiding in 
law courts ; so that he was spoken of as a good judge. 
For Minos used him as guardian of the law in the 
city, and Talos! as the same for the rest of Crete. 
For Talos thrice a year made a round of the villages, 
guarding the laws in them, by holding their laws in- 
scribed on brazen tablets, which gave him his name 
of “brazen.” And what Hesiod? also has said of 
Minos is akin to this. For after mentioning him by 
name he remarks— 


Who was most kingly of mortal kings, and lorded it over 
more neighbouring folk than any, holding the sceptre of 
Zeus: therewith it was that he ruled the cities as king. 


And by the sceptre of Zeus he means nothing else 
than the education that he had of Zeus, whereby he 
directed Crete. 

com. Then how has it ever come about, Socrates, 
that this report is spread abroad of Minos, as an un- 
educated and harsh-tempered person ? 

soc. Because of something that will make both you, 


2 The passage quoted does not occur in our text of Hesiod, 
nor is it quoted by any other writer. The metre of the first 
line would be improved if we could read BactXevréraros, from 
the BaoAeurds used by Aristotle, Pol. iii. 17. 1. 
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if you are wise, my excellent friend, and everybody else 
who cares to have a good reputation, beware of ever 
quarrelling with any man of a poetic turn. For poets 
have great influence over opinion, according as they 
create it in the minds of men by either commending 
or vilifying. And this was the mistake that Minos 
made, in waging war on this city of ours, which 
besides all its various culture has poets of every kind, 
and especially those whowrite tragedy. Now tragedy 
is a thing of ancient standing here; it did not begin, 
as people suppose, from Thespis or from Phrynichus, 
but if you will reflect, you will find it is a very ancient 
invention of our city. Tragedy is the most popu- 
larly delightful and soul-enthralling branch of poetry: 
in it, accordingly, we get Minos on the rack of 
verse,| and thus avenge ourselves for that tribute 
which he compelled us to pay.? This, then, was the 
mistake that Minos made—his quarrel with us—and 
hence it is that, as you said in your question, he has 
fallen more and more into evil repute. For that he 
was a good and law-abiding person, as we stated in 
what went before—a good apportioner—is most con- 
vincingly shown by the fact that his laws are un- 
shaken, since they were made by one who discovered 
aright the truth of reality in regard to the manage- 
ment of a state. 

com. In my opinion, Socrates, your statement is a 
probable one. 

soc. Then if what I say is true, do you consider 
that the Cretan people of Minos and Rhadamanthus 
use the most ancient laws? 


war and compelled them to send a regular tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur 
in the Cretan labyrinth. 
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com. I do. 

soc. So these have shown themselves the best law- 
givers among men of ancient times—apportioners 
and shepherds of men; just as Homer called the 
good general a ““ shepherd of the folk.” 

com. Quite so, indeed. 

soc. Come then, in good friendship’s name: if 
someone should ask us what it is that the good law- 
giver and apportioner for the body distributes to it 
when he makes it better, we should say, if we were 
to make a correct and brief answer, that it was food 
and labour ; the former to strengthen, and the latter 
to exercise and brace it. 

com. And we should be right. 

soc. And if he then proceeded to ask us—And 
what might that be which the good lawgiver and 
apportioner distributes to the soul to make it better? 
—what would be our answer if we would avoid being 
ashamed of ourselves and our years? 

com. This time I am unable to say. 

soc. But indeed it is shameful for the soul of either 
of us to be found ignorant of those things within it on 
which its good and abject states depend, while it has 
studied those that pertain to the body and the rest. 
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cera. When we came from our home at Clazomenae 
to Athens, we met Adeimantus and Glaucon in the 
market-place. Adeimantus took me by the hand 
and said, “ Welcome, Cephalus ; if there is anything 
we can do for you here, let us know.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ that is just why I am here, to 
ask a favour of you.” 

‘ Tell us,” said he, “ what it is.” 

And I said, “ What was your half-brother’s 
name? I don’t remember. He was only a boy 
when I came here from Clazomenae before; and 
that is now a long time ago. His father’s name, ! 
believe, was Pyrilampes.” 

“ Yes,” said he. 

‘“ And what is his own name? ” 

“ Antiphon. But why do you ask?” 
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“ These gentlemen,” I said, “ are fellow-citizens 
of mine, who are very fond of philosophy. They 
have heard that this Antiphon had a good deal to 
do with a friend of Zeno’s named Pythodorus, that 
Pythodorus often repeated to him the conversation 
which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides once had 
together, and that he remembers it.” 

“ That is true,” said he. 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘ we should like to hear it.” 

“ There is no difficulty about that,” said he ; 
“for when he was a youth he studied it with great 
care; though now he devotes most of his time to 
horses, like his grandfather Antiphon. If that is 
what you want, let us go to him. He has just gone 
home from here, and he lives.close by in Melite.” 

Thereupon we started, and we found Antiphon 
at home, giving a smith an order to make a bridle. 
When he had got rid of the smith and his brothers 
told him what we were there for, he remembered 
me from my former visit and greeted me cordially, 
and when we asked him to repeat the conversation, 
he was at first unwilling—for he said it was a good 
deal of trouble—but afterwards he didso. Antiphon, 
then, said that Pythodorus told him that Zeno and 
Parmenides once came to the Great Panathenaea ; 
that Parmenides was already quite elderly, about 
sixty-five years old, very white-haired, and of hand- 
some and noble countenance; Zeno was at that 
time about forty years of age; he was tall and 
good-looking, and there was a story that Parmenides 
had been in love with him. He said that they lodged 
with Pythodorus outside of the wall, in Cerameicus, 
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and that Socrates and many others with him went 
there because they wanted to hear Zeno’s writings, 
which had been brought to Athens for the first 
time by them. Socrates was then very young. So 
Zeno himself read aloud to them, and Parmenides 
was not in the house. Pythodorus said the reading 
of the treatises was nearly finished when he came 
in himself with Parmenides and Aristoteles (the 
one who was afterwards one of the thirty), so they 
heard only a little that remained of the written 
works. He himself, however, had heard Zeno read 
them before. 

Socrates listened to the end, and then asked that 
the first thesis of the first treatise be read again. 
When this had been done, he said : 

“ Zeno, what do you mean by this? That if 
existences are many, they must be both like and 
unlike, which is impossible; for the unlike cannot 
be like, nor the like unlike? Is not that your 
meaning ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Zeno. 

“Then if it is impossible for the unlike to be 
like and the like unlike, it is impossible for existences 
to be many ; for if they were to be many, they would 
experience the impossible. Is that the purpose of 
your treatises, to maintain against all arguments 
that existences are not many? And you think 
each of your treatises is a proof of this very thing, 
and therefore you believe that the proofs you 
offer that existences are not many are as many as 
the treatises you have written? Is that your 
meaning, or have I misunderstood ? ” 
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“ No,” said Zeno, “ you have grasped perfectly 
the general intent of the work.” 

“ I see, Parmenides,” said Socrates, “ that Zeno 
here wishes to be very close to you not only in his 
friendship, but also in his writing. For he has written 
much the same thing as you, but by reversing the 
process he tries to cheat us into the belief that he is 
saying something new. For you, in your poems, say 
that the all is one, and you furnish proofs of this 
in fine and excellent fashion; and he, on the other 
hand, says it is not many, and he also furnishes 
very numerous and weighty proofs. That one of 
you says it is one, and the other that it is not many, 
and that each of you expresses himself so that 
although you say much the same you seem not to 
have said the same things at all, appears to the rest 
of us a feat of expression quite beyond our power.” 

~ Yes, Socrates,” said Zeno, “ but you have not 
perceived all aspects of the truth about my writings. 
You follow the arguments with a scent as keen as a 
Laconian hound’s, but you do not observe that my 
treatise is not by any means so pretentious that it 
could have been written with the intention you 
ascribe to it, of disguising itself as a great perform- 
ance in the eyes of men. What you mentioned is a 
mere accident, but in truth these writings are meant 
to support the argument of Parmenides against 
those who attempt to jeer at him and assert that if 
the all is one many absurd results follow which 
contradict his theory. Now this treatise opposes 
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the advocates of the many and gives them back 
their ridicule with interest, for its purpose is to 
show that their hypothesis that existences are 
many, if properly followed up, leads to still more 
absurd results than the hypothesis that they are 
one. It was in such a spirit of controversy that 
I wrote it when I was young, and when it was 
written some one stole it, so that I could not even 
consider whether it should be published or not. 
So, Socrates, you are not aware of this and you 
think that the cause of its composition was not 
the controversial spirit of a young man, but the 
ambition of an old one. In other respects, as | 
said, you guessed its meaning pretty well.” 

“ I see,” said Socrates, “and I accept your 
explanation. But tell me, ‘do you not believe there 
is an idea of likeness in the abstract, and another 
idea of unlikeness, the opposite of the first, and that 
you and I and all things which we call many 
partake of these two? And that those which 
partake of likeness become like, and those which 
partake of unlikeness become unlike, and those 
which partake of both become both like and unlike, 
all in the manner and degree of their participation ? 
And even if all things partake of both opposites, 
and are enabled by their participation to be both 
like and unlike themselves, what is there wonderful 
about that? For if anyone showed that the absolute 
like becomes unlike, or the unlike like, that would, 
in my opinion, be a wonder; but if he shows that 
things which partake of both become both like and 
unlike, that seems to me, Zeno, not at all strange, 
not even if he shows that all things are one by 
participation in unity and that the same are also 
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many by participation in multitude; but if he 
shows that absolute unity is also many and the 
absolute many again are one, then I shall be amazed. 
The same applies to all other things. If he shows 
that the kinds and ideas in and by themselves 
possess these opposite qualities, it is marvellous ; 
but if he shows that I am both one and many, what 
marvel is there in that? He will say, when he 
wishes to show that I am many, that there are my 
right parts and my left parts, my front parts and 
my back parts, likewise upper and lower, all different ; 
for I do, I suppose, partake of multitude ; and when 
he wishes to show that I am one, he will say that 
we here are seven persons, of whom I am one, a 
man, partaking also of unity; and so he shows 
that both assertions are true. If anyone then 
undertakes to show that the same things are both 
many and one—I mean such things as stones, 
sticks, and the like—we shall say that he shows 
that they are many and one, but not that the one 
is many or the many one ; he says nothing wonderful, 
but only what we should all accept. If, however, 
as I was saying just now, he first distinguishes the 
abstract ideas, such as likeness and unlikeness, 
multitude and unity, rest. and motion, and the 
like, and then shows that they can be mingled 
and separated, I should,” said he, “ be filled with 
amazement, Zeno. Now I think this has been 
very manfully discussed by you; but I should, 
as I say, be more amazed if anyone could 
show in the abstract ideas, which are intellectual 
conceptions, this same multifarious and perplex- 
ing entanglement which you described in visible 
objects.” 
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Pythodorus said that he thought at every word, 
while Socrates was saying this, Parmenides and Zeno 
would be angry, but they paid close attention to him 
and frequently looked at each other and smiled, as 
if in admiration of Socrates; and when he stopped 
speaking Parmenides expressed their approval. 
“ Socrates,” he said, “ what an admirable talent for 
argument you have! ‘Tell me, did you invent this 
distinction yourself, which separates abstract ideas 
from the things which partake of them? And do 
you think there is such a thing as abstract likeness 
apart from the likeness which we possess, and 
abstract one and many, and the other abstractions 
of which you heard Zeno speaking just now ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Socrates. 

“ And also,” said Parmenides, “ abstract ideas 
of the just, the beautiful, the good, and all such 
conceptions ? ” 

“ Yes, he replied. 

“ And is there an abstract idea of man, apart 
from us and all others such as we are, or of fire or 
water ? ” 

“ I have often,” he replied, “ been very much 
troubled, Parmenides, to decide whether there are 
ideas of such things, or not.” 

“ And are you undecided about certain other 
things, which you might think rather ridiculous, 
such as hair, mud, dirt, or anything else particularly 
vile and worthless? Would you say that there is 
an idea of each of these distinct and different from 
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“ By no means,’ said Socrates. “ No, I think 
these things are such as they appear to us, and it 
would be quite absurd to believe that there is an 
idea of them; and yet I am sometimes disturbed 
by the thought that perhaps what is true of one 
thing is true of all. Then when I have taken up 
this position, I run away for fear of falling into 
some abyss of nonsense and perishing ; so when I 
come to those things which we were just saying 
do have ideas, I stay and busy myself with 
them.” 

“Yes, for you are still young,” said Parmenides, 
‘and philosophy has not yet taken hold upon you, 
Socrates, as I think it will later. Then you will 
not despise them; but now you still consider 
people’s opinions, on account of your youth. Well, 
tell me; do you think that, as you say, there are 
ideas, and that these other things which partake 
of them are named from them, as, for instance, 
those that partake of likeness become like, those 
that partake of greatness great, those that partake 
of beauty and justice just and beautiful ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Socrates. 

< Well then, does each participant object partake 
of the whole idea, or of a part of it? Or could 
there be some other third kind of participation ? 

“ How could there be ? ” said he. 

< Do you think the whole idea, being one, is in 
each of the many participants, or what ? ” 

< Yes, for what prevents it from being in them, 
Parmenides ? ” said Socrates. 

“Then while it is one and the same, the whole 
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of it would be in many separate individuals at 
once, and thus it would itself be separate from 
itself.” 

“ No,” he replied, “ for it might be like day, 
which is one and the same, is in many places at 
once, and yet is not separated from itself; so each 
idea, though one and the same, might be in all its 
participants at once.’ 

“That,” said he, “is very neat, Socrates; you 
make one to be in many places at once, just as if 
you should spread a sail over many persons and then 
should say it was one and all of it was over many. 
Is not that about what you mean ? ” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Socrates. 

“ Would the whole sail be over each person, or 
a particular part over each ? ” 

“ A part over each.” 

“ Then,” said he, “ the ideas themselves, Socrates, 
are divisible into parts, and the objects which 
partake of them would partake of a part, and in 
each of them there would be not the whole, but only 
a part of each idea.” 

“ So it appears.” 
~“ Are you, then, Socrates, willing to assert that 
the one idea is really divided and will still be one? ” 

“ By no means,” he replied. 

‘No, said Parmenides, “for if you divide 
absolute greatness, and each of the many great 
things is great by a part of greatness smaller than 
absolute greatness, is not that unreasonable ? ” 

: Certainly,” he said. 

“Or again, will anything by taking away a 
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particular small part of equality possess something 
by means of which, when it is less than absolute 
equality, its possessor will be equal to anything 
else ? ” 

“ That is impossible.” 

“ Or let one of us have a part of the small; the 
small will be greater than this, since this is a part 
of it, and therefore the absolute small will be 
greater ; but that to which the part of the small is 
added will be smaller, not greater, than before.” 

“ That,” said he, “ is impossible.” 

‘ How, then, Socrates, will other things partake 
of those ideas of yours, if they cannot partake of 
them either as parts or as wholes?” 

“ By Zeus,” he replied, “ I think that is a very 
hard question to determine.” 

“ Well, what do you think of this ? ” 

“ Of what? ” 

“ I fancy your reason for believing that each 
idea is one is something like this; when there is 
a number of things which seem to you to be great, 
you may think, as you look at them all, that there 
is one and the same idea in them, and hence you 
think the great is one.” 

“ That is true,” he said. 

“ But if with your mind’s eye you regard the 
absolute great and these many great things in the 
same way, will not another great appear beyond, by 
which all these must appear to be great? ” 

“ So it seems.” 

“ That is, another idea of greatness will appear, 
in addition to absolute greatness and the objects 
which partake of it; and another again in addition 
to these, by reason of which they are all great ; 
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and each of your ideas will no longer be one, but 
their number will be infinite.” 

“ But, Parmenides,” said Socrates, ‘*‘ each of these 
ideas may be only a thought, which can exist only 
in our minds ; then each might be one, without being 
exposed to the consequences you have just men- 
tioned.” 

“But,” he said, “is each thought one, but a 
thought of nothing ? ” 

“ That is impossible,” he replied. 

“ But of something ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of something that is, or that is not ? ” 

“ Of something that is.” 

“A thought of some single element which that 
thought thinks of as appertaining to all and as 
being one idea? ” 

cé Yes.” 

“Then will not this single element, which is 
thought of as one and as always the same in all, 
be an idea? ” 

“ That, again, seems inevitable.” 

“ Well then,’’ said Parmenides, “ does not the 
necessity which compels you to say that all other 
things partake of ideas, oblige you also to believe 
either that everything is made of thoughts, and all 
things think, or that, being thoughts, they are 
without thought ? ” 

“ That is quite unreasonable, too,” he said, “ but 
Parmenides, I think the most likely view is, that 
these ideas exist in nature as patterns, and the other 
things resemble them and are imitations of them ; 


3 dvayxy ) Waddell: dvayen n B: dvayxn 7 T: åváyky ef 
Proclus. 
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their participation in ideas is assimilation to them, 
that and nothing else.” 

< Then if anything,” he said, “ resembles the 
idea, can that idea avoid being like the thing which 
resembles it, in so far as the thing has been made to 
resemble it; or is there any possibility that the 
like be unlike its like >? ” 

“ No, there is none.” 

~ And must not necessarily the like partake of 
the same idea as its like ? ” 

It must.” 

“That by participation in which like things 
are made like, will be the absolute idea, will it not ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

~ Then it is impossible that anything be like the 
idea, or the idea like anything ; for if they are alike, 
some further idea, in addition to the first, will 
always appear, and if that is like anything, still 
another, and a new idea will always be arising, if 
the idea is like that which partakes of it.” 

‘ Very true.” 

< Then it is not by likeness that other things 
partake of ideas ; we must seek some other method 
of participation.” 

So it seems.” 

“ Do you see, then, Socrates, how great the 
difficulty is, if we maintain that ideas are separate, 
independent entities ? ” 

~ Yes, certainly.” 

© You may be sure,” he said, “ that you do not 
yet, if I may say so, grasp the greatness of the 
difficulty involved in your assumption that each 
idea is one and is something distinct from concrete 
things.” 
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“ How is that ? ” said he. 

“There are many reasons,” he said, “ but the 
greatest is this: if anyone should say that the ideas 
cannot even be known if they are such as we say 
they must be, no one could prove to him that he 
was wrong, unless he who argued that they could 
be known were a man of wide education and 
ability and were willing to follow the proof through 
many long and elaborate details’; he who maintains 
that they cannot be known would be unconvinced.” 

“ Why is that, Parmenides ? ” said Socrates. 

“ Because, Socrates, I think that you or anyone 
else who claims that there is an absolute idea of 
each thing would agree in the first place that none 
of them exists in us. 

‘“ No, for if it did, it — no longer be absolute,” 
said Socrates. 

“ You are right,” he said. “ Then those absolute 
ideas which are relative to one another have their 
own nature in relation to themselves, and not in 
relation to the likenesses, or whatever we choose to 
call them, which are amongst us, and from which 
we receive certain names as we participate in them. 
And these concrete things, which have the same 
names with the ideas, are likewise relative only 
to themselves, not to the ideas, and belong to them- 
selves, not to the like-named ideas.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Socrates. 

“ For instance,” said Parmenides, “if one of us 
is master or slave of anyone, he is not the slave of 
master in the abstract, nor is the master the master 
of slave in the abstract ; each is a man and is master 
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or slave of a man; but mastership in the abstract 
is mastership of slavery in the abstract, and likewise 
slavery in the abstract is slavery to mastership in 
the abstract, but our slaves and masters are not 
relative to them, nor they to us; they, as I say, 
belong to themselves and are relative to themselves 
and likewise our slaves and masters are relative 
to themselves. You understand what I mean, do 
you not?” 

‘ Certainly,” said Socrates, “ I understand.” 

“Then knowledge also, if abstract or absolute, 
would be knowledge of abstract or absolute truth ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And likewise each kind of absolute knowledge 
would be knowledge of each kind of absolute being, 
would it not ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And would not the knowledge that exists 
among us be the knowledge of the truth that exists 
among us, and each kind of our knowledge be the 
knowledge of each kind of truth that exists among 
us?” 

“ Yes, that is inevitable.” 

“ But the ideas themselves, as you agree, we 
have not, neither can they be among us ” 

“ No, they cannot.” 

“ And the various classes of ideas are known by 
the absolute idea of knowledge ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Which we do not possess.” 

“ No, we do not.” 

‘Then none of the ideas is known by us, since 
we do not partake of absolute knowledge.” 

“ Apparently not.” 
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“ Then the absolute good and the beautiful and 
all which we conceive to be absolute ideas are 
unknown to us.” 

“ I am afraid they are.” 

“ Now we come to a still more fearful con- 
sequence.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ You would say, no doubt, that if there is an 
absolute kind of knowledge, it is far more accurate 
than our knowledge, and the same of beauty and 
all the rest ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And if anything partakes of absolute know- 
ledge, you would say that there is no one more 
likely than God to possess this most accurate 
knowledge ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Then will it be possible for God to know human 
things, if he has absolute knowledge ? ” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because,” said Parmenides, “ we have agreed 
that those ideas are not relative to our world, nor 
our world to them, but each only to themselves.” 

‘Yes, we have agreed to that.” 

“ Then if this most perfect mastership and this 
most accurate knowledge are with God, his master- 
ship can never rule us, nor his knowledge know us 
or anything of our world; we do not rule the 
gods with our authority, nor do we know anything 
of the divine with our knowledge, and by the 
same reasoning, they likewise, being gods, are not 
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our masters and have no knowledge of human 
affairs.” 

“ But surely this,” said he, “ is a most amazing 
argument, if it makes us deprive God of knowledge.” 

“And yet, Socrates,” said Parmenides, these 
difficulties and many more besides are inseparable 
from the ideas, if these ideas of things exist and we 
declare that each of them is an absolute idea. 
Therefore he who hears such assertions is confused 
in his mind and argues that the ideas do not exist, 
and even if they do exist cannot by any possibility 
be known by man; and he thinks that what he 
says is reasonable, and, as I was saying just now, 
he is amazingly hard to convince. Only a man of 
very great natural gifts will be able to understand 
that everything has a class and absolute essence, 
and only a still more wonderful man can find out 
all these facts and teach anyone else to analyse 
them properly and understand them.” 

“I agree with you, Parmenides,” said Socrates, 
“for what you say is very much to my mind.” 

“But on the other hand,” said Parmenides, 
“if anyone, with his mind fixed on all these objec- 
tions and others like them, denies the existence of 
ideas of things, and does not assume an idea under 
which each individual thing is classed, he will be 
quite at a loss, since he denies that the idea of each 
thing is always the same, and in this way he will 
utterly destroy the power of carrying on discussion. 
You seem to have been well aware of this.” 

‘‘ Quite true,” he said. 
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“Then what will become of philosophy? To 
what can you turn, if these things are unknown ? ” 

I do not see at all, at least not at present.” 

“ No, Socrates,” he said, “ for you try too soon, 
before you are properly trained, to define the 
beautiful, the just, the good, and all the other 
ideas. You see I noticed it when I heard you 
talking yesterday with Aristoteles here. Your 
impulse towards dialectic is noble and divine, you 
may be assured of that; but exercise and train 
yourself while you are still young in an art which 
seems to be useless and is called by most people 
mere loquacity ; otherwise the truth will escape 

ou. 

“ What, then, Parmenides,” he said, “is the 
method of training ? ” 

“ That which you heard Zeno practising,” said 
he. “ However, even when you were speaking to 
him I was pleased with you, because you would 
not discuss the doubtful question in terms of visible 
objects or in relation to them, but only with reference 
to what we conceive most entirely by the intellect 
and may call ideas.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ that is because I think that 
in that way it is quite easy to show that things 
experience likeness or unlikeness or anything else.” 

~ Quite right,” said he, “ but if you wish to get 
better training, you must do something more than 
that; you must consider not only what happens 
if a particular hypothesis is true, but also what 
happens if it is not true.” 

What do you mean ? ” he said. 

Take, for instance,” he replied, “ that hypothesis 
of Zeno's ; if the many exist, you should inquire what 
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will happen to the many themselves in relation to 
themselves and to the one, and to the one in relation 
to itself and to the many, and also what will happen 
to the one and the many in relation to themselves 
and to each other, if the many do not exist. And 
likewise if you suppose the existence or non-existence 
of likeness, what will happen to the things supposed 
and to other things in relation to themselves and to 
each other under each of the two hypotheses. The 
same applies to unlikeness and to motion and rest, 
creation and destruction, and even to being and 
not being. In brief, whatever the subject of your 
hypothesis, if you suppose that it is or is not, or that 
it experiences any other affection, you must consider 
what happens to it and to any other particular 
things you may choose, and to a greater number 
and to all in the same way ; and you must consider 
other things in relation to themselves and to any- 
thing else you may choose in any instance, whether 
you suppose that the subject of your hypothesis 
exists or does not exist, if you are to train yourself 
completely to see the truth perfectly.” 

“ Parmenides,” he said, “it is a stupendous 
amount of study which you propose, and I do not 
understand very well. Why do you not yourself 
frame an hypothesis and discuss it, to make me 
understand better ? ” 

“ That is a great task, Socrates,” he said, “ to 
impose upon a man of my age.” 

“ But you, Zeno,’ said Socrates, “ why do not 
you do it for us ? ” 

Pythodorus said that Zeno answered with a 
smile: “ Let us ask it of Parmenides himself, 
Socrates ; for there is a great deal in what he says, 
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and perhaps you do not see how heavy a task you 
are imposing upon him. If there were more of us, 
it would not be fair to ask it of him; for it is not 
suitable for him to speak on such subjects before 
many, especially at his age; for the many do not 
know that except by this devious passage through all 
things the mind cannot attain to the truth. So I, 
Parmenides, join Socrates in his request, that I 
myself may hear the method, which I have not 
heard for a long time.” 

Antiphon said that Pythodorus told him that 
when Zeno said this he himself and Antisthenes 
and the rest begged Parmenides to show his meaning 
by an example and not to refuse. And Parmenides 
said: “I must perforce do as you ask. And yet I 
feel very much like the horse in the poem of Ibycus 1 
—an old race-horse who was entered for a chariot 
race and was trembling with fear of what was before 
him, because he knew it by experience. Ibycus 
says he is compelled to fall in love against his will 
in his old age, and compares himself to the horse. 
So I am filled with terror when I remember through 
what a fearful ocean of words I must swim, old man 
that I am. However, I will do it, for I must be 
obliging, especially since we are, as Zeno says, alone. 
Well, how shall we begin? What shall be our 
first hypothesis? Or, since you are determined 
that I must engage in a laborious pastime, shall I 
begin with myself, taking my own hypothesis and 
discussing the consequences of the supposition that 
the one exists or that it does not exist ? ” 

‘ By all means,” said Zeno. 

‘ Who then,” said he, “ is to answer my questions ? 
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Shall we say the youngest? He would be least 
likely to be over-curious and most likely to say what 
he thinks ; and moreover his replies would give me 
a chance to rest.” 

“I am ready, Parmenides, to do that,” said 
Aristoteles, “ for I am the youngest, so you mean 
me. Ask your questions and I will answer.” 

“ Well then,” said he, “ if the one exists, the one 
cannot be many, can it?” “No, of course not.” 
“Then there can be no parts of it, nor can it be a 
whole.” «How is that?” ‘The part surely is part 
ofa whole.” “ Yes.” “ And whatisthe whole? Is 
not a whole that of which no part is wanting? ” 
“ Certainly.” “ Then in both cases the one would 
consist of parts, being a whole and having parts.” 
“ Inevitably.” “ Then in both cases the one would 
be many, not one.” “True.” “ Yet it must be not 
many, but one.” “ Yes.” “Then the one, if it 
is to be one, will not be a whole and will not have 
parts.” “ No.” 

‘* And if it has no parts, it can have no beginning, 
or middle, or end, for those would be parts of it ? ” 
“ Quite right.” “ Beginning and end are, however, 
the limits of everything.” “Of course.” “Then 
the one, if it has neither beginning nor end, is 
unlimited.” “Yes, it is unlimited.’ “f And it is 
without form, for it partakes neither of the round 
nor of the straight.” “ How so?” “ The round, 
of course, is that of which the extremes are every- 
where equally distant from the centre.” “ Yes.” 
“ And the straight, again, is that of which the middle 
is in the nearest line between the two extremes.” 
“Itis.” “ Then the one would have parts and would 
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be many, whether it partook of straight or of round 
form.” “ Certainly.” “ Then it is neither straight 
nor round, since it has no parts.” “ Right.” 

“ Moreover, being of such a nature, it cannot be 
anywhere, for it could not be either in anything 
else or in itself.” “How is that?” “If it were 
in something else, it would be encircled by that 
in which it would be and would be touched in many 
places by many parts of it; but that which is one 
and without parts and does not partake of the 
circular nature cannot be touched by a circle in 
many places.” “No, it cannot.” “ But, further- 
more, being in itself it would also be surrounding 
with itself naught other than itself, if it were in 
itself; for nothing can be in anything which does 
not surround it.” “No, it cannot.” “Then that 
which surrounds would be other than that which 
is surrounded ; for a whole cannot be both active 
and passive in the same action; and thus one 
would be no longer one, but two.” “True.” 
“Then the one is not anywhere, neither in itself 
nor in something else.” “ No, it is not.” 

“ This being the case, see whether it can be 
either at rest or in motion.” “ Why not?” “ Be- 
cause if in motion it would be either moving in 
place or changing; for those are the only kinds 


of motion.” “Yes.” “ But the one, if changing 
to something other than itself, cannot any longer 
be one.” “ It cannot.” “Then it is not in motion 
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by the method of change.” “ Apparently not.” 
“ But by moving in place?” “ Perhaps.” “ But 
if the one moved in place, it would either revolve 
in the same spot or pass from one place to another.” 
“ Yes, it must do so.” ‘“ And that which revolves 
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must rest upon a centre and have other parts which 
turn about the centre; but what possible way is 
there for that which has no centre and no parts 
to revolve upon a centre?” “There is none.” 
“ But does it change its place by coming into one 
place at one time and another at another, and 
move in that way?” “ Yes, if it moves at all.” 
“ Did we not find that it could not be in anything ? ” 
“Yes.” And isit not still more impossible for it to 
come into anything?” “I do not understand why.” 
“ If anything comes into anything, it must be not yet 
in it, while it is still coming in, nor still entirely outside 
of it, if it is already coming in, must it not?” “ It 
must. “ Now if anything goes through this process, 
it can be only that which has parts; for a part of it 
could be already in the other, and the rest outside ; 
but that which has no parts cannot by any possi- 
bility be entirely neither inside nor outside of any- 
thing at the same time.” “True.” “ But is it 
not still more impossible for that which has no 
parts and is not a whole to come into anything, 
since it comes in neither in parts nor as a whole? ” 
“ Clearly.” “ Then it does not change its place by 
going anywhere or into anything, nor does it revolve 
in a circle, nor change.” “ Apparently not.” 
“ Then the one is without any kind of motion.” 
“ It is motionless.” “ Furthermore, we say that it 
cannot be in anything.” “ We do.” “ Then it is 
never in the same.” “ Why is that?” “ Because 
it would then be in that with which the same is 
identical.” “ Certainly.” “ But we saw that it 
cannot be either in itself or in anything else.” 
“ No, it cannot.” “Then the one is never in 
the same.” ‘ Apparently not.” “ But that which is 
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never in the same is neither motionless nor at rest.” 
“ No, it cannot be so.” “ The one, then, it appears, 
is neither in motion nor at rest.” “ No, apparently 
not.” 

“ Neither, surely, can it be the same with another 
or with itself; nor again other than itself or 
another.” ‘Why not?” “If it were other than 
itself, it would be other than one and would not be 
one.” “ True.” “ And, surely, if it were the same 
with another, it would be that other, and would 
not be itself; therefore in this case also it would 
not be that which it is, namely one, but other than 
one.” “ Quite so.” Then it will not be the same 
as another, nor other than itself.” “ No.” “ But 
it will not be other than another, so long as it is 
one. For one cannot be other than anything ; 
only other, and nothing else, can be other than 
another.” “ Right.” “ Then it will not be other 
by reason of being one, will it? ?” “ Certainly not.” 
“ And if not for this reason, not by reason of itself ; 
and if not by reason of itself, not itself; but since 
itself is not other at all, it will not be other than 
anything.” “ Right.” “ And yet one will not be 
the same with itself.” “ Why not?” “ The nature 
of one is surely not the same as that of the same.” 
“Why?” “ Because when a thing becomes the 
same as anything, it does not thereby become one.” 
“ But why not?” “ That which becomes the same 
as many, becomes necessarily many, not one.” 
“True.” “ But if the one and the same were 
identical, whenever anything became the same it 
would always become one, and when it became one, 
the same.” “ Certainly.” “Then if the one is the 
same with itself, it will not be one with itself; and 
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thus, being one, it will not be one; this, however, 
is impossible ; it is therefore impossible for one to 
be either the other of other or the same with itself.” 
“ Impossible.” *“ Thus the one cannot be either 
other or the same to itself or another.” ‘‘ No, it 


cannot. “And again it will not be like or 
unlike anything, either itself or another.” “ Why 
not? ” “ Because the like is that which is affected 


in the same way.” “ Yes.” ‘‘ But we saw that 
the same was of a nature distinct from that of the 
one.” “Yes, so we did.” ‘‘ But if the one were 
affected in any way apart from being one, it would 
be so affected as to be more than one, and that 
is impossible.” “ Yes.” “Then the one cannot 
possibly be affected in the same way as another 
or as itself.” “‘ Evidently-not.” “Then it cannot 
be like another or itself.” “ No, so it appears.” 
“ Nor can the one be so affected as to be other; 
for in that case it would be so affected as to be 
more than one.” ‘ Yes, it would be more.” “ But 
that which is affected in a way other than itself or 
other, would be unlike itself or other, if that which 
is affected in the same way is like.” “ Right.” 
- But the one, as it appears, being never affected 
in a way other than itself or other, is never unlike 


either itself or other.” “ Evidently not.” “Then 
the one will be neither like nor unlike either other 
or itself.” “So it seems.” 


‘ Since, then, it is of such a nature, it can be 
neither equal nor unequal to itself or other.” ‘‘ Why 
not?” “If it is equal, it is of the same measures 
as that to which it is equal.” “ Yes.” “ And if 
it is greater or less than things with which it is 
commensurate, it will have more measures than the 
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things which are less and less measures than the 
things which are greater.” “ Yes.” “ And in the 
case of things with which it is not commensurate, 
it will have smaller measures than some and greater 
measures than others.” “ Of course.” “Is it not 
impossible for that which does not participate in 
sameness to have either the same measures or 
anything else the same?” “ Impossible.” “ Then 
not having the same measures, it cannot be equal 
either to itself or to anything else.” “ No, apparently 
not.” “ But whether it have more measures or 
less, it will have as many parts as measures; and 
thus one will be no longer one, but will be as many 
as are its measures. “ Right.” “ But if it were 
of one measure, it would be equal to the measure ; 
but we have seen that it cannot be equal to anything.” 
“ Yes, so we have.” “ Then it will partake neither 
of one measure, nor of many, nor of few; nor will 
it partake at all of the same, nor will it ever, ap- 
parently, be equal to itself or to anything else ; 
nor will it be greater or less than itself or another.” 
“ Perfectly true.” 

“ Well, does anyone believe that the one can 
be older or younger or of the same age?” “ Why 
not?” “ Because if it has the same age as itself 
or as anything else, it will partake of equality and 
likeness of time, and we said the one had no part 
in likeness or equality.” “ Yes, we said that.” 
“ And we said also that it does not partake of un- 
likeness or inequality.” “ Certainly.” “ How, then, 
being of such a nature, can it be either younger 
or older or of the same age as anything?” “In 
no way.” “Then the one cannot be younger or 
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older or of the same age as anything.” “No, 
evidently not.” “ And can the one exist in time 
at all, if it is of such a nature? Must it not, if it 
exists in time, always be growing older than itself ? ” 
“ It must.” “‘ And the older is always older than 
something younger?” ‘“ Certainly.” “ Then that 
which grows older than itself grows at the same 
time younger than itself, if it is to have something 
than which it grows older.” ‘“ What do you mean ? ” 
“ This is what I mean: A thing which is different 
from another does not have to become different 
from that which is already different, but it must 
be different from that which is already different, 
it must have become different from that which has 
become so, it will have to be different from that 
which will be so, but from that which is becoming 
different it cannot have become, nor can it be going 
to be, nor can it already be different; it must 
become different, and that is all.’’ “ There is no 
denying that.” ‘‘ But surely the notion ‘older’ 
is a difference with respect to the younger and to 
nothing else.”” “ Yes, so it is.” “ But that which 
is becoming older than itself must at the same time 
be becoming younger than itself.” “‘ So it appears.” 
~ But surely it cannot become either for a longer 
or for a shorter time than itself; it must become 
and be and be about to be for an equal time with 
itself.” ‘‘ That also is inevitable.” ‘“ Apparently, 
then, it is inevitable that everything which exists 
in time and partakes of time is of the same age as 
itself and is also at the same time becoming older 
and younger than itself.” “I see no escape from 
that.” ‘ But the one had nothing to do with such 
affections.” “‘ No, it had not.” ‘It has nothing 
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to do with time, and does not exist in time.” “ No, 
that is the result of the argument.” 

‘ Well, and do not the words ‘ was,’ ‘ has become,’ 
and ` was becoming ’ appear to denote participation 
in past time?” “ Certainly.” “ And ‘will be,’ 
‘ will become,’ and ‘ will be made to become,’ in 
future time?’’ “Yes.” “And ‘is’ and ‘ is becom- 
ing’ in the present?” “ Certainly.” ‘ Then if 
the one has no participation in time whatsoever, it 
neither has become nor became nor was in the past, 
it has neither become nor is it becoming nor is it 
in the present, and it will neither become nor be 
made to become nor will it be in the future.” ‘ Very 
true.” “Can it then partake of being in any other 
way than in the past, present, or future?” “ It 
cannot.” “ Then the one has no share in being at 
all.” “‘ Apparently not.” “ Then the one is not 
at all.” “ Evidently not.” “ Then it has no being 
even so as to be one, for if it were one, it would be 
and would partake of being; but apparently one 
neither is nor is one, if this argument is to be trusted.” 
“ That seems to be true.” ‘ But can that which 
does not exist have anything pertaining or belonging 
to it?” “ Of course not.” “ Then the one has no 
name, nor is there any description or knowledge or 
perception or opinion of it.” “ Evidently not.” 
~ And it is neither named nor described nor thought 
of nor known, nor does any existing thing perceive 
it.” “ Apparently not.” “Is it possible that all 
this is true about the one?” “ I do not think so.” 

“ Shall we then return to our hypothesis and see 
if a review of our argument discloses any new point 
of view?” “ By all means.” “ We say, then, 
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that if the one exists, we must come to an agreement 
about the consequences, whatever they may be, 


do we not?” “ Yes.” “ Now consider the first 
point. If one is, can it be and not partake of 
being ? ” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then the being of 


one will exist, but will not be identical with one ; 
for if it were identical with one, it would not be the 
being of one, nor would one partake of it, but the 
statement that one is would be equivalent to the 
statement that one is one; but our hypothesis is 
not if one is one, what will follow, but if one is. Do 
you agree?” “Certainly.” “In the belief that 
‘one’ and ‘being’ differ in meaning?” “ Most 
assuredly.” “Then if we say concisely ‘one is,’ 
it is equivalent to saying that one partakes of 
being?” “Certainly.” “Let us again say what 
will follow if one is; and consider whether this 
hypothesis must not necessarily show that one is 
of such a nature as to have parts.” “ How does 
that come about?” “In this way: If being is 
predicated of the one which exists and unity is 
predicated of being which is one, and being and the 
one are not the same, but belong to the existent 
one of our hypothesis, must not the existent one 
be a whole of which the one and being are parts ? ” 
“ Inevitably.” “ And shall we call each of these 
parts merely a part, or must it, in so far as it is a 
part, be called a part of the whole?” “A part of 
the whole.” ‘‘ Whatever one, then, exists is a 
whole and has a part.” “ Certainly.” “ Well 
then, can either of these two parts of existent one 
—unity and being—abandon the other? Can unity 
cease to be a part of being or being to be a part 
of unity?” “No.” “ And again each of the parts 
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possesses unity and being, and the smallest of parts 
is composed of these two parts, and thus by the same 
argument any part whatsoever has always these two 
parts; for always unity has being and being has 
unity ; and, therefore, since it is always becoming 
two, it can never be one.” “ Certainly.” “ Then 
it results that the existent one would be infinite in 
number?” ‘“ Apparently.” 

“ Let us make another fresh start.” ‘‘ In what 
direction ? ” “ We say that the one partakes of 
being, because it is?” “ Yes.” “ And for that 
reason the one, because it is, was found to be many.” 
“ Yes.” ‘ Well then, will the one, which we say 
partakes of being, if we form a mental conception 
of it alone by itself, without that of which we say 
it partakes, be found to be only one, or many ? ” 
“ One, I should say.” “ Just let us see; must not 
the being of one be one thing and one itself another, 
if the one is not being, but, considered as one, partakes 
of being?” “ Yes, that must be so.” “Then if 
being is one thing and one is another, one is not 
other than being because it is one, nor is being 
other than one because it is being, but they differ 
from each other by virtue of being other and 
different.” ‘“‘ Certainly.” “ Therefore the other is 
neither the same as one nor as being.” “ Certainly 
not. “Well, then, if we make a selection among 
them, whether we select being and the other, or 
being and one, or one and the other, in each instance 
we select two things which may properly be called 
both?” “ What do youmean?” “I will explain. 
We can speak of being?” “ Yes.” ‘‘ And we can 
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also speak of one?” “Yes, that too.” ~ Then 
have we not spoken of each of them?” “ Yes.” 
“ And when I speak of being and one, do I not 
speak of both?” “ Certainly.” “ And also when 
I speak of being and other, or other and one, in 
every case I speak of each pair as both?” “ Yes.” 
“ If things are correctly called both, can they be 
both without being two?” “ They cannot. “ And 
if things are two, must not each of them be one? © 
“Certainly.” ‘‘ Then since the units of these pairs 
are together two, each must be individually one.” 
“That is clear.” ‘* But if each of them is one, by 
the addition of any sort of one to any pair whatsoever 
the total becomes three?” “Yes.” “And three 
is an odd number, and two is even?” “ Of course.” 
“Well, when there are two units, must there not 
also be twice, and when there are three, thrice, 
that is, if two is twice one and three is thrice one ? - 
“There must.” ‘“‘ But if there are two and twice, 
must there not also be twice two? And again, if 
there are three and thrice, must there not be thrice 
three?” ‘‘ Of course.” “ Well then, if there are 
three and twice and two and thrice, must there not 
also be twice three and thrice two?” “ Inevitably.” 
‘Then there would be even times even, odd times 
odd, odd times even, and even times odd.” “ Yes.” 
“Then if that is true, do you believe any number 
is left out, which does not necessarily exist! >  “ By 
no means.” ‘‘ Then if one exists, number must 
also exist.’ “ It must.” “ But if number exists, 
there must be many, indeed an infinite multitude, 
of existences ; or is not number infinite in multitude 
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and participant of existence?” “ Certainly it is.” 
“Then if all number partakes of existence, every 
part of number will partake of it?” “ Yes.” 

“ Existence, then, is distributed over all things, 
which are many, and is not wanting in any existing 
thing from the greatest to the smallest? Indeed, 
is it not absurd even to ask that question? For 
how can existence be wanting in any existing thing ? ”’ 
“It cannot by any means.” “‘ Then it is split up 
into the smallest and greatest and all kinds of 
existences ; nothing else is so much divided, and 
in short the parts of existence are infinite.” “That 
is true.” “ Its parts are the most numerous of all.” 
“Yes, they are the most numerous.” “ Well, is 
there any one of them which is a part of existence, 
but is no part?” “ How.could that be?” ‘ But 
if there is, it must, I imagine, so long as it is, be 
some one thing; it cannot be nothing.” “That 
is inevitable.” “Then unity is an attribute of 
every part of existence and is not wanting to a 


smaller or larger or any other part.” “True.” 
“ Can the one be in many places at once and still 
be a whole? Consider that question.” “I am 


considering and I see that it is impossible.” “‘ Then 
it is divided into parts, if it is not a whole; for it 
cannot be attached to all the parts of existence at 
once unless it is divided.” “I agree.” “ And 
that which is divided into parts must certainly be 
as numerous as its parts.” “It must.” “ Then 
what we said just now—that existence was divided 
into the greatest number of parts—was not true ; 
for it is not divided, you see, into any more parts 
than one, but, as it seems, into the same number 
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as one; for existence is not wanting to the one, 
nor the one to existence, but being two they are 
equal throughout.” “That is perfectly clear.” 
“The one, then, split up by existence, is many 
and infinite in number.” “Clearly.” “Then not 
only the existent one is many, but the absolute one 
divided by existence, must be many.” “ Certainly.” 

“ And because the parts are parts of a whole, 
the one would be limited by the whole; or are not 
the parts included by the whole?” “ They must 
be so.” “ But surely that which includes is a 
limit.” ‘‘ Of course.” “ Then the existent one is, 
apparently, both one and many, a whole and parts, 
limited and of infinite number.” ‘So it appears.” 
“Then if limited it has also extremes?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ Yes, and if it is a whole, will it not 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end? Or can 
there be any whole without these three? And if 
any one of these is wanting, will it still be a whole ? ” 
“It will not.” “ Then the one, it appears, will 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end.” “ It 
will.” “ But surely the middle is equally distant 
from the extremes; for otherwise it would not be 
a middle.” “No.” “ And the one, apparently, 
being of such a nature, will partake of some shape, 
whether straight or round or a mixture of the two.” 
“ Yes, it will.” 

“ This being the case, will not the one be in 
itself and in other?” ‘ How is that?” “ Each 
of the parts doubtless is in the whole and none is 
outside of the whole.” “ True.” “ And all the 
parts are included in the whole?” “ Yes.” “ And 
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surely the one is all its parts, neither more nor 
less than all.” “Certainly.” ‘‘ But the whole is 
the one, is it not?” “Of course.” “Then if all 
the parts are in the whole and all the parts are the 
one and the one is also the whole, and all the parts 
are included in the whole, the one will be included 
in the one, and thus the one will be in itself.” 
“ Evidently.” “ But the whole is not in the parts, 
neither in all of them nor in any. For if it is in 
all, it must be in one, for if it were wanting in any 
one it could no longer be in all; for if this one is 
one of all, and the whole is not in this one, how can 
it still be in all?” “ It cannot in any way.” “ Nor 
can it be in some of the parts; for if the whole were 
in some parts, the greater would be in the less, which 
is impossible.” “ Yes, it- is impossible.” “ But 
not being in one or several or all of the parts, it 
must be in something else or cease to be anywhere 
at all?” “It must.” “ And if it were nowhere, 
it would be nothing, but being a whole, since it is 
not in itself, it must be in something else, must it 
not?” “Certainly.” “Then the one, inasmuch 
as it is a whole, is in other; and inasmuch as it is 
all its parts, it is in itself; and thus one must be 
both in itself and in other.” ‘“ It must.” 

“ This being its nature, must not the one be 
both in motion and at rest?” “ How is that?” 
“It is at rest, no doubt, if it is in itself; for being 
in one, and not passing out from this, it is in the 
same, namely in itself.” “It is.” “ But that 
which is always in the same, must always be at 
rest.” “Certainly.” “ Well, then, must not, on 
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the contrary, that which is always in other be never 
in the same, and being never in the same be not at 


rest, and being not at rest be inmotion?” “ True.” 
“ Then the one, being always in itself and in other, 
must always be in motion and at rest.” “ That is 
clear.” 


“ And again, it must be the same with itself and 
other than itself, and likewise the same with all 
other things and other than they, if what we have 
said is true.” ‘How is that?” “ Everything 
stands to everything in one of the following relations : 
it is either the same or other; or if neither the 
same or other, its relation is that of a part to a 
whole or of a whole to a part.” “ Obviously.” 
“ Now is the one a part of itself ? ” “ By no means.” 
“Then it cannot, by being a part in relation to 
itself, be a whole in relation to itself, as a part of 
itself.” ‘‘ No, that is impossible.” “Nor can it be 
other than itself.” ‘‘ Certainly not.” ‘ Then if it 
is neither other nor a part nor a whole in relation 
to itself, must it not therefore be the same with 
itself?” “ It must.” “ Well, must not that which 
is in another place than itself—the self being in 
the same place with itself—be other than itself, 
if it is to be in another place?” “I think so.” 
“ Now we saw that this was the case with one, for 
it was in itself and in other at the same time.” 
“Yes, we saw that it was so.” “Then by this 
reasoning the one appears to be other than itself.” 
“So it appears.” “ Well then, if a thing is other 
than something, will it not be other than that 
which is other than it? ?” “ Certainly.” “ Are not 
all things which are not one, other than one, and 
the one other than the not one?” “ Of course.” 
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“Then the one would be other than the others.” 
“Yes, it is other.’ “Consider; are not the 
absolute same and the absolute other opposites of 
one another?” “ Of course.” “Then will the 
same ever be in the other, or the other in the same ? ” 
“No.” “Then if the other can never be in the 
same, there is no existing thing in which the other 
is during any time ; for if it were in anything during 
any time whatsoever, the other would be in the same, 
would it not?’ “Yes, it would.” “ But since 
the other is never in the same, it can never be in 
any existing thing.” “ True.” “Then the other 
cannot be either in the not one or in the one.” “ No, 
it cannot.” “Then not by reason of the other will 
the one be other than the not one or the not one 
other than the one.” “ No.” “ And surely they 
cannot by reason of themselves be other than one 
another, if they do not partake of the other.” “ Of 
course not.” ‘‘ But if they are not other than one 
another either by reason of themselves or by reason 
of the other, will it not be quite impossible for 
them to be other than one another at all?” “ Quite. 
impossible.” “ But neither can the not one partake 
of the one; for in that case they would not be not 
one, but would be one.” “True.” “ Nor can the 
not one be a number; for in that case, too, since 
they would possess number, they would not be 
not one at all.” “ No, they would not.” “ Well, 
then, are the not one parts of the one? Or would 
the not one in that case also partake of the one? ” 
“Yes, they would partake of it.” “ If, then, in 
every way the one is one and the not one are not 
one, the one cannot be a part of the not one, nor a 
whole of which the not one are parts, nor are the 
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not one parts of the one, nor a whole of which the 
one is a part.” “No.” “ But we said that things 
which are neither parts nor wholes of one another, 
nor other than one another, are the same as one 
another.” “ Yes, we did.” “Shall we say, then, 
that since the relations of the one and the not one 
are such as we have described, the two are the same 
as one another?” “ Yes, let us say that.” “The 
one, then, is, it appears, other than all other things 
and than itself, and is also the same as other things 
and as itself.” “That appears to be the result of 
our argument.” 

“Is it, then, also like and unlike itself and 
others? ” “ Perhaps.” “ At any rate, since it was 
found to be other than others, the others must also 
be other than it.” “ Of course.’ “‘ Then it is 
other than the others just as the others are other 
than it, neither more nor less?” “ Certainly.” 
“ And if neither more nor less, then in like degree ? ” 
“ Yes.” “ In so far as it is so affected as to be other 
than the others and the others are affected in the 
same way in relation to the one, to that degree 
the one will be affected in the same way as the 
others and the others in the same way as the one.” 
“What do you mean?” “I will explain. You 
give a particular name to a thing?” “ Yes.” 
“Well, you can utter the same name once or more 
than once?” “ Yes.” “ And do you name that 
to which the name belongs when you utter it once, 
but not when you utter it many times? Or must 
you always mean the same thing when you utter 
the same name, whether once or repeatedly? ” 
“The same thing, of course.” “ The word ‘ other’ 
is the name of something, is it not?” “ Certainly.” 
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“Then when you utter it, whether once or many 
times, you apply it to nothing else, and you name 
nothing else, than that of which it is the name.”’ 
“ Assuredly.” “Now when we say that the others 
are other than the one, and the one is other than 
the others, though we use the word ‘ other’ twice, 
we do not for all that apply it to anything else, but 
we always apply it to that nature of which it is 
the name.” “Certainly.” “In so far as the one 
is other than the others and the others are other 
than the one, the one and the others are not in 
different states, but in the same state ; but whatever 
is in the same state is like, is it not?” “ Yes.” 
“ Then in so far as the one is in the state of being 
other than the others, just so far everything is like 
all other things; for everything is other than all 
other things.” “So it appears.” “ But the like 
is opposed to the unlike.” “ Yes.” “ And the 
other to the same.” “ That is also true.” “ But 
this, too, was shown, that the one is the same as the 
others.” “ Yes, it was.” “ And being the same 
as the others is the opposite of being other than the 
others.” “ Certainly.” “In so far as it was other 
it was shown to be like.” “ Yes.” “Then in so 
far as it is the same it will be unlike, since it has a 
quality which is the opposite of the quality which 
makes it like, for the other made it like.” “ Yes.” 
“Then the same will make it unlike; otherwise 
the same will not be the opposite of the other.” 
“So it appears.” ‘Then the one will be both 
like and unlike the others, like in so far as it is 
other, unlike in so far as it is the same.” “ Yes, 
that sort of conclusion seems to be tenable.” “But 
there is another besides” “ What is it?” “ In 
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so far as it is in the same state, the one is not in 
another state, and not being in another state it is 
not unlike, and not being unlike it is like; but in 
so far as it is in another state, it is of another sort, 
and being of another sort it is unlike.” ‘ True.” 
“ Then the one, because it is the same as the others 
and because it is other than the others, for both 
these reasons or for either of them would be both 
like and unlike the others.” ‘‘ Certainly.” “ And 
likewise, since it has been shown to be other than 
itself and the same as itself, the one will for both 
these reasons or for either of them be both like and 
unlike itself.” ‘‘ That is inevitable.” 

“ Now, then, consider the question whether the 
one touches or does not touch itself and other 
things.” “I am considering.” “The one was 
shown, I think, to be in the whole of itself.” “‘ Right.” 
“ And the one is also in other things?” “ Yes.” 
< Then by reason of being in the others it would 
touch them, and by reason of being in itself it 
would be prevented from touching the others, but 
would touch itself, since it is in itself.” “ That is 
clear.” “Thus the one would touch itself and the 
other things.” “ It would.” ‘‘ But how about this ? 
Must not everything which is to touch anything be 
next to that which it is to touch, and occupy that 
position which, being next to that of the other, 
touches it?” “ It must.” “Then the one, if it 
is to touch itself, must lie next to itself and occupy 
the position next to that in which it is.” “ Yes, it 
must.” “The one, then, might do this if it were two, 
and might be in two places at once; but so long as it 
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is one, it will not?” “No, it will not.” ‘ The one 


can no more touch itself than it can be two.” “ No.” 
“ Nor, again, will it touch the others.” “ Why 
not?” “ Because, as we agreed, that which is to 


touch anything must be outside of that which it is 
to touch, and next it, and there must be no third 
between them.” “ True.” “Then there must be 
two, at least, if there is to be contact.” “‘ There 
must.” ‘“‘ And if to the two a third be added in 
immediate succession, there will be three terms 
and two contacts.” “Yes.” “ And thus whenever 
one is added, one contact also is added, and the 
number of contacts is always one less than the 
number of terms; for every succeeding number of 
terms exceeds the number of all the contacts just 
as much as the first two terms exceeded the number 
of their contacts. For after the first every addi- 
tional term adds one to the number of contacts.” 
“Right.” “Then whatever the number of terms, 
the contacts are always one less.” “ True.” “ But 
if only one exists, and not two, there can be no 
contact.” “Of course not.” “We affirm that 
those things which are other than one are not one 
and do not partake of oneness, since they are other.” 
“They do not.” “Then there is no number in 


others, if one is not in them.” ‘‘ Of course not.” 
‘Then the others are neither one nor two, nor have 
they the name of any other number.” “ No.” 


“The one is, then, only one, and there can be no 
two.” “That is clear.” “ There is no contact if 
there are no two terms.” ‘‘ No, there is none.” 
“ Then the one does not touch the others, nor the 
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others the one, since there is no contact.” “ No, 
certainly not.” “ Thus on all these grounds the 
one touches and does not touch itself and the others.” 
“ So it appears.” 

‘* And is the one both equal and unequal to itself 
and the others?” “ How is that?” “If the one 
were greater or less than the others, or, again, the 
others greater or less than the one, is it not true 
that the one, considered merely as one, and the 
others, considered merely as others, would be 
neither greater nor less than one another, so far 
as their own natures are concerned; but if in 
addition to their own natures they both possessed 
equality, they would be equal to one another; or 
if the others possessed greatness and the one small- 
ness, or vice versa, that class to which greatness was 
added would be greater, and that to which smallness 
was added would be smaller?” “ Certainly.” 
“These two ideas, greatness and smallness, exist, 
do they not? For if they did not exist, they could 
not be opposites of one another and could not come 
into being in things.” ‘ That is obvious.” “ Then 
if smallness comes into being in the one, it would 
be either in a part or in the whole of it.” “ Neces- 
sarily.” “ What if it be in the whole of one? 
Will it not either be on an equality with the one, 
extending throughout the whole of it, or else contain 
it?” “Clearly.” “ And if smallness be on an 
equality with the one, will it not be equal to the 
one, and if it contain the one, greater than the one ? ” 
“Of course.” “But can smallness be equal to 
anything or greater than anything, performing the 
functions of greatness or equality and not its own 
functions ? ” ‘‘ No, it cannot.” “ Then smallness 
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cannot exist in the whole of the one, but, if at all, 
only in a part of it.” “ Yes.” `“ And neither can 
it exist in a whole part, for then it will behave just 
as it did in relation to the whole; it will be equal 
to or greater than the part in which it happens to 
exist.” “Inevitably.” “ Then smallness will never 
exist in anything, either in a part or in a whole, 
nor will anything be small except absolute smallness.” 
“ So it appears.” “ Nor will greatness exist in the 
one. For in that case, something other than absolute 
greatness and differing from it, namely that in which 
greatness exists, would be greater, and that although 
there is no smallness in it, which greatness must 
exceed, if it be great. But this is impossible, since 
smallness exists nowhere.” “ True.” “ But absolute 
greatness is not greater than anything but absolute 
smallness, and absolute smallness is not smaller 
than anything but absolute greatness.” “ No.” 
“ Then other things are neither greater nor smaller 
than the one, if they have neither greatness nor 
smallness, nor have even these two the power of 
exceeding or being exceeded in relation to the one, 
but only in relation to each other, nor can the one 
be greater or less than these two or than other 
things, since it has neither greatness nor smallness.” 
“ Evidently not.” “ Then if the one is neither 
greater nor smaller than the others, it can neither 
exceed them nor be exceeded by them?” “ Cer- 
tainly not.” “Then that which neither exceeds 
nor is exceeded must be on an equality, and being 
on an equality, must be equal.” “Of course.” 
“ And the one will be in the same relation to itself 
also; if it have in itself neither greatness nor 
smallness, it cannot be exceeded by itself or exceed 
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itself; it would be on an equality with and equal 
to itself.” “ Certainly.” “‘ The one is, then, equal 
to itself and to the others.” “Evidently.” ‘‘ But 
the one, being within itself, would also be contained 
by itself, and since it contains itself it would be 
greater than itself, and since it is contained by 
itself it would be less than itself ; thus the one would 
be both greater and less than itself.” “ Yes, it 
would.” “ And is it true, moreover, that nothing 
can exist outside of the one and the others?” 
~ Of course.” “‘ But that which exists must always 
exist somewhere.” “ Yes.” “And that which 
exists in anything will be smaller and will exist in 
the greater? One thing cannot exist in another 
in any other way, can it?” “No, it cannot.” 
“ But since there is nothing else apart from the one 
and the others, and they must be in something, 
must they not be in one another, the others in the 
one and the one in the others, or else be nowhere 
at all?” “Clearly.” “ And because the one is 
in the others, the others will be greater than the 
one, since they contain it, and the one less than the 
others, since it is contained ; but because the others 
are in the one, the one will by the same reasoning 
be greater than the others, and the others less than 
the one.” “So it appears.” “Then the one is 
equal to and greater and less than itself and the 
others.” “‘ Evidently.” “ And if equal and greater 
and less, it will be of equal and more and less measures 
with itself and the others, and since of equal, more, 
and less measures, of equal, more, and less parts.” 
“ Of course.” “ And being of equal and more and 
less measures, it will be less and more in number 
than itself and the others and likewise equal in 
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number to itself and the others.” “ How is that ? ” 
“ If it is greater than any things, it will be of more 
measures than they; and of as many parts as 
measures. Similarly if it is less or equal, the number 
of parts will be less or equal.” “ True.” “ Then 
one, being greater and less than itself and equal to 
itself, will be of more and less measures than itself 
and of equal measures with itself, and if of measures, 
of parts also?” “ Of course.” “ And being of 
equal parts with itself, it will also be equal in number 
to itself, and if of more parts, more in number, and 
if of less parts, less in number than itself.” “ Clearly.” 
“ And will not the one possess the same relation 
towards other things? Because it is shown to be 
greater than they, must it not also be more in 
number than they; and because it is smaller, less 
in number? And because it is equal in size, must 
it not be also equal in number to the others? ” 
“ Yes, it must.” “And so once more, as it appears, 
the one will be equal to, greater than, and less than 
itself and other things in number.” “ Yes, it will.” 

“ And does the one partake of time; and if it 
partakes of time, is it and does it become younger 
and older than itself and other things, and neither 
younger nor older than itself and the others?” 
“ What do youmean?” “ If one is, it is thereby shown 
to be.” “Yes.” “But is ‘to be’ anything else 
than participation in existence together with present 
time, Just as ‘ was ’ denotes participation in existence 
together with past time, and ‘ will be’ similar 
participation together with future time?” “ True.” 
“ Then the one partakes of time if it partakes of 
being.” “ Certainly.” “ And the time in which 
it partakes is always moving forward?” “ Yes.” 
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“ Then it is always growing older than itself, if it 
moves forward with the time.” “ Certainly.” 
“ Now, do we not remember that there is something 
becoming younger when the older becomes older 
than it?” “ Yes, we do.” “ Then the one, since 
it becomes older than itself, would become older 
than a self which becomes younger?” ‘ There is 
no doubt of it.” “ Thus the one becomes older 
and younger than itself.” “ Yes.” “ And it is 
older (is it not?) when in becoming older it is in 
the present time, between the past and the future ; 
for in going from the past to the future it cannot 
avoid the present.” “ No, it cannot.” “Then is 
it not the case that it ceases to become older when 
it arrives at the present, and no longer becomes, 
but actually is older? For while it moves forward 
it can never be arrested by the present, since that 
which moves forward touches both the present and 
the future, letting the present go and seizing upon 
the future, proceeding or becoming between the two, 
the present and the future.” “ True.” “But if 
everything that is becoming is unable to avoid and 
pass by the present, then when it reaches the present 
it always ceases to become and straightway is that 
which it happens to be becoming.” “ Clearly.” 
“ The one, then, when in becoming older it reaches 
the present, ceases to become and straightway is 
older.” “ Certainly.” “It therefore is older than 
that than which it was becoming older; and it was 
becoming older than itself.” “ Yes.” “And that 
which is older is older than that which is younger, 
is it not?” “It is.” “ Then the one is younger 
than itself, when in becoming older it reaches the 
present.” “ Undoubtedly.” “But the present is 
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inseparable from the one throughout its whole 
existence ; for it always is now whenever it is.” ‘ Of 
course.” “Always, then, the one is and is becoming 
younger than itself.” ‘So it appears.” ‘ And is 
it or does it become for a longer time than itself, 
or for an equal time?” “Vor an equal time.” 
But that which is or becomes for an equal time is 
of the same age.” “ Of course.” “But that 
which is of the same age is neither older nor younger.” 
“No.” “Then the one, since it is and becomes 
for an equal time with itself, neither is nor becomes 
older or younger than itself.” “I agree.” “* Well, 
then, is it or does it become older or younger 
than other things?” “I cannot tell.” ‘ But you 
can at any rate tell that the others, if they are 
others, not an other—plural, not singular—are 
more than one; for if they were an other, 
they would be one; but since they are others, 
they are more than one and have multitude.” 
“ Yes, they have.” “ And being a multitude, they 
would partake of a number greater than one.” 
“ Of course.” “ Well, which shall we say come 
and have come into being first, the greater or the 
smaller numbers?” “The smaller.” Then the 
smallest comes into being first ; and that is the one, 
is it not?” “Yes.” “The one, therefore, has 
come into being first of all things that have number ; 
but all others also have number, if they are others 
and not an other.” “ They have.” “ And since 
it came into being first, it came into being, I suppose, 
before the others, and the others later; but things 
which have come into being later are younger than 
that which came into being before them; and thus 
the other things would be younger than the one, 
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and the one older than the other things.” “ Yes, 
they would.” 

“ Here is another question: Can the one have 
come into being contrary to its own nature, or is 
that impossible?” “It is impossible.” “ But 
surely the one was shown to have parts, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end.” “ Yes.” “ And the 
beginning of everything—of one and everything 
else alike—comes into being first, and after the 
beginning come all the other parts until the end 
arrives, do they not?” “Certainly.” “ And we 
shall say also that all these others are parts of the 
whole and the one, and that it has become one and 
whole at the moment when the end arrives.” “ Yes, 
we shall say that.” “ The end, I imagine, comes 
into being last; and at- that moment the one 
naturally comes into being; so that if the absolute 
one cannot come into being contrary to its own 
nature, since it has come into being simultaneously 
with the end, its nature must be such that it comes 
into being after all the others.” “ That is clear.” 
‘Then the one is younger than the others and the 
others are older than the one.” “I think that is 
clear, too.” “ Well, must not a beginning or any 
other part whatsoever of one or of anything else 
whatsoever, if it be a part, not parts, be one, since 
itis a part?” “It must.” “ Then the one would 
come into being simultaneously with the first part 
and with the second, and it is not wanting in any 
part which comes into being in addition to any part 
whatsoever which may precede it, until it reaches 
the end and becomes complete one; it will not be 
wanting in the middle, nor in the first, nor in the last, 
nor in any other part in the process of coming into 
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being.” “True.” “Then one has the same age 
as all the others; so that the absolute one, unless 
it is naturally contrary to nature, could not have 
come into being either before or after the others, 
but only simultaneously with them. And by this 
reasoning the one would be neither older nor 
younger than the others nor the others than the 
one, but of the same age; but by the previous 
reasoning the one would be both older and younger 
than the others, and likewise the others than the 
one. “Certainly.” “In this state, then, it is 
and in this way it has come into being. But what 
about the one becoming older and younger than 
the others, and the others than the one, and becom- 
ing neither older nor younger? Is it the same 
with becoming as with being, or otherwise?” “I 
cannot say.” “ But I can say as much as this, that 
even if one thing be older than another, it cannot 
become older by any greater difference in age 
than that which existed at first, nor if younger 
can it become younger by any greater difference ; 
for the addition of equals to unequals, whether in 
time or anything else whatsoever, makes the differ- 
ence always equal to that which existed at first.” 
“ Yes, of course.” “Then that which exists can 
never become older or younger than that which 
exists, if the difference in age is always the same ; 
but it is and has become older, and the other is 
and has become younger, but it does not become 
so. “True.” “ And the one, since it exists, 
never becomes either older or younger than the 
other things.” “No, it does not.” “But see 
whether they become older and younger in this 
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found to be older than the others, and the others 


than the one.” “ What then?” “ When the one 
is older than the others, it has come into being a 
longer time than the others.” “ Yes.” “ Then 


consider again. If we add an equal to a greater 
and to a less time, will the greater differ from the 
less by the same or by a smaller fraction?” “ By 
a smaller fraction.” ‘“‘ Then the proportional differ- 
ence in age which existed originally between the 
one and the others will not continue afterwards, 
but if an equal time be added to the one and the 
others, the difference in their ages will constantly 
diminish, will it not?’ “Yes.” ‘ And that which 
differs less in age from something than before 
becomes younger than before in relation to those 
things than which it formerly was older?” “ Yes, 
it becomes younger.” “ But if the one becomes 
younger, must not those other things in turn become 
older than formerly in relation to the one?” 
“* Certainly.” “ Then that which came into being 
later, becomes older in relation to the older, which 
came into being earlier; yet it never is older, 
but is always becoming older; for the latter 
always tends towards being younger, and the 
former towards being older. And conversely the 
older becomes in the same way younger than 
the younger. For as they are moving in opposite 
directions, they are becoming the opposites of one 
another, the younger older than the older, and the 
older younger than the younger; but they cannot 
finish the process of becoming ; for if they finished 
the process of becoming, they would no longer be 
becoming, they would be. But as the case is, 
they become older and younger than one another 
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-—the one becomes younger than the others, because, 
as we saw, it is older and came into being earlier, 
and the others are becoming older than the one, 
because they came into being later. By the same 
reasoning the others stand in the same relation to 
the one, since they were seen to be older than the 
one and to have come into being earlier.” “ Yes, 
that is clear.” ‘Then from the point of view 
that no one thing becomes older or younger than 
another, inasmuch as they always differ by an equal 
number, the one cannot become older or younger 
than the others, nor the others than the one; but 
in so far as that which comes into being earlier 
must always differ by a different proportional part 
from that which comes into being later, and vice 
versa—trom this point of .view the one and the 
others must necessarily become both older and 
younger than one another, must they not?” 
“ Certainly.” “‘ For all these reasons, then, the 
one both is and becomes both older and younger 
than both itself and the others, and neither is nor 
becomes either older or younger than either itself 
or the others.” “ Perfectly true.” ‘‘ But since the 
one partakes of time and can become older and 
younger, must it not also partake of the past, the 
future, and the present?” ‘It must.” ‘‘ Then 
the one was and is and will be and was becoming 
and is becoming and will become.” ‘‘ Certainly.” 
< And there would be and was and is and will be 
something which is in relation to it and belongs to 
it?” “ Certainly.” “ And there would be know- 
ledge and opinion and perception of it; there must 
be, if we are now carrying on all this discussion 
about it.” “ You are right.” “And it has a 
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name and definition, is named and defined, and all 
the similar attributes which pertain to other things 
pertain also to the one.” “ That is perfectly true.” 

Let us discuss the matter once more and for 
the third: time. If the one is such as we have 
described it, being both one and many and neither 
one nor many, and partakes of time, must it not, 
because one is, sometimes partake of being, and 
again because one is not, sometimes not partake 
of being?” “ Yes, it must.” “ And can one, 
when it partakes of being, not partake of it, or partake 
of it when it does not partake of it?” “ No, it 
cannot.” “ Then it partakes at one time and does 
not partake at another; for that is the only way 
in which it can partake and not partake of the same 
thing.” “True.” “ And is there not also a time 
when it assumes being and when it gives it up? 
How can it sometimes have and sometimes not have 
the same thing, unless it receives it at some time 
and again losesit?”’ “There is no other way at all.” 
“ But would you not say that receiving existence 
is generation or becoming?” “ Yes.” “ And losing 
existence is destruction?” “Certainly.” “The 
one, then, as it appears, since it receives and loses 
existence, is generated and destroyed.” “ Inevit- 
ably.” “ And being one and many and being 
generated and destroyed, when it becomes one 
its existence as many is destroyed, and when it 
becomes many its existence as one is destroyed, is 
it not?” “ Certainly.” “And in becoming one 
and many, must it not be separated and combined ? ” 
“ Inevitably.” “ And when it becomes like and 
unlike, it must be assimilated and dissimilated ? ” 
“Yes.” “And when it becomes greater and 
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smaller and equal, it must be increased and diminished 
and equalized?” “ Yes.” “ And when being in 
motion it comes to rest, and when being at rest it 
changes to motion, it must itself be in no time at 
all.” “ How is that?” “It is impossible for it to 
be previously at rest and afterwards in motion, or 
previously in motion and afterwards at rest, without 
changing.” “Of course.” “ And there is no time 
in which anything can be at once neither in motion 
nor at rest.” “ No, there is none.” “ And certainly 
it cannot change without changing.” “I should 
say not.” “Then when does it change? For it 
does not change when it is at rest or when 
it is in motion or when it is in time.’ “ No, it 
does not.” “ Does this strange thing, then, exist, 
in which it would be at the moment when it changes ?’ 
“ What sort of thing is that?” “ The instant. 
For the instant seems to indicate a something from 
which there is a change in one direction or the 
other. For it does not change from rest while it 
is still at rest, nor from motion while it is still 
moving; but there is this strange instantaneous 
nature, something interposed between motion and 
rest, not existing in any time, and into this and out 
from this that which is in motion changes into rest 
and that which is at rest changes into motion.” 
Yes, that must be so.” “Then the one, if it is 
at rest and in motion, must change in each direction ; 
for that is the only way in which it can do both. 
But in changing, it changes instantaneously, and when 
it changes it can be in no time, and at that instant 
it will be neither in motion nor at rest.” “ No.” 
“ And will the case not be the same in relation 
to other changes? When it changes from being 
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to destruction or from not being to becoming, does 
it not pass into an intermediate stage between 
certain forms of motion and rest, so that it neither 
is nor is not, neither comes into being nor is de- 
stroyed?”’ “Yes, so it appears.” ‘‘ And on the 
same principle, when it passes from one to many 
or from many to one, it is neither one nor many, is 
neither in a process of separation nor in one of 
combination. And in passing from like to unlike 
or from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, 
neither in a process of assimilation nor in one of 
dissimilation ; and in passing from small to great 
and to equal and vice versa, it is neither small nor 
great nor equal, neither in a process of increase, 
nor of diminution, nor of equality ’’ ‘ Apparently 
not.” “ All this, then, would happen to the one, 
if the one exists.” “ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Must we not consider what is likely to happen 
to the other things, if the one exists?” “We 
must.” “ Shall we tell, then, what must happen to 
the things other than one, if one exists?” “ Let 
us do so. “ Well, since they are other than the 
one, the other things are not the one; for if they 
were, they would not be other than the one.” 
“True.” “And yet surely the others are not 
altogether deprived of the one, but they partake 
of it in a certain way.” “In what way?” “ Be- 
cause the others are other than the one by reason 
of having parts ; for if they had no parts, they would 
be altogether one.” “True.” “ But parts, we 
affirm, belong to that which is a whole.” “ Yes, 
we affirm that they do.” “ But the whole must be 
one composed of many; and of this the parts are 
parts. For each of the parts must be a part, not 
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of many, but of a whole.” “ How is that?” “ If 
anything is a part of many, and is itself one of the 
many, it will be a part of itself, which is impossible, 
and of each one of the others, if it is a part of all. 
For if it is not a part of some particular one, it will 
be a part of the rest, with the exception of that 
one, and thus it will not be a part of each one, and 
not being a part of each one, it will not be a part 
of any one of the many. But that which belongs 
to none cannot belong, whether as a part or as any- 
thing else, to all those things to none of which 
it belongs.” “That is clear.” “ Then the part 
is a part, not of the many nor of all, but of a 
single form and a single concept which we call a 
whole, a perfect unity created out of all; this it 
is of which the part is a part.” “ Certainly.” “If, 
then, the others have parts, they will partake of 
the whole and of the one.” “ True.” “ Then the 
things which are other than one must be a perfect 
whole which has parts.” “ Yes, they must.” “And 
the same reasoning applies to each part; for the 
part must partake of the one. For if each of the 
parts is a part, the word ‘ each’ implies that it is 
one, separated from the rest, and existing by itself ; 
otherwise it will not be ‘each.’” “True.” “ But 
its participation in the one clearly implies that 
it is other than the one, for if not, it would not 
partake of the one, but would actually be one; but 
really it is impossible for anything except one itself 
to be one.” “ Yes, it is impossible.” “And both 
the whole and the part must necessarily participate 
in the one; for the one will be a whole of which 
the parts are parts, and again each individual one 
which is a part of a whole will be a part of the 
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whole.” “ Yes.” “ And will not the things which 
participate in the one be other than the one while 
participating in it?” “Of course.” “But the 


things which are other than the one will be many ; 
for if they were neither one nor more than one, 
they would not be anything.” “ No.” 

“ But since the things which participate in the 
one as a part and the one as a whole are more than 
one, must not those participants in the one be 
infinite in number?” “ How so?” “ Let us look 
at the question in this way. Is it not true that 
at the moment when they begin to participate in 
the one they are not one and do not participate in 
one?” “Clearly.” “Then they are multitudes, 
in which the one is not, are they not?” “ Yes, 
they are multitudes.” “ Well, then, if we should 
subtract from them in thought the smallest possible 
quantity, must not that which is subtracted, if it 
has no participation in one, be also a multitude, 
and not one?” “It must.” “ And always when 
we consider the nature of the class, which makes it 
other than one, whatever we see of it at any time 
will be unlimited in number, will it not?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ And, further, when each part becomes 
a part, straightway the parts are limited in relation 
to each other and to the whole, and the whole in 
relation to the parts.” “ Undoubtedly.” “` The 
result, then, to the things which are other than one 
is, that from the one and the union of themselves 
with it there arises, as it appears, something different 
within themselves which gives them a limitation in 
relation to one another; but their own nature, 
when they are left to themselves, gives them no 
limits.” “So it appears.” “ Then the things which 
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are other than one, both as wholes and as parts, 
are both unlimited and partake of limitation.” 
“ Certainly.” 

“ And are they also both like and unlike one 
another and themselves?” “How is that?” 
“ Inasmuch as they are all by their own nature 
unlimited, they are all in that respect affected 
in the same way. ~~“ Certainly.” “ And surely 
inasmuch as they all partake of limitation, they are 
all affected in the same way in that respect also.” 
“ Obviously.” “ And inasmuch as they are so 
affected as to be both limited and limitless, they are 
affected by affections which are the opposites of one 
another.” “ Yes.” “But opposites are as unlike 
as possible.” ‘To be sure.” “ Then with regard 
to either one of their two, affections they are like 
themselves and each other, but with regard to both 
of them together they are utterly opposed and 
unlike.” “ Yes, that must be true.” “ Therefore 
the others are both like and unlike themselves and 
one another.” “So they are.” “ And they are 
the same as one another and also other than one 
another, they are both in motion and at rest, and 
since we have proved these cases, we can easily show 
that the things which are other than one experience 
all the opposite affections.” “ You are right.” 

“Then what if we now drop these matters as 
evident and again consider whether, if one is, the 
things other than -one are as we have said, and 
there is no alternative.” “ Certainly.” “ Let us 
then begin at the beginning and ask, if one is, 
what must happen to the things which are other 
than one.” “ By all means.” “‘ Must not the one 
be separate from the others, and the others from 
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the one?” “ Why is that?” ‘ Because there is 
nothing else besides these, which is other than one 
and other than the others. For when we have 
said “one and the others’ we have included all 
things.” “Yes, all things.” “Then there is 
nothing other than these, in which both the one 
and the others may be.” “ No.” “ Then the one 
and the others can never be in the same.” “ Ap- 
parently not.” “Then they are separate?” “Yes.” 
“ And surely we say that what is truly one has no 
parts.” “ How can it have parts?” “ Then the 
one cannot be in the others as a whole, nor can 
parts of it, if it is separate from the others and has 
no parts.” “ Of course not.” ‘“ Then the others 
cannot partake of the one in any way; they can 
neither partake of any part of it nor of the whole.” 
“ No, apparently not.” “ The others are, then, not 
one in any sense, nor have they in themselves any 
unity.” “No.” “ But neither are the others many ; 
for if they were many, each of them would be one 
part of the whole; but actually the things that are 
other than one are not many nor a whole nor 
parts, since they do not participate in the one in 
any way. “ Right.” “Neither are the others 
two or three, nor are two or three in them, if they 
are entirely deprived of unity.” “ True.” 

‘Nor are the others either themselves like and 
unlike the one, nor are likeness and unlikeness in 
them ; for if they were like and unlike or had like- 
ness and unlikeness in them, the things which are 
other than the one would have in them two elements 
opposite to one another.” “ That is clear.” “ But 
it is impossible for that to partake of two things 
which does not even partake of one.” *“ Impossible.” 
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“The others are, then, not like nor unlike nor 
both. For if they were like or unlike, they would 
partake of one of the two elements, and if they were 
both, of the two opposites ; and that was shown to 
be impossible.” “True.” 

“ They are, then, neither the same nor other, nor 
in motion nor at rest, nor becoming nor being 
destroyed, nor greater nor less nor equal, and they 
experience no similar affections; for if the others 
are subject to such affections, they will participate 
in one and two and three and odd and even, in 
which we saw that they cannot participate, if they 
are in every way utterly deprived of unity.” “ Very 
true.” “Therefore if one exists, the one is all 
things and nothing at all in relation both to itself 
and to all others.” ‘ Perfectly true.” 

~ Well, and ought we not next to consider what 
must happen if one does not exist?” “ Yes, we 
ought.” “ What, then, is the sense of this hypo- 
thesis—if one does not exist? Is it different in 
any way from this—if not one does not exist? ” 
~ Certainly it is different.” “ Is it merely different, 
or are the two expressions—if not one does not 
exist and if one does not exist—complete opposites ? ” 
" They are complete opposites.” ‘‘ Now if a person 
should say ‘ if greatness does not exist,’ ‘ if smallness 
does not exist,’ or anything of that sort, would he 
not make it clear that in each case the thing he 
speaks of as not existing is different?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ And in our case does he not make it 
clear that he means, when he says ‘if one is not,’ 
that the thing which is not is different from other 
things, and do we not know what he means?” 
“ Yes, we do know.” ‘In the first place, then, 
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he speaks of something which is known, and secondly 
of something different from other things, when he 
says ‘one, whether he adds to it that it is or that 
it is not; for that which is said to be non-existent 
is known none the less, and is known to be different 
from other things, isitnot?”’ “ Certainly.” “ Then 
we should begin at the beginning by asking: if one 
is not, what must follow? In the first place this 
must be true of the one, that there is knowledge 
of it, or else not even the meaning of the words 
‘if the one does not exist’ would be known.” 


“ True.” “ And is it not also true that the others 
differ from the one, or it cannot be said to differ 
from the others?” “Certainly.” “ Then a differ- 


ence belongs to the one in addition to knowledge ; 
for when we say that the one differs from the others, 
we speak of a difference in the one, not in the others.” 
“That is clear.” “And the non-existent one 
partakes of ‘that’ and ‘some’ and ‘this’ and 
‘relation to this’ and ‘these’ and all notions of 
that sort; for the one could not be spoken of, nor 
could the things which are other than one, nor 
could anything in relation to the one or belonging 
to it be or be spoken of, if the one did not partake 
of the notion ‘some’ or of those other notions.” 
“True. “It is impossible for the one to be, if 
it does not exist, but nothing prevents its partaking 
of many things ; indeed it must do so, if that one 
of which we are speaking, and not something else, 
is not. But if neither the one, nor ‘ that,’ is not, but 
we are speaking of something else, there is no use 
in saying anything at all; but if non-existence is 


Now it is affirmed that if the converse is true, further 
discussion is futile. 
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the property of that one, and not of something else, 
then the one must partake of ‘that’ and of many 
other attributes.” “‘ Yes, certainly.” 

‘And it will possess unlikeness in relation to 
other things: for the things which are other than 
one, being different, will be of a different kind.” 
“Yes.” “And are not things which are of a 


different kind also of another kind?” “ Of course.” 
“ And things which are of another kind are unlike, 
are they not?” “Yes, they are unlike.” “Then if 


they are unlike the one, the one is evidently unlike 
the things which are unlike it.” “ Evidently.” 
“ Then the one possesses unlikeness in relation to 
which the others are unlike.” ‘‘So it appears.” 
“ But if it possesses unlikeness to the others, must 
it not possess likeness to itself? ’’ “ How is that ? ” 
“ If the one possesses unlikeness to the one, our 
argument will not be concerned with that which is 
of the nature of the one, and our hypothesis will 
not relate to the one, but to something other than 
one.” “Certainly.” ‘“‘ But that is inadmissible.” 
“Tt certainly is.” “ Then the one must possess 
likeness to itself.” “ It must.” 

“ And neither is the one equal to the others ; for 
if it were equal, then it would both be and be like 
them in respect to equality, both of which are 
impossible, if one does not exist.” “ Yes, they are 
impossible.” “ And since it is not equal to the 
others, they cannot be equal to it, can they?” 
‘Certainly not.” ‘‘ And things which are not equal 


are unequal, are they not?” “Yes.” “ And 
thing’s which are unequal are unequal to something 
which is unequal to them?” “ Of course.” “ Then 


the one partakes of inequality, in respect to which 
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the others are unequal to it?” “ Yes, it does.” 
~ But greatness and smallness are constituents of 
inequality.” “Yes.” “ Then the one, such as we 
are discussing, possesses greatness and smallness ? ”’ 
“So it appears.” “Now surely greatness and 
smallness always keep apart from one another.” 
~ Certainly.” “Then there is always something 
between them.” “ There is.” “ Can you think of 
anything between them except equality?” ‘ No, 
only equality.” “ Then anything which has great- 
ness and smallness has also equality, which is between 
the two.” “That is clear.” ‘Then the non- 
existent one, it appears, partakes of equality and 
greatness and smallness.” “ So it appears.” 

And it must also, in a way, partake of existence.” 
< How is that?” “ It must be in such conditions 
as we have been saying ; for if it were not, we should 
not be speaking the truth in saying that the one 
is not. And if we speak the truth, it is clear that 
we say that which is. Am I not right?” “ You 
are.” “Then inasmuch as we assert that we are 
speaking the truth, we necessarily assert that we 
say that which is.” “ Necessarily.” ‘‘ Then, as it 
appears, the non-existent one exists. For if it is 
not non-existent, but gives up something of being 
to not-being,! then it will be existent.” ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “ Then if it does not exist and is to continue 
to be non-existent, it must have the existence of 
not-being as a bond, just as being has the non- 
existence of not-being, in order to attain its perfect 
existence. For in this way the existence of the 
existent and the non-existence of the non-existent 
would be best assured, when the existent partakes 
of the existence of being existent and of the non- 
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existence of not being non-existent, thus assuring 
its own perfect existence, and the non-existent 
partakes of the non-existence of not being existent 
and the existence of being non-existent, and thus 
the non-existent also secures its perfect non- 
existence. “ Very true.” “ Thensince the existent 
partakes of non-existence and the non-existent of 
existence, the one, since it does not exist, necessarily 
partakes of existence to attain non-existence.” 
“ Yes, necessarily.” “Clearly, then, the one, if it 
does not exist, has existence.” “‘Clearly.” “ And non- 
existence also, if it does not exist.” ‘“‘ Of course.” 
‘ Well, can anything which is in a certain condition 
be not in that condition without changing from it ? ” 
“ No, it cannot.” “ Then everything of that sort— 
if a thing is and is not in a given condition—signifies 
a change.” “ Ofcourse.” “ But change is motion ; 
we agree to that?” “It is motion.” “‘ And did 
we not see that the one is and is not?” “ Yes.” 
“ Then we see that it both is and is not in a given 
condition.” “So it appears.” “ And we have seen 
that the non-existent one has motion, since it 
changes from being to not-being.” “ There is not 
much doubt of that.” “ But if it is nowhere among 
existing things—and it is nowhere, if it does not 
exist—it cannot move from any place to another.” 
“ Of course not.’ “ Then its motion cannot be 
change of place.” “No, it cannot.” “ Nor surely 
can it turn in the same spot, for it nowhere touches 
the same; for the same is existent, and the non- 


existent cannot be in any existent thing.” “ No, it 
is impossible.” “ Then the one, being non-existent, 
cannot turn in that in which it is not.” “ No.” 


“ And the one, whether existent or non-existent, 
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cannot change into something other than itself; 
for if it changed into something other than itself, 
our talk would no longer be about the one, but 
about something else.” “ Quite right.” “ But if 
it neither changes into something else, nor turns in 
the same spot, nor changes its place, can it still 
move in any way?” “No; how can it?” “ But 
surely that which is without motion must keep still, 
and that which keeps still must be at rest.” “ Yes, 
it must.” “Then the non-existent one is both at 
rest and in motion.” “So it appears.” “ And if it 
is in motion, it certainly must change in its nature ; 
for if anything is moved in any way, in so far as it 
is moved it is no longer in its former condition, but 
in a different one.” “True.” “Then in moving, 
the one changes in nature.” “ Yes.” “ And yet 
when it does not move in any way, it will not change 
its nature in any way.” “No.” “Then in so far 
as the non-existent one moves, it changes, and in so 
far as it does not move, it does not change.” _“ True.” 
“ Then the non-existent one both changes and does 
not change.” “So it appears.” “ And must not 
that which changes come into a state of being other 
than its previous one, and perish, so far as its previous 
state is concerned ; whereas that which does not 
change neither comes into being nor perishes? ” 
“ That is inevitable.” “Then the non-existent one, 
when it is changed, comes into being and perishes, 
and when it is not changed, neither comes into 
being nor perishes; and thus the non-existent one 
both comes into being and perishes and neither comes 
irto being nor perishes.” “ Quite true.” 

‘ Let us now go back again to the beginning and 
see whether the conclusions we reach will be the 
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same as at present, or different.” “ Yes, we should 
do that.” ‘‘ We ask, then, if the one is not, what 
will be the consequences in regard to it? ” “ Yes.” 
“ Does the expression ‘is not ° denote anything else 
than the absence of existence in that of which we 
say that it is not?” “ No, nothing else.” “ And 
when we say that a thing is not, do we mean that 
it is in a way and is not in a way? Or does the 
expression ‘is not’ mean without any qualifications 
that the non-existent is not in any way, shape, or 
manner, and does not participate in being in any 
way?” “Without any qualifications whatsoever.” 
“Then the non-existent cannot be and cannot in 
any other way partake of existence.” “ No.” 
“ But were coming into being and perishing any- 
thing else than receiving. and losing existence ? ” 
“No, nothing else.” “But that which has no 
participation in it can neither receive it nor lose it.” 
“ Of course not.” “‘ Then the one, since it does 
not exist in any way, cannot possess or lose or share 
in existence at all.” “ That is reasonable.” “Then 
the non-existent one neither perishes nor comes 
into being, since it participates in no way in exist- 
ence.” “No; that is clear.” “ Then it is not 
changed in nature at all; for such change involves 
coming into being and perishing.” “ True.” “ And 
if it is not changed, it cannot move, either, can 
it?” “ Certainly not.” “ And we cannot say that 
that which is nowhere is at rest; for that which is 
at rest must always be in some place which is the 
same.” ‘‘ Yes, of course, the same place.” “ Thus 
we shall say again that the non-existent one is 
neither at rest nor in motion.” “ No, neither.” 
‘Nor can anything which exists pertain to it; for 
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the moment it partook of anything which exists it 
would partake of existence.” “That is plain.” 
“ Then neither greatness nor smallness nor equality 
pertains to it.” “No.” “Nor likeness nor differ- 
ence, either in relation to itself or to other things.” 
“ Clearly not.” “ And can other things pertain to it, 


if nothing pertains to it? ” “ Impossible.” “ Then 
the other things are neither like it nor unlike it, 
nor the same nor different.” ‘‘ No.” “ Well, then, 


will the notions ‘ of that’ or ‘ to that’ or ‘ some,’ 
or “ this ° or ‘ of this ’ or ‘ of another ’ or ‘ to another ’ 
or past or future or present or knowledge or opinion 
or perception or definition or name or anything else 
which exists pertain to the non-existent?” ‘ No.” 
~ Then the non-existent one has no state or condition 
whatsoever.” “It appears to have none whatsoever.” 

“ Let us then discuss further what happens to 
the other things, if the one does not exist.” ‘‘ Let 
us ao so.” “Well, they must exist ; for if others do 
not even exist, there could be no talking about the 
others.” “ True.” “ But if we talk about the others, 
the others are different. Or do you not regard 
the words other and different as synonymous? ” 
< Yes, I do.” “ And we say that the different is 
different from the different, and the other is other 
than the other?” “ Yes.” “Then if the others 
are to be others, there must be something of which 
they will be others.” ‘‘ Yes, there must be.” ‘‘ Now 
what can that be? For they cannot be others of 
the one, if it does not exist.” ‘“‘ No.” “ Then 
they are others of each other; for they have no 
alternative, except to be others of nothing.” ‘‘ True. 
They are each, then, others of each other, in 
groups ; for they cannot be so one at a time, if one 
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does not exist. But each mass of them is unlimited 
in number, and even if you take what seems to be 
the smallest bit, it suddenly changes, like something 
in a dream; that which seemed to be one is seen 
to be many, and instead of very small it is seen to 
be very great in comparison with the minute fractions 


of it.” “ Very true.” “ Such masses of others 
would be others of each other, if others exist and 
one does not exist.” “Certainly.” “There will, 


then, be many masses, each of which appears to 
be one, but is not one, if one does not exist? ” 
Yes.” “ And they will seem to possess number, 
if each seems to be one and they are many.” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ And some will seem to be even and 
others odd, but all that will be unreal, if the one 
does not exist.” “‘ True.” “ And there will, we 
assert, seem to be a smallest among them; but 
this proves to be many and great in comparison 
with each of the many minute fractions.” ‘ Of 
course. “ And each mass will be considered equal 
to the many minute fractions; for it could not 
appear to pass from greater to smaller, without 
seeming to enter that which is between them; 
hence the appearance of equality.” ‘‘ That is 
reasonable.” “ And although it has a limit in 
relation to another mass, it has neither beginning 
nor limit nor middle in relation to itself?” 
“Why is that?” “ Because whenever the mind 
conceives of any of these as belonging to the masses, 
another beginning appears before the beginning, 
another end remains after the end, and in the 
middle are other more central middles than the 
middle, but smaller, because it is impossible to 
conceive of each one of them, since the one does 
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not exist.” ‘“ Very true.” “So all being which is 
conceived by any mind must, it seems to me, be 
broken up into minute fractions; for it would 
always be conceived as a mass devoid of one.” 
“Certainly.” “ Now anything of that sort, if seen 
from a distance and dimly, must appear to be one, 
but if seen from close at hand and with keen vision, 
each apparent one must prove to be unlimited in 
number, if it is really devoid of one, and one does 
not exist. Am I right?” “That is perfectly 
conclusive.” ‘“‘ Therefore the other things must 
each and all appear to be unlimited and limited 
and one and many, if the things other than one 
exist and one does not.” “ Yes, they must.” 
“ And will they not also appear to be like and un- 
like?” “Why?” “ Just- as things in a picture, 
when viewed from a distance, appear to be all in 
one and the same condition and alike.” “ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘ But when you come close to them they 
appear to be many and different, and, because of 
their difference in appearance, different in kind and 
unlike each other.” ‘ Yes.” “ And so the groups 
of the other things must appear to be like and unlike 
themselves and each other.” “ Certainly.” “ And 
also the same and different, and in contact with one 
another and separated, and in all kinds of motion 
and in every sort of rest, and coming into being 
and perishing, and neither of the two, and all that 
sort of thing, which we can easily mention in detail, 
if the many exist and the one does not.” “ Very 
true.” 

“ Let us, then, go back once more to the beginning 
and tell the consequences, if the others exist and 
the one does not.” “Let us do so.” “Well, the 
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others will not be one?” ‘Of course not.” “ Nor 
will they be many; for if they were many, one 
would be contained in them. And if none of 
them is one, they are all nothing, so that they 
cannot be many.” “True.” “If one is not 
contained in the others, the others are neither 
many nor one.” “No.” “ And they do not even 
appear to be one or many.” “ Why is that?” 
“ Because the others have no communion in any 
way whatsoever with anything which is non-existent, 
and nothing that is non-existent pertains to any of 
the others, for things that are non-existent have 
no parts.” “True.” “Nor is there any opinion 
or appearance of the non-existent in connexion 
with the others, nor is the non-existent conceived 
of in any way whatsoever as related to the others.” 
“ No.” “Then if one does not exist, none of the — 
others will be conceived of as being one or as being 
many, either; for it is impossible to conceive of 
many without one. “ True, it is impossible.” “ Then 
if one does not exist, the others neither are nor are 
conceived to be either one or many. ` No; soit 
seems.” ‘‘ Nor like nor unlike.” “No.” “ Nor 
the same nor different, nor in contact nor separate, 
nor any of the other things which we were saying 
they appeared to be. The others neither are nor 
appear to be any of these, if the one does not exist.” 
“True.” ‘Then if we were to say in a word, ‘if the 
one is not, nothing is,’ should we be right? ” “ Most 
assuredly.” ‘Then let us say that, and we may 
add, as it appears, that whether the one is or is 
not, the one and the others in relation to themselves 
and to each other all in every way are and are not 
and appear and do not appear.” “ Very true.” 
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ECHECRATES: Were you there with Socrates yourself, 
Phaedo, on the actual day he drank the poison! in the 
prison, or did you hear about it from someone else? 

PHAEDO: I was there myself, Echecrates. 

E. So then what kind of things did he say before he 
died? And how did he meet his end? Pd really like to hear 
about it. You see hardly any of the Phliasians get to go 
to Athens these days, nor has anyone from outside come 
from there in a long time who could tell us anything defi- 
nite about what happened, except of course that he drank 
poison and died; as for the rest there was nothing anyone 
could be specific about.? 

P. You mean you havent even heard how the trial 
went? 

E. We have actually.? Someone did tell us about that 


ens prison scene is narrated, takes place in the small northeastern 
Peloponnesian settlement Phlius, where absence of news from 
Athens gives the dramatic motivation for P’s narration of the 
events in answer to the questions of E. Phlius, along with Thebes, 
was a center of mainland Pythagoreansim. 

3 See Apology. Plato would not want to dramatize or narrate 
these events again. 
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and we were really surprised that although it took place a 
long time before, it seems he was put to death much later. 
So why was this, Phaedo? 

P. He had a bit of luck as it turned out: you see it so 
happened that on the day before the trial the stern of 
the ship that the Athenians send to Delos was being gar- 
landed. 

E. And what ship is that then? 

P. According to the Athenians it’s the ship in which 
Theseus once sailed with those so-called “twice seven,” 
and both saved them and saved himself. Now at the time 
the Athenians vowed to Apollo, so it’s said, that if they 
were saved, they would send in return a mission to Delos 
every year, which indeed they’ve been doing in honor of 
the god since that time annually right up to the present 
day.5 So as soon as they’ve started the mission, the law is 
they must keep the city pure and not carry out any public 
executions before the ship has been to Delos and come 
back again. But sometimes this takes a long time whenever 
there are contrary winds. The beginning of the mission is 
when Apollo's priest places a wreath on the stern of the 
ship. This happened by chance, as I say, the day before the 
trial took place, and that’s the reason why Socrates spent 
such a long time in prison between the trial and his exe- 
cution.® 

E. But what about his actual death, Phaedo? What was 
said and done, and which of his friends were at his side? 


6 An explanation of the mythological aition of the religious 


ritual following the trial (alluded to in Cri. 43c—d), for Phliasians 
presumed ignorant of Athenian religious practice. 
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Or did the authorities not allow any of his companions to 
be present, and he died alone without his friends? 

P. Oh, by no means; several of them were there: in fact 
quite a lot of them. 

E. Well come on then and describe it all to us in as 
much detail as you can, unless you haven’t actually got 
time. 

P. Ohno, I’ve got time and I'll try to describe it to you. 
In fact recalling Socrates either by talking myself or hear- 
ing someone else talking about him is always the greatest 
of pleasures for me. 

E. Not only that, Phaedo, you have others here who 
are of the same mind, even though we're only going to 
listen. Anyway, try and recount everything in as much de- 
tail as you can. 

P. Well indeed, it was a remarkable experience for me 
being there. You see I wasn’t filled with pity as you’d ex- 
pect, being present at the death of a close friend. He 
seemed to me to be happy, Echecrates, in his manner and 
what he said, so fearlessly and nobly was he meeting his 
end; so that I received the firm impression that even on 
his way to Hades he was not without some divine destiny, 
and also, if anyone was ever to fare well when he arrived 
there, Socrates would.’ That then is the reason I didn’t feel 
any sadness at all as you might expect in the presence 
of grief. There was no pleasure either at being in our cus- 
tomary philosophical discussion—you see our conversa- 
tion was something along those lines—yet I just had a 


7 For the “divine destiny” overseeing the events of S.’s trial 
and death, and his belief that the gods protect the good man in 
life and death, see Ap. 41d. 
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strange sort of feeling and a curious mixture made up of 
pleasure and pain in equal measure, when it came home 
to me that he was on the point of being put to death. In- 
deed everyone present was affected pretty much in this 
way, laughing one moment and crying the next, but one of 
us especially so: Apollodorus; I presume you know the 
man and what he’s like P§ 

E. Indeed I do. 

P. Well that’s how he was, entirely so, and I myself was 
upset too, as were the others. 

E. But who was actually there, Phaedo? 

P. Of the local citizens this man Apollodorus was there 
of course and Critobulus and his father, and then Hermo- 
genes, Epigenes, Aeschines, and Antisthenes. Also there 
were Ctesippus from Paeania and Menexenus and some 
other Athenians. Plato was ill, I think. 

E. And were there some outsiders there? 

P. Yes, Simmias the Theban, Cebes and Phaedondes 
and Euclides and Terpsion from Megara.® 

E. What? Weren’t Aristippus and Cleombrotus there? 

P. Indeed no. It was said they were in Aegina. 

E. Anyone else there? 

P. J think that’s just about everyone. 


8 On the character of Apollodorus and his devotion to S., see 
further, Phd. 117d, Symp. 173d, Xen. Mem. 3.11.17. 

9 On those present, see Introduction to Phaedo, section 2. 
Crito is referred to in a roundabout way here as the father of 
Critobulus (b7). Plato's illness (b10) justifies, dramatically, his 
“absence” from the scene. Plato never appears as a character in 
his dialogues, and the only other references by Plato to himself 
are at Ap. 34al and 38a6. 
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E. So what next? What do you say the topics of con- 
versation were? 

P. I'll try and explain everything to you from the begin- 
ning. You see I and the rest were in the habit of going to 
see Socrates regularly on the preceding days too, gather- 
ing at daybreak at the court where the trial took place: it 
was in fact next to the prison.!° So we used to wait each 
time until the prison was opened and talked among our- 
selves since the prison didn’t open early. But when it was 
opened, we would go in to Socrates and spend most of the 
day with him. And then on the day itself we assembled 
even earlier, since when we left the prison the day before 
in the evening, we found out that the ship had arrived from 
Delos.}! So we passed word around to each other to come 
to the usual place as early as possible. And we came and 
when the doorkeeper, who usually opened the door to us, 
came out, he said we must wait and not go in until he told 
us to: “The Eleven” are unchaining Socrates, you see, and 
are directing that he is to be executed this very day.” He 
kept us waiting for a short time and then came and told us 
to go in. So we went in and found Socrates who had just 
been unfettered and Xanthippe—well, you know her— 
sitting beside him with his young son. Now when Xan- 
thippe saw us, she cried out and said the kind of things 
that women usually do, such as: “Socrates, this is the very 


prison of S., have been excavated in the Agora by the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens (see Camp, The Athenian 
Agora, 113-16). 

l1 See above, 58a10-c5. 

12 “The Eleven”: the public officials charged with the admin- 
istration of prisons and the carrying out of judicial sentences. 
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last time your friends will be speaking with you, and you 
with them.” And Socrates looked at Crito and said: “Crito, 
get someone to take her home.”!% 

Some of Crito’s men led her away shouting and wailing. 
But Socrates sat up on his couch, pulled up his leg and 
rubbed it hard with his hand. While he was rubbing it he 
said: “My friends, what a strange thing it is, it seems, that 
people call ‘pleasant,’ how remarkable it is in comparison 
with its apparent opposite ‘painful’: the fact that the two 
refuse to arise in a person together! But if someone pur- 
sues one of them and catches it, he is always pretty much 
forced to catch the other as well as if they're two beings 
fastened to a single head. What’s more it seems to me,” he 
said, “if Aesop had thought of it he would have written a 
fable how god wanted to reconcile them as they were war- 
ring against each other and, since he couldn't, he joined 
their heads together, and so whoever gets the one, the 
other follows on behind. This is just as in my own case, it 
seems: since there was a pain in my leg as a result of the 
fetters, so the pleasure seems to have come following on 
behind.” 

So then Cebes joined in and said: “Yes, by Zeus, Soc- 
rates, you did well to remind me. You see, concerning the 
poems you’ve composed putting the tales of Aesop into 
verse and the prologue to Apollo, some have already asked 
me, but Euenus in particular the day before yesterday, 
what on earth were you thinking of by composing them 
when you came here, when you've never composed any- 


13 On the tradition of Xanthippe’s temperament, see Xen. 


Symp. 2.10, Diog. Laert. 2.36ff., and on the ancient Athenian 
male attitude toward women in general, see Dover, 98-102. 
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thing before.'4 So if it matters to you that I should have 
some answer for Euenus when he asks me again (and I 
know very well he will ask), tell me what I should say.” 
“Well, Cebes,” he said, “tell him the truth. I didn’t 
compose them because I wanted to rival him or his com- 
positions—because I knew it wouldn’t be easy—but I was 
trying to find the meaning of certain dreams and clear my 
conscience in case perhaps after all they were ordering me 
to create this kind of art. You see, it’s like this: the same 
dream often haunted me in my past life, sometimes ap- 
pearing in one guise, sometimes another, but saying the 
same thing: ‘Socrates,’ it said, ‘cultivate the arts and work 
at them.”!° And in the past I used to take this to mean it 
was urging and encouraging me to persist with what I'd 
been doing; like people encouraging runners, so too the 
dream was urging me to carry on doing the very thing that 
I was doing, cultivating the arts on the grounds that phi- 
losophy is the greatest of the arts, and this was what I was 
doing. But now, since the trial has taken place and while 
the festival of the god was holding up my execution, it 
seemed that if indeed the dream was repeatedly telling me 
to pursue this side of the arts in the popular sense, I should 
not disobey it, but get on with it: it would be safer not to 
leave before clearing my conscience by composing poetry 
in obedience to the dream. So I first composed a poem to 
the god in whose honor the current festival was held. Then 


14 For Euenus, see Ap. 20b-c, Phdr. 267a. On the relation of 
pleasure and pain, see further, Grg. 496c—97a. 

15 Mousiké has a wider meaning in Greek than “music,” cover- 
ing music, poetry, dance, visual art—what is usually meant in 
modern parlance by “the arts.” For S.’s dreams, see Cri. 44a—b. 
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after this poem to the god, thinking that if one were to be 
a poet one should compose stories, not factual accounts, !6 
and I myself was not a creator of stories, then for this 
reason I worked up the first of the fables of Aesop I came 
across that I had available and that I knew. So, Cebes, 
explain this to Euenus and bid him farewell and, if he has 
any sense, tell him to come chasing after me as quickly as 
possible. But I’m going today it seems: the Athenians com- 
mand it.” 

Now Simmias said: “What a way to encourage Euenus, 
Socrates. I’ve met him many times already, so I’m fairly 
sure, from what I’ve observed, there is no way whatever 
he'll be willing to do what you say.” 

“What do you mean?” he said, “Isn’t Euenus a philos- 
opher?” 

“I believe so,” said Simmias. 

“In that case not only Euenus, but everyone who takes 
a worthwhile interest in the subject will be willing to. 
However perhaps he won't do anything violent to himself 
because people say it’s not right.” And while he was saying 
this he lowered his legs to the ground and remained sitting 
in this position for the rest of the conversation. 

So then Cebes asked him: “What do you mean, Socra- 
tes, it’s not lawful to do oneself violence, but the philoso- 
pher will be willing to follow the dying man?” 

“What, CebesP Have both you and Simmias as friends 
of Philolaus not heard about such things?” 

“Nothing specific, Socrates.” 


17 For detailed discussion of the following argument, see In- 
troduction to Phaedo, section 3 (iii). 
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“Well the same goes for me. I’m talking about them 
from hearsay, so there’s nothing to stop me telling you 
what I happen to have heard. And it’s perhaps especially 
fitting for one who is about to take his leave to examine 
the life beyond and tell stories about it: what kind of ex- 
perience we think it is. What else should one do in the 
time before sunset?” 

“But what on earth are the grounds for saying that it’s 
not right to kill oneself, Socrates? I’ve already heard Phi- 
lolaus ask the question you’ve just asked when he was 
living in our city and I’ve actually heard other people too, 
saying you shouldn't do it, but I’ve never heard anyone say 
anything definite about it.”!8 

“Well you must keep up the effort,” he said, “because 
you may hear something definite. However, perhaps it'll 
seem surprising to you if this alone of all things is straight- 
forward and it never turns out, as with other things too, 
that sometimes and for some people it’s better for a man 
to be dead than alive. But for those for whom it’s better to 
be dead, perhaps it seems surprising to you that it’s not 
holy for these people to do good to themselves but must 
wait for another benefactor.” 

Cebes chuckled quietly and said in his own dialect: 
“Let Zeus be my witness.”!9 

“Well indeed,” said Socrates, “put in this way it would 


in southem Italy. The extant fragments of his work are collected 
in DK B44. 

19 Cebes, from Thebes, uses his native Boeotian dialect form 
of the expression (Attic istō Zeus = “let Zeus be my witness,” 
emphatic agreement, probably for comic effect [“you can say that 
again!]”). 
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seem illogical, however it doesn’t mean it doesn’t have 
some sort of sense perhaps. Now the story told in the se- 
cret writings about these things, that we humans are in a 
kind of prison? and one must not release oneself or run 
away from it, seems to me an important one and is not easy 
to understand. However, Cebes, I do think the following 
is well argued: that it is the gods who have regard for us 
and that we humans are one of the gods’ possessions. Or 
do you not agree with this?” 

“I certainly do,” says Cebes. 

“So,” he said, “in your case too if one of your posses- 
sions were to destroy itself without you indicating that you 
wanted it to die, wouldn’t you be angry with it and, if you 
had some means of punishment, punish it?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Then perhaps from this point of view it isn’t illogical 
that one shouldn’t do away with oneself before god sends 
some necessity, such as the one we now face.” 

“Well,” said Cebes, “that at any rate seems likely. How- 
ever what you were saying just now, that philosophers 
would easily consent to die, that’s what seems odd, Socra- 
tes, if what we were saying just now is reasonable, that it’s 
god who is concerned for us and we are his possessions. 
You see, for those who are most sensible, not to be dis- 
pleased at leaving this service in which the ones in charge 
of them are the best overseers of all, the gods, doesn’t 
make sense. For I can’t imagine the person thinks, once 


20 Phroura = “prison” or “guard duty” (given the context, more 
likely the former here). S. hints here at the Orphic/Pythagorean 
notion of the body imprisoning the soul, an idea that becomes 
more explicit later in the dialogue. 
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he’s released, he'll look after himself better. But perhaps 
a senseless fellow would think that: he must get away from 
his master and he’d never reckon that he shouldn’t run 
away from the good master, but stay with him as long as 
possible, so there'd be no sense in his escaping. But I pre- 
sume anyone with any sense would always be keen to re- 
main with the one better than himself. And yet if this is 
so, Socrates, the opposite of what was said just nowis likely, 
that in fact those with sense ought to be upset at the pros- 
pect of death and those with no sense should welcome it.” 

When he heard this, Socrates seemed to me to like 
Cebes’ persistence and with a glance at us he said: “There 
you are: Cebes always manages to sniff out?! some argu- 
ment or other and he’s not at all willing to be easily per- 
suaded to accept anything anyone says.” 

Simmias joined in and said: “But on this occasion at 
least, Socrates, I think myself too that Cebes is talking 
sense, because why would truly wise men want to run away 
from masters who are better than themselves and lightly 
rid themselves of them? It also seems to me that Cebes is 
directing his argument at you because you’re taking it so 
lightly that you’re leaving behind both us and, as you admit 
yourself, our good rulers the gods.”22 

“What you're both saying is just,” he said, “because 
I think you mean J should defend myself against these 
charges as in a court of law.” 

“Very much so,” said Simmias. 


22 For Cebes and Simmias as unusually sophisticated and te- 


nacious among the Platonic respondents to S., see Introduction 
to Phaedo, section 2. 
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“Well then,” he said, “let me try and defend myself 
before you more convincingly than I did before the jury.” 
For if, Simmias and Cebes,” he said, “I did not think I 
would be going firstly to other gods who are wise and good 
and secondly to men who have died and are better than 
those who are down here, I’d be wrong not to be disturbed 
at the idea of dying. But as it is, be fully aware that I expect 
to go to men who are in fact good—though I wouldn’t af- 
firm this absolutely; however, the conviction that I expect 
to go to the gods who are very good masters—be well as- 
sured that on such matters this is the one thing I would 
affirm, if nothing else. Consequently for these reasons I’m 
not so much disturbed, but am confident there is some- 
thing there for the dead and, as has long been said, it is 
better for those who are good than those who are bad.” 

“What does this mean, Socrates?” asked Simmias. “Is 
it your intention to go off keeping this thought to yourself, 
or would you share it with us too? In fact it certainly seems 
to me that this good thing is to be shared by us as well, and 
at the same time it'll be a defense for you if you can per- 
suade us of what you Say.” 

“Well TIl try,” he said. “First of all let’s examine what it 
is that Crito here seems to me to have been wanting to say 
for some time.” 

“What else, Socrates,” said Crito, “other than that the 
man who is going to give you the poison has been telling 
me for some time that you must be advised to talk as lit- 
tle as possibleP You see he says that people get heated 


24 For accounts in Plato of the fate of good and bad humans 
in the afterlife, see later in this dialogue (Phd. 107d7ff.); cf. Grg. 
524b, Resp. 614bff. 
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through talking too much and that you mustn’t do any- 
thing like this to affect the action of the poison. If not, 
those who do that kind of thing are sometimes forced to 
drink it two or three times.” 

Socrates said: “Well, take no notice of him. Just let him 
be prepared to give me a second dose of his stuff, and a 
third if necessary.” 

“Well I more or less knew you'd say something like 
that,” said Crito, “but he’s been pestering me for some 
time.” 

“Never mind him,” he said. “But right now with you as 
the jury I want to deliver my argument that it seems rea- 
sonable that a man who really has spent his life on phi- 
losophy is steadfast when he is about to die and optimistic 
that he'll be rewarded with the greatest of good things in 
the world to come when he dies. So how this may in fact 
be so, Simmias and Cebes, I'll try to explain. 

“You see it’s likely that other people don’t realize that 
those who engage with philosophy in the right way are 
practicing nothing else but dying and being dead. So if this 
is true, it would surely be absurd to show a keen interest 
in nothing but this for the whole of their life, but, when it 
actually comes, to be angry about what they have enthused 
and busied themselves over for so long.” 

Simmias laughed and said: “Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, 
though I didn’t feel much like laughing a moment ago, 
you've made me laugh. You see I think that most people 
when they hear this very point would think it’s been very 
well said against philosophers—and people from our city 
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would very much agree—that philosophers are in the pro- 
cess of dying in actual fact and they would add that they 
are perfectly aware that the philosophers deserved it. 

“And they'd be telling the truth, Simmias, except the 
bit about their being perfectly aware themselves. You see 
what they fail to notice is the way in which those who 
are truly philosophers want to die and the way in which 
they’re worthy of death and the kind of death it is. Well 
then,” he said, “Let’s keep this conversation among our- 
selves, and never mind talking to them. We think death is 
something specific, don’t we?” 

“Certainly,” said Simmias, joining in. 

“Is it nothing else but the separation of the soul from 
the body? And this is what death is: separated away from 
the soul the body alone by itself; and the soul separated 
away from the body gets to be alone by itself? Death can’t 
be anything other than this, can itP”25 

“No, that’s it,” he said. 

“Consider then, my friend, if in that case you think as 
I do. You see from this I think we shall know more what 
we re inquiring about. Does it seem to you that it’s suitable 
for a philosopher to have shown a keen interest in so- 
called pleasures such as food and drink?”26 

“Indeed, no, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

“What about those of sex?” 


does not, of course, prejudge the issue of whether the soul does 
actually survive and continue to have intelligent existence apart 
from the body, argument over which occupies most of Phaedo. 
See further, Introduction to Phaedo, section 3 (ii). 

26 For the distinction between the pleasures of the body and 
the soul, see, e.g., Ap. 30a—b, Resp. 581 ff. 
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“Definitely not!” 

“What about the other ways in which we look after our 
physical needs? Do you think such a person regards them 
as of value? Do you think for example he attaches any 
value to the acquisition of fine clothes and shoes and all 
the rest of our bodily embellishments, or does he look 
down on them except in so far as there’s an overriding 
necessity to have any of them?” 

“I think he looks down on them, at least the real phi- 
losopher does,” he said. 

“So altogether,” he said, “it seems to you that such a 
person’s concerns are not directed at the body, but that as 
far as he can he has distanced himself from it and his at- 
tention is turned toward his soul?” 

“y do.” 

“So firstly, does this then mean that in such matters the 
philosopher clearly frees his soul as much as possible from 
its association with the body in a way different from other 
people?” 

“It seems so.” 

“And I suppose, Simmias, most people think that the 
man for whom none of such things is pleasing and who 
doesn’t take part in them, doesn’t deserve to live; but he 
who has no concern for the pleasures that are for physical 
satisfaction is aiming to come quite close to death.” 

“Indeed, what yov’re saying is very true.” 

“And then what about the acquisition of understand- 
ing? Is the body a hindrance or not, if one includes it as a 
partner in one’s inquiry? What I mean is as follows: do 
seeing and hearing in human beings contain an element 
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of truth, or at any rate don’t the poets too constantly bab- 
ble on at us about this sort of thing, that we neither hear 
nor see anything accurately?’ Yet if these bodily senses 
are neither precise nor clear, then the rest are hardly likely 
to be either: you see I presume they are all of a lower order 
than these—or do you not think so?” 

“I certainly think they are.” 

“So when does the soul grasp the truth?” he asked. 
“Because whenever it sets about investigating something 
in conjunction with the body, that’s when it’s clearly mis- 
led by it.” 

“You're right.” 

“Isn't it in reasoning, if anywhere at all, that some as- 
pect of reality?® becomes quite clear to it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, and it reasons best, I think, when none of these 
things, hearing, seeing, pain, even pleasure of any sort is 
a harmful distraction, but above all when it gets to be 
alone by itself it can dismiss the body and as far as possible 
without associating with it, or being affected by it, it can 
reach out to reality.” 

“That's right.” 

“So in this case too, does the philosopher's soul espe- 
cially look down on the body, run away from it and seek to 
be alone by itself?” 


22B107 (“Eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men if they have 
souls who cannot understand their language,” trans. Waterfield, 
40). 

28 Reality = “things that are/exist” (ta onta); see also c9. On 
the verb “to be” in this context, see further, Gallop, 92-93. 
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“It seems to.” 

“Now what about the following, Simmias? Do we say 
there exists by itself something just, or not?”?9 

“Zeus, yes, we do!” 

“And something actually beautiful, and good?” 

“Of course.” 

“And have you ever yet set eyes on anything of this 
sort?” 

“Never,” he said. 

“But have you ever perceived them by any other of the 
bodily senses? I’m talking about all of them, such as size, 
health, strength and in a word about the essence of al] of 
other things like this, what each one actually is. Is the tru- 
est view of these seen by means of the body, or is it as 
follows: whoever of us prepares himself to apply his mind 
most rigorously and carefully to the essence of each thing 
he’s investigating, he’s the one who will get closest to a 
knowledge of each one?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then would that person do this most purely who 
would approach each object with the mind alone as far as 
possible, neither taking into account the evidence of his 
eyes in his thinking, nor dragging in any other sense organ 
alongside his reasoning, but by using his mind alone by 
itself and uncorrupted, he’d attempt to track down®? the 
pure and actual form of each and everything that exists by 
itself and dispensing as far as possible with the eyes and 


29 For the first mention in this dialogue of the Forms and their 
implications here, see Introduction to Phaedo, section 3 (iii). 

30 For the hunting metaphor, see above, 63a3. The metaphor 
is continued in b4 and c2. 
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the ears and, in a word, the whole of the body on the 
grounds that it disturbs the soul and prevents it ever pos- 
sessing truth and understanding whenever it is in associa- 
tion with it? Isn’t this the person, Simmias, who will attain 
reality, if indeed anyone can?” 

“What you say is extraordinarily true, Socrates,” said 
Simmias. 

“Therefore,” he said, “from all this it necessarily fol- 
lows that some such belief must present itself to genuine 
philosophers so that they say to each other something like: 
‘it is indeed likely that there is, leading us astray along with 
our reasoning in our inquiry, some sort of sidetrack as it 
were*!—that while we have our bodies and our soul is 
contaminated with such evil, we shall never adequately 
attain what we desire; and this we say is the truth. You see 
the body provides us with countless distractions because it 
must have nourishment, and furthermore, if any illnesses 
attack, they hinder our pursuit of reality. It fills us with all 
kinds of passions, desires, fears and illusions as well as 
much nonsense so that the result is, as the saying goes, 
because of it we really and truly do not have it in us ever 
to think about anything. For nothing causes us wars, re- 
volts and battles other than the body and its appetites. You 
see all wars are caused by the acquisition of money and 
we’re compelled to acquire money because of the body, 
being slaves to its service; and as a result of this for all 
these reasons we lack the time for philosophy. And worst 


31 Or “there is some sort of track as it were, which carries us 
out . . . in our inquiry to the conclusion that . . . ” 
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of all, if any of us does get time away from the body and 
we turn to some inquiry, during our researches noise com- 
ing at us once again from all directions causes both confu- 
sion and shock, so that because of it we are unable to 
discern what is true. But in fact it’s been demonstrated to 
us that, if we’re ever going to attain pure knowledge we 
must get rid of the body and contemplate things them- 
selves using the soul alone. And that is when, it seems, we 
shall be able to gain understanding, which is what we de- 
sire and what we claim to be passionate about, when we 
die, as our argument indicates, but not while we are alive. 
For if it's impossible to know anything in its pure state with 
the aid of the body then one of two things follows: either 
it’s impossible to acquire knowledge anywhere, or only 
when we’re dead. For then the soul will be alone by itself 
separated from the body, but not before. And during the 
time we are alive, it seems that we shall be closest to 
knowledge in this way: if as far as possible we have no 
dealings and share nothing with the body, except where 
absolutely necessary, and we are not infected with its na- 
ture, but cleanse ourselves of it until the god himself re- 
leases us: by keeping ourselves untainted in this way away 
from the foolhardiness of the body it’s likely that we shall 
be among people of like nature and we shall discover 
through our own real selves all that is pure, and this per- 
haps is what the truth is. For it may not be allowed by the 
gods for the impure to lay their hands on what is uncon- 
taminated.’ These are the kinds of things, Simmias, I think 
all who are true lovers of learning should be discussing 
with each other and believing. Or do you not think this is 
right?” 
“Absolutely, Socrates.” 
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“Well then,” said Socrates, “if this is true, my friend, 
there is every hope for anyone arriving at the place where 
I am going, that there, if anywhere, he will gain in good 
measure what most of our preoccupations in our past life 
have been concerned with, so that the journey hence’? 
that is now determined for me will actually take place with 
good prospects for any other person too who thinks his 
mind is prepared—purified, as it were.” 

“Very much so,” said Simmias. 

“Doesn't purification then, as has been argued for a 
while now in our discussion, turn out to be the separation 
of the soul as far as possible away from the body and its 
getting used to being gathered and assembled by itself, 
withdrawn from all parts of the body and living as far as 
possible both in the present circumstances and in the fu- 
ture alone by itself, released, as it were, from the chains 
of the body?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So it is this that’s given the name death: the freeing 
and separation of the soul from the body?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” he said. 

“Yes, and the ones who always desire most to set it free, 
as we say, and the only ones, are the true philosophers, and 
just this is the proper practice of the philosophers: the 
freeing and separation of soul from body, or isn’t it?” 

“It seems to be.” 

“So as I was saying at the beginning, wouldn't it be ri- 
diculous for a man who's been preparing himself during 
32 “Journey hence,” “migration” = apodémia, also used for a 
journey to the next world in S.’s brief speculation at the end of 
Apology (40e4). See also 6le2 above. 
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his life to live as close as possible to death, and then when 
it does draw near, to be angry?” 

“Ridiculous, of course.” 

“In reality therefore, Simmias,” he said, “those who are 
true philosophers are practicing dying and for them of all 
people death is the least thing to be feared. Consider it 
from the following: if they've been at odds with their body 
at every point, but are keen to have their soul alone by 
itself, wouldn’t it be utterly unreasonable if they were to 
be frightened or annoyed when this happens, if they didn’t 
go gladly to the place where on arrival the expectation is 
that they'll meet with what they desired throughout their 
life—and what they desired was understanding—and be 
rid of that which has lived with them and caused them 
dissatisfaction? Or, when beloved young men have died, 
and wives and sons,3? very many chose of their own accord 
to go to Hades, led on by the expectation of both seeing 
and being with those they longed for, will then someone 
with a real passion for understanding, who has seized this 
same expectation eagerly and wouldn’t find it anywhere 
else worth mentioning except in Hades—will he be angry 
when he dies and will he not go to that very place gladly? 
You must think he will, if he really is a philosopher, my 
friend. For it will be very much his opinion that he will not 
encounter understanding in a pure form anywhere else 
but there. If this is so, as I was saying just now, wouldn't it 


33 “Young men” refers to the younger partners in a homosex- 
ual relationship. Verdenius (“Notes on Plato’s Phaedo”) suggests 
the reference to women and sons should be deleted as a possible 
later gloss irrelevant to the contrast between human sexual pas- 
sion and understanding. See textual note on 68a4. 
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be very unreasonable, if such a person were afraid of 
death?” 

“By Zeus, it would be very unreasonable,” he said. 

“So is this proof enough for you,” he said, “of a man 
who you'd see being angry as he approaches death, that 
he wasn’t after all a lover of wisdom, but of his physical 
needs? This same man, I suppose, turns out to be a lover 
of money and of honor:* indeed either one of the two, or 
both.” 

“It’s very much as you say,” he said. 

“Doesn't this then also mean, Simmias,” he said, “that 
so-called courage is an especially fitting quality for those 
who are of this kind of disposition?” 

“Yes, I'd say so, absolutely,” he said. 

“And likewise temperance too, which is what even the 
majority of people call ‘temperance’; not getting excited 
over ones desires, but treating them with indifference and 
in a orderly way, surely is fitting only for those people who 
despise the physical utterly and live by philosophy?” 

“It must be,” he replied. 

“Yes,” he said, “for if you’re willing to think about the 
courage and temperance of everyone else you'll think it’s 
absurd.” 

“How exactly, Socrates?” 

“You know,” he said, “that all the rest consider death to 
be one of the great evils?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 


34 “Lover of money and honor” (philochrématos kai philoti- 
mos), human types more fully developed in Resp. 9 (580ff.) and 
contrasted with the philosophos, “lover of wisdom,” i.e., the phi- 
losopher. 
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“So do the brave ones among them undergo death in 
fear of greater evils when they do so?” 

“Yes they do.” 

“So all men except philosophers are brave because of 
fear and dread. And yet it’s absurd that one should be 
brave because of fear and cowardice.” 

“Very much so.” 

“What about the well-ordered ones among them? 
Haven't they experienced the same? Are they temperate 
through some kind of self-indulgence? And although we 
say it’s impossible, yet nevertheless their experience con- 
cerning this simpleminded temperance turns out to be 
similar to this: you see because they're afraid of being 
deprived of certain kinds of pleasures and being passion- 
ate about those, they abstain from some because they’re 
overcome by others. And yet they call intemperance being 
controlled by one’s pleasures, but it turns out it’s because 
they're being overpowered by some pleasures, that they’re 
in control of others. This is similar to what was being ar- 
gued just now: they've been made temperate through 
some kind of self-indulgence!”*> 

“Yes, so it seems.” 

“My dear Simmias, I suspect this is not the right ex- 
change with a view to goodness,** to swap around plea- 
sures for pleasures, pains for pains, fear for fear, more for 


sOphrosune (courage and temperance), discussed in more detail 
in Republic 4. The other two are justice and wisdom, the latter, 
controlling the others (69a9-10), being the exclusive province of 
the philosopher. 


36 “Goodness” = areté (virtue). 
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less, exchanging them like coins; but the only true coinage 
for which you must exchange all these is wisdom. And ev- 
erything bought and sold for this and in company with this 
really is courage, temperance, justice, and in short, true 
virtue along with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears and 
all other things of that kind are added or taken away. But 
if they are separated off from wisdom and swapped around 
with each other, virtue of this sort I suspect may be a 
kind of artistic facade?” and in actual fact slavish, and con- 
tains nothing sound nor even true. But the truth in reality, 
temperance and justice and courage, may be a kind of 
cleansing of all these sorts of qualities, and wisdom itself 
may be some kind of purification. And so those who set up 
the initiations for us seem to be not some unenlightened 
types, but have in fact long been saying in riddles that 
whoever arrives in Hades without initiation and enlight- 
enment will wallow in the mud, while he who arrives 
cleansed and initiated will dwell among the gods, There 
are, I assure you, as those who are concerned with the 
rituals say, ‘many who carry the fennel rod, but true initi- 
ates are few.’ In my opinion these initiates are none other 
than those who have practiced philosophy in the right way. 
Indeed I too have neglected nothing of this in my life, at 
least as far as I’ve been able, but have striven in every way 


38 The language of this passage closely connects S.’s philo- 
sophic purification with Orphic rituals: those who arrive in Hades 
“without initiation and enlightenment” (amuétos kai atelestos: c5) 
will “wallow in the mud” (c6, and see also Resp. 363c). The “fen- 
nel rod” in the verse at c8 refers to the wand (thyrsos) carried by 
the initiates of the god Dionysus. 
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to become one of these. If I’ve shown the right kind of 
enthusiasm and we have achieved anything, when we get 
there we shall discover for certain, if god wills it, shortly 
afterward, I think. This then is my defense, Simmias and 
Cebes,” he said, “that it’s reasonable for me to be leaving 
you and that I bear no grudge against those in authority 
here, nor am I angry, as I think that there, no less than 
here, I shall meet with good masters and companions. If 
therefore I am any more persuasive to you in my defense 
than I was before the Athenian jury, that would be well.” 

Now when Socrates had said this, Cebes joined in and 
said: “Socrates, everything else that’s been said seems fine 
to me, but what was said about the soul arouses much 
disbelief in people that when it separates from the body it 
may no longer exist anywhere, but be destroyed and an- 
nihilated on that very same day the person dies, at the very 
moment of being separated from the body and emerging 
like a breath or puff of smoke it may fly away and disap- 
pear and no longer exist anywhere.’ Since, if it indeed 
were somewhere, gathered together alone by itself and 
separated from all those evil things you described just 
now, there would be considerable and auspicious hope, 
Socrates, that what you are saying is true. But perhaps this 
needs not a little reassurance and proof that the soul exists 
after the person has died and has some power and intel- 
ligence.” 

“What you say is true, Cebes,” said Socrates. “But what 


39 This description of the soul emerging from the body re- 
flects a popular image: see, e.g., Hom. Il. 23.100-101, 22.467. In 
the popular view the soul continues a disembodied existence in 
Hades. 
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then are we to do? Or do you want us to go on talking 
about these very matters, whether this is likely to be the 
case or notP” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” said Cebes, “I'd be happy to 
hear whatever opinion you have about them.” 

“Well I certainly don’t think,” said Socrates, “that any- 
one, not even if he were a comic playwright, who has 
heard us would now say that I’m talking gibberish and 
putting forward arguments that are of no concern to me. 
So, if you agree, we ought to continue to look into this. 

“Let's look at it in the following way: whether the souls 
of the dead are in fact in Hades or they aren’t. Now there’s 
an old story we recall that they do exist, having got there 
from here, and moreover that they come back here again 
and are born from the dead.*! And if it is the case that the 
living are born again from the dead, what else could it be 
but that our souls are there? For I can’t imagine they'd 
be brought into being again if they didn’t exist! And this 
would be sufficient proof that this is so, if it were actually 
to become clear that the living come into being from no- 
where other than the dead. But if this is not so, then we 
would need another line of argument.” 

“Indeed we would,” said Cebes. 

“Well then, don’t look at this,” he said, “only from the 
human angle, if you want to understand it more easily, but 
from that of all animals and plants, and by looking col- 
lectively at all things that come into being let’s see whether 


where Strepsiades plans to burn down S.s’ school of adoleschén 
(of idle prattlers). 41 For a more detailed account of the 
“old story,” see Meno 8la-c, where S. attributes the story to 
“priests and priestesses” and quotes Pindar (fr. 133 Snell). 
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everything comes into being in this way, from nowhere but 
opposites from their opposite, where they happen to have 
this kind of characteristic, for example: the beautiful is 
opposite to the ugly, I suppose, the just to the unjust; and 
indeed there are countless others like this. So let's con- 
sider whether for those things that have an opposite, it 
must follow that a particular thing comes into being from 
nowhere else but what is opposite to it. For example, when 
something larger comes into being it must, I suppose, be 
from something that was previously smaller and that then 
became larger, mustn’t it?”42 

“Yes.” 

“Likewise, if something comes to be smaller, will it 
then come to be smaller from something that was previ- 
ously larger?” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“And furthermore, the weaker from the stronger and 
the quicker from the slower.” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And what about if something worse comes into being, 
isn’t it from something better, and the more just from the 
more unjust?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then we're satisfied on this point then,” he said, “that 
all things come into being in this way: opposite things from 
their opposites?” 

“Very much so.” 

“But what about this? Is there also something like this 
in them: two kinds of generation between all the pairs of 
opposites, as they occur in pairs, from one to the other and 
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conversely from the second to the first? You see, between 
a larger object and a smaller one isn’t there a process of 
growing and diminishing, and so we refer to the one as 
increasing and the other as decreasing?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And so too, we have separation and combination, cool- 
ing and warming and everything like this; even if some- 
times we don’t use these terms, in actual fact it must apply 
in all instances that their coming into existence from each 
other is the process of coming-to-be into each other?” 

“Very much so,” he agreed. 

“And what does that imply?” he asked. “That there’s an 
opposite to living, just being awake is to sleeping?” 

“Indeed there is.” 

“What?” 

“Being dead,” he said. 

“So do these things come into being from each other, 
if indeed they are opposites and are the processes of their 
coming into being two, as they are in pairs?” 

“Of course.” 

“Right then, I'll give you the first pair that I was telling 
you about just now,” said Socrates, “both itself and its 
processes, and you give the other one. I mean sleeping 
and being awake, and that being awake comes about from 
sleeping and sleeping from being awake and their pro- 
cesses are first going to sleep and second waking up. Is that 
enough for you,” he asked, “or not?” 

“Perfectly.” 
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“Good. Now you tell me in this way,” he said, “about 
life and death. Aren’t you saying that being dead is the 
opposite of being alive?” 

“Iam.” 

“And they come about from each other.” 

“Yes.” 

“So what is it that comes about from that which is liv- 
ing?” 

“That which is dead,” he said. 

“And what is that comes from that which is dead?” 

“It must be agreed,” he said, “that it’s the living.” 

“Then living things and beings must come into exis- 
tence from the dead, Cebes?” 

“It looks like it.” 

“So then our souls exist in Hades” he said. 

“It seems so.” 

“Then is the one of the two processes regarding these 
things actually obvious? Dying is quite obvious presum- 
ably, or isn’t itP” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“How shall we deal with this then?” he asked. “Shall 
we not put forward the opposite process as a counterbal- 
ance, otherwise the nature of things will be lopsided in this 
respect? Or should we set some opposite process against 
dying?” 

“Yes I suppose we should,” he said. 

“What will this be?” 

“Coming back to life.” 

“Therefore,” he said, “if there is a return to life, then 
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this process of coming back to life would be from the dead 
to the living.” 

“Indeed.” 

“In that way too we’re agreed then that the living have 
come into being from the dead no less than the dead have 
from the living, and this being the case I presume that it 
seemed sufficient proof that the souls of the dead must 
exist somewhere from where indeed they come back into 
being.” 

“It seems to me, Socrates,” he said, “from what we’ve 
agreed this must be how it is.” 

“Then consider it in this way, Cebes,” he said, “and you 
will see, I think, that we’re not wrong to have made this 
agreement. For if things did not always balance out with 
their opposites when they come into being, going round 
in a circle as it were, but if coming into being were only in 
a straight line from the opposite to the opposite and did 
not bend back to the other side and make the turn,” do 
you realize that all dying things would have the same pat- 
tern and would undergo the same process and coming into 
being would cease.” 

“How do you mean?” he said. 

“It’s not at all difficult to understand what I’m saying,” 
he said; “after all, for example, if there was a going to 
sleep, but waking didn’t balance it up by coming into being 
out of sleeping, do you realize that in dying everything 
would show that Endymion is insignificant and would no- 
where to be seen on account of everything else being in 


return to the starting point. The “circle” (b1) reflects the Py- 
thagorean/Orphic Wheel of Birth. 
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the same state as he, namely being asleep?“4 And if every- 
thing were combined together and not separated out, then 
Anaxagoras’ maxim would soon come true: ‘All things to- 
gether. Likewise also, my dear Cebes, if everything that 
partakes of life were to die, and when it died the dead were 
to remain in this form and not come back to life again, isn’t 
it absolutely inevitable that all things that are dying would 
be dead and nothing would be alive? For if the living came 
from things other than the dead and the living died, what 
means are there to prevent everything being consumed in 
death?” 

“None whatsoever, it seems to me, Socrates,” said 
Cebes, “and I think what you’re saying is true in every 
respect.” 

“Yes this is most certainly the case, Cebes, as I see it, 
and we’re not being misled in agreeing just these things: 
there really is coming back to life and the living come into 
being from the dead, and the souls of the dead do exist.” 

“And furthermore,” said Cebes taking up the point, 
“according to that argument, Socrates, if what you've fre- 
quently put forward is true, that for us learning is actually 
nothing other than recollection, then according to that 
I think it must be that what we now recollect we have 
learned at some previous time. But this is impossible 


the original state of things, where everything formed an inchoate 
mass. He features again, more crucially, in Phaedo at 97b-99d, 
and is also referred to, in passing, at Ap. 26d. 

46 Plato’s S. developed the theory of learning as recollection 
in Meno 81-86, to which Cebes may be referring here. For 
discussion of this argument (73a7-77a7), see Introduction to 
Phaedo, section 3 (v). 
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unless our soul existed somewhere before it came into 
being in this human form. So in this way too the soul seems 
to be immortal.” 

“But Cebes,” said Simmias breaking in, “what were the 
proofs for all of this? Remind me, as I don’t quite remem- 
ber right now.” 

“By a single argument,” replied Cebes, “an excellent 
one: that when questioned, if one puts the question prop- 
erly, people describe for themselves everything as it is. Yet 
if they didn’t actually have knowledge and the right argu- 
ment in them, they wouldn't be able to do this. Therefore 
if one takes them to diagrams, or anything else of this kind, 
then it proves most clearly that this is right.”4” 

“But if you’re not convinced by that, Simmias,” said 
Socrates, “consider whether you agree if you look at it in 
the following way. For apparently you really don’t believe 
how so-called learning can be recollection?” 

“It’s not that I don’t believe it,” replied Simmias, “but 
I need to experience just that,” he said, “what our discus- 
sion is about, recollection. I can just about remember from 
what Cebes was attempting to argue, and I’m convinced, 
and yet none the less I’d like to hear now how you under- 
took to argue it yourself.” 

“T did it like this,” he said: “you see, I presume we agree 
that if someone recalls something, he must have known it 
at some point before.” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“And do we also agree that whenever knowledge comes 
in such a way it is recollection? Shall I tell you in what way? 


47 A likely reference to the “diagram” in Meno 84d-85b, 


which enables Meno’s slave, by being questioned, to “recollect” 
knowledge of some basic geometry. 
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It’s like this: if someone learns some particular thing either 
by seeing or hearing it, or applying any other kind of sense 
perception, not only does he recognize that thing, but he 
can also conceive a second object of which it isn’t the same 
knowledge, but a different one: do we not then rightly say 
that he was reminded of this thing of which he had the 
thought?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“For example the following: I take it the knowledge of 
a person and the knowledge of a lyre are different.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then do you think that when lovers see a lyre, or a 
cloak, or anything else their loved ones habitually use, 
their reaction that follows is that they both recognize the 
lyre and perceive in their mind the form of the boy whose 
lyre it isP This is recollection. In just such a way anyone 
seeing Simmias is often reminded of Cebes, and I imagine 
there could be countless other examples like this.” 

“Yes indeed, by Zeus, numberless,” said Simmias. 

“Therefore,” he said, “such a thing is a form of recol- 
lection, isn’t it? Especially moreover when one experi- 
ences this about those things that have already slipped the 
mind through the passage of time and one’s not thinking 
about them.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“And what then?” he asked. “Is it possible from seeing 
a drawing of a horse, or a drawing of a lyre to be reminded 
of a person, and to be reminded of Cebes by seeing a 
drawing of Simmias?P” 

“Definitely.” 

“And therefore be reminded of the real Simmias by 
seeing a drawing of Simmias?” 
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“It’s possible, certainly,” he said. 

“Isn't it the case, then, that in all these examples it turns 
out that recollection comes from their similarities, but also 
from their differences?” 

“It does.” 

“But when someone is reminded of something from the 
similarities must he not also experience thinking whether 
there is or isn’t something missing as regards the similarity 
in relation to what he’s reminded of?” 

“He must,” he said. 

“Then consider,” he said, “if the following is right: we 
say, I think, there exists something equal. I don’t mean a 
piece of wood is equal to a piece of wood or a stone is equal 
to a stone, or anything else of this sort, but something be- 
yond all these, something different, the equal itself. Are 
we to say there is something such as this, or nothing?” 

“Yes, we certainly are, by Zeus, most emphatically!” 

“Do we also know it, what it is?” 

“Indeed we do,” he said. 

“Where did we get our knowledge of it from? Isn’t it 
the case that from what we were talking about just now, 
when we saw pieces of wood, stones, or any other objects 
that are equal, that we thought of that object, it being 
something other than these things? Or does it not seem to 
be something other to you? Again, consider it like this: 
don’t equal stones and pieces of wood, even though they 
are the same ones, seem equal to one person but not to 
another?’”® 


48 Or: “ . . . equal to one thing . . . not to another,” or: (from 
an alternative textual reading, see textual note) “ . . . equal at one 
time ... not at another.” 
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“Certainly.” 

“What then? Have there been times when the equals 
themselves appeared to be unequal to you, or equality 
inequality?” 

“No never Socrates!” 

“Then,” he said, “these equal things and the equal itself 
are not the same thing.” 

“Not at all, as I see it, Socrates.” 

“And yet is it from these equals,” he said, “although 
they’re other than that equal, that you nevertheless have 
brought to mind and gained your knowledge of it?” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“Either from being like or unlike them?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But anyway it makes no difference,” he said; “as long 
as when you saw one thing from your observation you 
envisaged another, whether it was similar or different,” he 
said, “it has to be that this is recollection.” 

“Most definitely!” 

“What then?” he asked. “Is it that we have some such 
experience regarding the similarities in the pieces of wood 
and those equalities we were just talking about? Do they 
seem to us to be equals, just as that which is equality itself, 
or do they fall short at all of that equality in respect of 
being such a thing as the equal, or not at all?” 

“They’re well short,” he said. 

“So we agree then that whenever someone sees some- 
thing and thinks: ‘what I now see tends to be like some one 
of the other things that exist, but falls short and can’t be 
like that other thing, but is inferior,’ it must be, I suppose, 
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that he who thinks this actually has previous knowledge of 
that which he says it resembles but falls short.” 

“It has to be so.” 

“Well then? Have we too had such an experience, or 
haven’t we about equal things and the equal itself?” 

“Indeed we have.” 

“Then we must have had knowledge of equality before 
that time when, seeing equal things for the first time, we 
came to have it in mind that all these things aim to be like 
equality, but fall short of it.” 

“That is so.” 

“But yet again we also agree on this: that we didn’t 
come to have it in mind, nor is it possible to have it in mind 
from anywhere except seeing, touching, or using any other 
of our perceptions. I regard all these as being the same.” 

“They are the same, Socrates, considering at least what 
our discussion is aiming to reveal.” 

“But also we must of course observe that it is from our 
perceptions that everything in our perceptions aims for 
what is actual equality and falls short of it. Or what do we 
mean?” 

“That is it.” 

“Then it must have been before we began to see and 
hear and have other sensations, I take it, that we acquired 
our knowledge of what the actual equal is, if we were go- 
ing to refer to it the equals we’ve gained from our percep- 
tions, having in mind the fact that all these reach out to- 
ward the actual equality, but are inferior to it.” 
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“From what’s been said, it must be so, Socrates.” 

“Well then, were we able to see and hear and use our 
other senses from the moment of birth?” 

“Indeed.” 

“But we must, we’re saying, have acquired our knowl- 
edge of the equal before this?” 

Xes.” 

“Then it seems we must have acquired it before we 
were born.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Therefore if we acquired it before we were born and 
were born in possession of it, did we have knowledge, both 
before being born and at the very moment of being born, 
not only of the equal and of the greater and the less, but 
also of all such things? You see our discussion now is no 
more about the equal than about the beautiful, the good, 
the just and the holy themselves, and, as I say, about all 
things on which we've put this seal, the ‘what it is’ both in 
putting our questions when we ask questions and giving 
our answers when we give answers. Consequently it has to 
be that we gained our knowledge of all these things before 
we were born.” 

“That is so.” 

“And if on the one hand having gained it we have not 
forgotten it every time, it must be that we are always being 
brought into being with this knowledge and always have it 
throughout our lives. For this is what knowing is, having 
gained knowledge of something we hold on to it and have 
not lost it—or is this not what we mean by forgetting, Sim- 
mias, the loss of knowledge?” 

“Absolutely, in my view, Socrates,” he said. 
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“But on the other hand, I think, if after gaining it be- 
fore birth we lost it in the process of being born and later 
on using our senses recover that knowledge of the abso- 
lutes that we had once before, wouldn’t what we call learn- 
ing be the recovery of our own knowledge? And in my 
view in referring to this as recollection are we right to use 
this word?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Yes indeed, for it did appear possible that if someone 
perceived something, either by seeing it, or hearing, or 
applying any other kind of perception, from this he could 
think of something else that he had forgotten, which this 
came close to, either dissimilar or similar to it.49 The re- 
sult I’m saying is one of two things, either we were born 
with a knowledge of these things and we all know them 
throughout our lives, or later on those who we say are 
learning are doing nothing other than calling things to 
mind and the learning process would be recollection.” 

“This is certainly the case, Socrates.” 

“Which one do you choose then, Simmias? Were we 
born with knowledge, or do we later recall knowledge of 
things that we gained previously?” 

“I can’t make up my mind, Socrates, at this moment.” 

“What then? Can you decide on the following and what 
do you think about it? Would a man with understanding 
of what he knows be able to give an account of it, or not?” 

“Of course he must be able to, Socrates,” he said. 


49 This was argued at 73c5-74a8, 
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“Indeed, and do you think everyone can give an expla- 
nation for what we were just talking about?”50 

“Well I wish they could,” said Simmias, “but I’m really 
rather afraid that by this time tomorrow there'll no longer 
be anyone here capable of making a decent job of this.” 

“So you don’t think all people have knowledge of these 
things, Simmias?” he said. 

“Not at all.” 

“Then they call to mind what they once learned?” 

“They must do.” 

“When did our souls gain knowledge of them? It cer- 
tainly wasn’t since the time when we were born as human 
beings.” 

“No indeed.” 

“Before that, then.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then our souls existed before that, before they ex- 
isted in human form, without bodies, and they had under- 
standing.” 

“Unless after all we gain our knowledge of these things 
at the very moment we are born, Socrates: there’s still this 
time left.” 

“Well then, my friend, at what other time do we lose 
it? After all we certainly aren't born with it, as we agreed 
a little while ago. Or do we lose it at the time we acquire 
it, or have you any other time to suggest?” 


50 J.e., give an explanation (i.e., rational account: dounai 
logon: b5) of what was mentioned in 75cl1-d2, how we know 
about “the beautiful,” “the good,” etc.—that is, provide a neces- 
sary requirement for something to qualify as knowledge, accord- 
ing to Plato’s S. (and argued extensively in Euthyphro). 
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“No way, Socrates! I didn’t realize I was talking non- 
sense.” 

“Is this then how it is with us, Simmias? If the things 
we're always on about exist: a beauty, a good, and every 
such essence,*! and we compare all we get from our senses 
with this essence, rediscovering what was formerly ours, 
and we compare these things with it, it must be that, just 
as these essences exist, so too our soul exists even before 
we have come into being, But if these don’t exist, wouldn’t 
this line of argument be pointless? Is this right then, and 
is it equally necessary both that these essences exist, and 
that our souls existed before we came into being; and if 
the one did not, neither did the other?” 

“Its abundantly clear to me, Socrates,” said Simmias, 
“the same must apply to both and it’s opportune that your 
argument has recourse to similarity between both our soul 
before we were born and the essence you’re now talking 
about. For my part I've got nothing that’s as clear as this 
to me, that all such things exist as surely as any can: beau- 
tiful, good, and all the others that you were talking about 
just now. And for me at any rate I think the case is suffi- 
ciently proven.” 

“And how does Cebes react to itP” said Socrates. “You 
see we have to persuade Cebes too.” 

“Well enough,” said Simmias, “as far as I can see. And 
yet he’s the most obstinate of people when it comes to not 
accepting arguments. But still I do think he’s been suffi- 
ciently persuaded that our soul existed before we were 


51 “Essence” (ousia), often used by Plato in contrast to “attri- 
bute” (pathos), e.g., essential beauty itself as opposed to its attri- 
butes in objects perceived by the senses, e.g., a beautiful person, 
etc. For these terms contrasted elsewhere, see Euthphr. 1la6-b1. 
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born. However, whether it'll still be there when we die, I 
don’t think has been demonstrated, Socrates, even to me. 
But what Cebes was saying just now is still holding us 
back: the fear of most people that the soul may be dis- 
persed at the very moment when a person dies and that is 
the end of its existence. Tell me what’s stopping it coming 
into being and being brought together from somewhere 
else and existing before reaching a human body, and when 
it has arrived and then departs from it, it too dies itself and 
is annihilated?” 

“A good point, Simmias,” said Cebes, “for it seems that 
half, as it were, of what was wanted has been proved, that 
our soul existed before we were born, but we must prove 
in addition that when we die too it will exist just as much 
as before we were born, if the proof is to be made in full.” 

“It has been proved even as it is, Simmias and Cebes” 
said Socrates, “if you’re willing to combine this argument 
with the one we agreed to before, that every living thing 
comes into being from the dead.53 You see if the soul on 
the one hand has a previous existence, and on the other it 
must enter the living being and come into existence from 
no other source than death and come into being from 
being dead, how can it not be essential for it to exist even 
when one dies, since it has to come into being again? So 
what you're now saying has already been proved. Never- 
theless it seems to me both you and Simmias would gladly 
discuss this argument thoroughly still further and that you 
have the childish fear that the wind may really blow the 
soul away in all directions and scatter it when it leaves the 


52 At 70a. 53 Agreed at 72a—d. 
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body, especially when someone happens to die not when 
there’s no wind, but in a mighty tempest.”54 

And Cebes chuckled and said: “Try and reassure us, 
Socrates, as if we were frightened. Or rather, not as if we 
are afraid, but perhaps as if there is some child within us 
who is afraid of such things. So, try and persuade him not 
to be afraid of death as if it’s the bogeyman.” 

“Well you must sing to him every day,” said Socrates, 
“until you magic it away.” 

“Then where, Socrates,” he said, “are we going to get 
a good enchanter to charm away these sorts of fears, since 
you,” he said, “are abandoning usP”®5 

“Greece is a large country, Cebes,” he said, “where I 
imagine there are some good men, and there are many 
non-Greek people too all of whom you must track down 
in your search for such an enchanter, sparing neither 
money nor effort since there’s nothing more opportune 
you could spend your money on. You must also look for 
them among yourselves. You see you probably couldn't 
easily find people more able to do this than yourselves.” 

“Well,” said Cebes, “that indeed will be done; but Jet’s 
get back to where we left off, if that is to your liking.” 

“Indeed it is: how could it not be?” 

“Good,” he said. 

“So then,” said Socrates, “we must ask ourselves some- 


55 For the idea of “charms” as “fine words” (kalous logous) that 
cure the soul by implanting values such as temperance, etc., see 
Charm. 157a. 
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thing on the lines of: what kind of thing is liable to this fate 
of being dispersed, and in the case of what kind of thing 
is it appropriate for us to fear it may happen and for what 
kind is it notP Then afterward we must consider further to 
which class the soul belongs and from these results either 
feel confident or afraid on behalf of our soul?” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Is something that has been put together and that is 
naturally composite liable to undergo being taken apart in 
the same way it was put together, but if something is ac- 
tually incomposite, isn’t this alone, if anything, liable not 
to be affected in this way?” 

“I think that’s right,” said Cebes. 

“Well then isn’t it most likely that those things that 
always remain in the same state consistently are the in- 
composite, while those that are sometimes one sometimes 
another and never in the same state are composite?” 

“I think so.” 

“Right,” he said, “let’s move on to those same matters 
we were discussing in our earlier argument. Is the actual 
essence whose reality we are discussing in our questions 
and answers”© always in the same identical state, or is it 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another? Does the equal 
by itself, the beautiful by itself, each thing by itself that 
exists, that which is, ever allow any kind of change? Or 
does what each of them is, being uniform in and of itself 
always keep the identical state and never allows any kind 
of change anywhere or anyhow?” 

“It must always keep its identical state, Socrates,” said 
Cebes. 


56 At 74b2ff., 
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“But what about the many kinds of beauty such as of 
human beings, or of horses, or of clothes, or of any other 
such kinds of thing whatsoever, or of equals, or all the 
things that have the same name as those essences? Do they 
remain in the same state, or is it the complete opposite for 
them, and they virtually never ever remain in the same 
state consistent within themselves, or in relation to each 
other?” 

“Again, that’s right,” said Cebes. “They never remain 
the same.” 

“Now those things you can touch and see and perceive 
by your other senses, but for the things that remain in the 
same state there’s nothing you could ever apprehend them 
with except by the application of the intellect, is there: 
after all, such things are invisible and not to be seen?” 

“You're absolutely right,” he said. 

“Do you want us in that case to posit two kinds of exist- 
ing things,” he asked: “the one visible, the other invisible?” 

“Yes, let’s do that,” he said. 

“And the invisible is always in the same state, and the 
visible never in the same state?” 

“Yes, let’s posit that too.” 

“So come on then,” he said, “is there any other part of 
ourselves apart from that which is body and another part 
which is soulP”?’ 

“No, there is nothing else,” he said. 

“Which class then would we say that the body is more 
like and more akin toP”®® 


57 For this assumption, see above, n. 25. 


58 For the “argument from affinity,” see Introduction to 
Phaedo, section 3 (vi). 
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“Well, that’s obvious,” he said, “in all respects it’s more 
like the visible.” 

“What about the soul: visible or invisible?” 

“Well it can’t be seen by human beings at any rate, 
Socrates,” he said. 

“And yet we were talking about things that are by na- 
ture visible and other things that are not visible to human 
beings. Or do you think it’s related to something else?” 

“No, it’s related to human beings.” 

“What are we saying about the soul then? Is it some- 
thing visible or invisible?” 

“It can’t be seen.” 

“Invisible then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the soul is something more like the invisible 
than the body, and the body more like the visible.” 

“Absolutely, Socrates, it has to be.” 

“And werent we also saying this a while ago:59 that 
whenever the soul uses the body to examine something, 
either through sight or hearing or some other means of 
perception—for examining something by means of per- 
ception is examination by means of the body—then it’s 
dragged by the body toward those things that are never in 
a constant state, and it wanders about itself, is confused 
and becomes dizzy as if drunk, in that it’s in contact with 
that kind of thing?” 

“Very much so.” 

“But whenever the soul examines something on its 
own, it departs there to the pure, the eternal, the immor- 
tal and constant state of being, and being akin to it, always 


59 At 65a-67b. 
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gets to be with the absolute whenever it comes to be by 
itself, and exists for itself; and it ceases its wandering about 
and, around those entities, it’s always in the same constant 
state because it’s in contact with beings of that sort: and 
this experience it goes through is known as wisdom, isn’t 
it?” 

“Certainly,” he said, “you’re right and what you're say- 
ing is true, Socrates.” 

“So from our previous discussion and what we’re now 
saying, to which class do you think the soul has a closer 
resemblance and more affinity?” 

“It seems to me that everyone, Socrates,” he said, 
“would agree from this kind of inquiry, even the most 
dimwitted, that the soul is completely and utterly a thing 
more like that which is unchanging, rather than that which 
isn't.” 

“And what about the body?” 

“Like the other one.” 

“Then look at it this way also: whenever soul and body 
are in the same place nature directs the latter to serve and 
be governed and the former to govern and be master; and 
on this subject again, which one do you think resembles 
the divine and which the mortal? Or do you not think the 
divine is naturally such as to govern and control and the 
mortal to be governed and serve?” 

“I do.” 

“Which one does the soul resemble, then?” 

“It’s clear, Socrates, that the soul is like the divine and 
the body the mortal.” 

“Then consider, Cebes,” he said, “if from everything 
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that’s been said we're agreed on this: that the entity that 
is most like the divine, the immortal, the intelligible, the 
uniform, the indivisible, and is in itself always absolutely 
constant is the soul, while on the other hand that which is 
most like the human, mortal, unintelligible, the complex 
and divisible and never remaining totally consistent within 
itself is the body. Do we have anything else to say to coun- 
ter this, Cebes, whereby it is not so?” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“What then? If this is the case, isn’t it in the nature of 
things that the body will quickly disintegrate, but the soul 
on the other hand is altogether indissoluble, or something 
close to this?” 

“Of course.” 

“Now you know,” he said, “that whenever a person dies, 
the visible part of him, his body, even while it remains 
visible, which of course we call his corpse, is liable to 
disintegrate, fall to pieces and is dispersed. None of this 
happens immediately, but it survives for quite a long time, 
and if someone with a body in good condition dies, and at 
the right time of year, even more so. Now if the body is 
shrunk and embalmed as well, as they're embalmed in 
Egypt,’ it remains practically intact for an incalculable 
length of time, and, even if it decomposes, some parts of 
the body, the bones and sinews and everything of that sort 
are still so to speak immortal. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“On the other hand does the soul then, the invisible 


60 The importance of Egypt in Plato’s writings is widely at- 
tested, often as an example of permanence, e.g., Leg. 2.656dff., 
660c. 
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part, which makes its way to another place of that kind, 
noble, pure and invisible: Hades in the true sense,®! to be 
with the good and wise god where, if the god wills it, my 
soul too must go directly—will this soul of ours, being 
naturally of such a kind, be immediately dispersed and 
destroyed when it is separated from the body, as most 
people say? Far from it, my dear Cebes and Simmias; on 
the contrary, it’s much more as follows: if it is pure when 
it separates off and drags nothing of the body with it since 
it has not willingly had any association with it in life, but 
has avoided it and drawn itself together into itself, since 
this has always been its habit—that is nothing other than 
practicing philosophy correctly and, in fact, practicing 
dying readily. Or would this not be the way to cultivate 
dying?” 

“Yes, absolutely.” 

“Being in such a condition, does it then make for what 
is like it, the invisible, the divine and immortal and wise, 
and on arriving there isn’t it’s lot to be happy, being rid of 
wandering aimlessly, foolishness, fears, wild sexual pas- 
sions and the other human evils, and, just as it’s said of the 
initiated, does it not truly spend the rest of time among 
the gods? Are we to put it like this, Cebes, or in a differ- 
ent way?” 

“Zeus, no! Just like this,” said Cebes. 

“On the other hand, in my view, if when it is released 
from the body it is polluted and uncleansed, in that it has 


back to Hom. Il. 5.84445, where the goddess Athena puts on the 
“cap of Hades” to make herself invisible. In Crat. 404b, however, 
Plato rejects this derivation in favor of a connection with the 
Greek for “to know” (eidenai). 
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been continually with the body and serving it and loving 
it, and so bewitched by it and the influence of its desires 
and pleasures as to think that nothing is real but the cor- 
poreal, which one can touch and see and drink and eat and 
use for sexual pleasure, and it has become used to hating, 
fearing, and avoiding what is obscure and invisible to the 
eyes, but intelligible and to be grasped by philosophy: do 
you think the soul in this state would be released untar- 
nished alone by itself?” 

“In no way whatsoever,” he said. 

“No, I think it will have been bound up with the cor- 
poreal, which the association and close proximity of the 
body has made naturally ingrained in it, because of con- 
tinual association and frequent practice?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And you must suppose, my friend, that this corporeal 
element is weighty and heavy, earthy and visible. Indeed 
such a soul that has this is weighed down and dragged back 
to the visible world by fear of both the invisible and Hades, 
so it’s said, circling aimlessly among the tombstones and 
graves, among which indeed some shadowy apparitions of 
souls have actually been seen, the kind of images that such 
souls produce that have not been released in a pure state, 
but having a share in the visible can thus be seen.”® 

“It seems likely, Socrates.” 

“Indeed it is likely, Cebes, and in no respect are they 
the souls of good people, but of inferior ones that are 
forced to roam about in such places paying the price for 


62 An adaptation by Plato of a popular and traditional belief 
in ghosts haunting their graves and unable to find release, to the 
idea of souls as semivisible, because weighted down with corpo- 
real elements and unable to depart to the other world. 
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their former way of life that was evil. Moreover they roam 
about to the point when through their desire for their close 
companion, the corporeal, they are bound again to the 
body. And as you’d expect they're bound to whatever char- 
acters they actually cultivated in their lifetime.” 

“What types do you mean by this, Socrates?” 

“For example those who have indulged in gluttony, out- 
rageous behavior and love of drinking and haven’t been on 
their guard against them are likely to take the form of the 
family of asses and such animals. Or do you not think so?” 

“Oh I do. What you say is very likely.” 

“And those who have given priority to injustice, tyr- 
anny, and stealing belong to the family of wolves, hawks 
and kites: or where else do we say such souls go?” 

“Doubtless,” said Cebes, “into such families.” 

“So it’s clear then,” he said, “that wherever the others 
go is in each case according to the similarity of their train- 
ing, isn’t itP” 

“It’s clear indeed,” he said, “of course.” 

“So are the happiest of these and those who go to the 
best place the ones who have practiced common and civic 
virtue, which they actually call temperance and justice, 
which have come about from habit and practice without 
philosophy and reason?” 

“In what respect are these the happiest?” 

“In that it’s likely that these return to a civic and culti- 
vated family, such as of bees perhaps, or wasps, or ants, or 
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back again to the very same one, the human race, and from 
them we get men of moderation.”® 

“That’s likely.” 

“But for one who hasn’t practiced philosophy and 
who leaves without being thoroughly purified it isn’t sanc- 
tioned to go to the family of gods, unless he is a lover 
of learning. This is the reason, my friends Simmias and 
Cebes, that those who are rightly philosophers abstain 
from all bodily desires, strengthen their resolve and do not 
surrender themselves to them, not through any fear of 
squandering their resources, or poverty like the majority 
of lovers of money; nor again do they keep away from them 
through fear of dishonor or the disgrace of depravity such 
as those who are ambitious to rule and be respected.” 

“No, for that would not be fitting, Socrates,” said 
Cebes. 

“Indeed it would not, by Zeus,” he said. “That’s why, 
Cebes, those who care in some way for their own soul, but 
do not live getting their bodies into shape, dismiss all these 
people; they don’t proceed on the same principles as the 
others do—men who don’t know where they’re going; but 
they themselves consider that they must not do anything 
contrary to philosophy, and by both the release of the soul 
and its purification they are turned this way and follow it 
where it leads.” 

“How, Socrates?” 


64 For those practicing virtues for prudential reasons, whom 


genuine philosophers avoid, see above, 68dff. For “those who are 
ambitious to rule,” see Resp. 8.545bff., on the “Timarchic Man.” 
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“TI tell you,” he said. “You see those who love learning 
recognize that philosophy takes in hand their soul, which 
is utterly bound up in the body and fastened to it and 
forced to examine reality through it, as if through prison 
bars, but not by itself on its own, and is wallowing in total 
ignorance; and philosophy has discerned that the cunning 
thing about the prison is that it comes from desire, as if 
the prisoner were himself the chief accomplice in his be- 
ing tied up. So what I’m saying is that the lovers of learn- 
ing recognize that philosophy, in taking their soul in hand 
in this state, gently reassures it and tries to release it by 
demonstrating that inquiry through the eyes is full of de- 
ception, as also is that through the ears and the other 
senses. It persuades it to retreat from these senses except 
where it is necessary to use them, and encourages the soul 
to gather and collect itself together and trust nothing else 
but itself in itself, whichever of the realities alone by itself 
it thinks about alone by itself; but to consider nothing as 
true that it examines through other means, what is variable 
in varying conditions: that kind of thing is perceivable and 
visible, but the soul sees what is intelligible and invisible. 
So thinking it mustn’t oppose this release, the soul of a 
true philosopher for that reason keeps away from plea- 
sures, desires, pains, and fears as far as it can, reckoning 
that whenever you're over much affected by pleasure or 
pain or fear or desire you don’t suffer so great harm from 
these, the ones that you’d think, for example falling ill, or 
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spending money on your desires, but you do suffer the 
greatest and ultimate of all evils and take no account of it.” 

“What is this, Socrates?” said Cebes. 

“That the soul of every person, at the same time as 
experiencing extreme pleasure or pain over something, is 
compelled to suppose that whatever it is suffering in par- 
ticular is the most palpable and most real, even though it’s 
not so. Things like this are especially those seen, or is that 
not so?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Isn't it in this experience that the soul is especially 
bound fast by the body?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Because each pleasure and pain fixes it as if with a nail 
and pins it to the body and makes it body-like, supposing 
that whatever the body says is the truth. You see as a re- 
sult of sharing the body's beliefs and enjoying the same 
things, it’s compelled, I think, to become the same in its 
habits and upbringing that are such that it never reaches 
Hades in purity but must always depart infected by the 
body, so that it quickly falls back into another body again 
and grows there like a seed sown, and as a result of this 
has no part in communion with the divine, the pure and 
uniform.” 

“What you say is very true, Socrates,” said Cebes. 

“These then are the reasons, Cebes, why those who are 
justly lovers of learning are orderly and courageous, not 
the reasons given by the majority of people: or do you 
think otherwise?” 


65 I.e., for the prudential reasons outlined at 82c. 
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“No, indeed I don’t!” 

“Indeed no; but the soul of a philosophic man would 
reason it out in this way: and it wouldn’t think that phi- 
losophy is obliged to set it free, yet that when philosophy 
has freed it, it should of its own accord hand itself back to 
pleasure and pain and bind itself up with them again and 
carry out a never-ending task of a Penelope working away 
in reverse at some kind of loom.® Rather, in bringing 
about a respite from these emotions, following reason and 
being always engaged in it, contemplating the truth, the 
divine and not what is based on opinion, and being nour- 
ished by it, it believes it must live in this way as long as it 
lives, and when it dies and reaches what is akin to it and 
of like nature, be rid of human evils. Indeed from such 
nurture and having practiced these things, Simmias and 
Cebes, there is no danger that it will fear that, torn apart 
in its separation from the body it may depart, blown away 
by the winds, go flying off, and no longer be anything any- 
where at all.” 

Now after Socrates had spoken, there was silence for a 
long time. And Socrates, by the look of him, was him- 
self absorbed in the argument he had given, and so were 
the majority of us. Cebes and Simmias were talking to- 
gether quietly and when he saw this Socrates asked them 
both: “What’s this? Surely you don’t think what’s been dis- 
cussed isn’t enough? To be sure, there are still plenty of 
doubts and counterattacks to be made if one’s really going 


father-in-law, Laertes, and, prolonging the task to avoid remar- 


riage to one of her pressing suitors, she worked “in reverse,” by 
unpicking at night what she had woven during the day. 
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to explore them adequately. Now if you’re contemplating 
something else, I’m speaking beside the point. But if you 
have any problems about any of these matters, don’t hesi- 
tate to speak and go through them yourselves, if it seems 
to you it could somehow have been argued better; and 
what's more, take me along with you too if you think you 
can make better progress with my help.” 

Simmias accordingly said: “Well, Socrates, PI] tell you 
the truth. You see each of us has been at a loss for some 
time and has been nudging and urging the other to ask 
questions in our eagerness to hear the answer, but hesitat- 
ing to cause trouble in case it seems tactless to you in view 
of your present misfortune.” 

And when he heard this he chuckled quietly and said: 
“Dear me, Simmias! Pd find it truly difficult to persuade 
other people that I don’t consider my present position to 
be a misfortune when I can’t even persuade both of you, 
but you're afraid that I’m now somewhat more disgruntled 
than in my past life. Moreover it seems you think I’m in- 
ferior in my prophesying to the swans who, when they 
perceive that they must die, although they could sing be- 
fore, they now sing at their loudest and most beautiful, 
rejoicing in the fact that they're about to go to the god 
whose servants they are.6” But human beings, because of 
their own fear of dying, interpret the swans wrongly and 
say they’re lamenting death and singing out through grief, 
and they don’t take into account that no bird sings when 
it’s hungry or cold, or suffering any other kind of distress, 


67 For swans singing at approaching death, cf. Aesch. Ag. 
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not even the nightingale or the swallow or the hoopoe, 
who they say are lamenting and singing through grief. 
But it doesn’t seem to me they’re grieving, nor are the 
swans, but rather, I believe, in as much as they belong to 
Apollo, they have both prophetic power, and are singing 
with foreknowledge of good things in Hades and are tak- 
ing delight on that day more than ever before. As for my- 
self, I think that I am a fellow servant with the swans and 
am under the divine protection of the same god; and I’m 
not worse than they are as regards my powers of prophecy 
from my master, nor am I any more downhearted than 
they are in giving up my life. Well, for this reason you 
must speak up and ask whatever you want, as long as the 
eleven Athenian men allow it.”7° 

“You're right,” said Simmias, “and PII tell you what 
puzzles me, and in turn this man here will do likewise 
where he doesn’t accept what’s been said.7! You see, Soc- 
rates, in regard to these matters it seems to me, as perhaps 
it does to you too, that sure knowledge in this life is either 
something impossible, or very difficult. Yet again not to 
test what's being said about them in every way and to give 
up before one tires of looking at them from every angle is 
the mark of a very feebleminded person. You see you’ve 
got to achieve at least one of the following regarding this: 
either learn or discover for yourself how things are, or if 
this is impossible, at least take the best of men’s argu- 


69 For S. as prophet, see Ap. 39c, Cri. 44a. 

70 See above, n. 12. 

71 For the counterarguments of Simmias and Cebes, see In- 
troduction to Phaedo, section 3 (vii). 
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ments, those hardest to refute, and risk sailing your course 
through life riding on this, as it were on a raft,” unless you 
might be able to proceed with your journey more safely 
and with less danger on a more secure vessel, some divine 
doctrine. And so now I shall not be ashamed to ask a ques- 
tion, since this is what you’re asking for, nor shall I reprove 
myself in the future for not saying now what I think. From 
my point of view, Socrates, when I consider what's been 
said to me and to him, I don’t think it’s been discussed 
altogether adequately.” 

And Socrates replied: “yes, maybe your view is correct, 
my friend, but tell me in what particular respect inade- 
quate.” 

“In this way, I think at least,” he said: “the way in which 
one could use this same argument about tuning a lyre and 
its strings, that the attunement” is something invisible, 
incorporeal and very beautiful and divine within the tuned 
lyre, but the lyre itself and the strings are material and 
corporeal objects, composite as well as earthly and related 
to what is mortal. So if someone smashes the lyre, or cuts 
or breaks the strings, if one were to confidently affirm the 
same argument as you did that that attunement must still 
exist and not be lost—for there could be no way that the 
lyre and its strings, being naturally perishable, still exist 
once they are broken, and yet the attunement that is akin 
and related to the divine and the immortal, should have 
perished before the mortal—on the contrary, you would 
say that the tuning must itself still exist somewhere and 


72 Plato possibly has the raft of Odysseus in mind, Hom. Od. 
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that the wood and the strings will rot before anything hap- 
pens to it. And in actual fact, Socrates, I do think you 
yourself have contemplated the idea that some such thing 
as this is what we assume the soul to be: just as our bodies 
are in tension and held together by hot and cold and dry 
and wet” and other such things, our soul is also a mix- 
ture and a tuning of these same things when these are 
combined with each other in a good and balanced way. If 
therefore the soul really is some kind of tuning, it’s clear 
that when our body is loosened or stretched out of propor- 
tion through diseases and other mishaps, necessity im- 
mediately begins to destroy the soul, no matter how di- 
vine it is, just as the other attunements in our musical 
sounds and all the works of our craftsmen, but the rem- 
nants of each body stay around for a long time until they 
are burned up or rot away. So consider what we'll say in 
answer to this argument, if one were to claim that the soul, 
being a mixture of the elements in the body is the first to 
perish in what we call death.” 

Then Socrates opened his eyes wide, as he used to on 
many an occasion, smiled and said: “Well, what Simmias 
says is a fair objection. If then any of you has a more ready 
answer than I do, why doesn’t he answer? For he does 
seem to be getting a grip on the argument in no mean 
fashion. However, before answering I think we should first 
hear from Cebes what he in his turn can invoke against my 
argument so that when we have had time we can deliber- 
ate what we'll say. Then when we’ve heard him we can go 
along with them if they seem to strike the right note at all, 


74 For this idea, see the fifth-century Pythagorean Alemaeon, 
DK 24B4, 
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or if not we can then put our case for the argument at that 
point. Well come on, Cebes,” he said, “tell us what was it 
that was still bothering you.” 

“I certainly will tell you,” said Cebes. “You see it seems 
to me that the argument is still in the same place and is 
open to the same objection as we were stating before.” 
You see, with regard to the theory that our soul existed 
even before coming to its present form, I do not retract 
my opinion that that has been very neatly and, if it’s not an 
exaggeration to say so, quite satisfactorily proven. But that 
it still exists somewhere when we die I don’t think is right 
in this respect. I don’t go along with Simmias’ objection 
that the soul is not stronger or more enduring than the 
body: I think it is far superior in all these respects. Why 
then, the argument would run, are you still not convinced 
when you see what is actually the weaker part still in exis- 
tence when the person dies? Don’t you think the part that 
survives longer must be preserved during this time? Bear- 
ing this in mind, consider if in the following respect I’m 
right; I, like Simmias it seems, need an illustration.” You 
see it seems to me that what is being said is as if someone 
used this argument about an old man, a weaver who has 
died, saying that the man hasn’t died, but is somewhere 
safe and sound, and one would offer as proof that the 
cloak, which he had woven himself and was wearing, is still 
in one piece and hasn’t perished, and if you weren't con- 
vinced he’d ask whether a member of the human race was 
longer-living than a cloak that was in use and being worn. 


75 At 77b1ff. 76 An eikén (image, allegory), a device 


frequently used by Plato as part of an argumentative strategy (see, 
e.g., Resp. 6.488a-e). 
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And when the answer duly came that man’s life is much 
longer, he’d think it had been demonstrated that the man 
is assuredly intact since the object with the shorter life 
hadn't perished. But I don’t think this is the case, Sim- 
mias. Consider for yourself what I’m saying. Everyone 
would take it that he who says this is talking nonsense. You 
see this weaver of ours, though he’d woven and worn out 
many such garments, perished after they did, though there 
were many of them; but I imagine he died before the last 
one; and yet a man is not, for all that, at all inferior or 
weaker than a cloak. I think the soul's relation with the 
body would admit this same analogy and anyone saying the 
very same things about them would seem to be talking 
sense, namely: the soul is something longer-lived and the 
body something weaker and shorter-lived. But while one 
would say that each of the souls wears out many bodies, 
especially if it lives for many years—you see if the body 
were to change and wear out while the person is still alive, 
yet the soul would continually weave anew what is worn 
out—however when the soul perishes it would actually 
have to have on the final garment and perish before this 
one alone, and when the soul has perished, then at last the 
body would reveal its natural weakness and after rotting 
away quickly it would be gone. Consequently by this argu- 
ment it’s not yet worth believing with any confidence that 
when we die our soul still exists somewhere. You see if 
anyone were to agree with someone arguing even more 
than what you're claiming, conceding to him that our 
souls existed not only in the time before we were born 
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even, but there’s nothing to stop us saying that when we 
die the souls of some continue to exist, will exist and will 
be born and die over and over again, the soul being so 
strong by nature that it can withstand being born many 
times—but granted that, one may still not agree the point 
that it doesn’t suffer in the many processes of being born 
and end up by dying altogether in one of its deaths, and 
were one to say that no one knows whether this is the 
particular death and the release from the body that brings 
destruction to the soul (for it's impossible for any one of 
us to perceive)—well, if this is the case, it’s not right for 
anyone whatsoever to face death confidently, unless he’s 
stupid, who hasn’t the means to prove that the soul is 
something immortal and indestructible in every respect. 
But if not, anyone on the point of death must always be 
afraid for his own soul, that it will be completely destroyed 
in its present separation from the body.” 

Now when we all heard them saying this we felt very 
uncomfortable, as we said to each other afterward, be- 
cause after being very much won over by the earlier dis- 
cussion, they seemed to have thrown us into confusion 
again and to have destroyed our conviction not only of 
what had been said earlier, but also of what was going to 
be said later, afraid that we were in fact worthless as judges 
or even that the arguments themselves were not to be 
relied on. 

E. Heavens above, Phaedo, I feel really sorry for you. 
Because now I’ve heard the sort of things you were say- 
ing, it occurs to me: “What argument can we still rely on? 
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How very plausible was the argument Socrates was put- 
ting forward and yet it has now fallen into discredit.” You 
see this argument that our soul is a kind of attunement has 
a remarkable hold on me now and always has; and as I was 
reminded, as it were, when it was mentioned, that I myself 
had come to that conclusion before. Indeed I very much 
need some other argument as it were from scratch that will 
persuade me that when someone dies the soul doesn’t 
perish along with him. So tell me in Zeus’ name in what 
way did Socrates proceed with the argument? Did he 
clearly become at all agitated as you say you all did: or not, 
but instead set about calmly rescuing the argument? And 
did he do so satisfactorily, or did he fall short? Go through 
it all as precisely as you can. 

P. Well then, Echecrates, although I’ve frequently 
been amazed at Socrates, I’ve never been more full of 
admiration than I was when I was with him then. Now 
his having something to say was perhaps not unexpected, 
but the first thing I myself was particularly struck by was 
his pleasant, kindly and respectful reception of the young 
men’s argument, then how shrewdly he noticed what 
effect the arguments had had on us, then how well he 
treated us and rallied us like troops who’ve been routed 
and defeated, and brought us round to follow up and con- 
sider the argument with him. 

E. Indeed! How did he do that? 

P. I'll tell you. You see I happened to be sitting on his 
right beside his couch on a low stool and he was much 
higher up than I was. So he stroked my head and squeezed 
the hairs on my neck—you see whenever he had the 
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chance he used to make fun of my hair—“Well tomorrow 
perhaps, Phaedo,” he said, “you'll cut off these beautiful 
locks.” 

“It looks like it, Socrates,” I said. 

“You won't, if you do as I say.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“TIl cut mine off and you'll cut yours off today,” he said, 
“if our argument dies and we can’t bring it back to life. 
And for myself, if I were you and the argument escaped 
my clutches, I’d make an oath like the Argives and not cut 
my hair before ld returned to the battle and defeated 
Simmias’ and Cebes’ argument.””” 

“Well,” I said, “not even Heracles is said to be able to 
fight against two.” 

“Well, call on me too,” he said, “as your Iolaus while 
there’s still daylight.” 

“Then I call on you,” I said, “not as Heracles calling on 
Iolaus, but as Iolaus calling on Heracles,”” 

“It makes no difference,” he said, “but firstly let’s make 
sure we suffer no mishap.” 

“Such as?” I asked. 

“Lets not become misologists,” he said, “like those 
who become misanthropists, since one couldn’t undergo a 
greater mishap,” he said, “than hating arguments.” Misol- 


78 Heracles, while fighting the Hydra, was himself attacked by 
a crab and called on his nephew Iolaus for help (see Euthyd. 
297c). P., as the weaker partner, is Iolaus helping the Herculean 
S. in the fight against “two” (i.e., Simmias and Cebes as Hydra 
and crab, respectively). 79 The misologos is opposed to the 
philologos, the “lover of argument,” i.e., the philosopher in Resp. 
3,411d (see also La. 188c). 
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ogy and misanthropy originate from the same practice. 
You see misanthropy comes on when, without expertise,®° 
one trusts someone implicitly, regarding the person as en- 
tirely true, sound, and trustworthy, and discovering a little 
later that that person is good for nothing and untrust- 
worthy, and then it happens again with another person. 
When someone has had frequent experience of this, espe- 
cially at the hands of those he’d consider to be his closest 
and dearest friends, the final result is that he often ends 
up quarreling, hates them all and considers there’s nothing 
sound at all in anyone. Or haven’t you ever yourself ob- 
served this happening?” 

“Indeed I have,” he said. 

“So isn’t this disgraceful,” he asked, “and isn’t it clear 
that such a person was trying to have dealings with people 
when he didn’t have any skill in the understanding of hu- 
man behavior? You see if he did this with skill he’d have 
considered them as they are, the good and the bad each 
very few in number, and the majority in between.” 

“How do you mean?” I said. 

“As in the case of very small and very large objects,” he 
said. “Do you think you’d find anything rarer than an ex- 
ceedingly large or an exceedingly small human being, or 
dog or anything else whatever? Or again something very 
fast or slow, ugly or beautiful, white or blackP Or haven’t 
you noticed that the outermost extremes of all such things 
are few and far between, whereas in between there are 
plenty in abundance?” 


80 Expertise: techné = “skill,” “craft,” to distinguish it from 


phronésis, sophia, used by Plato in Phaedo to denote the knowl- 
edge of philosophers, i.e., “wisdom.” See also 89e6, 8; 90b7. 
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“Indeed, I have,” I said. 

“So do you think then,” he said, “that if a competition 
in wickedness were proposed the first to show up would 
be very few even there?” 

“It seems likely,” I said. 

“Likely, yes,” he said, “but arguments don’t resemble 
people in that way, but I was following the route you were 
taking just now. The resemblance is rather in the previous 
example, where when someone believes a certain argu- 
ment is true without having the skill of argumentation, and 
then a little later it seems false to him: sometimes it is, 
sometimes it isn’t; and again with another and another, and 
you know that it’s those especially who spend their time in 
disputations are the ones who end up thinking they’re very 
wise and that they alone have observed that nothing is 
sound or irrefutable, either in things or arguments, but 
everything that exists flows back and forth just like the 
Euripus and never stays in place for any length of time.”®! 

“What you're saying is absolutely true,” I said. 

“Well then, Phaedo,” he said, “It would be a wretched 
experience if, when there really is some true, irrefutable 
argument, and one that it’s possible to grasp, then, by as- 
sociation with the sort of arguments sometimes appearing 
to be actually true, sometimes not, a person blamed nei- 
ther himself nor his lack of skill, but as a result of his 


by fifth-century Sophists “looking for victory” (cf. philonikés, 
91a3), as in the “Twin Arguments” (Dissoi Logoi, DK B90; see 
Waterfield, 285ff.), and the sophists Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus in Euthyd. 275bff. See also Protagoras on “man is the 
measure of all things,” DK 80B1, combined with Heracliteanism 
(matter in continual flux) at Theaet. 152-60. 
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distress were to end up gladly shifting the blame from 
himself onto the arguments and henceforth spend the rest 
of his life hating and disparaging the arguments, and be 
deprived both of the truth and knowledge of the realities.” 

“Zeus!” I said, “Wretched indeed.” 

“Then,” he said, “let’s beware of this first, and let’s not 
allow into the soul the thought that there’s probably noth- 
ing sound in the arguments, but much rather the fact that 
we're not yet sound enough, but have to be bold and de- 
termined to achieve soundness: you and the rest of you for 
the sake of the whole of your life to come; but in my case, 
because of my actual death, since it’s possible that at the 
present moment I’m not philosophically prepared for this 
actual event but, like those who are entirely lacking in 
education, am looking for victory. You see whenever these 
people dispute something, they don’t give any thought to 
the truth of the topics under discussion, but are only eager 
about how their own position on these topics appears to 
those who are present. And I think I shall only differ from 
them in the present circumstances to this extent: for I shall 
not be concerned how what I say will appear to be true to 
those who are here, except incidentally, but how above all 
else the situation will appear to me myself. For, I reckon, 
my good friend (and note how greedy I am!), if what I say 
is actually true, it’s good to be persuaded by it. But if there 
is nothing for me when I’m dead, still at any rate, during 
this actual period before my death, my lamenting will be 
less distressing to those present and this ignorance of mine 
won't last—that would be bad—but in a little while will be 
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at an end. So, thus prepared, Simmias and Cebes, I pro- 
ceed to the argument. But as for you, if you do as I tell you 
and think little of Socrates, but much more of the truth, if 
you think I’m telling the truth agree with me, but if not, 
resist with every argument you’ve got, while taking care 
that I don’t deceive both myself and you in my enthusiasm, 
and won't get away like a bee leaving its sting behind.” 

“Well, lets go on,” he said. “Firstly, remind me what 
you were saying, in case I don’t appear to have remem- 
bered. Now, Simmias J think is not convinced and is afraid 
that the soul, despite being something more divine and 
more beautiful than the body, none the less may perish 
first as it’s some form of attunement. Cebes on the other 
hand, I thought, agreed with me this much at least, that 
the soul is something that lives longer than the body, but 
what isn’t clear to everyone is whether after wearing out 
many bodies many times the soul leaves the final body and 
that’s when it perishes itself and that is the actual death 
itself, the destruction of the soul, since the body in fact 
never stops dying at all.8? So is it anything other than this 
that we have to look at, Simmias and Cebes?” 

Well, they both agreed that this was it. 

“Do you not accept all the previous arguments,” he 
said, “or just some and not others?” 

“Some, not others,” they said. 

“What then do you say about that argument in which 
we said that learning is recollection, and this being the 


82 For these arguments of Simmias and Cebes, see above, 
85e—86d and 86e-88c, respectively. 
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case the soul must have existed somewhere else before it 
was bound up with the body?” 

“I,” said Cebes, “was wonderfully convinced by it then 
and stick by it now like no other argument.” 

“Yes, and I too am the same,” said Simmias, “and I’d 
be very surprised if I ever had any other view, on this 
subject at least.” 

And Socrates said: “Well, you must change your mind, 
my Theban friend, if your belief stands that an attunement 
is a composite thing, and that the soul is an attunement 
made up of tensions across the body. You see I don’t think 
you'd permit yourself to say that the attunement was al- 
ready composed before those parts from which it was to 
be made up existed. Or would you accept that?” 

“Not at all, Socrates.” 

“Are you aware then,” he said, “that what you’re saying 
amounts to this, that when you say the soul exists before 
it even goes into the form and body of a human being, it 
exists as a composite of those things that don’t yet exist? 
You see this attunement of yours isn’t the sort of thing to 
which you're likening it, but the lyre, the strings and the 
notes come into being first, as yet untuned, but the attune- 
ment is the last thing of all to be put together and the first 
to perish. So how does this argument of yours chime in 
with that one?” 

“It doesn’t at all,” said Simmias. 

“And yet,” he said, “if any other argument ought to be 
in tune, it certainly ought to be the argument about at- 
tunement.” 

“It ought,” said Simmias, 
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“Then this argument of yours doesn’t chime in,” he 
said. “So consider whether you prefer the argument that 
learning is recollection, or that the soul is an attunement.” 

“I much prefer the former one, Socrates,” he said, “as 
the latter came to me without proof, with some probability 
and plausibility, which is how it commends itself to most 
people. But I’m aware that arguments that construct their 
proof through probabilities are deceptive and if you don’t 
watch them very carefully, they deceive you both in geom- 
etry and all other subjects. But the argument about recol- 
lection and learning has been made by means of a hypoth- 
esis worth accepting. It’s been stated, surely, that our soul, 
even before it reaches a body, exists in a similar way to how 
the essence itself exists under the name ‘that which is.’ 
This, I’m convinced, I’ve accepted on adequate and cor- 
rect grounds. So for this reason it seems I mustn’t accept 
that the soul is an attunement either from my own reason- 
ing or anyone else’s.” 

“But what about looking at it in the following way, Sim- 
mias,” he said. “Do you think it’s appropriate for an attune- 
ment, or any other means of putting things together, to be 
any different from those components of which it is com- 
posed?”%4 

“Not at all.” 

“And again, I think, presumably what it does, or has 
done to it wouldn't be different from what they do and 
have done to them?” He agreed. 


83 Or, on the manuscript reading (retained by Burnet in 
OCT"), “... exists just as the essence belonging to it [the soul] 
exists under the name ... ” (see textual note). 84 For the 
soul as a harmony or “attunement,” see above, 86b-c. 
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“Then we should certainly not expect an attunement to 
lead the parts from which it is made up, but rather follow 
them.” He thought so too. 

“Then it’s quite impossible that attunement undergoes 
movement in the opposite direction, or makes a sound or 
anything else in opposition to its own parts.” 

“Indeed, quite impossible,” he said. 

“What follows then? Isn't every attunement naturally 
an attunement in whatever way it’s been tuned?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Isn’t it the case” he said, “that if it were tuned more 
and to a greater extent (if it’s possible to do this), it would 
be more of an attunement and greater, and if it were done 
less and to a lesser extent, it would be less and to a lesser 
extent, wouldn’t itP” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well then, is this then the case with the soul, so that 
it’s it possible that, even to the smallest degree, one soul 
can be more a soul than another soul and to a greater ex- 
tent, or be less and to a lesser extent, this very thing, a 
soul?” 

“In no way whatsoever,” he replied. 

“Come on then,” he said, “Zeus help us! Do we talk of 
one soul having intelligence, excellence and being good, 
and another with no intelligence, depraved, and being 
bad? And is this correct?” 

“It is indeed.” 

“Then what would one of those who hold that soul is 
an attunement say these things in the souls, that is excel- 
lence and evil, are? Would it be that there is yet another 
attunement and lack of it? And the one that’s been tuned, 
the good one, being an attunement, also has within it an- 
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other attunement, but the one that’s untuned is by itself 
and doesn’t have another one in it?” 

“I can’t say myself,” said Simmias, “but it’s clear that it’s 
the sort of thing he who holds that view would say.” 

“But it’s already been agreed,” he said, “that one soul 
is no more nor less a soul than another.® But this is the 
agreement that an attunement is no more an attunement, 
or to a greater extent, nor is it less an attunement, or toa 
lesser extent, than another. Isn’t that so?” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes, and an attunement that is neither more nor less 
is neither more nor less tuned. Isn’t that so?” 

“It is.” 

“Does the one neither more nor less tuned have more 
or less tuning, or the same amount?” 

“The same.” 

“So one soul, when it’s in no way more nor less itself 
than another, namely a soul, in that case is tuned neither 
more nor less?” 

“Yes.” 

“And being in this state it wouldn’t share any more in 
lack of tuning or attunement?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“And again in that state a soul wouldn’t have any more 
bad or good in it than another, if badness is a lack of tuning, 
and excellence is an attunement, would itP” 

“No.” 


85 At b4-7 above. 
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“Or rather, I suppose, according to the right reasoning, 
no soul will have anything bad in it if it is an attunement, 
for attunement is surely altogether just that: attunement, 
and will never participate in lack of attunement.” 

“Indeed no.” 

“Nor in that case could the soul, I suppose, being com- 
pletely soul have anything bad in it.” 

“How could it, given what's been said before?” 

“As a result of this argument then, we conclude that all 
souls of all living creatures will be equally good, if souls 
alike are equally just that: souls.” 

“So it seems to me, Socrates,” he said. 

“Do you really think,” he asked, “this reasoning is sound 
and the argument would have ended up like this if the 
hypothesis was right that the soul is an attunement?” 

“No, no matter how you argued it,” he said. 

“What then?” he said. “Of all the parts of a human be- 
ing, is it possible you’re saying anything other than that the 
soul rules, especially if it is an intelligent one?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Yielding to feelings in the body, or actually opposing 
them? I mean such as when you have a fever and are 
thirsty, it draws you to the opposite: not to drink, and if 
you're hungry: not to eat, and the countless other things I 
think where we see the soul opposing what’s going on in 
the body. Or is that not so?” 

“It certainly is so.” 


soul and the body) and at Resp. 441b—c quotes the former of the 


Homeric lines quoted below (d9-e1), on that occasion to demon- 
strate conflict within the soul. 
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“There again, didn’t we agree in our earlier discus- 
sion®’ that, assuming it’s an attunement, it would never 
be discordant with those things from which it’s made up, 
when they’re stretched or slackened or plucked, or what- 
ever is done to them, but would follow them and never 
lead them?” 

“We did agree,” he said, “of course.” 

“Well then? Doesn’t it now appear to us to be working 
in entirely the opposite way, both leading the way for all 
those things they say it’s made up of and opposing practi- 
cally all of them throughout our whole life and dominating 
all our behavior, sometimes punishing us quite sternly, 
even painfully, using physical exercise and medicine, but 
sometimes more leniently with threats and warnings, by 
conversing with our passions, impulses and fears as if dis- 
tinct from them and they from it? For example, surely, just 
as Homer also put it in the Odyssey, where he says that 
Odysseus: 


Beat his breast and addressed his heart in reproach: 


Be strong, my heart: you have endured worse than 
this before® 


Do you think he composed this thinking that the soul is 
actually an attunement and is the kind of thing that is 
guided by the feelings of the body; did he not believe 
rather that it was the kind of thing that both leads and is 
master of these feelings, being itself something far more 
divine than befits attunement?” 

“Zeus, Socrates, that’s how it seems to me!” 


87 At 93a6ff. 88 Hom. Od. 20.17~-18. 
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“In that case, my dear friend, there’s no way it can be 
right for us to say that a soul is a kind of attunement, be- 
cause it seems we'd be agreeing neither with Homer the 
divinely inspired poet, nor with our actual selves.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “as regards Harmonia of 
Thebes it seems things have turned out moderately propi- 
tious for us, but as for Cadmus, Cebes,” he said, “how shall 
we appease him, and with what argument?”®? 

“It looks to me,” said Cebes, “as if you’re about to find 
a way. For me at least you propounded the latter argu- 
ment against tuning wonderfully unexpectedly. You see 
when Simmias was arguing and having problems I was 
very much wondering if anyone would be able to handle 
his argument. So it seemed very remarkable to me that 
straightaway it did not withstand the first attack of your 
argument. Indeed I wouldn't be surprised if the argument 
of Cadmus” were to suffer the same fate.” 

“My good man,” said Socrates, “don’t boast too loudly 
in case some malign spirit turns the future discussion of 
ours upside down. But anyway the god will take care of 
that: but let us ‘advance’ in Homeric fashion and try and 
see if there’s anything in what you say. Indeed the nub of 
the matter you're investigating is this: you require it to 
have been demonstrated that our soul is indestructible 
and immortal if a philosopher, taking heart when on the 
point of dying and thinking that after his death he'll fare 
in a better way over there than if he’d died having lived a 


89 Harmonia (attunement) was in legend the wife of Cadmus 


of Thebes (the city of Cebes and Simmias). 90 I.e., that of 
Cebes, above 87aff., summarized by S. at 95c-e below. 
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different kind of life, is not to find his confidence senseless 
and silly. And to demonstrate that the soul is something 
strong and godlike, and was already in existence before we 
became human beings you say does nothing to prevent all 
this indicating not immortality, but only that a soul is very 
long-lived and existed somewhere before for an unimagi- 
nable length of time and both knew and did many kinds 
of things. But the fact is it was no more deathless for all 
that, but even its very entry into a human body was the 
beginning of its destruction, like a disease; and in fact it 
lives this life in distress and ends up finally being de- 
stroyed in so-called death. Furthermore you say it makes 
no difference whether it enters the body once or many 
times, at any rate as far as our individual fears are con- 
cerned. You see it makes sense for someone to be afraid, 
unless he’s an idiot, if he doesn’t know or have some argu- 
ment to offer that it is immortal. I think this is roughly 
what you're saying, Cebes. And I am reviewing this posi- 
tion a number of times on purpose so we don’t miss any- 
thing, and so that, if you wish, you may add or withdraw 
anything.” 

And Cebes said: “Well there’s nothing I want to with- 
draw or add for the moment. That is what I’m saying.” 

So after a long pause wrapped up in his own thoughts 
Socrates said: “What you’re looking for, Cebes, is no small 
matter. You see it needs a complete and thorough exami- 
nation of the cause®! of coming into being and passing 
away. So I'll go through my own experiences of these 


91 We translate aitia here as “cause”; it can also be translated 
as “explanation,” “reason”: i.e., why or how (in the broadest sense) 
something comes to be the way it is—a key term in the subse- 
quent argument. See esp. 96a8, e7; 97a4, a7, c2, d7, etc. below. 
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things with you, if you wish. Then if any of what I say 
seems useful to you, you'll be able to use it to secure con- 
viction about what you say.” 

“Well I certainly want that,” said Cebes. 

“Well then listen to what I’m about to say. You see, 
Cebes,” he said, “when I was young I was remarkably keen 
on the branch of knowledge that they call the investigation 
of nature. For it seemed to me a splendid thing to know 
the causes of why each thing comes into being, why it 
perishes and why it exists. I used to change my mind fre- 
quently, back and forth, when I first looked at things such 
as: is it when hot and cold begin to putrify, as some used 
to say, that living creatures are nurtured??? And whether 
blood, air, or fire are what we use to think with?? Or none 
of these? Is it the brain that gives us the sense of hearing, 
seeing and smell, and from these come memory and opin- 
ion, and from memory and opinion remaining fixed we get 
knowledge?™ And again when I looked at the destruction 
of these things as well as what was going on in the sky 
and on the earth I ended up thinking to myself that in 
relation to this kind of inquiry I was totally unsuited. I'll 
give you adequate proof of this. I became so thoroughly 
blinded as a result of my observation as to what I clearly 
knew previously, as things at least seemed to me and to 
others, that I unlearned even what I thought I knew be- 


93 Blood is associated with Empedocles (ca. 492-432) DK 
31B105; air with Anaximenes (fl. 546-525) DK 13B2, fire with 
Heraclitus (fl. ca. 500) DK 22B30 (Waterfield, 158, 18, 41-42). 

94 A theory associated with Alemaeon (DK 24A5). 
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fore this time, about why man grows, among many other 
things. You see before this I thought it was obvious to ev- 
eryone that it was through eating and drinking. For when- 
ever flesh is added to flesh as a result of eating, and bones 
to bones and so by the same argument everything else 
grows by adding to its own substance, then it is that what 
was a small body later becomes a large one, a small man 
becomes a big one. Such was my thinking then: don’t you 
think it reasonable?” 

“I do,” said Cebes. 

“Then again, consider these additional cases: you see I 
used to think I thought it sufficient that when a large man 
was standing beside a small one it appeared he was bigger 
just by the head, and likewise with horses. And again still 
clearer than these, I thought that the number 10 is greater 
than the number 8 on account of its having the extra 2, and 
the double cubit was greater than a cubit on account of 
exceeding it by a half.”°5 

“And what's your view on this now?” asked Cebes. 

“Zeus! I suppose I’m a long way from thinking I know 
the explanation of any of these things, given that I don’t 
even accept that when you add one to one, either the one 
to which it’s added becomes two, or the one that’s added, 
or that the one that’s added and the one it’s added to be- 
come two on account of the one being added to the other. 
You see I’m intrigued if, when each of them was separated 


95 J.e., on an analogy with the Presocratic theories of causa- 
tion, S. (ironically?) presents himself as originally thinking that 
there must be something responsible for differences in height, 
number, etc., just as eating, etc. adds flesh to flesh. 
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from each other, each of them was actually one and the 
two of them were not two at that point, but when they 
were placed together, this is indeed the reason for their 
becoming two, the combination of putting them together. 
Even if you divide one, I still can’t convince myself that 
this, the division, is actually the cause of the coming to be 
of two. For this is the opposite cause of what produced 
two in the former case, because then they were put close 
together and the one was added to the other, but now it’s 
because each is separated and taken away from the other. 
And I can’t even convince myself any longer that I under- 
stand why it is that one comes to be, or to put it simply, 
why anything else comes into being, or perishes, or just 
exists, according to this method of inquiry. I don’t accept 
it at all, but am concocting some other method of my own 
at random. 

“But when I once heard someone reading from a book 
of Anaxagoras,” so he said, saying that Mind is in fact the 
organizer and cause of everything, I liked this explanation 
and I thought it was somehow a good way of looking at it 
that the mind is the cause of everything, and I thought if 
this is right, then the mind in ordering everything orders 
and arranges each thing in the best possible way. So, if 
someone wants to find out the cause of how each thing 
comes into being, or perishes, or exists, he must find out 
in what way it’s best for it either to exist, or to undergo or 
do anything whatsoever. And indeed as a result of this line 


125). For the historical veracity of S.’s earlier interest in Anax- 
agoras and sixth-/fifth-century natural science generally, see In- 
troduction to Phaedo, section 3 (ix), n. 15. 
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of argument man should consider nothing else but what is 
the most excellent and best as regards both himself and 
everything else. Although this same man must know also 
what is worse: for understanding about these things is the 
same. Indeed as I thought about this I was delighted and 
thought I’d found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the cause of 
what exists in accordance with my own thinking, and that 
he’d first explain whether the earth is flat or spherical.’ 
And when he’d done that, he’d explain besides the cause 
and why it must be so, saying what is better and that it was 
better for it to be as it is. And if he were to say that it’s in 
the center, he’d also go on to explain that it’s better for it 
to be in the center and if he were to prove this, I was 
prepared not to hanker after any other kind of cause ever 
again. And furthermore I was prepared to pursue my in- 
quiries about the sun in the same way, and about the moon 
and the rest of the stars, both regarding their speed rela- 
tive to each other, their orbits and the rest of their char- 
acteristics, in whatever way it’s better for each one to act 
and be acted upon by these motions that they undergo. 
You see I would never have thought that in asserting that 
these things are ordered by mind he would cite any other 
cause for them than that it’s best for them to be just as they 
are. So when he had assigned the cause to each of them, 
and all in general, I thought he’d go on to explain what was 
best for each and what the common good was for all of 


also 108e5, 110b6). A flat earth was attributed to several Pre- 
socratics, including Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Democritus 
(see Arist. Cael. 294b13, Waterfield, 19). For an early theory of 
the earth at the center of the universe (97e7-98al), see Anaxi- 
mander (mid.-6th century) in Arist. Cael. 295b10, Waterfield, 16. 
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them. And I would not have parted with my hopes for a 
high price, but I got hold of the books® with all speed and 
read them as fast as I could so that I’d know as soon as 
possible what was the best and what was the worse. 
“From what were indeed wondrous expectations, my 
friend, I came hurtling down, since in the course of my 
reading I see a man not using his mind at all, nor assigning 
any causes to the arrangement of things, but assigning air 
and ether and waters and a lot of other strange things. And 
it seemed to me that my experience was exactly as if some- 
one, in saying that everything that Socrates does he does 
with mind and then in trying to say what the causes are of 
all the things I do, he’d say first of all that the reason that 
I’m now sitting here, is that my body is made up of bones 
and sinews, and whereas the bones are solid and sepa- 
rated from each other by joints, the sinews are such as to 
tense up and relax, and surround the bones along with 
flesh and skin that envelops them. So when the bones are 
being moved about in their joints, the relaxing and tensing 
of the sinews makes me somehow now able to move my 
limbs, and for this reason I’m sitting here with my limbs 
bent. What’s more on the subject of my conversing with 
you he’d tell you of other such causes, sounds, air, hearing 
and countless other things like them, neglecting to men- 
tion the real causes that, when the Athenians decided it 
was better for me to be convicted, I thought it better to 
be sitting here and more just that I remain and accept 
whatever sentence they passed, since, as I think, by the 


98 See above n. 96. The plural “books” indicates papyrus rolls. 


At Ap. 26e S. comments that Anaxagoras’ work was available for 
one drachma in the orchestra, an area of the Agora (marketplace). 
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dog,” these sinews and bones would have been some- 
where in Megara or Boeotia long ago, carried along by my 
opinion of what is best, if I hadn’t thought it was more just 
and finer to accept whatever sentence the state ordained 
instead of escaping and running away.! But to call things 
of this sort causes is just very odd. But if someone were to 
say that without having such things as bones and sinews 
and whatever else I’ve got, I wouldn’t be able to do what 
I consider right, he’d be telling the truth. However, to say 
that this is why I’m doing what I’m doing and I’m doing it 
by using my mind but not by choosing what is best would 
be an extremely sloppy way of expressing it. For not to 
be able to see the difference that one thing is the actual 
cause, but that without which the cause could never be the 
cause is something else! Which is what the majority seem 
to call the actual cause, using a name for it which doesn’t 
belong to it, groping about as if in the dark. Hence one 
person makes the earth be kept stationary by the heavens 
by placing a vortex round it, whereas another puts the air 
under it as a base as it were on a flat kneading trough.!® 
But the power for these things to be now placed as it is 
best for them—this they don’t look for, nor do they think 
that it has any divine force, but believe that one day they 
can find an Atlas stronger and more immortal! more 


101 For the vortex, cf. Empedocles (Arist. Cael. 300b2-3, 
Waterfield, 120-21); flat kneading-trough, cf. Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus (Arist. Cael. 294b13-17, Waterfield, 19). 
Both the vortex and the kneading-trough are satirized in Ar. 
Clouds, 828, 678. 

102 Atlas, in myth a god (a Titan) who sustains the world on 
his shoulders. 
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capable of holding everything together than the present 
one and, to tell the truth, they don’t at all think good and 
necessity bind and hold everything together. Therefore I 
would most willingly become the student of whoever in 
search of such a cause.!® But since I was deprived of this 
and was unable to find it out myself or from anyone else, 
do you want me to give you an account of my second voy- 
age! that I’ve been engaged in, to discover the cause, 
Cebes?” 

“Yes, I'd really like that,” he said. 

“Well then,” he said, “after this, since Pd failed in my 
inquiries into reality,!© I thought I should take great care 
not to suffer what people do who study and observe the 
eclipse of the sun. For some of them, I believe, destroy 
their eyesight unless they look at its image in water, or 
some such medium. I did actually consider something like 
this and was afraid I would be altogether blinded in my 
soul by looking at these matters with my eyes and each 
of my senses in my attempt to seize hold of them. So it 
seemed to me that I should take refuge in theories and 
consider the truth of the realities in these. Then again, 
perhaps in some way the comparison I’m making isn’t apt. 
You see I don’t fully agree that the person who looks at 
things that exist through theories does it more through | 
In Od. 1453.20). The implication is that S. wishes to pursue a 
slower, but more reliable argumentative route than the specula- 
tions of the scientists. 105 “Things that are” (ta onta), which 
could mean “existing things” (natural phenomena), i.e., what the 
Ionian natural scientists called “reality.” For brief discussion of 
the long and complex arguments of 99d4—107al, see Introduction 
to Phaedo, section 3 (x and xi). 
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images than he who does it through physical realities. Well 
ayw > ay, that’s the way I started out and every time I put 
forward an argument that I judge to be very strong, what- 
ever seems to me to agree with this I take to be true, both 
regarding causes and all the rest, and whatever doesn’t I 
take to be not true. But I want to tell you what I mean 
more clearly: because I don’t think you understand me 
right now.” 

“Zeus, I don’t!” said Cebes, “not fully.” 

“Well,” he said, “I argue it as follows: it’s nothing new, 
but in fact what I’ve never stopped saying, both elsewhere 
and in the discussions we have had. So that’s why I’m set- 
ting out to try and show you the kind of cause that I’ve 
been preoccupied with, and I shall go back to those prin- 
ciples I harp on about, and begin from them by proposing. 
that there is a thing, the beautiful itself by itself, the good, 


SEW CP, aren, Gye 


causation to you and discover that the soul is something 
immortal.” 

“Well then,” said Cebes, “I certainly concede this to 
you, so you might lose no time in finishing your argument.” 

“Right then,” he said, “consider whether you think as I 
do about what logically follows on from this. You see it 
appears to me if some other thing is beautiful besides the 
beautiful by itself, it’s beautiful for no other reason than 
that it has a share in that beauty. And indeed, I say every- 
thing is like this. Do you agree with such an explanation?” 

“I do,” he said. 

“Well now I no longer understand,” he said, “nor can 
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I recognize the other causes: those wise ones.}% But if 
someone tells me why something is beautiful, no matter 
what it is, either because it has a gorgeous color, or a 
shape, or any other such thing whatsoever, I dismiss all 
these other things—for I’m completely lost among all the 
others—but I keep to myself the simple, plain, and per- 
haps foolish view that nothing else makes it beautiful than 
either the presence of, or the participation of that beauty, 
or however or in what way indeed you want to name it. 107 
You see I’m no longer definite about that,!°8 but I am defi- 
nite that all beautiful things are beautiful by the form of 
beauty. For this seems to me to be the safest answer to my 
own or someone else’s question and by holding on to this 
I think I cannot ever fall, and it’s safe both for me and 
anyone else whatsoever to reply that beautiful things be- 
come beautiful through the beautiful. Or do you not also 


bigger ones bigger, and smaller ones smaller through 
smallness?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then you wouldn’t accept it either if someone were to 
say that one person is taller than another by a head, and 
the other is shorter by that same amount, but you’d enter 
the objection that you mean nothing other than that every 
comparison of one thing being bigger than another is big- 


107 Or, on the manuscript reading, “ . . . or however or in what 
way it may actually have come to be added” (see textual note). 

108 T.e., what the precise relationship is between the beautiful 
itself, etc., and the particular physical manifestations of it. 
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ger in no other respect than bigness and that’s why it’s 
bigger, because of its size, and the smaller is smaller in no 
other respect than its smallness and that is why it’s smaller. 
I think you’re afraid of some opposing argument standing 
in your way if you say someone is taller, or shorter by a 
head: firstly the taller is taller by the same measure as the 
shorter is shorter, secondly, the taller is taller by the head 
that is short; and this indeed is monstrous that someone is 
tall by something that is short—or wouldn’t you be afraid 
of this?” 

Now Cebes laughed and said: “Yes I would!” 

“So,” he said, “wouldn’t you be afraid to say that ten is 
greater than eight by two and this is the reason it’s bigger, 
rather than by the size of the number and because of 
the form of number? And to say that the double cubit is 
greater than a single cubit by a half rather than by magni- 
tude? It is the same fear I think.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So then, would you not beware of saying that when 
one is added to one, it’s the addition that is the cause of 
their becoming two, or when you divide, it’s the division? 
Indeed you'd cry out aloud that you don’t know any other 
way for each thing to come into being, than by taking on 
the individual essence in which it partakes, and in this you 
have no other cause of two coming into being than that it 
partakes in twoness, and anything that’s going to become 
two must partake in this and anything that’s going to be- 
come one must partake in oneness. You’d dismiss those 
divisions and additions and all other such refinements and 
leave them to those wiser than you to answer. But being 
afraid of your own shadow, as the saying goes, and of your 
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inexperience, you would cling on to that security of the 
hypothesis!” and this is how you’d answer. But if some- 
one were to hold on to!!° the hypothesis itself you’d dis- 
miss him and not give an answer until you’d considered 
whether its consequences in your view are in harmony 
with each other or not. (But when you had to give an ac- 
count of the hypothesis itself, you’d do it in the same way 
by putting forward in turn another hypothesis that seemed 
the best of those more basic until you got to something 
acceptable. [But you wouldn't mix things up like those dis- 
putatious types by discussing both the starting point and 
its consequences at the same time, if you wanted to dis- 
cover something about what is real, would you? For they 
probably don’t have a single argument or thought about 
this: you see, as a result of their wisdom, although they mix 
everything up together, nevertheless they” re capable of 
being able to be pleased with themselves. But as for you, 
if you really are one of the philosophers, you’d do what I’m 
saying, I think.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. In fact Simmias and Cebes 
said it together. 

E. Zeus, Phaedo, with good reason! For it seems re- 
markable to me how clearly he said all this even for some- 
one with limited intelligence. 

P. He certainly did, Echecrates, and everyone who was 
there thought the same. 

E. And so did those of us who weren’t there, but are 
hearing about it now. But anyway what was said after this? 


109 T.e., the hypothesis that explains change and difference in 


terms of the Forms (see 100dff.). 110 Or “attack,” “question,” 
assuming the subject to be an objector (see textual note), 
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P. As I recall, when this had been conceded to him, 
and it was agreed that each of the forms was something, 
and other things that share the character of these get their 
name from the forms themselves, so following on from this 
he asked: “If,” he said, “this is what you say, when you say 
Simmias is taller than Socrates, but shorter than Phaedo, 
do you not mean that there’s both tallness and shortness 
in Simmias at that moment?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But in any case,” he said, “do you in fact agree that the 
phrase Simmias is taller than Socrates doesn’t contain the 
truth as it’s expressed by those words? You see I don’t 
imagine Simmias is naturally taller than him by virtue of 
being Simmias, but by the largeness he happens to have. 
Nor again is he taller than Socrates because Socrates is 
Socrates, but because Socrates has smallness in relation to 
the other’s largeness, doesn’t he?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Nor again is he exceeded by Phaedo because Phaedo 
is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has largeness in relation to 
the smallness of Simmias? 

“That is so.” 

“So it’s in this way then that Simmias is referred to as 
being both small and large as he’s in between the two, 
submitting his smallness to the largeness of the one to be 
overtopped and presenting his largeness to the other that 
overtops his smallness.” And as he said this he smiled and 
added: “I seem to be speaking about this like a book, but 
anyway it’s surely as I say.” He agreed. 

“The reason I’m saying this is that I want you to think 
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the same as I do. You see, it seems to me not only is actual 
largeness never willing to be large and small at the same 
time, but also largeness within us never wants to let small 
in, nor wants to be overtopped, but has one of two alterna- 
tives: either to retreat and get out of the way whenever its 
opposite, the small, approaches, or to perish when the 
other has approached; but what it is not willing to do is to 
wait for and let in smallness and thereby be anything other 
than what it was; just as I have admitted and waited for 
smallness, and, still being as I am, here am I the same 
small man. But the former state, being large, couldn't 
bring itself to be small. In the same way too the smallness 
in us is not willing ever to become large, or be so, nor is 
any other of the opposites, being still what it was, willing 
at the same time to become and be its opposite, but it 
either moves away or perishes when this happens to it.” 

“This seems to me to be entirely right,” said Cebes. 

And one of those present—who it was, I don’t remem- 
ber exactly—when he heard this, said: “By the gods, in 
your previous discussions wasn’t the opposite of what 
we’re now saying agreed: that the greater comes into exis- 
tence from the lesser, and the lesser from the greater; and 
this is simply the coming into being of opposites from their 
opposites?! But now it seems to me it’s being said that 
this would never happen.” 

And Socrates turned his head to one side, listened and 
said: “Mantfully remembered; however, you don’t see the 
difference between what's being said now and what was 
being said then. For before it was argued that the opposite 


111 The unknown interlocutor is referring to the argument at 
T0c-72e. 
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thing comes about from the opposite thing, but now, that 
the opposite itself could never become opposite to itself, 
neither the one inside us nor the one in the natural world. 
You see, my friend, in the previous argument we were 
talking about the things that have opposites, calling them 
by the names they take from them. But now it’s about 
those opposites themselves from whose internal presence 
the things named acquire their names, and it’s those enti- 
ties we say that would never consent to accept their com- 
ing into being from each other.” At the same time he 
looked across at Cebes and said: “I take it,” he said, 
“Cebes, that none of the things this man here said worried 
you as well?” 

“I don’t feel that way this time,” said Cebes, “and yet 
I’m not in any way saying that many things don’t trou- 
ble me.” 

“Then we're agreed on this unequivocally,” he said, 
“that the opposite will never be the opposite of itself.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Moving on then, consider the following,” he said: “and 
see if you can agree. You call something hot and something 
cold, don’t you?” 

“I do.” 

“Are they what you call snow and fire?” 

“Zeus, no they aren't!” 

“So the hot is something different from fire and the 
cold is something different from snow?” 

“Yes. 

“Well I think you'll agree with the following: snow as 
such which has admitted the hot, in the light of what we 
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were saying in the earlier discussion,!!* will never con- 
tinue to be what it was, snow and hot, but at the approach 
of the hot, it'll either get out of the way, or melt.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And again when the cold approaches, fire will either 
get out of the way, or be extinguished. Moreover once it 
has admitted coldness it'll never have the strength to re- 
main as it was: fire and cold.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 

“The situation then,” he said, “regarding some cases 
like this is that not only is the form itself entitled to its 
name for eternity, but also something else that is not ac- 
tually that form, but always has its character, whenever it 
exists. And again what I’m saying will perhaps be clearer 
in the following: the odd number, I presume, must always 
actually have this name that we now use, or is that not soP” 

“Certainly.” 

“Is this alone among such things—for this is the point 
of my question—or is there something else that isn’t what 
the odd is, but nevertheless must be referred to by this 
name along with its own name because its nature is such 
that it’s never separated from the odd? I mean the sort of 
thing that happens to the number three and many others. 
Think about the number three. Don’t you think it should 
always be referred to by both its own name and that of the 
odd, although that isn’t actually what the number three is? 
Nevertheless this is somehow the nature of the number 
three and the number five and half of all numbers, so that, 


112 See 102b-3a. 
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while they’re not the same as the odd, each of them is al- 
ways odd; and the same goes with two and four and again 
the whole of the other series of numbers that are not what 
the even number is, yet each of them is always even. Do 
you agree, or not?” 

“Of course I do,” he said. 

“So now look closely at what I want to demonstrate,” 
he said. “It’s as follows: that it appears that not only do 
those opposites not admit each other, but also those things 
that, while not actually opposites to each other, always 
contain the opposites—these, it seems, also do not admit 
whatever form is opposite to the one existing within them, 
but on its approach either perish or get out of the way. Or 
shall we not say that three will be sooner be destroyed and 
suffer anything else whatever before it submits to becom- 
ing even, while it is still three?” 

“Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“And again,” he said, “the number two is certainly not 
the opposite of the number three.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Then not only do opposite forms not withstand each 
other's approach, but some other things also do not with- 
stand the approach of opposites.” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“So,” he said, “do you want us to define what sort of 
thing these are, if we can?” 

“By all means.” 

“So, Cebes, would it be the things that force whatever 
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they occupy not only to have their own form, but also 
to have the form of something always opposite to some- 
thing?” 1s 

“How do you mean?” 

“As we were saying just now. You know, I presume, the 
things that the form of the number three occupies are 
necessarily not only three but also odd.” 

“Certainly.” 

“We say, then, that the form that is opposite to what- 
ever character has this effect would never make an ap- 
proach to such a thing.” 

“No, it wouldn't.” 

“So was it the odd that had that effect?” 

“Yes.” 

“That of the even being the opposite of this” 

“Yes.” 

“The form of the even will never come to the number 
three then.” 

“Indeed not.” 

“Three then has no share in the even?” 

“No.” 

“The number three is uneven then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now what I was saying we were to define: what kind 


113 Translation of d1—3 (and text of d3) is uncertain (for de- 
tailed discussion see Rowe, n. ad loc., Gallop, 235-36); however, 
the general meaning is clear and explained in the subsequent 
argument: the form of the particular number (e.g., “three”) will 
force each set of things it occupies to have its own related form 
and to have the form of something opposite to something, by 
making them odd as opposed to even. 
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of things that, while they aren’t opposite to something, 
nevertheless don’t admit it, the opposite: for example now, 
the number three, though not the opposite of the even, 
nevertheless doesn’t admit it. You see it always brings the 
opposite against it, as does the number two against the 
odd, fire against cold, and very many other things. Well 
now, consider if you would define the situation thus: not 
only does the opposite not admit its opposite, but also that 
which brings up something opposite to that into which it 
itself enters, the one that does the bringing never admits 
the opposition of the thing being brought. Go over that 
again. It’s not a bad thing to hear it several times. The 
number five doesn’t admit the form of the even, nor even 
ten, which is twice the amount, that of the odd. Moreover 
this is itself opposite to something else; nevertheless it 
does not admit the form of the odd; nor indeed will one 
and a half, nor other similar numbers, the half, admit the 
form of the whole and again a third and all that series, if 
you both follow and agree it is so.” 

“I very much agree,” he said “and follow.” 

“Right, tell me again,” he said, “from the beginning. 
And don’t answer in terms of my question, but do it by 
copying my example. Indeed I say that because, besides 
that answer I gave first time round, that ‘safe’ one, from 
what we’re now discussing I can see another kind of safety. 
You see if you were to ask me what it is that, present in the 
body, would make it hot, I shall not give you that safe ill- 
informed answer that it would be heat, but from what 
we're now saying I'd give the more sophisticated answer, 
that it would be fire. And again, if you ask what is present 
in a body that will make it sick, I shall not answer that it 
would be illness, but fever, and again what is present in a 
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number that will make it an odd number, I shall not say 
oddness, but unity and the rest likewise.1!4 Well see if you 
now know adequately well what I mean.” 

“Yes, very well,” he said. 

“Then answer this,” he said: “what is present in the 
body to make it a living one?” 

“Soul,” he said. 

“Is this then always the case?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Then a soul, whatever it takes possession of, always 
comes upon that thing bringing life?” 

“It does indeed,” he said. 

“Is there anything that is the opposite of life, or noth- 
ing?” 

“There is,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Death.” 

“So a soul will never ever admit the opposite to what it 
itself brings, from what we have previously agreed?”!!5 

“Absolutely, emphatically,” said Cebes. 

“What follows then? What name did we give just now 
to what doesn’t admit the form of even?” 

“Uneven,” he said. 

“And what doesn’t admit the just and what doesn’t ad- 
mit the musical?” 


that “brings up” one of a pair of concrete opposites that excludes 
an opposite occupying an opposite form: e.g., fire (admitting the 
form of the hot) excludes snow (admitting the form of cold). 

115 This follows from the “safe” answer in 105b-c. Soul, 
although not itself an opposite, will (d10-12) never admit the 
opposite (death) of what it brings to the body (life). 
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“The unmusical and the unjust.” 

“Well then, what shall we call what doesn’t admit 
death?” 

“Immortal,” he said. 

“So the soul doesn’t admit death?” 

“No.” 

“So the soul is something immortal?” 

“Yes, immortal.” 

“So be it,” he said. “Are we to say then that this has 
been proved? Or how does it seem to you?” 

“It has, very adequately, Socrates.” 

“What then, Cebes?” he said. “If it were necessary for 
the uneven to be indestructible, surely the number three 
would be indestructible?” 

“Of course.” 

“That means if the not-hot also were necessarily inde- 
structible, when someone brought hot against snow, the 
snow would get out of the way, remaining intact and un- 
melted? You see it couldn’t be destroyed nor could it re- 
main, and admit the heat.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 

“In the same way also, I think, if the not-cold were 
indestructible, whenever something cold approached fire 
it would never be extinguished or destroyed, but would 
get away untouched.” 

“It would have to,” he said. 

“So,” he said, “must the same be said of the immortal? 
If the immortal is also indestructible, it’s impossible for 
the soul to be destroyed when death goes against it. You 
see from what's been said it won’t admit death and will not 
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be dead, just as three won't be even, we said, any more 
than the odd will be, nor again fire will be cold, nor yet the 
heat in the fire will be. ‘But,’ someone may say, ‘what’s to 
prevent the odd not becoming even when the even ap- 
proaches, (as it’s been agreed), but when it has been de- 
stroyed, there comes to be the even in its placer’ Against 
the one who says this, we wouldn’t be able to contend that 
it’s not destroyed; after all the uneven is not indestructible, 
since, if this were what was conceded to us, we could eas- 
ily have contended that at the approach of the even, the 
odd and the number three would be up and away: and 
that’s how we’d make out case as regards fire, heat and the 
rest. Or is this not so?” 

“It is very much is so.” 

“So now concerning the immortal, if we are agreed it 
too is indestructible, in addition to it’s being immortal, 
soul would be indestructible too. But if not, we would 
need another argument.” 

“Well there’s no need, at least on that account,” he said; 
“it’s hardly likely that anything else would not be capable 
of being destroyed if the immortal, being everlasting will 
admit destruction.” 

“Well god anyway,” said Socrates, “and the form of life 
itself, and anything else that’s immortal, would never be 
destroyed, as I think would be agreed by all.” 

“By all indeed, by Zeus,” he said, “both men and even 
more so, I think, by gods.” 

“Since, then, the immortal is also imperishable, if the 
soul really is immortal would it be anything but indestruc- 
tible too?” 
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“It absolutely must be indestructible.” 

“Then when death approaches a man it seems his mor- 
tal part dies, but his immortal side gets away safely and 
intact after escaping the clutches of death.” 

“It appears to.” 

“So, Cebes,” he said, “it is established beyond all doubt 
that soul is immortal and indestructible and in truth our 
souls will exist in Hades.” 

“Well for my part, Socrates,” he said, “I have nothing 
to say against this and I don’t doubt the argument in any 
way. But certainly if Simmias here, or anyone else has 
anything to say he’d do well not to keep quiet, since I don’t 
know for what other occasion other than the present he 
should keep it back if he wants to say or listen to anything 
on these topics.” 

“Well further to that,” said Simmias, “I myself no longer 
have any point of doubt at least as a result of our discus- 
sion. However, given the scale of what our discussion has 
been about and having a low opinion of our human weak- 
ness, I’m still compelled to keep some reservations in my 
own mind about what’s been said.” 

“Yes, not only that, Simmias,” said Socrates, “but you're 
right in what you say and even if our original hypotheses 
are acceptable to you all, nevertheless we should look at 
them more closely. And if you all analyze them adequately 
in my view you'll follow the argument to the limits to 
which it’s possible for a human to follow it. And if that itself 
becomes clear, you won't look for anything any further.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 
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“But this much at least it’s right for you to bear in mind, 
my friends,” he said: “that if the soul is immortal then it 
needs attending to, not only for the sake of this period of 
time in which what we call life occurs, but for all time, and 
the danger for the present would seem to be terrible if 
you're going to neglect it. You see if death were a re- 
lease from everything, it would be a godsend for evil peo- 
ple when they die to be simultaneously released from the 
body and from their evil ways along with their soul. But 
now, since it appears to be immortal there would be no 
other refuge for it from evil and no safety except by be- 
coming as good and wise as possible. You see the soul 
approaches Hades with nothing but its upbringing and 
nurture, which are indeed said to bring the most benefit or 
harm to the one who has died at the very beginning of his 
journey there. The story goes like this: When each indi- 
vidual has died, the spirit!!6 of each one that he was allot- 
ted when he was alive undertakes to lead him to some spot 
where those who are gathered together are compelled to 
submit themselves to judgment and then make their way 
to Hades with that guide with whom it has been ordained 
that those from this world are to go to the next. When they 
have experienced there those things that they have to, and 
have waited as long as required, another guide conveys 
them back here after many long periods of time. But the 
journey in fact is not as Aeschylus’ Telephus describes 
it.'!” For he says a simple path leads to Hades, but to me 


117 Apparently from a lost play of that name. 
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it seems to be neither simple nor single. It wouldn’t have 
required guides in that case. You see I don’t think anyone 
would go astray anywhere if it were a single path; as it is 
it seems to have many branches and crossroads. I say this 
judging from the evidence of sacrifices and rituals here. 
Now the well disciplined and prudent soul follows and 
doesn’t fail to recognize its situation. But the one that lusts 
after the needs of the body, such as I talked about earlier, 
having fluttered around it and the visible region for a long 
time, and having resisted and suffered a great deal, is led 
away by force and with difficulty by his appointed spirit. 
When it gets to where the others are, the soul that is un- 
cleansed and has done something such as, for example, 
committing unjust killings or performing any other such 
deeds as are akin to these or are actually the work of kin- 
dred souls—everyone avoids this soul and turns away from 
it and is unwilling either to be its fellow traveler or guide; 
instead it wanders about at a complete loss until certain 
periods have elapsed, and when they are completed it is 
conveyed compulsorily to the dwelling appropriate for it. 
On the other hand the soul that has passed its life in a pure 
and disciplined way and actually has gods as its fellow 
travelers and leaders, lives in the place that is appointed 
for each one.!!8 There are many wonderful places on the 
earth and it is itself neither of the kind nor size imagined 
by those who are accustomed to talk about the earth, as I 
am persuaded by someone.”!® 


here on the fate of the human soul, at Resp. 10 614b-21d. Phaedo 
contains the most elaborate description in Plato of the geography 
of the Underworld that follows at 108e4—13d1. 

119 Source not identified. 
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Simmias said: “What do you mean by this, Socrates? 
You see I too have certainly heard a lot about the earth, 
but not what convinces you. So I'd be very pleased to 
hear.” 

“Well the truth is, Simmias, I don’t think the skill of a 
Glaucus is needed to explain what’s what.!2° However to 
prove that it’s true seems to me to require more than 
Glaucus’ skill. In the first place I probably can’t, in the 
second, even if I did understand it, I don’t think my 
life, Simmias, is long enough for the argument. However, 
there’s nothing to stop me talking about what I’m con- 
vinced is the form of the earth and its regions.” 

“Well,” said Simmias, “even that is enough.” 

“I’m convinced then,” he said, “that first of all, if the 
earth is really a sphere in the center of heaven, then it 
needs neither air nor any other such force to prevent it 
from falling, but the uniformity of heaven itself and the 
equilibrium of the earth itself are sufficient to hold it on 
all sides. For anything balanced placed in the center of a 
uniform medium will not be able to tilt more or less in any 
direction, and being uniform it remains steady.!2! So that’s 
my first conviction,” he said. 

“And rightly so,” said Simmias. 

“Well, moving on then,” he said, “it’s a thing of enor- 


121 A theory possibly anticipated in the sixth century by Anax- 
imander (DK 12A26, Waterfield, 16) in contrast to general Pre- 
socratic theories about the support for the earth mentioned at 
99b-c. 
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mous size and we inhabit a small portion of it, from the 
Phasis to the Pillars of Heracles,!* living around the sea 
like ants or frogs around a pool, and there are many others 
living elsewhere in many such places. You see, all round 
the earth there are many hollows of all different shapes 
and sizes into which water, mist and air have flowed to- 
gether. The earth itself is pure and lies in the pure heaven 
in which there are the stars. Indeed, the majority of those 
who are accustomed to talk about these things call it the 
ether.!25 It’s of this that these elements (the water, mist 
and air) are the sediment and they continually flow to- 
gether into the hollows of the earth. Now we who live in 
its hollows have failed to observe this and think we live 
above on the earth, as if someone living in the middle of 
the depths of the ocean were to think he was dwelling on 
the surface of the sea and, seeing the sun and the rest of 
the stars through the water, he were to think the sea was 
the heaven; but, on account of his slowness and weakness, 
he had never yet got to the surface of the sea, or had even 
seen, on emerging and lifting his head out of the sea and 
looking up at our world here, how much purer and more 
beautiful it actually is than his own environment, nor had 
heard from anyone else who had seen it. So this then is 
exactly what we too have experienced, because, living in 


123 “Ether” (aithér) in Homer is the pure upper atmosphere 
where the Olympian gods dwell, and in the Presocratics has sig- 
nificance as the most rarified of the four elements that made up 
the universe (earth, water, air, and fire). See Anaxagoras, DK 
59B2, 15 (Waterfield, 122), and Empedocles DK 31B38 (Water- 
field, 142). 
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some hollow in the earth, we think we’re on the surface of 
it, and we call the air heaven as though this were the 
heaven through which the stars pass. But it’s the same 
thing; as a result of our weakness and slowness we're un- 
able to get out to the farthest reaches of the air. Since if 
someone were to get to the surface, or grew wings and flew 
up, he’d lift up his head and see, just as fish here look up 
out of the sea and see what’s here, so someone would see 
what's up there, and if he were naturally capable of hold- 
ing out and viewing the sight, he’d realize that is truly 
heaven and the true light and the real earth.!24 For this 
earth and the stones and all the region here are corroded 
and eaten away, just as what’s in the sea is by the salt water, 
and neither does anything worth mentioning grow in the 
sea, nor is there anything without blemish, so to speak. 
Wherever there is land there are caves and sand, vast areas 
of mud and slime and, in comparison with what we judge 
to be beautiful, not worthy of it in any way whatever. But 
what's up there would in turn appear to be very much 
superior to the things around us; indeed, if it’s a good idea 
to tell a tale worth listening to, Simmias, about what the 
things on earth under the heaven are really like.” 

“Certainly, Socrates,” said Simmias. “We'd be happy to 
hear the tale.” 

“Well then, my friend,” he said, “first of all it’s said that, 
if one were to observe it from above, the appearance of 


124 This geographical description of humans unaware of a 
purer world above them is revisited in an epistemological and 
metaphysical context in Republic, in the form of the image 
of ascent from human ignorance in the Simile of the Cave 
(Resp. 514a~17a). 
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the earth itself is very similar to spheres made up from 
twelve leather patches, elaborately patterned, divided into 
colors, like those colors here that our artists here use as 
samples.!”° But over there, the whole earth is made up of 
such colors, but far brighter and purer than these. One 
part is of sea-purple of marvelous beauty, another is like 
gold, and all that is white is whiter than chalk or snow, and 
the earth consists of other colors like this, even more nu- 
merous and more beautiful than the sort we have seen 
here. For even the very hollows in it, being filled with both 
water and air, offer an appearance of color as they gleam 
in the variety of the other colors so as to give the appear- 
ance of a single continuous decorated surface. On this, 
being of such a nature, things that grow do so in propor- 
tion: trees, flowers, and fruits. And again in the same way 
the mountains and the rocks by the same proportions have 
a smoothness and transparency and finer colors. We even 
have prized fragments of these gemstones down here: car- 
nelians, jaspers, emeralds, and everything of this kind; 
but up there there’s nothing that’s not of this kind and 
they’re even more beautiful than those here. The reason 
for this is that those stones are pure and not eaten away or 
damaged, like the ones here, by corrosion and brine from 
sediment that has collected together, which causes defor- 
mity and disease to stones and earth and also to animals 
and plants. But the earth itself is adorned by all of these 
and furthermore by gold and silver, and again the other 


125 For the shape of the dodecahedron as a key to the con- 
struction of the cosmos, see Tim. 55c. 
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things of this sort. You see, they are naturally visible, being 
many in number and large and all over the earth, so seeing 
it is a spectacle for fortunate observers.!”6 There are many 
animals besides and human beings on it: some who live 
inland and others who live round the air as we do round 
the sea, and others on islands, round which the air flows, 
facing the mainland. In a word, what both water and the 
sea are for our use, over there they have the air; what air 
is for us is the ether??? for them. They have a combination 
of seasons such that they're free of disease and they live 
much longer than we do here, and as for sight, hearing and 
intelligence and all such things they’re as far from us by 
the same distance as air is from water and ether from air 
in its purity. Moreover they have groves and precincts 
belonging to the gods in which the gods really dwell. They 
also have utterances and prophecies and perceptions of 
the gods, and such encounters they experience face to 
face, and the sun, the moon, and the stars are seen by them 
as they really are and the rest of their happiness is in ac- 
cordance with this,176 

“Indeed, the whole of the earth is like this, as are the 
earth’s surroundings. But within it there are many regions 
in its hollows all around the whole in a circle, some are 
deeper and spread out more than the one where we live, 
others, while they’re deeper, have a narrower opening 


126 They are “fortunate” (eudaimdn) in having a “good dai- 
mon” (see above 107d7f£ and n. 116). 

127 See above, n. 123. 128 Plato here draws on tradi- 
tional “golden age” mythology depicting the “isles of the Blessed,” 
the ideal world attained in the afterlife by humans who have lived 
an exceptionally pure life (see, e.g., Pind. Ol. 2.70-72). 
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than the area where we are, and there are some shallower 
and broader than here. All of these are connected under- 
ground with each other by channels in many directions, 
both narrower and wider, and exits where a great deal of 
water flows from one to another as if into mixing bowls. 
There are ever-flowing rivers under the ground of enor- 
mous size, with both hot and cold water, and much fire and 
great rivers of fire, and many of liquid mud, both clearer 
and more filthy, as the rivers in Sicily flowing with mud 
ahead of the lava and the lava torrent itself.!29 Indeed, 
each of these regions is filled with these streams as the 
circling flow happens to reach them each time. All of these 
move back and forth by a kind of oscillating movement 
under the ground. Now this oscillation occurs naturally as 
follows. One of the chasms in the earth happens to be 
especially huge and is pierced right through the whole 
earth. It's what Homer is talking about when he says: 


‘Far away where there is the deepest pit under the 


earth’!$° 


which both he and many other poets elsewhere call Tarta- 
rus. For into this chasm all the rivers flow together, and 
flow out from it again. Each of them becomes what it is on 
account of the nature of the earth it flows through. The 
reason all liquids flow out of there and in again, is that this 


129 Tf, as is probable, Phaedo was composed after Plato's first 
visit to Sicily in 389/8 (see Chronology of Plato’s Life and Works), 
we might speculate that Plato may have witnessed an eruption of 
Mount Etna. 

130 Hom. Il, 8.14. Homer names Tartarus in the previous line. 
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fluid has no bottom or foundation. Indeed it oscillates, 
- swells back and forth and the air and the wind around it do 
the same; for they accompany it both whenever it rushes 
to that side of the earth over there and when it rushes to 
this side. And just as the breath of creatures who breathe 
exhales and inhales in a constant stream, so too over there 
the breath oscillates with the water and causes enormous 
terrifying winds as it goes in and comes out. So when- 
ever the water retreats to the so-called nether region, it 
flows into the places along those streams there through the 
earth and fills them, like men irrigating. When again it 
leaves that area and rushes back this way, it fills its streams 
over here again and those that are full flow through the 
channels and through the earth, and when they have each 
arrived at those places where a channel has been made, 
they form seas and lakes, rivers and springs. From there 
they sink back under the ground, some going around 
places greater in size and number, others fewer and 
smaller ones, and discharge back again into Tartarus, some 
a long way below the point where they were channeled off, 
others a little way. All of them flow in lower down than 
where they flow out, and again some enter opposite the 
place where they flowed in, some around the same place. 
There are some that flow around in a complete circle, 
winding either once or a number of times around the earth 
like snakes, and having dropped as far as possible, burst 
out again. It is possible to drop on both sides as far as the 
center, but not beyond; you see, for both streams, the di- 
rection from either side is uphill. 
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“As for the other streams there are many in number, 
size and description, but among these many there are 
some four in particular, of which the biggest and the one 
that flows in a circle farthest out is the one called Ocea- 
nus,/3! and opposite it, flowing in the other direction is 
Acheron,!*? which flows through other desert regions and 
in particular flows underground and arrives at the Acheru- 
sian Lake where the majority of the souls of the dead ar- 
rive and, after remaining for certain appointed periods of 
time, some longer, some shorter, are sent back to be born 
as living creatures. The third river rises between these two 
and near its mouth drops into a large area blazing with a 
huge fire and creates a lake larger than the sea around 
us,!3 seething with water and mud. From there it pro- 
ceeds in a circle, turbid and marshy, and winding round 
inside the earth it reaches, among other places, along the 
borders of the Acherusian Lake without mixing with its 
water. After winding round many times under the earth it 
discharges into a lower part of Tartarus. This is what they 
call Pyriphlegethon, whose lava streams spew up detritus 
at various places over the earth. Then opposite this the 
fourth river discharges first into a place that is terrifying 
and wild, so it’s said, with a color entirely a kind of blue- 


gray, which they call Stygian and the lake that the dis- 


131 Oceanus was the river that encircled the earth in myth 
(Hom. Il. 18.607-8, Hdt. 4.8.) and was also seen as the boundary 
between the living and the dead, at Hom. Od. 10.508-—12, 11.155- 
59. 132 Acheron, derived from achos (pain); Cocytus (wail- 
ing) (113c9); and Pyriphlegethon (fire blazing) (b5) are all myth- 
ical rivers of the underworld, as is Styx (the hateful) (cl), which 
here becomes a lake. 133 J.e,, the Mediterranean. 
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charging river forms is called the Styx. Having poured 
- in there and gained formidable force in the water it de- 
scends underground and winding round passes in the op- 
posite direction to Pyriphlegethon and meets it in the 
Acherusian Lake from the other side. And the water of this 
river does not mix with any other, but it too moves round 
in a circle and discharges into Tartarus opposite Pyri- 
phlegethon. The name of this, so the poets say, is Cocytus. 

“Such is the nature of these things.’ When the dead 
reach the place where the spirit brings each one,!% firstly 
they submit to judgment: those who have led good holy 
lives, and those who have not. Now those who are consid- 
ered to have led a moderate life make their way toward 
the Acheron, embark on rafts provided for them, and on 
these they arrive at the lake. There they dwell, are purified 
and are absolved of their wrongdoings by paying penalties, 
if anyone has done any wrong, and they win recognition 
for their good deeds, each according to his worth. But 
those who are judged to be incorrigible on account of 
the enormity of their wrongdoing, having committed ei- 
ther much great sacrilege or unjust killings and many law- 
less acts, or any other cases of this kind, their appropri- 
ate destiny flings them into Tartarus whence they never 
emerge. If others are judged to have committed great 
wrongs that are remediable, such as doing violence to a fa- 
ther or mother out of anger, and have lived the rest of their 


134 ŞS, returns to the fate of souls in the afterlife that he began 
in 107d, and broke off at 108c for the geographical excursus, 
which he now incorporates into the reiterated and more detailed 
human narrative. 

135 For “spirit” see above, n. 116. 
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lives in remorse, or those who have killed in some other 
similar way, must firstly be thrown into Tartarus, but once 
they've been thrown in and spent a year there, the wave 
throws them out: the murderers by way of Cocytus, the 
violators of father and mother by way of Pyriphlegethon. 
When they’re carried along and come up alongside the 
Acherusian Lake, there they cry out and call, some to 
those whom they've killed, others to those upon whom 
they ve committed outrage. Having called them they be- 
seech and beg them to be allowed to come out onto the 
lake and be admitted, and if they persuade them, they 
come out and put an end to their troubles. But if not, 
they’re carried back to Tartarus and from there back to the 
rivers and they do not stop suffering in this way until they 
win over those whom they’ve wronged: for this is the sen- 
tence assigned to them by the judges. But as for those 
who are judged to have been distinguished in leading a 
holy life, those are the ones who have been set free, re- 
leased from these regions in the earth as from prisons, and 
have come up into the pure dwelling and are settled upon 
the earth. Of these some people, those who have been 
adequately cleansed by philosophy, lead their entire lives 
henceforth without the body for the whole of the time to 
come and they reach dwellings even more beautiful than 
these, which it’s neither very easy to describe, nor is there 
enough time in the present circumstances. Well, for these 
reasons we've talked about, Simmias, we must do every- 
thing to have a share of goodness and wisdom in our lives: 
for it’s a noble prize and the expectations are great. 
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“Now it isn’t fitting for a man of intelligence to affirm 
with confidence that these things are just as I’ve related 
them; however, that either these things are so, or some- 
thing like them, concerning our souls and their dwelling 
places, given that the soul is evidently something immor- 
tal—that’s what seems fitting to me, when I think about 
it, and worth the risk for one believing it to be so—for 
the risk is a noble one—one should repeat such things to 
oneself as a charm,}!°6 which is why I’ve been dwelling on 
this story for so long. Well for these reasons a man must 
be confident about his own soul who in his life has bid 
farewell to the other pleasures, those of the body and its 
adornment, as being alien to him, thinking he'll accom- 
plish more harm than good, and has eagerly pursued those 
pleasures of learning and has regulated his soul to no alien 
adornment, but to its own: with temperance, justice, cour- 
age, freedom, and truth; and thus he awaits the journey to 
Hades in order to proceed when the appointed hour calls. 
So then you, Simmias and Cebes,” he said, “and the rest 
of you, at some point in the future will each make the 
journey. But the appointed hour is calling me now, as a 
character in a tragedy would say, and it’s almost time for 
me to go for a bath.!37 You see I think it’s better to drink 
the poison after bathing and not put the women to the 
trouble of washing my corpse.” 

When he'd said this Crito said: “Well then, Socrates, 


136 See the charming away of fears, spoken of at 78a above. 
There the charm was the following logos (rational argument), but 
here it is the muthos of the afterlife that S. has just recounted. 

137 The use of tragic elevated language suggests the final bath 
as S.’s ritual cleansing. 
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what instructions do you give these people or me concern- 
ing your children or anything else? Is there anything we 
can do in particular to please you?” 

“What I’ve always been saying, Crito,” he said. “Noth- 
ing very new, because in looking after yourselves, what- 
ever you do, you will do a favor to both me and my family 
and yourselves, even if you make no promises at present. 
But if you neglect yourselves, and are unwilling to live 
your lives along the tracks, as it were, of our discussions 
now and in the past, even if you promise many things at 
the present moment, and vehemently so, you'll not do any 
good.” 

“Then we'll be keen to do as you say,” he said. “But how 
are we to bury you?” 

“However you wish,” he said. “That is if you can catch 
me and I don’t escape your clutches.” At the same time he 
laughed quietly and looking across at us he said: “I can’t 
persuade Crito, my friends, that I am this Socrates, who is 
now talking and putting in order each of the topics dis- 
cussed. Instead he thinks I’m that man whom he'll see as 
a corpse a little later, and he’s actually asking how to bury 
me! As to the fact that for some time I’ve been construct- 
ing an elaborate argument that when I drink the poison I 
shall no longer remain with you, but will be off and away 
to some happiness of the blessed, I seem to have spoken 
these words in vain to him, though encouraging you and 
myself at the same time. So give my guarantee to Crito,” 
he said, “the opposite guarantee to the one he offered to 
the judges.!*° You see his guarantee was that I should re- 


138 Crito’s formal guarantee is never actually stated but per- 


haps implied in Cri. 44eff., where Crito makes light of the money 
he stands to lose if S. were to flee Athens. 
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main; but you make a point of assuring him that when I 
die, I shall not remain but I shall be off and away, so that 
Crito can bear it more easily and, when he sees my body 
being cremated or buried, not be upset on my account, as 
if I were suffering dreadfully. And at my burial don’t let 
him say that he’s laying out Socrates, or taking him off to 
the grave, or burying him. For you know full well, my 
excellent Crito,” he said, “not speaking well is not only 
jarring in itself, but also causes some harm to souls. Rather 
you must take heart and say you’re burying my body, and 
bury me in whatever way you please and that you think is 
most usual.” 

When he had said this, he got up and went off to a room 
to take a bath and Crito followed him, but he told us to 
wait. So we waited, talking among ourselves about what 
had been said and going over it, and then moving on, we 
discussed how great the disaster was that had befallen us, 
actually thinking, like those deprived of a father, that we’d 
live the rest of our lives as orphans. When he’d bathed 
and his children had been brought in to him—he had 
two small sons, you see, and one older one—those female 
members of his household came in. When he’d spoken to 
them in Crito’s presence and given them such instructions 
as he wished, he told the women and children to leave, and 
he himself returned to us. By this time it was close to 
sunset; he had spent a long time inside. He came and sat 
down having bathed, and not much was said after this. And 
the attendant of the Eleven! came and going over to 
Socrates he said: “Socrates, I shall not find fault with you 


139 See above, 63d. 
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as I do with others because they get angry with me and 
curse when I tell them to drink the poison on the orders 
of the rulers.1#° And during this time I have come to know 
that you particularly are the most noble, the most gentle 
and finest man who has ever come here. And now espe- 
cially, I know it’s not me you're angry with, but with those 
men, because you know who is responsible. So now, for 
you know what I have come to tell you, farewell and try to 
bear what you have to as easily as you can.” And with that 
he burst into tears, turned round and began to leave. 

Socrates looked up at him and said: “And farewell to 
you too, and we'll do as you say.” At the same time he 
turned to us and said: “What a decent fellow. Throughout 
my time here he’s come along and talked to me sometimes 
and was the most excellent of men, and now how gener- 
ously he weeps for me. Well come on then, Crito, let’s do 
what he says and let someone bring in the poison, if it’s 
been prepared; if not, let the fellow get it ready.” 

And Crito said: “But Socrates, I think the sun is still on 
the mountain tops and hasn’t set yet. And besides, I know 
that others have taken the poison very late when the order 
was given to them, having eaten and drunk very well and 
having had sex with whoever they happened to fancy. Well, 
don’t hurry; there’s still time.” 

And Socrates said: “It’s understandable, Crito, that the 
people you’re talking about do that sort of thing: you see 


140 The archontes, the nine officials chosen annually by lot 
to preside over the various administrative, judicial, and military 
functions of the state. Those referred to here are specifically the 
thesmothetai, the officials concerned with the administration of 
justice. 
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they think by doing this they gain something, and I, as you 
might expect, shall not do it. For I see no advantage in 
drinking the poison a bit later other than to make myself 
a laughingstock in my own eyes, clinging on to life and 
spinning it out when there's no longer anything of it left. 
Well, go on,” he said, “do as you’re told, and don’t refuse.” 

When Crito heard this, he nodded to a slave boy who 
was standing nearby. The boy went out and when he had 
spent some considerable time he came back with the man 
who was going to administer the poison: he was holding 
it in a wine cup ready mixed. When Socrates saw the fel- 
low he said: “Well my good fellow, you understand these 
things: what am I supposed to do?” 

“Nothing,” he said, “but just walk about when you’ve 
drunk it until your legs begin to feel heavy, then lie down. 
It'll act of its own accord.” And at the same time he handed 
the cup to Socrates. 

So he took the cup, Echecrates, really quite cheerfully, 
without trembling, without losing color or expression, but 
as usual he looked bull-like!*! at the fellow and said: “As 
for this drink, what do you say about a libation to some- 
one? Is it allowed or not?” 

“We make as much as we think is a normal dose for 
drinking, Socrates,” he said. 

“I understand,” he said. “Well, I suppose I can and 
must at least pray to the gods that my migration from here 
to there may be successful. That is indeed my prayer and 
may it turn out so.” And on saying this he put the cup to 
his lips and unflinching and calmly he drank it down. Up 


141 “Glaring” (see 86d5-6), or possibly “mischevious” (see 
Burnet, n. ad loc.), 
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to this point the majority of us were able to hold back the 
tears fairly well, but when we saw him drink and finish 
drinking, no more; the tears flowed, in my case despite 
myself, in floods, so that I covered myself up and wept 
aloud for myself, not for him, mind you, but for my own 
misfortune in being deprived of such a companion. But 
Crito got up and moved away even before I did since he 
couldn’t restrain his tears. Even before this time, Apol- 
lodorus hadn’t stopped crying at all, and at that moment 
especially burst out crying aloud causing everyone who 
was there to burst into tears except Socrates himself. 

But he said: “What are you doing, you strange people? 
This was the main reason I sent the women away so they 
wouldn’t disrupt things in such a way. For I’ve heard it said 
one should die in silence. Do calm down and pull your- 
selves together.” 

When we heard this, we were ashamed and stopped 
crying, He walked about and when he said his legs were 
getting heavy, he lay down on his back—that’s what the 
man had told him to do—and at the same time this man 
who gave him the poison, felt him and after a short time 
he examined his feet and legs.!42 Then squeezing his foot 
hard he asked if he could feel anything. He said he 
couldn’t. Again after this in turn the shins; and moving up 
in this way he indicated to us he was getting cold and stiff. 
And he kept hold of him and said that when it got to his 
heart, then he would be gone. 


142 For this presentation of the effects of hemlock, diverging 
from the known medical symptoms, see Gill, “The Death of Soc- 
rates” (noted in Introduction to Phaedo, section 1, n. 3). 
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By now he was growing cold somewhere around his 
abdomen and uncovering himself—he had wrapped him- 
self up—he said—and these were the last words he ut- 
tered—“Crito,” he said, “we owe Asclepius a cock. See 
that you all buy one, and don’t forget.”!* 

“So it shall be,” said Crito. “But see if you have any- 
thing else to say.” 

There was no further answer to his question, but after 
a short while he moved and the man uncovered him and 
his eyes were in a fixed stare. When Crito saw this he 
closed his mouth and eyes. 

This then was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, of a 
man, who, as we would say of those whom we knew at that 
time, was the best and above all the wisest and most just. 


143 Asclepius was the god of healing; the most likely interpre- 
tation of S,’s words is that by making this sacrifice, he is expressing 
his gratitude to that god for aiding his recovery from the sickness 
of life. 
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KCHECRATES, PHAEDO, APOLLODORUS, SOCRATES, CEBES, 
SIMMIAS, CRITO, the Servant of the Eleven. 


ECHECRATES. Were you with Socrates yourself, 
Phaedo, on the day when he drank the poison in 
prison, or did you hear about it from someone else ? 

PHAEDO. I was there myself, Echecrates. 

ECHECRATES. Then what did he say before his 
death? and how did he die? I should like to 
hear, for nowadays none of the Phliasians go to 
Athens at all, and no stranger has come from there 
for a long time, who could tell us anything definite 
about this matter, except that he drank poison and 
died, so we could learn no further details. 

PHAEDO. Did you not even hear about the trial 
and how it was conducted ? 

ECHECRATES. Yes, some one told us about that, 
and we wondered that although it took place a long 
time ago, he was put to death much later. Now why 
was that, Phaedo ? 

PHAEDO. If; was a matter of chance, Echecrates. 
It happened that the stern of the ship which the 
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Athenians send to Delos was crowned on the day 
before the trial. 

ECHECRATES. What ship is this? 

pHAEDO. This is the ship, as the Athenians say, 
in which Theseus once went to Crete with the 
fourteen youths and maidens, and saved them and 
himself. Now the Athenians made a vow to 
Apollo, as the story goes, that if they were saved 
they would send a mission every year to Delos. 
And from that time even to the present day they 
send it annually in honour of the god. Now it is 
their law that after the mission begins the city must 
be pure and no one may be publicly executed until 
the ship has gone to Delos and back ; and some- 
times, when contrary winds detain it, this takes a 
long time. The beginning of the mission is when 
the priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship; 
and this took place, as I say, on the day before the 
trial. For that reason Socrates passed a long time 
in prison between his trial and his death. 

ECHECRATES, What took place at his death, 
Phaedo? What was said and done? And which 
of his friends were with him? Or did the autho- 
rities forbid them to be present, so that he died 
without his friends ? 

PHAEDO. Not at all. Some were there, in fact, a 
good many. 

ECHECRATES. Be so good as to tell us as exactly as 
you can about all these things, if you are not too 
busy. 

pHaEDO. I am not busy and I will try to tell 
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you. It is always my greatest pleasure to be 
reminded of Socrates whether by speaking of him 
myself or by listening to someone else. 

ECHECRATES. Well, Phaedo, you will have hearers 
who feel as you do; so try to tell us everything as 
accurately as you can. 

PHAEDUO. For my part, I had strange emotions 
when I was there. For I was not filled with pity 
as I might naturally be when present at the death 
of a friend; since he seemed to me to be happy, 
both in his bearing and his words, he was meeting 
death so fearlessly and nobly. And so I thought 
that even in going to the abode of the dead he was 
not going without the protection of the gods, and 
that when he arrived there it would be well with 
him, if it ever was well with anyone. And for this 
reason I was not at all filled with pity, as might seem 
natural when I was present at a scene of mourning ; 
nor on the other hand did I feel pleasure because 
we were occupied with philosophy, as was our 
custom—and our talk was of philosophy ;—but a 
very strange feeling came over me, an unaccustomed 
mixture of pleasure and of pain together, when I 
thought that Socrates was presently to die. And all 
of us who were there were in much the same con- 
dition, sometimes laughing and sometimes weeping ; 
especially one of us, Apollodorus; you know him 
and his character. 

ECHECRATES. To be sure I do. 

pHAEDO. He was quite unrestrained, and I was 
much agitated myself, as were the others. 

ECHECRATES. Who were these, Phaedo ? 

PHAEDO. Of native Athenians there was this 
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Apollodorus, and Critobulus and his father, and 
Hermogenes and Epiganes and Aeschines and 
Antisthenes ; and Ctesippus the Paeanian was there 
too, and Menexenus and some other Athenians. 
But Plato, I think, was ill. 

ECHECRATES. Were any foreigners there? 

PHAEDO. Yes, Simmias of Thebes and Cebes and 
Phaedonides, and from Megara Euclides and 
Terpsion. 

EcHECRATES. What? Were Aristippus and Cleom- 
brotus there ? 

PHAEDO. No. They were said to be in Aegina. 

ECHECRATES. Was anyone else there? 

PHAEDO. I think these were about all. 

ECHECRATES. Well then, what was the conversa- 
tion ? 

PHAEDO. l will try to tell you everything from 
the beginning. On the previous days I and the 
others had always been in the habit of visiting 
Socrates. We used to meet at daybreak in the 
court where the trial took place, for it was near 
the prison ; and every day we used to wait about, 
talking with each other, until the prison was opened, 
for it was not opened early; and when it was 
opened, we went in to Socrates and passed most ot 
the day with him. On that day we came together 
earlier; for the day before, when we left the prison 
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in the evening we heard that the ship had arrived 
from Delos. So we agreed to come to the usual 
place as early in the morning as possible. And we 
came, and the jailer who usually answered the door 
came out and told us to wait and not go in until he 
told us. ‘For,’ he said, ‘ the eleven are releasing 
Socrates from his fetters and giving directions how 
he is to die to-day.” So after a little delay he came 
and told us to goin. We went in then and found 
Socrates just released from his fetters and Xanthippe 
—you know her—with his little son in her arms, 
sitting beside him. Now when Xanthippe saw us, 
she cried out and said the kind of thing that women 
always do say: “Oh Socrates, this is the last time 
now that your friends will speak to you or you to 
them.” And Socrates glanced at Crito and said, 
“Crito, let somebody take her home.” And some 
of Crito’s people took her away wailing and beating 
her breast. But Socrates sat up on his couch and 
bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, and while 
he was rubbing it, he said, “ What a strange thing, 
my friends, that seems to be which men call 
pleasure! How wonderfully it is related to that 
which seems to be its opposite, pain, in that they 
will not both come to a man at the same time, and 
yet if he pursues the one and captures it, he is 
generally obliged to take the other also, as if the 
two were joined together in one head. And I 
think,’ he said, “if Aesop had thought of them, 
he would have made a fable telling how they were 
at war and god wished to reconcile them, and when 
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he could not do that, he fastened their heads 
together, and for that reason, when one of them 
comes to anyone, the other follows after. Just so 
it seems that in my case, after pain was in my leg 
on account of the fetter, pleasure appears to have 
come following after.” 

Here Cebes interrupted and said, “By Zeus, 
Socrates, I am glad you reminded me. Several 
others have asked about the poems you have com- 
posed, the metrical versions of Aesop’s fables and 
the hymn to Apollo, and Evenus asked me the day 
before yesterday why you who never wrote any 
poetry before, composed these verses after you came 
to prison. Now, if you care that I should be able to 
answer Evenus when he asks me again—and I 
know he will ask me—tell me what to say.” 

“ Then tell him, Cebes,” said he, “ the truth, that I 
composed these verses not because I wished to rival him 
or his poems, for I knew that would not be easy, but 
because I wished to test the meaning of certain dreams, 
and to make sure that I was neglecting no duty 
in case their repeated commands meant that I must 
cultivate the Muses in this way. They were some- 
thing like this. The same dream came to me often 
in my past life, sometimes in one form and some- 
times in another, but always saying the same thing: 
‘Socrates, it said, ‘make music and work at it.’ And 
I formerly thought it was urging and encouraging 
me to do what I was doing already and that just 
as people encourage runners by cheering, so the 
dream was encouraging me to do what I was doing, 
that is, to make music, because philosophy was the 
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greatest kind of music and I was working at that. 
But now, after the trial and while the festival of the 
god delayed my execution, I thought, in case the 
repeated dream really meant to tell me to make this 
which is ordinarily called music, I ought to do so and 
not to disobey. For I thought it was safer not to go 
hence before making sure that I had done what 
I ought, by obeying the dream and composing verses. 
So first I composed a hymn to the god whose festival 
it was; and after the god, considering that a poet, if 
heis really to be a poet, must compose myths and not 
speeches, since I was not a maker of myths, I took 
the myths of Aesop, which I had at hand and knew, 
and turned into verse the first I came upon. So tell 
Evenus that, Cebes, and bid him farewell, and tell 
him, if he is wise, to come after me as quickly as he 
can. I, it seems, am going to-day; for that is the 
order of the Athenians.” 

And Simmias said, “ What a message that is, 
Socrates, for Evenus! I have met him often, and 
from what I have seen of him, I should say that he 
will not take your advice in the least if he can 
help it.” 

“Why so?” said he. “Is not Evenus a philo- 
sopher?”’ 

“I think so,” said Simmias. 

“Then Evenus will take my advice, and so will 
every man who has any worthy interest in philosophy. 
Perhaps, however, he will not take his own life, for 
they say that is not permitted.” And as he spoke 
he put his feet down on the ground and remained 
sitting in this way through the rest of the con- 
versation. 


Then Cebes asked him: “ What do you mean by 
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this, Socrates, that it is not permitted to take one’s 
life, but that the philosopher would desire to follow 
after the dying ? ” 

“How is this, Cebes? Have you and Simmias, 
who are pupils of Philolaus, not heard about such 
things ? ” 

« Nothing definite, Socrates.” 

«I myself speak of them only from hearsay ; but 
I have no objection to telling what I have heard. 
And indeed it is perhaps especially fitting, as I am 
going to the other world, to tell stories about the 
life there and consider what we think about it; for 
what else could one do in the time between now and 
sunset ? ” 

«Why in the world do they say that it is not 
permitted to kill oneself, Socrates? I heard Philolaus, 
when he was living in our city, say the same thing 
you just said, and I have heard it from others, too, 
that one must not do this ; but I never heard anyone 
say anything definite about it.” 

“ You must have courage,” said he, “and perhaps 
you might hear something. But perhaps it will seem 
strange to you that this alone of all laws is without 
exception, and it never happens to mankind, as in 
other matters, that only at some times and for some 
persons it is better to die than to live; and it will 
perhaps seem strange to you that these human 
beings for whom it is better to die cannot without 
impiety do good to themselves, but must wait for 
some other benefactor.” 

And Cebes, smiling gently, said, “ Gawd knows it 
doos,” speaking in his own dialect. 

“Tt would seem unreasonable, if put in this way,” 
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said Socrates, “but perhaps there is some reason 
in it. Now the doctrine that is taught in secret 
about this matter, that we men are in a kind 
of prison and must not set ourselves free or run 
away, seems to me to be weighty and not easy to 
understand. But this at least, Cebes, I do believe is 
sound, that the gods are our guardians and that we 
men are one of the chattels of the gods. Do you not 
believe this? ” 

« Yes,” said Cebes, “I do.” 

‘Well then,” said he, “if one of your chattels 
should kill itself when you had not indicated that you 
wished it to die, would you be angry with it and 
punish it if you could?” 

“s Certainly,” he replied. 

“Then perhaps from this point of view it is not 
unreasonable to say that a man must not kill himself 
until god sends some necessity upon him, such as has 
now come upon me.” 

“That,” said Cebes, “seems sensible. But what 
you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers ought to 
be ready and willing to die, that seems strange if we 
were right just now in saying that god is our guardian 
and we are his possessions. For it is not reasonable 
that the wisest men should not be troubled when 
they leave that service in which the gods, who are 
the best overseers in the world, are watching over 
them. A wise man certainly does not think that 
when he is frée he can take better care of himself 
than they do. A foolish man might perhaps think 
so, that he ought to run away from his master, 
and he would not consider that he must not run 
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away from a good master, but ought to stay with 
him as long as possible ; and so he might thought- 
Jessly run away; but a man of sense would wish to 
be always with one who is better than himself. And 
yet, Socrates, if we look at it in this way, the 
contrary of what we just said seems natural ; for the 
wise ought to be troubled at dying and the foolish to 
rejoice.” 

When Socrates heard this I thought he was pleased 
by Cebes’ earnestness, and glancing at us, he said, 
“ Cebes is always on the track of arguments and 
will not be easily convinced by whatever anyone 
says. 

And Simmias said, “ Well, Socrates, this time I 
think myself that Cebes is right. For why should 
really wise men run away from masters who are 
better than they and lightly separate themselves 
from them? And it strikes me that Cebes is aiming 
his argument at you, because you are so ready to 
leave us and the gods, who are, as you yourself agree, 
good rulers.” 

“You have a right to say that,” he replied; “ for 
[ think you mean that I must defend myself against 
this accusation, as if we were in a law court.” 

“ Precisely,’ said Simmias. 

«Well, then,” said he, “I will try to make a more 
convincing defence than I did before the judges. 
For if I did not believe,” said he, “that I was going 
to other wise and good gods, and, moreover, to men 
who have died, better men than those here, I should be 
wrong in not grieving at death. But as it is, you may 
rest assured that I expect to go to good men, though 
I should not care to assert this positively ; but I would 
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assert as positively as anything about such matters 
that lam going to gods who are good masters. And 
therefore, so far as that is concerned, I not only 
do not grieve, but I have great hopes that there is 
something in store for the dead, and, as has been 
said of old, something better for the good than for 
the wicked.” 

“Well,” said Simmias, “do you intend to go away, 
Socrates, and keep your opinion to yourself, or would 
you let us share it? It seems to me that this is a 
good which belongs in common to us also, and at the 
same time, if you convince us by what you say, that 
will serve as your defence.” 

“I will try,” he replied. “But first let us ask 
Crito there what he wants. He has apparently been 
trying to say something for a long time.” 

“ Only, Socrates,” said Crito, “that the man who 
is to administer the poison to you has been telling 
me for some time to warn you to talk as little as 
possible. He says people get warm when they 
talk and heat has a bad effect on the action of 
the poison; so sometimes he has to make those 
who talk too much drink twice or even three 
times.” 

And Socrates said: “Never mind him. Just let 
him do his part and prepare to give it twice or even, 
if necessary, three times.” 

“I was pretty sure that was what you would say,” 
said Crito, “but he has been bothering me for a long 
time.” 

«Never mind him,” said Socrates. I wish now 
to explain to you, my judges, the reason why I think 
a man who has really spent his life in philosophy is 
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naturally of good courage when he is to die, and 
has strong hopes that when he is dead he will 
attain the greatest blessings in that other land. So 
I will try to tell you, Simmias, and Cebes, how this 
would be. 

‘Other people are likely not to be aware that 
those who pursue philosophy aright study nothing 
but dying and being dead. Now if this is true, it 
would be absurd to be eager for nothing but this 
all their lives, and then to be troubled when that 
came for which they had all along been eagerly 
practising.” 

And Simmias laughed and said, “ By Zeus, Socrates, 
I don’t feel much like laughing just now, but you 
made me laugh. For I think the multitude, if they 
heard what you just said about the philosophers, would 
say you were quite right, and our people at home 
would agree entirely with you that philosophers 
desire death, and they would add that they know 
very well that the philosophers deserve it.” 

« And they would be speaking the truth, Simmias, 
except in the matter of knowing very well. For 
they do not know in what way the real philosophers 
desire death, nor in what way they deserve death, 
nor what kind of a death it is. Let us then,’ said 
he, “speak with one another, paying no further 
attention to them. Do we think there is such a 
thing as death?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

«We believe, do we not, that death is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, and that the state 
of being dead is the state in which the body is 
separated from the soul and exists alone by itself 
and the soul is separated from the body and exists 
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alone by itself? Is death anything other than this?” 
«No, it is this,” said he. 

“Now, my friend, see if you agree with me ; for, 
if you do, I think we shall get more light on our 
subject. Do you think a philosopher would be likely 
to care much about the so-called pleasures, such as 
eating and drinking? ” 

« By no means, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

“ How about the pleasures of love?” 

s Certainly not.” 

“ Well, do you think such a man would think mucł, 
of the other cares of the body—I mean such as the 
possession of fine clothes and shoes and the other 
personal adornments? Do you think he would care 
about them or despise them, except so far as it is 
necessary to have them? ” 

« I think the true philosopher would despise them,” 
he replied. 

« Altogether, then, you think that such a man 
would not devote himself to the body, but would, 
so far as he was able, turn away from the body and 
concern himself with the soul? ” 

« Yes.” 

“To begin with, then, it is clear that in such 
matters the philosopher, more than other men, 
separates the soul from communion with the body?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Now certainly most people think that a man 
who takes no pleasure and has no part in such 
things doesn’t deserve to live, and that one who 
cares nothing for the pleasures of the body is about 
as good as dead.” 

“ That is very true.” 
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“Now, how about the acquirement of pure 
knowledge? Is the body a hindrance or not, if it 
is made to share in the search for wisdom? What I 
mean is this: Have the sight and hearing of men 
any truth in them, or is it true, as the poets are 
always telling us, that we neither hear nor see any- 
thing accurately? And yet if these two physical 
senses are not accurate or exact, the rest are not 
likely to be, for they are inferior to these. Do you 
not think so? ” 

“ Certainly I do,” he replied. 

“Then,” said he, “when does the soul attain 
to truth? For when it tries to consider anything in 
company with the body, it is evidently deceived 


“In thought, then, if at all, something of the 
realities becomes clear to it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But it thinks best when none of these things 
troubles it, neither hearing nor sight, nor pain nor 
any pleasure, but it is, so far as possible, alone by 
itself, and takes leave of the body, and avoiding, so 
far as it can, all association or contact with the body, 
reaches out toward the reality.” 

“ That is true.” 

“In this matter also, then, the soul of the philo- 
sopher greatly despises’the body and avoids it and 
strives to be alone by itself? ” 

“ Evidently.” 

“Now how about such things as this, Simmias? 
Do we think there is such a thing as absolute justice, 
or not? ” 


s We certainly think there is.” 
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« And absolute beauty and goodness.” 

s Of course.” 

“Well, did you ever see anything of that kind 
with your eyes? ” 

“s Certainly not,” said he. 

“Or did you ever reach them with any of the 
bodily senses? I am speaking of all such things, as 
size, health, strength, and in short the essence 
or underlying quality of everything. Is their true 
nature contemplated by means of the body? Isit 
not rather the case that he who prepares himself 
most carefully to understand the true essence of each 
thing that he examines would come nearest to the 
knowledge of it?” 

s Certainly.” 

“Would not that man do this most perfectly who 
approaches each thing, so far as possible, with the 
reason alone, not introducing sight into his reasoning 
nor dragging in any of the other senses along with 
his thinking, but who employs pure, absolute reason 
in his attempt to search out the pure, absolute 
essence of things, and who removes himself, so far 
as possible, from eyes and ears, and, in a word, from 
his whole body, because he feels that its companion- 
ship disturbs the soul and hinders it from attaining 
truth and wisdom? Is not this the man, Simmias, 
if anyone, to attain to the knowledge of reality ? ” 

“That is true as true can be, Socrates,” said 
Simmias. 

“« Then,” said he, “ all this must cause good lovers 
of wisdom to think and say one to the other some- 
thing like this: ‘There seems to be a short cut 
which leads us and our argument to the conclusion in 
our search that so long as we have the body, and the 
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soul is contaminated by such an evil, we shall never 
attain completely what we desire, that is, the truth. 
For the body keeps us constantly busy by reason of 
its need of sustenance; and moreover, if diseases 
come upon it they hinder our pursuit of the truth. 
And the body fills us with passions and desires and 
fears, and all sorts of fancies and foolishness, so 
that, as they say, it really and truly makes it 
impossible for us to think at all. The body and its 
desires are the only cause of wars and factions and 
battles; for all wars arise for the sake of gaining 
money, and we are compelled to gain money for the 
sake of the body. We are slaves to its service. And 
so, because of all these things, we have no leisure for 
philosophy. But the worst of all is that if we do get 
a bit of leisure and turn to philosophy, the body is 
constantly breaking in upon our studies and disturb- 
ing us with noise and confusion, so that it prevents 
our beholding the truth, and in fact we perceive 
that, if we are ever to know anything absolutely, we 
must be free from the body and must behold the 
actual realities with the eye of the soul alone. And 
then, as our argument shows, when we are dead we 
are likely to possess the wisdom which we desire and 
claim to be enamoured of, but not while we live. 
Fer, if pure knowledge is impossible while the body 
is with us, one of two thing must follow, either it 
cannot be acquired at all or only when we are dead ; 
for then the soul will be by itself apart from the 
body, but not before. And while we live, we shall, 
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[ think, be nearest to knowledge when we avoid, so 
far as possible, intercourse and communion with the 
body, except what is absolutely necessary, and are 
not filled with its nature, but keep ourselves pure 
from it until God himself sets us free. And in this 
way, freeing ourselves from the foolishness of the body 
and being pure, we shall, I think, be with the pure 
and shall know of ourselves all that is pure,—and 
that is, perhaps, the truth. For it cannot be that 
the impure attain the pure.’ Such words as these, 
I think, Simmias, all who are rightly lovers of know- 
ledge must say to each other and such must be their 
thoughts. Do you not agree?” 

“s Most assuredly, Socrates.” 

“ Then,” said Socrates, “if this is true, my friend, I 
have great hopes that when I reach the place to 
which I am going, I shall there, if anywhere, attain 
fully to that which has been my chief object in my 
past life, so that the journey which is now imposed 
upon me is begun with good hope; and the like 
hope exists for every man who thinks that his mind 
has been purified and made ready.” 

s Certainly,” said Simmias. 

“ And does not the purification consist in this 
which has been mentioned long ago in our discourse, 
in separating, so far as possible, the soul from the 
body and teaching the soul the habit of collecting 
and bringing itself together from all parts of the 
body, and living, so far as it can, both now and here- 
after, alone by itself, freed from the body as from 
fetters? ” 

“Certainly,” said he. 
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“« Well, then, this is what we call death, is it not, 
a release and separation from the body ?” 

“Exactly so,” said he. 

« But, as we hold, the true philosophers and they 
alone are always most eager to release the soul, and 
just this—the release and separation of the soul from 
the body—is their study, is it not?” 

“ Obviously.” 

“Then, as I said in the beginning, it would be 
absurd if a man who had been all his life fitting 
himself to live as nearly in a state of death as he 
could, should then be disturbed when death came to 
him. Would it not be absurd ?” 

“Of course.” 

“In fact, then, Simmias,” said he, “the true 
philosophers practise dying, and death is less 
terrible to them than to any other men. Consider 
it in this way. They are in every way hostile to 
the body and they desire to have the soul apart by 
itself alone. Would it not be very foolish if they 
should be frightened and troubled when this very 
thing happens, and if they should not be glad to go 
to the place where there is hope of attaining what 
they longed for all through life—and they longed 
for wisdom—and of escaping from the companion- 
ship of that which they hated? When human loves 
or wives or sons have died, many men have willingly 
gone to the other world led by the hope of seeing 
there those whom they longed for, and of being 
with them; and shall he who is really in love with 
wisdom and has a firm belief that he can find it 
nowhere else than in the other world grieve when 
he dies and not be glad to go there? We cannot 
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think that, my friend, if he is really a philosopher ; 
for he will confidently believe that he will find pure 
wisdom nowhere else than in the other world. And 
if this is so, would it not be very foolish for such a 
man to fear death?” 

“ Very foolish, certainly,” said he. 

“Then is it not,’ said Socrates, “a sufficient 
indication, when you see a man troubled because he 
is going to die, that he was not a lover of wisdom but 
a lover of the body? And this same man is also 
a lover of money and of honour, one or both.” 

“Certainly,” said he, “it is as you say.” 

“Then, Simmias,’ he continued, “is not that 
which is called courage especially characteristic of 
philosophers ? ” 

« By all means,” said he. 

« And self-restraint—that which is commonly called 
self-restraint, which consists in not being excited by 
the passions and in being superior to them and 
acting in a seemly way—is not that characteristic of 
those alone who despise the body and pass their 
lives in philosophy ? ” 

“ Necessarily,” said he. 

“For,” said Socrates, “if you care to consider 
the courage and the self-restraint of other men, you 
will see that they are absurd.” 

“ How so, Socrates? ” 

“You know, do you not, that all other men count 
death among the great evils?” 

“ They certainly do.” 

“ And do not brave men face death—when they 
do face it—through fear of greater evils?” 

s That is true.” 

“Then all except philosophers are brave through 
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fear. And yet it is absurd to be brave through fear 
and cowardice.” 

“ Very true.” 

“And how about those of seemly conduct? Is 
their case not the same? They are self-restrained 
because of a kind of self-indulgence. We say, to 
be sure, that this is impossible, nevertheless their 
foolish self-restraint amounts to little more than 
this; for they fear that they may be deprived of 
certain pleasures which they desire, and so they 
refrain from some because they are under the sway 
of others. And yet being ruled by pleasures is 
called self-indulgence. Nevertheless they conquer 
pleasures because they are conquered by other 
pleasures. Now this is about what I said just now, 
that they are self-restrained by a kind of self- 
indulgence.” 

«So it seems.” 

“« My dear Simmias, I suspect that this is not the 
right way to purchase virtue, by exchanging plea- 
sures for pleasures, and pains for pains, and fear 
for fear, and greater for less, as if they were coins, 
but the only right coinage, for which all those 
things must be exchanged and by means of and 
with which all these things are to be bought and 
sold, is in fact wisdom; and courage and self- 
restraint and justice and, in short, true virtue exist 
only with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears and 
other things of that sort are added or taken away. 
And virtue which consists in the exchange of such 
things for each other without wisdom, is but a 
painted imitation of virtue and is really slavish and 
has nothing healthy or true in it; but truth is in 
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fact a purification from all these things, and self. 
restraint and justice and courage and wisdom itself 
are a kind of purification. And I fancy that those 
men who established the mysteries were not un- 
enlightened, but in reality had a hidden meaning 
when they said long ago that whoever goes un- 
initiated and unsanctified to the other world will 
lie in the mire, but he who arrives there initiated 
and purified will dwell with the gods. For as they 
say in the mysteries, ‘ the thyrsus-bearers are many, 
but the mystics few’; and these mystics are, I 
believe, those who have been true philosophers, 
And I in my life have, so far as I could, left nothing 
undone, and have striven in every way to make 
myself one of them. But whether I have striven 
aright and have met with success, I believe I shall 
know clearly, when I have arrived there, very soon, if 
it is God’s will. This then, Simmias and Cebes, is the 
defence I offer to show that it is reasonable for me 
not to be grieved or troubled at leaving you and the 
rulers I have here, because I believe that there, no 
less than here, I shall find good rulers and friends. 
If now I am more successful in convincing you by 
my defence than. I was in convincing my Athenian 
judges, it is well.” 

When Socrates had finished, Cebes answered and 
said: “Socrates, I agree to the other things you 
say, but in regard to the soul men are very prone to 
disbelief. They fear that when the soul leaves the 
body it no longer exists anywhere, and that on the 
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day when the man dies 1t is destroyed and perishes, 
and when it leaves the body and departs from it, 
straightway it flies away and is no longer anywhere, 
scattering like a breath or smoke. If it exists any- 
where by itself as a unit, freed from these evils 
which you have enumerated just now, there would be 
good reason for the blessed hope, Socrates, that what 
you say is true. But perhaps no little argument 
and proof is required to show that when a man is 
dead the soul still exists and has any power and 
intelligence.” 

“What you say, Cebes, is true,” said Socrates. 
“Now what shall we do? Do you wish to keep on 
conversing about this to see whether it is probable 
or not?” 

“I do,” said Cebes. ‘I should like to hear what 
you think about it.” 

“Well,” said Socrates, “I do not believe anyone 
who heard us now, even if he were a comic poet, 
would say that I am chattering and talking about 
things which do not concern me. So if you like, let 
us examine the matter to the end. 

“Let us consider it by asking whether the souls 
of men who have died are in the nether world 
or not. There is an ancient tradition, which we 
remember, that they gu there from here and come 
back here again and are born from the dead. Now 
if this is true, if the living are born again from the 
dead, our souls would exist there, would they not? 
For they could not be born again if they did not 
exist, and this would be a sufficient proof that the 
exist, if it should really be made evident that the 
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living are born only from the dead. But if this 
is not so, then some other argument would be 
needed.” 

“Certainly, said Cebes. 

“Now, said he, “if you wish to find this out 
easily, do not consider the question with regard 
to men only, but with regard to all animals and 
plants, and, in short, to all things which may be said 
to have birth. Let us see with regard to all these, 
whether it is true that they are all born or generated 
only from their opposites, in case they have opposites, 
as for instance, the noble is the opposite of the dis- 
graceful, the just of the unjust, and there are count- 
less other similar pairs. Let us consider the question 
whether it is inevitable that everything which has 
an opposite be generated from its opposite and from 
it only. For instance, when anything becomes 
greater it must inevitably have been smaller and 
then have become greater.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘And if it becomes smaller, it must have been 
greater and then have become smaller ? ” 

«That is true,” said he. 

“ And the weaker is generated from the stronger, 
and the slower from the quicker ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And the worse from the better and the more 
just from the more unjust? ” 

s Of course.” ‘ 

“Then, said he, “we have this fact sufficiently 
established, that all things are generated in this 
way, opposites from opposites ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Now then, is there between all these pairs of 
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opposites what may be called two kinds of genera- 
tion, from one to the other and back again from the 
other to the first? Between a larger thing and a 
smaller thing there is increment and diminution and 
we call one increasing and the other decreasing, 
do we not? ” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“ And similarly analysing and combining, and cool- 
ing and heating, and all opposites in the same way. 
Even if we do not in every case have the words to 
express it, yet in fact is it not always inevitable that 
there is a process of generation from each to the 
other ?” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“ Well then,” said Socrates, “is there anything that 
is the opposite of living, as being awake is the 
opposite of sleeping ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“« What?” 

“ Being dead,” said he. 

“Then these two are generated from each other, 
and as they are two, so the processes between them 
are two; is it not so?” 

“Of course.” 

‘“Now,” said Socrates, “I will tell about one of the 
two pairs of which I just spoke to you and its inter- 
mediate processes; and do you tell me about the 
other. I say one term is sleeping and the other is 
being awake, and being awake is generated from 
sleeping, and sleeping from being awake, and the 
processes of generation are, in the latter case, falling 
asleep, and in the former, waking up. Do you agree, 
or not?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“ Now do you,” said he, “ tell me in this way about 
life and death. Do you not say that living is the 
opposite of being dead?” 

“I do.” 

“And that they are generated one from the other?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now what is it which is generated from the 
living?” 

‘The dead,” said he. 

« And what,” said Socrates, “‘ from the dead ? ” 

“I can say only one thing—the living.” 

“From the dead, then, Cebes, the living, both 
things and persons, are generated? ” 

“Evidently,” said he. 

‘Then,’ said Socrates, “our souls exist in the 
other world.” 

So it seems.” 

“ And of the two processes of generation between 
these two, the one is plain to be seen; for surely 
dying is plain to be seen, is it not?” 

“Certainly,” said he. 

“Well then,’ said Socrates, “what shall we do 
next? Shall we deny the opposite process, and shall 
nature be one-sided in this instance? Or must we 
grant that there is some process of generation the 
opposite of dying 7” 

‘Certainly we must,” said he. 

“ What is this process ? ” 

“ Coming to life again.” 

“Then,” said Socrates, “if there be such a thing 
as coming to life again, this would be the process of 
generation from the dead to the living ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ So by this method also we reach the conclusion 
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that the living are generated from the dead, just as 
much as the dead from the living; and since this 
is the case, it seems to me to be a sufficient proof 
that the souls of the dead exist somewhere, whence 
they come back to life.” 

“I think, Socrates, that results necessarily from 
our previous admissions. 

s Now here is another method, Cebes, to prove, as 
it seems to me, that we were right in making those 
admissions. For if generation did not proceed from 
opposite to opposite and back again, going round, as 
it were in a circle, but always went forward in a 
straight line without turning back or curving, then, 
you know, in the end all things would have the 
same form and be acted upon in the same way and 
stop being generated at all.” 

« What do you mean?” said he. 

“Itis not at all hard,” said Socrates, ‘to understand 
what I mean. For example, if the process of falling 
asleep existed, but not the opposite process of waking 
from sleep, in the end, you know, that would make 
the sleeping Endymion mere nonsense; he would 
be nowhere, for everything else would be in the 
same state as he, sound asleep. Or if all things 
were mixed together and never separated, the 
saying of Anaxagoras, ‘all things are chaos,’ would 
soon come true. And in like manner, my dear 
Cebes, if all things that have life should die, and, 
when they had died, the dead should remain in 
that condition, is it not inevitable that at last all 
things would be dead and nothing alive? For if 
the living were generated from any other things 
than from the dead, and the living were to die, is 
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there any escape from the final result that all things 
would be swallowed up in death?” 

“I see none, Socrates,” said Cebes. “ What you 
say seems to be perfectly true.” 

«J think, Cebes,” said he, “it is absolutely so, and 
we are not deluded in making these admissions, but 
the return to life is an actual fact, and it is a fact 
that the living are generated from the dead and that 
the souls of the dead exist.” 

“And besides,” Cebes rejoined, “if itsis true, 
Socrates, as you are fond of saying, that our learning 
is nothing else than recollection, then this would be 
an additional argument that we must necessarily 
have learned in some previous time what we now 
remember. But this is impossible if our soul did 
not exist somewhere before being born in this human 
form ; and so by this argument also it appears that 
the soul is immortal.” 

“ But, Cebes,” said Simmias, “ what were the 
proofs of this? Remind me; for I do not recollect 
very well just now.” 

“ Briefly,” said Cebes, “a very good proof is this: 
When people are questioned, if you put the questions 
well, they answer correctly of themselves about 
everything; and yet if they had not within them 
some knowledge and right reason, they could not do 
this. And that this is so is shown most clearly if 
you take them to mathematical diagrams or any- 
thing of that sort.” 

“And if you are not convinced in that way, 
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Simmias,” said Socrates, “see if you don’t agree 
when you look at it in this way. You are in- 
credulous, are you not, how that which is called 
learning can be recollection?” 

“I am not incredulous,’ said Simmias, “but I 
want just what we are talking about, recollection. 
And from what Cebes undertook to say I already 
begin to recollect and be convinced ; nevertheless, 
I should like to hear what you were going to say.” 

“It was this,” said he. “We agree, I suppose, 
that if anyone is to remember anything, he must 
know it at some previous time ? ” 

e Certainly,” said he. 

“Then do we agree to this also, that when 
knowledge comes in such a way, it is recollection ? 
What I mean is this: If a man, when he has heard 
or seen or in any other way perceived a thing, knows 
not only that thing, but also has a perception of 
some other thing, the knowledge of which is not the 
same, but different, are we not right in saying that he 
recollects the thing of which he has the perception ?” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Vet me give,an example. Knowledge of a man 
is different from knowledge of a lyre.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, you know that a lover when he sees a lyre 
or a cloak or anything else which his beloved is wont 
to use, perceives the lyre and in his mind receives an 
image of the boy to whom the lyre belongs, do you 
not? But this is recollection, just as when one sees 
Simmias, one often remembers Cebes, and I could 
cite countless such examples.” 

To be sure you could,” said Simmias. 

“ Now,” said he, “is that sort of thing a kind of 
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recollection? Especially when it takes place with 
regard to things which have already been forgotten 
through time and inattention ? ” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“Well, then,” said Socrates, “can a person on 
seeing a picture of a horse or of a lyre be reminded 
of a man, or on seeing a picture of Simmias be 
reminded of Cebes? ” 

« Surely.” 

“ And on seeing a picture of Simmias he can be 
reminded of Simmias himself ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“ All these exainples show, then, that recollection 
is caused by like things and also by unlike things, 
do they not?” 

YES.” 

“And when one has a recollection of anything 
caused by like things, will he not also inevitably 
consider whether this recollection offers a perfect 
likeness of the thing recollected, or not ?”’ 

“ Inevitably,” -he replied. 

“Now see,” said he, “if this is true. We say 
there is such a thing as equality. I do not mean 
one piece of wood equal to another, or one stone to 
another, or anything of that sort, but something 
beyond that—equality in the abstract. Shall we 
say there is such a thing, or not? ” 

“ We shall say that there is,” said Simmias, “ most 
decidedly.” 

“ And do we know what it is?” 

“Certainly,” said he. 

“Whence did we derive the knowledge of it? 
Is it not from the things we were just speaking 
of? Did we not, by seeing equal pieces of wood 
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or stones or other things, derive from them a 
knowledge of abstract equality, which is another 
thing? Or do you not think it is another thing? 
Look at the matter in this way. Do not equal 
stones and pieces of wood, though they remain the 
Same, sometimes appear to us equal in one respect 
and unequal in another? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, did absolute equals ever appear to 
you unequal or equality inequality ? ” 

“« No, Socrates, never.” 

“Then,” said he, “those equals are not the same 
as equality in the abstract.” 

‘Not at all, I should say, Socrates.” 

“ But from those equals,” said he, “ which are not 
the same as abstract equality, you have nevertheless 
conceived and acquired knowledge of it?” 

“Very true,” he replied. 

« And it is either like them or unlike them?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Jt-makes no difference,’ said he. ‘“ Whenever 
the sight of one thing brings you a perception of 
another, whether they be like or unlike, that must 
necessarily be recollection.” 

« Surely.” 

“Now then,” said he, “do the equal pieces of 
wood and the equal things of which we were 
speaking just now affect us in this way: Do they 
seem to us to be equal as abstract equality is equal, 
or do they somehow fall short of being like abstract 
equality?” 

“ They fall very far short of it,” said he. 

“Do we agree, then, that when anyone on seeing a 
thing thinks, ‘This thing that I see aims at being 
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like some other thing that exists, but falls short and is 
unable to be like that thing, but is inferior to it,’ he 
who thinks thus must of necessity have previous 
knowledge of the thing which he says the other 
resembles but falls short of? ” 

“We must.” 

“Well then, is this just what happened to us 
with regard to the equal things and equality in the 
abstract ?”’ 

“ It certainly is.” 

«Then we must have had knowledge of equality 
before the time when we first saw equal things and 
thought, ‘All these things are aiming to be like 
equality but fall short.’ ” 

“ That is true.” 

“« And we agree, also, that we have not gained 
knowledge of it, and that it is impossible to gain 
this knowledge, except by sight or touch or some 
other of the senses? I consider that all the senses 
are alike.” 

“ Yes, Socrates, they are all alike, for the pur- 
poses of our argument.” 

“Then it is through the senses that we must 
learn that all sensible objects strive after absolute 
equality and fall short of it. Is that our view? ” 

CYESS 

“Then before we began to see or hear or use the 
other senses we must somewhere have gained a 
knowledge of abstract or absolute equality, if we 
were to compare with it the equals which we per- 
ceive by the senses, and see that all such things 
yearn to be like abstract equality but fall short of it.” 

“That follows necessarily from what we have said 
before, Socrates.” 
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“ And we saw and heard and had the other senses 
as soon as we were born? ”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“« But, we say, we must have acquired a knowledge 
of equality before we had these senses ? ” 

e Yess 

« Then it appears that we must have acquired it 
before we were born.” 

“It does.” 

‘Now if we had acquired that knowledge before 
we were born, and were born with it, we knew 
before we were born and at the moment of birth 
not only the equal and the greater and the less, but 
all such abstractions? For our present argument is 
no more concerned with the equal than with abso- 
lute beauty and the absolute good and the just and 
the holy, and, in short, with all those things which 
we stamp with the seal of ‘ absolute ’ in our dialectic 
process of questions and answers; so that we must 
necessarily have acquired knowledge of all these 
before our birth.” 

« That is true.” 

“And if after acquiring it we have not, in 
each case, forgotten it, we must always be born 
knowing these things, and must know them through- 
out our life; for to know is to have acquired know- 
ledge and to have retained it without losing it, and 
the loss of knowledge is just what we mean when 
we speak of forgetting, is it not, Simmias?” 

“ Certainly, Socrates,’ said he. 

s“ But, I suppose, if we acquired knowledge before 
we were born and lost it at birth, but afterwards by 
the use of our senses regained the knowledge which 
we had previously possessed, would not the process 
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which we call learning really be recovering know- 
ledge which is our own? And should we be right 
in calling this recollection ? ” 

« Assuredly.” 

« For we found that it is possible, on perceiving a 
thing by the sight or the hearing or any other sense, 
to call to mind from that perception another thing 
which had been forgotten, which was associated 
with the thing perceived, whether like it or unlike 
it; so that, as I said, one of two things is true, either 
we are all born knowing these things and know 
them all our lives, or afterwards, those who are said 
to learn merely remember, and learning would then 
be recollection.” z 

«That is certainly true, Socrates.” 

« Which then do you choose, Simmias? Were we 
born with the knowledge, or do we recollect after- 
wards things of which we had acquired knowledge 
before our birth?” 

“I cannot choose at this moment, Socrates.” 

« How about this question? You can choose and 
you have some opinion about it : When a man knows, 
can he give an account of what he knows or not?” 

“ Certainly he can, Socrates.” 

“And do you think that everybody can give an 
account of the matters about which we have just been 
talking ? ” 

“I wish they might,” said Simmias; “but on the 
contrary I fear that to-morrow, at this time, there 
will be no longer any man living who is able to do so 
properly.” 

“« Then, Simmias, you do not think all men know 
these things ? ” 

“ By no means.” 
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“Then they recollect the things they once 
learned ? ” 

“ Necessarily.” 

«When did our souls acquire the knowledge of 
them? Surely not after we were born as human 
beings.” 

« Certainly not.” 

«Then previously.” 

Yes.” 

“Then, Simmias, the souls existed previously, 
before they were in human form, apart from bodies, 
and they had intelligence.” 

“s Unless, Socrates, we acquire these ideas at the 
moment of birth ; for that time still remains.’ 

“Very well, my friend. But at what other time do 
we lose them? For we are surely not born with 
them, as we just now agreed. Do we lose them at 
the moment when we receive them, or have you 
some other time to suggest ? ” 

« None whatever, Socrates. I did not notice that 
I was talking nonsense.” 

“Then, Simmias,” said he, “is this the state of 
the case? If, as we are always saying, the beautiful 
exists, and the good, and every essence of that kind, 
and if we refer all our sensations to these, which we 
find existed previously and are now ours, and com- 
pare our sensations with these, is it not a necessary 
inference that just as these abstractions exist, so our 
souls existed before we were born; and if these 
abstractions do not exist, our argument is of no 
force? Is this the case, and is it equally certain that 
provided these things exist our souls also existed 
before we were born, and that if these do not exist, 
neither did our souls? ” 
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« Socrates, it seems to me that there is absolutely 
the same certainty, and our argument comes to the 
excellent conclusion that our soul existed before we 
were born, and that the essence of which you speak 
likewise exists. For there is nothing so clear to me 
as this, that all such things, the beautiful, the good, 
and all the others of which you were speaking just 
now, have a most real existence. And I think the 
proof is sufficient.” 

“But how about Cebes?” said Socrates. “ For 
Cebes must be convinced, too.” 

“He is fully convinced, I think,” said Simmias ; 
“and yet he is the most obstinately incredulous of 
mortals. Still, I believe he is quite convinced of 
this, that our soul existed before we were born. 
However, that it will still exist after we die does not 
seem even to me to have been proved, Socrates, but 
the common fear, which Cebes mentioned just now, 
that when a man dies the soul is dispersed and this 
is the end of his existence, still remains. For assum- 
ing that the soul comes into being and is brought 
together from some source or other and exists before 
it enters into a human body, what prevents it, after 
it has entered into and left that body, from coming to 
an end and being destroyed itself? ” 

“ You are right, Simmias,” said Cebes. “It seems 
to me that we have proved only half of what is 
required, namely, that our soul existed before our 
birth. But we must also show that it exists after 
we are dead as well as before our birth, if the proof 
is to be perfect.” 

“Tt has been shown, Simmias and Cebes, already,” 
said Socrates, “if you will combine this conclusion 
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with the one we reached before, that every living 
being is born from the dead. For if the soul exists 
before birth, and, when it comes into life and is born, 
cannot be born from anything else than death and a 
state of death, must it not also exist after dying, 
since it must be born again? So the proof you call 
for has already been given. However, I think you 
and Simmias would like to carry on this discussion 
still further. You have the childish fear that when 
the soul goes out from’the body the wind will really 
blow it away and scatter it, especially if a man 
happens to die in a high wind and not in calm 
weather.” 

And Cebes laughed and said, “ Assume that we 
have that fear, Socrates, and try to convince us; 
or rather, do not assume that we are afraid, but 
perhaps there is a child within us, who has such 
fears. Let us try to persuade him not to fear death 
as if it were a hobgoblin.” 

« Ah,” said Socrates, “you must sing charms to 
him every day until you charm away his fear.” 

« Where then, Socrates,” said he, “shall we find 
a good singer of such charms, since you are leaving 
us?” 

“ Hellas, Cebes,” he replied, “is a large country, 
in which there are many good men, and there are 
many foreign peoples also. You ought to search 
through all of them in quest of such a charmer, 
sparing neither money nor toil, for there is no 
greater need for which you could spend your money. 
And you must seek among yourselves, too, for 
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to do this than you.” 

“That,” said Cebes, “shall be done. But let us 
return to the point where we left off, if you are 
willing.” 

“Oh, I am willing, of course.” 

« Good,” said he. 

‘Well then,” said Socrates, “must we not ask 
ourselves some such question as this? What kind of 
thing naturally suffers dispersion, and for what kind 
of thing might we naturally fear it, and again 
what kind of thing is not liable to it? And after 
this must we not inquire to which class the soul 
belongs and base our hopes or fears for our souls upon 
the answers to these questions ? ” 

“You are quite right,” he replied. 

« Now is not that which is compounded and com- 
posite naturally liable to be decomposed, in the same 
way in which it was compounded? And if anything is 
uncompounded is not that, if anything, naturally 
unlikely to be decomposed ?” 

«I think,” said Cebes, “ that is true.” 

“ Then it is most probable that things which are 
always the same and unchanging are the uncom- 
pounded things and the things that are changing and 
never the same are the composite things?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

«Let us then,” said he, “turn to what we were 
discussing before. Is the absolute essence, which we 
in our dialectic process of question and answer call 
true being, always the same or is it liable to change? 
Absolute equality, absolute beauty, any absolute 
existence, true being—do they ever admit of any 
change whatsoever? Or does each absolute essence, 
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since it is uniform and exists by itself, remain the 
same and never in any way admit of any change? ” 

“It must,” said Cebes, “necessarily remain the 
same, Socrates.” 

‘But how about the many things, for example, 
men, or horses, or cloaks, or any other such things, 
which bear the same names as the absolute essences 
and are called beautiful or equal or the like? Are 
they always the same? Or are they, in direct opposi- 
tion to the essences, constantly changing in them- 
selves, unlike each other, and, so to speak, never the 
same ? ” 

“The latter,” said Cebes; “theyare never the same.” 

“ And. you can see these and touch them and 
perceive them by the other senses, whereas the 
things which are always the same can be grasped 
only by the reason, and are invisible and not to be 
seen?” 

“ Certainly,” said he, “that is true.” 

‘Now,’ said he, “shall we assume two kinds of 
existences, one visible, the other invisible?” 

« Let us assume them,” said Cebes. 

«And that the invisible is always the same and 
the visible constantly changing? ” 

“« Let us assume that also,” said he, 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “are we not made up 
of two parts, body and soul?” 

« Yes,” he replied. 

“ Now to which class should we say the body is 
more similar and more ciosely akin?” 

“To the visible,” said he; “that is clear to 
everyone. 

« And the soul? Is it visible or invisible ? ” 

Invisible, to man, at least, Socrates.” 
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«But we call things visible and invisible with 
reference to human vision, do we not?” 

“Yes, we do.” 

«Then what do we say about the soul? Can it be 
seen or not? ” 

“Tt cannot be seen.” 

«Then it is invisible?” 

“Yes 

‘Then the soul is more like the invisible than the 
body is, and the body more like the visible.” 

« Necessarily, Socrates.” 

“Now we have also been saying for a long time, 
have we not, that, when the soul makes use of the 
body for any inquiry, either through seeing or hear- 
ing or any of the other senses—for inquiry through 
the body means inquiry’ through the senses,—then 
it is dragged by the body to things which never 
remain the same, and it wanders about and is con- 
fused and dizzy like a drunken man because it lays 
hold upon such things ?” 

« Certainly.” 

« But when the soul inquires alone by itself, 
it departs into the realm of the pure, the everlasting, 
the immortal and the changeless, and being akin to 
these it dwells always with them whenever it is by 
itself and is not hindered, and it has rest from 
its wanderings and remains always the same and 
unchanging with the changeless, since it is in com- 
munion therewith. And this state of the soul is 
called wisdom. Is it not so?” 

“Socrates,” said he, “ what you say is perfectly 
right and true.” 

“And now again, in view of what we said 
before and of what has just been said, to which 
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class do you think the soul has greater likeness 
and kinship ?”’ 

«I think, Socrates,” said he, “that anyone, even 
the dullest, would agree, after this argument that 
the soul is infinitely more like that which is always 
the same than that which is not.” 

‘And the body?” 

“ Is more like the other.” 

‘Consider, then,’ the matter in another way. 
When the soul and the body are joined together, 
nature directs the one to serve and be ruled, and the 
other to rule and be master. Now this being the 
case, which seems to you like the divine, and which 
like the mortal? Or do you not think that the 
divine is by nature fitted to rule and lead, and the 
mortal to obey and serve?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

« Which, then, does the soul resemble?” 

“Clearly, Socrates, the soul is like the divine and 
the body like the mortal.” 

« Then see, Cebes, if this is not the conclusion 
from all that we have said, that the soul is most 
like the divine and immortal and intellectual and 
uniform and indissoluble and ever unchanging, 
and the body, on the contrary, most like the human 
and mortal and multiform and unintellectual and 
dissoluble and ever changing. Can we say anything, 
my dear Cebes, to show that this is not so?” 

“No, we cannot.” 

« Well then, since this is the case, is it not natural 
for the body to meet with speedy dissolution and for 
the soul, on the contrary, to be entirely indissolublc, 
or nearly so?” 
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«Of course.” 

« Observe,” he went on, “that when a man dies, 
the visible part of him, the body, which lies in the 
visible world and which we call the corpse, which is 
naturally subject to dissolution and decomposition, 
does not undergo these processes at once, but 
remains for a considerable time, and even for a very 
long time, if death takes place when the body is in 
good condition, and at a favourable time of the year. 
For when the body is shrunk and embalmed, as is 
done in Egypt, it remains almost entire for an 
incalculable time. And even if the body decay, 
some parts of it, such as the bones and sinews and 
all that, are, so to speak, indestructible. Is not that 
true?” 

YES. 

‘‘But the soul, the invisible, which departs into 
another place which is, like itself, noble and pure 
and invisible, to the realm of the god of the other 
world in truth, to the good and wise god, whither, if 
God will, my soul is soon to go,—is this soul, which 
has such qualities and such a nature, straightway 
scattered and destroyed when it departs from the 
body, as most men say? Far from it, dear Cebes 
and Simmias, but the truth is much rather this :—if 
it departs pure, dragging with it nothing of the 
body, because it never willingly associated with the 
body in life, but avoided it and gathered itself into 
itself alone, since this has always been its constant 
study—but this means nothing else than that it 
pursued philosophy rightly and really practised being 
in a state of death: or is not this the practice of 
death?” 
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« By all means.” 

«Then if it is in such a condition, it goes away into 
that which is like itself, into the invisible, divine, 
immortal, and wise, and when it arrives there it is 
happy, freed from error and folly and fear and fierce 
loves and all the other human ills, and as the 
initiated say, lives im truth through all after time 
with the gods. Is this our belief, Cebes, or not?” 

« Assuredly,” said Cebes. 

“« But, I think, if when it departs from the body it is 
defiled and impure, because it was always with the body 
and cared for it and loved it and was fascinated by it 
and its desires and pleasures, so that it thought 
nothing was true except the corporeal, which one 
can touch and see and drink and eat and employ in 
the pleasures of love, and if it is accustomed to hate 
and fear and avoid that which is shadowy and invis- 
ible to the eyes but is intelligible and tangible to 
philosophy—do you think a soul in this condition will 
depart pure and uncontaminated ? ” 

« By no means,” said he. 

«But it will be interpenetrated, I suppose, with the 
corporeal which intercourse and communion with the 
body have made a part of its nature because the body 
has been its constant companion and the object of 
its care?” 

“ Certainly.” 

« And, my friend, we must believe that the cor- 
poreal is burdensome and heavy and earthly and 
visible. And such a soul is weighed down by this 
and is dragged back into the visible world, through 
fear of the invisible and of the other world, and so, 
as they say, it flits about the monuments and the 
tombs, where shadowy shapes of souls have been 
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seen, figures of those souls which were not set free 
in purity but retain something of the visible; and 
this is why they are seen.” 

“ That is likely, Socrates.” 

“It is likely, Cebes. And it is likely that those 
are not the souls of the good, but those of the base, 
which are compelled to tiit about such places as a 
punishment for their former evil mode of life. And 
they flit about until through the desire of the cor- 
porea!l which clings to them they are again im- 
prisoned in a body. And they are likely to be 
imprisoned in natures which correspond to the 
practices of their former life.” 

e What natures do you mean, Socrates ? ” 

«I mean, for example, that those who have 
indulged in gluttony and violence and drunkenness, 
and have taken no pains to avoid them, are likely 
to pass into the bodies of asses and other beasts of 
that sort. Do you not think so?” 

“Certainly that is very likely.” 

«And those who have chosen injustice and 
tyranny and robbery pass into the bodies of wolves 
and hawks and kites. Where else can we imagine 
that they go? ” 

‘Beyond a doubt,” said Cebes, “they pass into 
such creatures.” 

‘ Then,” said he, “it is clear where all the others 
go, each in accordance with its own habits?” 

“Yes,” said Cebes, “ of course.” 

“Then,” said he, “the happiest of those, and 
those who go to the best place, are those who have 
practised, by nature and habit, without philosophy 
or reason, the social and civil virtues which are 
called moderation and justice ? ” 
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« How are these happiest? ” 

“Don’t you see? Is it not likely that they pass 
again into some such social and gentle species as that 
of bees or of wasps or ants, or into the human race 
again, and that worthy men spring from them?” 

Yes.” 

« And no one who has not been a philosopher and 
who is not wholly pure when he departs, is allowed 
to enter into the communion of the gods, but only 
the lover of knowledge. It is for this reason, dear 
Simmias and Cebes, that those who truly love 
wisdom refrain from all bodily desires and resist 
them firmly and do not give themselves up to them, 
not because they fear poverty or loss of property, as 
most men, in their love of money, do; nor is it 
because they fear the dishonour or disgrace of 
wickedness, like the lovers of honour and power, 
that they refrain from them.” 

‘No, that would not be seemly for them, Socrates,” 
said Cebes. 

« Most assuredly not,” said he. “And therefore 
those who care for their own souls, and do not live 
in service to the body, turn their backs upon all 
these men and do not walk in their ways, for they 
feel that they know not whither they are going. 
They themselves believe that philosophy, with its 
deliverance and purification, must not be resisted, 
and so they turn and follow it whithersoever it 
leads.” 

“ How do they do this, Socrates ? ” 

“I will tell you,” he replied. “The lovers of 
knowledge,’ said he, “perceive that when philo- 
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sophy first takes possession of their soul it is 
entirely fastened and welded to the body and is 
compelled to regard realities through the body as 
through prison bars, not with its own unhindered 
vision, and is wallowing in utter ignorance. And 
philosophy sees that the most dreadful thing about 
the imprisonment is the fact that it is caused by 
the lusts of the flesh, so that the prisoner is the 
chief assistant in his own imprisonment. The lovers 
of knowledge, then, I say, perceive that philosophy, 
taking possession of the soul when it is in this state, 
encourages it gently and tries to set it free, pointing 
out that the eyes and the ears and the other senses 
are full of deceit, and urging it to withdraw from 
these, except in so far as their use is unavoidable, 
and exhorting it to collect and concentrate itself 
within itself, and to trust nothing except itself and 
its own abstract thought of abstract existence ; and 
to believe that there is no truth in that which it 
sees by other means and which varies with the 
various objects in which it appears, since everything 
of that kind is visible and apprehended by the 
senses, whereas the soul itself sees that which is 
invisible and apprehended by the mind. Now the 
soul of the true philosopher believes that it must 
not resist this deliverance, and therefore it stands 
aloof from pleasures and lusts and griefs and fears, 
so far as it can, considering that when anyone has 
violent pleasures or fears or griefs or lusts he suffers 
from them not merely what one might think—for 
example, illness or loss of money spent for his 
lusts—but he suffers the greatest and most extreme 
evil and does not take it into account.” 
* What is this evil, Socrates?” said Cebes. 
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‘The evil is that the soul of every man, when it 
is greatly pleased or pained by anything, is com- 
pelled to believe that the object which caused the 
emotion is very distinct and very true ; but it is not. 
These objects are mostly the visible ones, are they 
not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

e And when this occurs, is not the soul most 
completely put in bondage by the body?” 

« How so? ” 

e Because each pleasure or pain nails it as with a 
nail to the body and rivets it on and makes it cor- 
poreal, so that it fancies the things are true which 
the body says are true. For because it has the same 
beliefs and pleasures as the body it is compelled to 
adopt also the same habits and mode of life, and can 
never depart in purity to the other world, but must 
always go away contaminated with the body; and so 
it sinks quickly into another body again and grows 
into it, like seed that is sown. Therefore it has no 
part in the communion with the divine and pure and 
absolute.” 

“What you say, Socrates, is very true,” said 
Cebes. 

«© This, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of 
knowledge are temperate and brave; not the world’s 
reason. Or do you disagree?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“No, for the soul of the philosopher would not 
reason as others do, and would not think it right 
that philosophy should set it free, and that then 
when set free it should give itself again into bondage 
to pleasure and pain and engage in futile toil, like 
Penelope unweaving the web she wove. No, his 
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soul believes that it must gain peace from these 
emotions, must follow reason and abide always in it, 
beholding that which is true and divine and not a 
matter of opinion, and making that its only food; 
and in this way it believes it must live, while life 
endures, and then at death pass on to that which is 
akin to itself and of like nature, and be free from 
human ills. A soul which has been nurtured in this 
way, Simmias and Cebes, is not likely to fear that it 
will be torn asunder at its departure from the body 
and will vanish into nothingness, blown apart by the 
winds, and be no longer anywhere.” 

When Socrates had said this there was silence for 
a long time, and Socrates himself was apparently 
absorbed in what had been said, as were also most of 
us. But Simmias and Cebes conversed a little with 
each other; and Socrates saw them and said: “ Do 
you think there is any incompleteness in what has 
been said? There are still many subjects for doubt 
and many points.open to attack, if anyone cares to 
discuss the matter thoroughly. If you are considering 
anything else, I have nothing to say; but if you are 
in any difficulty about these matters, do not hesitate 
to speak and discuss them yourselves, if you think 
anything better could be said on the subject, and to 
take me along with you in the discussion, if you 
think you can get on better in my company.” 

And Simmias said: “ Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth. For some time each of us has been in doubt 
and has been egging the other on and urging him to 
ask a question, because we wish to hear your answer, 
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but hesitate to trouble you, for fear that it may be dis- 
agreeable to you in your present misfortune.” 

And when he heard this, he laughed gently and 
said: “ Ah, Simmias! I should have hard work to 
persuade other people that I do not regard my present 
situation as a misfortune, when I cannot even make 
you believe it, but you are afraid I am more churlish 
now than I used to be. And you seem to think I 
am inferior in prophetic power to the swans who sing 
at other times also, but when they feel that they are 
to die, sing most and best in their joy that they are 
to go to the god whose servants they are. But men, 
because of their own fear of death, misrepresent the 
swans and say that they sing for sorrow, in mourning 
for their own death. They do not consider that no 
bird sings when it is hungry or cold or has any 
other trouble; no, not even the nightingale or the 
swallow or the hoopoe which are said to sing in 
lamentation. I do not believe they sing for grief, 
nor do the swans; but since they are Apollo's birds, 
I believe they have prophetic vision, and because 
they have foreknowledge of the blessings in the 
other world they sing and rejoice on that day more 
than ever before. And I think that I am myself a 
fellow-servant of the swans, and am consecrated to 
the same God and have received from our master a 
gift of prophecy no whit inferior to theirs, and that 
I go out from life with as little sorrow as they. So 
far as this is concerned, then, speak and ask what- 
ever questions you please, so long as the eleven of 
the Athenians permit.” 
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“Good,” saia Simmias. “I will tell you my 
difficulty, and then Cebes in turn will say why he 
does not agree to all you have said. I think, Socrates, 
as perhaps you do yourself, that it is either impossible 
or very difficult to acquire clear knowledge about 
these matters in this life. And yet he is a weakling 
who does not test in every way what is said about 
them and persevere until he is worn out by studying 
them on every side. For he must do one of two 
things; either he must learn or discover the truth 
about these matters, or if that is impossible, he must 
take whatever human doctrine is best and hardest to 
disprove and, embarking upon it as upon a raft, sail 
upon it through life in the midst of dangers, unless 
he can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine 
revelation, and make his voyage more safely and 
securely. And so now I am not ashamed to ask 
questions, since you encourage me to do so, and I 
shall not have to blame myself hereafter for not 
saying now what I think. For, Socrates, when I 
examine what has been said, either alone or with 
Cebes, it does not seem quite satisfactory.” 

And Socrates replied: “ Perhaps, my friend, you 
are right. But tell me in what respect it is not 
satisfactory.” 

“In this,” said he, “that one might use the same 
argument about harmony and a lyre with its strings. 
One might say that the harmony is invisible and in- 
corporeal, and very beautiful and divine in the well at- 
tuned lyre, but the lyre itself and its strings are bodies, 
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and corporeal and composite and earthy and akin to 
that which is mortal. Now if someone shatters the 
lyre or cuts and breaks the strings, what if he should 
maintain by the same argument you employed, that 
the harmony could not have perished and must still 
exist? For there would be no possibility that the 
lyre and its strings, which are of mortal nature, still 
exist after the strings are broken, and the harmony, 
which is related and akin to the divine and the 
immortal, perish before that which is mortal. He 
would say that the harmony must still exist some- 
where, and that the wood and the strings must rot 
away before anything could happen to it. And I 
fancy, Socrates, that it must have occurred to your own 
mind that we believe the soul to be something after 
this fashion; that our body is strung and held 
together by heat, cold, moisture, dryness, and the 
like, and the soul is a mixture and a harmony of 
these same elements, when they are well and 
properly mixed. Now if the soul is a harmony, it 
is clear that when the body is too much relaxed or is 
too tightly strung by diseases or other ills, the soul 
must of necessity perish, no matter how divine it is, 
like other harmonies in sounds and in all the works 
of artists, and the remains of each body will endure a 
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long time until they are burnt or decayed. Now 
what shall we say to this argument, if anyone claims 
that the soul, being a mixture of the elements of 
the body, is the first to perish in what is called 
death?” 

Then Socrates, looking keenly at us, as he often 
used to do, smiled and said: “Simmias raises a fair 
objection. Now if any of you is readier than I, why 
does he not reply to him? For he seems to score a 
good point. However, I think before replying to 
him we ought to hear what fault our friend Cebes 
finds with our argument, that we may take time to 
consider what to say, and then when we have heard 
them, we can either agree with them, if they seem 
to strike the proper note, or, if they do not, we can 
proceed to argue in defence of our reasoning. Come, 
Cebes,” said he, “ tell us what it was that troubled 

ou. 

« Well, I will tell you,” said Cebes. “The argu- 
ment seems to me to be just where it was, and to be 
still open to the objection I made before. For I do 
not deny that it has been very cleverly, and, if I may 
say so, conclusively shown that the soul existed 
before it entered into this bodily form, but it does 
not seem to me proved that it will still exist when 
we are dead. I do not agree with Simmias’ objection, 
that the soul is not stronger and more lasting than 
the body, for I think it is far superior in all such 
respects, ‘Why then,’ the argument might say, ‘do 
you still disbelieve, when you see that after a man 
dies the weaker part still exists? Do you not think 
the stronger part must necessarily be preserved 
during the same length of time?’ Now see if my 
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reply to this has any sense. I think I may, like 
Simmias, best express myself in a figure. It seems 
to me that it is much as if one should say about an 
old weaver who had died, that the man had not 
perished but was safe and sound somewhere, and 
should offer as a proof of this the fact that the cloak 
which the man had woven and used to wear was 
still whole and had not perished. Then if anyone 
did not believe him, he would ask which lasts longer, 
a man or a cloak that is in use and wear, and when 
the answer was given that a man lasts much longer, 
he would think it had been proved beyond a doubt 
that the man was safe, because that which was less 
lasting had not perished. 

«But I do not think he is right, Simmias, and I 
ask you especially to notice what I say. Anyone can 
understand that a man who says this is talking 
nonsense. For the weaver in question wove and 
wore out many such cloaks and lasted longer than 
they, though they were many, but perished, I suppose, 
before the last one. Yet a man is not feebler or 
weaker than a cloak on that account at all. And 
I think the same figure would apply to the soul and 
the body and it would be quite appropriate to say in 
like manner about them, that the soul lasts a long 
time, but the body lasts a shorter time and is weaker. 
And one might go on to say that each soul wears out 
many bodies, especially if the man lives many years. 
For if the body is constantly changing and being 
destroyed while the man still lives, and the soul is 
always weaving anew that which wears out, then 
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when the soul perishes it must necessarily have on 
its last garment, and this only will survive it, and 
when the soul has perished, then the body will at 
once show its natural weakness and will quickly 
disappear in decay. And so we are not yet justified 
in feeling sure, on the strength of this argument, 
that our souls will still exist somewhere after we 
are dead. For if one were to grant even more 
to a man who uses your argument, Socrates, and 
allow not only that our souls existed before we 
were born, but also that there is nothing to prevent 
some of them from continuing to exist and from 
being born and dying again many times after we are 
dead, because the soul is naturally so strong that it 
can endure repeated births,—even allowing this, one 
might not grant that it does not suffer by its many 
births and does not finally perish altogether in one 
of its deaths. But he might say that no one knows 
beforehand the particular death and the particular 
dissolution of the body which brings destruction to 
the soul, for none of us can perceive that. Now if 
this is the case, anyone who feels confident about 
death has a foolish confidence, unless he can show 
that the soul is altogether immortal and imperish- 
able. Otherwise a man who is about to die must 
always fear that his soul will perish utterly in the 
impending dissolution of the body.” 

Now all of us, as we remarked to one another 
afterwards, were very uncomfortable when we heard 
what they said; for we had been thoroughly con- 
vinced by the previous argument, and now they 
seemed to be throwing us again into confusion and 
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distrust, not only in respect to the past discussion 
but also with regard to any future one. They made 
us fear that our judgment was worthless or that no 
certainty could be attained in these matters. 

ECHECRATES. By the gods, Phaedo, I sympathise 
with you; for I myself after listening to you am 
inclined to ask myself: “ What argument shall we 
believe henceforth? For the argument of Socrates 
was perfectly convincing, and now it has fallen into 
discredit.” For the doctrine that the soul is a kind 
of harmony has always had (and has now) a wonderful 
hold upon me, and your mention of it reminded me 
that I had myself believed in it before. Naw I 
must begin over again and find another argument 
to convince me that when a man dies his soul does 
not perish with him. So, for heaven's sake, tell how 
Socrates continued the discourse, and whether he 
also, as you say the rest of you did, showed any 
uneasiness, or calmly defended his argument. And 
did he defend it successfully? Tell us everything 
as accurately as you can. 

PHAEDO. LEchecrates, I have often wondered at 
Socrates, but never did I admire him more than then. 
That he had an answer ready was perhaps to be 
expected ; but what astonished me more about him 
was, first, the pleasant, gentle, and respectful manner 
in which he listened to the young men’s criticisms, 
secondly, his quick sense of the effect their words 
had upon us, and lastly, the skill with which he cured 
us and, as it were, recalled us from our flight and 
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join in his examination of the argument. 

ECHECRATES. How did he do it? 

PHAEDO. I will tell you. I was sitting at his right 
hand on a low stool beside his couch, and his seat 
was a good deal higher than mine. He stroked my 
head and gathered the hair on the back of my neck 
into his hand—he had a habit of playing with my 
hair on occasion—and said, “To-morrow, perhaps, 
Phaedo, you will cut off this beautiful hair.” 

“« I suppose so, Socrates,” said I. 

“ Not if you take my advice.” 

« What shall I do then?” I asked. 

You will cut it off to-day, and I will cut mine, if 
our argument dies and we cannot bring it to life 
again. If I were you and the argument escaped me, 
I would take an oath, like the Argives, not to let my 
hair grow until I had renewed the fight and won a 
victory over the argument of Simmias and Cebes.” 

“But,” I replied, “they say that even Heracles is 
not a match for two.” 

“Well,” said he, “call me to help you, as your 
folaus, while there is still light.” 

“I call you to help, then,” said I, “ not as Heracles 
calling iolaus, but as Iolaus calling Heracles.” 

“That is all one,” said he. “ But first let us guard 
against a danger.” 

“Of what sort?” I asked. 

“The danger of becoming misologists or haters of 
argument,” said he, “as people beeome misanthropists 
or haters of man; for no worse evil can happen to a 
man than to hateargument. Misology and misan- 
thropy arise from similar causes. For misanthropy 
arises from trusting someone implicitly without 
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sufficient knowledge. You think the man is per- 
fectly true and sound and trustworthy, and afterwards 
you find him base and false. Then you have the 
same experience with another person. By the time 
this has happened to a man a good many times, 
especially if it happens among those whom he might 
regard as his nearest and dearest friends, he ends by 
being in continual quarrels and by hating everybody 
and thinking there is nothing sound in anyone at all. 
Have you not noticed this?” 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“Well,” he went on, “is it not disgraceful, and is 
it not plain that such a man undertakes to consort 
with men when he has no knowledge of human 
nature? For if he had knowledge when he -dealt 
with them, he would think that the good and the 
bad are both very few and those between the two 
are very many, for that is the case.” 

« What do you mean?” 

“I mean just what I might say about the large 
and small. Do you think there is anything more 
unusual than to find a very large or a very small man, 
or dog, or other creature, or again, one that is very 
quick or slow, very ugly or beautiful, very black or 
white? Have you not noticed that the extremes in 
all these instances are rare and few, and the examples 
between the extremes are very many? ” : 

“To be sure,” said I. 

“And don’t you think,” said he, “that if there 
were to be a competition in rascality, those who 
excelled would be very few in that also ? ” 

“ Very likely,” I replied. 

“Yes, very likely,” he said. “But it is not in that 
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respect that arguments are like men; I was merely 
following your lead in discussing that. The similarity 
lies in this: when a man without proper knowledge 
concerning arguments has confidence in the truth of 
an argument and afterwards thinks that it is false, 
whether it really is so or not, and this happens again 
and again ; then you know, those men especially who 
have spent their time in disputation come to believe 
that they are the wisest of men and that they alone 
have discovered that there is nothing sound or sure 
in anything, whether argument or anything else, but 
all things go up and down, like the tide in the 
Euripus, and nothing is stable for any length of 
time.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “that is very true.” 

“Then, Phaedo,” he said, “if there is any system of 
argument which is true and sure and can be learned, 
it would be a sad thing if a man, because he has met 
with some of those arguments which seem to be 
sometimes true and sometimes false, should then not 
blame himself or his own lack of skill, but should 
end, in his vexation, by throwing the blame gladly 
upon the arguments and should hate and revile them 
all the rest of his life, and be deprived of the truth 
and knowledge of reality.” 

“Yes, by Zeus,” I said, “ it would be sad.” 

«First, then,” said he, “let us be on our guard 
against this, and let us not admit into our souls the 
notion that there is no soundness in arguments at all. 
Let us far rather assume that we ourselves are not 
yet in sound condition and that we must strive man- 
fully and eagerly to become so, you and the others 
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for the sake of all your future life, and I because of 
my impending death; for I fear that I am not just 
now in a philosophical frame of mind as regards this 
particular question, but am contentious, like quite 
uncultured persons. For when they argue about 
anything, they do not care what the truth is in the 
matters they are discussing, but are eager only to 
make their own views seem true to their hearers. 
And I fancy I differ from them just now only to this 
extent: I shall not be eager to make what I say 
seem true to my hearers, except as a secondary 
matter, but shall be very eager to make myself 
believe it. For see, my friend, how selfish my 
attitude is. If what I say is true, I am the gainer 
by believing it; and if there be nothing for me after 
death, at any rate I shall not be burdensome to my 
friends by my lamentations in these last moments. 
And this ignorance of mine will not last, for that 
would be an evil, but will soon end. So,’ he said, 
« Simmias and Cebes, I approach the argument with 
my mind thus prepared. But you, if you do as I 
ask, will give little thought to Socrates and much 
more to the truth; and if you think what I say is 
true, agree to it, and if not, oppose me with every 
argument you can muster, that I may not in my 
eagerness deceive myself and you alike and go away, 
like a bee, leaving my sting sticking in you. 

“But we must get to work,’ he said. “ First 
refresh my memory, if I seem to have forgotten any- 
thing. Simmias, I think, has doubts and fears that 
the soul, though more divine and excellent than the 
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body, may perish first, being of the nature of a 
harmony. And, Cebes, l believe, granted that the 
soul is more lasting than the body, but said that no 
one could know that the soul, after wearing out 
many bodies, did not at last perish itself upon leaving 
the body; and that this was death—the destruction 
of the soul, since the body is continually being 
destroyed. Are those the points, Simmias and Cebes, 
which we must consider ? ” 

They both agreed that these were the points. 

“ Now,” said he, “do you reject all of our previous 
arguments, or only some of them?” 

« Only some of them,” they replied. 

«What do you think,” he asked, “about the 
argument in which we said that learning is recollec- 
tion and that, since this is so, our soul must necessarily 
have been somewhere before it was imprisoned in 
the body?” 

“J,” said Cebes, “was wonderfully convinced by 
it at the time and I still believe it more firmly than 
any other argument.” 

« And I too,” said Simmias, “ feel just as he does, 
and I should be much surprised if I should ever think 
differently on this point.” 

And Socrates said: ‘ You must, my Theban friend, 
think differently, if you persist in your opinion that 
a harmony is a compound and that the soul is a 
harmony made up of the elements that are strung 
like harpstrings in the body. For surely you will 
not accept your own statement that a composite 
harmony existed before those things from which it 
had to be composed, will you ?” 

“Certainly not, Socrates.” 

“Then do you see,” said he, “that this is just 
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what you say when you assert that the soul exists 
before it enters into the form and body of a man, 
and that it is composed of things that do not yet 
exist? For harmony is not what your comparison 
assumes it to be. The lyre and the strings and the 
sounds come into being in a tuneless condition, and 
the harmony is the last of all to be composed and 
the first to perish. So how can you bring this theory 
into harmony with the other?” 

«J cannot at all,” said Simmias. 

“And yet,’ said Socrates, “there ought to be 
harmony between it and the theory about harmony 
above all others.” 

“Yes, there ought,” said Simmias. 

Well,” said he, “there is no harmony between 
the two theories. Now which do you prefer, that 
knowledge is recollection or that the soul is a har- 
mony?” 

“The former, decidedly, Socrates,” he replied. 
“« For this other came to me without demonstration ; 
it merely seemed probable and attractive, which is 
the reason why many men hold it. I am conscious 
that those arguments which base their demonstra- 
tions on mere probability are deceptive, and if we 
are not on our guard against them they deceive us 
greatly, in geometry and in all other things. But 
the theory of recollection and knowledge has been 
established by a sound course of argument. For we 
agreed that our soul before it entered into the body 
existed just as the very essence which is called the 
absolute exists. Now I am persuaded that I have 
accepted this essence on sufficient and right grounds. 
I cannot therefore accept from myself or anyone 
else the statement that the soul is a harmony.” 
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‘‘ Here is another way of looking at it, Simmias,’ 
said he. “Do you think a harmony or any other 
composite thing can be in any other state than that 
in which the elements are of which it is composed £ ”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

« And it can neither do nor suffer anything other 
than they do or suffer ? ” 

He agreed. 

‘Then a harmony cannot be expected to lead the 
elements of which it is composed, but to follow 
them.” 

He assented. 

“A harmony, then, is quite unable to move or 
make a sound or do anything else that is opposed to 
its component parts.” 

“« Quite unable,” said he. 

«Well then, is not every harmony by nature a 
harmony according as it is harmonised ? ” 

‘TI do not understand,’ said Simmias. 

“Would it not,” said Socrates, “ be more completely 
a harmony and a greater harmony if it were har- 
monised more fully and to a greater extent, assuming 
that to be possible, and less completely a harmony 
and a lesser harmony if less completely harmonised 
and to a less extent?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Ts this true of the soul? Is one soul even in 
the slightest degree more completely and to a greater 
extent a soul than another, or less completely and 
to a less extent?”’ 

‘© Not in the least,” said he. 

“ Well now,” said he, “one soul is said to possess 
sense and virtue and to be good, and another to 
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possess folly and wickedness and to be bad; and is 
this true?” Yes, it is true.” 

« Now what will those who assume that the soul is 
a harmony say that these things—the virtue and the 
wickedness—in the soul are? Will they say that 
this is another kind of harmony and a discord, and 
that the soul, which is itself a harmony, has within 
it another harmony and that the other soul is dis- 
cordant and has no other harmony within it?” 

“I cannot tell,” replied Simmias, “but evidently 
those who make that assumption would say some- 
thing of that sort.” 

« But we agreed,” said Socrates, “ that one soul is 
no more or less a soul than another; and that is 
equivalent to an agreement that one is no more and 
to no greater extent, and no less and to no less extent, 
a harmony than another, is it not?” “Certainly.” 

« And that which is no more or less a harmony, is 
no more or less harmonised. Is that so?” “ Yes.” 

‘But has that which is no more and no less har- 
monised any greater or any less amount of harmony, 
or an equal amount?” An equal amount.” 

« Then a soul, since it is neither more nor less a soul 
than another, is neither more nor less harmonised.”’ 

« That is so.” 

«And therefore can have no greater amount of 
discord or of harmony?” “No.” 

« And therefore again one soul can have no greater 
amount of wickedness or virtue than another, if 
wickedness is discord and virtue harmony?” “ It 
cannot.” 

« Or rather, to speak exactly, Simmias, no soul wili 
have any wickedness at all, if the soul is a harmony ; 
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for if a harmony is entirely harmony, it could have 
no part in discord.” 

« Certainly not.” 

« Then the soul, being entirely soul, could have no 
part in wickedness.” 

“ How could it, if what we have said is right? ” 

“ According to this argument, then, if all souls are 
by nature equally souls, all souls of all living creatures 
will be equally good.” 

« So it seems, Socrates,” said he. 

s And,’ said Socrates, “do you think that this is 
true and that our reasoning would have come to this 
end, if the theory that the soul is a harmony were 
correct ?”’ 

“s Not in the least,” he replied. 

« Well,” said Socrates, “ of all the parts that make 
up a man, do you think any is ruler except the soul, 
especially if it be a wise one? ” 

«No, I do not.” 

“Does it yield to the feelings of the body or 
oppose them? I mean, when the body is hot and 
thirsty, does not the soul oppose it and draw it away 
from drinking, and from eating when it is hungry, 
and do we not see the soul opposing the body in 
countless other ways? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

« Did we not agree in our previous discussion that 
it could never, if it be a harmony, give forth a sound 
at variance with the tensions and relaxations and 
vibrations and other conditions of the elements which 
compose it, but that it would follow them and never 
lead them?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, “we did, of course.” 

“ Well then, do we not now find that the soul acts 
in exactly the opposite way, leading those elements of 
which it is said to consist and opposing them in 
almost everything through all our life, and tyrannising 
over them in every way, sometimes inflicting harsh 
and painful punishments (those of gymnastics and 
medicine), and sometimes milder ones, sometimes 
threatening and sometimes admonishing, in short, 
speaking to the desires and passions and fears as if 
it were distinct from them and they from it, as 
Homer has shown in the Odyssey} when he says of 
Odysseus: 


He smote his breast, and thus he chid his heart : 
‘Endure it, heart, thou didst bear worse than this’? 


Do you suppose that, when he wrote those words, he 
thought of the soul as a harmony which would be led 
by the conditions of the body, and not rather as 
something fitted to lead and rule them, and itself a 
far more divine thing than a harmony? ” 

“ By Zeus, Socrates, the latter, I think.” 

“Then, my good friend, it will never do for us to 
say that the soul is a harmony; for we should, it 
seems, agree neither with Homer, the divine poet, 
nor with ourselves.” 

“That is true,” said he. 

“Very well,” said Socrates, “ Harmonia, the 
Theban goddess, has, it seems, been moderately 
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gracious to us; but how, Cebes, and by what 
argument can we find grace in the sight of Cadmus?” 

“ I think,” said Cebes, “you will find a way. At 
any rate, you conducted this argument against 
harmony wonderfully and better than I expected. 
For when Simmias was telling of his difficulty, I 
wondered if anyone could make head against his 
argument; so it seemed to me very remarkable that 
it could not withstand the first attack of your 
argument. Now I should not be surprised if the 
argument of Cadmus met with the same fate. 

“My friend,” said Socrates, “do not be boastful, 
lest some evil eye put to rout the argument that is 
to come. That, however, is in the hands of God. 
Let us, in Homeric fashion, ‘charge the foe’ and test 
the worth of what you say. Now the sum total of 
what you seek is this: You demand a proof that our 
soul is indestructible and immortal, if the philosopher, 
who is confident in the face of death and who thinks 
that after death he will fare better in the other 
world than if he had lived his life differently, is not 
to find his confidence senseless and foolish. And 
although we show that the soul is strong and godlike 
and existed before we men were born as men, all 
this, you say, may bear witness not to immortality, 
but only to the fact that the soul lasts a long while, 
and existed somewhere an immeasurably long time 
before our birth, and knew and did various things; 
yet it was none the more immortal for all that, but 
its very entrance into the human body was the 
beginning of its dissolution, a disease, as it were; 
and it lives in toil through this life and finally 
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perishes in what we call death. Now it makes no 
difference, you say, whether a soul enters into a 
body once or many times, so far as the fear each of 
us feels is concerned ; for anyone, unless he is a fool, 
must fear, if he does not know and cannot prove 
that the soul is immortal. That, Cebes, is, I think, 
about what you mean. And I restate it purposely 
that nothing may escape us and that you may, if you 
wish, add or take away anything.” 

And Cebes said, “ I do not at present wish to take 
anything away or to add anything. You have 
expressed my meaning.” 

Socrates paused for some time and was absorbed 
in thought. Then he said: “ It is no small thing 
that you seek ; for the cause of generation and decay 
must be completely investigated. Now I will tell 
you my own experience in the matter, if you wish ; 
then if anything I say seems to you to be of any 
use, you can employ it for the solution of your 
difficulty.” 

“ Certainly,’ said Cebes, “I wish to hear your 
experiences.” 

«Listen then, and I will tell you. When I was 
young, Cebes, I was tremendously eager for the kind 
of wisdom which they call investigation of nature. 
I thought it was a glorious thing to know the causes 
of everything, why each thing comes into being and 
why it perishes and why it exists; and I was always 
unsettling myself with such questions as these: Do 
heat and cold, by a sort of fermentation, bring about 
the organisation of animals, as some people say? Is 
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it the blood, or air, or fire by which we think? Or 
is it none of these, and does the brain furnish the 
sensations of hearing and sight and smell, and do 
memory and opinion arise from these, and does 
knowledge come from memory and opinion in a state 
of rest? And again I tried to find out how these 
things perish, and I investigated the phenomena of 
heaven and earth until finally I made up my mind that 
I was by nature totally unfitted for this kind of in- 
vestigation. And I will give you a sufficient proof of 
this. I was socompletely blinded by these studies 
that I lost the knowledge that I, and others also, 
thought I had before ; I forgot what I had formerly 
believed I knew about many things and even about the 
cause of man’s growth. For I had thought previously 
that it was plain to everyone that man grows through 
eating and drinking; for when, from the food he 
eats, flesh is added to his flesh and bones to his bones, 
and in the same way the appropriate thing is added 
to each of his other parts, then the small bulk 
becomes greater and the small man large. That is 
what I used to think. Doesn't that seem to you 
reasonable ? ” 

“Yes,” said Cebes. 

s Now listen to this, too. I thought I was sure 
enough, when I saw a tall man standing by a short 
one, that he was, say, taller by a head than the other, 
and that one horse was larger by a head than another 
horse ; and, to mention still clearer things than those, 
I thought ten were more than eight because two had 
been added to the eight, and I thought a two-cubit 
rule was longer than a one-cubit rule because it 
exceeded it by half its length.” 

“And now,” said Cebes, “what do you think 
about them ?” 
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“By Zeus,” said he, “I am far from thinking that | 
know the cause of any of these things, I who do not 
even dare to say, when one is added to one, whether 
the one to which the addition was made has become 
two, or the one which was added, or the one which 
was added and the one to which it was added be- 
came two by the addition of each to the other. I 
think it is wonderful that when each of them was 
separate from the other, each was one and they were 
not then two, and when they were brought near 
each other this juxtaposition was the cause of their 
becoming two. And I cannot yet believe that if one 
is divided, the division causes it to become two; for 
this is the opposite of the cause which produced two 
in the former case; for then two arose because one 
was brought near and added to another one, and 
now because one is removed and separated from 
another. And I no longer believe that I know by 
this method even how one is generated or, in a 
word, how anything is generated or is destroyed or 
exists, and I no longer admit this method, but have 
another confused way of my own. 

“Then one day I heard a man reading from a book, 
as he said, by Anaxagoras, that it is the mind that 
arranges and causes all things. I was pleased with 
this theory of cause, and it seemed to me to be some- 
how right that the mind should be the cause of all 
things, and I thought, ‘If this is so, the mind in 
arranging things arranges everything and establishes 
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each thing as it is best for it to be. So if anyone 
wishes to find the cause of the generation or destruc- 
tion or existence of a particular thing, he must find 
out what sort of existence, or passive state of any 
kind, or activity is best for it. And therefore in 
respect to that particular thing, and other things too, 
a man need examine nothing but what is best and 
most excellent; for then he will necessarily know 
also what is inferior, since the science of both is the 
same.’ As I considered these things I was delighted 
to think that I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of 
the cause of things quite to my mind, and I thought 
he: would tell me whether the earth is flat or round, 
and when he had told me that, would go on to 
explain the cause and the necessity of it, and would 
tell me the nature of the best and why it is best for 
the earth to be as it is; and if he said the earth was 
in the centre, he would proceed to show that it is 
best for it to be in the centre; and I had made up 
my mind that if he made those things clear to me, 
I would no longer yearn for any other kind of cause. 
And I had determined that I would find out in the 
same way about the sun and the moon and the other 
stars, their relative speed, their revolutions, and their 
other changes, and why the active or passive con- 
dition of each of them is for the best. For I never 
imagined that, when he said they were ordered by 
intelligence, he would introduce any other cause for 
these things than that it is best for them to be as 
they are. So J thought when he assigned the cause 
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of each thing and of all things in common he would 
go on and explain what is best for each and what is 
good for all in common. I prized my hopes very 
highly, and I seized the books very eagerly and read 
them as fast as I could, that I might know as fast as 
I could about the best and the worst. 

« My glorious hope, my friend, was quickly snatched 
away from me. As I went on with my reading I saw 
that the man made no use of intelligence, and did 
not assign any real causes for the ordering of things, 
but mentioned as causes air and ether and water and 
many other absurdities. And it seemed to me it was 
very much as if one should say that Socrates does 
with intelligence whatever he does, and then, in 
trying to give the causes of the particular thing I do, 
should say first that I am now sitting here because 
my body is composed of bones and sinews, and the 
bones are hard and have joints which divide them 
and the sinews can be contracted and relaxed and, 
with the flesh and the skin which contains them all, 
are laid about the bones; and so, as the bones are 
hung loose in their ligaments, the sinews, by relaxing 
and contracting, make me able to bend my limbs 
now, and that is the cause of my sitting here with 
my legs bent. Or as if in the same way he should 
give voice and air and hearing and countless other 
things of the sort as causes for our talking with each 
other, and should fail to mention the real causes, 
which are, that the Athenians decided that it was 
best to condemn me, and therefore I have decided 
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that it was best for me to sit here and that it is right 
for me to stay and undergo whatever penalty they 
order. For, by the Dog, I fancy these bones and 
sinews of mine would have been in Megara or Boeotia 
long ago, carried thither by an opinion of what was 
best, if I did not think it was better and nobler to 
endure any penalty the city may inflict rather than to 
escape and run away. But it is most absurd to call 
things of that sort causes. If anyone were to say that 
I could not have done what I thought proper if I had 
not bones and sinews and other things that I have, he 
would be right. But to say that those things are the 
cause of my doing what I do, and that I act with 
intelligence but not from the choice of what is best, 
would be an extremely careless way of talking. Who- 
ever talks in that way is unable to make a distinction 
and to see that in reality a cause is one thing, and 
the thing without which the cause could never be a 
cause is quite another thing. And so it seems to me 
that most people, when they give the name of cause 
to the latter, are groping in the dark, as it were, and 
are giving it a name that does not belong toit. And 
so one man makes the earth stay below the heavens by 
putting a vortex about it, and another regards the earth 
asa flat trough supported on a foundation of air; but 
they do not look for the power which causes things 
to be now placed as it is best for them to be placed, 
nor do they think it has any divine force, but they 
think they can find a new Atlas more powerful and 
more immortal and more all-embracing than this, and 
in truth they give no thought to the good, which 
must embrace and hold together all things. Now 1 
would gladly be the pupil of anyone who would 


teach me the nature of such a cause; but since that 
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was denied me and I was not able to discover it 
myself or to learn of it from anyone else, do you 
wish me, Cebes,” said he, “to give you an account of 
the way in which I have conducted my second 
voyage in quest of the cause? ” 

“I wish it with all my heart,’ he replied. 

=“ After this, then,” said he, “since I had given up 
investigating realities, I decided that I must be 
careful not to suffer the misfortune which happens to 
people who lock at the sun and watch it during an 
eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyes unless 
they look at its image in water or something of the 
sort. I thought of that danger, and I was afraid my 
soul would be blinded if I looked at things with my 
eyes and tried to grasp them with any of my senses. 
So I thought I must have recourse to conceptions 
and examine in them the truth of realities. Now 
perhaps my metaphor is not quite accurate; for I do 
not grant in the least that he who studies realities by 
means of conceptions is looking at them in images 
any more than he who studies them in the facts of 
daily life. However, that is the way I began. 1 
assume in each case some principle which I consider 
strongest, and whatever seems to me to agree with this, 
whether relating to cause or to anything else, I regard 
as true, and whatever disagrees with it, as untrue. 
But I want to tell you more clearly what [ mean; 
for I think you do not understand now.” 

“ Not very well, certainly, said Cebes. 

“Well,” said Socrates, “this is what I mean. It 
is nothing new, but the same thing I have always 
been saying, both in our previous conversation and 
elsewhere. iam going to try to explain to you the 
nature of that cause which I have been studying, 
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and I will revert to those familiar subjects of ours as 
my point of departure and assume that there are 
such things as absolute beauty and good and great- 
ness and the like. If you grant this and agree that 
these exist, I believe I shall explain cause to you and 
shall prove that the soul is immortal.” 

“You may assume,” said Cebes, “that I grant it, 
and go on.” 

« Then,” said he, “see if you agree with me in the 
next step. I think thatif anything is beautiful besides 
absolute beauty it is beautiful for no other reason than 
because it partakes of absolute beauty; and this applics 
to everything. Do you assent to this view of cause?” 

«I do,” said he. 

“Now I do not yet, understand,” he went on, 
“nor can I perceive those other ingenious causes. If 
anyone tells me that what makes a thing beautiful 
is its lovely colour, or its shape or anything else of 
the sort, I let all that go, for all those things confuse 
me, and I hold simply and plainly and perhaps 
foolishly to this, that nothing else makes it beautiful 
but the presence or communion (call it which you 
please) of absolute beauty, however it may have 
been gained ; about the way in which it happens, I 
make no positive statement as yet, but I do insist 
that beautiful things are made beautiful by beauty. 
For I think this is the safest answer I can give to 
myself or to others, and if I cleave fast to this, I 
think I shall never be overthrown, and I believe it 
is safe for me or anyone else to give this answer, 
that beautiful things are beautiful through beauty. 
Do you agree?” 

“I do.” 

“And great things are great and greater things 
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greater by greatness, and smaller things smaller by 


smallness?” 
«6 Yes.” 


“ And you would not accept the statement, if you 
were told that one man was greater or smaller than 
another by a head, but you would insist that you say 
only that every greater thing is greater than another 
by nothing else than greatness, and that it is greater 
by reason of greatness, and that which is smaller is 
smaller by nothing else than smallness and is smaller 
by reason of smallness. For you would, I think, be 
afraid of meeting with the retort, if you said that a 
man was greater or smaller than another by a head, 
first that the greater is greater and the smaller is 
smaller by the same thing, and secondly, that the 
greater man is greater by a head, which is small, and 
that it is a monstrous thing that one is great by 
something that is small. Would you not be afraid 
of this?” 

And Cebes laughed and said, “ Yes, I should.” 

“Then,” he continued, “you would be afraid to 
say that ten is more than eight by two and that this 
is the reason it is more. You would say it is more 
by number and by reason of number; and a two- 
cubit measure is greater than a one-cubit measure 
not by half but by magnitude, would you not? For 
you would have the same fear.” 

“Certainly,” said he. 

“Well, then, if one is added to one or if one is 
divided, you would avoid saying that the addition or 
the division is the cause of two? You would exclaim 
loudly that you know no other way by which any- 
thing can come into existence than by participating 
in the proper essence of each thing in which it 
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participates, and therefore you accept no other cause 
of the existence of two than participation in duality, 
and things which are to be two must participate in 
duality, and whatever is to be one must participate 
in unity, and you would pay no attention to the 
divisions and additions and other such subtleties, 
leaving those for wiser men to explain. You would 
distrust your inexperience and would be afraid, as the 
saying goes, of your own shadow ; so you would cling 
to that safe principle of ours and would reply as I 
have said. And if anyone attacked the principle, 
you would pay him no attention and you would not 
reply to him until you had examined the con- 
sequences to see whether they agreed with one 
another or not; and when you had to give an 
explanation of the principle, you would give it in the 
same way by assuming some other principle which 
seemed to you the best of the higher ones, and so on 
until you reached one which was adequate. You 
would not mix things up, as disputants do, in talking 
about the beginning and its consequences, if you 
wished to discover any of the realities; for perhaps 
not one of them thinks or cares in the least about 
these things. They are so clever that they succeed 
in being well pleased with themselves even when 
they mix everything up; but if you are a philosopher, 
I think you will do as I have said.” 

“That is true,” said Simmias and Cebes together. 

ECHECRATES. By Zeus, Phaedo, they were right. 
It seems to me that he made those matters astonish- 
ingly clear, to anyone with even a little sense. 

pHAEDO. Certainly, Echecrates, and all who were 
there thought so, too. 
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ECHECRATES. And so do we who were not there, 
and are hearing about it now. But what was said 
after that? 

PHAEDO. As I remember it, after all this had been 
admitted, and they had agreed that each of the 
abstract qualities exists and that other things which 
participate in these get their names from them, then 
Socrates asked: “ Now if you assent to this, do you 
not, when you say that Simmias is greater than 
Socrates and smaller than Phaedo, say that there is 
in Simmias greatness and smallness ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“But,” said Socrates, “you agree that the state- 
ment that Simmias is greater than Socrates is not true 
as stated in those words. For Simmias is not greater 
than Socrates by reason of being Simmias, but by 
reason of the greatness he happens to have ; nor is he 
greater than Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, 
but because Socrates has smallness relatively to his 
greatness.” 

“True.” 

« And again, he is not smaller than Phaedo because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has greatness 
relatively to Simmias’s smallness.” 

“ That is true.” 

“Then Simmias is called small and great, when he 
is between the two, surpassing the smallness of the 
one by exceeding him in height, and granting to 
the other the greatness that exceeds his own small- 
ness.’ And he laughed and said, “I seem to be 
speaking like a legal document, but it really is very 
much as I say.” 

Simmias agreed. 

“I am speaking so because I want you to agree 
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with me. I think it is evident not only that great- 
ness itself will never be great and also small, but 
that the greatness in us will never admit the small 
or allow itself to be exceeded. One of two things 
must take place: either it flees or withdraws when 
its opposite, smallness, advances toward it, or it has 
already ceased to exist by the time smallness comes 
near it. But it will not receive and admit smallness, 
thereby becoming other than it was. So I have 
received and admitted smallness and am still the 
same small person I was; but the greatness in me, 
being great, has not suffered itself to become small. 
In the same way the smallness in us will never 
become or be great, nor will any other opposite 
which is still what it was, ever become or be also its 
own opposite. It either goes away or loses its 
existence in the change.” 

“ That,” said Cebes, “seems to me quite evident.” 

Then one of those present—I don’t just remember 
who it was—said: “In Heaven’s name, is not this 
present doctrine the exact opposite of what was 
admitted in our earlier discussion, that the greater is 
generated from the less and the less from the greater 
and that opposites are always generated from their 
opposites? But now it seems to me we are saying 
that this can never happen.” 

Socrates cocked his head on one side and listened. 

“You have spoken up like a man,” he said, “ but 
you do not observe the difference between the present 
doctrine and what we said before. We said before 
that in the case of concrete things opposites are 
generated from opposites; whereas now we say that 
the abstract concept of an opposite can never become 
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its own opposite, either in us or in the world about 
us. Then we were talking about things which possess 
opposite qualities and are called after them, but now 
about those very opposites the immanence of which 
gives the things their names. We say that these 
latter can never be generated from each other.” 

At the same time he looked at Cebes and said : 
«“ And you—are you troubled by any of our friends’ 
objections?” 

“No,” said Cebes, “ not this time ; though I confess 
that objections often do trouble me.” 

« Well, we are quite agreed,” said Socrates, “ upon 
this, that an opposite can never be its own opposite.” 

“Entirely agreed,” said Cebes. 

“Now,” said he, “see if you agree with me in 
what follows: Is there something that you call heat 
and something you call cold ? ” 

Yes. 

« Are they the same as snow and fire?” 

“* No, not at all.” 

“But heat is a different thing from fire and cold 
differs from snow?” 

Ves. 

“Yet I fancy you believe that snow, if (to employ 
the form of phrase we used before) it admits heat, 
will no longer be what it was, namely snow, and also 
warm, but will either withdraw when heat approaches 
it or will cease to exist.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And similarly fire, when cold approaches it, will 
either withdraw or perish. It will never succeed in 
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admitting cold and being still fire, as it was before, 
and also cold.” 

« That is true,” said he. 

« The fact is,’ said he, “in some such cases, that 
not only the abstract idea itself has a right to the 
same name through all time, but also something else, 
which is not the idea, but which always, whenever it 
exists, has the form of the idea. But perhaps I can 
make my meaning clearer by some examples. In 
numbers, the odd must always have the name of odd, 
must it not? ” 

e Certainly.” 

« But is this the only thing so called (for this is what 
I mean to ask), or is there something else, which is not 
identical with the odd but nevertheless has a right 
to the name of odd in addition to its own name, be- 
cause it is of such a nature that it is never separ- 
ated from the odd? I mean, for instance, the number 
three, and there are many otherexamples. Takethe 
case of three ; do you not think it may always be called 
by its own name and also be called odd, which is not 
the same as three? Yet the number three and the 
number five and half of numbers in general are so 
constituted, that each of them is odd though not 
identified with the idea of odd. And in the same 
way two and four and all the other series of numbers 
are even, each of them, though not identical with 
evenness. Do you agree, or not?” 

“ Of course,” he replied. 

“Now see what I want to make plain. This 
is my point, that not only abstract opposites exclude 
each other, but all things which, although not 
opposites one to another, always contain opposites ; 
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these also, we find, exclude the idea which is opposed 
to the idea contained in them, and when it approaches 
they either perish or withdraw. We must certainly 
agree that the number three will endure destruction 
or anything else rather than submit to becoming even, 
while still remaining three, must we not?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. 

« But the number two is not the opposite of the 


number three.” 

“No.” 

« Then not only opposite ideas refuse to admit each 
other when they come near, but certain other things 
refuse to admit the approach of opposites.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

«Shall we then,” said Socrates, “ determine if we 
can, what these are ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, Cebes, will they be those which always 
compel anything of which they take possession not 
only to take their form but also that of some oppo- 
site ? ” 

« What do you mean ? ” 

«Such things as we were speaking of just now. 
You know of course that those things in which the 
number three is an essential element must be not only 
three but also odd.” 

“s Certainly.” 

s Now such a thing can never admit the idea which 
is the opposite of the concept which produces this 
result.” 

s No, it cannot.” 
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“ But the result was produced by the concept of 
the odd? ” 

“Yes.” 

« And the opposite of this is the idea of the even? ” 

« Yes.” 

« Then the idea of the even will never be admitted 
by the number three.” 

“No.” 

« Then three has no part in the even.” 

«No, it has none.” 

«Then the number three is uneven.” 

s Yes.” 

‘Now I propose to determine what things, with- 
out being the opposites of something, nevertheless 
refuse to admit it, as the number three, though it is 
not the opposite of the idea of even, nevertheless re- 
fuses to admit it, but always brings forward its 
opposite against it, and as the number two brings 
forward the opposite of the odd and fire that of cold, 
and so forth, for there are plenty of examples. Now 
see if you accept this statement: not only will oppo- 
sites not admit their opposites, but nothing which 
brings an opposite to that which it approaches will 
ever admit in itself the oppositeness of that which is 
brought. Now let me refresh your memory; for 
there is no harm in repetition. The number five will 
not admit the idea of the even, nor will ten, the 
double of five, admit the idea of the odd. Now ten 
is not itself an opposite, and yet it will not admit the 
idea of the odd; and so one-and-a-half and other 
mixed fractions and one-third and other simple frac- 
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tions reject the idea of the whole. Do you go with 
me and agree to this?” 

“Yes, I agree entirely,” he said, “and am with 
you. 
« Then,’ said Socrates, “ please begin again at the 
beginning. And do not answer my questions in their 
own words, but do as I do. I give an answer beyond 
that safe answer which I spoke of at first, now that I 
see another safe reply deduced from what has just 
been said. If you ask me what causes anything in 
which it is to be hot, I will not give you that safe but 
stupid answer and say that it is heat, but I can now 
give a more refined answer, that it is fire ; and if you 
ask, what causes the body in which it is to be ill, I 
shall not say illness, but fever; and if you ask what 
causes a number in which it is to be odd, I shall not 
say oddness, but the number one, and so forth. Do 
you understand sufficiently what I mean?” 

s Quite sufficiently,” he replied. 

“ Now answer, said he. ‘ What causes the body 
in which it is to be alive ? ” 

“The soul,” he replied. 

“Ts this always the case ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said he, “ of course.” 

“Then if the soul takes possession of anything it 
always brings life to it? ” 

“ Certainly,” he said. 

“Is there anything that is the opposite of life? ”’ 

« Yes,” said he. 

“What?” 

“ Death.” 

“Now the soul, as we have agreed before, will 
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never admit the opposite of that which it brings 
with it.” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Cebes. 

“Then what do we now call that which does not 
admit the idea of the even?” 

“ Uneven,” said he. 

“ And those which do not admit justice and music?.” 

“ Unjust,” he replied, “and unmusical.” 

“ Well then what do we call that which does not 
admit death ?”’ 

“ Deathless or immortal,” he said. 

“ And the soul does not admit death?” 

“No.” 

«Then the soul is immortal.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well,” said he. ‘Shall we say then that 
this is proved ?”’ 

“ Yes, and very satisfactorily, Socrates.” 

“ Well then, Cebes,’ said he, “if the odd were 
necessarily imperishable, would not the number three 
be imperishable ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And if that which is without heat were imperish- 
able, would not snow go away whole and unmelted 
whenever heat was brought in conflict with snow? 
For it could not have been destroyed, nor could it 
have remained and admitted the heat.” 

“That is very true,” he replied. 

“ In the same way, I think, if that which is with- 
out cold were imperishable, whenever anything cold 
approached fire, it would never perish or be quenched, 
but would go away unharmed.” 

“ Necessarily,’ he said. 

“ And must not the same be said of that which is 
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immortal? If the immortal is also imperishable, it 
is impossible for the soul to perish when death comes 
against it. For, as our argument has shown, it will 
not admit death and will not be dead, just as the 
number three, we said, will not be even, and the odd 
will not be even, and as fire, and the heat in the fire, 
will not be cold. But, one might say, why is it not 
possible that the odd does not become even when the 
even comes against it (we agreed to that), but 
perishes, and the even takes its place? Now we can- 
not silence him who raises this question by saying 
that it does not perish, for the odd is not imperishable. 
If that were conceded to us, we could easily silence 
him by saying that when the even approaches, the 
odd and the number three go away; and we could 
make the corresponding reply about fire and heat 
and the rest, could we not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“« And so, too, in the case of the immortal ; if it is 
conceded that the immortal is imperishable, the 
soul would be imperishable as well as immortal, but 
if not, further argument is needed.” 

“But,” he said, “ it is not needed, so far as that is 
concerned ; for surely nothing would escape destruc- 
tion, if the immortal, which is everlasting, is perish- 
able.” 

« All, I think,” said Socrates, “ would agree that 
God and the principle of life, and anything else that is 
immortal, can never perish.” 

«“ All men would, certainly,” said he, “and still 
more, I fancy, the Gods.” 

«Since, then, the immortal is also indestructible, 
would not the soul, if it is immortal, be also im- 
perishable ? ” 
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“‘ Necessarily.” 

“Then when death comes to a man, his mortal 
part, it seems, dies, but the immortal part goes away 
unharmed and undestroyed, withdrawing from 
death.” 

“So it seems.” 

“ Then, Cebes,” said he, “it is perfectly certain that 
the soul is immortal and imperishable, and our souls 
will exist somewhere in another world.” 

“I,” said Cebes, “have nothing more to say against 
that, and I cannot doubt your conclusions. But if 
Simmias, or anyone else, has anything to say, he 
would do well to speak, for I do not know to what 
other time than the present he could defer speaking, 
if he wishes to say or hear anything about those 
matters.” 

“ But,” said Simmias, “ I don’t see how I can doubt, 
either, as to the result of the discussion; but the 
subject is so great, and [ have such a poor opinion of 
human weakness, that I cannot help having some 
doubt in my own mind about what has been said.” 

“ Not only that, Simmias,” said Socrates, “ but our 
first assumptions ought to be more carefully examined, 
even though they seem to you to be certain. And 
if you analyse them completely, you will, I think, 
follow and agree with the argument, so far as it is 
possible for man to do so. And if this is made clear, 
you will seek no farther.” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“ But my friends,” he said, “we ought to bear in 
mind, that, if the soul is immortal, we must care for 
it, not only in respect to this time, which we call life, 
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but in respect to all time, and if we neglect it, the 
danger now appears to be terrible. For if death 
were an escape from everything, it would be a boon 
to the wicked, for when they die they would be 
freed from the body and from their wickedness to- 
gether with their souls. But now, since the soul is 
seen to be immortal, it cannot escape from evil or be 
saved in any other way than by becoming as good 
and wise as possible. For the soul takes with it to 
the other world nothing but its education and nurture, 
and these are said to benefit or injure the departed 
greatly from the very beginning of his journey 
thither. And so it is said that after death, the tute- 
lary genius of each person, to whom he had been 
allotted in life, leads him to a place where the dead 
are gathered together; then they are judged and 
depart to the other world with the guide whose task 
it is to conduct thither those who come from this 
world ; and when they have there received their due 
and remained through the time appointed, another 
guide brings them back after many long periods of 
time. And the journey is not as Telephus says in 
the play of Aeschylus; forshe says a simple path 
leads to the lower world, but I think the path is 
neither simple nor single, for if it were, there would 
be no need of guides, since no one could miss the way 
to any place if there were only one road. But 
really there seem to be many forks of the road and 
many windings; this I infer from the rites and 
ceremonies practised here on earth. Now the orderly 
and wise soul follows its guide and understands its 
circumstances; but the soul that is desirous of the 
body, as I said before, flits about it, and in the 
visible world for a long time, and after much resist- 
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ance and many sufferings is led away with violence 
and with difficulty by its appointed genius. And 
when it arrives at the place where the other souls 
are, the soul which is impure and has done wrong, by 
committing wicked murders or other deeds akin to 
those and the works of kindred souls, is avoided and 
shunned by all, and no one is willing to be its com- 
panion or its guide, but it wanders about alone in utter 
bewilderment, during certain fixed times, after which 
it is carried by necessity to its fitting habitation. But 
the soul that has passed through life in purity and 
righteousness, finds gods for companions and guides, 
and goes to dwell in its proper dwelling. Now there 
are many wonderful regions of the earth, and the 
earth itself is neither in size nor in other respects 
such as it is supposed to be by those who habitually 
discourse about it, as I believe on someone's 
authority.” 

And Simmias said, “ What do you mean, Socrates? 
I have heard a good deal about the earth myself, but 
not what you believe ; so I should like to hear it.” 

« Well Simmias, I do not think I need the art of 
Glaucus to tell what it is. But to prove that it is 
true would, I think, be too hard for the art of Glaucus, 
and perhaps I should not be able to do it; besides, 
even if I had the skill, I think my life, Simmias, will 
end before the discussion could be finished. However, 
there is nothing to prevent my telling what I believe 
the form of the earth to be, and the regions in it.” 

“ Well,” said Simmias, “ that will be enough.” 

“I am convinced, then,” said he, “that in the first 
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place, if the earth is round and in the middle of the 
heavens, it needs neither the air nor any other 
similar force to keep it from falling, but its own 
equipoise and the homogeneous nature of the heavens 
on al] sides suffice to hold it in place; for a body 
which is in equipoise and is placed in the centre of 
something which is homogeneous cannot change its 
inclination in any direction, but will remain always 
in the same position. This, then, is the first thing of 
which I am convinced.” 

“ And rightly,” said Simmias. 

“ Secondly,” said he, “I believe that the earth is 
very large and that we who dwell between the 
pillars of Hercules and the river Phasis live in a small 
part of it about the sea, like ants or frogs about a 
pond, and that many other people live in many other 
such regions. For I believe there are in all directions 
on the earth many hollows of very various forms and 
sizes, into which the water and mist and air have run 
together ; but the earth itself is pure and is situated 
in the pure heaven in which the stars are, the 
heaven which those who discourse about such matters 
call the ether; the water, mist and air are the sedi- 
ment of this and flow together into the hollows of 
the earth. Now we do not perceive that we live in 
the hollows, but think we live on the upper surface 
of the earth, just as if someone who lives in the depth 
of the ocean should think he lived on the surface of 
the sea, and, seeing the sun and the stars through 
the water, should think the sea was the sky, and 
should, by reason of sluggishness or feebleness, never 
have reached the surface of the sea, and should never 
have seen, by rising and lifting his head out of the 
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sea into our upper world, and should never have 
heard from anyone who had seen, how much purer 
and fairer it is than the world he lived in. Now I 
believe this is just the case with us; for we dwell in 
a hollow of the earth and think we dwell on its 
upper suface ; and the air we call the heaven, and 
think that is the heaven in which the stars move. 
But the fact is the same, that by reason of feebleness 
and sluggishness, we are unable to attain to the upper 
surface of the air; for if anyone should come to the 
top of the air or should get wings and fly up, he 
could lift his head above it and see, as fishes lift their 
heads out of the water and see the things in our 
world, so he would see things in that upper world; 
and, if his nature were strong enough to bear the 
sight, he would recognise that that is the real heaven 
and the real light and the realearth. For this earth 
of ours, and the stones and the whole region where 
we live, are injured and corroded, as in the sea things 
are injured by the brine, and nothing of any account 
grows in the sea, and there is, one might say, nothing 
perfect there, but caverns and sand and endless mud 
and mire, where there is earth also, and there is 
nothing at all worthy to be compared with the 
beautiful things of our world. But the things in 
that world above would be seen to be even more 
superior to those in this world of ours. If I may tell 
a story, Simmias, about the things on the earth that 
is below the heaven, and what they are like, it is well 
worth hearing.” 

“ By all means, Socrates,” said Simmias; “we 
should be glad to hear this story.” 

“Well then, my friend,” said he, “to begin with, 
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the earth when seen from above is said to look like 
those balls that are covered with twelve pieces of 
leather ; it is divided into patches of various colours, 
of which the colours which we see here may be 
regarded as samples, such as painters use. But 
there the whole earth is of such colours, and they 
are much brighter and purer than ours; for one 
part is purple of wonderful beauty, and one is 
golden, and one is white, whiter than chalk or 
snow, and the earth is made up of the other 
colours likewise, and they are more in number 
and more beautiful than those which we see here. 
For those very hollows of the earth which are full of 
water and air, present an appearance of colour as they 
glisten amid the variety of the other colours, so that 
the whole produces one continuous effect of variety. 
And in this fair earth the things that grow, the trees, 
and flowers and fruits, are correspondingly beautiful ; 
and so too the mountains and the stones are smoother, 
and more transparent and more lovely in colour than 
ours. In fact, our highly prized stones, sards and 
jaspers, and emeralds, and other gems, are fragments 
of those there, but there everything is like these or 
still more beautiful. And the reason of this is that 
there the stones are pure, and not corroded or defiled, 
as ours are, with filth and brine by the vapours and 
liquids which flow together here and which cause 
ugliness and disease in earth and stones and animals 
and plants. And the earth there is adorned with all 
these jewels and also with gold and silver and every- 
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thing of the sort. For there they are in plain sight, 
abundant and large and in many places, so that the 
earth is a sight to make those blessed who look upon 
it. And there are many animals upon it, and men 
also, some dwelling inland, others on the coasts of 
the air, as we dwell about the sea, and others on 
islands, which:the air flows around, near the mainland ; 
and in short, what water and the sea are in our lives, 
air is in theirs, and what the air is to us, ether is to 
them. And the seasons are so tempered that people 
there have no diseases and live much longer than we, 
and in sight and hearing and wisdom and all such 
things are as much superior to us as air is purer than 
water or the ether than air. And they have sacred 
groves and temples of the gods, in which the gods 
really dwell, and they have intercourse with the 
gods by speech and prophecies and visions, and they 
see the sun and moon and stars as they really are, 
and in all other ways their blessedness is in accord 
with this. 

“ Such then is the nature of the earth as a whole, 
and of the things around it. But round about the 
whole earth, in the hollows of it, are many regions, 
some deeper and wider than that in which we live, 
some deeper but with a narrower opening than ours, 
and some also less in depth and wider. Now all these 
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are connected with one another by many subterra- 
nean channels, some larger and some smaller, which 
are bored in all of them, and there are passages 
through which much water flows from one to another 
as into mixing bowls; and there are everlasting 
rivers of huge size under the earth, flowing with 
hot and cold water; and there is much fire, and 
great rivers of fire, and many streams of mud, 
some thinner and some thicker, like the rivers 
of mud that flow before the lava in Sicily, and the 
lava itself. These fill the various regions as they 
happen to flow to one or another at any time. Now 
a kind of oscillation within the earth moves all these 
up and down. And the nature of the oscillation is 
as follows: One of the chasms of the earth is greater 
than the rest, and is bored right through the 
whole earth; this is the one which Homer means 
when he says: 


Far off, the lowest abyss beneath the earth ; ! 


and which elsewhere he and many other poets have 
called Tartarus. For all the rivers flow together into 
this chasm and flow out of it again, and they have 
each the nature of the earth through which they flow. 
And. the reason why all the streams flow in and out 
here is that this liquid matter has no bottom or founda- 
tion. So it oscillates and waves up and down, and the 
air and wind about it do the same; for they follow 
the liquid both when it moves toward the other side 
of the earth and when it moves toward this side, and 


1 Homer, Iliad 8, 14, Lord Derby’s translation. 
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just as the breath of those who breathe blows in and 
out, so the wind there oscillates with the liquid and 
causes terrible and irresistible blasts as it rushes in 
and out. And when the water retires to the region 
which we call the lower, it flows into the rivers there 
and fills them up, as if it were pumped into them; 
and when it leaves that region and comes back to this 
side, it fills the rivers here; and when the streams 
are filled they flow through the passages and through 
the earth and come to the various places to which 
their different paths lead, where they make seas and 
marshes, and rivers and springs. Thence they go 
down again under the earth, some passing around 
many great regions and others around fewer and 
smaller places, and flow again into Tartarus, some 
much below the point where they were sucked out, 
and some only alittle; but all flow in below their exit. 
Some flow in on the side from which they flowed out, 
others on the opposite side ; and some pass completely 
around in a circle, coiling about the earth once or 
several times, like serpents, then descend to the 
lowest possible depth and fall again into the chasm. 
Now it is possible to go down from each side to the 
centre, but not beyond, for there the slope rises 
upward in front of the streams from either side of 
the earth. 

« Now these streams are many and great and of all 
sorts, butamong the many are four streams, the greatest 
and outermost of which is that called Oceanus, which 
flows round in a circle, and opposite this, flowing in 
the opposite direction, is Acheron, which flows through 
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various desert places and, passing under the earth, 
comes to the Acherusian lake. To this lake the souls of 
most of the dead go and, after remaining there the 
appointed time, which is for some longer and for 
others shorter, are sent back to be born again into 
living beings. The third river flows out between 
these two, and near the place whence it issues it falls 
into a vast region burning with a great fire and 
makes a Jake larger than our Mediterranean sea, 
boiling with water and mud. Thence it flows in a 
circle, turbid and muddy, and comes in its winding 
course, among other places, to the edge of the 
Acherusian lake, but does not mingle with its water. 
Then, after winding about many times underground, 
it flows into Tartarus at a lower level. This is the 
river which is called Pyriphlegethon, and the streams 
of lava which spout up at various places on earth are 
offshoots from it. Opposite this the fourth river 
issues, it is said, first into a wild and awful place, 
which is all of a dark blue colour, like lapis lazuli. 
This is called the Stygian river, and the lake which 
it forms by flowing in is the Styx. And when the 
river has flowed in here and has received fearful 
powers into its waters, it passes under the earth and, 
circling round in the direction opposed to that of 
Pyriphlegethon, it meets it coming from the other 
way in the Acherusian lake. And the water of this 
river also mingles with no other water, but this also 
passes round in a circle and falls into Tartarus oppo- 
site Pyriphlegethon. And the name of this river, as 
the poets say, is Cocytus. 

s Such is the nature of these things. Now when 
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the dead have come to the place where each is led 
by his genius, first they are judged and sentenced, as 
they have lived well and piously, or not. And those who 
are found to have lived neither well nor ill, go to the 
Acheron and, embarking upon vessels provided for 
them, arrive in them at the lake; there they dwell 
and are purified, and if they have done any wrong 
they are absolved by paying the penalty for their 
wrong doings, and for their good deeds they receive 
rewards, each according to his merits. But those 
who appear to be incurable, on account of the great- 
ness of their wrong-doings, because they have com- 
mitted many great deeds of sacrilege, or wicked and 
abominable murders, or any other such crimes, are 
cast by their fitting destiny into Tartarus, whence 
they neveremerge. Those, however, who are curable, 
but are found to have committed great sins—who 
have, for example, in a moment of passion done some 
act of violence against father or mother and have 
lived in repentance the rest of their lives, or who 
have slain some other person under similar condi- 
tions—these must needs be thrown into Tartarus, 
and when they have been there a year the wave 
casts them out, the homicides by way of Cocytus, 
those who have outraged their parents by way of 
Pyriphlegethon. And when they have been brought 
by the current to the Acherusian lake, they shout 
and cry out, calling to those whom they have slain 
or outraged, begging and beseeching them to be 
gracious and to let them come out into the lake ; and 
if they prevail they come out and cease from their 
ills, but if not, they are borne away again to Tartarus 
and thence back into the rivers, and this goes on 
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until they prevail upon those whom they have 
wronged ; for this is the penalty imposed upon them 
by the judges. But those who are found to have 
excelled in holy living are freed from these regions 
within the earth and are released as from prisons ; 
they mount upward into their pure abode and dwell 
upon the earth. And of these, all who have duly 
purified themselves by philosophy live henceforth 
altogether without bodies, and pass to still more 
beautiful abodes which it is not easy to describe, nor 
have we now time enough. 

“ But, Simmias, because of all these things which 
we have recounted we ought to do our best to acquire 
virtue and wisdom in life. For the prize is fair and 
the hope great. 

« Now it would not be fitting for a man of sense to 
maintain that all this is just as I have described it, 
but that this or something like it is true concerning 
our souls and their abodes, since the soul is shown to 
be immortal, I think he may properly and worthily 
venture to believe; for the venture is well worth 
while ; and he ought to repeat such things to himself 
as if they were magic charms, which is the reason 
why I have been lengthening out the story so long. 
This then is why a man should be of good cheer about 
his soul, who in his life has rejected the pleasures 
and ornaments of the body, thinking they are alien to 
him and more likely to do him harm than good, and 
has sought eagerly for those of learning, and after 
adorning his soul with no alien ornaments, but with its 
own proper adornment of self-restraint and justice and 
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courage and freedom and truth, awaits his departure 
to the other world, ready to go when fate calls him. 
You, Simmias and Cebes and the rest,” he said, “ will 
go hereafter, each in his own time; but I am now 
already, as a tragedian would say, called by fate, and 
it is about time for me to go to the bath; for I think 
it is better to bathe before drinking the poison, that 
the women may not have the trouble of bathing 
the corpse.” 

When he had finished speaking, Crito said : “ Well, 
Socrates, do you wish to leave any directions with us 
about your children or anything else—anything we 
can do to serve you?” 

«What I always say, Crito,” he replied, “ nothing 
new. If you take care of yourselves you will serve me 
and mine and yourselves, whatever you do, even if 
you make no promises now ; but if you neglect your- 
selves and are not willing to live following step by 
step, as it were, in the path marked out by our present 
and past discussions, you will accomplish nothing, 
no matter how much or how eagerly you promise 
at present. ” 

“We will certainly try hard to do as you say,” he 
replied. “But how shall we bury you ?” 

« However you please,” he replied, “if you can 
catch me and I do not get away from you.” And he 
laughed gently, and looking towards us, said: “ I can- 
not persuade Crito, my friends, that the Socrates 
who is now conversing' and arranging the details of 
his argument is really I; he thinks I am the one 
whom he will presently see as a corpse, and he asks 
how to bury me. And though I have been saying at 
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great length that after I drink the poison I shall no 
longer be with you, but shall go away to the joys of 
the blessed you know of, he seems to think that was 
idle talk uttered to encourage you and myself. So,” 
he said, “ give security for me to Crito, the opposite 
of that which he gave the judges at my trial ; for he 
gave security that I would remain, but you must give 
security that I shall not remain when I die, but shall 
go away, so that Crito may bear it more easily, and 
may not be troubled when he sees my body being 
burnt or buried, or think I am undergoing terrible 
treatment, and may not say at the funeral that he is 
laying out Socrates, or following him to the grave, or 
burying him. For, dear Crito, you may be sure that 
such wrong words are not only undesirable in them- 
selves, but they infect the soul with evil. No, you 
must be of good courage, and say that you bury my 
body,—and bury it as you think best and as seems to 
you most fitting.” 

When he had said this, he got up and went into 
another room to bathe; Crito followed him, but he 
told us to wait. So we waited, talking over with 
each other and discussing the discourse we had 
heard, and then speaking of the great misfortune 
that had befallen us, for we felt that he was like a 
father to us and that when bereft of him we should 
pass the rest of our lives as orphans. And when he 
had bathed and his children had been brought to him 
—for he had two little sons and one big one—and 
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the women of the family had come, he talked with 
them in Crito’s presence and gave them such direc- 
tions as he wished; then he told the women to go 
away, and he came to us. And it was now nearly sunset ; 
for he had spent a long time within. And he came 
and sat down fresh from the bath. After that not 
much was said, and the servant of the eleven came 
and stood beside him and said : “ Socrates, I shall not 
find fault with you, as I do with others, for being 
angry and cursing me, when at the behest of the 
authorities, I tell them to drink the poison. No, I 
have found you in all this time in every way the 
noblest and gentlest and best man who has ever 
come here, and now I know your anger is directed 
against others, not against me, for you know who 
are to blame. Now, for you know the message I 
came to bring you, farewell and try to bear what 
you must as easily as you can.” And he burst into 
tears and turned and went away. And Socrates 
looked up at him and said : “ Fare you well, too; I 
will do as you say.” And then he said to us: “ How 
charming the man is! Ever since I have been here 
he has been coming to see me and talking with me 
from time to time, and has been the best of men, 
and now how nobly he weeps for me! But come, 
Crito, let us obey him, and let someone bring the 
poison, if it is ready ; and if not, let the man prepare 
it.” And Crito said: “ But I think, Socrates, the sun 
is still upon the mountains and has not yet set; and 
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I know that others have taken the poison very late, 
after the order has come to them, and in the mean- 
time have eaten and drunk and some of them 
enjoyed the society of those whom they loved. Do 
not hurry ; for there is still time.” 

And Socrates said: “Crito, those whom you 
mention are right in doing as they do, for they 
think they gain by it; and I shall be right in not 
doing as they do; for I think I should gain nothing by 
taking the poison a little later. I should only make 
myself ridiculous in my own eyes if I clung to life 
and spared it, when there is no more profit in it. 
Come,” he said, “do as I ask and do not refuse.” 

Thereupon Crito nodded to the boy who was stand- 
ing near. The boy went out and stayed a long time, 
then came back with the man who was to administer 
the poison, which he brought with him in a cup ready 
for use. And when Socrates saw him, he said: 
“ Well, my good man, you know about these things ; 
what must Ido?” “ Nothing,” he replied, “ except 
drink the poison and walk about till your legs feel 
heavy ; then lie down, and the poison will take effect 
of itself.” 

At the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. 
He took it, and very gently, Echecrates, without 
trembling or changing colour or expression, but look- 
ing up at the man with wide open eyes, as was his 
custom, said: “What do you say about pouring a 
libation to some deity from this cup? May I, or 
not?” “Socrates,” said he, “ we prepare only as much 
as we think is enough.” “I understand,” said 
Socrates ; “but I may and must pray to the gods 
that my departure hence be a fortunate one; so I 
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offer this prayer, and may it be granted.” With these 
words he raised the cup to his lips and very cheer- 
fully and quietly drained it. Up to that time most 
of us had been able to restrain our tears fairly well, 
but when we watched him drinking and saw that he 
had drunk the poison, we could do so no longer, but 
in spite of myself my tears rolled down in floods, so 
that I wrapped my face in my cloak and wept for my- 
self; for it was not for him that I wept, but for my own 
misfortune in being deprived of such a friend. Crito 
had got up and gone away even before I did, because 
he could not restrain his tears. But Apollodorus, 
who had been weeping all the time before, then 
wailed aloud in his griefand made us all break down, 
except Socrates himself. But he said, “ What con- 
duct is this, you strange men! I sent the women 
away chiefly for this very reason, that they might not 
behave in this absurd way; for I have heard that it 
is best to die in silence. Keep quiet and be brave.” 
Then we were ashamed and controlled our tears. 
He walked about and, when he said his legs were 
heavy, lay down on his back, for such was the advice 
of the attendant. The man who had administered 
the poison laid his hands on him and after a 
while examined his feet and legs, then pinched his 
foot hard and asked if he felt it. He said “No”; 
then after that, his thighs; and passing upwards in 
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this way he showed us that he was growing cold and 
rigid. And again he touched him and said that when 
it reached his heart, he would be gone. The 
chill had now reached the region about the groin, 
and uncovering his face, which had been covered, he 
said—and these were his last words—“ Crito, we owe 
a cock to Aesculapius. Pay it and do not neglect it.” 
“That,” said Crito, “shall be done; but see if you 
have anything else to say.” To this question he 
made no reply, but after a little while he moved ; the 
attendant uncovered him ; his eyes were fixed. And 
Crito when he saw it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, who 
was, as we may say, of all those of his time whom we 
have known, the best and wisest and most righteous 
man. 
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SOCRATES. Dear Phaedrus, whither away, and 
where do you come from ? 

PHAEDRUS. From Lysias, Socrates, the son of 
Cephalus; and I am going for a walk outside the wall. 
For I spent a long time there with Lysias, sitting 
since early morning; and on the advice of your 
friend and mine, Acumenus, I am taking my walk 
on the roads; for he says they are less fatiguing 
than the streets. 

socraTes. He is right, my friend. Then Lysias, 
it seems, was in the city? 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, at Epicrates’ house, the one that 
belonged to Morychus, near the Olympieum. 

socraTES. What was your conversation? But it 
is obvious that Lysias entertained you with his 
speeches. 

PHAEDRUS. You shall hear, if you have leisure to 
walk along and listen. 

socraTes. What? Don’t you believe that I 
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consider hearing your conversation with Lysias “a 
greater thing even than business,” as Pindar says ? ! 

PHAEDRUs. Lead on, then. 

SOCRATES. Speak. 

PHAEDRUs. Indeed, Socrates, you are just the 
man to hear it. For the discourse about which we 
conversed, was in a way, a love-speech. For Lysias 
has represented one of the beauties being tempted, 
but not by a lover; this is just the clever thing 
about it; for he says that favours should be granted 
rather to the one who is not in love than to tne 
lover. 

socraTes. O noble Lysias! I wish he would 
write that they should be granted to the poor rather 
than to the rich, to the old rather than to the young, 
and so of all the other qualities that I and most of 
us have; for truly his discourse would be witty and 
of general utility. I am so determined to hear you, 
that I will not leave you, even if you extend your 
walk to Megara, and, as Herodicus says, go to the 
wall and back again.? 

PHAEDRUS. What are you saying, my dear Socrates * 
Do you suppose that I, who am a mere ordinary 
man, can tell from memory, in a way that is worthy 
of Lysias, what he, the cleverest writer of our day, 
composed at his leisure and took a long time for? 
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Far from it; and yet I would rather have that ability 
than a good sum of money. 

socratTes. O Phaedrus! If I don’t know Phaedrus, 
I have forgotten myself. But since neither of these 
things is true, I know very well that when listening 
to Lysias he did not hear once only, but often urged 
him to repeat; and he gladly obeyed. Yet even 
that was not enough for Phaedrus, but at last he bor- 
rowed the book and read what he especially wished, 
and doing this he sat from early morning. Then, 
when he grew tired, he went for a walk, with the 
speech, as I believe, by the Dog, learned by heart, 
unless it was very long. And he was going outside 
the wall to practise it. And meeting the man who 
is sick with the love of discourse, he was glad when 
he saw him, because he would have someone to share 
his revel, and told him to lead on. But when the 
lover of discourse asked him to speak, he feigned 
coyness, as if he did not yearn to speak; at last, 
however, even if no one would listen willingly, he 
was bound to speak whether or no. So, Phaedrus, 
ask him todo now what he will presently do anyway. 

PHAEDRUs. ‘Truly it is best for me to speak as I 
may; since it is clear that you will not let me go 
until I speak somehow or other. 

SOCRATES. You have a very correct idea about me. 

PHAEDRUS. Then this is what I will do. Really, 
Socrates, I have not at all learned the words by heart; 
but I will repeat the general sense of the whole, the 
points in which he said the lover was superior to 
the non-lover, giving them in summary, one after 
the other, beginning with the first. 
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SOCRATES. Yes, my dear, when you have first 
shown me what you have in your left hand, under 
your cloak. For I suspect you have the actual 
discourse. And if that is the case, believe this of 
me, that I am very fond of you, but when Lysias is 
here I have not the slightest intention of lending you 
my ears to practise on. Come now, show it. 

PHAEDRUS. Stop. You have robbed me of the 
hope I had of practising on you. But where shall 
we sit and read ? 

SOCRATES. Let us turn aside here and go along 
the Ilissus; then we can sit down quietly wherever 
we please. 

PHAEDRUS. Iam fortunate, it seems, in being bare- 
foot; you are so always. It is easiest then for us 
to go along the brook with our feet in the water, and 
it is not unpleasant, especially at this time of the 
year and the day. 

socRATES. Lead on then, and look out for a good 
place where we may sit. 

pHAEDRUS. Do you see that very tall plane tree? 

socRATES. What of it? 

PHAEDRUS. There is shade there and a moderate 
breeze and grass to sit on, or, if we like, to lie 
down on. 

SOCRATES. Lead the way. 

PHAEDRUS. ‘Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some 
place along here by the I[lissus that Boreas is said to 
have carried off Oreithyia ? 

SOCRATES. Yes, that is the story. 

PHAEDRUs. Well, is it from here? The streamlet 
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looks very pretty and pure and clear and fit for girls 
to play by. 

socraTes. No, the place is about two or three 
furlongs farther down, where you cross over to the 
precinct of Agra; and there is an altar of Boreas 
somewhere thereabouts. 

PHAEDRUS. I have never noticed it. But, for 
Heaven’s sake, Socrates, tell me; do you believe this 
tale is true? 

SOCRATES. If I disbelieved, as the wise men do, I 
should not be extraordinary; then I might give a 
rational explanation, that a blast of Boreas, the north 
wind, pushed her off the neighbouring rocks as she 
was playing with Pharmacea, and that when she had 
died in this manner she was said to have been carried 
off by Boreas.! But I, Phaedrus, think such explana- 
tions are very pretty in general, but are the inventions 
of a very clever and laborious and not altogether envi- 
able man, for no other reason than because after this 
he must explain the forms of the Centaurs, and then 
that of the Chimaera, and there presses in upon him 
a whole crowd of such creatures, Gorgons and Pegas, 
and multitudes of strange, inconceivable, portentous 
natures. If anyone disbelieves in these, and with a 
rustic sort of wisdom, undertakes to explain each in 
accordance with probability, he will need a great 
deal of leisure. But I have no leisure for them at 
all; and the reason, my friend, is this: I am not yet 
able, as the Delphic inscription has it, to know my- 
self; so it seems to me ridiculous, when I do not yet 

1 The MSS. insert here 4 eè ’Apetou wayouy A€yera: yap ad 
kal outros 6 Adyos, ws exerdev BAA’ ovK evOévde nprdo Gn, ‘‘ or from 
the Areopagus, for this story is also told, that she was 


carried off from there and not from here.” Schanz follows 
Bast and many editors in rejecting this as a gloss. 
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know that, to investigate irrelevant things. And so 
I dismiss these matters and accepting the customary 
belief about them, as I was saying just now, I inves- 
tigate not these things, but myself, to know whether 
I am a monster more complicated and more furious 
than Typhon or a gentler and simpler creature, to 
whom a divine and quiet lot is given by nature. 
But, my friend, while we were talking, is not this 
the tree to which you were leading us? 

PHAEDRUuS. Yes, this is it. 

socRATES. By Hera, it is a charming resting place. 
For this plane tree is very spreading and lofty, and 
the tall and shady willow is very beautiful, and it is 
in full bloom, so as to make the place most fragrant ; 
then, too, the spring is very pretty as it flows under 
the plane tree, and its water is very cool, to judge 
by my foot. And it seems to be a sacred place 
of some nymphs and of Achelous, judging by the 
figurines and statues. Then again, if you please, 
how lovely and perfectly charming the breeziness 
of the place is! and it resounds with the shrill 
summer music of the chorus of cicadas. But the 
most delightful thing of all is the grass, as it grows 
on the gentle slope, thick enough to be just right 
when you lay your head on it. So you have guided 
the stranger most excellently, dear Phaedrus. 

PHAEDRUS. You are an amazing and most re- 
markable person. For you really do seem exactly 
like a stranger who is being guided about, and not 
like a native. You don’t go away from the city out 
over the border, and it seems to me you don't go 
outside the walls at all. 

SOCRATES. Forgive me, my dear friend. You see, 
I am fond of learning. Now the country places and 
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the trees won’t teach me anything, and the people in 
the city do. But you seem to have found the charm 
to bring me out. For as people lead hungry animals 
by shaking in front of them a branch of leaves or 
some fruit, just so, I think, you, by holding before 
me discourses in books, will lead me all over Attica 
and wherever else you please. So now that I have 
come here, I intend to lie down, and do you choose 
the position in which you think you can read most 
easily, and read. 

PHAEDRUS. Hear then. 

You know what my condition is, and you have 
heard how I think it is to our advantage to arrange 
these matters. And I claim that I ought not to 
be refused what I ask because I am not your lover. 
For lovers repent of the kindnesses they have done 
when their passion ceases ; but there is no time when 
non-lovers naturally repent. For they do kindnesses 
to the best of their ability, not under compulsion, 
but of their free will, according to their view of 
their own best interest. And besides, lovers consider 
the injury they have done to their own concerns on 
account of their love, and the benefits they have 
conferred, and they add the trouble they have had, 
and so they think they have long ago made sufficient 
return to the beloved; but non-lovers cannot aver 
neglect of their own affairs because of their con- 
dition, nor can they take account of the pains they 
have been at in the past, nor lay any blame for 
quarrels with their relatives; and so, since all these 
evils are removed, there is nothing left for them but 
to do eagerly what they think will please the beloved. 
And besides, if lovers ought to be highly esteemed 
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because they say they have the greatest love for the 
objects of their passion, since both by word and deed 
they are ready to make themselves hated by others 
to please the beloved, it is easy to see that, if what 
they say is true, whenever they fall in love after- 
wards, they will care for the new love more than 
for the old and will certainly injure the old love, 
if that pleases the new. And how can one reason- 
ably entrust matters of such importance to one 
who is afflicted with a disease such that no one 
of any experience would even try to cure it? 
For they themselves confess that they are insane, 
rather than in their right mind, and that they know 
they are foolish, but cannot control themselves; and 
so, how could they, when they have come to their 
senses, think those acts were good which they deter- 
mined upon when in such a condition? And if you 
were to choose the best from among your lovers, 
your choice would be limited to a few; whereas it 
would be made from a great number, if you chose the 
most congenial from non-lovers, so that you would 
have a better chance, in choosing among many, 
of finding the one most worthy of your affection. 
Now if you are afraid of public opinion, and fear 
that if people find out your love affair you will be 
disgraced, consider that lovers, believing that others 
would be as envious of them as they are of others, 
are likely to be excited by possession and in their 
pride to show everybody that they have not toiled in 
vain; but the non-lovers, since they have control of 
their feelings, are likely to choose what is really best, 
rather than to court the opinion of mankind. More- 
over, Many are sure to notice and see the lovers 
going about with their beloved ones and making 
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that their chief business, and so, when they are seen 
talking with each other, people think they are met 
in connexion with some love-matter either past or 
future ; but no one ever thinks of finding fault with 
non-lovers because they meet, since everyone knows 
that one must converse with somebody, either because 
of friendship or because it is pleasant for some other 
reason. And then, too, if you are frightened by the 
thought that it is hard for friendship to last, and that 
under other circumstances any quarrel would be an 
equal misfortune to both, but that when you have sur- 
rendered what you prize most highly you would be 
the chief sufferer, it would be reasonable for you to 
be more afraid of the lovers; for they are pained by 
many things and they think everything that happens 
is done for the sake of hurting them. Therefore they 
prevent their loves from associating with other men, 
for they fear the wealthy, lest their money give them 
an advantage, and the educated, lest they prove 
superior in intellect; and they are on their guard 
against the influence of everyone who possesses any 
other good thing. If now they persuade you to 
incur the dislike of all these, they involve you in 
a dearth of friends, and if you consider your own 
interest and are more sensible than they, you will 
have to quarrel with them. But those who are not 
in love, but who have gained the satisfaction of 
their desires because of their merit, would not be 
jealous of those who associated with you, but 
would hate those who did not wish to do so, 
thinking that you are slighted by these last and 
benefited by the former, so that there is much more 
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likelihood that they will gain friendship than enmity 
from their love-affair with you. 

And then, too, many lovers are moved by physical 
passion before they know the character or have become 
acquainted with the connexions of the beloved, so 
that it is uncertain whether they will wish to be your 
friends after their passion has ceased. But in the 
case of those who are not in love, who were your 
friends before entering into the closer relation, the 
favours received are not likely to make the friendship 
less, but will remain as pledges of future joys. 
And then, too, it will be better for your character to 
yield to me than to a lover. For lovers praise your 
words and acts beyond due measure, partly through 
fear of incurring your displeasure, and partly because 
their own judgment is obscured by their passion. For 
such are the exhibitions of the power of Love: he 
makes the unsuccessful lovers think that things are 
grievous which cause no pain to others, and he com- 
pels the successful to praise what ought not to give 
pleasure ; therefore those whom they love are more 
to be pitied than envied. But if you yield to me, I 
shall consort with you, not with a view to present 
pleasure only, but to future advantage also, not being 
overcome by passion but in full control of myself, and 
not taking up violent enmity because of small matters, 
but slowly gathering little anger when the transgres- 
sions are great, forgiving involuntary wrongs and try- 
ing topreventintentional ones; for these are the proofs 
of a friendship that will endure for a longtime. But 
if you have a notion that friendship cannot be firm 
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unless one is in love, you should bear in mind that in 
that case we should not have great affection for sons 
or for fathers and mothers, nor should we possess 
faithful friends who have been gained not through 
passion but through associations of a different kind. 
Besides, if you ought to grant favours to those who 
ask for them most eagerly, you ought in other matters 
also to confer benefits, not on the best, but on the 
most needy; for they will be most grateful, since 
they are relieved of the greatest ills. And then, too, 
at private entertainments you ought not to invite 
your friends, but beggars and those who need a 
meal; for they will love you and attend you and 
come to your doors and be most pleased and grateful, 
and will call down many blessings upon your head. 
Perhaps, however, you ought not to grant favours to 
those who beg for them, but to those who are most 
able to repay you; and not to those who ask 
merely, but to the most deserving; and not to 
those who will enjoy your youthful beauty, but 
to those who will share their good things with 
you when you are older ; and not to those who, when 
they have succeeded, will boast to others of their 
success, but to those who will modestly keep it a 
secret from all; and not to those who will be 
enamoured for a little while, but to those who wil! 
be your friends for life; and not to those who will 
seek a pretext for a quarrel when their passion has 
died out, but to those who will show their own merit 
when your youth is passed. Do you, then, remember 
what I have said, and bear this also in mind, that 
lovers are admonished by their friends, who think 
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their way of life is bad, but no relative ever blamed 
a non-lover for bad management of his own interests 
on account of that condition. 

Perhaps you may ask me if I advise you to grant 
favours to all non-lovers. But I think the lover 
would not urge you to be so disposed toward all lovers 
either; for the favour, if scattered broadcast, is not 
so highly prized by the rational recipient, nor can 
you, if you wish, keep your relations with one hidden 
from the rest. But from love no harm ought to come, 
but benefit to both parties. Now I think I have 
said enough. But if you feel any lack, or think any- 
thing has been omitted, ask questions. 

What do you think of the discourse, Socrates? Is 
it not wonderful, especially in diction ? 

socraTes. More than that, it is miraculous, my 
friend; I am quite overcome by it. And this is 
due to you, Phaedrus, because as I looked at you, 
I saw that you were delighted by the speech as 
you read. So, thinking that you know more than 
I about such matters, I followed in your train and 
joined you in the divine frenzy. 

PHAEDRUS. Indeed! So you see fit to make fun 
of it? 

socraTEs. Do I seem to you to be joking and not 
to be in earnest ? 

PHAEDRUS. Do not jest, Socrates, but, in: the name 
of Zeus, the god of friendship, tell me truly, do you 
think any other of the Greeks could speak better or 
more copiously than this on the same subject ? 
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SOCRATES. What? Are you and I to praise the 
discourse because the author has said what he ought, 
and not merely because all the expressions are clear 
and well rounded and finely turned? For if that is 
expected, I must grant it for your sake, since, because 
of my stupidity, I did not notice it. I was attending 
only to the rhetorical manner, and I thought even 
Lysias himself would not think that satisfactory. It 
seemed to me, Phaedrus, unless you disagree, that he 
said the same thing two or three times, as if he did 
not find it easy to say many things about one subject, 
or perhaps he did not care about such a detail; and 
he appeared to me in youthful fashion to be exhibit- 
ing his ability to say the same thing in two different 
ways and in both ways excellently. 

PHAEDRUs. Nonsense, Socrates! Why that is the 
especial merit of the discourse. He has omitted none 
of the points that belong to the subject, so that 
nobody could ever speak about it more exhaustively 
or worthily than he has done. 

SOCRATES. ‘There I must cease to agree with you ; 
for the wise men and women of old, who have spoken 
and written about these matters, will rise up to 
confute me, if, to please you, I assent. 

PHAEDRUS. Who are they? and where have you 
heard anything better than this ? 

SOCRATES. I cannot say, just at this moment; but 
I certainly must have heard something, either from 
the lovely Sappho or the wise Anacreon, or perhaps 
from some prose writers. What ground have I for 
saying so? Why, my dear friend, I feel that my own 
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bosom is full, and that I could make another speech, 
different from this and quite as good. Now I am 
conscious of my own ignorance, and I know very well 
that I have- never invented these things myself, so 
the only alternative is that I have been filled through 
the ears, like a pitcher, from the well springs of 
another; but, again because of my stupidity, I have 
forgotten how and from whom I heard it. 

PHAEDRUS. Most noble Socrates, that is splendid! 
Don’t tell, even if I beg you, how or from whom 
you heard it; only do as you say; promise to make 
another speech better than that in the book and no 
shorter and quite different. Then I promise, like the 
nine archons, to set up at Delphi a statue as large as 
life, not only of myself, but of you also. 

SOCRATES. You are a darling and truly golden, 
Phaedrus, if you think I mean that Lysias has failed 
in every respect and that I can compose a discourse 
containing nothing that he has said. That, I fancy, 
could not happen even to the worst writer. For 
example, to take the subject of his speech, who do 
you suppose, in arguing that the non-lover ought to 
be more favoured than the lover, could omit praise 
of the non-lover’s calm sense and blame of the 
Jover’s unreason, which are inevitable arguments, 
and then say something else instead? No, such 
arguments, I think, must be allowed and excused ; 
and in these the arrangement, not the invention, is 
to be praised ; but in the case of arguments which are 
not inevitable and are hard to discover, the invention 
deserves praise as well as the arrangement. 

PHAEDRUS. I concede your point, for I think what 
you say is reasonable. So I will make this concession : 
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I will allow you to begin with the premise that the 
lover is more distraught than the non-lover; and if 
you speak on the remaining points more copiously 
and better than Lysias, without saying the same 
things, your statue of beaten metal shall stand at 
Olympia beside the offering of the Cypselids. 

SOCRATES. Have you taken my jest in earnest, 
Phaedrus, because, to tease you, I laid hands on your 
beloved, and do you really suppose I mn going to try 
to surpass the rhetoric of Lysias and make a speech 
more ingenious than his? 

PHAEDRUS. Now, my friend, yon have given mea 
fair hold; for you certainly must speak as best you 
can, lest we be compelled to resort to the comic 
“you're another ” ; be careful and do not force me 
to say “ O Socrates, if I don’t know Socrates, I have 
forgotten myself,” and “he yearned to speak, but 
feigned coyness.” Just make up your mind that we 
are not going away from here until you speak out 
what you said you had in your breast. We are alone 
in a solitary spot, and I am stronger and younger 
than you; so, under these circumstances, takemy mean- 
ing, and speak voluntarily, rather than under com- 
pulsion. 

socrATES. But, my dear Phaedrus, I shall make 
myself ridiculous if I, a mere amateur, try without 
preparation to speak on the same subject in competi- 
tion with a master of his art. 

PHAEDRUs. Now listen to me. Stop trying to 
fooi me; for I can say something which will force 
you to speak. 

socraTEs. Then pray don't say it. 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, but I will. And my saying shall 
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be an oath. I swear to you by—by what god? By 
this plane tree? I take my solemn oath that unless 
you produce the discourse in the very presence of this 
plane tree, I will never read you another or tell you 
of another. 

socraTes. Oh! Oh! You wretch! How well you 
found out how to make a lover of discourse do your 
will ! 

PHAEDRUS. Then why do you try to get out of it? 

socRaTEs. I wont any more, since you have 
taken this oath; for how could I give up such 
pleasures? 

PHAEDRUS. Speak then. 

socRaTES. Do you know what I’m going to do? 

PHAEDRUS. About what? | 

socRATES. I’m going to keep my head wrapped up 
while I talk, that I may get through my discourse as 
quickly as possible and that I may not look at you 
and become embarrassed. 

PHAEDRUS. Only speak, and in other matters suit 
yourself. 

SOCRATES. Come then, O tuneful Muses, whether 
ye receive this name from the quality of your song or 
from the musical race of the Ligyans, grant me your 
aid in the tale this most excellent man compels me 
to relate, that his friend whom he has hitherto con- 
sidered wise, may seem to him wiser still. 

Now there was once upon a time a boy, or rather 
a stripling, of great beauty : andhe had many lovers. 
And among these was one of peculiar craftiness, who 
was as much in love with the boy as anyone, but had 
made him believe that he was not in love ; and once 
in wooing him, he tried to persuade him of this 
very thing, that favours ought to be granted rather 
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to the non-lover than to the lover; and his words 
were as follows :— 

There is only one way, dear boy, for those to begin 
who are to take counsel wisely about anything. One 
must know what the counsel is about, or it is sure to 
be utterly futile, but most people are ignorant of the 
fact that they do not know the nature of things. 
So, supposing that they do know it, they come to no 
agreement in the beginning of their enquiry, and as 
they go on they reach the natural result,—they agree 
neither with themselves nor with each other. Now 
you and I must not fall into the error which we con- 
demn in others, but, since we are to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether the lover or the non-lover is to be 
preferred let us first agree on a definition of love, 
its nature and its power, and then, keeping this 
definition in view and making constant reference to it, 
let us enquire whether love brings advantage or harm. 
Now everyone sees that love isa desire ; and we know 
too that non-lovers also desire the beautiful. How 
then are we to distinguish the lover from the non- 
lover? We must observe that in each one of us there 
are two ruling and leading principles, which we follow 
whithersoever they lead; one is the innate desire for 
pleasures, the other an acquired opinion which strives 
for the best. These two sometimes agree within us 
and are sometimes in strife ; and sometimes one, and 
sometimes the other has the greater power. Now 
when opinion leads through reason toward the best 
and is more powerful, its power is called self-restraint, 
but when desire irrationally drags us toward pleasures 
and rules within us, its rule is calledexcess. Now excess 
has many names, for it has many members and many 
forms ; and whichever of these forms is most marked 
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gives its own name, neither beautiful nor honourable, 
to him who possesses it. For example, if the desire 
for food prevails over the higher reason and the 
other desires, it is called gluttony, and he who pos- 
sesses it will be called by the corresponding name 
of glutton, and again, if the desire for drink becomes 
the tyrant and leads him who possesses it toward 
drink, we know what he is called; and it is quite 
clear what fitting names of the same sort will be 
given when any desire akin to these acquires the rule. 
The reason for what I have said hitherto is pretty 
clear by this time, but everything is plainer when 
spoken than when unspoken; so I say that the 
desire which overcomes the rational opinion that 
strives toward the right, and which is led away 
toward the enjoyment of beauty and again is strongly 
forced by the desires that are kindred to itself toward 
personal beauty, when it gains the victory, takes 
its name from that very force, and is called love.! 

Well, my dear Phaedrus, does it seem to you, as it 
does to me, that I am inspired? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly, Socrates, you have an un- 
usual fluency. 

socraTes. Then listen to me in silence; for truly 
the place seems filled with a divine presence ; so do 
not be surprised if I often seem to be in a frenzy as 
my discourse progresses, for [am already almost utter- 
ing dithyrambics. 

PHAEDRUS. ‘That is very true. 

SOCRATES. You are responsible for that; but hear 
what follows ; for perhaps the attack may be averted. 


1 This somewhat fanciful statement is based on a supposed 
etymological connexion between %pws and foun, èppwpévws, 
pwoberoa, 
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That, however, is in the hands of God; we must 
return to our boy. 

Well then, my dearest, what the subject is, about 
which we are to take counsel, has been said and de- 
fined, and now let us continue, keeping our attention 
fixed upon that definition, and tell what advantage 
or harm will naturally come from the lover or the 
non-lover to him who grants them his favours. 

He who is ruled by desire and is a slave to plea- 
sure will inevitably desire to make his beloved as 
pleasing to himself as possible. Now to one who is 
of unsound mind everything is pleasant which does 
not oppose him, but everything that is better or equal 
is hateful. So the lover will not, if he can help it, 
endure a beloved who is better than himself or his 
equal, but always makes him weaker and inferior ; 
but the ignorant is inferior to the wise, the coward 
to the brave, the poor speaker to the eloquent, the 
slow of wit to the clever. Such mental defects, and 
still greater than these, in the beloved will necessarily 
please the lover, if they are implanted by Nature, 
and if they are not, he must implant them or be de- 
prived of his immediate enjoyment. And he is of 
necessity jealous and will do him great harm by 
keeping him from many advantageous associations, 
which would most tend to make a man of him, espe- 
cially from that which would do most to make him 
wise. This is divine philosophy, and from it the lover 
will certainly keep his beloved away, through fear of 
being despised; and he will contrive to keep him 
ignorant of everything else and make him look to his 
lover for everything, so that he will be most agreeable 
to him and most harmful to himself. In respect to 
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the intellect, then, a man in love is by no means a 
profitable guardian or associate. 

We must next consider how he who is forced to 
follow pleasure and not good will keep the body of 
him whose master he is, and what care he will give 
toit. He will plainly court a beloved who is effeminate, 
not virile, not brought up in the pure sunshine, but 
in mingled shade, unused to manly toils and the sweat 
of exertion, but accustomed to a delicate and unmanly 
mode of life, adorned with a bright complexion of 
artificial origin, since he has none by nature, and 
in general living a life such asall this indicates, which 
it is certainly not worth while to describe further. 
We can sum it all up briefly and pass on. A person 
with such a body, in war and in all important crises, 
gives courage to his enemies, and fills his friends, and 
even his lovers themselves, with fear. 

This may be passed over as self-evident, but the 
next question, what advantage or harm the inter- 
course and guardianship of the lover will bring to his 
beloved in the matter of his property, must be dis- 
cussed. Now itis clear to everyone, and especially 
to the lover, that he would desire above all things 
to have his beloved bereft of the dearest and kindest 
and holiest possessions; for he would wish him to be 
deprived of father, mother, relatives and friends, 
thinking that they would hinder and censure his 
most sweet intercourse with him. But he will also 
think that one who has property in money or other 
possessions will be less easy to catch and when caught 
will be less manageable ; wherefore the lover must 
necessarily begrudge his beloved the possession of 
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property and rejoice at its loss. Moreover the lover 
would wish his beloved to be as long as possible un- 
married, childless, and homeless, since he wishes to 
enjoy as long as possible what is pleasant to himself. 

Now there are also other evils, but God has 
mingled with most of them some temporary pleasure ; 
so, for instance, a flatterer is a horrid creature and 
does great harm, yet Nature has combined with him 
a kind of pleasure that is not without charm, and one 
might find fault with a courtesan as an injurious 
thing, and there are many other such creatures and 
practices which are yet for the time being very plea- 
sant; but a lover is not only harmful to his beloved 
but extremely disagreeable to live with as well. The 
old proverb says, “ birds of a feather flock together ” ; 
that is, I suppose, equality of age leads them to 
similar pleasures and through similarity begets 
friendship ; and yet even they grow tired of each 
other’s society. Now compulsion of every kind is 
said to be oppressive to every one, and the lover not 
only is unlike his beloved, but he exercises the 
strongest compulsion. For he is old while his love 
is young, and he does not leave him day or night, 
if he can help it, but is driven by the sting of 
necessity, which urges him on, always giving him 
pleasure in seeing, hearing, touching, and by all 
his senses perceiving his beloved, so that he is glad 
to serve him constantly. But what consolation or 
what pleasure can he give the beloved? Must not 
this protracted intercourse bring him to the utter- 
most disgust, as he looks at the old, unlovely face, 
and other things to match, which it is not pleasant 
even to hear about, to say nothing of being constantly 
compelled to come into contact with them? And he 
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is suspiciously guarded in all ways against everybody, 
and has to listen to untimely and exaggerated praises 
and to reproaches which are unendurable when the 
man is sober, and when he isin his cups and indulges 
in wearisome and unrestrained freedom of speech be- 
come not only unendurable but disgusting. 

And while he is in love heis harmful and disagree- 
able, but when his love has ceased he is thereafter 
false to him whom he formerly hardly induced to 
endure his wearisome companionship through the hope 
of future benefits by making promises with many 
prayers and oaths. But now that the time of pay- 
ment has come he has a new ruler and governor 
within him, sense and reason in place of love and 
madness, and has become a different person; but of 
this his beloved knows nothing. He asks of him 
a return for former favours, reminding him of past 
sayings and doings, asif he were speaking to the same 
man; but the lover is ashamed to say that he has 
changed, and yet he cannot keep the oaths and 
promises he made when he was ruled by his former 
folly, now that he has regained his reason and come 
to his senses, lest by doing what he formerly did he 
become again what he was. He runs away from 
these things, and the former lover is compelled to be- 
come a defaulter. The shell has fallen with the other 
side up;! and he changes his part and runs away ; 
and the other is forced to run after him in anger and 
with imprecations, he who did not know at the start 
that he ought never to have accepted a lover who 
was necessarily without reason, but rather a reason- 


1 This refers to a game played with oyster shells, in which 
the players ran away or pursued as the shell fell with one or 
the other side uppermost. 
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able non-lover; for otherwise he would have to 
surrender himself to one who was faithless, irritable, 
jealous, and disagreeable, harmful to his property, 
harmful to his physical condition, and most harm- 
ful by far to the cultivation of his soul, than which 
there neither is nor ever will be anything of higher 
importance in truth either in heaven or on earth. 
These things, dear boy, you must bear in mind, and 
you must know that the fondness of the lover is not 
a matter of goodwill, but of appetite which he wishes 
to satisfy : 


Just as the wolf loves the lamb, so the lover 
adores his beloved. 


There it is, Phaedrus! Do not listen to me any 
longer ; let my speech end here. 

PHAEDRUs. But J thought you were in the middle 
of it, and would say as much about the non-lover as 
you have said about the lover, to set forth all his 
good points and show that he ought to be favoured. 
So now, Socrates, why do you stop? 

socraTes. Did you not notice, my friend, that I 
am already speaking in hexameters, not mere dithy- 
rambics, even though I am finding fault with the 
lover? But if I begin to praise the non-lover, what 
kind of hymn do you suppose I shall raise? I shall 
surely be possessed of the nymphs to whom you pur- 
posely exposed me. So, in a word, I say that the 
non-lover possesses all the advantages that are 
opposed to the disadvantages we found in the lover. 
Why make a long speech? I have said enough 
about both of them. And so my tale shall fare as 
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it may; I shal] cross this stream and go away before 
you put some further compulsion upon me. 

PHAEDRUS. Not yet, Socrates, till the heat is past. 
Don’t you see that it is already almost noon? Let 
us stay and talk over what has been said, and then, 
when it is cooler, we will go away. 

socRATES. Phaedrus, you are simp!y a superhuman 
wonder as regards discourses! I believe no one ofall 
those who have been born in your lifetime has pro- 
duced more discourses than you, either by speaking 
them yourself or compelling others to do so. I 
except Simmias the Theban ; but you are far ahead 
of all the rest. And now I think you have become 
the cause of another, spoken by me. 

PHAEDRUs. That is not exactly a declaration of 
war! But how is this, and what is the discourse ? 

SOCRATES. My good friend, when I was about to 
cross the stream, the spirit and the sign that usually 
comes to me came—it always holds me back from 
something I am about to do—and I thought J heard 
a voice from it which forbade my going away before 
clearing my conscience, as if I had committed some sin 
against deity. Now I am a seer, not a very good one, 
but, as the bad writers say, good enough for my own 
purposes; so now I understand my error. How 
prophetic the soul is, my friend! For all along, 
while I was speaking my discourse, something troubled 
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me, and “I was distressed,” as Ibycus says, “lest | 
be buying honour among men by sinning against the 
gods.” 1 But now I have seen my error. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 

socraTes. Phaedrus, a dreadful speech it was, a 
dreadful speech, the one you brought with you, and 
the one you made me speak. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? 

SOCRATES. It was foolish, and somewhat impious. 
What could be more dreadful than that ? 

PHAEDRUS. Nothing, if you are right about it. 

socraTEes. Well, do you not believe that Love is 
the son of Aphrodite and is a god? 

PHAEDRUS. So it is said. 

SOCRATES. Yes, but not by Lysias, nor by your 
speech which was spoken by you through my mouth 
that you bewitched. If Love is, as indeed he is, a 
god or something divine, he can be nothing evil; but 
the two speeches just now said that he was evil. So 
then they sinned against Love; but their foolishness 
was really very funny besides, for while they 
were saying nothing sound or true, they put on airs 
as though they amounted to something, if they 
could cheat some mere manikins and gain honour 
among them. Now I, my friend, must purify myself ; 
and for those who have sinned in matters of mytho- 
logy there is an ancient purification, unknown to 
Homer, but known to Stesichorus. For when he 
was stricken with blindness for speaking ill of Helen, 
he was not, like Homer, ignorant of the reason, but 

1 Fragment 24, Bergk. 
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since he was educated, he knew it and straightway 
he writes the poem: 


“« That saying is not true; thou didst not go within 
the well-oared ships, nor didst thou come to the walls 
of Troy ” ; 


and when he had written all the poem, which is 
called the recantation, he saw again at once. Now | 
will be wiser than they in just this point: before 
suffering any punishment for speaking ill of Love, 
I will try to atone by my recantation, with my head 
bare this time, not, as before, covered through 
shame. 

PHAEDRUS. This indeed, Socrates, is the most 
delightful thing you could say. 

SOCRATES. Just consider, my good Phaedrus, how 
shameless the two speeches were, both this of mine 
and the one you read out of the book. Forif any man 
of noble and gentle nature, one who was himself in 
love with another of the same sort, or who had ever 
been loved by such a one, had happened to hear us 
saying that lovers take up violent enmity because of 
small matters and are jealously disposed and harmful 
to the beloved, don’t you think he would imagine he 
was listening to people brought up among low sailors, 
who had never seen a generous love? Would he 
not refuse utterly to assent to our censure of Love ? 

PHAEDRUS. I declare, Socrates, perhaps he would. 

SOCRATES. I therefore, because I am ashamed at 
the thought of this man and am afraid of Love him- 
self, wish to wash out the brine from my ears with 
the water of a sweet discourse. And I advise Lysias 
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also to write as soon as he can, that other things 
being equal, the lover should be favoured rather than 
the non-lover. 

PHAEDRUS. Be assured that he willdoso: for when 
you have spoken the praise of the lover, Lysias must 
of course be compelled by me to write another dis- 
course on the same subject. 

SOCRATES. I believe you, so long as you are what 
you are. 

PHAEDRUS. Speak then without fear. 

socraTEs. Where is the youth to whom I was 
speaking? He must hear this also, lest if he do not 
hear it, he accept a non-lover before we can stop 
him. 

PHAEDRUS. Here he is, always close at hand when- 
ever you want him. 

SOCRATES. Understand then, fair youth, that the 
former discourse was by Phaedrus, the son of Pytho- 
cles (Eager for Fame) of Myrrhinus (Myrrhtown); 
but this which I shall speak is by Stesichorus, son of 
Euphemus (Man of pious Speech) of Himera (Town 
of Desire). And I must say that this saying is not 
true, which teaches that when a lover is at hand 
the non-lover should be more favoured, because the 
lover is insane, and the other sane. For if it were a 
simple fact that insanity is an evil, the saying would 
be true; but in reality the greatest of blessings 
come to us through madness, when it is sent as a gift 
of the gods. For the prophetess at Delphi and the 
priestesses at Dodona when they have been mad have 
conferred many splendid benefits upon Greece both 
in private and in public affairs, but few or none when 
they have been in their right minds; and if we should 
speak of the Sibyl and all the others who by pro- 
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phetic inspiration have foretold many things to many 
persons and thereby made them fortunate afterwards, 
anyone can see that we should speak a long time. 
And it is worth while to adduce also the fact that 
those men of old who invented names thought that 
madness was neither shameful nor disgraceful ; other- 
wise they would not have connected the very word 
mania with the noblest of arts, that which foretells 
the future, by calling it the manic art. No, they 
gave this name thinking that mania, when it comes 
by gift of the gods, is a noble thing, but nowadays 
people call prophecy the mantic art, tastelessly 
inserting a T in the word. So also, when they gave 
a name to the investigation of the future which 
rational persons conduct through observation of birds 
and by other signs, since they furnish mind (nous) 
and information (historia) to human thought (oiesis) 
from the intellect (dianoia) they called it the oiono- 
istic (oionoistike) art, which modern folk now call 
oidnistic, making it more high-sounding by introduc- 
ing the long O. The ancients, then testify that 
in proportion as prophecy (mantike) is superior 
to augury, both in name and in fact, in the same 
proportion madness, which comes from god, is superior 
to sanity, which is of human origin. Moreover, when 
diseases and the greatest troubles have been visited 
upon certain families through some ancient guilt, 
madness has entered in and by oracular power has 
found a way of release for those in need, taking 
refuge in prayers and the service of the gods, and so, 
by purifications and sacred rites, he who has this 
madness is made safe for the present and the after 
time, and for him who is rightly possessed of 
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madness a release from present ills is found. 
And a third kind of possession and madness 
comes from the Muses. This takes hold upon a 
gentle and pure soul, arouses it and inspires it to 
songs and other poetry, and thus by adorning count- 
less deeds of the ancients educates later generations. 
But he who without the divine madness comes to 
the doors of the Muses, confident that he will be a 
good poet by art, meets with no success, and the 
poetry of the sane man vanishes into nothingness 
before that of the inspired madmen. 

All these noble results of inspired madness I can 
mention, and many more. Therefore let us not be 
afraid on that point, and let no one disturb and 
frighten us by saying that the reasonable friend should 
be preferred to him who is in a frenzy. Let him 
show in addition that love is not sent from heaven for 
the advantage of lover and beloved alike, and we will 
grant him the prize of victory. We, on our part, 
must prove that such madness is given by the gods 
for our greatest happiness ; and our proof will not be 
believed by the merely clever, but will be accepted 
by the truly wise. First, then, we must learn the 
truth about the soul divine and human by observing 
how it acts and is acted upon. And the beginning 
of our proof is as follows: 

Every soul is immortal. For that which is ever 
moving is immortal ; but that which moves something 
else or is moved by something else, when it ceases to 
move, ceases to live. Only that which moves itself, 
since it does not leave itself, never ceases to move, 
and this is also the source and beginning of motion 
for all other things which have motion. But the 
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beginning is ungenerated. For everything that is 
generated must be generated from a beginning, but the 
beginning is not generated from anything ; for if the 
beginning were generated from anything, it would 
not be generated from a beginning. And since it is 
ungenerated, it must be also indestructible ; for if the 
beginning were destroyed, it could never be generated 
from anything nor anything else from it, since all 
things must be generated from a beginning. Thus that 
which moves itself must be the beginning of motion. 
And this can be neither destroyed nor generated, 
otherwise all the heavens and all generation must 
fall in ruin and stop and never again have any source 
of motion or origin. But since that which is moved 
by itself has been seen to be immortal, one who says 
that this self-motion is the essence and the very idea 
of the soul, will not be disgraced. For every body 
which derives motion from without is soulless, but 
that which has its motion within itself has a soul, 
since that is the nature of the soul; but if this is 
true,—that that which moves itself is nothing else 
than the soul,—then the soul would necessarily be 
ungenerated and immortal. 

Concerning the immortality of the soul this is 
enough; but about its form we must speak in the 
following manner. To tell what it really is would be 
a matter for utterly superhuman and long discourse, 
but it is within human power to describe it briefly in 
a figure ; let us therefore speak in that way. We will 
liken the soul to the composite nature of a pair of 
winged horses and a charioteer. Now the horses and 
charioteers of the gods are all good and of good 
descent, but those of other races are mixed ; and first 
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the charioteer of the human soul drives a pair, and 
secondly one of the horses is noble and of noble breed, 
but the other quite the opposite in breed and character. 
Therefore in our case the driving is necessarily difi- 
cult and troublesome. Now we must try to tell why 
a living being is called mortal or immortal. Soul, 
considered collectively, has the care of all that which 
is soulless, and it traverses the whole heaven, 
appearing sometimes in one form and sometimes in 
another ; now when it is perfect and fully winged, it 
mounts upward and governs the whole world; but 
the soul which has lost its wings is borne along 
until it gets hold of something solid, when it settles 
down, taking upon itself an earthly body, which 
seems to be self-moving, because of the power of the 
soul within it ; and the whole, compounded of soul 
and body, is called a living being, and is further 
designated as mortal. It is not immortal by any 
reasonable supposition, but we, though we have never 
seen or rightly conceived a god, imagine an’ immortal 
being which has both a soul and a body which are 
united for all time. Let that, however, and our 
words concerning it, be as is pleasing to God ; we will 
now consider the reason why the soul loses its wings. 
It is something like this. 

The natural function of the wing is to soar up- 
wards and carry that which is heavy up to the place 
where dwells the race of the gods. More than any 
other thing that pertains to the body it partakes of 
the nature of the divine. But the divine is beauty, 
wisdom, goodness, and all such qualities; by these 
then the wings of the soul are nourished and grow, 
but by the opposite qualities, such as vileness and 
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evil, they are wasted away and destroyed. Now 
the great leader in heaven, Zeus, driving a winged 
chariot, goes first, arranging all things and caring 
for all things. He is followed by an army of gods 
and spirits, arrayed in eleven squadrons; Hestia 
alone remains in the house of the gods. Of the rest, 
those who are included among the twelve great 
gods and are accounted leaders, are assigned each 
to his place in the army. There are many blessed 
sights and many ways hither and thither within 
the heaven, along which the blessed gods go 
to and fro attending each to his own duties; and 
whoever wishes, and is able, follows, for jealousy is 
excluded from the celestial band. But when they go 
to a feast and a banquet, they proceed steeply 
upward to the top of the vault of heaven, where the 
chariots of the gods, whose well matched horses obey 
the rein, advance easily, but the others with difficulty ; 
for the horse of evil nature weighs the chariot down, 
making it heavy and pulling toward the earth the 
charioteer whose horse is not well trained. There 
the utmost toil and struggle await the soul. For 
those that are called immortal, when they reach the 
top, pass outside and take their place on the outer 
surface of the heaven, and when they have taken 
their stand, the revolution carries them round and 
they behold the things outside of the heaven. 

But the region above the heaven was never 
worthily sung by any earthly poet, nor will it ever 
be. It is, however, as I shall tell; for I must dare 
to speak the truth, especially as truth is my theme. 
For the colourless, formless, and intangible truly 
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existing essence, with which all true knowledge is 
concerned, holds this region and is visible only to 
the mind, the pilot of the soul. Now the divine 
intelligence, since it is nurtured on mind and pure 
knowledge, and the intelligence of every soul which 
is capable of receiving that which befits it, rejoices 
in seeing reality for a space of time and by gazing 
upon truth is nourished and made happy until the 
revolution brings it again to the same place. In the 
revolution it beholds absolute justice, temperance, 
and knowledge, not such knowledge as has a 
beginning and varies as it is associated with one 
or another of the things we call realities, but that 
which abides in the real eternal absolute ; and in the 
same way it beholds and feeds upon the other eternal 
verities, after which, passing down again within the 
heaven, it goes home, and there the charioteer puts 
up the horses at the manger and feeds them with 
ambrosia and then gives them nectar to drink. 

Such is the life of the gods; but of the other 
souls, that which best follows after God and is most 
like him, raises the head of the charioteer up into 
the outer region and is carried round in the revolu- 
tion, troubled by the horses and hardly beholding the 
realities ; and another sometimes rises and sometimes 
sinks, and, because its horses are unruly, it sees 
some things and fails to see others. The other souls 
follow after, all yearning for the upper region but 
unable to reach it, and are carried round beneath, 
trampling upon and colliding with one another, each 
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striving to passitsneighbour. So there is the greatest 
confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are 
lamed, and many wings are broken through the in- 
competence of the drivers; and after much toil they 
all go away without gaining a view of reality, and 
when they have gone away they feed upon opinion. 
But the reason of the great eagerness to see whiere 
the plain of truth is, lies in the fact that the fitting 
pasturage for the best part of the soul is in the 
meadow there, and the wing on which the soul is 
raised up is nourished by this. And this is a law of 
Destiny, that the soul which follows after God and 
obtains a view of any of the truths is free from harm 
until the next period, and if it can always attain 
this, is always unharmed; but when, through in- 
ability to follow, it fails to see, and through some 
mischance is filled with forgetfulness and evil and 
grows heavy, and when it has grown heavy, loses its 
wings and falls to the earth, then it is the law that 
this soul shall never pass into any beast at its first 
birth, but the soul that has seen the most shall enter 
into the birth of a man who is to be a philosopher or 
a lover of beauty, or one of a musical or loving 
nature, and the second soul into that of a lawful 
king or a warlike ruler, and the third into that of a 
politician or a man of business or a financier, the 
fourth into that of a hard-working gymnast or one 
who will be concerned with the cure of the body, 
and the fifth will lead the life of a prophet or some- 
one who conducts mystic rites; to the sixth, a poet 
or some other imitative artist will be united, to the 
seventh, a craftsman or a husbandman, to the eighth, 
a sophist or a demagogue, to the ninth, a tyrant. 
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Now in all these states, whoever lives justly 
obtains a better lot, and whoever lives unjustly, a 
worse. For each soul returns to the place whence 
it came in ten thousand years; for it does not regain 
its wings before that time has elapsed, except the 
soul of him who has been a guileless philosopher or 
a philosophical lover; these, when for three 
successive periods of a thousand years they have 
chosen such a life, after the third period of a 
thousand years become winged in the three 
thousandth year and go their way; but the rest, 
when they have finished their first life, receive 
judgment, and after the judgment some go to the 
places of correction under the earth and pay their 
penalty, while the others, made light and raised up 
into a heavenly place by justice, live in a manner 
worthy of the life they led in human form. But in 
the thousandth year both come to draw lots and 
choose their second life, each choosing whatever it 
wishes. Then a human soul may pass into the 
life of a beast, and a soul which was once human, 
may pass again from a beast into a man. For the 
soul which has never seen the truth can never pass 
into human form. For a human being must under- 
stand a general conception formed by collecting into 
a unity by means of reason the many perceptions of 
the senses ; and this is a recollection of those things 
which our soul once beheld, when it journeyed with 
God and, lifting its vision above the things which 
we now say exist, rose up into real being. And 
therefore it is just that the mind of the philosopher 
only has wings, for he is always, so far as he is able, 
in communion through memory with those things 
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the communion with which causes God to be divine. 
Now a man who employs such memories rightly is 
always being initiated into perfect mysteries and he 
alone becomes truly perfect; but since he separates 
himself from human interests and turns his attention 
toward the divine, he is rebuked by the vulgar, who 
consider him mad and do not know that he is 
inspired. 

All my discourse so far has been about the fourth 
kind of madness, which causes him to be regarded 
as mad, who, when he sees the beauty on earth, 
remembering the true beauty, feels his wings grow- 
ing and longs to stretch them for an upward flight, 
but cannot do so, and, like a bird, gazes upward and 
neglects the things below. My discourse has shown 
that this is, of all inspirations, the best and of the 
highest origin to him who has it or who shares in it, 
and that he who loves the beautiful, partaking in 
this madness, is called a lover. For, as has been 
said, every soul of man has by the law of nature 
beheld the realities, otherwise it would not have 
entered into a human being, but it is not easy for all 
souls to gain from earthly things a recollection of 
those realities, either for those which had but a 
brief view of them at that earlier time, or for those 
which, after falling to earth, were so unfortunate as 
to be turned toward unrighteousness through some 
evil communications and to have forgotten the holy 
sights they once saw. Few then are left which 
retain an adequate recollection of them; but these 
when they see here any likeness of the things of 
that other world, are stricken with amazement and 
can no longer control themselves; but they do not 
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understand their condition, because they do not 
clearly perceive. Now in the earthly copies of 
justice and temperance and the other ideas which 
are precious to souls there is no light, but only a few, 
approaching the images through the darkling organs 
of sense, behold in them the nature of that which 
they imitate, and these few do this with difficulty. 
But at that former time they saw beauty shining in 
brightness, when, with a blessed company—we fol- 
lowing in the train of Zeus, and others in that of some 
other god—they saw the blessed sight and vision 
and were initiated into that which is rightly called 
the most blessed of mysteries, which we celebrated 
in a state of perfection, when we were without 
experience of the evils which awaited us in the time 
to come, being permitted as initiates to the sight of 
perfect and simple and calm and happy apparitions, 
which we saw in the pure light, being ourselves pure 
and not entombed in this which we carry about with 
us and call the body, in which we are imprisoned 
like an oyster in its shell., 

So much, then, in honour of memory, on ac- 
count of which I have now spoken at some length, 
through yearning for the joys of that other time. 
But beauty, as I said before, shone in brilliance 
among those visions; and since we came to earth 
we have found it shining most clearly through 
the clearest of our senses; for sight is the sharpest 
of the physical senses, though wisdom is not seen 
by it, for wisdom would arouse terrible love, if such 
a clear image of it were granted as would come 
through sight, and the same is true of the other 
lovely realities; but beauty alone has this privilege, 
and therefore it is most clearly seen and loveliest. 
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Now he who is not newly initiated, or has been 
corrupted, does not quickly rise from this world to 
that other world and to absolute beauty when he 
sees its namesake here, and so he does not revere it 
when he looks upon it, but gives himself up to 
pleasure and like a beast proceeds to lust and 
begetting ; he makes licence his companion and is 
not afraid or ashamed to pursue pleasure in violation 
of nature. But he who is newly initiated, who 
beheld many of those realities, when he sees a god- 
like face or form which is a good image of beauty, 
shudders at first, and something of the old awe 
comes over him, then, as he gazes, he reveres the 
beautiful one as a god, and if he did not fear to be 
thought stark mad, he would offer sacrifice to his 
beloved as to an idol or a god. And as he looks 
upon him, a reaction from his shuddering comes over 
him, with sweat and unwonted heat; for as the 
effuence of beauty enters him through the eyes, he 
is warmed; the effluence moistens the germ of the 
feathers, and as he grows warm, the parts from which 
the feathers grow, which were before hard and 
choked, and prevented the feathers from sprouting, 
become soft, and as the nourishment streams upon 
him, the quills of the feathers swell and begin to 
grow from the roots over all the form of the soul; 
for it was once all feathered. 

Now in this process the whole soul throbs and pal- 
pitates, and as in those who are cutting teeth there 
is an irritation and discomfort in the gums, when 
the teeth begin to grow, just so the soul suffers when 
the growth of the feathers begins; it is feverish and 
is uncomfortable and itches when they begin to grow. 
Then when it gazes upon the beauty of the boy and 
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receives the particles which flow thence to it (for 
which reason they are called yearning),! it is moistened 
and warmed, ceases from its pain and is filled with 
joy ; but when it is alone and grows dry, the mouths 
of the passages in which the feathers begin to grow 
become dry and close up, shutting in the sprouting 
feathers, and the sprouts within, shut in with the 
yearning, throb like pulsing arteries, and each sprout 
pricks the passage in which it is, so that the whole 
soul, stung in every part, rages with pain ; and then 
again, remembering the beautiful one, it rejoices. 
So, because ot these two mingled sensations, it is 
greatly troubled by its strange condition; it is per- 
plexed and maddened, and in its madness it cannot 
sleep at night or stay in any one place by day, but 
it is filled with longing and hastens wherever it hopes 
to see the beautiful one. And when it sees him and 
is bathed with the waters of yearning, the passages 
that were sealed are opened, the soul has respite from 
the stings and is eased of its pain, and this pleasure 
which it enjoys is the sweetest of pleasures at the 
time. Therefore the soul wil] not, if it can help 
it, be left alone by the beautiful one, but esteems 
him above all others, forgets for him mother and 
brothers and all friends, neglects property and cares 
not for its loss, and despising all the customs and 
proprieties in which it formerly took pride, it is ready 
to be a slave and to sleep wherever it is allowed, as 
near as possible to the beloved; for it not only 
reveres him who possesses beauty, but finds in him 
the only healer of its greatest woes. Now this 

1 The play on the words uépn and Tuepos cannot be rendered 
accurately in English. Jowett approaches a rendering by the 


use of the words motion and emotion, but emotion is too 
weak a word for Tuepos. 
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condition, fair boy, about which I am speaking, is 
called Love by men, but when you hear what the gods 
call it, perhaps because of your youth you will laugh. 
But some of the Homeridae, I believe, repeat two 
verses on Love from the spurious poems of Homer, 
one of which is very outrageous and not perfectly 
metrical. They sing them as follows: 

s Mortals call him winged Love, but the immortals 
call him The Winged One, because he must needs 
grow wings.” 

You may believe this, or not; but the condition of 
lovers and the cause of it are just as I have said. 

Now he who is a follower of Zeus, when seized by 
Love can bear a heavier burden of the winged god ; 
but those who are servants of Ares and followed in 
his train, when they have been seized by Love and 
think they have been wronged in any way by the 
beloved, become murderous and are ready to sacrifice 
themselves and the beloved. And so it is with the 
follower of each of the other gods; he lives, so far as 
he is able, honouring and imitating that god, so long 
as he is uncorrupted, and is living his first life on 
earth, and in that way he behaves and conducts 
himself toward his beloved and toward all others. 
Now each one chooses his love from the ranks of the 
beautiful according to his character, and he fashions 
him and adorns him like a statue, as though he were 
his god, to honour and worship him. The followers 
of Zeus desire that the soul of him whom they love 
be like Zeus; so they seek for one of philosophical 
and lordly nature, and when they find him and love 
him, they do all they can to give him such a character. 
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If they have not previously had experience, they 
learn then from all who can teach them anything ; 
they seek after information themselves, and when 
they search eagerly within themselves to find the 
nature of their god, they are successful, because they 
have been compelled to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the god, and as they reach and grasp him by memory 
they are inspired and receive from him character and 
habits, so far as it is possible for a man to have part 
in God. Now they consider the beloved the cause 
of all this, so they love him more than before, and if 
they draw the waters of their inspiration from Zeus, 
like the bacchantes, they pour it out upon the beloved 
and make him, so far as possible, like their god. 
And those who followed after Hera seek a kingly 
nature, and when they have found such an one, they 
act in a corresponding manner toward him in all 
respects ; and likewise the followers of Apollo, and of 
each of the gods, go out and seek for their beloved a 
youth whose nature accords with that of the god, and 
when they have gained his affection, by imitating the 
god themselves and by persuasion and education they 
lead the beloved to the conduct and nature of the 
god, so far as each of them can do so; they exhibit no 
jealousy or meanness toward the loved one, but 
endeavour by every means in their power to lead him 
to the likeness of the god whom they honour. Thus 
the desire of the true lovers, and the initiation into 
the mysteries of love, which they teach, if they 
accomplish what they desire in the way I describe, 
is beautiful and brings happiness from the inspired 
lover to the loved one, if he be captured; and the 
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fair one who is captured is caught in the following 
manner :— 

In the beginning of this tale I divided each soul 
into three parts, two of which had the form of horses, 
the third that of a charioteer. Let us retain this 
division. Now of the horses we say one is good and 
the other bad; but we did not define what the 
goodness of the one and the badness of the other 
was. That we must now do. The horse that stands 
at the right hand is upright and has clean limbs ; he 
carries his neck high, has an aquiline nose, is white 
in colour, and has dark eyes ; he is a friend of honour 
joined with temperance and modesty, and a follower 
of true glory ; he needs no whip, but is guided only 
by the word of command and by reason. The other, 
however, is crooked, heavy, ill put together, his neck 
is short and thick, his nose flat, his colour dark, 
his eyes grey and bloodshot; he is the friend of 
insolence and pride, is shaggy-eared and deaf, hardly 
obedient to whip and spurs. Now when the charioteer 
beholds the love-inspiring vision, and his whole soul 
is warmed by the sight, and is full of the tickling and 
prickings of yearning, the horse that is obedient to 
the charioteer, constrained then as always by modesty, 
controls himself and does not leap upon the beloved ; 
but the other no longer heeds the pricks or the whip 
of the charioteer, but springs wildly forwerd, causing 
all possible trouble to his mate and to the charioteer, 
and forcing them to approach the beloved and propose 
the joys of love. And they at first pull back indig- 
nantly and will not be forced to do terrible and 
unlawful deeds; but finally, as the trouble has no 
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end, they go forward with him, yielding and agreeing 
to do his bidding. And they come to the beloved 
and behold his radiant face. 

And as the charioteer looks upon him, his memory 
is borne back to the true nature of beauty, and he 
sees it standing with modesty upon a pedestal of 
chastity, and when he sees this he is afraid and falls 
backward in reverence, and in falling he is forced to 
pull the reins so violently backward as to bring both 
horses upon their haunches, the one quite willing, 
since he does not oppose him, but the unruly beast 
very unwilling. And as they go away, one horse 
in his shame and wonder wets all the soul with 
sweat, but the other, as soon as he is recovered 
from the pain of the bit and the fall, before he has 
fairly taken breath, breaks forth into angry reproaches, 
bitterly reviling his mate and the charioteer for their 
cowardice and lack of manhood in deserting their 
post and breaking their agreement; and again, in 
spite of their unwillingness, he urges them forward 
and hardly yields to their prayer that he postpone 
the matter to another time. Then when the time 
comes which they have agreed upon, they pretend 
that they have forgotten it, but he reminds them; 
struggling, and neighing, and pulling he forces them 
again with the same purpose to approach the beloved 
one, and when they are near him, he lowers his head, 
raises his tail, takes the bit in his teeth, and pulls 
shamelessly. The effect upon the charioteer is the 
same as before, but more pronounced ; he falls back 
like a racer from the starting-rope, pulls the bit 
backward even more violently than before from the 
teeth of the unruly horse, covers his scurrilous tongue 
and jaws with blood, and forces his legs and haunches 
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to the ground, causing him much pain. Now whien 
the bad horse has gone through the same experience 
many times and has ceased from his unruliness, he is 
humbled and follows henceforth the wisdom of the 
charioteer, and when he sees the beautiful one, he is 
overwhelmed with fear ; and so from that time on the 
soul of the lover follows the beloved in reverence 
and awe. 

Now the beloved, since he receives all service from 
his lover, as if he were a god, and since the lover is 
not feigning, but is really in love, and since the 
beloved himself is by nature friendly to him who 
serves him, although he may at some earlier time 
have been prejudiced by his schoolfellows or 
others, who said that it was a disgrace to yield 
to a lover, and may for that reason have repulsed 
his lover, yet, as time goes on, his youth and 
destiny cause him to admit him to his society. 
For it is the law of fate that evil can never be a 
friend to evil and that good must always be friend 
to good. And when the lover is thus admitted, and 
the privilege of conversation and intimacy has been 
granted him, his good will, as it shows itself in close 
intimacy, astonishes the beloved, who discovers that 
the friendship of all his other friends and relatives is as 
nothing when compared with that of his inspired lover. 
And as this intimacy continues and the lover comes 
near and touches the beloved in the gymnasia and 
in their general intercourse, then the fountain of 
that stream which Zeus, when he was in love with 
Ganymede, called “ desire ” flows copiously upon the 
lover; and some of it flows into him, and some, when 
lic is filled, overflows outside ; and just as the wind 
or an echo rebounds from smooth, hard surfaces and 
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returns whence it came, so the stream of beauty 
passes back into the beautiful one through the eyes, 
the natural inlet to the soul, where it reanimates the 
passages of the feathers, waters them and makes the 
feathers begin to grow, filling the soul of the loved 
one with love. So he is in love, but he knows not with 
whom; he does not understand his own condition and 
cannot explain it; like one who has caught a disease 
of the eyes from another, he can give no reason for 
it ; he sees himself in his lover as in a mirror, but is 
not conscious of the fact. And in the lover’s presence, 
like him he ceases from his pain, and in his absence, 
like him he is filled with yearning such as he inspires, 
and love’s image, requited love, dwells within him; 
but he calls it, and believes it to be, not love, but 
friendship. Like the lover, though less strongly, he 
desires to see his friend, to touch him, kiss him, and 
lie down by him; and naturally these things are 
soon brought about. Now as they lie together, the 
unruly horse of the lover has something to say to 
the charioteer, and demands a little enjoyment in 
return for his many troubles; and the unruly horse 
of the beloved says nothing, but teeming with passion 
and confused emotions he embraces and kisses his 
lover, caressing him as his best friend; and when 
they lie together, he would not refuse his lover any 
favour, if he asked it; but the other horse and 
the charioteer oppose all this with modesty and 
reason. 

If now the better elements of the mind, which 
lead to a well ordered life and to philosophy, prevail, 
they live a life of happiness and harmony here on 
earth, self controlled and orderly, holding in sub- 
jection that which causes evil in the soul and giving 
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freedom to that which makes for virtue; and when this 
life is ended they are light and winged, for they have 
conquered in one of the three truly Olympic contests. 
Neither human wisdom nor divine inspiration can 
confer upon man any greater blessing than this. If 
however they live a life less noble and without 
philosophy, but yet ruled by the love of honour, 
probably, when they have been drinking, or in some 
other moment of carelessness, the two unruly horses, 
taking the souls off their guard, will bring them 
together and seize upon and accomplish that which 
is by the many accounted blissful; and when this 
has once been done, they continue the practice, but 
infrequently, since what they are doing is not 
approved by the whole mind. So these two pass 
through life as friends, though not such friends as 
the others, both at the time of their love and 
afterwards, believing that they have exchanged the 
most binding pledges of love, and that they can 
never break them and fall into enmity. And at last, 
when they depart from the body, they are not winged, 
to be sure, but their wings have begun to grow, so 
that the madness of love brings them no small 
reward ; for it is the law that those who have once 
begun their upward progress shall never again pass 
into darkness and the journey under the earth, but 
shall live a happy life in the light as they journey 
together, and because of their love shall be alike in 
their plumage when they receive their wings. 

These blessings, so great and so divine, the friend- 
ship of a lover will confer upon you, dear boy; but 
the affection of the non-lover, which is alloyed with 
mortal prudence and follows mortal and parsimonious 
rules of conduct, will beget in the beloved soul] the 
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narrowness which the common folk praise as virtue ; 
it will cause the soul to be a wanderer upon the earth 
for nine thousand years and a fool below the earth at 
last. There, dear Love, thou hast my recantation, 
which I have offered and paid as beautifully and as 
well as I could, especially in the poetical expressions 
which I was forced to employ on account of Phaedrus. 
Pardon, I pray, my former words and accept these 
words with favour ; be kind and gracious to me; do 
not in anger take from me the art of love which thou 
didst give me, and deprive me not of sight, but grant 
unto me to be even more than now esteemed by the 
beautiful. And if in our former discourse Phaedrus 
and I said anything harsh against thee, blame Lysias, 
the father of that discourse, make him to cease from 
such speeches, and turn him, as his brother 
Polemarchus is turned, toward philosophy, that his 
lover Phaedrus may no longer hesitate, as he does 
now, between two ways, but may direct his life with 
all singleness of purpose toward love and philosophical 
discourses. 

PHAEDRUs. I join in your prayer, Socrates, and 
pray that this may come to pass, if this is best for us. 
But all along I have been wondering at your dis- 
course, you made it so much more beautiful than the 
first; so that I am afraid Lysias will make a poor 
showing, if he consents to compete with it. Indeed, 
lately one of the politicians was abusing him for this 
very thing, and through all his abusive speech kept 
calling him a speech-writer; so perhaps out of pride 
he may refrain from writing. 

socRATEs. That is an absurd idea, young man, and 
you are greatly mistaken in your friend if you think he 
is so much afraid of noise. Perhaps, too, you: think 
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the man who abused him believed what he was 
saying. 

PHAEDRUS. He seemed to believe, Socrates; and 
you know yourself that the most influential and im- 
portant men in our cities are ashamed to write 
speeches and leave writings behind them, through 
fear of being called sophists by posterity. 

SOCRATES. You seem to be unacquainted with the 
“sweet elbow,’ ! Phaedrus, and besides the elbow, 
you seem not to know that the proudest of the 
statesmen are most fond of writing and of leaving 
writings behind them, since they care so much for 
praise that when they write a speech they add at the 
beginning the names of those who praise them in 
each instance. 

pHAEDRUs. What do you mean? I don't under- 
stand. 

SOCRATES. You don’t understand that the name of 
the approver is written first in the writings of 
statesmen. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? 

socraTEs. The writer says, “It was voted by the 
senate (or the people, or both), and so-and-so moved,” 
mentioning his own name with great dignity and 
praise, then after that he goes on, displaying his own 
wisdom to his approvers, and sometimes making a 
very long document. Does it seem to you that a 

1 This is a proverbial expression, similar in meaning to our 
“sour grapes.” Theexplanation given inthe MSS., that the 
sweet elbow gets its name from the long bend, or elbow, in 


the Nile may be an addition by some commentator; at any 
rate, it hardly fits our passage. 
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thing of that sort is anything else than a written 
speech ? 

PHAEDRUs. No, certainly not. 

socraTEes. Then if this speech is approved, the 
writer leaves the theatre in great delight; but if it 
is not recorded and he is not granted the privilege 
of speech-writing and is not considered worthy to 
be an author, he is grieved, and his friends with him. 

PHAEDRUS. Decidedly. 

socRATES. Evidently not because they despise the 
profession, but because they admire it. 

PHAEDRUS. To be sure. 

socraTEs. Well then, when an orator or a king is 
able to rival the greatness of Lycurgus or Solon or 
Darius and attain immortality as a writer in the state, 
does he not while living think himself equal to the 
gods, and has not posterity the same opinion of him, 
when they see his writings? 

PHAEDRus. Very true. 

socraTEes. Do you think, then, that any of the 
statesmen, no matter how ill-disposed toward Lysias, 
reproaches him for being a writer? 

PHAEDRUS. It is not likely, according to what you 
say; for he would be casting reproach upon that 
which he himself desires to be. 

SOCRATES. Then that is clear to all, that writing 
speeches is not in itself a disgrace. 

PHAEDRUS. How can it be? 

socRATEs. But the disgrace, I fancy, consists in 
speaking or writing not well, but disgracefully and 
badly. 

pHAEDRUS. Evidently. 
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socraTes. What, then, is the method of writing 
well or badly? Do we want to question Lysias 
about this, and anyone else who ever has written or 
will write anything, whether a public or private 
document, in verse or in prose, be he poet or ordinary 
man ? 

PHAEDRus. You ask if we want to question them? 
What else should one live for, so to speak, but for 
such pleasures? Certainly not for those which cannot 
be enjoyed without previous pain, which is the case 
with nearly all bodily pleasures and causes them to 
be justly called slavish. 

SOCRATES. We have plenty of time, apparently ; 
and besides, the locusts seem to be looking down 
upon us as they sing and talk with each other in the 
heat. Now if they should see us not conversing at 
mid-day, but, like most people, dozing, lulled to sleep 
by their song because of our mental indolence, they 
would quite justly laugh at us, thinking that some 
slaves had come to their resort and were slumbering 
about the fountain at noon like sheep. But if they 
see us conversing and sailing past them unmoved by 
the charm of their Siren voices, perhaps they will be 
pleased and give us the gift which the gods bestowed 
on them to give to men. 

PHAEDRUS. What is this gift? I don’t seem to 
have heard of it. 

SOCRATES. It is quite improper for a lover of the 
Muses never to have heard of such things. The 
story goes that these locusts were once men, before 
the birth of the Muses, and when the Muses were 
born and song appeared, some of the men were so 
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overcome with delight that they sang and sang, 
forgetting food and drink, until at last uncon- 
sciously they died. From them the locust tribe 
afterwards arose, and they have this gift from the 
Muses, that from the time of their birth they need 
no sustenance, but sing continually, without food or 
drink, until they die, when they go to the Muses and 
report who honours each of them on earth. They tell 
Terpsichore of those who have honoured her in dances, 
and make them dearer to her; they gain the favour 
of Erato for the poets of love, and that of the other 
Muses for their votaries, according to their various 
ways of honouring them; and to Calliope, the eldest 
of the Muses, and to Urania who is next to her, 
they make report of those who pass their lives in 
philosophy and who worship these Muses who are 
most concerned with heaven and with thought divine 
and human and whose music is the sweetest. So for 
many reasons we ought to talk and not sleep in the 
noontime. 

PHAEDRUs. Yes, we ought to talk. 

socRATES. We should, then, as we were proposing 
just now, discuss the theory of good (or bad) speaking 
and writing. 

PHAEDRUs. Clearly. 

SOCRATES. If a speech is to be good, must not the 
mind of the speaker know the truth about the matters 
of which he is to speak? 

PHAEDRUs. On that point, Socrates, I have heard 
that one who is to be an orator does not need to know 
what is really just, but what would seem just to the 
multitude who are to pass judgment, and not what 
is really good or noble, but what will seem to be so; 
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for they say that persuasion comes from what seems 
to be true, not from the truth. 

socRATEs. ‘The word,’ Phaedrus, which the wise 
“ speak must not be rejected,” 1 but we must see if 
they are right; so we must not pass by this which 
you just said. 

PHAEDRus. You are right. 

socraTes. Let us then examine it in this way. 

PHAEDRUS. How? 

socraTes, If I should urge you to buya horse and 
fight against the invaders, and neither of us knew 
what a horse was, but I merely knew this about you, 
that Phaedrus thinks a horse is the one of the tame 
animals which has the longest ears— 

PHAEDRUS. It would be ridiculous, Socrates. 

socraTEs. No, not yet; but if I tried to persuade 
you in all seriousness, composing a speech in praise 
of the ass, which I called a horse, and saying that 
the beast was a most valuable possession at home and 
in war, that you could use him as a mount in battle, 
and that he was able to carry baggage and was useful 
for many other purposes— 

PHAEDRuS. Then it would be supremely ridiculous. 

socRATEs. But is it not better to be ridiculous 
than to be clever and an enemy? 

PHAEDRUS. To be sure. 

socRATEs. Then when the orator who does not 
know what good and evil are undertakes to persuade 
a state which is equally ignorant, not by praising the 
“shadow of an ass” ? under the name of a horse, but 
by praising evil under the name of good, and having 
studied the opinions of the multitude persuades them 


1 Homer, Iliad ii. 361. * A proverbial expression. 
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to do evil instead of good, what harvest do you 
suppose his oratory will reap thereafter from the seed 
he has sown? 

pHAEDRUS. No very good harvest. 

socraTes. Well,do you think we have reproached 
the art of speaking too harshly? Perhaps she might 
say: “ Why do you talk such nonsense, you strange 
men? I do not compel anyone to learn to speak 
without knowing the truth, but if my advice is of 
any value, he learns that first and then acquires me. 
So what I claim is this, that without my help the 
knowledge of the truth does not give the art of 
persuasion.” 

PHAEDRUS. And will she be right in saying this? 

socraTes. Yes, if the arguments that are coming 
against her testify that she is an art. For I seem, 
as it were, to hear some arguments approaching and 
protesting that she is lying and is not an art, but a 
craft devoid of art. A real art of speaking, says the 
Laconian, which does not seize hold of truth, does not 
exist and never will. 

PHAEDRUS. We have need of these arguments, 
Socrates. Bring them here and examine their words 
and their meaning. 

socraTEs. Come here, then, noble creatures, and 
persuade the fair young Phaedrus that unless he pay 
proper attention to philosophy he will never be able 
to speak properly about anything. And let Phaedrus 
answer. 

PHAEDRUS. Ask your questions. 

SOCRATES. Is not rhetoric in its entire nature an 
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art which leads the soul by means of words, not only 
in law courts and the various other public assemblages, 
but in private companies as well? And is it not the 
same when concerned with small things as with great, 
and, properly speaking, no more to be esteemed in 
important than in trifling matters? Is this what you 
have heard? 

PHAEDRUs. No, by Zeus, not that exactly; but the 
art of speaking and writing is exercised chiefly in law- 
suits, and that of speaking also in public assemblies ; 
and I never heard of any further uses. 

socRaATEs. Then you have heard only of the 
treatises on rhetoric by Nestor and Odysseus, which 
they wrote when they had nothing to do at Troy, 
and you have not heard of that by Palamedes ? 

PHAEDRUs. Nor of Nestor’s either, unless you are 
disguising Gorgias under the name of Nestor and 
Thrasymachus or Theodorus under that of Odysseus. 

SOCRATES. Perhaps I am. However, never mind 
them; but tell me, what do the parties in a lawsuit do 
in court? Do they not contend in speech, or what 
shall we say they do? 

PHAEDRUS. Exactly that. 

SOCRATES. About the just and the unjust? 

PHAEDRUs. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then he whose speaking is an art will 
make the same thing appear to the same persons at 
one time just and at another, if he wishes, unjust? 

PHAEDRUs. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And in political speaking he will make 
the same things seem to the State at one time good 
and at another the opposite ? 

PHAEDRUs. Just so. 

SOCRATES. Do we not know that the Eleatic 
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Palamedes (Zeno) has such an art of speaking that 
the same things appear to his hearers to be alike and 
unlike, one and many, stationary and in motion? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socraTEs. Then the art of contention in speech is 
not confined to courts and political gatherings, but 
apparently, if it is an art at all, it would be one and 
the same in all kinds of speaking, the art by which a 
man will be able to produce a resemblance between 
all things between which it can be produced, and to 
bring to the light the resemblances produced and 
disguised by anyone else. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean by that? 

SOCRATES. I think it will be plain if we examine 
the matter in this way. Is deception easier when 
there is much difference between things or when 
there is little ? 

PHAEDRUS. When there is little. 

SOCRATES. And if you make a transition by small 
steps from anything to its opposite you will be more 
likely to escape detection than if you proceed by 
leaps and bounds. 

PHAEDRUS. Of course. 

socraTES. Then he who is to deceive another, and 
is not to be deceived himself, must know accurately 
the similarity and dissimilarity of things. 

PHAEDRUS, Yes, he must. 

socraTes. Now will he be able, not knowing the 
truth about a given thing, to recognise in other 
things the great or small degree of likeness to that 
which he does not know? 

PHAEDRUS. It is impossible. 

SOCRATES. In «the case, then, of those whose 
opinions are at variance with facts and who are 
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deceived, this error evidently slips in through some 
resemblances. 

PHAEDRUS. It does happen in that way. 

socraTes. Then he who does not understand the 
real nature of things will not possess the art of 
making his hearers pass from one thing to its opposite 
by leading them through the intervening resem- 
blances, or of avoiding such deception himself? 

pHAEDRUS. Never in the world. 

socraTes. Then, my friend, he who knows not 
the truth, but pursues opinions, will, it seems, attain 
an art of speech which is ridiculous, and not an art 
at all. 

PHAEDRUS. Probably. 

socRATES. Shall we look in the speech of Lysias, 
which you have with you, and in what I said, for 
something which we think shows art and the lack 
of art? 

PHAEDRUS. By all means, for now our talk is too 
abstract, since we lack sufficient examples. 

SOCRATES. And by some special good fortune, as it 
seems, the two discourses contain an example of the 
way in which one who knows the truth may lead his 
hearers on with sportive words; and I, Phaedrus, 
think the divinities of the place are the cause thereof ; 
and perhaps, too, the prophets of the Muses, who are 
singing above our heads, may have granted this boon 
to us by inspiration; at any rate, I possess no art of 
speaking. 

PHAEDRUS. So be it; only make your meaning 
clear. 

socRATES. Read me the beginning of Lysias’ 
discourse. . 

PHAEDRUS, You know what my condition is, and 
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you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to 
arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought 
not to be refused what I ask because I am not your 
lover. For lovers repent of— 

socraTes. Stop. Now we must tell what there is 
in this that is faulty and lacks art, must we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. It is clear to everyone that we are in 
accord about some matters of this kind and at variance 
about others, is it not? 

PHAEDRUS. I think [ understand your meaning, 
but express it still more clearly. 

socRATES. When one says “iron” or “silver,” we 
all understand the same thing, do we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Surely. 

socraTEs. What if he says “justice” or “ good- 
ness”? Do we not part company, and disagree with 
each other and with ourselves? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socraTes. Then in some things we agree and in 
others we do not. 

PHAEDRus. ‘True. 

socRATES. Then in which of the two are we more 
easy to deceive, and in which has rhetoric the greater 
power? 

PHAEDRUS. Evidently in the class of doubtful 
things. 

SOCRATES. Then he who is to develop an art of 
rhetoric must first make a methodical division and 
acquire aclear impression of each class, that in which 
people must be in doubt and that in which they 
are not. 

PHAEDRUS. He who has acquired that would have 
conceived an excellent principle. 
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socraTes. Then I think when he has to do with a 
particular case, he will not be ignorant, but will 
know clearly to which of the two classes the thing 
belongs about which he is to speak. 

PHAEDRUS. Of course. 

socraTEs. Well then, to which does Love belong? 
To the doubtful things or the others? 

PHAEDRUS. To the doubtful, surely ; if he did not, 
do you think he would have let you say what you 
said just now about him, that he is an injury to the 
beloved and to the lover, and again that he is the 
greatest of blessings ? 

socraTEs. Excellent. But tell me this—for I was 
in such an ecstasy that I have quite forgotten— 
whether I defined love in the beginning of my dis- 
course. 

PHAEDRus. Yes, by Zeus, and wonderfully well. 

socraTes. Oh, how much more versed the nymphs, 
daughters of Achelous, and Pan, son of Hermes, are 
in the art of speech than Lysias, son of Cephalus! 
Or am I wrong, and did Lysias also, in the beginning 
of his discourse on Love, compel us to suppose Love 
to be some one thing which he chose to consider it, 
and did he then compose and finish his discourse 
with that in view? Shall we read the beginning of 
it again? 

PHAEDRUS. If you like; but what you seek is not 
in it. 

SOCRATES. Read, that I may hear Lysias himself. 

PHAEDRUS. You know what my condition is, and 
you have heard how I think it is to our advantage to 
arrange these matters. And I claim that I ought 
not to be refused what I ask because I am not your 
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lover. For lovers repent of the kindnesses they 
have done when their passion ceases. 

socRATES. He certainly does not at all seem to do 
what we demand, for he does not even begin at the 
beginning, but undertakes to swim on his back up 
the current of his discourse from its end, and begins 
with what the lover would say at the end to his 
beloved. Am I not right, Phaedrus my dear? 

PHAEDRUS, Certainly that of which he speaks is 
an ending. 

SOCRATES. And how about the rest? Don’t you 
think the parts of the discourse are thrown out 
helter-skelter? Or does it seem to you that the 
second topic had to be put second for any cogent 
reason, or that any of the other things he says are so 
placed? It seemed to me, who am wholly ignorant, 
that the writer uttered boldly whatever occurred to 
him. Do you know any rhetorical reason why he 
arranged his topics in this order? 

PHAEDRUs. You flatter me in thinking that I can 
discern his motives so accurately. 

socraTes. But I do think you will agree to this, 
that every discourse must be organised, like a living 
being, with a body of its own, as it were, so as not 
to be headless or footless, but to have a middle and 
members, composed in fitting relation to each other 
and to the whole. 

PHAEDRuS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. See then whether this is the case with 
your friend’s discourse, or not. You will find that it 
is very like the inscription that some say is inscribed 
on the tomb of Midas the Phrygian. 

PHAEDRUS. What sort of inscription is that, and 
what is the matter with it? 
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SOCRATES. This is it: 


A bronze maiden am I; and Į am placed upon 
the tomb of Midas. 

So long as water runs and tall trees put forth 
leaves, 

Remaining in this very spot upon a much 
Jamented tomb, 

I shall declare to passers by that Midas is 
buried here; 


and you perceive, I fancy, that it makes no difference 
whether any line of it is put first or last. 

PHAEDRUS. You are making fun of our discourse, 
Socrates, 

socraTes. Then, to spare your feelings, let us say 
no more of this discourse—and yet I think there 
were many things in it which would be useful 
examples to consider, though not exactly to imitate— 
and let us turn to the other discourses; for there 
was in them, I think, something which those who 
wish to investigate rhetoric might well examine. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 

SOCRATES. The two discourses were opposites; for 
one maintained that the lover, and the other that the 
non-lover, should be favoured. 

PHAEDRUs. And they did it right manfully. 

SOCRATES. I thought you were going to speak the 
truth and say “madly ” ; however, that is just what 
I had in mind. We said that love was a kind of 
madness, did we not? 

PHAEDRuS. Yes, 

SOCRATES. And that there are two kinds of mad- 
ness, one arising from human diseases, and the other 
from a divine release from the customary habits. 
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PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And we made four divisions of the 
divine madness, ascribing them to four gods, saying 
that prophecy was inspired by Apollo, the mystic 
madness by Dionysus, the poetic by the Muses, and 
the madness of love, inspired by Aphrodite and Eros, 
we said was the best. We described the passion of 
love in some sort of figurative manner, expressing 
some truth, perhaps, and perhaps being led away 
in another direction, and after composing a somewhat 
plausible discourse, we chanted a sportive and mythic 
hymn in meet and pious strain to the honour of your 
lord and mine, Phaedrus, Love, the guardian of 
beautiful boys. 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, and I found it very pleasant to 
hear. 

SOCRATES. Here let us take up this point and see 
how the discourse succeeded in passing from blame 
to praise. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean? 

SOCRATES. It seems to me that the discourse was, 
as a whole, really sportive jest ; but in these chance 
utterances were involved two principles, the essence 
of which it would be gratifying to learn, if art could 
teach it. 

PHAEDRUS, What principles? 

SOCRATES. That of perceiving and bringing to- 
gether in one idea the scattered particulars, that one 
may make clear by definition the particular thing 
which he wishes to explain ; just as now, in speaking 
of Love, we said what he is and defined it, whether 
well or ill. Certainly by this means the discourse 
acquired clearness and consistency. 
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PHAEDRUS. And what is the other principle, 
Socrates ? 

socraTes. That of dividing things again by classes, 
where the natural joints are, and not trying to break 
any part, after the manner of a bad carver. As our 
two discourses just now assumed one common 
principle, unreason, and then, just as the body, 
which is one, is naturally divisible into two, right 
and left, with parts called by the same names, so our 
two discourses conceived of madness as naturally 
one principle within us, and one discourse, cutting off 
the left-hand part, continued to divide this until it 
found among its parts a sort of left-handed love, 
which it very justly reviled, but the other discourse, 
leading us to the right-hand part of madness, found 
a love having the same name as the first, but divine, 
which it held up to view and praised as the author of 
our greatest blessings. 

PHAEDRUS. Very true. 

socRATES. Now I myself, Phaedrus, am a lover of 
these processes of division and bringing together, as 
aids to speech and thought; and if I think any 
other man is able to see things that can naturally be 
collected into one and divided into many, him I 
follow after and “ walk in his footsteps as if he were 
a god.” 1 And whether the name I give to those 
who can do this is right or wrong, God knows, but I 
have called them hitherto dialecticians. But tell 
me now what name to give to those who are taught 
by you and Lysias, or is this that art of speech by 
means of which Thrasymachus and the rest have 


1 Homer, Odyssey v, 193.8 8 recta per’ Ixvia Baive Ocoto 
(and he walked in the footsteps of the god). 
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become able speakers themselves, and make others 
so, if they are willing to pay them royal tribute ? 

PHAEDRUS. They are royal men, but not trained 
in the matters about which you ask. I think you 
give this method the right name when you call it 
dialectic; but it seems to me that rhetoric still 
escapes us. 

socrates. What do you mean? Can there be 
anything of importance, which is not included in 
these processes and yet comes under the head of 
art? Certainly you and I must not neglect it, 
but must say what it is that remains of rhetoric. 

PHAEDRUS. A great many things remain, Socrates, 
the things that are written in the books on rhetoric. 

socraTes, Thank you for reminding me., You 
mean that there must be an introduction first, at the 
beginning of the discourse; these are the things you 
mean, are they not ?—the niceties of the art. 

PHAEDRUs. Yes. 

socraTes. And the narrative must come second 
with the testimony after it, and third the proofs, 
and fourth the probabilities; and confirmation and 
further confirmation are mentioned, I believe, by 
the man from Byzantium, that most excellent artist 
in words. 

PHAEDRUS. You mean the worthy Theodorus? 

SOCRATES. Of course. And he tells how refutation 
and further refutation must be accomplished, both 
in accusation and in defence. Shall we not bring the 
illustrious Parian, Evenus, into our discussion, who 
invented covert allusion and indirect praises? And 
some say that he also wrote indirect censures, 
composing them in verse as an aid to memory; for 
he is a clever man. And shall we leave Gorgias and 
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Tisias undisturbed, who saw that probabilities are 
more to be esteemed than truths, who make small 
things seem great and great things small by the 
power of their words, and new things old and old 
things the reverse, and who invented conciseness of 
speech and measureless length on all subjects? And 
once when Prodicus heard these inventions, he 
laughed, and said that he alone had discovered the 
art of proper speech, that discourses should be 
neither long nor short, but of reasonable length. 

PHAEDRUS. O Prodicus! How clever! 

socraTes. And shall we not mention Hippias, our 
friend from Elis? I think he would agree with him. 

PHAEDRUS. Oh yes. 

SOCRATES. And what shall we say of Polus and 
his shrines of learned speech, such as duplication and 
sententiousness and figurativeness, and what of the 
names with which Licymnius presented him to effect 
beautiful diction ? 

PHAEDRUS. Were there not some similar inventions 
of Protagoras, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. Yes, my boy, correctness of diction, 
and many other fine things. For tearful speeches, 
to arouse pity for old age and poverty, I think the 
precepts of the mighty Chalcedonian hold the palm, 
and he is also a genius, as he said, at rousing large 
companies to wrath, and soothing them again by his 
charms when they are angry, and most powerful in 
devising and abolishing calumnies on any grounds 
whatsoever. But all seem to be in agreement 
concerning the conclusion of discourses, which some 
call recapitulation, while others give it some other 
name. 
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PHAEDRUs. You mean making a summary of the 
points of the speech at the end of it, so as to remind 
the hearers of what has been said? 

socraTEs. These are the things I mean, these and 
anything else you can mention concerned with the 
art of rhetoric. 

PHAEDRUs. There are only little things, not worth 
mentioning. 

socraTes. Never mind the little things; let us 
bring these other things more under the light and 
see what force of art they have and when. 

PHAEDRUS. They have a very powerful force, at 
least in large assemblies. 

socraTes. They have; but my friend, see if you 
agree with me in thinking that their warp has gaps 
in it. 

PHAEDRUS. Go on and show them. 

socrATEs. Tell me; if anyone should go to your 
friend Eryximachus or to his father Acumenus and 
should say “I know how to apply various drugs to 
people, so as to make them warm or, if I wish, cold, 
and I can make them vomit, if I like, or can make 
their bowels move, and all that sort of thing; and 
because of this knowledge I claim that I am a 
physician and can make any other man a physician, 
to whom I impart the knowledge of these things” ; 
what do you think they would say? 

PHAEDRUS. ‘They would ask him, of course, whether 
he knew also whom he ought to cause to do these 
things, and when, and how much. 

socraTEs. If then he should say: “ No, not at 
all; but I think that he who has learned these things 
from me will be able to do by himself the things you 
ask about? ” 
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PHAEDRUS. They would say, I fancy, that the man 
was crazy and, because he had read something in a 
book or had stumbled upon some medicines, imagined 
that he was a physician when he really. had no 
knowledge of the art. 

SOCRATES. And what if someone should go to 
Sophocles or Euripides and should say that he knew 
how to make very long speeches about a small matter, 
and very short ones about a great affair, and pitiful 
utterances, if he wished, and again terrible and 
threatening ones, and all that sort of thing, and that 
he thought by imparting those things he could teach 
the art of writing tragedies? 

PHAEDRUS. ‘They also, I fancy, Socrates, would 
laugh at him, if he imagined that tragedy was any- 
thing else than the proper combination of these 
details in such a way that they harmonize with each 
other and with the whole composition. 

SOCRATES. But they would not, I suppose, rebuke 
him harshly, but they would behave as a musician 
would, if he met a man who thought he understood 
harmony because he could strike the highest and 
lowest notes. He would not say roughly, ‘ You 
wretch, you are mad,’ but being a musician, he 
would say in gentler tones, “ My friend, he who is 
to be a harmonist must know these things you 
mention, but nothing prevents one who is at your 
stage of knowledge from being quite ignorant of 
harmony. You know the necessary preliminaries of 
harmony, but not harmony itself.” 

PHAEDRUS. Quite correct. 

SOCRATES. So Sophocles would say that the man 
exhibited the preliminaries of tragedy, not tragedy 
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itself, and Acumenus that he knew the preliminaries 
of medicine, not medicine itself. 

PHAEDRUS. Exactly so. 

socRaATES. Well then, if the mellifluous Adrastus 1 
or Pericles heard of the excellent accomplish- 
ments which we just enumerated, brachylogies 
and figurative speech and all the other things 
we said we must bring to the light and examine, 
do we suppose they would, like you and me, be so 
illbred as to speak discourteously of those who 
have written and taught these things as the art of 
rhetoric? Would they not, since they are wiser 
than we, censure us also and say, ‘ Phaedrus and 
Socrates, we ought not to be angry, but lenient, if 
certain persons who are ignorant of dialectics have 
been unable to define the nature of rhetoric and on 
this account have thought, when they possessed the 
knowledge that is a necessary preliminary to 
rhetoric, that they had discovered rhetoric, and 
believe that by teaching these preliminaries to 
others they have taught them rhetoric completely, 
and that the persuasive use of these details and the 
composition of the whole discourse is a small matter 
which their pupils must supply of themselves in 
their writings or speeches.” 

PHAEDRUS. Well, Socrates, it does seem as if that 
which those men teach and write about as the art of 
rhetoric were such as you describe. I think you are 

1 Tyrtaeus, ed. Bergk, first ed. frg. 9, 7, où e? Tavra? bew 
MéAoros Bactdevrepos eln yAwooay 8 'Adpnorou perdcxdynpur 
Exo “‘ not even if he were more kingly than Pelops and had 
the mellifluous tongue of Adrastus.” Perhaps the orator 


Antiphon is referred to under the name of Adrastus, cf. 
chapter xliii. above, 
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right. But how and from whom is the truly 
rhetorical and persuasive art to be acquired ? 

socRaTes. Whether one can acquire it, so as to 
become a perfect orator, Phaedrus, is probably, and 
perhaps must be, dependent on conditions, like 
everything else. If you are naturally rhetorical, you 
will become a notable orator, when to your natural 
endowments you have added knowledge and prac- 
tice; at whatever point you are deficient in these, 
you will be incomplete. But so far as the art is 
concerned, I do not think the quest of it lies along 
the path of Lysias and Thrasymachus, 

PHAEDRUS, Where then? 

SOCRATES. I suppose, my friend, Pericles is the 
most perfect orator in existence. 

PHAEDRUS. Well? 

SOCRATES. All great arts demand discussion and 
high speculation about nature; for this loftiness of 
mind and effectiveness in all directions seem some- 
how to come from such pursuits. This was in 
Pericles added to his great natural abilities; for it 
was, I think, his falling in with Anaxagoras, who 
was just such a man, that filled him with high 
thoughts and taught him the nature of mind and of 
lack of mind, subjects about which Anaxagoras used 
chiefly to discourse, and from these speculations 
he drew and applied to the art of speaking what is 
of use to it. 

PHAEDRUS. What do you mean by that? 

SOCRATES. The method of the art of healing is 
much the same as. that of rhetoric. 

PHAEDRUS. How so? 

SOCRATES. In both cases you must analyse a nature, 
in one that of the body and in the other that of the 
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soul, if you are to proceed in a scientific manner, not 
merely by practice and routine, to impart health and 
strength to the body by prescribing medicine and 
diet, or by proper discourses and training to give to 
the soul the desired belief and virtue. 

PHAEDRUS. That, Socrates, is probably true. 

socraTes. Now do you think one can acquire any 
appreciable knowledge of the nature of the soul 
without knowing the nature of the whole man? 

pHAEDRUS. If Hippocrates the Asclepiad is to be 
trusted, one cannot know the nature of the body, 
either, except in that way. 

socrATes. He is right, my friend; however, we 
ought not to be content with the authority of 
Hippocrates, but to see also if our reason agrees with 
him on examination. 

PHAEDRUS. [Í assent. 

socRATEs. Then see what Hippocrates and true 
reason say about nature. In considering the nature 
of anything, must we not consider first, whether that 
in respect to which we wish to be learned ourselves 
and to make others learned is simple or multiform, 
and then, if it is simple, enquire what power of acting 
it possesses, or of being acted upon, and by what, 
and if it has many forms, number them, and then see 
in the case of each form, as we did in the case of the 
simple nature, what its action is and how it is 
acted upon and by what? 

PHAEDRUS. Very likely, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. At any rate, any other mode of 
procedure would be like the progress of a blind man. 
Yet surely he who pursues any study scientifically 
ought not to be comparable to a blind or a deaf man, 
but evidently the man whose rhetorical teaching 
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is a real art will explain accurately the nature of that 
to which his words are to be addressed, and that is 
the soul, is it not? 

PHAEDRUs. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Then this is the goal of all his effort; 
he tries to produce conviction in the soul. Is not 
that so? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. So it is clear that Thrasymachus, or 
anyone else who seriously teaches the art of rhetoric, 
will first describe the soul with perfect accuracy 
and make us see whether it is one and all alike, or, 
like the body, of multiform aspect; for this is what 
we call explaining its nature. 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And secondly he will say what its 
action is and toward what it is directed, or how it is 
acted upon and by what. 

PHAEDRUS. To be sure. 

SOCRATES. Thirdly, he will classify the speeches 
and the souls and will adapt each to the other, 
showing the causes of the effects produced and why 
one kind of soul is necessarily persuaded by certain 
classes of speeches, and another is not. 

PHAEDRUS. That would, I think, be excellent. 

socraTes. By no other method of exposition or 
speech will this, or anything else, ever be written or 
spoken with real art. But those whom you have 
heard, who write treatises on the art of speech 
nowadays, are deceivers and conceal the nature of 
the soul, though they know it very well. Until they 
write and speak by this method we cannot believe 
that they write by the rules of art. 
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PHAEDRUS. What is this method ? 

socRATES. It is not easy to tell the exact 
expressions to be used ; but I will tell how one must 
write, if one is to do it, so far as possible, in a truly 
artistic way. 

PHAEDRUS. Speak then. 

SOCRATES. Since it is the function of speech to 
lead souls by persuasion, he who is to be a rhetorician 
must know the various forms of soul. Now they are 
so and so many and of such and such kinds, where- 
fore men also are of different kinds: these we must 
classify. Then there are also various classes of 
speeches, to one of which every speech belongs. So 
men of a certain sort are easily persuaded by 
speeches of a certain sort for a certain reason to 
actions or beliefs of a certain sort, and men of 
another sort cannot be so persuaded. The student 
of rhetoric must, accordingly, acquire a proper 
knowledge of these classes and then be able to 
follow them accurately with his senses when he sees 
them in the practical affairs of life; otherwise he can 
never have any profit from the lectures he may have 
heard. But when he has learned to tell what sort 
of man is influenced by what sort of speech, and is 
able, if he comes upon such a man, to recognize him 
and to convince himself that this is the man and this 
now actually before him is the nature spoken of in 
a certain lecture, to which he must now make a 
practical application of a certain kind of speech in 
a certain way to persuade his hearer to a certain 
action or belief—when he has acquired all this, 
and has added thereto a knowledge of the times for 
speaking and for keeping silence, and has also dis- 
tinguished the favourable occasions for brief speech 
or pitiful speech or intensity and all the classes 
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of speech which he has learned, then, and not 
till then, will his art be fully and completely 
finished ; and if anyone who omits any of these 
points in his speaking or writing claims to speak by 
the rules of art, the one who disbelieves him is the 
better man. ‘ Now then,” perhaps the writer of our 
treatise will say, “ Phaedrus and Socrates, do you 
agree to all this? Or must the art of speech be 
described in some other way?” 

PHAEDRUS, No other way is possible, Socrates. 
But it seems a great task to attain to it. 

SOCRATES. Very true. Therefore you must examine 
all that has been said from every point of view, to 
see if no shorter and easier road to the art appears, 
that one may not take a long and rough road, when 
there is a short and smooth one. If you have heard 
from Lysias or anyone else anything that can help 
us, try to remember it and tell it. 

PHAEDRUS. If it depended on trying, I might, but 
just now I have nothing to say. 

SOCRATES. Then shall I tell something that I have 
heard some of those say who make these matters 
their business ? 

PHAEDRUs. Pray do. 

socRATES. Even the wolf, you know, Phaedrus, 
has a right to an advocate, as they say. 

PHAEDRUS. Do you be his advocate. 

socRATES. Very well. They say that there is no 
need of treating these matters with such gravity and 
carrying them back so far to first principles with 
many words; for, as we said in the beginning of this 
discussion, he who is to be a competent rhetorician 
need have nothing at all to do, they say, with truth 
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in considering things which are just or good, or men 
who are so, whether by nature or by education. For 
in the courts, they say, nobody cares for truth about 
these matters, but for that which is convincing ; and 
that is probability, so that he who is to be an artist in 
speech must fix his attention upon probability. For 
sometimes one must not even tell what was actually 
done, if it was not likely to be done, but what was 
probable, whether in accusation or defence; and in 
brief, a speaker must always aim at probability, 
paying no attention to truth; for this method, if 
pursued throughout the whole speech, provides us 
with the entire art. 

PHAEDRUS. You have stated just what those say 
who pretend to possess the art of speech, Socrates. | 
remember that we touched upon this matter briefly 
before, but the professional rhetoricians think it is of 
great importance. 

socraTEs. Well, there is Tisias whom you have 
studied carefully ; now let Tisias himself tell us if he 
does not say that probability is that which most 
people think. 

pHAEDRUs. That is just what he says. 

SOCRATES. Apparently after he had invented this 
clever scientific definition, he wrote that if a feeble 
and brave man assaulted a strong coward, robbed him 
of his cloak or something, and was brought to trial for 
it, neither party ought to speak the truth; the 
coward should say that he had not been assaulted by 
the brave man alone, whereas the other should prove 
that only they two were present and should use the 
well-known argument, “ How could a little man like 
me assault such a man as he is?” The coward will 
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not acknowledge his cowardice, but will perhaps try 
to invent some other lie, and thus give his oppo- 
nent a chance to confute him. And in other cases 
there are other similar rules of art. Is that not so, 
Phaedrus ? 

PHAEDRUs. Certainly. 

socraTes. Oh, a wonderfully hidden art it seems 
to be which Tisias has brought to light, or some 
other, whoever he may be and whatever country he 
is proud to call his own! But, my friend, shall we 
say in reply to this, or shall we not— 

PHAEDRUs. What? 

socraTes. “ Tisias, some time ago, before you 
came along, we were saying that this probability of 
yours was accepted by the people because of its 
likeness to truth; and we just stated that he who 
knows the truth is always best able to discoyer like- 
nesses. And so, if you have anything else to say about 
the art of speech, we will listen to you; but if not, 
we will put our trust in what we said just now, that 
unless a man take account of the characters of his 
hearers and is able to divide things by classes and to 
comprehend particulars under a general idea, he will 
never attain the highest human perfection in the art of 
speech. But this ability he will not gain without 
much diligent toil, which a wise man ought not to 
undergo for the sake of speaking and acting before 
men, but that he may be able to speak and to do 
everything, so far as possible, in a manner pleasing 
to the gods. For those who are wiser than we, 
Tisias, say that a man of sense should surely practise 
to please not his fellow slaves, except as a secondary 
consideration, but his good and noble masters. 
Therefore, if the path is long, be not astonished ; 
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for it must be trodden for great ends, not for those 
you have in mind. Yet your ends also, as our 
argument says, will be best gained in this way, if 
one so desires.” 

PHAEDRUS. I think what you have said is admir- 
able, if one could only do it. 

socRATES. But it is noble to strive after noble 
objects, no matter what happens to us. 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socRATES. We have, then, said enough about the 
art of speaking and that which is no art. 

PHAEDRUs. Assuredly. 

socraTes. But we have still to speak of propriety 
and impropriety in writing, how it should be done 
and how it is improper, have we not? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes. 

socraTEs. Do you know how you can act or speak 
about rhetoric so as to please God best? 

pHAEDRUS. Not at all; do you? 

SOCRATES. I can tell something I have heard of 
the ancients; but whether it is true, they only know. 
But if we ourselves should find it out, should we care 
any longer for human opinions? 

PHAEDRUs. A ridiculous question! But tell me 
what you say you have heard. 

SOCRATES. I heard, then, that at Naucratis, in 
Egypt, was one of the ancient gods of that country, 
the one whose sacred bird is called the ibis, and the 
name of the god himself was Theuth. He it was 
who invented numbers and arithmetic and geometry 
and astronomy, also draughts and dice, and, most 
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important of all, letters. Now the king of all Egypt 
at that time was the god Thamus, who lived in the 
great city of the upper region, which the Greeks call 
the Egyptian Thebes, and they call the god himself 
Ammon. To him came Theuth to show his inven- 
tions, saying that they ought to be imparted to the 
other Egyptians. But Thamus asked what use there 
was in each, and as Theuth enumerated their uses, 
expressed praise or blame, according as he approved 
or disapproved. The story goes that Thamus said 
many things to Theuth in praise or blame of the 
various arts, which it would take too long to repeat ; 
but when they came to the letters, “ This invention, 
O king,” said Theuth, “will make the Egyptians 
wiser and will improve their memories; for it is an 
elixir of memory and wisdom that I have discovered.” 
But Thamus replied, “ Most ingenious Theuth, one 
man has the ability to beget arts, but the ability to 
judge of their usefulness or harmfulness to their users 
belongs to another; and now you, who are the father 
of letters, have been led by your affection to ascribe 
to them a power the opposite of that which they 
really possess. For this invention will produce for- 
getfulness in the minds of those who learn to use it, 
because they will not practise their memory. Their 
trust in writing, produced by external characters 
which are no part of themselves, will discourage the 
use of their own memory within them. You have 
invented an elixir not of memory, but of reminding ; 
and you offer your pupils the appearance of wisdom, 
not true wisdom, for they will read many things 
without instruction and will therefore seem to know 
many things, when they are for the most part ignorant 
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and hard to get along with, since they are not wise, 
but only appear wise.” 

PHAEDRUs. Socrates, you easily make up stories of 
Egypt or any country you please. 

socraTes. They used to say, my friend, that the 
words of the oak in the holy place of Zeus at Dodona 
were the first prophetic utterances. The people of 
that time, not being so wise as you young folks, were 
content in their simplicity to hear an oak or a rock, 
provided only it spoke the truth ; but to you, perhaps, 
it makes a difference who the speaker is and where 
he comes from, for you do not consider only whether 
his words are true or not. 

PHAEDRUS. Your rebuke is just; and I think the 
Theban is right in what he says about letters. 

socRATEs. He who thinks, then, that he has left 
behind him any art in writing, and he who receives it 
in the belief that anything in writing will be clear 
and certain, would be an utterly simple person, and 
in truth ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon, if he 
thinks written words are of any use except to remind 
him who knows the matter about which they are 
written. 

PHAEDRUs. Very true. 

socraTes. Writing, Phaedrus, has this strange 
quality, and is very like painting ; for the creatures 
of painting stand like living beings, but if one asks 
them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. 
And so it is with written words; you might think 
they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you 
question them, wishing to know about their sayings, 
they always say only one and the same thing. And 
every word, when once it is written, is bandied about, 
alike among those who understand and those who 
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have no interest in it, and it knows not to whom to 
speak or not to speak; when ill-treated or unjustly 
reviled it always needs its father to help it; for it 
has no power to protect or help itself. 

PHAEDRUS. You are quite right about that, too. 

socRATES, Nowtell me; is there not another kind 
of speech, or word, which shows itself to be the 
legitimate brother of this bastard one, both in the 
manner of its begetting and in its better and more 
powerful nature? 

PHAEDRUS. What is this word and how is it 
begotten, as you say? 

socRATES. The word which is written with intel- 
iigence in the mind of the learner, which is able to 
defend itself and knows to whom it should speak, 
and before whom to be silent. 

PHAEDRUS,. You mean the living and breathing 
word of him who knows, of which the written word 
may justly be called the image. 

SOCRATES. Exactly. Now tell me this. Would a 
sensible husbandman, who has seeds which he cares 
for and which he wishes to bear fruit, plant them 
with serious purpose in the heat of summer in some 
garden of Adonis, and delight in seeing them appear 
in beauty in eight days, or would he do that sort of 
thing, when he did it at all, only in play and for 
amusement? Would he not, when he was in earnest, 
follow the rules of husbandry, plant his seeds in 
fitting ground, and be pleased when those which he 
had sowed reached their perfection in the eighth 
month ? 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, Socrates, he would, as you say, 
act in that way when in earnest and in the other way 
only for amusement. 
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SOCRATES. And shall we suppose that he who has 
knowledge of the just and the good and beautiful 
has less sense about his seeds than the husbandman ? 

PHAEDRUs. By no means. 

socraTEs. Then he will not, when in earnest, 
write them in ink, sowing them through a pen with 
words which cannot defend themselves by argument 
and cannot teach the truth effectually. 

PHAEDRUS. No, at least, probably not. 

SOCRATES. No. The gardens of letters he will, it 
seems, plant for amusement, and wil] write, when he 
writes, to treasure up reminders for himself, when he 
comes to the forgetfulness of old age, and for others 
who follow the same path, and he will be pleased 
when he sees them putting forth tender leaves. 
When others engage in other amusements, refreshing 
themselves with banquets and kindred entertain- 
ments, he will pass the time in such pleasures as I 
have suggested. 

PHAEDRUS. A noble pastime, Socrates, and a con- 
trast to those base pleasures, the pastime of the man 
who can find amusement in discourse, telling stories 
about justice, and the other subjects of which you 
speak. 

socraTEs. Yes, Phaedrus, so it is; but, in my 
opinion, serious discourse about them is far nobler, 
when one employs the dialectic method and plants 
and sows in a fitting soul intelligent words which are 
able to help themselves and him who planted them, 
which are not fruitless, but yield seed from which 
there spring up in other minds other words capable 
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of continuing the process for ever, and which make 
their possessor happy, to the farthest possible limit 
of human happiness. 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, that is far nobler. 

SOCRATES. And now, Phaedrus, since we have 
agreed about these matters, we can decide the 
others. 

PHAEDRUS. What others? 

socraTes. Those which brought us to this point 
through our desire to investigate them, for we wished 
to examine into the reproach against Lysias as a 
speech-writer,! and also to discuss the speeches them- 
selves and see which were the products of art and 
which were not. I think we have shown pretty 
clearly what is and what is not a work of art. 

PHAEDRUS. Yes, I thought so, too; but please 
recall to my mind what was said. 

SOCRATES. A man must know the truth about all 
the particular things of which he speaks or writes, 
and must be able to define everything separately ; 
then when he has defined them, he must know how 
to divide them by classes until further division is 
impossible; and in the same way he must under- 
stand the nature of the soul, must find out the class 
of speech adapted to each nature, and must arrange 
and adorn his discourse accordingly, offering to the 
complex soul elaborate and harmonious discourses, 
and simple talks to the simple soul. Until he has 
attained to all this, he will not be able to speak by 
the method of art, so far as speech can be controlled 
by method, either for purposes of instruction or of 
persuasion. This has been taught by our whole 
preceding discussion. 
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PHAEDRUS. Yes, certainly, that is just about our 
result. 

socRATES. How about the question whether it is 
a fine or a disgraceful thing to be a speaker or 
writer and under what circumstances the profession 
might properly be called a disgrace or not? Was 
that made clear a little while ago when we said— 

PHAEDRUS. What? 

socrATes. That if Lysias or anyone else ever 
wrote or ever shall write, in private, or in public as 
lawgiver, a political document, and in writing it 
believes that it possesses great certainty and clear- 
ness, then it is a disgrace to the writer, whether 
anyone says so, or not. For whether one be awake 
or asleep, ignorance of right and wrong and good 
and bad is in truth inevitably a disgrace, even if the 
whole mob applaud it. 

PHAEDRUS. That is true. 

socrATes, But the man who thinks that in the 
written word there is necessarily much that is 
playful, and that no written discourse, whether in 
metre or in prose, deserves to be treated very 
seriously (and this applies also to the recitations of 
the rhapsodes, delivered to sway people's minds, 
without opportunity for questioning and teaching), 
but that the best of them really serve only to remind 
us of what we know; and who thinks that only in 
words about justice and beauty and goodness spoken 
by teachers for the sake of instruction and really 
written in a soul is clearness and perfection and 
serious value, that such words should be considered 
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the speaker’s own legitimate offspring, first the word 
within himself, if it be found there, and secondly its 
descendants or brothers which may have sprung up in 
worthy manner in the souls of others, and who pays 
no attention to the other words,—that man, 
Phaedrus, is likely to be such as you and I might 
pray that we ourselves may become. 

PHAEDRUS. By all means that is what I wish and 
pray for. 

socraTes. We have amused ourselves with talk 
about words long enough. Go and tell Lysias that 
you and I came down to the fountain and sacred 
place of the nymphs, and heard words which they 
told us to repeat to Lysias and anyone else who 
composed speeches, and to Homer or any other who 
has composed poetry with or without musical 
accompaniment, and third to Solon and whoever has 
written political compositions which he calls laws :— 
If he has composed his writings with knowledge of 
the truth, and is able to support them by discussion 
of that which he has written, and has the power to 
show by his own speech that the written words are 
of little worth, such a man ought not to derive his 
title from such writings, but from the serious 
pursuit which underlies them. 

pHAEDRUs. What titles do you grant them then? 

SOCRATES. I think, Phaedrus, that the epithet 
“ wise” is too great and befits God alone; but the 
name “‘ philosopher,” that is, “ lover of wisdom,” or 
something of the sort would be more fitting and 
modest for such a man. 

PHAEDRUS. And quite appropriate. 

SOCRATES. On the other hand, he who has nothing 
more valuable than the things he has composed or 
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written, turning his words up and down at his 
leisure, adding this phrase and taking that away, will 
you not properly address him as poet or writer of 
speeches or of laws? 

PHAEDRUS. Certainly. 

socraTes. Tell this then to your friend. 

PHAEDRUS. But what will you do? For your 
friend ought not to be passed by. 

socRATES. What friend? 

PHAEDRUS. The fair Isocrates. What message 
will you give him? What shall we say that he is? 

SOCRATES. Isocrates is young yet, Phaedrus; how- 
ever, I am willing to say what I prophesy for him. 

PHAEDRUS. What is it ? 

SOCRATES. I think he has a nature above the 
speeches of Lysias and possesses a nobler character ; so 
that I should not be surprised if, as he grows older, he 
should so excel in his present studies that all who have 
ever treated of rhetoric shall seem less than children ; 
and I suspect that these studies will not satisfy him, 
but a more divine impulse will lead him to greater 
things; for my friend, something of philosophy is 
inborn in his mind. This is the message that I carry 
from these deities to my favourite Isocrates, and do 
you carry the other to Lysias, your favourite. 

PHAEDRUs. It shall be done; but now let us go, 
since the heat has grown gentler. 

SOCRATES. Is it not well to pray to the deities 
here before we go? 

PHAEDRus. Of course. 

SOCRATES. O beloved Pan and all ye other gods 
of this place, grant to me that I be made beautiful 
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in my soul within, and that all external possessions be 
in harmony with my inner man. May I consider the 
wise man rich ; and may I have such wealth as only 
the self-restrained man can bear or endure.—Do we 
need anything more, Phaedrus? For me that 
prayer is enough. 

PHAEDRUS. Let me also share in this prayer; for 
friends have all things in common. 

SOCRATES. Let us go. 
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soc. Observe, then, Protarchus, what the doctrine 
is which you are now to accept from Philebus, and 
what our doctrine is, against which you are to argue, 
if you do not agree with it. Shall we make a brief 
statement of each of them ? 

PRO. By all means. 

soc. Very well: Philebus says that to all living 
beings enjoyment and pleasure and gaiety and what- 
ever accords with that sort of thing are a good ; 
whereas our contention is that not these, but 
wisdom and thought and memory and their kindred, 
right opinion and true reasonings, are better and 
more excellent than pleasure for all who are capable 
of taking part in them, and that for all those now 
existing or to come who can partake of them they 
are the most advantageous of all things. Those are 
pretty nearly the two doctrines we maintain, are they 
not, Philebus ? 

PHI. Yes, Socrates, exactly. 
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soc. And do you, Protarchus, accept this doctrine 
which is now committed to you? 

PRO. I must accept it ; for our handsome Philebus 
has withdrawn. 

soc. And must the truth about these doctrines be 
attained by every possible means ? 

PRO. Yes, it must. 

soc. Then let us further agree to this: 

PRO. To what? 

soc. That each of us will next try to prove clearly 
that it is a condition and disposition of the soul 
which can make life happy for all human beings. Is 
not that what we are going to do? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. Then you will show that it is the condition 
of pleasure, and I that it is that of wisdom? 

PRO. True. 

soc. What if some other life be found superior to 
these two? Then if that life is found to be more 
akin to pleasure, both of us are defeated, are we 
not, by the life which has firm possession of this 
superiority, but the life of pleasure is victor over 
the life of wisdom. 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. But if it is more akin to wisdom, then wisdom 
is victorious and pleasure is vanquished? Do you 
agree to that? Or what do you say? 

PRO. Yes, I at least am satisfied with that. 

soc. But how about you, Philebus ? What do you 
say? 

m I think and always shall think that pleasure 
is the victor. But you, Protarchus, will make your 
own decision. 
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PRO. Since you entrusted the argument to me, 
Philebus, you can no longer dictate whether to make 
the agreement with Socrates or not. 

PHI, True; and for that reason I wash my hands 
of it and now call upon the goddess ! herself to witness 
that I do so. 

PRO. And we also will bear witness to these words 
of yours. But all the same, Socrates, Philebus may 
agree or do as he likes, let us try to finish our argu- 
ment in due order. 

soc. We must try, and let us begin with the very 
goddess who Philebus says is spoken of as Aphrodite 
but is most truly named Pleasure. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. My awe, Protarchus, in respect to the names 
of the gods is always beyond the greatest human 
fear. And now I call Aphrodite by that name which 
is agreeable to her; but pleasure I know has various 
aspects, and since, as I said, we are to begin with her, 
we must consider and examine what her nature is. 
For, when you just simply hear her name, she is 
only one thing, but surely she takes on all sorts of 
shapes which are even, in a way, unlike each other. 
For instance, we say that the man who lives without 
restraint has pleasure, and that the self-restrained 
man takes pleasure in his very self-restraint ; and 
again that the fool who is full of foolish opinions and 
hopes is pleased, and also that the wise man takes 
pleasure in his very wisdom. And would not any 
person who said these two kinds of pleasure were 
like each other be rightly regarded as a fool ? 


1 The goddess of Pleasure, Héov7 personified. 
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PRO. No, Socrates, for though they spring from 
opposite sources, they are not in themselves opposed 
to one another ; for how can pleasure help being 
of all things most like pleasure, that is, like itself ? 

soc. Yes, my friend, and colour is like colour ; in 
so far as every one of them is a colour they will all be 
the same, yet we all recognize that black is not only 
different from white, but is its exact opposite. And 
so, too, figure is like figure; they are all one in 
kind ; but the parts of the kind are in some instances 
absolutely opposed to each other, and in other cases 
there is endless variety of difference; and we can 
find many other examples of such relations. Do 
not, therefore, rely upon this argument, which makes 
all the most absolute opposites identical. I am 
afraid we shall find some pleasures the opposites of 
other pleasures. 

PRO. Perhaps; but why will that injure my con- 
tention ? 

soc. Because I shall say that, although they are 
unlike, you apply to them a different designation. 
For you say that all pleasant things are good. 
Now no argument contends that pleasant things are 
not pleasant; but whereas most of them are bad 
and only some are good, as we assert, nevertheless 
you call them all good, though you confess, if forced 
to it by argument, that they are unlike. Now what 
is the identical element which exists in the good and 
bad pleasures alike and makes you call them all a 
good ? 

pro. What do you mean, Socrates? Do you 
suppose anyone who asserts that the good is pleasure 
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will concede, or will endure to hear you say, that 
some pleasures are good and others bad ? 

soc. But you will concede that they are unlike 
and in some instances opposed to each other. 

pro. Not in so far as they are pleasures. 

soc. Here we are again at the same old argument, 
Protarchus, and we shall presently assert that one 
pleasure is not different from another, but all pleas- 
ures are alike, and the examples just cited do not 
affect us at all, but we shall behave and talk just 
like the most worthless and inexperienced reasoners. 

PRO. In what way do you mean? 

soc Why, if I have the face to imitate you and 
to defend myself by saying that the utterly unlike 
is most completely like that which is most utterly 
unlike it, I can say the same things you said, and 
we shall prove ourselves to be excessively inexperi- 
enced, and our argument will be shipwrecked and 
lost. Let us, then, back her out, and perhaps if we 
start fair again we may come to an agreement. 

PRO. How? Tell me. 

soc. Assume, Protarchus, that I am questioned in 
turn by you. 

pro. What question do I ask? 

soc. Whether wisdom and knowledge and intellect 
and all the things which I said at first were good, 
when you asked me what is good, will not have the 
same fate as this argument of yours. 

PRO. How is that ? 

soc. It will appear that the forms of knowledge 
collectively are many and some of them are unlike 
each other; but if some of them turn out to be 
actually opposites, should I be fit to engage in 
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dialectics now if, through fear of just that, I should 
say that no form of knowledge is unlike any other, 
and then, as a consequence, our argument should 
vanish and be lost, like a tale that is told, and we 
ourselves should be saved by clinging to some irra- 
tional notion ? 

PRO. No, that must never be, except the part 
about our being saved. However, I like the equal 
treatment of your doctrine and mine. Let us grant 
that pleasures are many and unlike and that the 
forms of knowledge are many and different. 

soc. With no concealment, then, Protarchus, of 
the difference between my good and yours, but with 
fair and open acknowledgement of it, let us be bold 
and see if perchance on examination they will tell 
us whether we should say that pleasure is the good, 
or wisdom, or some other third principle. For surely 
the object of our present controversy is not to gain 
the victory for my assertions or yours, but both of 
us must fight for the most perfect truth. 

PRO. Yes, we must. 

soc. Then let us establish this principle still more 
firmly by means of an agreement. 

PRO. What principle ? 

soc. The principle which gives trouble to all men, 
to some of them sometimes against their will. 

PRO. Speak more plainly. 

soc. | mean the principle which came in our way 
just now; its nature is quite marvellous. For the 
assertions that one is many and many are one are 
marvellous, and it is easy to dispute with anyone 
who makes either of them. 
a a 
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PRO. You mean when a person says that I, Prot- 
archus, am by nature one and that there are also 
many of me which are opposites of each other, assert- 
ing that I, the same Protarchus, am great and small 
and heavy and light and countless other things ? 

soc. Those wonders concerning the one and the 
many which you have mentioned, Protarchus, are 
common property, and almost everybody is agreed 
that they ought to be disregarded because they are 
childish and easy and great hindrances to specula- 
tion; and this sort of thing also should be disregarded, 
when a man in his discussion divides the members 
and likewise the parts of anything, acknowledges 
that they all collectively are that one thing, and 
then mockingly refutes himself because he has been 
compelled to declare miracles—that the one is many 
and infinite and the many only one. 

pro. But what other wonders do you mean, 
Socrates, in relation to this same principle, which 
are not yet common property and generally acknow- 
ledged ? 

soc. I mean, my boy, when a person postulates 
unity which is not the unity of one of the things 
which come into being and perish, as in the examples 
we had just now. For in cases of a unity of that 
sort, as I just said, it is agreed that refutation is 
needless. But when the assertion is made that man 
is one, or ox is one, or beauty is one, or the good is 
one, the intense interest in these and similar unities 
becomes disagreement and controversy. 

PRO. How is that? 

soc. The first question is whether we should þe- 
lieve that such unities really exist ; the second, how 
these unities, each of which is one, always the same, 
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and admitting neither generation nor destruction, 
can nevertheless be permanently this one unity ; and 
the third, how in the infinite number of things which 
come into being this unity, whether we are to assume 
that it is dispersed and has become many, or that 
it is entirely separated from itself—which would seem 
to be the most impossible notion of all—being the 
same and one, is to be at the same time in one and 
inmany. These are the questions, Protarchus, about 
this kind of one and many, not those others, which 
cause the utmost perplexity, if ill solved, and are, if 
well solved, of the greatest assistance. 

PRO. Then is it now, Socrates, our first duty to 
thresh this matter out ? 

soc. Yes, that is what I should say. 

PRO. YOu may assume, then, that we are all 
willing to agree with you about that; and perhaps 
it is best not to ask Philebus any questions ; let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

soc. Very well; then where shall we begin this 
great and vastly complicated battle about the matters 
at issue? Shall we start at this point ? 

Pro. At what point ? 

soc. We say that one and many are identified by 
reason, and always, both now and in the past, circulate 
everywhere in every thought that is uttered. This 
is no new thing and will never cease; it is, in my 
opinion, a quality within us which will never die or 
grow old, and which belongs to reason itself as such. 
And any young man, when he first has an inkling 
of this, is delighted, thinking he has found a treasure 
of wisdom ; his joy fills him with enthusiasm ; he joy- 
ously sets every possible argument in motion, some- 
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times in one direction, rolling things up and kneading 
them into one, and sometimes again unrolling and 
dividing them; he gets himself into a muddle first 
and foremost, then anyone who happens to be near 
him, whether he be younger or older or of his own 
age; he spares neither father nor mother nor any 
other human being who can hear, and hardly even 
the lower animals, for he would certainly not spare 
a foreigner, if he could get an interpreter anywhere. 

PRO. Socrates, do you not see how many we are 
and that we are all young men? Are you not 
afraid that we shall join with Philebus and attack 
you, if you revile us? However—for we understand 
your meaning—if there is any way or means of 
removing this confusion gently from our discussion 
and finding some better road than this to bring us 
towards the goal of our argument, kindly lead on, 
and we will do our best to follow; for our present 
discussion, Socrates, is no trifling matter. 

soc. No, it is not, boys, as Philebus calls you ; 
and there certainly is no better road, nor can there 
ever be, than that which I have always loved, 
though it has often deserted me, leaving me lonely 
and forlorn. 

pro. What is the road? Only tell us. 

soc. One which is easy to point out, but very 
difficult to follow; for through it all the inventions 
of art have been brought to light. See; this is 
the road I mean. 

PRO. Go on; what is it? 

soc. A gift of gods to men, as I believe, was 
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tossed down from some divine source through the 
agency of a Prometheus together with a gleaming 
fire ; and the ancients, who were better than we 
and lived nearer the gods, handed down the tradition 
that all the things which are ever said to exist are 
sprung from one and many and have inherent in 
them the finite and the infinite. This being the way 
in which these things are arranged, we must always 
assume that there is in every case one idea of 
everything and must look for it—for we shall find 
that it is there—and if we get a grasp of this, we 
must look next for two, if there be two, and if not, 
for three or some other number ; and again we must 
treat each of those units in the same way, until we 
can see not only that the original unit is one and 
many and infinite, but just how many it is. And 
we must not apply the idea of infinite to plurality 
until we have a view of its whole number between 
infinity and one ; then, and not before, we may let 
each unit of everything pass on unhindered into 
infinity. The gods, then, as I said, handed down to 
us this mode of investigating, learning, and teaching 
one another; but the wise men of the present day 
make the one and the many too quickly or too 
slowly, in haphazard fashion, and they put infinity 
immediately after unity ; they disregard all that lies 
between them, and this it is which distinguishes 
between the dialectic and the disputatious methods 
of discussion. 

PRO. I think I understand you in part, Socrates, 
but I need a clearer statement of some things. 

soc. Surely my meaning, Protarchus, is made clear 
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in the letters of the alphabet, which you were taught 
as a child; so learn it from them. 

PRO. How? 

soc. Sound, which passes out through the mouth 
of each and all of us, is one, and yet again it is 
infinite in number. 

PRO. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And one of us is no wiser than the other 
merely for knowing that it is infinite or that it is 
one ; but that which makes each of us a grammarian 
is the knowledge of the number and nature of 
sounds. 

Pro. Very true. 

soc. And it is this same knowledge which makes 
the musician. 

PRO. How is that? 

soc. Sound is one in the art of music also, so far as 
that art is concerned. 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. And we may say that there are two sounds, 
low and high, and a third, which is the intermediate, 
may we not? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. But knowledge of these facts would not suffice 
to make you a musician, although ignorance of them 
would make you, if I may say so, quite worthless in 
respect to music. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. But, my friend, when you have grasped the 
number and quality of the intervals of the voice in 
respect to high and low pitch, and the limits of the 
intervals, and all the combinations derived from them, 
which the men of former times discovered and handed 
down to us, their successors, with the traditional 
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name of harmonies, and also the corresponding effects 
in the movements of the body, which they say are 
measured by numbers and must be called rhythms 
and measures—and they say that we must also 
understand that every one and many should be 
considered in this way—when you have thus grasped 
the facts, you have become a musician, and when by 
considering it in this way you have obtained a grasp 
of any other unity of all those which exist, you have 
become wise in respect to that unity. But the 
infinite number of individuals and the infinite number 
in each of them makes you in every instance indefinite 
in thought and of no account and not to be considered 
among the wise, so long as you have never fixed your 
eye upon any definite number in anything. 

PRO. I think, Philebus, that what Socrates has said 
is excellent. 

PHI, So do I; it is excellent in itself, but why 
has he said it now to us, and what purpose is there 
in it? 

soc. Protarchus, that is a very proper question 
which Philebus has asked us. 

Pro. Certainly it is, so please answer it. 

soc. I will, when I have said a little more on just 
this subject. For if a person begins with some 
unity or other, he must, as I was saying, not turn 
immediately to infinity, but to some definite number ; 
now just so, conversely, when he has to take the 
infinite first, he must not turn immediately to the 
one, but must think of some number which possesses 
in each case some plurality, and must end by passing 
from all to one. Let us revert to the letters of the 
alphabet to illustrate this. 
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Pro. How? 

soc. When some one, whether god or godlike man, 
—there is an Egyptian story that his name was 
Theuth—observed that sound was infinite, he was 
the first to notice that the vowel sounds in that 
infinity were not one, but many, and again that 
there were other elements which were not vowels 
but did have a sonant quality, and that these also 
had a definite number ; and he distinguished a third 
kind of letters which we now call mutes. Then he 
divided the mutes until he distinguished each in- 
dividual one, and he treated the vowels and semi- 
vowels in the same way, until he knew the number 
of them and gave to each and all the name of letters. 
Perceiving, however, that none of us could learn 
any one of them alone by itself without learning 
them all, and considering that this was a common 
bond which made them in a way all one, he assigned 
to them all a single science and called it grammar. 

PHI. I understand that more clearly than the 
earlier statement, Protarchus, so far as the reciprocal 
relations of the one and the many are concerned, 
but I still feel the same lack as a little while ago. 

soc. Do you mean, Philebus, that you do not see 
what this has to do with the question ? 

PHI. Yes; that is what Protarchus and I have 
been trying to discover for a long time. 

soc. Really, have you been trying, as you say, for 
a long time to discover it, when it was close to you 
all the while ? 

PHI. How is that? 

soc. Was not our discussion from the beginning 
about wisdom and pleasure and which of them is 
preferable ? 
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PHI. Yes, of course. 

soc. And surely we say that each of them is one. 

PHI. Certainly. 

soc. This, then, is precisely the question which 
the previous discussion puts to us: How is each of 
them one and many, and how is it that they are not 
immediately infinite, but each possesses a definite 
number, before the individual phenomena become 
infinite ? 

PRO. Philebus, somehow or other Socrates has led 
us round and plunged us into a serious question. 
Consider which of us shall answer it. Perhaps it is 
ridiculous that I, after taking your place in entire 
charge of the argument, should ask you to come back 
and answer this question because I cannot do so, 
but I think it would be still more ridiculous if neither 
of us could answer. Consider, then, what we are to 
do. For I think Socrates is asking us whether there 
are or are not kinds of pleasure, how many kinds 
there are, and what their nature is, and the same of 
wisdom. 

soc. You are quite right, son of Callias; for, as 
our previous discussion showed, unless we can do 
this in the case of every unity, every like, every 
same, and their opposites, none of us can ever be of 
any use in anything. 

PRO. That, Socrates, seems pretty likely to be true. 
However, it is splendid for the wise man to know 
everything, but the next best thing, it seems, is not 
to be ignorant of himself. I will tell you why I say 
that at this moment. You, Socrates, have granted 
to all of us this conversation and your co-operation 
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for the purpose of determining what is the best of 
human possessions. For when Philebus said it was 
pleasure and gaiety and enjoyment and all that sort 
of thing, you objected and said it was not those 
things, but another sort, and we very properly keep 
reminding ourselves voluntarily of this, in order that 
both claims may be present in our memory for ex- 
amination. You, as it appears, assert that the good 
which is rightly to be called better than pleasure is 
mind, knowledge, intelligence, art, and all their kin ; 
you say we ought to acquire these, not that other 
sort. When those two claims were made and an 
argument arose, we playfully threatened that we 
would not let you go home until the discussion was 
brought to some satisfactory conclusion. You agreed 
and put yourself at our disposal for that purpose. 
Now, we say that, as children put it, you cannot take 
back a gift once fairly given. So cease this way of 
meeting all that we say. 

soc. What way do you mean? 

pro. I mean puzzling us and asking questions to 
which we cannot at the moment give a satisfactory 
answer. Let us not imagine that the end of our 
present discussion is a mere puzzling of us all, but 
if we cannot answer, you must do so; for you gave 
us a promise. Consider, therefore, whether you 
yourself must distinguish the kinds of pleasure and 
knowledge or will let that go, in case you are able 
and willing to make clear in some other way the 
matters now at issue among us. 

soc. I need no longer anticipate anything terrible, 
since you put it in that way; for the words “in 
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case you are willing ” relieve me of all fear. And 
besides, I think some god has given me a vague 
recollection. 

PRO. How is that, and what is the recollection 
about ? 

soc. I remember now having heard long ago in a 
dream, or perhaps when I was awake, some talk 
about pleasure and wisdom to the effect that neither 
of the two is the good, but some third thing, different 
from them and better than both. However, if this 
be now clearly proved to us, pleasure is deprived of 
victory ; for the good would no longer be identical 
with it. Is not that true? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. And we shall have, in my opinion, no longer 
any need of distinguishing the kinds of pleasure. 
But the progress of the discussion will make that still 
clearer. 

PRO. Excellent! Just go on as you have begun. 

soc. First, then, let us agree on some further small 
points. 

PRO. What are they ? 

soc. Is the nature of the good necessarily perfect 
or imperfect ? 

pro. The most perfect of all things, surely, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well, and is the good sufficient ? 

PRO. Of course; so that it surpasses all other 
things in sufficiency. 

soc. And nothing, I should say, is more certain 
about it than that every intelligent being pursues it, 
desires it, wishes to catch and get possession of it, 
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and has no interest in anything in which the good is 
not included. 

PRO. There is no denying that. 

soc. Let us, then, look at the life of pleasure and 
the life of wisdom separately and consider and judge 
them. 

PRO. How do you mean? 

soc. Let there be no wisdom in the life of pleasure 
and no pleasure in the life of wisdom. For if either 
of them is the good, it cannot have need of anything 
else, and if either be found to need anything, we can 
no longer regard it as our true good. 

PRO. No, of course not. 

soc. Shall we then undertake to test them through 

ou? 

j PRO. By all means. 

soc. Then answer. 

PRO. Ask. 

soc. Would you, Protarchus, be willing to live 
your whole life in the enjoyment of the greatest 
pleasures ? 

PRO. Of course I should. 

soc. Would you think you needed anything 
further, if you were in complete possession of that 
enjoyment ? 

PRO. Certainly not. 

soc. But consider whether you would not have 
some need of wisdom and intelligence and power of 
calculating your wants and the like. 

PRO. Why should I? If I have enjoyment, I have 
everything. 

soc. Then living thus you would enjoy the greatest 
pleasures all your life ? 
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PRO. Yes; why not? 

soc. But if you did not possess mind or memory 
or knowledge or true opinion, in the first place, you 
would not know whether you were enjoying your 
pleasures or not. That must be true, since you are 
utterly devoid of intellect, must it not ? 
' pro. Yes, it must. 

soc. And likewise, if you had no memory you 
could not even remember that you ever did enjoy 
pleasure, and no recollection whatever of present 
pleasure could remain with you; if you had no true 
opinion you could not think you were enjoying 
pleasure at the time when you were enjoying it, 
and if you were without power of calculation you 
would not be able to calculate that you would enjoy 
it in the future ; your life would not be that of a 
man, but of a mollusc or some other shell-fish like 
the oyster. Is that true, or can we imagine any other 
result ? 

pRO. We certainly cannot. 

soc. And can we choose such a life ? 

PRO. This argument, Socrates, has made me 
utterly speechless for the present. 

soc. Well, let us not give in yet. Let us take up 
the life of mind and scrutinize that in turn. 

PRO. What sort of life do you mean ? 

soc. I ask whether anyone would be willing to 
live possessing wisdom and mind and knowledge and 
perfect memory of all things, but having no share, 
great or small, in pleasure, or in pain, for that matter, 
but being utterly unaffected by everything of that sort. 

PRO. Neither of the two lives can ever appear 
desirable to me, Socrates, or, I think, to anyone else. 
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soc. How about the combined life, Protarchus, 
made up by a union of the two? 

PRO. You mean a union of pleasure with mind or 
wisdom ? 

soc. Yes, I mean a union of such elements. 

PRO. Every one will prefer this life to either of 
the two others—yes, every single person without 
exception. 

soc. Then do we understand the consequences of 
what we are now saying ? 

pro. Certainly. Three lives have been proposed, 
and of two of them neither is sufficient or desirable 
for man or any other living being. 

soc. Then is it not already clear that neither of 
these two contained the good? For if it did contain 
the good, it would be sufficient and perfect, and 
such as to be chosen by all living creatures which 
would be able to live thus all their lives; and if any 
of us chose anything else, he would be choosing 
contrary to the nature of the truly desirable, not of 
his own free will, but from ignorance or some un- 
fortunate necessity. 

PRO. That seems at any rate to be true. 

soc. And so I think we have sufficiently proved 
that Philebus’s divinity is not to be considered 
identical with the good. 

PHI, But neither is your “mind” the good, 
Socrates ; it will be open to the same objections. 

soc. My mind, perhaps, Philebus ; but not so, I 
believe, the true mind, which is also divine; that 
is different. I do not as yet claim for mind the 
victory over the combined life, but we must look 
and see what is to be done about the second 
place ; for each of us might perhaps put forward a 
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claim, one that mind is the cause of this combined 
life, the other that pleasure is the cause ; and thus 
neither of these two would be the good, but one or 
the other of them might be regarded as the cause 
of the good. On this point I might keep up the 
fight all the more against Philebus and contend that 
in this mixed life it is mind that is more akin and 
more similar than pleasure to that, whatever it may 
be, which makes it both desirable and good; and 
from this point of view pleasure could advance no 
true claim to the first or even the second place. It 
is farther behind than the third place, if my mind is 
at all to be trusted at present. 

PRO. Certainly, Socrates, it seems to me that 
pleasure has fought for the victory and has fallen 
in this bout, knocked down by your words. And 
we can only say, as it seems, that mind was wise 
in not laying claim to the victory; for it would 
have met with the same fate. Now pleasure, if she 
were to lose the second prize, would be deeply 
humiliated in the eyes of her lovers ; for she would 
no longer appear even to them so lovely as before. 

soc. Well, then, is it not better to leave her now 
and not to pain her by testing her to the utmost and 
proving her in the wrong ? 

pro. Nonsense, Socrates ! 

soc. Nonsense because I spoke of paining pleasure, 
and that is impossible ? 

PRO. Not only that, but because you do not un- 
derstand that not one of us will let you go yet until 
you have finished the argument about these matters. 

soc. Whew, Protarchus! Then we have a long 
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discussion before us, and not an easy one, either, 
this time. For in going ahead to fight mind’s battle 
for the second place, I think I need a new con- 
trivance—other weapons, as it were, than those of 
our previous discussion, though perhaps some of the 
old ones will serve. Must I then go on? 

PRO. Of course you must. 

soc. Then let us try to be careful in making our 
beginning. 

PRO. What kind of a beginning do you mean? 

soc. Let us divide all things that now exist in the 
universe into two, or rather, if you please, three 
classes. 

PRO. Please tell us on what — you would 
divide them. 

soc. Let us take some of the subjects of our 
present discussion. 

PRO. What subjects ? 

soc. We said that God revealed in the universe 
two elements, the infinite and the finite, did we not ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Let us, then, assume these as two of our 
classes, and a third, made by combining these two. 
But I cut a ridiculous figure, it seems, when I 
attempt a division into classes and an enumeration. 

PRO. What do you mean, my friend ? 

soc. I think we need a fourth class besides. 

PRO. Tell us what it is. 

soc. Note the cause of the combination of those 
two and assume that as the fourth in addition to the 
previous three. 

pro. And then will you not need a fifth, which has 
the power of separation ? . 

soc. Perhaps; but not at present, I think. How- 
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ever, if we do need a fifth, you will pardon me for 
going after it. 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. First, then, let us take three of the four and, 
as we see that two of these are split up and scattered 
each one into many, let us try, by collecting each 
of them again into one, to learn how each of them 
was both one and many. | 

pro. If you could tell me more clearly about 
them, I might be able to follow you. 

soc. I mean, then, that the two which I select 
are the same which I mentioned before, the infinite 
and the finite. I will try to show that the infinite 
is, in a certain sense, many ; the finite can wait. 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Consider then. What I ask you to consider 
is difficult and debatable; but consider it all the 
same. In the first place, take hotter and colder 
and see whether you can conceive any limit of them, 
or whether the more and less which dwell in their 
very nature do not, so long as they continue to 
dwell therein, preclude the possibility of any end ; 
for if there were any end of them, the more and less 
would themselves be ended. 

PRO. Very true. | 

soc. But always, we affirm, in the hotter and colder 
there is the more and less. 

PRO, Certainly. 

soc. Always, then, the argument shows that these 
two have no end; and being endless, they are of 
course infinite. | 

PRO. Most emphatically, Socrates. 
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soc. I am glad you responded, my dear Protarchus, 
and reminded me that the word “ emphatically ” 
which you have just used, and the word “ gently ”’ 
have the same force as “ more ” and “ less.” For 
wherever they are present, they do not allow any 
definite quantity to exist ; they always introduce in 
every instance a comparison—more emphatic than 
that which is quieter, or vice versa—and thus they 
create the relation of more and less, thereby doing 
away with fixed quantity. For, as I said Just now, 
if they did not abolish quantity, but allowed it and 
measure to make their appearance in the abode of 
the more and less, the emphatically and gently, 
those latter would be banished from their own proper 
place. When once they had accepted definite 
quantity, they would no longer be hotter or colder ; 
for hotter and colder are always progressing and 
never stationary ; but quantity is at rest and does 
not progress. By this reasoning hotter and its 
opposite are shown to be infinite. 

PRO. That appears to be the case, Socrates ; but, 
as you said, these subjects are not easy to follow. 
Perhaps, however, continued repetition might lead 
to a satisfactory agreement between the questioner 
and him who is questioned. 

soc. That is a good suggestion, and I must try to 
carry it out. However, to avoid waste of time in 
discussing all the individual examples, see if we can 
accept this as a designation of the infinite. 

PRO. Accept what ? 

soc. All things which appear to us to become more 
or less, or to admit of emphatic and gentle and 
excessive and the like, are to be put in the class of 
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the infinite as their unity, in accordance with what 
we said a while ago, if you remember, that we ought 
to collect all things that are scattered and split up 
and impress upon them to the best of our ability the 
seal of some single nature. 

pro. I remember. 

soc. And the things which do not admit of more 
and less and the like, but do admit of all that is 
opposed to them—first equality and the equal, then 
the double, and anything which is a definite number 
or measure in relation to such a number or measure 
—all these might properly be assigned to the class 
of the finite. What do you say to that ? 

PRO. Excellent, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what shall we say is the nature of the 
third class, made by combining these two? 

PRO. You will tell me, I fancy, by answering your 
own question. 

soc. Nay, a god will do so, if any god will give 
ear to my prayers. 

pro. Pray, then, and watch. 

soc. I am watching ; and I think, Protarchus, one 
of the gods has this moment been gracious unto me. 

pro. What do you mean, and what evidence have 

ou? 

soc. I will tell you, of course. Just follow what 
I say. 

PRO. Say on. 

soc. We spoke just now of hotter and colder, did 
we not? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Add to them drier and wetter, more and less, 
quicker and.slower, greater and smaller, and all that 
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we assigned before to the class which unites more 
and less. 

pro. You mean the class of the infinite ? 

soc. Yes. Mix with that the second class, the 
offspring of the limit. 

Pro. What class do you mean ? 

soc. The class of the finite, which we ought just 
now to have reduced to unity, as we did that of the 
infinite. We have not done that, but perhaps we 
shall even now accomplish the same end, if these 
two are both unified and then the third class is 
revealed. 

pro. What third class, and what do you mean ? 

soc. The class of the equal and double and every- 
thing which puts an end to the differences between 
opposites and makes them commensurable and 
harmonious by the introduction of number. 

pro. I understand. I think you mean that by 
mixture of these elements certain results are pro- 
duced in each instance. 

soc. Yes, you are right. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. In cases of illness, does not the proper com- 
bination of these elements produce health P 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And in the acute and the grave, the quick and 
the slow, which are unlimited, the addition of these 
same elements creates a limit and establishes the 
whole art of music in all its perfection, does it not ? 

PRO. Excellent. 

soc. And again in the case of cold and hot weather, 
the introduction of these elements removes the excess 
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and indefiniteness and creates moderation and har- 
mony. 

PRO. Assuredly. 

soc. And thence arise the seasons and all the 
beauties of our world, by mixture of the infinite 
with the finite ? 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. There are countless other things which I 
pass over, such as health, beauty, and strength of 
the body and the many glorious beauties of the 
soul. For this goddess,! my fair Philebus, beholding 
the violence and universal wickedness which pre- 
vailed, since there was no limit of pleasures or of 
indulgence in them, established law and order, which 
contain a limit. You say she did harm ; I say, on 
the contrary, she brought salvation. What do you 
think, Protarchus ? 

pro. What you say, Socrates, pleases me greatly. 

soc. I have spoken of these three classes, you 
observe. 

pro. Yes, I believe I understand ; I think you 
mean that the infinite is one class and the finite is 
another class among existing things ; but what you 
wish to designate as the third class, I do not com- 
prehend very well. 

soc. No, because the multitude which springs up 
in the third class overpowers you; and yet the 
infinite also comprised many classes, nevertheless, 
since they were sealed with the seal of the more 
and less, they were seen to be of one class. 
spirit of numbers and measure which underlies all music, 
and all the beauties of the world; or the goddess may be 
mentioned here in reference (and opposition) to the goddess 


Pleasure (12 8); she is the nameless deity who makes 
Pleasure and all others conform to her rules. 
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PRO. True. 

soc. And the finite, again, did not contain many 
classes, nor were we disturbed about its natural unity. 

PRO. Of course not. 

soc. No, not at all. And as to the third class, 
understand that I mean every offspring of these 
two which comes into being as a result of the measures 
created by the co-operation of the finite. 

PRO. I understand. 

soc. But we said there was, in addition to three 
classes, a fourth to be investigated. Let us do that 
together. See whether you think that everything 
which comes into being must necessarily come into 
being through a cause. 

PRO. Yes, I do; for how could it come into being 
apart from a cause? 

soc. Does not the nature of that which makes or 
creates differ only in name from the cause, and may 
not the creative agent and the cause be properly 
considered one ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And, again, we shall find that, on the same 
principle, that which is made or created differs in 
name only from that which comes into being, shall 
we not? 

PRO. We shall. 

soc. And the creative agent always naturally leads, 
and that which is created follows after it as it comes 
into being ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Then the cause and that which is the servant 
of the cause for the purpose of generation are not 
the same. 

PRO. Of course not. 
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soc. Did not the things which come into being 
and the things out of which they come into being 
furnish us all the three classes ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And that which produces all these, the cause, 
we call the fourth, as it has been satisfactorily shown 
to be distinct from the others ? 

PRO. Yes, it is distinct. 

soc. It is, then, proper, now that we have dis- 
tinguished the four, to make sure that we remember 
them separately by enumerating them in order. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. The first, then, I call infinite, the second 
limit or finite, and the third something generated 
by a mixture of these two. And should I be making 
any mistake if I called the cause of this mixture and 
creation the fourth ? 

PRO. Certainly not. 

soc. Now what is the next step in our argument, 
and what was our purpose in coming to the point 
we have reached? Was it not this? We were 
trying to find out whether the second place belonged 
to pleasure or to wisdom, were we not? 

PRO. Yes, we were. 

soc. And may we not, perhaps, now that we have 
finished with these points, be better able to come to 
a decision about the first and second places, which 
was the original subject of our discussion ? 

PRO. Perhaps. 

soc. Well then; we decided that the mixed life 
of pleasure and wisdom was the victor, did we not ? 

Pro. Yes. 

soc. And do we not see what kind of life this is, 
and to what class it belongs ? 
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PRO. Of course we do. 

soc. We shall say that it belongs to the third class ; 
for that class is not formed by mixture of any two 
things, but of all the things which belong to the 
infinite, bound by the finite; and therefore this 
victorious life would rightly be considered a part of 
this class. 

PRO. Quite rightly. 

soc. Well then, what of your life, Philebus, of 
unmixed pleasure? In which of the aforesaid classes 
may it properly be said to belong? But before you 
tell me, please answer this question. 

PHI. Ask your question. 

soc. Have pleasure and pain a limit, or are they 
among the things which admit of more and less ? 

PHI. Yes, they are among those which admit of 
the more, Socrates; for pleasure would not be 
absolute good if it were not infinite in number and 
degree. 

soc. Nor would pain, Philebus, be absolute evil ; 
so it is not the infinite which supplies any element 
of good in pleasure; we must look for something 
else. Well, I grant you that pleasure and pain are 
in the class of the infinite; but to which of the 
aforesaid classes, Protarchus and Philebus, can we 
now without irreverence assign wisdom, knowledge, 
and mind? I think we must find the right answer 
to this question, for our danger is great if we 
fail. 

PHI. Oh Socrates, you exalt your own god. 

soc. And you your goddess, my friend. But the 
question calls for an answer, all the same. 
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PRO. Socrates is right, Philebus ; you ought to do 
as he asks. 

PHI. Did you not, Protarchus, elect to reply in my 
place ? 

Pro. Yes; but now I am somewhat at a loss, and 
I ask you, Socrates, to be our spokesman yourself, 
that we may not select the wrong representative and 
so say something improper. 

soc. I must do as you ask, Protarchus; and it is 
not difficult. But did I really, as Philebus said, 
embarrass you by playfully exalting my god, when 
I asked to what class mind and knowledge should 
be assigned ? 

Pro. You certainly did, Socrates. 

soc. Yet the answer is easy ; for all philosophers 
agree—whereby they really exalt themselves—that 
mind is king of heaven and earth. Perhaps they are 
right. But let us, if you please, investigate the 
question of its class more at length. 

PRO. Speak just as you like, Socrates. Do not 
consider length, so far as we are concerned; you 
cannot bore us. 

soc. Good. Then let us begin by asking a ques- 
tion. 

PRO. What is the question ? 

soc. Shall we say, Protarchus, that all things and 
this which is called the universe are governed by 
an irrational and fortuitous power and mere chance, 
or, on the contrary, as our forefathers said, are 
ordered and directed by mind and a marvellous 
wisdom ? 

PRO. The two points of view have nothing in 
common, my wonderful Socrates. For what you 
are now saying seems to me actually impious. But 
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the assertion that mind orders all things is worthy 
of the aspect of the world, of sun, moon, stars, and 
the whole revolving universe; I can never say or 
think anything else about it. 

soc. Do you, then, think we should assent to this 
and agree in the doctrine of our predecessors, not 
merely intending to repeat the words of others, with 
no risk to ourselves, but ready to share with them in 
the risk and the blame, if any clever man declares 
that this world is not thus ordered, but is without 
order ? 

PRO. Yes, of course I do. 

soc. Then observe the argument that now comes 
against us. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. We see the elements which belong to the 
natures of all living beings, fire, water, air, and 
earth—or, as the storm-tossed mariners say, land 
in sight—in the constitution of the universe. 

PRO. Certainly ; and we are truly storm-tossed 
in the puzzling cross-currents of this discussion. 

soc. Well, here is a point for you to consider in 
relation to each of these elements as it exists in us. 

PRO. What is the point? 

soc. Each element in us is small and poor and in 
no way pure at all or endowed with the power which 
is worthy of its nature. Take one example and 
apply it to all. Fire, for instance, exists in us and 
also in the universe. 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. And that which is in us is small, weak, and 
poor, but that which is in the universe is marvellous 
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in quantity, beauty, and every power which belongs 
to fire. 

pro. What you say is very true. 

soc. Well, is the fire of the universe nourished, 
originated, and ruled by the fire within us, or, on 
the contrary, does my fire, and yours, and that of 
all living beings derive nourishment and all that 
from the universal fire ? 

PRO. That question does not even deserve an 
answer. 

soc. True; and yov will, I fancy, say the same 
of the earth which is in us living creatures and that 
which is in the universe, and concerning all the 
other elements about which I asked a moment ago 
your answer will be the same. 

PRO. Yes. Who could answer otherwise without 
being called a lunatic ? 

soc. Nobody, I fancy. Now follow the next step. 
When we see that all the aforesaid elements are 
gathered together into a unit, do we not call 
them a body? 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. Apply the same line of thought to that which 
we call the universe. It would likewise be a body, 
being composed of the same elements. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Does our body derive, obtain, and possess 
from that body, or that body from ours, nourishment 
and everything else that we mentioned just now ? 

PRO. That, Socrates, is another question not worth 
asking. 

soc. Well, is this next one worth asking? What 
will you say to it? 

PRO. What is it ? 
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soc. Shall we not say that our body has a soul? 

PRO. Clearly we shall. 

soc. Where did it get it, Protarchus, unless the 
body of the universe had a soul, since that body has the 
same elements as ours, only in every way superior ? 

PRO. Clearly it could get it from no other source. 

soc. No; for we surely do not believe, Protarchus, 
that of those four elements, the finite, the infinite, 
the combination, and the element of cause which 
exists in all things, this last, which gives to our 
bodies souls and the art of physical exercise and 
medical treatment when the body is ill, and which 
is in general a composing and healing power, is called 
the sum of all wisdom, and yet, while these same 
elements exist in the entire heaven and in great 
parts thereof, and are, moreover, fair and pure, there 
is no means of including among them that nature 
which is the fairest and most precious of all. 

PRO. Certainly there would be no sense in that. 

soc. Then if that is not the case, it would be 
better to follow the other line of thought and say, 
as we have often said, that there is in the universe 
a plentiful infinite and a sufficient limit, and in 
addition a by no means feeble cause which orders 
and arranges years and seasons and months, and may 
most justly be called wisdom and mind. 

PRO. Yes, most justly. 

soc. Surely reason and mind could never come 
into being without soul. 

PRO. No, never. 

soc. Then in the nature of Zeus you would say 
that a kingly soul and a kingly mind were implanted 
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through the power of the cause, and in other deities 
other noble qualities from which they derive their 
favourite epithets. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Now do not imagine, Protarchus, that this is 
mere idle talk of mine; it confirms the utterances 
of those who declared of old! that mind always rules 
the universe. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And to my question it has furnished the reply 
that mind belongs to that one of our four classes 
which was called the cause of all. Now, you see, you 
have at last my answer. 

PRO. Yes, and a very sufficient one; and yet you 
answered without my knowing it. V 

soc. Yes, Protarchus, for sometimes a joke is a 
restful change from serious talk, 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. We have now, then, my friend, pretty clearly 
shown to what class mind belongs and what power 
it possesses. 

PRO, Certainly. 

soc. And likewise the class of pleasure was made 
clear some time ago. 

PRO. Yes, it was. 

soc. Let us, then, remember concerning both of 
them that mind was akin to cause and belonged 
more or less to that class, and that pleasure was 
itself infinite and belonged to the class which, in 
and by itself, has not and never will have either 
beginning or middle or end. 


1 Anaxagoras and probably some now unknown precursors. 
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PRO. We will remember that, of course. 

soc. Our next task is to see in what and by means 
of what feeling each of them comes into being when- 
ever they do come into being. We will take pleasure 
first and discuss these questions in relation to 
pleasure, as we examined its class first. But we 
cannot examine pleasure successfully apart from pain. 

PRO. If that is our proper path, let us follow it. 

soc. Do you agree with us about the origin of 
pleasure ? 

PRO. What do you think it is ? 

soc. I think pain and pleasure naturally originate 
in the combined class. 

PRO. Please, my dear Socrates, remind us which 
of the aforesaid classes you mean by the combined 
class. 

soc. I will do so, as well as I can, my brilliant 
friend. 

PRO. Thank you. 

soc. By combined class, then, let us understand 
that which we said was the third of the four. 

PRO. The one you mentioned after the infinite 
and the finite, and in which you put health and also, 
I believe, harmony ? 

soc. You are quite right. Now please pay very 
close attention. 

PRO. I will. Say on. 

soc. I say, then, that when, in us living beings, 
harmony is broken up, a disruption of nature and a 
generation of pain also take place at the same 
moment. 

PRO. What you say is very likely. 

soc. But if harmony is recomposed and returns to 
its own nature, then I say that pleasure is generated, 
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if I may speak in the fewest and briefest words 
about matters of the highest import. 

PRO. I think you are right, Socrates; but let us 
try to be more explicit. 

soc. It is easiest to understand common and 
obvious examples, is it not ? 

PRO. What examples? 

soc. Is hunger a kind of breaking up and a pain? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And eating, which is a filling up again, is a 
pleasure ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Thirst again is a destruction and a pain, but 
the filling with moisture of that which was dried up 
is a pleasure. Then, too, the unnatural dissolution 
and disintegration we experience through heat are 
a pain, but the natural restoration and cooling are 
a pleasure. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And the unnatural hardening of the moisture 
in an animal through cold is pain; but the natural 
course of the elements returning to their place and 
separating is a pleasure. See, in short, if you think 
it is a reasonable statement that whenever in the 
class of living beings, which, as I said before, arises 
out of the natural union of the infinite and the finite, 
that union is destroyed, the destruction is pain, and 
the passage and return of all things to their own 
nature is pleasure. 

PRO. Let us accept that; for it seems to me to 
be true in its general lines. 
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soc. Then we may assume this as one kind of 
pain and pleasure arising severally under the con- 
ditions I have described ? 

PRO. Let that be assumed. 

soc. Now assume within the soul itself the anticipa- 
tion of these conditions, the sweet and cheering hope 
of pleasant things to come, the fearful and woful 
expectation of painful things to come. 

Pro. Yes, indeed, this is another kind of pleasure 
and pain, which belongs to the soul itself, apart 
from the body, and arises through expectation. 

soc. You are right. I think that in these two 
kinds, both of which are, in my opinion, pure, and 
not formed by mixture of pain and pleasure, the 
truth about pleasure will be made manifest, whether 
the entire class is to be desired or such desirability 
is rather to be attributed to some other class among 
those we have mentioned, whereas pleasure and 
pain, like heat, cold, and other such things, are 
sometimes desirable and sometimes undesirable, be- 
cause they are not good in themselves, though some 
of them sometimes admit on occasion the nature of 
the good. 

PRO. You are quite right in saying that we must 
track our quarry on this trail. 

soc. First, then, let us agree on this point: If it 
is true, as we said, that destruction is pain and 
restoration is pleasure, let us consider the case of 
living beings in which neither destruction nor restora- 
tion is going on, and what their state is under such 
conditions. Fix your mind on my question: Must 
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not every living being under those conditions neces- 
sarily be devoid of any feeling of pain or pleasure, 
great or small ? 

PRO. Yes, necessarily. 

soc. Have we, then, a third condition, besides 
those of feeling pleasure and pain? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, do your best to bear it in mind ; 
for remembering or forgetting it will make a great 
difference in our judgement of pleasure. And I 
should like, if you do not object, to speak briefly 
about it. 

PRO. Pray do so. 

soc. You know that there is nothing to hinder a 
man from living the life of wisdom in this manner. 

PRO. You mean without feeling pleasure or pain? 

soc. Yes, for it was said, you know, in our com- 
parison of the lives that he who chose the life of 
mind and wisdom was to have no feeling of pleasure, 
great or small. 

Pro. Yes, surely, that was said. 

soc. Such a man, then, would have such a life; 
and perhaps it is not unreasonable, if that is the 
most divine of lives. 

pro. Certainly it is not likely that gods feel either 
Joy or its opposite. 

soc. No, it is very unlikely ; for either is unseemly 
for them. But let us reserve the discussion of that 
point for another time, if it is appropriate, and we 
will give mind credit for it in contending for the 
second place, if we cannot count it for the first. 

PRO. Quite right. 
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soc. Now the other class of pleasure, which we 
said was an affair of the soul alone, originates 
entirely in memory. 

PRO. How is that ? 

soc. We must, apparently, first take up memory, 
and perception even before memory, if these matters 
are to be made clear to us properly. 

PRO. What do you mean ? 

soc. Assume that some of the affections of our 
body are extinguished in the body before they reach 
the soul, leaving the soul unaffected, and that other 
affections permeate both body and soul and cause 
a vibration in both conjointly and in each individually. 

PRO. Let us assume that. 

soc. Shall we be right in saying that the soul 
forgets those which do not permeate both, and does 
not forget those which do? 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. Do not in the least imagine that when I 
speak of forgetting I mean that forgetfulness arises 
in this case ; for forgetfulness is the departure of 
memory, and in the case under consideration memory 
has not yet come into being; now it is absurd to 
speak of the loss of that which does not exist and 
has not yet come into being, is it not ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Then just change the terms. 

PRO. How? 

soc. Instead of saying that the soul forgets, when 
it is unaffected by the vibrations of the body, apply 
the term want of perception to that which you are 
now calling forgetfulness. 
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PRO. I understand. 

soc. And the union of soul and body in one 
common affection and one common motion you may 
properly call perception. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. Then do we now understand what we mean 
by perception ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. I think, then, that memory may rightly be 
defined as the preservation of perception. 

PRO. Quite rightly. 

soc. But do we not say that memory differs from 
recollection ? 

PRO. Perhaps. 

soc. And is this the difference ? 

PRO. What ? 

soc. When the soul alone by itself, apart from the 
body, recalls completely any experience it has had 
in company with the body, we say that it recollects, 
do we not? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And again when the soul has lost the memory 
of a perception or of something it has learned and 
then alone by itself regains this, we call everything 
of that kind recollection. 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. Now my reason for saying all this is 

PRO. What? 

soc. That henceforth we may comprehend as 
completely and clearly as possible the pleasure of 
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the soul, and likewise its desire, apart from the | 
body ; for both of these appear to be made plain by 
what has been said about memory and recollection. 
PRO. Let us, then, Socrates, discuss the next point. 
soc. We must, it seems, consider many things in 
relation to the origin and general aspect of pleasure ; 
but now I think our first task is to take up the nature 
and origin of desire. 
PRO. Then let us examine that; for we shall not 
lose anything. 
soc. Oh yes, Protarchus, we shall lose a great deal ! 
When we find what we are seeking we shall lose our 
perplexity about these very questions. 
PRO. That is a fair counter; but let us try to 
take up the next point. 
soc. Did we not say just now that hunger, thirst, 
and the like were desires ? 
PRO. [hey are, decidedly. 
soc. What sort of identity have we in view when 
we call these, which are so different, by one name? 
PRO. By Zeus, Socrates, that question may not be 
easy to answer, yet it must be answered. 
soc. Let us, then, begin again at that point with 
the same examples. 
PRO. At what point ? 
soc. We say of a thing on any particular occasion, 
it’s thirsty,” do we not? 
PRO. Of course. 
soc. And that means being empty ? 
PRO. Certainly. 
soc. And is thirst, then, a desire ? 
PRO. Yes, of drink. 
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soc. Of drink, or of being filled with drink ? 

pro. Of being filled, I suppose. 

soc. The man, then, who is empty desires, as it 
appears, the opposite of what he feels; for, being 
empty, he longs to be filled. 

PRO. That is very plain. 

soc. Well then, is there any source from which a 
man who is empty at first can gain a comprehension, 
whether by perception or by memory, of fulness, 
a thing which he does not feel at the time and has 
never felt before ? 

PRO. It cannot be done. 

soc. And yet he who desires, desires something, 
we say. 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. And he does not desire that which he feels ; 
for he is thirsty, and that is emptiness, but he desires 
fulness. 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. Then somehow some part of him who is 
thirsty can apprehend fulness. 

PRO. Yes, obviously. 

soc. But it cannot be the body, for that is empty. 

PRO. True. 

soc. The only remaining possibility is that the 
soul apprehends it, which it must do by means of 
memory ; for what other means could it employ ? 

PRO. No other, I should say. 

soc. And do we understand the consequences of 
this argument ? 

PRO. What are the consequences ? 

soc. This argument declares that we have no 
bodily desire. 

PRO. How so ? 
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soc. Because it shows that the endeavour of every 
living being is always towards the opposite of the 
actual conditions of the body. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And the impulse which leads towards the 
opposite of those conditions shows that there is a 
memory of the opposite of the conditions. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And the argument, by showing that memory 
is that which leads us towards the objects of desire, 
has proved that all the impulse, the desire, and 
the ruling principle in every living being are of 
the soul. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. So the argument denies utterly that the body 
hungers or thirsts or has any such affection. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. Let us consider a further point in connexion 
with those very affections. For I think the purpose 
of the argument is to point out to us a state of life 
existing in them. 

pro. Of what sort of life are you speaking, and 
in what affections does it exist ? 

soc. In the affections of fulness and emptiness and 
all which pertain to the preservation and destruction 
of living beings, and I am thinking that if we fall 
into one of these we feel pain, which is followed by 
joy when we change to the other. 

PRO. That is true. 

soc. And what if a man is between the two? 

PRO. How between them? 

soc. Because of his condition, he is suffering, but 
he remembers the pleasures the coming of which 
would bring him an end of his pain ; as yet, however, 
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he does not possess them. Well then, shall we say 
that he is between the affections, or not ? 

PRO. Let us say so. 

soc. Shall we say that he is wholly pained or 
wholly pleased ? 

PRO. No, by Zeus, but he is afflicted with a twofold 
pain ; he suffers in body from his sensation, and in 
soul from expectation and longing. 

soc. How could you, Protarchus, speak of twofold 
pain? Is not an empty man sometimes possessed 
of a sure hope of being filled, and sometimes, on the 
contrary, quite hopeless ? 

PRO. Certainly. | 

soc. And do you not think that when he has a 
hope of being filled he takes pleasure in his memory, 
and yet at the same time, since he is at the moment 
empty, suffers pain ? 

PRO. It cannot be otherwise. 

soc. At such a time, then, a man, or any other 
animal, has both pain and pleasure at once. 

PRO. Yes, I suppose so. 

soc. And when an empty man is without hope of 
being filled, what then? Is not that the time when 
the twofold feeling of pain would arise, which you 
just now observed and thought the pain simply was 
twofold ? i 

PRO. Very true, Socrates. 

soc. Let us make use of our examination of those 
affections for a particular purpose. 

PRO. For what purpose ? 

soc. Shall we say that those pleasures and pains are 
true or false, or that some are true and others not so? 

PRO. But, Socrates, how can there be false plea- 
sures or pains ? 
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soc. But, Protarchus, how can there be true and 
false fears, or true and false expectations, or true 
and false opinions ? 

PRO. Opinions I would grant you, but not the rest. 

soc. What? I am afraid we are starting a very 
considerable discussion. 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. And yet we must consider, thou son of that 
man,! whether the discussion is relevant to what has 
gone before. 

PRO. Yes, no doubt. 

soc. We must dismiss everything else, tedious or 
otherwise, that is irrelevant. 

PRO. Right. 

soc. Now tell me ; for I am always utterly amazed 
by the same questions we were just proposing. 

PRO. What do you mean? 

soc. Are not some pleasures false and others true ? 

PRO. How could that be? 

soc. Then, as you maintain, nobody, either sleep- 
ing or waking or insane or deranged, ever thinks he 
feels pleasure when he does not feel it, and never, 
on the other hand, thinks he suffers pain when he 
does not suffer it ? 

PRO. We have, Socrates, always believed that all 
this is as you suggest. 

soc. But is the belief correct ? Shall we consider 
whether it is so or not? 

PRO. I should say we ought to consider that. 


1“ Son of that man ” may mean “son of Philebus,” 
in so far as Protarchus is a pupil of Philebus, or (so Bury) 
“son of Gorgias,” the orator and teacher (cf. 58 B), or the 
father of Protarchus may be referred to by the pronoun, 
possibly because Socrates does not at the moment recall his 
name or because he wishes to imply that he was a man of mark, 
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soc. Then let us analyse still more clearly what 
we were just now saying about pleasure and opinion. 
There is a faculty of having an opinion, is there not ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And of feeling pleasure ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And there is an object of opinion ? 

pro. Of course. 

soc. And something by which that which feels 
pleasure is pleased ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And that which has opinion, whether right 
or wrong, never loses its function of really having 
opinion ? 

PRO. Of course not. 

soc. And that which feels pleasure, whether 
rightly or wrongly, will clearly never lose its function 
of really feeling pleasure ? 

PRO. Yes, that is true, too. 

soc. Then we must consider how it is that opinion 
is both true and false and pleasure only true, though 
the holding of opinion and the feeling of pleasure are 
equally real. 

PRO. Yes, so we must. 

soc. You mean that we must consider this ques- 
tion because falsehood and truth are added as 
attributes to opinion, and thereby it becomes not 
merely opinion, but opinion of a certain quality in 
each instance ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And furthermore, we must reach an agree- 
ment on the question whether, even if some things 
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have qualities, pleasure and pain are not merely 
what they are, without qualities or attributes. 

PRO. Evidently we must. 

soc. But it is easy enough to see that they have 
qualities. For we said a long time ago that both 
pains and pleasures are great and small and intense. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And if badness becomes an attribute of any 
of these, Protarchus, shall we say that the opinion 
or the pleasure thereby becomes bad? 

PRO. Why certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And what if rightness or its opposite becomes 
an attribute of one of them? Shall we not say that 
the opinion is right, if it has rightness, and the 
pleasure likewise ? 

PRO. Obviously. 

soc. And if that which is opined is mistaken, 
must we not agree that the opinion, since it is at 
the moment making a mistake, is not right or rightly 
opining ? 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. And what if we see a pain or a pleasure 
making a mistake in respect of that by which the 
pain or pleasure is caused? Shall we give it the 
attribute of right or good or any of the words which 
denote excellence ? 

PRO. That is impossible if the pleasure is mistaken. 

soc. And certainly pleasure often seems to come 
to us in connexion with false, not true, opinion. 

PRO. Of course it does; and in such a case, 
Socrates, we call the opinion false; but nobody 
would ever call the actual pleasure false. 
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soc. You are an eager advocate of the case of 
pleasure just now, Protarchus. 

PRO. Oh no, I merely say what I hear. 

soc. Is there no difference, my friend, between 
the pleasure which is connected with right opinion 
and knowledge and that which often comes to each 
of us with falsehood and ignorance ? 

PRO. There is likely to be a great difference. 

soc. Then let us proceed to the contemplation of 
the difference between them. 

PRO. Lead on as you think best. 

soc. Then this is the way I lead. 

PRO. What way? 

soc. Do we agree that there is such a thing as 
false opinion and also as true opinion ? 

PRO. There is. 

soc. And, as we were saying just now, pleasure 
and pain often follow them—I mean true and false 
opinion. 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. And do not opinion and the power of forming 
an opinion always come to us from memory and 
perception ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Do we, then, believe that our relation to these 
faculties is somewhat as follows ? | 

PRO. How? 

soc. Would you say that often when a man sees 
things at a distance and not very clearly, he wishes 
to distinguish between the things which he sees ? 

Pro. Yes, I should say so. 

soc. Next, then, would he not ask himself. 
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PRO. What? 

soc. ` What is that which is visible standing beside 
the rock under a tree?” Do you not think a man 
might ask himself such a question if he saw such 
objects presented to his view ? 

PRO. To be sure. 

soc. And after that our gazer might reply to 
himself correctly “‘ It is a man ” ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Or, again, perhaps he might be misled into 
the belief that it was a work of some shepherds, and 
then he would call the thing which he saw an image. 

PRO. Yes, indeed. 

soc. And if some one is with him, he might 
repeat aloud to his companion what he had said to 
himself, and thus that which we called an opinion 
now becomes a statement ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. But if he is alone when he has this thought, 
he sometimes carries it about in his mind for a long 
time. 

PRO. Undoubtedly. 

soc. Well, is your view about what takes place in 
such cases the same as mine ? 

PRO. What is yours ? 

soc. I think the soul at such a time is like a book. 

PRO. How is that ? 

soc. Memory unites with the senses, and they and 
the feelings which are connected with them seem to 
me almost to write words in our souls; and when 
the feeling in question writes the truth, true opinions 
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and true statements are produced in us; but when 
the writer within us writes falsehoods, the resulting 
opinions and statements are the opposite of true. 

Pro. That is my view completely, and I accept it 
as stated. 

soc. Then accept also the presence of another 
workman in our souls at such a time. 

pro. What workman ? 

soc. A painter, who paints in our souls pictures to 
illustrate the words which the writer has written. 

PRO. But how do we say he does this, and when ? 

soc. When a man receives from sight or some 
other sense the opinions and utterances of the 
moment and afterwards beholds in his own mind the 
images of those opinions and utterances. That 
happens to us often enough, does it not ? 

PRO. It certainly does. 

soc. And the images of the true opinions are 
true, and those of the false are false ? 

PRO. Assuredly. 

soc. Then if we are right about that, let us con- 
sider a further question. 

PRO. What is it ? 

soc. Whether this is an inevitable experience in 
relation to the present and the past, but not in 
relation to the future. 

PRO. It is in the same relation to all kinds of time. 

soc. Was it not said a while ago that the pleasures 
and pains which belong to the soul alone might come 
before the pleasures and pains of the body, so that 
we have the pleasure and pain of anticipation, which. 
relate to the future ? 
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PRO. Very true. 

soc. Do the writings and pictures, then, which we 
imagined a little while ago to exist within us, relate 
to the past and present, but not to the future ? 

PRO. To the future especially. 

soc. Do you say “ to the future especially ” þe- 
cause they are all hopes relating to the future and 
we are always filled with hopes all our lives ? 

PRO. Precisely. 

soc. Well, here is a further question for you to 
answer. 

PRO. What is it ? 

soc. A just, pious, and good man is surely a friend 
of the gods, is he not ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And an unjust and thoroughly bad man is the 
reverse ? 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. But, as we were Just now saying, every man 
is full of many hopes ? 

PRO. Yes. to be sure. 

soc. And there are in all of us written words 
which we call hopes ? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And also the images painted there; and 
often a man sees an abundance of gold coming into 
his possession, and in its train many pleasures ; and 
he even sees a picture of himself enjoying himself 
immensely. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. Shall we or shall we not say that of these 
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pictures those are for the most part true which are 
presented to the good, because they are friends of 
the gods, whereas those presented to the bad are for 
the most part false ? 

PRO. Surely we must say that. 

soc. Then the bad also, no less than the good, 
have pleasures painted in their souls, but they are 
false pleasures. 

PRO. Yes, surely. 

soc. Then the bad rejoice for the most part in 
the false, and the good in true pleasures. 

PRO. That is inevitably true. 

soc. According to our present view, then, there 
are false pleasures in the souls of men, imitations or 
caricatures of the true pleasures ; and pains likewise. 

Pro. There are. 

soc. We saw, you remember, that he who had an 
opinion at all always really had an opinion, but it 
was sometimes not based upon realities, whether 
present, past, or future. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And this it was, I believe, which created false 
opinion and the holding of false opinions, was it not ? 

PRO. Yes. : 

soc. Very well, must we not also grant that 
pleasure and pain stand in the same relation to 
realities ? 

PRO. What do you mean ? 

soc. | mean that he who feels pleasure at all in 
any way or manner always really feels pleasure, but 
it is sometimes not based upon realities, whether 
present or past, and often, perhaps most frequently, 
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upon things which will never even be realities in the 
future. 

PRO. This also, Socrates, must inevitably be the 
case. 

soc. And the same may be said of fear and anger 
and all that sort of thing—that they are all sometimes 
false ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Well, can we say that opinions become bad 
or good except as they become false ? 

PRO. No. 

soc. And we understand, I believe, that pleasures 
also are not bad except by being false. 

pro. No; you have said quite the reverse of the 
truth, Socrates ; for no one would be at all likely 
to call pains and pleasures bad because they are 
false, but because they are involved in another great 
and manifold evil. 

soc. Then of the evil pleasures which are such 
because of evil we will speak a little later, if we 
still care to do so; but of the false pleasures we 
must prove in another way that they exist and come 
into existence in us often and in great numbers ; 
for this may help us to reach our decisions. 

PRO. Yes, of course; that is, if such pleasures 
exist. 

soc. But they do exist, Protarchus, in my opinion ; 
however, until we have established the truth of this 
opinion, it cannot be unquestioned. 

PRO. Good. 

soc. Then let us, like athletes, approach and 
grapple with this new argument. 
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PRO. Let us do so. 

soc. We said, you may remember, a little while 
ago, that when desires, as they are called, exist in 
us, the body is apart from and separate from the soul 
in that it has feelings. 

PRO. I remember ; that was said. 

soc. And was not the soul that which desired the 
opposites of the conditions of the body and the body 
that which caused pleasure or pain because of feeling ? 

PRO. Yes, that was the case. 

soc. Then draw the conclusion as to what takes 
place in these circumstances. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. What takes place is this: in these circum- 
stances pleasures and pains exist at the same time 
and the sensations of opposite pleasures and pains 
are present side by side simultaneously, as was made 
clear just now. 

PRO. Yes, that is clear. 

soc. And have we not also said and agreed and 
settled something further ? 

PRO. What? 

soc. That both pleasure and pain admit of the 
more and less and are of the class of the infinite. 

PRO. Yes, we have said that, certainly. 

soc. Then what means is there of Judging rightly 
of this ? 

PRO. How and in what way do you mean? 

soc. I mean to ask whether the purpose of our 
judgement of these matters in such circumstances is 
to recognize in each instance which of these elements 
is greater or smaller or more intense, comparing pain 
with pleasure, pain with pain, and pleasure with 
pleasure. 
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pro. Certainly there are such differences, and that 
is the purpose of our judgement. 

soc. Well then, in the case of sight, seeing things 
from too near at hand or from too great a distance 
obscures their real sizes and causes us to have false 
opinions ; and does not this same thing happen in 
the case of pains and pleasures ? 

PRO. Yes, Socrates, even much more than in the 
case of sight. 

soc. Then our present conclusion is the opposite 
of what we said a little while ago. 

PRO. To what do you refer ? 

soc. A while ago these opinions, being false or 
true, imbued the pains and pleasures with their own 
condition of truth or falsehood. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. But now, because they are seen at various 
and changing distances and are compared with one 
another, the pleasures themselves appear greater 
and more intense by comparison with the pains, and 
the pains in turn, through comparison with the 
pleasures, vary inversely as they. 

pro. That is inevitable for the reasons you have 
given. 

soc. They both, then, appear greater and less 
than the reality. Now if you abstract from both of 
them this apparent, but unreal, excess or inferiority, 
you cannot say that its appearance is true, nor again 
can you have the face to affirm that the part of 
pleasure or pain which corresponds to this is true or 
real. 

pro. No, I cannot. 

soc. Next, then, we will see whether we may not 
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in another direction come upon pleasures and pains 
still more false than these appearing and existing in 
living beings. 

PRO. What pleasures and what method do you 
mean? 

soc, It has been said many times that pains and 
woes and aches and everything that is called by 
names of that sort are caused when nature in any 
instance is corrupted through combinations and dis- 
solutions, fillings and emptyings, increases and 
diminutions. 

PRO. Yes, that has been said many times. 

soc. And we agreed that when things are restored 
to their natural condition, that restoration is pleasure. 

PRO. Right. 

soc. But when neither of these changes takes place 
in the body, what then? 

PRO. When could that be the case, Socrates ? 

soc. That question of yours is not to the point, 
Protarchus. 

pro. Why not? 

soc. Because you do not prevent my asking my 
own question again. 

PRO. What question ? 

soc. Why, Protarchus, I may say, granting that 
such a condition does not arise, what would be the 
necessary result if it did? | 

PRO. You mean if the body is not changed in 
either direction ? 

soc. Yes. 

PRO. It is clear, Socrates, that in that case there 
would never be either pleasure or pain. 
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soc. Excellent. But you believe, I fancy, that 
some such change must always be taking place in 
us, as the philosophers! say ; for all things are always 
flowing and shifting. 

pro. Yes, that is what they say, and I think their 
theory is important. 

soc. Of course it is, in view of their own import- 
ance. But I should like to avoid this argument 
which is rushing at us. I am going to run away ; 
come along and escape with me. 

PRO. What is your way of escape ? 

soc. “ We grant you all this ” let us say to them. 
But answer me this, Protarchus, are we and all 
other living beings always conscious of everything 
that happens to us—of our growth and all that sort 
of thing—or is the truth quite the reverse of that ? 

PRO. Quite the reverse, surely ; for we are almost 
entirely unconscious of everything of that sort. 

soc. Then we were not right in saying just now 
that the fluctuations and changes cause pains and 
pleasures. 

PRO. No, certainly not. 

soc. A better and more unassailable statement 
would be this. 

pro. What? 

soc. That the great changes cause pains and 
pleasures in us, but the moderate and small oncs 
cause no pains or pleasures at all. 

pro. That is more correct than the other state- 
ment, Socrates. 
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soc. But if that is the case, the life of which we 
spoke just now would come back again. 

PRO. What life ? 

soc. The life which we said was painless and 
without Joys. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. Let us, therefore, assume three lives, one 
pleasant, one painful, and one neither of the two; 
or do you disagree ? 

PRO. No, I agree to this, that there are the three 
lives. 

soc. Then freedom from pain would not be iden- 
tical with pleasure ? 

PRO. Certainly not. 

soc. When you hear anyone say that the pleas- 
antest of all things is to live all one’s life without 
pain, what do you understand him to mean? 

PRO. I think he means that freedom from pain is 
pleasure. 

soc. Now let us assume that we have three things ; 
no matter what they are, but let us use fine names 
and call one gold, another silver, and the third neither 
of the two. 

PRO. Agreed. 

soc. Now can that which is neither become either 
gold or silver ? 

PRO. Certainly not. 

soc. Neither can that middle life of which we 
spoke ever be rightly considered in opinion or called 
in speech pleasant or painful, at any rate by those 
who reason correctly. 

PRO. No, certainly not. 
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soc. But surely, my friend, we are aware of persons 
who call it and consider it so. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Do they, then, think they feel pleasure when- 
ever they are not in pain? 

PRO. That is what they say. 

soc. Then they do think they feel pleasure at 
such times ; for otherwise they would not say so. 

PRO. Most likely. 

soc. Certainly, then, they have a false opinion 
about pleasure, if there is an essential difference 
between feeling pleasure and not feeling pain. 

PRO. And we certainly found that difference. 

soc. Then shall we adopt the view that there are, 
as we said just now, three states, or that there are 
only two—pain, which is an evil to mankind, and 
freedom from pain, which is of itself a good and is 
called pleasure ° 

PRO. Why do we ask ourselves that question now, 
Socrates? I do not understand. 

soc. No, Protarchus, for you certainly do not 
understand about the enemies of our friend Philebus. 

PRO. Whom do you mean? 

soc. Certain men who are said to be master 
thinkers about nature, and who deny the existence 
of pleasures altogether. 

PRO. Is it possible ? 

soc. They say that what Philebus and his school 
call pleasures are all merely refuges from pain. 

PRO. Do you recommend that we adopt their 
view, Socrates ? : 

soc. No, but that we make use of them as seers 
who divine the truth, not by acquired skill, but by 
some innate and not ignoble repugnance which makes 
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them hate the power of pleasure and think it so 
utterly unsound that its very attractiveness is mere 
trickery, not pleasure. You may make use of them 
in this way, considering also their other expressions 
of dislike; and after that you shall learn of the 
pleasures which seem to me to be true, in order that 
we may consider the power of pleasure from both 
points of view and form our judgement by comparing 
them. 

PRO. You are right. 

soc. Let us, then, consider these men as allies 
and follow them in the track of their dislike. I 
fancy their method would be to begin somewhere 
further back and ask whether, if we wished to 
discover the nature of any class—take the hard, for 
instance—we should be more likely to learn it by 
looking at the hardest things or at the least hard. 
Now you, Protarchus, must reply to them as you 
have been replying to me. 

pro. By all means, and I say to them that we 
should look at the greatest things. 

soc. Then if we wished to discover what the 
nature of pleasure is, we should look, not at the 
smallest pleasures, but at those which are considered 
most extreme and intense. 

PRO. Every one would agree to that now. 

soc. And the commonest and greatest pleasures 
are, as we have often said, those connected with the 
body, are they not? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Are they greater, then, and do they become 
greater in those who are ill or in those who are in 
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health? Let us take care not to answer hastily and 
fall into error. Perhaps we might say they are 
greater in those who are in health. 

PRO. That is reasonable. 

soc. Yes, but are not those pleasures the greatest 
which gratify the greatest desires ? 

PRO. That is true. 

soc. But do not people who are in a fever, or in 
similar diseases, feel more intensely thirst and cold and 
other bodily sufferings which they usually have; and do 
they not feel greater want, followed by greater pleasure 
when their want is satisfied ? Is this true, or not? | 

PRO. Now that you have said it, it certainly appears 
to be true. 

soc. Then should we appear to be right in saying 
that if we wished to discover the greatest pleasures 
we should have to look, not at health, but at disease ? 
Now do not imagine that I mean to ask you whether 
those who are very ill have more pleasures than those 
who are well, but assume that I am asking about 
the greatness of pleasure, and where the greatest 
intensity of such feeling normally occurs. For we 
say that it is our task to discover the nature of 
pleasure and what those who deny its existence 
altogether say that it is.1 

pro. I think I understand you. 

soc. Presently, Protarchus, you will show that 
more clearly, for I want you to answer a question. 
Do you see greater pleasures—I do not mean greater 
in number, but greater in intensity and degree—in 
riotous living or in a life of self-restraint ? Be careful 
about your reply. 


+ This paradox means “ what those say it is who deny 
that it is really pleasure.” 
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PRO. I understand you, and I see that there is a 
great difference. For the self-restrained are always 
held in check by the advice of the proverbial ex- 
pression “nothing too much,” which guides their 
actions ; but intense pleasure holds sway over the 
foolish and dissolute even to the point of madness 
and makes them notorious. 

soc. Good ; and if that is true, it is clear that the 
greatest pleasures and the greatest pains originate 
in some depravity of soul and body, not in virtue. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Then we must select some of these pleasures 
and see what there is about them which made us 
say that they are the greatest. 

PRO. Yes, we must. 

soc. Now see what there is about the pleasures 
which are related to certain diseases. 

PRO. What diseases ? 

soc. Repulsive diseases which the philosophers of 
dislike whom we mentioned utterly abominate. 

PRO. What are the pleasures ? 

soc. For instance, the relief of the itch and the 
like by scratching, no other treatment being required. 
For in Heaven’s name what shall we say the feeling 
is which we have in this case? Is it pleasure or 
pain? 

PRO. I think, Socrates, it is a mixed evil. 

soc. I did not introduce this question on Philebus’ 
account ; but unless we consider these pleasures and 
those that follow in their train, Protarchus, we can 
probably never settle the point at issue. 
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PRO. Then we must attack this family of pleasures. 

soc. You mean those which are mixed ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Some mixtures are concerned with the body 
and are in the body only, and some belong only to 
the soul and are in the soul; and we shall also find 
some mingled pains and pleasures belonging both to 
the soul and to the body, and these are sometimes 
called pleasures, sometimes pains. 

PRO. How so? 

soc. Whenever, in the process of restoration or 
destruction, anyone has two opposite feelings, as 
we sometimes are cold, but are growing warm, or 
are hot, but are growing cold, the desire of having 
the one and being free from the other, the mixture 
of bitter and sweet, as they say, joined with the 
difficulty in getting rid of the bitter, produces im- 
patience and, later, wild excitement. 

PRO. What you say is perfectly true. 

soc. And such mixtures sometimes consist of equal 
pains and pleasures and sometimes contain more of 
one or the other, do they not? 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. In the case of the mixtures in which the pains 
are more than the pleasures—say the itch, which 
we mentioned just now, or tickling—when the burn- 
ing inflammation is within and is not reached by the 
rubbing and scratching, which separate only such 
mixtures as are on the surface, sometimes by bringing 
the affected parts to the fire or to something cold 
we change from wretchedness to inexpressible 
pleasures, and sometimes the opposition between the 
internal and the external produces a mixture of pains 
and pleasures, whichever happens to preponderate ; 
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this is the result of the forcible separation of com- 
bined elements, or the combination of those that 
were separate, and the concomitant juxtaposition of 
pains and pleasures. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. And when the pleasure is the predominant 
element in the mixture, the slight tincture of pain 
tickles a man and makes him mildly impatient, or 
again an excessive proportion of pleasure excites 
him and sometimes even makes him leap for joy ; 
it produces in him all sorts of colours, attitudes, and 
pantings, and even causes great amazement and 
foolish shouting, does it not ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And it makes him say of himself, and others 
say of him, that he is pleased to death with these 
delights, and the more unrestrained and foolish he 
is, the more he always gives himself up to the pursuit 
of these pleasures ; he calls them the greatest of all 
things and counts that man the happiest who lives 
most entirely in the enjoyment of them. 

PRO. Socrates, you have described admirably what 
happens in the case of most people. 

soc. That may be, Protarchus, so far as concerns 
purely bodily pleasures in which internal and external 
sensations unite; but concerning the pleasures in 
which the soul and the body contribute opposite 
elements, each adding pain or pleasure to the other’s 
pleasure or pain, so that both unite in a single 
mixture—concerning these I said before that when 
a man is empty he desires to be filled, and rejoices 
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in his expectation, but is pained by his emptiness, 
and now I add, what I did not say at that time, 
that in all these cases, which are innumerable, of 
opposition between soul and body, there is one single 
mixture of pain and pleasure. 

PRO. I believe you are quite right. 

soc. One further mixture of pain and pleasureis left. 

PRO. What is it ? 

soc. That mixture of its own feelings which we 
said the soul often experiences. 

pro. And what do we call this ? 

soc. Do you not regard anger, fear, yearning, 
mourning, love, jealousy, envy, and the like as pains 
of the soul and the soul only ? 

PRO. I do. 

soc. And shall we not find them full of ineffable 
pleasures ? Or must I remind you of the anger 


Which stirs a man, though very wise, to wrath, 
And sweeter is than honey from the comb, 


and of the pleasures mixed with pains, which we find 
in mournings and longings ? 

PRO. No, you need not remind me; those things 
occur just as you suggest. 

soc. And you remember, too, how people enjoy 
weeping at tragedies ? 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And are you aware of the condition of the 
soul at comedies, how there also we have a mixture 
of pain and pleasure ? 
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PRO. I do not quite understand. 

soc. Indeed it is by no means easy, Protarchus, 
to understand such a condition under those circum- 
stances. 

PRO. No; at least I do not find it so. 

soc. Well, then, let us take this under considera- 
tion, all the more because of its obscurity ; then 
we can more readily understand the mixture of pain 
and pleasure in other cases. 

PRO. Please go on. 

soc. Would you say that envy, which was men- 
tioned just now, was a pain of the soul, or not? 

PRO. I say it is. 

soc. But certainly we see the envious man re- 
joicing in the misfortunes of his neighbours. 

PRO. Yes, very much so. 

soc. Surely ignorance is an evil, as is also what 
we call stupidity. 

PRO. Surely. 

soc. Next, then, consider the nature of the ridicu- 
lous. 

PRO. Please proceed. 

soc. The ridiculous is in its main aspect a kind of 
vice which gives its name to a condition ; and it is 
that part of vice in general which involves the 
opposite of the condition mentioned in the inscription 
at Delphi. 

PRO. You mean “ Know thyself,” Socrates ? 

soc. Yes; and the opposite of that, in the lan- 
guage of the inscription, would evidently be not to 
know oneself at all. 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. Protarchus, try to divide this into three. 
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PRO. How do you mean? I am afraid I can never 
do it. 

soc. Then you say that I must now make the 
division ? 

PRO. Yes, I say so, and I beg you to do so, besides. 

soc. Must not all those who do not know them- 
selves be affected by their condition in one of three 
ways? 

PRO. How is that ? 

soc. First in regard to wealth ; such a man thinks 
he is richer than he is. 

Pro. Certainly a good many are affected in that 
way. 

ae And there are still more who think they are 
taller and handsomer than they are and that they 
possess better physical qualities in general than is 
the case. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. But by far the greatest number, I fancy, err 
in the third way, about the qualities of the soul, 
thinking that they excel in virtue when they do not. 

PRO. Yes, most decidedly. 

soc. And of all the virtues, is not wisdom the one 
to which people in general lay claim, thereby filling 
themselves with strife and false conceit of wisdom ? 

PRO. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And we should surely be right in calling all 
that an evil condition. 

PRO. Very much so. 

soc. Then this must further be divided into two 
parts, if we are to gain insight into childish envy 
with its absurd mixture of pleasure and pain. “ How 
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shall we divide it,” do you say? All who have this 
false and foolish conceit of themselves fall, like the 
rest of mankind, into two classes : some necessarily 
have strength and power, others, as I believe, the 
reverse. 

PRO. Yes, necessarily. 

soc. Make the division, then, on that principle ; 
those of them who have this false conceit and are 
weak and unable to revenge themselves when they 
are laughed at you may truly call ridiculous, but 
those who are strong and able to revenge them- 
selves you will define most correctly to yourself by 
calling them powerful, terrible, and hateful, for 
ignorance in the powerful is hateful and infamous— 
since whether real or feigned it injures their neigh- 
bours—but ignorance in the weak appears to us as 
naturally ridiculous. 

PRO. Quite right. But the mixture of pleasure 
and pain in all this is not yet clear to me. 

soc. First, then, take up the nature of envy. 

PRO. Go on. 

soc. Is envy a kind of unrighteous pain and also 
a pleasure ? 

PRO. Undoubtedly. 

soc. But it is neither wrong nor envious to rejoice 
in the misfortunes of our enemies, is it ? 

PRO. No, of course not. 

soc. But when people sometimes see the mis- 
fortunes of their friends and rejoice instead of 
grieving, is not that wrong ? 

PRO. Of course it is. 
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soc. And we said that ignorance was an evil to 
every one, did we not ? 

PRO. True. 

soc. Then the false conceits of our friends con- 
cerning their wisdom, their beauty, and their other 
qualities which we mentioned just now, saying that 
they belong to three classes, are ridiculous when they 
are weak, but hateful when they are powerful. 
Shall we, or shall we not, affirm that, as I said just 
now, this state of mind when possessed in its harmless 
form by any of our friends, is ridiculous in the eyes 
of others ? 

PRO. Certainly it is ridiculous. 

soc. And do we not agree that ignorance is in 
itself a misfortune ? 

PRO. Yes, a great one. 

soc. And do we feel pleasure or pain when we 
laugh at it ? 

PRO. Pleasure, evidently. 

soc. Did we not say that pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of friends was caused by envy ? 

PRO. There can be no other cause. 

soc. Then our argument declares that when we 
laugh at the ridiculous qualities of our friends, we 
mix pleasure with pain, since we mix it with envy $ 
for we have agreed all along that envy is a pain of 
the soul, and that laughter is a pleasure, yet these 
two are present at the same time on such occasions. 

Pro. True. 

soc. So now our argument shows that in mourn- 
ings and tragedies and comedies, not merely on the 
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stage, but in all the tragedy and comedy of life, 
and in countless other ways, pain is mixed with 
pleasure. 

PRO. It is impossible not to agree with that, 
Socrates, even though one be most eager to main- 
tain the opposite opinion. 

soc. Again we mentioned anger, yearning, mourn- 
ing, love, jealousy, envy, and the like, as conditions 
in which we should find a mixture of the two elements 
we have now often named, did we not? 

PRO. Yes. 

soc. And we understand that all the details I 
have been describing just now are concerned only 
with sorrow and envy and anger ? 

PRO. Of course we understand that. 

soc. Then there are still many others of those 
conditions left for us to discuss. 

PRO. Yes, very many. 

soc. Now why do you particularly suppose I 
pointed out to you the mixture of pain and pleasure 
in comedy? Was it not for the sake of convincing 
you, because it is easy to show the mixture in love 
and fear and the rest, and because I thought that 
when you had made this example your own, you would 
relieve me from the necessity of discussing those 
other conditions in detail, and would simply accept 
the fact that in the affections of the body apart 
from the soul, of the soul apart from the body, and 
of the two in common, there are plentiful mixtures 
of pain and pleasure? So tell me; will you let me 
off, or will you keep on till midnight ? But I think 
I need say only a few words to induce you to let 
me off. I will agree to give you an account of all 
these matters to-morrow, but now I wish to steer 
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my bark towards the remaining points that are 
needful for the judgement which Philebus demands, 

PRO. Good, Socrates ; just finish what remains in 
any way you please. 

soc. Then after the mixed pleasures we should 
naturally and almost of necessity proceed in turn to 
the unmixed. 

Pro. Very good. 

soc. So I will turn to them and try to explain 
them; for I do not in the least agree with those 
who say that all pleasures are merely surcease from 
pain, but, as I said, I use them as witnesses to prove 
that some pleasures are apparent, but not in any 
way real, and that there are others which appear 
to be both great and numerous, but are really mixed 
up with pains and with cessations of the greatest 
pains and distresses of body and soul. 

pro. But what pleasures, Socrates, may rightly 
be considered true ? 

soc. Those arising from what are called beautiful 
colours, or from forms, most of those that arise from 
odours and sounds, in short all those the want of 
which is unfelt and painless, whereas the satisfaction 
furnished by them is felt by the senses, pleasant, 
and unmixed with pain. 

PRO. Once more, Socrates, what do you mean by 
this ? 

soc. My meaning is certainly not clear at the 
first glance, and I must try to make it so. For 
when I say beauty of form, I am trying to express, 
not what most people would understand by the 
words, such as the beauty of animals or of paintings, 
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but I mean, says the argument, the straight line 
and the circle and the plane and solid figures formed 
from these by turning-lathes and rulers and patterns 
of angles; perhaps you understand. For I assert 
that the beauty of these is not relative, like that of 
other things; but they are always absolutely beautiful 
by nature and have peculiar pleasures in no way 
subject to comparison with the pleasures of scratch- 
ing; and there are colours which possess beauty 
and pleasures of this character. Do you understand ? 

pro. I am trying to do so, Socrates ; and I hope 
you also will try to make your meaning still clearer. 

soc. I mean that those sounds which are smooth 
and clear and send forth a single pure note are 
beautiful, not relatively, but absolutely, and that 
there are pleasures which pertain to these by nature 
and result from them. 

PRO. Yes, that also is true. 

soc. The pleasures of smell are a less divine class ; 
but they have no necessary pains mixed with them, 
and wherever and in whatever we find this freedom 
from pain, I regard it always as a mark of similarity 
to those other pleasures. These, then, are two 
classes of the pleasures of which I am speaking. Do 
you understand me ? 

PRO. I understand. 

soc. And further let us add to these the pleasures 
of knowledge, if they appear to us not to have 
hunger for knowledge or pangs of such hunger as 
their source. 

PRO. | agree to that. 
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soc. Well, if men are full of knowledge and then 
lose it through forgetfulness, do you see any pains 
in the losses ? 

pro. Not by their inherent nature, but sometimes 
there is pain in reflecting on the event, when a man 
who has lost knowledge is pained by the lack of it. 

soc. True, my dear fellow, but just at present we 
are recounting natural feelings only, not reflection. 

PRO. Then you are right in saying that we feel 
no pain in the loss of knowledge. 

soc. Then we may say that these pleasures of 
knowledge are unmixed with pain and are felt not 
by the many but only by very few. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And now that we have fairly well separated 
the pure pleasures and those which may be pretty 
correctly called impure, let us add the further state- 
ment that the intense pleasures are without measure 
and those of the opposite sort have measure ; those 
which admit of greatness and intensity and are often 
or seldom great or intense we shall assign to the 
class of the infinite, which circulates more or less 
freely through the body and soul alike, and the others 
we shall assign to the class of the limited. 

PRO. Quite right, Socrates. 

soc. There is still another question about them to 
be considered. 

PRO. What is it ? 
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soc. What kind of thing is most closely related to 
truth? The pure and unadulterated, or the violent, 
the widespread, the great, and the sufficient ? 

PRO. What is your object, Socrates, in asking that 
question ? | 

soc. My object, Protarchus, is to leave no gap in 
my test of pleasure and knowledge, if some part of 
each of them is pure and some part impure, in order 
that each of them may offer itself for judgement in 
a condition of purity, and thus make the judgement 
easier for you and me and all our audience. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Very well, let us adopt that point of view 
towards all the classes which we call pure. First let 
us select one of them and examine it. 

PRO. Which shall we select ? 

soc. Let us first, if agreeable to you, consider 
whiteness. 

PRO. By all means. 

soc. How can we have purity in whiteness, and 
what purity? Is it the greatest and most wide- 
spread, or the most unmixed, that in which there is 
no trace of any other colour ? 

PRO. Clearly it is the most unadulterated. 

soc. Right. Shall we not, then, Protarchus, de- 
clare that this, and not the most numerous or the 
greatest, is both the truest and the most beautiful 
of all whitenesses ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Then we shall be perfectly right in saying 
that a little pure white is whiter and more beautiful 
and truer than a great deal of mixed white. 
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PRO. Perfectly right. 

soc. Well then, we shall have no need of many 
such examples in our discussion of pleasure; we 
see well enough from this one that any pleasure, 
however small or infrequent, if uncontaminated with 
pain, is pleasanter and more beautiful than a great or 
often repeated pleasure without purity. 

PRO. Most certainly ; and the example is sufficient. 

soc. Here is another point. Have we not often 
heard it said of pleasure that it is always a process 
or generation and that there is no state or existence 
of pleasure ? ‘There are some clever people who try 
to prove this theory to us, and we ought to be grateful 
to them. 

PRO. Well, what then ? 

soc. I will explain this whole matter, Protarchus, 
by asking questions. 

PRO. Go on; ask your questions. 

soc. There are two parts of existence, the one 
self-existent, the other always desiring something 
else. 

PRO. What do you mean? What are these two? 

soc. The one is by nature more imposing, the 
other inferior. 

PRO. Speak still more plainly. 

soc. We have seen beloved boys who are fair and 
good, and brave lovers of them. 

PRO. Yes, no doubt of it. 

soc. Try to find another pair like these in all the 
relations we are speaking of. 

PRO. Must I say it a third time ? Please tell your 
meaning more plainly, Socrates. 
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soc. It is no riddle, Protarchus ; the talk is merely 
jesting with us and means that one part of existences 
always exists for the sake of something, and the 
other part is that for the sake of which the former 
is always coming into being. 

PRO. I can hardly understand after all your re- 
petition. 

soc. Perhaps, my boy, you will understand better 
as the discussion proceeds. 

Pro. I hope so. 

soc. Let us take another pair. 

pro. What are they ? 

soc. One is the generation of all things (the 
process of coming into being), the other is existence 
or being. 

PRO. I accept your two, generation and being. 

soc. Quite right. Now which of these shall we 
say is for the sake of the other, generation for the 
sake of being, or being for the sake of generation ? 

PRO. You are now asking whether that which is 
called being is what it is for the sake of generation? 

soc. Yes, plainly. 

PRO. For Heaven's sake, is this the kind of ques- 
tion you keep asking me, “ Tell me, Protarchus, 
whether you think shipbuilding is for the sake of 
ships, or ships for the sake of shipbuilding,” and all 
that sort of thing ? 

soc. Yes, that is just what I mean, Protarchus. 

PRO. Then why did you not answer it yourself, 
Socrates ? 

soc. There is no reason why I should not ; but I 
want you to take part in the discussion. 
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PRO. Certainly. 

soc. I say that drugs and all sorts of instruments 
and materials are always employed for the sake of 
production or generation, but that every instance of 
generation is for the sake of some being or other, 
and generation in general is for the sake of being in 
general. 

PRO. That is very clear. 

soc. Then pleasure, if it is a form of generation, 
would be generated for the sake of some form of 
being. 

PRO. Of course. 

soc. Now surely that for the sake of which any- 
thing is generated is in the class of the good, and 
that which is generated for the sake of something 
else, my friend, must be placed in another class. 

PRO. Most undeniably. 

soc. Then if pleasure is a form of generation, we 
shall be right in placing it in a class other than that 
of the good, shall we not ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. Then, as I said when we began to discuss 
this point, we ought to be grateful to him who 
pointed out that there is only a generation, but no 
existence, of pleasure ; for he is clearly making a 
laughing-stock of those who assert that pleasure is 
a good. 

PRO. Yes, most emphatically. 

soc. And he will also surely make a laughing- 
stock of all those who find their highest end in forms 
of generation. 

pro. How is that, and to whom do you refer ? 

soc. To those who, when cured of hunger or thirst 
or any of the troubles which are cured by generation, 
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are pleased because of the generation, as if it were 
pleasure, and say that they would not wish to live 
without thirst and hunger and the like, if they could 
not experience the feelings which follow after them. 

PRO. That seems to be their view. 

soc. We should all agree that the opposite of 
generation is destruction, should we not ? 

PRO. Inevitably. 

soc. And he who chooses as they do would be 
choosing destruction and generation, not that third 
life in which there was neither pleasure nor pain, 
but only the purest possible thought. 

pro. It is a great absurdity, as it appears, Socrates, 
to tell us that pleasure is a good. 

soc. Yes, a great absurdity, and let us go still 
further. 

PRO. How? 

soc. Is it not absurd to say that there is nothing 
good in the body or many other things, but only in 
the soul, and that in the soul the only good is 
pleasure, and that courage and self-restraint and 
understanding and all the other good things of the 
soul are nothing of the sort; and beyond all this 
to be obliged to say that he who is not feeling 
pleasure, and is feeling pain, is bad when he feels 
pain, though he be the best of men, and that he who 
feels pleasure is, when he feels pleasure, the more 
excellent in virtue the greater the pleasure he feels ? 

pro. All that, Socrates, is the height of absurdity. 

soc. Now let us not undertake to subject pleasure 
to every possible test and then be found to give 
mind and knowledge very gentle treatment. Let 
us rather strike them boldly everywhere to see if 
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their metal rings unsound at any point ; so we shall 
find out what is by nature purest in them, and then 
we can make use of the truest elements of these and 
of pleasure to form our judgement of both. 

Pro. Right. 

soc. Well, then, one part of knowledge is pro- 
ductive, the other has to do with education and 
support. Is that true? 

PRO. It is. 

soc. Let us first consider whether in the manual 
arts one part is more allied to knowledge, and the 
other less, and the one should be regarded as purest, 
the other as less pure. 

PRO. Yes, we ought to consider that. 

soc. And should the ruling elements of each of 
them be separated and distinguished from the 
rest ? 

PRO. What are they, and how can they be separ- 
ated ? 

soc. For example, if arithmetic and the sciences 
of measurement and weighing were taken away 
from all arts, what was left of any of them would 
be, so to speak, pretty worthless. 

PRO. Yes, pretty worthless. 

soc. All that would be left for us would be to 
conjecture and to drill the perceptions by practice 
and experience, with the additional use of the powers 
of guessing, which are commonly called arts and 
acquire their efficacy by practice and toil. 

PRO. That is undeniable. 

soc. Take music first ; it is full of this; it attains 
harmony by guesswork based on practice, not by 
measurement ; and flute music throughout tries to 
find the pitch of each note as it is produced by guess, 
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so that the amount of uncertainty mixed up in it is 
great, and the amount of certainty small. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. And we shall find that medicine and agri- 
culture and piloting and generalship are all in the 
same case. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. But the art of building, I believe, employs 
the greatest number of measures and instruments 
which give it great accuracy and make it more 
scientific than most arts. 

PRO. In what way ? 

soc. In shipbuilding and house-building, and 
many other branches of wood-working. For the 
artisan uses a rule, I imagine, a lathe, compasses, 
a chalk-line, and an ingenious instrument called a 
vice. 

PRO. Certainly, Socrates ; you are right. 

soc. Let us, then, divide the arts, as they are 
called, into two kinds, those which resemble music, 
and have less accuracy in their works, and those 
which, like building, are more exact. 

PRO. Agreed. 

soc. And of these the most exact are the arts 
which I just now mentioned first. 

PRO. I think you mean arithmetic and the other 
arts you mentioned with it just now. 

soc. Certainly. But, Protarchus, ought not these 
to be divided into two kinds? What do you say? 

PRO. What kinds? 

soc. Are there not two kinds of arithmetic, that 
of the people and that of philosophers ? 
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pro. How can one kind of arithmetic be distin- 
guished from the other ? 

soc. The distinction is no small one, Protarchus. 
For some arithmeticians reckon unequal units, for 
instance, two armies and two oxen and two very 
small or incomparably large units; whereas others 
refuse to agree with them unless each of countless 
units is declared to differ not at all from each and 
every other unit. 

PRO. You are certainly quite right in saying that 
there is a great difference between the devotees of 
arithmetic, so it is reasonable to assume that it is 
of two kinds. 

soc. And how about the arts of reckoning and 
measuring as they are used in building and in trade 
when compared with philosophical geometry and 
elaborate computations—shall we speak of each of 
these as one or as two? 

PRO. On the analogy of the previous example, I 
should say that each of them was two. 

soc. Right. But do you understand why I intro- 
duced this subject ? 

PRO. Perhaps; but I wish you would give the 
answer to your question. 

soc. This discussion of ours is now, I think, no 
less than when we began it, seeking a counterpart 
of pleasure, and therefore it has introduced the 
present subject and is considering whether there is 
one kind of knowledge purer than another, as one 
pleasure is purer than another. 

PRO. That is very clear; it was evidently intro- 
duced with that object. 

soc. Well, had not the discussion already found 
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in what preceded that the various arts had various 
purposes and various degrees of exactness ? 

pro, Certainly. 

soc. And after having given an art a single name 
in what has preceded, thereby making us think that 
it was a single art, does not the discussion now assume 
that the same art is two and ask whether the art of 
the philosophers or that of the non-philosophers 
possesses the higher degree of clearness and purity ? 

Pro. Yes, I think that is just the question it asks. 

soc. Then what reply shall we make, Protarchus ? 

PRO. Socrates, we have found a marvellously great 
difference in the clearness of different kinds of 
knowledge. 

soc. That will make the reply easier, will it not ? 

PRO. Yes, to be sure; and let our reply be this, 
that the arithmetical and metrical arts far surpass the 
others and that of these the arts which are stirred by 
the impulse of the true philosophers are immeasurably 
superior in accuracy and truth about measures and 
numbers. 

soc. We accept that as our judgement, and relying 
upon you we make this confident reply to those who 
are clever in straining arguments 

PRO. What reply ? 

soc. That there are two arts of arithmetic and two 
of measuring, and many other arts which, like these, 
are twofold in this way, but possess a single name 
in common. 

PRO. Let us give this answer, Socrates, to those 
who you say are clever; I hope we shall have luck 
with it. 
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soc. These, then, we say, are the most exact arts 
or sciences ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. But the art of dialectic would spurn us, 
Protarchus, if we should judge that any other art is 
preferable to her. 

PRO. But what is the art to which this name 
belongs ? 

soc. Clearly anybody can recognize the art I 
mean; for I am confident that all men who have 
any intellect whatsoever believe that the knowledge 
which has to do with being, reality, and eternal 
immutability is the truest kind of knowledge. What 
do you think, Protarchus ? 

PRO. I have often heard Gorgias constantly main- 
tain that the art of persuasion surpasses all others ; 
for this, he said, makes all things subject to itself, 
not by force, but by their free will, and is by far the 
best of all arts ; so now I hardly like to oppose either 
him or you. 

soc. It seems to me that you wanted to speak 
and threw down your arms out of modesty. 

PRO. Very well; have it as you like. 

soc. Is it my fault that you have misunderstood ? 

PRO. Misunderstood what ? 

soc. My question, dear Protarchus, was not as yet 
what art or science surpasses all others by being the 
greatest and best and most useful to us: what I am 
trying to find out at present is which art, however 
little and of little use, has the greatest regard for 
clearness, exactness, and truth. See; you will not 
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make Gorgias angry if you grant that his art is 
superior for the practical needs of men, but say that 
the study of which I spoke is superior in the matter 
of the most perfect truth, just as I said in speaking 
about the white that if it was small and pure it was 
superior to that which was great but impure. Now, 
therefore, with careful thought and due consideration, 
paying attention neither to the usefulness nor to the 
reputation of any arts or sciences, but to that faculty 
of our souls, if such there be, which by its nature 
loves the truth and does all things for the sake of 
the truth, let us examine this faculty and say whether 
it is most likely to possess mind and intelligence in 
the greatest purity, or we must look for some other 
faculty which has more valid claims. 

PRO. I am considering, and I think it is difficult 
to concede that any other science or art cleaves 
more closely to truth than this. 

soc. In saying that, did you bear in mind that the 
arts in general, and the men who devote themselves 
to them, make use of opinion and persistently in- 
vestigate things which have to do with opinion? 
And even if they think they are studying nature, 
they are spending their lives in the study of the 
things of this world, the manner of their production, 
their action, and the forces to which they are sub- 
jected. Is not that true? 

PRO. Yes, it is. 

soc. Such thinkers, then, toil to discover, not 
eternal verities, but transient productions of the 
present, the future, or the past ? 
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PRO. Perfectly true. 

soc. And can we say that any of these things 
becomes certain, if tested by the touchstone of 
strictest truth, since none of them ever was, will be, 
or is in the same state ? 

PRO. Of course not. 

soc. How can we gain anything fixed whatsoever 
about things which have no fixedness whatsoever ? 

PRO. In no way, as it seems to me. 

soc. Then no mind or science which is occupied 
with them possesses the most perfect truth. 

PRO. No, it naturally does not. 

soc. Then we must dismiss the thought of you 
and me and Gorgias and Philebus, and make this 
solemn declaration on the part of our argument. 

PRO. What is the solemn declaration ? 

soc. That fixed and pure and true and what we 
call unalloyed knowledge has to do with the things 
which are eternally the same without change or 
mixture, or with that which is most akin to them 3 
and all other things are to be regarded as secondary 
and inferior. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. And of the names applied to such matters, 
it would be fairest to give the finest names to the 
finest things, would it not ? 

PRO. That is reasonable. 

soc. Are not mind, then, and wisdom the names 
which we should honour most ? 
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PRO. Yes. 

soc. Then these names are applied most accu- 
rately and correctly to cases of contemplation of 
true being. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And these are precisely the names which I 
brought forward in the first place as parties to our 
suit. 

PRO. Yes, of course they are, Socrates. 

soc. Very well. As to the mixture of wisdom and 
pleasure, if anyone were to say that we are like 
artisans, with the materials before us from which to 
create our work, the simile would be a good one. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And is it, then, our next task to try to make 
the mixture ? | 

PRO. Surely. 

soc. Would it not be better first to repeat certain 
things and recall them to our minds ? 

PRO. What things ? 

soc. Those which we mentioned before. I think 
the proverb “ we ought to repeat twice and even 
three times that which is good ” is an excellent one. 

PRO. Surely. 

soc. Well then, in God’s name; I think this is 
the gist of our discussion. 

PRO. What is it ? 

soc. Philebus says that pleasure is the true goal 
of every living being and that all ought to aim at 
it, and that therefore this is also the good for all, 
and the two designations “ good ” and “ pleasant ” 
are properly and essentially one ; Socrates, however, 
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says that they are not one, but two in fact as in 
name, that the good and the pleasant differ from 
one another in nature, and that wisdom’s share in 
the good is greater than pleasure’s. Is not and was 
not that what was said, Protarchus ? 

Pro. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And furthermore, is not and was not this a 
point of agreement among us? 

PRO. What? 

soc. That the nature of the good differs from all 
else in this respect. 

PRO. In what respect ? 

soc. That whatever living being possesses the good 
always, altogether, and in all ways, has no further 
need of anything, but is perfectly sufficient. We 
agreed to that ? 

PRO. We did. 

soc. And then we tried in thought to separate 
each from the other and apply them to individual 
lives, pleasure unmixed with wisdom and likewise 
wisdom which had not the slightest alloy of pleasure ? 

PRO. Yes. : 

soc. And did we think then that either of them 
would be sufficient for any one ? 

PRO. By no means. 

soc. And if we made any mistake at that time, 
let any one now take up the question again. Assum- 
ing that memory, wisdom, knowledge, and true 
opinion belong to the same class, let him ask whether 
anyone would wish to have or acquire anything 
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be it never so abundant or intense, if he could have 
no true opinion that he is pleased, no knowledge 
whatsoever of what he has felt, and not even the 
slightest memory of the feeling. And let him ask 
in the same way about wisdom, whether anyone 
would wish to have wisdom without any, even the 
slightest, pleasure rather than with some pleasures, 
or all pleasures without wisdom rather than with 
some wisdom. 

PRO. That is impossible, Socrates ; it is useless to 
ask the same question over and over again. 

soc. Then the perfect, that which is to be desired 
by all and is altogether good, is neither of these ? 

pro. Certainly not. 

soc. We must, then, gain a clear conception of 
the good, or at least an outline of it, that we may, as 
we said, know to what the second place is to be 
assigned. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. And have we not found a road which leads 
to the good ? 

PRO. What road ? 

soc. If you were looking for a particular man and 
first found out correctly where he lived, you would 
have made great progress towards finding him whom 
you sought. 

PRO. Yes, certainly. 

soc. And just now we received an indication, as 
we did in the beginning, that we must seek the good, 
not in the unmixed, but in the mixed life. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Surely there is greater hope that the object 
of our search will be clearly present in the well 
mixed life than in the life which is not well mixed ? 
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PRO. Far greater. 

soc. Let us make the mixture, Protarchus, with 
a prayer to the gods, to Dionysus or Hephaestus, or 
whoever he be who presides over the mixing. 

PRO. By all means. 

soc. We are like wine-pourers, and beside us are 
fountains—that of pleasure may be likened to a 
fount of honey, and the sober, wineless fount of 
wisdom to one of pure, health-giving water—of which 
we must do our best to mix as well as possible. 

PRO. Certainly we must. 

soc. Before we make the mixture, tell me : should 
we be most likely to succeed by mixing all pleasure 
with all wisdom ? 

PRO. Perhaps. 

soc. But that is not safe; and I think I can offer 
a plan by which we can make our mixture with less 
risk. 

PRO. What is it P 

soc. We found, I believe, that one pleasure was 
greater than another and one art more exact than 
another ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. And knowledge was of two kinds, one turning 
its eyes towards transitory things, the other towards 
things which neither come into being nor pass away, 
but are the same and immutable for ever. Consider- 
ing them with a view to truth, we judged that the 
latter was truer than the former. 

PRO. That is quite right. 

soc. Then what if we first mix the truest sections 
of each and see whether, when mixed together, they 
are capable of giving us the most adorable life, 
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or whether we still need something more and 
different ? 

PRO. I think that is what we should do. 

soc. Let us assume, then, a man who possesses 
wisdom about the nature of justice itself, and reason 
in accordance with his wisdom, and has the same 
kind of knowledge of all other things. 

PRO. Agreed. 

soc. Now will this man have sufficient knowledge, 
if he is master of the theory of the divine circle and 
sphere, but is ignorant of our human sphere and 
human circles, even when he uses these and other 
kinds of rules or patterns in building houses ? 

PRO. We call that a ridiculous state of intellect in 
a man, Socrates, which is concerned only with divine 
knowledge. 

soc. What? Do you mean to say that the un- 
certain and impure art of the false rule and circle is 
to be put into our mixture ? 

PRO. Yes, that is inevitable, if any man is ever to 
find his own way home. 

soc. And must we add music, which we said a 
little while ago was full of guesswork and imitation 
and lacked purity ? 

PRO. Yes, I think we must, if our life is to be life 
at all. 

soc. Shall I, then, like a doorkeeper who is pushed 
and hustled by a mob, give up, open the door, and 
let all the kinds of knowledge stream in, the impure 
mingling with the pure ? 

PRO. I do not know, Socrates, what harm it can do 
a man to take in all the other kinds of knowledge if 
he has the first. 
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soc. Shall I, then, let them all flow into what 
Homer! very poetically calls the mingling of the 
vales ? 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. They are let in ; and now we must turn again 
to the spring of pleasure. For our original plan for 
making the mixture, by taking first the true parts, 
did not succeed ; because of our love of knowledge, 
we let all kinds of knowledge in together before 
pleasure. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. So now it is time for us to consider about 
pleasures also, whether these, too, shall be all let 
loose together, or we shall let only the true ones 
loose at first. 

PRO. It is much safer to let loose the true first. 

soc. We will let them loose, then. But what 
next? If there are any necessary pleasures, as there 
were kinds of knowledge, must we not mix them with 
the true? 

PRO. Of course; the necessary pleasures must 
certainly be added. 

soc. And as we said it was harmless and useful 
to know all the arts throughout our life, if we now 
say the same of pleasures—that is, if it is advan- 
tageous and harmless for us to enjoy all pleasures 
throughout life—they must all form part of the 
mixture. 

PRO. What shall we say about these pleasures, 
and what shall we do? 

soc. There is no use in asking us, Protarchus ; 
we must ask the pleasures and the arts and sciences 
themselves about one another. 
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PRO. What shall we ask them ? 

soc. “ Dear ones—whether you should be called 
pleasures or by any other name—would you choose 
to dwell with all wisdom, or with none at all?” I 
think only one reply is possible. 

PRO. What is it ? 

soc. What we said before: “ For any class to be 
alone, solitary, and unalloyed is neither altogether 
possible nor is it profitable ; but of all classes, com- 
paring them one with another, we think the best to 
live with is the knowledge of all other things and, 
so far as is possible, the perfect knowledge of our 
individual selves.” 

PRO. © Your reply is excellent,” we shall tell them. 

soc. Right. And next we must turn to wisdom 
and mind, and question them. We shall ask them, 
“ Do you want any further pleasures in the mixture ? ” 
And they might reply, “ What pleasures ? ” 

PRO. Quite likely. 

soc. Then we should go on to say: “ In addition 
to those true pleasures, do you want the greatest 
and most intense pleasures also to dwell with you ? ” 
“ How can we want them, Socrates,” they might 
perhaps say, “since they contain countless hind- 
rances for us, inasmuch as they disturb with madden- 
ing pleasures the souls of men in which we dwell, 
thereby preventing us from being born at all, and 
utterly destroying for the most part, through the 
carelessness and forgetfulness which they engender, 
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those of our children which are born? But the true 
and pure pleasures, of which you spoke, you must 
consider almost our own by nature, and also those 
which are united with health and self-restraint, and 
furthermore all those which are handmaids of virtue 
in general and follow everywhere in its train as if 
it were a god,—add these to the mixture; but as 
for the pleasures which follow after folly and all 
baseness, it would be very senseless for anyone who 
desires to discover the most beautiful and most 
restful mixture or compound, and to try to learn 
which of its elements is good in man and the universe, 
and what we should divine its nature to be, to mix 
these with mind.” Shall we not say that this reply 
which mind has now made for itself and memory and 
right opinion is wise and reasonable ? 

pro. Certainly. 

soc. But another addition is surely necessary, 
without which nothing whatsoever can ever come 
into being. 

pro. What is it ? 

soc. That in which there is no admixture of truth 
can never truly come into being or exist. 

pro. No, of course not. 

soc. No. But if anything is still wanting in our 
mixture, you and Philebus must speak of it. For to 
me it seems that our argument is now completed, as 
it were an incorporeal order which shall rule nobly a 
living body. 

pro. And you may say, Socrates, that I am of the 
same opinion. 
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soc. And if we were to say that we are now in 
the vestibule of the good and of the dwelling of the 
good, should we not be speaking the truth after a 
fashion ? 

PRO. | certainly think so. 

soc. What element, then, of the mixture would 
appear to us to be the most precious and also the 
chief cause why such a state is beloved of all? 
When we have discovered this, we will then consider 
whether it is more closely attached and more akin 
to pleasure or to mind in the universe. 

PRO. Right; for that is most serviceable to us in 
forming our judgement. 

soc. And it is quite easy to see the cause which 
makes any mixture whatsoever either of the highest 
value or of none at all. 

PRO. What do you mean? 

soc. Why, everybody knows that. 

PRO. Knows what? 

soc. That any compound, however made, which 
lacks measure and proportion, must necessarily de- 
stroy its components and first of all itself; for it is 
in truth no compound, but an uncompounded jumble, 
and is always a misfortune to those who possess it. 

PRO. Perfectly true. 

soc. So now the power of the good has taken 
refuge in the nature of the beautiful ; for measure 
and proportion are everywhere identified with beauty 
and virtue. 
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soc. We said that truth also was mingled with 
them in the compound. 

PRO. Certainly. 

soc. Then if we cannot catch the good with the 
aid of one idea, let us run it down with three—beauty, 
proportion, and truth, and let us say that these, 
considered as one, may more properly than all other 
components of the mixture be regarded as the cause, 
and that through the goodness of these the mixture 
itself has been made good. 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. So now, Protarchus, any one would be able 
to judge about pleasure and wisdom, and to decide 
which of them is more akin to the highest good and 
of greater value among men and gods. 

PRO. That is clear; but still it is better to carry 
on the discussion to the end. 

soc. Let us, then, judge each of the three sep- 
arately in its relation to pleasure and mind ; for it is 
our duty to see to which of the two we shall assign 
each of them as more akin. 

PRO. You refer to beauty, truth, and measure ? 

soc. Yes. Take truth first, Protarchus; take it 
and look at the three—mind, truth, and pleasure ; 
take plenty of time, and answer to yourself whether 
pleasure or mind is more akin to truth. 

pro. Why take time? For the difference, to my 
mind, is great. For pleasure is the greatest of im- 
postors, and the story goes that in the pleasures of 
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love, which are said to be the greatest, perjury is 
even pardoned by the gods, as if the pleasures were 
like children, utterly devoid of all sense. But mind 
is either identical with truth or of all things most 
like it and truest. 

soc. Next, then, consider measure in the same 
way, and see whether pleasure possesses more of it 
than wisdom, or wisdom than pleasure. 

PRO. That also is an easy thing to consider. For 
I think nothing in the world could be found more 
immoderate than pleasure and its transports, and 
nothing more in harmony with measure than mind 
and knowledge. 

soc. You are right. However, go on and tell about 
the third. Has mind or pleasure the greater share 
in beauty, so that mind is fairer than pleasure, or the 
other way round ? 

PRO. But Socrates, no one, either asleep or awake, 
ever saw or knew wisdom or mind to be or become 
unseemly at any time or in any way whatsoever, now 
or in the future. 

soc. Right. 

PRO. But pleasures, and the greatest pleasures at 
that, when we see any one enjoying them and ob- 
serve the ridiculous or utterly disgraceful element 
which accompanies them, fill us with a sense of 
shame; we put them out of sight and hide them, so 
far as possible ; we confine everything of that sort 
to the night time, as unfit for the sight of day. 

soc. Then you will proclaim everywhere, Prot- 
archus, by messengers to the absent and by speech 
to those present, that pleasure is not the first of 
possessions, nor even the second, but first the eternal 
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nature has chosen measure, moderation, fitness, and 
all which is to be considered similar to these. 

PRO. That appears to result from what has now 
been said. 

soc. Second, then, comes proportion, beauty, per- 
fection, sufficiency, and all that belongs to that class. 

PRO. Yes, so it appears. 

soc. And if youcount mind and wisdomas the third, 
you will, I prophesy, not wander far from the truth. 

PRO. That may be. 

soc. And will you not put those properties fourth 
which we said belonged especially to the soul— 
sciences, arts, and true opinions they are called— 
and say that these come after the first three, and 
are fourth, since they are more akin than pleasure 
to the good? 

PRO. Perhaps. 

soc. And fifth, those pleasures which we separated 
and classed as painless, which we called pure pleasures 
of the soul itself, those which accompany knowledge 
and, sometimes, perceptions ? 

PRO. May be. 

soc. “ But with the sixth generation,” says 
Orpheus, “cease the rhythmic song.” It seems 
that our discussion, too, is likely to cease with the 
sixth decision. So after this nothing remains for us 
but to give our discussion a sort of head. 

Pro. Yes, that should be done. 

soc. Come then, let us for the third time call the 
same argument to witness before Zeus the saviour, 
and proceed. 
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pro. What argument ? 

soc. Philebus declared that pleasure was entirely 
and in all respects the good. 

PRO. Apparently, Socrates, when you said “ the 
third time” just now, you meant that we must 
take up our argument again from the beginning. 

soc. Yes; but let us hear what follows. For I, 
perceiving the truths which I have now been detail- 
ing, and annoyed by the theory held not only by 
Philebus but by many thousands of others, said that 
mind was a far better and more excellent thing for 
human life than pleasure. 

PRO. True. 

soc. But suspecting that there were many other 
things to be considered, I said that if anything should 
be found better than these two, I should support 
mind against pleasure in the struggle for the second 
place, and even the second place would be lost by 
pleasure. 

PRO. Yes, that is what you said. | 

soc. And next it was most sufficiently proved that 
each of these two was insufficient. 

PRO. Very true. 

soc. In this argument, then, both mind and 
pleasure were set aside; neither of them is the 
absolute good, since they are devoid of self-suffi- 
ciency, adequacy, and perfection ? 

PRO. Quite right. 

soc. And on the appearance of a third competitor, 
better than either of these, mind is now found to be 
ten thousand times more akin than pleasure to the 
victor. 

PRO. Certainly. 
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soc. Then, according to the judgement which has 
now been given by our discussion, the power of 
pleasure would be fifth. 

PRO. So it seems. 

soc. But not first, even if all the cattle and horses 
and other beasts in the world, in their pursuit of 
enjoyment, so assert. Trusting in them, as augurs 
trust in birds, the many judge that pleasures are the 
greatest blessings in life, and they imagine that the 
lusts of beasts are better witnesses than are the 
aspirations and thoughts inspired by the philosophic 
muse. 

pro. Socrates, we all now declare that what you 
have said is perfectly true. 

soc. Then you will let me go? 

pro. There is still a little left, Socrates. I am 
sure you will not give up before we do, and I will 
remind you of what remains. 
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FR. Where have you been now, Socrates? Ah, but 
of course you have been in chase of Alcibiades and his 
youthful beauty! Well, only the other day, as I 
looked at him, I thought him still handsome as a 
man—for a man he is, Socrates, between you and 
me, and with quite a growth of beard. 

soc. And what of that? Do you mean to say you 
do not approve of Homer,! who said that youth has 
highest grace in him whose beard is appearing, as 
now in the case of Alcibiades ? 

FR. Then how is the affair at present? Have you 
been with him just now? And how is the young 
man treating you? 

soc. Quite well, I considered, and especially so to- 
day : for he spoke a good deal on my side, supporting 
me in a discussion—in fact I have only just left him, 
However, there is a strange thing I have to tell you : 
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although he was present, I not merely paid him no 
attention, but at times forgot him altogether. 

FR. Why, what can have happened between you 
and him? Something serious! For surely you did 
not find anyone else of greater beauty there,—no, 
not in our city. 

soc. Yes, of far greater. | 

FR. What do you say? One of our people, or a 
foreigner ? 

soc. A foreigner. 

FR. Of what city ? 

soc. Abdera. | 

FR. And you found this foreigner so beautiful that 
he appeared to you of greater beauty than the son 
of Cleinias ? 

soc. Why, my good sir, must not the wisest 
appear more beautiful ? 

FR. Do you mean it was some wise man that you 
met just now? 

soc. Nay, rather the wisest of our generation, I 
may tell you, if “ wisest ” is what you agree to call 
Protagoras. 

FR. Ah, what a piece of news! Protagoras come 
to town ! 

soc. Yes, two days ago. 

FR. And it was his company that you left just 
now ? 

soc. Yes, and a great deal I said to him, and he 
to me. 

FR. Then do let us hear your account of the con- 
versation at once, if you are disengaged: take my 
boy’s place,! and sit here. 

soc. Very good; indeed, I shall be obliged to 


you, if you will listen. 
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FR. And we also to you, I assure you, if you will 
tell us. 

soc. A twofold obligation. Well now, listen. 

During this night just past, in the small hours, 
Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus and brother of 
Phason, knocked violently at my door with his stick, 
and when they opened to him he came hurrying in 
at once and calling to me in a loud voice : Socrates, 
are you awake, or sleeping? Then I, recognizing 
his voice, said: Hippocrates, hallo! Some news to 
break to me? Only good news, he replied. Tell 
it, and welcome, I said: what is it, and what business 
brings you here at such an hour? Protagoras has 
come, he said, standing at my side. Yes, two days 
ago, I said: have you only just heard? Yes, by 
Heaven! he replied, last evening. With this he 
groped about for the bedstead, and sitting down by 
my feet he said : It was in the evening, after I had 
got in very late from Oenoë. My boy Satyrus, you 
see, had run away : I meant to let you know I was 
going in chase of him, but some other matter put it 
out of my head. On my return, when we had finished 
dinner and were about to retire, my brother told me, 
only then, that Protagoras had come. I made an 
effort, even at that hour, to get to you at once, but 
came to the conclusion that it was too late at night. 
But as soon as I had slept off my fatigue I got up 
at once and made my way straight here. Then I, 
noting the man’s gallant spirit and the flutter he 
was in, remarked : Well, what is that to you? Has 
Protagoras wronged you? At this he laughed and, 
Yes, by the gods! he said, by being the only wise 
man, and not making me one. But, by Zeus! I 
said, if you give him a fee and win him over he will 
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make you wise too. Would to Zeus and all the 
gods, he exclaimed, only that were needed! I 
should not spare either my own pocket or those of 
my friends. But it is on this very account I have 
come to you now, to see if you will have a talk with 
him on my behalf: for one thing, I am too young 
to do it myself; and for another, I have never yet 
seen Protagoras nor heard him speak a word—I was 
but a child when he paid us his previous visit. You 
know, Socrates, how everyone praises the man and 
tells of his mastery of speech: let us step over to 
him at once, to make sure of finding him in; he is 
staying, so I was told, with Callias, son of Hipponicus. 
Now, let us be going. To this I replied: We had 
better not go there yet, my good friend, it is so 
very early : let us rise and turn into the court here, 
and spend the time strolling there till daylight 
comes ; after that we can go. Protagoras, you see, 
spends most of his time indoors, so have no fear, we 
shall find him in all right, most likely. 

So then we got up and strolled in the court ; and 
I, to test Hippocrates’ grit, began examining him 
with a few questions. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, 
in your present design of going to Protagoras and 
paying him money as a fee for his services to your- 
self, to whom do you consider you are resorting, and 
what is it that you are to become? Suppose, for 
example, you had taken it into your head to call on 
your namesake Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, 
and pay him money as your personal fee, and suppose 
someone asked you—Tell me, Hippocrates, in pur- 
posing to pay a fee to Hippocrates, what do you 
consider him to be? How would you answer that? 

A doctor, I would say. 
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And what would you intend to become ? 

A doctor, he replied. 

And suppose you had a mind toapproach Polycleitus 
the Argive or Pheidias the Athenian and pay them a 
personal fee, and somebody asked you—What is it 
that you consider Polycleitus or Pheidias to be, that 
you are minded to pay them this money? What 
would your answer be to that? 

Sculptors, I would reply. 

And what would you intend to become ? 

Obviously, a sculptor. 

Very well then, I said ; you and I will go now to 
Protagoras, prepared to pay him money as your fee, 
from our own means if they are adequate for the 
purpose of prevailing on him, but if not, then drawing 
on our friends’ resources to make up the sum. Now 
if anyone, observing our extreme earnestness in the 
matter, should ask us,—Pray, Socrates and Hippo- 
crates, what is it that you take Protagoras to be, 
when you purpose to pay him money ? What should 
we reply to him? What is the other name that we 
commonly hear attached to Protagoras? They call 
Pheidias a sculptor and Homer a poet: what title 
do they give Protagoras ? 

A sophist, to be sure, Socrates, is what they call 
him. 

Then we go to him and pay him the money as a 
sophist ? 

Certainly. 

Now suppose someone asked you this further 
question: And what is it that you yourself hope to 
become when you go to Protagoras ? 

To this he replied with a blush—for by then there 
was a glimmer of daylight by which I could see him 
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quite clearly—If it is like the previous cases, ob- 
viously, to become a sophist. 

In Heaven’s name, I said, would you not be 
ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as 
a sophist P 

Yes, on my soul I should, Socrates, if I am to 
speak my real thoughts. 

Yet after all, Hippocrates, perhaps it is not this 
sort of learning that you expect to get from Prot- 
agoras, but rather the sort you had from your 
language-master, your harp-teacher, and your sports- 
instructor ; for when you took your lessons from 
each of these it was not in the technical way, with 
a view to becoming a professional, but for education, 
as befits a private gentleman. 

I quite agree, he said ;. it is rather this kind of 
iearning that one gets from Protagoras. 

Then are you aware what you are now about to 
do, or is it not clear to you? I asked. 

To what do you refer ? 

I mean your intention of submitting your soul to 
the treatment of a man who, as you say, is a sophist ; 
and as to what a sophist really is, I shall be surprised 
if you can tell me. And yet, if you are ignorant of 
this, you cannot know to whom you are entrusting 
your soul,—whether it is to something good or to 
something evil. 

I really think, he said, that I know. 

Then tell me, please, what you consider a sophist 
to be. 

I should say, he replied, from what the name 
implies, that he is one who has knowledge of wise 
matters. 

Well, I went on, we are able to say this of painters 
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also, and of carpenters,—that they are the persons 
who have knowledge of wise matters; and if some- 
one asked us for what those matters are wise, of 
which painters have knowledge, I suppose we should 
tell him that they are wise for the production of 
likenesses, and similarly with the rest. But if he 
should ask for what the matters of the sophist are 
wise, how should we answer him? What sort of 
workmanship is he master of ? 

How should we describe him, Socrates,—as a 
master of making one a clever speaker ? 

Perhaps, I replied, we should be speaking the 
truth, but yet not all the truth; for our answer still 
calls for a question, as to the subject on which the 
sophist makes one a clever speaker: just as the harp- 
player makes one clever, I presume, at speaking on 
the matter of which he gives one knowledge, namely 
harp-playing,—you agree to that? 

Yes. 

Well, about what does the sophist make one a 
clever speaker ? 

Clearly it must be the same thing as that of which 
he gives one knowledge. 

So it would seem : now what is this thing, of which 
the sophist himself has knowledge and gives know- 
ledge to his pupil ? 

Ah, there, in good faith, he said, I fail to find 
you an answer. 

I then went on to say: Now tell me, are you 
aware upon what sort of hazard you are going to 
stake your soul? If you had to entrust your body to 
someone, taking the risk of its being made better or 
worse, you would first consider most carefully whether 
you ought to entrust it or not, and would seek the 
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advice of your friends and relations and ponder it 
for a number of days: but in the case of your soul, 
which you value much more highly than your body, 
and on which depends the good or ill condition of 
all your affairs, according as it is made better or 
worse, would you omit to consult first with either 
your father or your brother or one of us your com- 
rades,—as to whether or no you should entrust your 
very soul to this newly-arrived foreigner ; but choose 
rather, having heard of him in the evening, as you 
say, and coming to me at dawn, to make no mention 
of this question, and take no counsel upon it— 
whether you ought to entrust yourself to him or not 
and are ready to spend your own substance and that 
of your friends, in the settled conviction that at all 
costs you must converse with Protagoras, whom you 
neither know, as you tell me, nor have ever met in 
argument before, and whom you call “ sophist,” in 
patent ignorance of what this sophist may be tc 
whom you are about to entrust yourself ? 

When he heard this he said : It seems so, Socrates, 
by what you say. 

Then can it be, Hippocrates, that the sophist is 
really a sort of merchant or dealer in provisions on 
which a soul is nourished? For such is the view I 
take of him. 

With what, Socrates, is a soul nourished ? 

With doctrines, presumably, I replied. And we 
must take care, my good friend, that the sophist, in 
commending his wares, does not deceive us, as both 
merchant and dealer do in the case of our bodily 
food. For among the provisions, you know, in which 
these men deal, not only are they themselves ignorant 
what is good or bad for the body, since in selling they 
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commend them all, but the people who buy from 
them are so too, unless one happens to be a trainer 
or a doctor. And in the same way, those who take 
their doctrines the round of our cities, hawking them 
about to any odd purchaser who desires them, com- 
mend everything that they sell, and there may well 
be some of these too, my good sir, who are ignorant 
which of their wares is good or bad for the soul; 
and in just the same case are the people who buy 
from them, unless one happens to have a doctor’s 
knowledge here also, but of the soui. So then, if 
you are well informed as to what is good or bad 
among these wareés, it will be safe for you to buy 
doctrines from Protagoras or from anyone else you 
please : but if not, take care, my dear fellow, that 
you do not risk your greatest treasure on a toss of 
the dice. For I tell you there is far more serious 
risk in the purchase of doctrines than in that of 
eatables. When you buy victuals and liquors you 
can carry them off from the dealer or merchant in 
separate vessels, and before you take them into 
your body by drinking or eating you can lay them 
by in your house and take the advice of an expert 
whom you can call in, as to what is fit to eat or 
drink and what is not, and how much you should 
take and when ; so that in this purchase the risk is 
not serious. But you cannot carry away doctrines 
in a separate vessel: you are compelled, when you 
have handed over the price, to take the doctrine in 
your very soul by learning it, and so to depart either 
aninjured ora benefited man. These, then, are ques- 
tions which we have to consider with the aid of our 
elders, since we ourselves are still rather young to 
unravel so great a matter. For the moment, how- 
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ever, let us pursue our design and go and hear this 
person; and when we have heard him we shall 
proceed to consult others: fcr Protagoras is not the 
only one there; we shall find Hippias of Elis and, 
I believe, Prodicus of Ceos, and numerous other men 
of wisdom besides. 

This we resolved on, and set forth; and when we 
arrived at the doorway, we stood discussing some 
question or other that had occurred to us by the 
way: so, not to leave it unfinished, but to get it 
settled before we went in, we stood there and dis- 
cussed in front of the door, until we had come to an 
agreement with each other. Now, I fancy the door- 
keeper, who was a eunuch, overheard us; very likely 
the great number of sophists has made him annoyed 
with callers at the house: at any rate, when we had 
knocked on the door, he opened it and, on seeing us, 
—Hullo, he said, sophists there! Master is engaged. 
So saying, he seized the door with both hands and 
very smartly clapped it to with all his might. We 
tried knocking again, and then he spoke in answer 
through the closed door,—Sirs, have you not heard, 
he is engaged’? But, my good fellow, I said, we 
have not come to see Callias, nor are we sophists. 
Have no fear: I tell you, we have come to ask if 
we may see Protagoras; so go and announce us. 
Then with much hesitation the fellow opened the 
door to us; and when we had entered, we came 
upon Protagoras as he was walking round in the 
cloister, and close behind him two companies were 
walking round also; onthe one side Callias, son of 


1 The passage from the front door led into a cloister which 
surrounded an open court and gave access to the various 
rooms of the house. 
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Hipponicus and his brother on the mother’s side, 
Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of 
Glaucon, while the other troop consisted of Pericles’ 
other son Xanthippus, Philippides, son of Philomelus, 
and Antimoerus of Mende, who is the most highly 
reputed of Protagoras’ disciples and is taking the 
course professionally with a view to becoming a 
sophist. The persons who followed in their rear, 
listening to what they could of the talk, seemed to 
be mostly strangers, brought by the great Protagoras 
from the several cities which he traverses, enchant- 
ing them with his voice like Orpheus, while they 
follow where the voice sounds, enchanted; and 
some of our own inhabitants were also dancing 
attendance. As for me, when I saw their evolu- 
tions I was delighted with the admirable care 
they took not to hinder Protagoras at any 
moment by getting in front; but whenever the 
master turned about and those with him, it was 
fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of 
listeners split up into two parties on this side and 
on that, and wheeling round formed up again each 
time in his rear most admirably. 

“ And next did I mark,” as Homer! says, Hippias of 
Elis, seated high on a chair in the doorway opposite ; 
and sitting around him on benches were Eryximachus, 
son of Acumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinous, Andron 
son of Androtion and a number of strangers,— 
fellow-citizens of Hippias and some others. They 
seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical 
questions on nature and the heavenly bodies, while 
he, seated in his chair, was distinguishing and ex- 
pounding to each in turn the subjects of their 
questions. ‘ Nay more, Tantalus also did I there 
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behold,’ 1—for you know Prodicus of Ceos is in 
Athens too: he was in a certain apartment formerly 
used by Hipponicus as a strong-room, but now cleared 
out by Callias to make more space for his numerous 
visitors, and turned into a guest-chamber. Well, 
Prodicus was still abed, wrapped up in sundry fleeces 
and rugs, and plenty of them too, it seemed; and 
near him on the beds hard by lay Pausanias from 
Cerames, and with Pausanias a lad who was still quite 
young,—of good birth and breeding, I should say, and 
at all events a very good-looking person. I fancied I 
heard his name was Agathon, and I shauld not be 
surprised to find he is Pausanias’ favourite. Besides 
this youth there were the two Adeimantuses, sons of 
Cepis and Leucolophidas, and there seemed to be 
some others. The subjects of their conversation I 
was unable to gather from outside, despite my 
longing to hear Prodicus; for I regard the man 
as all-wise and divine: but owing to the depth 
of his voice the room was filled with a booming 
sound which made the talk indistinct. 

We had only just come in, when close on our heels 
entered Alcibiades the good-looking, as you call him 
and I agree that he is, and Critias, son of Cal- 
laeschrus. So, when we had entered, after some 
more little delays over certain points we had to 
examine, we went up to Protagoras, and I said: 
Protagoras, you see we have come to you, Hippocrates 
and I. 

Is it your wish, he asked, to converse with me alone, 
or in company with others ? 

It is all the same to us, I replied: let me first 


given to the mention of the two famous sophists, Hippias 
and Prodicus. 
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tell you our object in coming, and then you must 
decide. 

Well, what is your object ? he asked. 

My friend Hippocrates is a native of the city, a 
son of Apollodorus and one of a great and prosperous 
family, while his own natural powers seem to make 
him a match for anyone of his age. I fancy he is 
anxious to gain consideration in our city, and he 
believes he can best gain it by consorting with you. 
So now it is for you to judge whether it will be 
fittest for you to converse on this matter privately 
with us alone, or in company with others. 

You do right, Socrates, he said, to be so thoughtful 
on my behalf. For when one goes as a stranger into 
great cities, and there tries to persuade the best of 
the young men to drop their other connexions, either 
with their own folk or with foreigners, both old and 
young, and to join one’s own circle, with the promise 
of improving them by this connexion with oneself, 
such a proceeding requires great caution ; since very 
considerable jealousies are apt to ensue, and numer- 
ous enmities and intrigues. Now I tell you that 
sophistry is an ancient art, and those men of ancient 
times who practised it, fearing the odium it involved, 
disguised it in a decent dress, sometimes of poetry, as 
in the case of Homer, Hesicd, and Simonides; some- 
times of mystic rites and soothsayings, as did Orpheus, 
Musaeus and their sects; and sometimes too, I have 
observed, of athletics, as with Iecus! of Tarentum 
and another still living—as great a sophist as any 
—Herodicus? of Selymbria, originally of Megara; 
and music was the disguise employed by your own 

1 A famous athlete and trainer. 
£ A trainer who also practised medicine, 
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Prodicus and Hippias and their followers to come and 
listen to us ! 

By all means, said Protagoras. 

Then do you agree, said Callias, to our making 
a session of it, so that we may sit at ease for our 
conversation ? 

The proposal was accepted ; and all of us, delighted 
at the prospect of listening to wise men, took hold 
of the benches and couches ourselves and arranged 
them where Hippias was, since the benches were 
there already. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibiades 
came, bringing with them Prodicus, whom they had 
induced to rise from his couch, and Prodicus’ circle 
also. 

When we had all taken our seats,—So now, 
Socrates, said Protagoras,.since these gentlemen are 
also present, be so good as to tell what you were 
mentioning to me a little while before on the young 
man’s behalf. 

To which I replied: The same point, Protagoras, 
will serve me for a beginning as a moment ago, in 
regard to the object of my visit. My friend Hippo- 
crates finds himself desirous of joining your classes ; 
and therefore he says he would be glad to know 
what result he will get from joining them. That is 
all the speech we have to make. 

Then Protagoras answered at once, saying : Young 
man, you will gain this by coming to my classes, 
that on the day when you join them you will go 
home a better man, and on the day after it will be 
the same; every day you will constantly improve 
more and more. 

When I heard this I said: Protagoras, what you 
say is not at all surprising, but quite likely, since even 
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you, though so old and so wise, would be made better 
if someone taught you what you happen not to 
know. But let me put it another way: suppose 
Hippocrates here should change his desire all at once, 
and become desirous of this young fellow’s lessons 
who has just recently come to town, Zeuxippus of 
Heraclea, and should approach him, as he now does 
you, and should hear the very same thing from him 
as from you,—how on each day that he spent with 
him he would be better and make constant progress ; 
and suppose he were to question him on this and 
ask : In what shall I become better as you say, and 
to what will my progress be? Zeuxippus's reply 
would be, to painting. Then suppose he came to 
the lessons of Orthagoras the Theban, and heard 
the same thing from him as from you, and then 
inquired of him for what he would be better each 
day through attending his classes, the answer would 
be, for fluting. In the same way you also must 
satisfy this youth and me on this point, and tell us 
for what, Protagoras, and in what connexion my 
friend Hippocrates, on any day of attendance at the 
classes of Protagoras, will go away a better man, 
and on each of the succeeding days will make a like 
advance. 

When Protagoras heard my words,—You do right, 
he said, to ask that, while I am only too glad to 
answer those who ask the right question. For 
Hippocrates, if he comes to me, will not be 
treated as he would have been if he had joined 
the classes of an ordinary sophist. The generality 
of them maltreat the young; for when they have 
escaped from the arts they bring them back against 
their will and force them into arts, teaching them 
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arithmetic and astronomy and geometry and music 
(and here he glanced at Hippias); whereas, if he 
applies to me, he will learn precisely and solely that 
for which he has come. That learning consists of 
good judgement in his own affairs, showing how best 
to order his own home; and in the affairs of his 
city, showing how he may have most influence on 
public affairs both in speech and in action. 

I wonder, I said, whether I follow what you are 
saying ; for you appear to be speaking of the civic 
science, and undertaking to make men good citizens. 

That, Socrates, he replied, is exactly the purport 
of what I profess. 

Then it is a goodly accomplishment that you have 
acquired, to be sure, I remarked, if indeed you have 
acquired it—to such a manvas you I may say sincerely 
what I think. For this is a thing, Protagoras, that 
I did not suppose to be teachable; but when you 
say it is, I do not see how I am to disbelieve it. 
How I came to think that it cannot be taught, or 
provided by men for men, I may be allowed to ex- 
plain. I say, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
that the Athenians are wise. Now I observe, when 
we are collected for the Assembly, and the city has 
to deal with an affair of building, we send for builders 
to advise us on what is proposed to be built; and 
when it is a case of laying down a ship, we send for 
shipwrights ; and so in all other matters which are 
considered learnable and teachable: but if anyone 
else, whom the people do not regard as a craftsman, 
attempts to advise them, no matter how hand- 
some and wealthy and well-born he may be, not one 
of these things induces them to accept him; they 
merely laugh him to scorn and shout him down, 
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until either the speaker retires from his attemont, 
overborne by the clamour, or the tipstaves pull him 
from his place or turn him out altogether by order 
of the chair. Such is their procedure in matters 
which they consider professional. But when they 
have to deliberate on something connected with the 
administration of the State, the man who rises to 
advise them on this may equally well be a smith, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a sea-captain, a rich man, a 
poor man, of good family or of none, and nobody 
thinks of casting in his teeth, as one would in the 
former case, that his attempt to give advice is justified 
by no instruction obtained in any quarter, no guid- 
ance of any master; and obviously it is because 
they hold that here the thing cannot be taught. 
Nay further, it is not only se with the service of the 
State, but in private life our best and wisest citizens 
are unable to transmit this excellence of theirs to 
others ; for Pericles, the father of these young fellows 
here, gave them a first-rate training in the subjects for 
which he found teachers, but in those of which he is 
himself a master he neither trains them personally 
nor commits them to another’s guidance, and so they 
go about grazing at will like sacred oxen, on the 
chance of their picking up excellence here or there 
for themselves. Or, if you like, there is Cleinias, 
the younger brother of Alcibiades here, whom this 
same Pericles, acting as his guardian, and fearing he 
might be corrupted, I suppose, by Alcibiades, car- 
ried off from his brother and placed in Ariphron’s 
family to be educated: but before six months had 
passed he handed him back to Alcibiades, at a 
loss what to do with him. And there are a great 
many others whom I could mention to you as having 
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never succeeded, though virtuous themselves, in 
making anyone else better, either of their own or 
of other families. I therefore, Protagoras, in view 
of these facts, believe that virtue is not teachable : 
but when I hear you speak thus, I am swayed over, 
and suppose there is something in what you say, 
because I consider you to have gained experience 
in many things and to have learnt many, besides 
finding out some for yourself. So if you can demon- 
strate to us more explicitly that virtue is teachable, 
do not grudge us your demonstration. 

No, Socrates, I will not grudge it you ; but shall 
I, as an old man speaking to his juniors, put my 
demonsiration in the form of a fable, or of a regular 
exposition ? 

Many of the company: sitting by him instantly 
bade him treat his subject whichever way he pleased. 

Well then, he said, I fancy the more agreeable 
way is for me to tell you a fable. 

There was once a time when there were gods, but 
no mortal creatures. And when to these also came 
their destined time to be created, the gods moulded 
their forms within the earth, of a mixture made of 
earth and fire and all substances that are compounded 
with fire and earth. When they were about to bring 
these creatures to light, they charged Prometheus 
and Epimetheus to deal to each the equipment of 
his proper faculty. Epimetheus besought Pro- 
metheus that he might do the dealing himself ; 
~ And when I have dealt,” he said, “ you shall 
examine. Having thus persuaded him he dealt; 
and in dealing he attached strength without speed 
to some, while the weaker he equipped with speed ; 
and some he armed, while devising for others, along 
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with an unarmed condition, some different faculty 
for preservation. To those which he invested with 
smallness he dealt a winged escape or an under- 
ground habitation; those which he increased in 
largeness he preserved by this very means; and he 
dealt all the other properties on this plan of com- 
pensation. In contriving all this he was taking pre- 
caution that no kind should be extinguished ; and 
when he had equipped them with avoidances of 
mutual destruction, he devised a provision against 
the seasons ordained by Heaven, in clothing them 
about with thick-set hair and solid hides, sufficient to 
ward off winter yet able to shield them also from 
the heats, and so that on going to their lairs they 
might find in these same things a bedding of their 
own that was native to each; and some he shod 
with hoofs, others with claws and solid, bloodless 
hides. Then he proceeded to furnish each of them 
with its proper food, some with pasture of the earth, 
others with fruits of trees, and others again with 
roots; and to a certain number for food he gave 
other creatures to devour: to some he attached a 
paucity in breeding, and to others, which were being 
consumed by these, a plenteous brood, and so pro- 
cured survival of their kind. Now Epimetheus, being 
not so wise as he might be, heedlessly squandered 
his stock of properties on the brutes; he still had 
left unequipped the race of men, and was at a 
loss what to do with it. As he was casting about, 
Prometheus arrived to examine his distribution, and 
saw that whereas the other creatures were fully and 
suitably provided, man was naked, unshod, unbedded, 
unarmed ; and already the destined day was come, 
whereon man like the rest should emerge from earth 
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to light. Then Prometheus, in his perplexity as to 
what preservation he could devise for man, stole 
from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts 
together with fire—since by no means without fire 
could it be acquired or helpfully used by any—and 
he handed it there and then as a gift to man. Now 
although man acquired in this way the wisdom of 
daily life, civic wisdom he had not, since this was in 
the possession of Zeus ; Prometheus could not make 
so free as to enter the citadel which is the dwelling- 
place of Zeus, and moreover the guards of Zeus were 
terrible: but he entered unobserved the building 
shared by Athena and Hephaestus for the pursuit 
of their arts, and stealing Hephaestus’s fiery art and 
all Athena’s also he gave them to man, and hence it 
is that man gets facility for his livelihood, but 
Prometheus, through Epimetheus’ fault, later on 
(the story goes) stood his trial for theft. 

And now that man was partaker of a divine 
portion,’ he, in the first place, by his nearness of 
kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped 
gods, and set himself to establish altars and holy 
images ; and secondly, he soon was enabled by his 
skill to articulate speech and words, and to invent 
dwellings, clothes, sandals, beds, and the foods that 
are of the earth. Thus far provided, men dwelt 
separately in the beginning, and cities there were 
none; so that they were being destroyed by the 
wild beasts, since these were in all ways stronger 
than they; and although their skill in handiwork 
was a sufficient aid in respect of food, in their warfare 
with the beasts it was defective; for as yet they 
had no civie art, which includes the art of war. So 
they sought to band themselves together and secure 
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their lives by founding cities. Now as often as they 
were banded together they did wrong to one another 
through the lack of civic art, and thus they began 
to be scattered again and to perish. So Zeus, fearing 
that our race was in danger of utter destruction, 
sent Hermes to bring respect and right among men, 
to the end that there should be regulation of cities and 
friendly ties to draw them together. Then Hermes 
asked Zeus in what manner then was he to give 
men right and respect: “ Am I to deal them out 
as the arts have been dealt? That dealing was 
done in such wise that one man possessing medical 
art is able to treat many ordinary men, and so with 
the other craftsmen. Am I to place among men 
right and respect in this way also, or deal them out 
to all?” “To all,” replied Zeus; “let all have 
their share; for cities cannot be formed if only a 
few have a share of these as of other arts. And 
make thereto a law of my ordaining, that he who 
cannot partake of respect and right shall die the 
death as a public pest.” Hence it comes about, 
Socrates, that people in cities, and especially in 
Athens, consider it the concern of a few to advise 
on cases of artistic excellence or good craftsmanship, 
and if anyone outside the few gives advice they 
disallow it, as you say, and not without reason, as I 
think: but when they meet for a consultation on 
civic art, where they should be guided throughout 
by Justice and good sense, they naturally allow advice 
from everybody, since it is held that everyone 
should partake of this excellence, or else that states 
cannot be. This, Socrates, is the explanation of 
it. And that you may not think you are mistaken, 
to show how all men verily believe that everyone 
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partakes of justice and the rest of civic virtue, I can 
offer yet a further proof. In all other excellences, 
as you say, when a man professes to be good at 
flute-playing or any other art in which he has no 
such skill, they either laugh him to scorn or are 
annoyed with him, and his people come and reprove 
him for being so mad: but where justice or any 
other civic virtue is involved, and they happen to 
know that a certain person is unjust, if he confesses 
the truth about his conduct before the public, that 
truthfulness which in the former arts they would 
regard as good sense they here call madness. Every- 
one, they say, should profess to be just, whether he 
is so or not, and whoever does not make some pre- 
tension to justice is mad; since it is held that all 
without exception must needs partake of it in some 
way or other, or else not be of human kind. 

Take my word for it, then, that they have good 
reason for admitting everybody as adviser on this 
virtue, owing to their belief that everyone has some 
of it; and next, that they do not regard it as 
1atural or spontaneous, but as something taught 
ind acquired after careful preparation by those who 
icquire it,—of this I will now endeavour to convince 
rou. In all eases of evils which men deem to have 
yefallen their neighbours by nature or fortune, 
10obody is wroth with them or reproves or lectures 
yy punishes them, when so afflicted, with a view to 
heir being other than they are; one merely pities 
‘hem. Who, for instance, is such a fool as to try 
o do anything of the sort to the ugly, the puny, 
x the weak? Because, I presume, men know that 
t is by nature and fortune that people get these 
hings, the graces of life and their opposites. But 
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as to all the good things that people are supposed 
to get by application and practice and teaching, 
where these are lacking in anyone and only their 
opposite evils are found, here surely are the occasions 
for wrath and punishment and reproof. One of them 
is injustice, and impiety, and in short all that is 
opposed to civic virtue ; in such case anyone will 
be wroth with his neighbour and reprove him, clearly 
because the virtue is to be acquired by application 
and learning. For if you will consider punishment, 
Socrates, and what control it has over wrong-doers, 
the facts will inform you that men agree in regarding 
virtue as procured. No one punishes a wrong-doer 
from the mere contemplation or on account of his 
wrong-doing, unless one takes unreasoning vengeance 
like a wild beast. But he who undertakes to punish 
with reason does not avenge himself for the past 
offence, since he cannot make what was done as 
though it had not come to pass; he looks rather to 
the future, and aims at preventing that particular 
person and others who see him punished from doing 
wrong again. And being so minded he must have 
in mind that virtue comes by training: for you 
observe that he punishes to deter. This then is the 
accepted view of all who seek requital in either 
private or public life; and while men in general 
exact requital and punishment from those whom 
they suppose to have wronged them, this is especially 
the case with the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, 
so that by our argument the Athenians also share 
the view that virtue is procured and taught. Thus 
I have shown that your fellow-citizens have gocd 
reason for admitting a smith’s or cobbler’s counsel 
in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be 
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taught and procured: of this I have given you 
satisfactory demonstration, Socrates, as it appears 
to me. 

I have yet to deal with your remaining problem 
about good men, why it is that these good men have 
their sons taught the subjects in the regular teachers’ 
courses, and so far make them wise, but do not make 
them excel in that virtue wherein consists their own 
goodness. On this point, Socrates, I shall give you 
argument instead of fable. Now consider : is there, 
or is there not, some one thing whereof all the 
citizens must needs partake, if there is to be a city? 
Here, and nowhere if not here, is the solution of this 
problem of yours. For if there is such a thing, and 
that one thing, instead of being the joiner’s or 
smith’s or potter's art, is rather justice and temper- 
ance and holiness—in short, what I may put 
together and call a man’s virtue; and if it is this 
whereof all should partake and wherewith everyone 
should proceed to any further knowledge or action, 
but should not if he lacks it ; if we should instruct and 
punish such as do not partake of it, whether child 
or husband or wife, until the punishment of such 
persons has made them better, and should cast forth 
from our cities or put to death as incurable whoever 
fails to respond to such punishment and instruction ; 
—if it is like this, and yet, its nature being so, good 
men have their sons instructed in everything else but 
this, what very surprising folk the good are found to 
be! For we have proved that they regard this thing 
as teachable both in private and in public life, and 
then, though it may be taught and fostered, are we 
to say that they have their sons taught everything 
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in which the penalty for ignorance is not death, but 
in a matter where the death-penalty or exile awaits 
their children if not instructed and cultivated in 
virtue—and not merely death, but confiscation of 
property and practically the entire subversion of their 
house—here they do not have them taught or take 
the utmost care of them? So at any rate we must 
conclude, Socrates. 

They teach and admonish them from earliest child- 
hood till the last day of their lives. As soon as one 
of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard 
that the child may excel, and as each act and word 
occurs they teach and impress upon him that this is 
just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, 
one holy, another unholy, and that he is to do this, 
and not do that. If he readily obeys,—so; butif not, 
they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood 
and straighten him with threats and blows. After 
this they send them to school and charge the master 
to take far more pains over their children’s good 
behaviour than over their letters and harp-playing. 
The masters take pains accordingly, and the children, 
when they have learnt their letters and are getting 
to understand the written word as before they did 
only the spoken, are furnished with works of good 
poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to 
learn them off by heart: here they meet with many 
admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in 
envy may imitate them and yearn to become even 
as they. Then also the music-masters, in a similar 
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sort, take pains for their self-restraint, and see that 
their young charges do not go wrong: moreover, 
when they learn to play the harp, they are taught 
the works of another set of good poets, the song- 
makers, while the master accompanies them on the 
harp ; and they insist on familiarizing the boys’ souls 
with the rhythms and scales, that they may gain in 
gentleness, and by advancing in rhythmic and har- 
monic grace may be efficient in speech and action ; 
for the whole of man’s life requires the graces of 
rhythm and harmony. Again, over and above 
all this, people send their sons to a trainer, that 
having improved their bodies they may perform 
the orders of their minds, which are now in 
fit eondition, and that they may not be forced by 
bodily faults to play the coward in wars and other 
duties. This is what people do, who are most able ; 
and the most able are the wealthiest. Their sons 
begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from 
it at the latest. And when they are released from 
their schooling the city next compels them to learn 
the laws and to live according to them as after a 
pattern, that their conduct may not be swayed by 
their own light fancies, but just as writing-masters 
first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for 
their less advanced pupils, and then give them the 
copy-book and make them write according to the 
guidance of their lines, so the city sketches out for 
them the laws devised by good lawgivers of yore, and 
constrains them to govern and be governed according 
to these. She punishes anyone who steps outside 
these borders, and this punishment among you and 
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in many other cities, from the corrective purpose of 
the prosecution, is called a Correction.! Seeing then 
that so much care is taken in the matter of both 
private and public virtue, do you wonder, Socrates, 
and make it a great difficulty, that virtue may be 
taught? Surely there is no reason to wonder at that: 
you would have far greater reason, if it were not so. 

Then why is it that many sons of good fathers turn 
out so meanly? Let me explain this also: it is no 
wonder, granted that I was right in stating just now 
that no one, if we are to have a city, must be a mere 
layman in this affair of virtue. For if what I say is 
the case—and it is supremely true—reflect on the 
nature of any other pursuit or study that you choose 
to mention. Suppose that there could be no state 
unless we were all flute-players, in such sort as each 
was able, and suppose that everyone were giving his 
neighbour both private and public lessons in the art, 
and rebuked him too, if he failed to do it well, without 
grudging him the trouble—even as no one now thinks 
of grudging or reserving his skill in what is just and 
lawful as he does in other expert knowledge; for 
our neighbours’ justice and virtue, I take it, is to our 
advantage, and consequently we all tell and teach 
one another what is just and lawful—well, if we 
made the same zealous and ungrudging efforts to 
instruct each other in flute-playing, do you think, 
Socrates, that the good flute-players would be more 
likely than the bad to have sons who were good flute- 
players? I do not think they would: no, wherever 
the son had happened to be born with a nature most 
apt for flute-playing, he would be found to have 


1 The public inquiry to which a magistrate was liable after 
his term of office. 
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advanced to distinction, and where unapt, to ob- 
scurity. Often the son of a good player would turn 
out a bad one, and often of a bad, a good. But, at 
any rate, all would be capable players as compared 
with ordinary persons who had no inkling of the art. 
Likewise in the present case you must regard any 
man who appears to you the most unjust person 
ever reared among human laws and society as a just 
man and a craftsman of justice, if he had to stand 
comparison with people who lacked education and 
law courts and laws and any constant compulsion to 
the pursuit of virtue, but were a kind of wild folk such 
as Pherecrates the poet brought on the scene at last 
year’s Lenaeum.! Sure enough, if you found your- 
self among such people, as did the misanthropes 
among his chorus, you would be very glad to meet 
with Eurybatus and Phrynondas,? and would bewail 
yourself with longing for the wickedness of the people 
here. Instead of that you give yourself dainty airs, 
Socrates, because everyone is a teacher of virtue to 
the extent of his powers, and you think there is no 
teacher. Why, you might as well ask who is a teacher 
of Greek ; you would find none anywhere; and I 
suppose you might ask, who can teach the sons of our 
artisans the very crafts which of course they have 
learnt from their fathers, as far as the father was 
competent in each case, and his friends who followed 
the same trade,—I say if you asked who is to give 
these further instruction, I imagine it would be hard, 
Socrates, to find them a teacher, but easy enough in 
the case of those starting with no skill at all. And 
so it must be with virtue and everything else; if 

1 A dramatic festival, chiefly for comedies, held about 


the end of January. 2 Two notorious rogues. 
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there is somebody who excels us ever so little in 
showing the way to virtue, we must be thankful. 
Such an one I take myself to be, excelling all other 
men in the gift of assisting people to become good 
and true, and giving full value for the fee that I 
charge—nay, so much more than full, that the learner 
himself admits it. For this reason I have arranged 
my charges on a particular plan: when anyone has 
had lessons from me, if he likes he pays the sum that 
I ask ; if not, he goes to a temple, states on oath the 
value he sets on what he has learnt, and disburses 
that amount. So now, Socrates, I have shown you 
by both fable and argument that virtue is teachable 
and is so deemed by the Athenians, and that it is no 
wonder that bad sons are born of good fathers and 
good of bad, since even the sons of Polycleitus, com- 
panions of Paralus and Xanthippus here, are not 
to be compared with their father, and the same is 
the case in other craftsmen’s families. As for these 
two, it is not fair to make this complaint of them yet; 
there is still hope in their case, for they are young. 
After this great and fine performance Protagoras 
ceased from speaking. As for me, for a good while I 
was still under his spell and kept on looking at him 
as though he were going to say more, such was m 
eagerness to hear :! but when I perceived that he 
had really come to a stop, I pulled myself together, 
as it were, with an effort, and looking at Hippocrates 
I said: Son of Apollodorus, I am very grateful to 
you for inducing me to come hither ; for it is a great 
treat to have heard what I have heard from Prot- 


t Or in Milton’s version, Par. Lost, viii. 1-8: 


in [my] eare 
So charming left his voice, that [I] the while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixt to hear. 
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agoras. I used formerly to think that there was no 
human treatment by which the good were made good, 
but now I am convinced that there is. Only I find 
one slight difficulty, which Protagoras will of course 
easily explain away, since he has explained so many 
puzzles already. If one should be present when any 
of the public speakers were dealing with these same 
subjects, one could probably hear similar discourses 
from Pericles or some other able speaker: but 
suppose you put a question to one of them—they 
are just like books, incapable of either answering you 
or putting a question of their own; if you question 
even a small point in what has been said, just as 
brazen vessels ring a long time after they have been 
struck and prolong the note unless you put your hand 
on them, these orators too, on being asked a little 
question, extend their speech over a full-length 
course.t But Protagoras here, while able to deliver, 
as events have shown, a long and excellent speech, 
is also able when questioned to reply briefly, and 
after asking a question to await and accept the 
answer—accomplishments that few can claim. And 
now, Protagoras, there is one little thing wanting to 
the completeness of what I have got, so please 
answer me this. You say that virtue may be taught, 
and if there is anybody in the world who could 
convince me, you are the man: but there was a 
point in your speech at which I wondered, and on 
which my spirit would fain be satisfied. You said 
that Zeus had sent justice and respect to mankind, 
and furthermore it was frequently stated in your 
discourse that justice, temperance, holiness and the 


1 The metaphor is of a long-distance race of about 23 
miles, 
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rest were all but one single thing, virtue: pray, now 
proceed to deal with these in more precise exposition, 
stating whether virtue is a single thing, of which 
justice and temperance and holiness are parts, or 
whether the qualities I have just mentioned are all 
names of the same single thing. This is what I am 
still hankering after. 

Why, the answer to that is easy, Socrates, he 
replied: it is that virtue is a single thing and the 
qualities in question are parts of it. 

Do you mean parts, I asked, in the sense of the 
parts of a face, as mouth, nose, eyes, and ears ; or, as 
in the parts of gold, is there no difference among the 
pieces, either between the parts or between a part 
and the whole, except in greatness and smallness ? 

In the former sense, I think, Socrates ; as the parts 
of the face are to the whole face. 

Well then, I continued, when men partake of these 
portions of virtue, do some have one, and some an- 
other, or if you get one, must you have them all ? 

By no means, he replied, since many are brave but 
unjust, and many again are just but not wise. 

Then are these also parts of virtue, I asked— 
wisdom and courage ? 

Most certainly, I should say, he replied ; and of the 
parts, wisdom is the greatest. 

Each of them, I proceeded, is distinct from any 
other ? | 

Yes. 

Does each also have its particular function? Just 
as, in the parts of the face, the eye is not like the 
ears, nor is its function the same ; nor is any of the 
other parts like another, in its function or in any 
other respect: in the same way, are the parts of 
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virtue unlike each other, both in themselves and in 
their functions? Are they not evidently so, if the 
analogy holds ? 

Yes, they are so, Socrates, he said. 

So then, I went on, among the parts of virtue, 
no other part is like knowledge, or like justice, or 
like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness. 

He agreed. 

Come now, I said, let us consider together what 
sort of thing is each of these parts. First let us ask, 
is Justice something, or not a thing at all? I think 
it is ; what do you say? 

So do I, he replied. 

Well then, suppose someone should ask you and 
me: Protagoras and Socrates, pray tell me this— 
the thing you named just now, justice, is that itself 
just or unjust? I should reply, it is just: what 
would your verdict be? The same as mine or 
different ? 

The same, he said. 

Then justice, I should say in reply to our questioner, 
is of a kind that is just: would you also? 

Yes, he said. 

Now suppose he proceeded to ask us: Do you also 
speak of a “ holiness ”? We should say we do, I 
fancy. 

Yes, he said. - 

Then do you call this a thing also? We should 
say we do, should we not ? 

He assented again. 

Do you say this thing itself is of such nature as to 
be unholy, or holy? For my part I should be 
annoyed at this question, I said, and should answer : 
Hush, my good sir! It is hard to see how anything 
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could be holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy! 
And you—would you not make the same reply ? 

Certainly I would, he said. 

Now suppose he went on to ask us: Well, and 
what of your statement a little while since ? Perhaps 
I did not hear you aright, but I understood you two 
to say that the parts of virtue are in such a relation 
to each other that one of them is not like another. 
Here my answer would be: As to the substance of 
it, you heard aright, but you made a mistake in 
thinking that I had any share in that statement. It 
was Protagoras here who made that answer ; I was 
only the questioner. Then suppose he were to ask : 
Is our friend telling the truth, Protagoras? Is it 
you who say that one part of virtue is not like an- 
other? Is this statement yours? What answer 
would you give him ? 

I must needs admit it, Socrates, he said. 

Well now, Protagoras, after that admission, what 
answer shall we give him, if he goes on to ask this 
question: Is not holiness something of such nature 
as to be just, and justice such as to be holy, or can 
it be unholy? Can holiness be not just, and therefore 
unjust, and justice unholy? What is to be our 
reply ? I should say myself, on my own behalf, that 
both justice is holy and holiness just, and with your 
permission I would make this same reply for you 
also; since justness is either the same thing as 
holiness or extremely like it, and above all, justice is 
of the same kind as holiness, and holiness as justice. 
Are you minded to forbid this answer, or are you in 
agreement with it ? 

I do not take quite so simple a view of it, Socrates, 
as to grant that justice is holy and holiness just. I 
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think we have to make a distinction here. Yet what 
difference does it make ? he said: if you like, let us 
assume that justice is holy and holiness just. 

No, no, I said ; I do not want this “ if you like ” or 
“if you agree ” sort of thing! to be put to the proof, 
but you and me together; and when I say “ you 
and me’ I mean that our statement will be most 
properly tested if we take away the “ if.” 

Well, at any rate, he said, justice has some resem- 
blance to holiness; for anything in the world has 
some sort of resemblance to any other thing. Thus 
there is a point in which white resembles black, and 
hard soft, and so with all the other things which are 
regarded as most opposed to each other; and the 
things which we spoke of before as having different 
faculties and not being of the same kind as each 
other—the parts of the face—these in some sense 
resemble one another and are of like sort. In this 
way therefore you could prove, if you chose, that even 
these things are all like one another. But it is not 
fair to describe things as like which have some point 
alike, however small, or as unlike that have some 
point unlike. 

This surprised me, and I said to him: What, do 
you regard just and holy as so related to each other 
that they have only some small point of likeness ? 

Not so, he replied, at all, nor yet, on the other 
hand, as I believe you regard them. 

Well then, I said, since I find you chafe at this 
suggestion, we will let it pass, and consider another 
instance that you gave. Is there a thing you call folly? 

Yes, he said. 

Is not the direct opposite to that thing wisdom ? 


1 Cf. below, 333 o. 
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I think so, he said. 

And when men behave rightly and usefully, do you 
consider them temperate in so behaving, or the 
opposite ? 

Temperate, he said. 

Then is it by temperance that they are temperate P 

Necessarily. 

Now those who do not behave rightly behave 
foolishly, and are not temperate in so behaving ? 

I agree, he said. 

And behaving foolishly is the opposite to behaving 
temperately ? 

Yes, he said. 

Now foolish behaviour is due to folly, and tem- 
perate behaviour to temperance ? 

He assented. 

And whatever is done by strength is done strongly, 
and whatever by weakness, weakly ? 

He agreed. 

And whatever with swiftness, swiftly, and what- 
ever with slowness, slowly ? 

Yes, he said. 

And so whatever is done in a certain way is done 
by that kind of faculty, and whatever in an opposite 
way, by the opposite kind ? 

He agreed. 

Pray now, I proceeded, is there such a thing as the 
beautiful ? 

He granted it. 

Has this any opposite except the ugly ? 

None. 

Well, is there such a thing as the good ? 

There is. 

Has it any opposite but the evil ? 
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None. 

Tell me, is there such a thing as “ shrill ” in the 
voice ? 

Yes, he said. l 

Has it any other opposite than “‘ deep.” 

No, he said. 

Now, I went on, each single opposite has but one 
opposite, not many ? 

He admitted this. 

Come now, I said, let us reckon up our points of 
agreement. We have agreed that one thing has but 
one opposite, and no more? 

We have. 

And that what is done in an opposite way is done 
by opposites ? 

Yes, he said. 

And we have agreed that what is done foolishly is 
done in an opposite way to what is done temperately ? 

Yes, he said. 

And that what is done temperately is done by 
temperance, and what foolishly by folly ? 

He assented. 

Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be 
done by an opposite ? 

Yes? 

And one is done by temperance, and the other by 
folly ? l 
Yes. 

In an opposite way ? 

Certainly. 

And by opposite faculties ? 

Yes. 

Then folly is opposite to temperance ? 
Apparently. 
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Now do you recollect that in the previous stage 
we have agreed that folly is opposite to wisdom ? 

He admitted this. 

And that one thing has but one opposite ? 

Yes. 

Then which, Protagoras, of our propositions are 
we to reject—the statement that one thing has but 
one opposite ; or the other, that wisdom is different 
from temperance, and each is a part of virtue, and 
moreover, a different part, and that the two are as 
unlike, both in themselves and in their faculties, 
as the parts of the face? Which are we to upset? 
The two of them together are not quite in tune; 
they do not chime in harmony. How could they, 
if one thing must needs have but one opposite and 
no more, while wisdom, and temperance likewise, 
appear both to be opposite to folly, which is a single 
thing? Such is the position, Protagoras, I said; 
or is it otherwise ? 

He admitted it was so, much against his will. 

Then temperance and wisdom must be one thing ? 
And indeed we found before that justice and holiness 
were almost the same thing. Come, Protagoras, I 
said, let us not falter, but carry out our inquiry to 
the end. Tell me, does a man who acts unjustly 
seem to you to be temperate in so acting ? 

I should be ashamed, Socrates, he replied, to admit 
that, in spite of what many people say. 

Then shall I address my argument to them, I 
asked, or to you ? 

If you please, he answered, debate first against 
that popular theory. 

It is all the same to me, I said, so long as you 
make answer, whether it be your own opinion or 
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not. For although my first object is to test the 
argument, the result perhaps will be that both I, 
the questioner, and my respondent are brought to 
the test. 

At first Protagoras appeared to be coy, alleging 
that the argument was too disconcerting : however 
he consented at length to make answer. Weil now, 
I said, begin at the beginning, and tell me, do you 
consider people to be temperate when they are 
unjust ? 

Let us suppose so, he said. 

And by being temperate you mean being sensible ? 

Yes. 

And being sensible is being well-advised in their 
injustice ? 

Let us grant it, he said. ° 

Does this mean, I asked, if they fare well by their 
injustice, or if they fare ill ? 

If they fare well. 

Now do you say there are things that are good? 

I do. 

Then, I asked, are those things good which are 
profitable to men? 

Oh yes, to be sure, he replied, and also when they 
are not profitable to men [ call them good. 

Here Protagoras seemed to me to be in a 
thoroughly provoked and harassed state, and to 
have set his face against answering: so when I 
saw him in this mood I grew wary and went gently 
with my questions. Do you mean, Protagoras, I 
asked, things that are profitable to no human being, 
or things not profitable in any way at all? Can you 
call such things as these good ? 

By no means, he replied; but I know a number of 
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things that are unprofitable to men, namely, foods, 
drinks, drugs, and countless others, and some that 
are profitable ; some that are neither one nor the 
other to men, but are one or the other to horses ; 
and some that are profitable only to cattle, or again 
to dogs; some also that are not profitable to any 
of those, but are to trees; and some that are good 
for the roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots—such 
as dung, which is a good thing when applied to the 
roots of all plants, whereas if you chose to cast it 
on the young twigs and branches, it will ruin all. 
And oil too is utterly bad for all plants, and most 
deadly for the hair of all animals save that of man, 
while to the hair of man it is helpful, as also to the 
rest of his body. The good is such an elusive and 
diverse thing that in this instance it is good for the 
outward parts of man’s body, but at the same time 
as bad as can be for the inward ; and for this reason 
all doctors forbid the sick to take oil, except the 
smallest possible quantity, in what one is going to 
eat—just enough to quench the loathing that 
arises in the sensations of one’s nostrils from food 
and its dressings.1 

When he had thus spoken, the company acclaimed 
it as an excellent answer; and then I remarked: 
Protagoras, I find I am a forgetful sort of person, 
and if someone addresses me at any length I forget 
the subject on which he is talking. So, just as you, 
in entering on a discussion with me, would think 
fit to speak louder to me than to others if I happened 
to be hard of hearing, please bear in mind now that 
you have to deal with a forgetful person, and there- 


* Probably such oil had a specially appetizing flavour or 
scent, 
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fore cut up your answers into shorter pieces, that 
I may be able to follow you. 

Well, what do you mean by short answers? he 
asked : do you want me to make them shorter than 
they should be ? 

Not at all, I said. 

As long as they should be? he asked. 

Yes, I said. 

Then are my answers to be as long as I think they 
should be, or as you think they should be? 

Well, for instance, I have heard, I said, that you 
yourself are able, in treating one and the same 
subject, not only to instruct another person in it 
but to speak on it at length, if you choose, without 
ever being at a loss for matter; or again briefly, 
so as to yield to no one in brevity of expression. 
So, if you are going to argue with me, employ with 
me the latter method, that of brevity. 

Socrates, he said, I have undertaken in my time 
many contests of speech, and if I were to do what 
you demand, and argue just in the way that my 
opponent demanded, I should not be held superior 
to anyone nor would Protagoras have made a name 
among the Greeks. 

Then, as I saw that he had not been quite satisfied 
with himself in making his former answers, and that 
he would not readily accept the part of answerer 
in debate, I considered it was not my business 
to attend his meetings further, and remarked: 
But you know, Protagoras, I too feel uncomfortable 
about our having this discussion against your 
inclination ; but when you agree to argue in such a 
way that I can follow, then I will argue with you. 
For you—as people relate of you, and you yourself 
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assert—are able to hold a discussion in the form of 
either long or short speeches; you are a man of 
knowledge: but I have no ability for these long 
speeches, though I could wish that I had it. Surely 
you, who are proficient in both ways, ought to have 
made us this concession, that so we might have had 
ourdebate. But now that you refuse, and I am some- 
what pressed for time and could not stay to hear you 
expatiate at any length—for I have an appointment— 
I will be off; though I daresay I should be happy 
enough to hear your views. 

With these words I rose as if to go away; but, as 
I was getting up, Callias laid hold of my arm with 
his right hand, and grasped this cloak of mine with 
his left, and said: We will not let you go, Socrates ; 
for if you leave us our discussions will not go so well. 
I beg you therefore to stay with us, for there is 
nothing I would rather hear than an argument 
between you and Protagoras. Come, you must 
oblige us all. 

Then I said (I was now standing up as though to 
go out): Son of Hipponicus, I always admire your 
love of knowledge, but especially do I commend 
and love it now, so that I should be very glad to 
oblige you if you asked of me something that I 
could do: but I am afraid it is as though you asked 
me to keep pace with Criso the runner of Himera 
in his prime, or to keep up in a match with one 
of the long-distance! or day-course2 racers, and J 
could only tell you that I wish that of myself, without 
your asking, I could keep pace with such runners, 
but of course I cannot. If you want to have the 
spectacle of Criso and me running together, you 
must ask him to adapt his pace; for whereas I 
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cannot run fast, he can run slowly. So if you desire 
to hear Protagoras and me, ask him to resume the 
method of answering which he used at first —in 
short sentences and keeping to the point raised. 
Otherwise what is to be our mode of discussion ? 
For I thought that to hold a joint discussion and to 
make a harangue were two distinct things. 

Ah, but you see, Socrates, he said, Protagoras 
thinks it only fair to claim that he be allowed to 
discuss in his chosen style, in return for your claim 
that it should be in yours. 

At this Alcibiades intervened, saying: You 
do not state it quite philosophically, Callias,! for 
Socrates here confesses he is no hand at long dis- 
courses, and yields therein to Protagoras; but I 
should be surprised if he yields to any man in ability 
to argue, or in understanding the interchange of 
reason. Now if Protagoras confesses himself inferior 
to Socrates in argumentation, Socrates has no more 
to ask: but if he challenges him, let him discuss by 
question and answer; not spinning out a lecture 
on each question—beating off the arguments, re- 
fusing to give a reason, and so dilating until most 
of his hearers have forgotten the point at issue. 
For Socrates, I warrant you, will not forget, despite 
his jesting way of calling himself forgetful. Now 
I think Socrates’ proposal is the more equitable — 
for each of us should declare his personal opinion. 

After Alcibiades, the next, I believe, to speak 
was Critias : Prodicus and Hippias, he said, it seems 
to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras, 
while Alcibiades is always for a contest in anything 


1 The translation attempts to follow the jingle of xadés ... 
KadAla. 
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he takes up. It is not for us to contend on either 
side for Socrates or for Protagoras, but jointly to 
request them both not to break off our conference 
unconcluded. 

When he had said this, Prodicus! remarked: I 
think you are right, Critias: those who attend this 
sort of discussion ought to be joint, but not equal, 
hearers of both disputants. For there is a difference : 
we should listen jointly to them both, yet not give 
equal heed to each, but more to the wiser and less 
to the less intelligent. I on my part also, Protagoras 
and Socrates, call upon you to accede to our request, 
and to dispute, but not wrangle, with each other 
over your arguments: for friends dispute with 
friends, just from good feeling ; whereas wrangling 
is between those who are at variance and enmity 
with one another. In this way our meeting will 
have highest success, since you the speakers will 
thus earn the greatest measure of good repute, 
not praise, from us who hear you. For good repute 
is present in the hearers’ souls without deception, 
but praise is too often in the words of liars who 
hide what they really think. Again, we listeners 
would thus be most comforted, not pleased; for 
he is comforted who learns something and gets a 
share of good sense in his mind alone, whereas he 
is pleased who eats something or has some other 
pleasant sensation only in his body. 

When Prodicus had thus spoken, quite a number 
of the company showed their approval: then after 
Prodicus the learned Hippias? spoke: Gentlemen, 


? Hippias professed to teach a great variety of subjects. 
His frequent metaphors were evidently designed to display 
his wide range of knowledge. 
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he said, who are here present, I regard you all as 
kinsmen and intimates and fellow-citizens by nature, 
not by law: for like is akin to like by nature, whereas 
law, despot of mankind, often constrains us against 
nature. Hence it would be shameful if we, while 
knowing the nature of things, should yet—being the 
wisest of the Greeks, and having met together for 
the very purpose in the very sanctuary of the wisdom 
of Greece, and in this the greatest and most aus- 
picious house of the city of cities—display no worthy 
sign of this dignity, but should quarrel with each 
other like low churls. Now let me beg and advise 
you, Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms 
arranged, as it were, under our arbitration: you, 
Socrates, must not require that precise form of 
discussion with its extreme brevity, if it is disagree- 
able to Protagoras, but let the speeches have their 
head with a loose rein, that they may give us a more 
splendid and elegant impression; nor must you, 
Protagoras, let out full sail, as you run before the 
breeze, and so escape into the ocean of speech 
leaving the land nowhere in sight; rather, both of 
you must take a middle course. So you shall do as 
I say, and I strongly urge you to choose an umpire 
or supervisor or chairman who will keep watch for 
you over the due measure of either’s speeches. 

His proposal was approved by the company, and 
they all applauded it: Callias said he would not 
let me go, and they requested me to choose a super- 
visor. To this I replied that it would be a shame 
to choose an arbiter for our discussion; for if he 
who is chosen, said I, is to be our inferior, it would 
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not be right to have the inferior overseeing the 
superior ; while if he is our equal, that will be just 
as wrong, for our equal will only do very much as 
we do, and it will be superfluous to choose him. 
You may say you will choose one who is our superior. 
This, in very truth, I hold to be impossible—to choose 
someone who is wiser than our friend Protagoras ; 
and if you choose one who is not his superior, though 
you may say he is, that again would cast a slur 
on him, as if he were some paltry fellow requiring 
a supervisor; for, as far as I am concerned, the 
matter is indifferent. But let me tell you how I 
would have the thing done, so that your eagerness 
for a conference and a discussion may be satisfied. 
If Protagoras does not wish to answer, let him ask 
questions, and I will answer: at the same time 
I will try to show him how the answerer, in my 
view, ought to answer; and when I have answered 
all the questions that he wishes to ask, in his turn 
he shall render account in like manner to me. So 
if he does not seem very ready to answer the 
particular question put to him, you and I will join 
in beseeching him, as you have besought me, not 
to upset our conference. And for this plan there is 
no need to have one man as supervisor; you will all 
supervise it together. 

They all resolved that it should be done in this 
way: Protagoras, though very unwilling, was 
obliged after all to agree to ask questions and then, 
when he had asked a sufficient number, to take his 
turn at making due response in short answers. 

And so he began to put questions in this sort of 
way : I consider, Socrates, that the greatest part of 
a man’s education is to be skilled in the matter of 
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verses; that is, to be able to apprehend, in the 
utterances of the poets, what has been rightly and 
what wrongly composed, and to know how to dis- 
tinguish them and account for them when questioned. 
Accordingly my question now will be on the same 
subject that you and I are now debating, namely 
virtue, but taken in connexion with poetry: that 
will be the only difference. Now, Simonides, I 
think, somewhere remarks to Scopas, the son of 
Creon of Thessaly— 
For a man, indeed, to become good truly is hard, 


In hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
Fashioned without reproach. 


Do you know the ode, or shall I recite the whole ? 
To this I replied : There-is no need, for I know it ; 
it happens that I have especially studied that ode. 
I am glad to hear it, he said. Now do you regard 
it as finely and correctly composed or not ? 
`- Very finely and correctly, I replied. 
And do you regard it as finely composed, if the 
poet contradicts himself? 
No, I replied. 
Then observe it more closely, he said. 
My good sir, I have given it ample attention. 
Are you aware, then, he asked, that as the ode 
proceeds he says at one point— 
Nor ringeth true to me 
That word of Pittacus !— 
And yet twas a sage who spake— 
Hard, quoth he, to be good. 
Do you note that this and the former are statements 
of the same person ? 
| Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, despaired of ruling well on 
the ground here stated. 
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I know that, I said. 

Then do you think the second agrees with the 
first ? 

So far as I can see, it does, I replied (at the same 
time, though, I was afraid there was something in 
what he said). Why, I asked, does it not seem so 
to you? 

How can anyone, he replied, be thought con- 
sistent, who says both of these things? First he 
laid it down himself that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth, and then a little further on 
in his poem he forgot, and he proceeds to blame 
Pittacus for saying the same as he did—that it is 
hard to be good, and refuses to accept from him 
the same statement that he made himself. Yet, 
as often as he blames the man for saying the same 
as himself he obviously blames himself too, so that in 
either the former or the latter place his statement 
is wrong. 

This speech of his won a clamorous approval 
from many of his hearers ; and at first I felt as though 
I had been struck by a skilful boxer, and was quite 
blind and dizzy with the effect of his words and the 
noise of their applause. Then—to tell you the 
honest truth—in order to gain time for considering 
the poets meaning, I turned to Prodicus and 
calling him—Prodicus, I said, surely Simonides was 
your townsman: it behoves you to come to the 
man’s rescue. Accordingly I allow myself to call 
for your assistance—just as Scamander, in Homer,! 
when besieged by Achilles, called Simois to his aid, 
saying-— 


Dear brother, let us both together stay this warrior’s might. 
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In the same way I call upon you, lest Protagoras 
lay Simonides in ruins. For indeed to rehabilitate 
Simonides requires your artistry, by which you can 
discriminate between wishing and desiring as two 
distinct things in the fine and ample manner of 
your statement just now. So please consider if 
you agree with my view. For it is not clear that 
Simonides does contradict himself. Now you, Pro- 
dicus, shall declare your verdict first : do you consider 
becoming and being to be the same or different ? 

Different, to be sure, said Prodicus. 

Now in the first passage, I said, Simonides gave 
it as his own opinion that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth. 

Quite true, said Prodicus. 

And he blames Pittacus, I went on, for saying 
not, as Protagoras holds, the same as himself, but 
something different. For what Pittacus said was 
not, as Simonides said, that it is hard “to become ” 
but “to be” good. Now being and becoming, 
Protagoras, as our friend Prodicus says, are not the 
same thing; and if being and becoming are not 
the same thing, Simonides does not contradict 
himself. Perhaps Prodicus and many others might 
say with Hesiod that to become good is hard, “ for 
Heaven hath set hard travail on the way to virtue; 
and when one reacheth the summit thereof, ’tis an 
easy thing to possess, though hard before.” 1 

When Prodicus heard this he gave me his approval : 
but Protagoras observed : Your correction, Socrates, 
contains an error greater than that which you are 
correcting. 

' A not quite exact quotation of Hesiod, Works and Days, 
289 foll. 
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To which I answered: then it is a bad piece of 
work I have done, it would seem, Protagoras, and I 
am an absurd sort of physician; my treatment 
increases the malady. 

Just so, he said. 

How is that ? I asked. 

Great, he replied, would be the ignorance of the 
poet, if he calls it such a slight matter to possess 
virtue, which is the hardest thing in the world, as 
all men agree. 

Then I remarked: Upon my word, how oppor- 
tunely it has happened that Prodicus is here to join 
in our discussion! For it is very likely, Protagoras, 
that Prodicus’ wisdom is a gift of long ago from 
heaven, beginning either in the time of Simonides 
or even earlier. But you, so skilled in many other 
things, appear to be unskilled in this, and lack the 
skill that I can boast because I am a disciple of the 
great Prodicus ; and so now I find you do not under- 
stand that perhaps Simonides did not conceive 
“hard” in the way that you conceive it —just 
as, in the case of “awful, Prodicus here corrects 
me each time I use the word in praising you or 
someone else; when I say, for instance, that 
Protagoras is an awfully wise man, he asks if I am 
not ashamed to call good things awful. For awful, 
he says, is bad ; thus no one on this or that occasion 
speaks of “ awful wealth” or “ awful peace” or 
“ awful health,” but we say “awful disease,” 
“ awful war ” or “ awful poverty,” taking “ awful ” 
to be “ bad.” So perhaps “ hard ” also was intended 
by the Ceans and Simonides as either “bad” or 
something else that you do not understand: let us 
therefore ask Prodicus, for it is fair to question him 
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on the dialect of Simonides. What did Simonides 
mean, Prodicus, by “ hard ” ? 

“ Bad,” he replied. 

Then it is on this account, Prodicus, I said, that he 
blames Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, 
just as though he heard him say it is bad to be good. 

Well, Socrates, he said, what else do you think 
Simonides meant ? Was he not reproaching Pittacus 
for not knowing how to distinguish words correctly, 
Lesbian as he was, and nurtured in a foreign tongue ? 

You hear, Protagoras, I said, what Prodicus here 
suggests : have you anything to say upon it? 

The case, said Protagoras, is far otherwise, 
Prodicus : I am quite sure that Simonides meant by 
“hard ” the same as we generally do—not “ bad,” 
but whatever is not easy and involves a great 
amount of trouble. 

Ah, I agree with you, Protagoras, I said, that 
this is Simonides’ meaning, and that our friend 
Prodicus knows it, but is joking and chooses to 
experiment on you to see if you will be able to 
support your own statement. For that Simonides 
does not mean that “hard” is “ bad” we have 
clear proof forthwith in the next phrase, where he 
says— 

God alone can have this privilege. 
Surely he cannot mean that it is bad to be good, 
if he proceeds here to say that God alone can have 
this thing, and attributes this privilege to God only : 
otherwise Prodicus would call Simonides a rake, and 
no true Cean. But I should like to tell you what I 
take to be Simonides’ intention in this ode, if you 
care to test my powers, as you put it,! in the matter 


1 Cf. 339 a above. 
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of verses ; though if you would rather, I will hear 
your account. 

When Protagoras heard me say this—As you 
please, Socrates, he said; then Prodicus and 
Hippias strongly urged me, and the rest of them also. 

Well then, I said, I will try to explain to you 
my own feeling about this poem. Now philosophy 
is of more ancient and abundant growth in Crete and 
Lacedaemon than in any other part of Greece, 
and sophists are more numerous in those regions : 
but the people there deny it and make pretence 
of ignorance, in order to prevent the discovery that 
it is by wisdom that they have ascendancy over the 
rest of the Greeks, like those sophists of whom 
Protagoras was speaking!; they prefer it to be 
thought that they owe their superiority to fighting 
and valour, conceiving that the revelation of its real 
cause would lead everyone to practise this wisdom. 
So well have they kept their secret that they have 
deceived the followers of the Spartan cult in our 
cities, with the result that some get broken ears 
by imitating them, bind their knuckles with thongs, 
go in for muscular exercises, and wear dashing little 
cloaks,* as though it were by these means that the 
Spartans were the masters. of Greece. And when 
the Spartans wish to converse unrestrainedly with 
their sophists, and begin to chafe at the secrecy 
of their meetings, they pass alien acts against the 
laconizing set and any other strangers within their 
gates, and have meetings with the sophists unknown 
to the foreigners ; while on their part they do not 
permit any of their young men to travel abroad 


* 1.6. people who have come to acquire the Spartan way 
of life, in order to spread it in other cities. 
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to the other cities—in this rule they resemble the 
Cretans—lest they unlearn what they are taught at 
home. In those two states there are not only men 
but women also who pride themselves on their 
education; and you can tell that what I say is 
true and that the Spartans have the best education 
in philosophy and argument by this: if you choose 
to consort with the meanest of Spartans, at first 
you will find him making a poor show in the conversa- 
tion; but soon, at some point or other in the 
discussion, he gets home with a notable remark, 
short and compressed—a deadly shot that makes 
his interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence 
this very truth has been observed by certain persons 
both in our day and in former times—that the 
Spartan cult is much more the pursuit of wisdom 
than of athletics; for they know that a man’s 
ability to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to 
his perfect education. Such men were Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon 
of our city, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, 
last of the traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All 
these were enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the 
Spartan culture; and you can recognize that char- 
acter in their wisdom by the short, memorable 
sayings that fell from each of them: they assembled 
together and dedicated these as the first-fruits of 
their lore to Apollo in his Delphic temple, inscribing 
there those maxims which are on every tongue— 
“ Know thyself” and “ Nothing overmuch.” To 
what intent do I say this? To show how the ancient 
philosophy had this style of laconic brevity; and 


1 4 add. Hermann. 
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so it was that the saying of Pittacus was privately 
handed about with high approbation among the 
sages—that it is hard to be good. Then Simonides, 
ambitious to get a name for wisdom, perceived that 
if he could overthrow this saying, as one might 
some famous athlete, and become its conqueror, 
he would win fame himself amongst men of that 
day. Accordingly it was against this saying, and 
with this aim, that he composed the whole poem 
as a means of covertly assailing and abasing this 
maxim, as it seems to me. 

Now let us all combine in considering whether 
my account is really true. The opening of the ode 
must at once appear crazy if, while intending to 
say that it is hard for a man to become good, he 
inserted “indeed.” There is no sort of sense, I 
imagine, in this insertion, unless we suppose that 
Simonides is addressing himself to the saying of 
Pittacus as a disputant: Pittacus says—lIt is hard 
to be good ; and the poet controverts this by observ- 
ing—No, but to become good, indeed, is hard for a 
man, Pittacus, truly—not truly good; he does not 
mention truth in this connexion, or imply that some 
things are truly good, while others are good but 
not truly so: this would seem silly and unlike 
Simonides. We must rather take the “ truly ” as a 
poetical transposition, and first quote the saying of 
Pittacus in some such way as this: let us suppose 
Pittacus himself to be speaking and Simonides reply- 
ing, as thus—Good people, he says, it is hard to be 
good; and the poet answers—Pittacus, what you 


in the detailed commentary that follows, Socrates is aping 
the disquisitions of the more literary sophists (e.g. Hippias, 
who warmly approves, 347 a). 
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say is not true, for it is not being but becoming good, 
indeed—in hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
fashioned without reproach—that is truly hard. 
In this way we see a purpose in the insertion of 
“indeed,” and that the “ truly ” is correctly placed 
at the end; and all that comes after corroborates 
this view of his meaning. There are many points 
in the various expressions of the poem which might 
be instanced to show its fine composition, for it is a 
work of very elegant and elaborate art ; but it would 
take too long to detail all its beauties. However, 
let us go over its general outline and intention, 
which is assuredly to refute Pittacus’ saying, through- 
out the ode. 

Proceeding a little way on from our passage, just 
as though he were making a speech, he says to 
become, indeed, a good man is truly hard (not but 
what it is possible for a certain space of time) ; 
“but to continue in this state of what one has 
become, and to be a good man is, as you say, Pittacus, 
impossible, superhuman: God alone can have this 
privilege— 

For that man cannot help but be bad 
Whom irresistible mischance has overthrown. 


Now who is it that an irresistible mischance over- 
throws in the command of a ship? Clearly not the 
ordinary man, for he may be overcome at any time ; 
just as you cannot knock over one who is lying 
down, but one who is standing; you might knock 
over a standing man so as to make him lie down, 
not one who is lying down already. So it is a man 
apt to resist that an irresistible mischance would 
overthrow, and not one who could never resist 
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anything. A great storm breaking over a steersman 
will render him helpless, and a severe season will 
leave a farmer helpless, and a doctor will be in the 
same case. For the good has the capacity of 
becoming bad, as we have witness in another poet! 
who said— 


Nay a the virtuous man is at one time bad, at another 
good. 


whereas the bad man has no capacity for becoming, 
but must ever be, what he is; so that when an 
irresistible mischance overthrows him who is re- 
sourceful, wise, and good, he cannot but be bad; 
and you say, Pittacus, that it is hard to be good— 
that is, to become good, indeed, is hard, though 
possible, but to be good is impossible: for— 2 


If he hath fared well, every man is good 3 
Bad, if ill. 


Now what is good faring in letters—the thing that 
makes a man good at them? Clearly, the study of 
letters. What welfare makes a good doctor? 
Clearly, the study of the cure of the ailing. “ Bad, 
if ill ” : who could become a bad doctor ? Clearly, 
he who in the first place is a doctor, and in the 
second, a good doctor; for he could become a bad 
one also: whereas we, who are laymen in respect 
of medicine, could never by faring iil become either 
doctors or joiners or anything else of that sort; 
and if one cannot become a doctor by faring ill, 
clearly one cannot become a bad one either. In 
the same way the good man may one day become 
1 Unknown. 


* The quotation of Simonides’ poem is resumed (from 
344 c). 
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bad through the effect either of time or work or 
illness or some other accident; for there is only 
one sort of ill fare—the deprivation of knowledge. 
But the bad man can never become bad: he is that 
always. If he is to become bad, he must previously 
become good. Hence the upshot of this part of the 
poem is that it is impossible to be a good man, 
continuing to be good, but possible to become 
good, and bad also, in the case of the same person. 
And then— 


Best also for the longest space are they whom the gods love.! 


All this has been said with reference to Pittacus, 
as is made still plainer by the ensuing verses, in 
which he says— 

Therefore never shall I, in quest of what cannot come to 
pass, vainly cast my life’s lot upon a hope impracticable— 
of finding a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake 


of the fruit of the broad-based earth. If I light upon him, 
be sure I will report it— 


says he; and in this vehement tone he pursues the 
saying of Pittacus all through the poem : 

But I praise and love everyone willingly committing no 
baseness; for against necessity not even the gods make 
war. 

This also is spoken with the same intent. For 
Simonides was not so ill-educated as to say that he 
praised a person who willingly did no evil, as though 
there were some who did evil willingly. I am 
fairly sure of this—that none of the wise men con- 


1 Probably a loose quotation of a line of the poem which 
was kal rd mÀcîsrov dpiora, Tovs Ke Deol dirAdow (Aars). 


1 èri 6’ Adam: éwi 5’ uuv Bergk: ére.0’ mss. 
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siders that anybody ever willingly errs or willingly 
does base and evil deeds ; they are well aware that 
all who do base and evil things do them unwillingly ; 
and so Simonides does not say he gives his praise 
to the person who willingly does no evil, but uses the 
word “ willingly ” of himself. For he considered 
that a man of sense and honour often constrains 
himself to become a friend and approver of some 
person, as when a man chances to have an un- 
congenial mother or father or country or other such 
connexion. Now when this sort of thing befalls 
the wicked, they seem glad to see their parents’ 
or country’s faults, and complainingly point them 
out and inveigh against them, in order that their own 
neglect of them may not ‘be denounced by their 
neighbours, who might otherwise reproach them for 
being so neglectful; and hence they multiply their 
complaints and add voluntary to unavoidable feuds. 
But good men, he knew, conceal the trouble and 
constrain themselves to praise, and if they have any 
reason to be angered against their parents or country 
for some wrong done to them they pacify and 
conciliate their feelings, compelling themselves to 
love and praise their own people. And many a 
time, I think, Simonides was conscious that he had 
praised and eulogized some tyrant or other such 
person, not willingly, but under compulsion. So he 
proceeds to tell Pittacus—I, Pittacus, do not reproach 
you merely because I am apt to reproach, since— 


For my part I am content with whosoever is not evil or 


3 davayxalats Heusde: dvdyxats mss. 
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too intractable. He who knows Right, the support of a 
city, is a healthy man; him I shall never blame, for to 
blame I am not apt. Infinite is the race of fools. 


So that whoever delights in reproaching would have 
his fill of blaming them : 


Verily, all things are fair that have in them no admixture 
of base. 


By this he does not mean to say, as it were, that 
all things are white that have no admixture of 
black ; that would be ridiculous in many ways; but 
that he himself accepts the average sort without 
reproaching them. “I do not seek,” said he, “a 
man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-based earth: if I light upon 
him, be sure I will report it "—meaning, “If I wait 
for that, I shall never find anyone to praise. No, I 
am content if a man be average and do nothing 
evil, since I love and praise all ”—and there he has 
used a Mytilenaean word,! for his “I praise and 
love all willingly ” is addressed to Pittacus (here at 
‘willingly ” one should make a pause) ;—“ all who 
commit nothing base, but some there are whom 1 
oraise and love unwillingly. Hence I should never 
‘eproach you, Pittacus, if you would only speak 
what is moderately reasonable and true. But as it 
s, since you lie so grievously about the greatest 
natters with an air of speaking the truth, on this 
core I reproach you.” 

Such is my view, Prodicus and Protagoras, I said, 
f Simonides’ intention in composing this ode. 

Then Hippias remarked: It certainly seems to 


1 The form of the word ézalvnu is pedantically adduced 
o emphasize the poet’s censure of Pittacus. 
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me, Socrates, that you have given a good exposition 
of the poem; but I also have an elegant discourse 
upon it, which I will perform for you if you wish. 

Yes, Hippias, said Alcibiades, but some other 
time: for the moment the proper thing, according 
to the agreement which Protagoras and Socrates 
made between them, will be for Socrates to answer 
any questions that Protagoras may still wish to put 
to him, but if he prefers to answer Socrates, then it 
will be for Socrates to ask. 

On this I remarked: For my part I place it in 
Protagoras’s hands to do whichever he likes best. 
But if he does not mind, let us talk no more of poems 
and verses, but consider the points on which I 
questioned you at first, Protagoras, and on which 
I should be glad to reach, with your help, a conclusion. 
For it seems to me that arguing about poetry is 
comparable to the wine-parties of common market- 
folk. These people, owing to their inability to carry 
on a familiar conversation over their wine by means 
of their own voices and discussions—such is their 
lack of education—put a premium on flute-girls by 
hiring the extraneous voice of the flute at a high 
price, and carry on their intercourse by means of 
its utterance. But where the party consists of 
thorough gentlemen who have had a proper educa- 
tion, you will see neither flute-girls nor dancing-girls 
nor harp-girls, but only the company contenting 
themselves with their own conversation, and none 
of these fooleries and frolics—each speaking and 
listening decently in his tarn, even though they 
may drink a great deal of wine. And so a gathering 
like this of ours, when it includes such men as most 
of us claim to be, requires no extraneous voices, 
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not even of the poets, whom one cannot question 
on the sense of what they say; when they are 
adduced in discussion we are generally told by 
some that the poet thought so and so, and by others, 
something different, and they go on arguing about a 
matter which they are powerless to determine. No, 
this sort of meeting is avoided by men of culture, who 
prefer to converse directly with each other, and to 
use their own way of speech in putting one another 
by turns to the test. It is this sort of person that 
I think you and I ought rather to imitate ; putting 
the poets aside, let us hold our discussion together 
in our own persons, making trial of the truth and of 
ourselves. So if you wish to question me further, 
I am at your service as answerer ; but if you like, 
put yourself at my service, so that we may clear 
up the several points of the inquiry in which we 
stopped half-way. 

On my saying this and something more of the sort, 
Protagoras gave no indication as to which course he 
would take. So Alcibiades, looking at Callias, said: 
Do you consider, Callias, that Protagoras is behaving 
properly now in refusing to signify whether he will 
or will not answer? I do not think he is. Let 
him either debate or say that he does not want to 
debate, so that we may have this understanding 
with him; then Socrates can debate with someonc 
else, or another of us with some other, as may be 
agreed. 

Then Protagoras was ashamed, as it seemed to 
me, at these words of Alcibiades, and the more so 
when Callias requested him, together with almost 
the whole of the company; and so he reluctantly 
prevailed on himself to take up the debate, and 
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asked to have questions put to him, since he was 
ready to answer. 

So I proceeded to say—Protagoras, do not suppose 
that I have any other desire in debating with you 
than to examine the difficulties which occur to 
myself at each point. For I hold that there is a 
good deal in what Homer ! says— 


When two go together, one observes before the other; 


for somehow it makes all of us human beings more 
resourceful in every deed or word or thought ; but 
if one observes something alone, forthwith one has to 
go about searching until one discovers somebody to 
whom one can show it off and who can corroborate it. 
And I also have my reason for being glad to debate 
with you rather than with anyone else; it is that 
I regard you as the best person to investigate in 
general any matters that a sensible man may be 
expected to examine, and virtue in particular. 
Whom else should I choose but you? Not only 
do you consider yourself a worthy gentleman, like 
sundry other people, who are sensible enough 
themselves, but cannot make others so; but you 
are both good yourself and have the gift of making 
others good. And you are so confident of yourself 
that, while others make a secret of this art, you 
have had yourself publicly proclaimed to all the 
Greeks with the title of sophist, and have appointed 
yourself preceptor of culture and virtue, and are 
the first who has ever demanded a regular fee for 
such work. What then could I do but call upon 
you to deal with our problem both by question 
and communication? I had no other course. So 
now with regard to those points which I have raised 
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on the subject in my opening questions, I desire 
to be reminded of some by you and to have your 
help in investigating others. The question, I 
believe, was this:1 Are the five names of wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice, and holiness attached 
to one thing, or underlying each of these names 
is there a distinct existence or thing that has its 
own particular function, each thing being different 
from the others? And your answer was that they 
are not names attached to one thing, but that each 
of these names applies to a distinct thing, and that 
all these are parts of virtue; not like the parts of 
gold, which are similar to each other and to the 
whole of which they are parts, but like the parts of 
the face, dissimilar to the whole of which they are 
parts and to each other, and each having a distinct 
function. If you still hold the same opinion of them, 
say so; if you have a new one, define what it is, 
for I make no objection to your replying now on 
other lines. Indeed I should not be surprised if you 
were merely experimenting upon me when you 
spoke before. 

Well, Socrates, he replied, I say that all these 
are parts of virtue, and that while four of them are 
fairly on a par with each other, courage is something 
vastly different from all the rest. You may perceive 
the truth of what I say from this : you will find many 
people extremely unjust, unholy, dissolute, and 
ignorant, and yet pre-eminently courageous. 

Stop now, I said: we must duly examine what 
you say. Do you call courageous men bold, or 
something else ? 

Yes, and impetuous also, he replied, where most 
men fear to tread. 
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Well now, do you say that virtue is a good thing, 
and of this good thing offer yourself as teacher ? 

Nay, it is the best of things, he said, unless I am 
out of my senses. 

Then is one part of it base. and another good, 
or is the whole good ? 

Surely the whole is good in the highest possible 
degree. 

Now do you know who dive boldly into wells? 

I do; divers. 

Is this because they have knowledge, or for some 
other reason ? 

Because they have knowledge. 

And who are bold in going to war on horseback— 
those who are practised horsemen, or those who are 
not ? i 

Practised horsemen. 

And who with bucklers—buckler-men, or those 
who are not ? 

Buckler-men : and so with all other cases, he went 
on, if that is your point ; those who have knowledge 
are bolder than those who lack it, and individually 
they are bolder when they have learnt than before 
learning. 

But you must have seen at times, I said, persons 
who are without knowledge of any of these affairs, 
yet behaving boldly in each of them. 

I have, he said, and very boldly too. 

Then are these bold ones courageous also ? 

Nay, that would make courage a base thing, he 
replied ; for those you speak of are out of their senses. 

What then, I asked, do you mean by courageous 
men? Surely the same as bold men ? 

Yes, I do still, he said. 
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Then these men, I went on, who are so brave, are 
found to be not courageous but mad? And in those 
former cases our wisest men are boldest too, and 
being boldest are most courageous? And on this 
reasoning, wisdom will be courage ? 

You do not rightly recall, Socrates, what I stated 
in replying to you. When you asked me whether 
courageous men are bold, I admitted it: I was not 
asked whether bold men are courageous. Had you 
asked me this before, I should have said—‘“‘ Not all.” 
And as to proving that courageous men are not 
bold, you have nowhere pointed out that I was 
wrong in my admission that they are. Next you 
show that such persons individually are bolder 
when they have knowledge, and bolder than others 
who lack it, and therewith you take courage and 
wisdom to be the same: proceeding in this manner 
you might even take strength to be wisdom. On 
this method you might begin by asking me whether 
the strong are powerful, and I should say “ Yes ”; 
and then, whether those who know how to wrestle 
are more powerful than those who do not know how 
to wrestle, and whether individually they are more 
powerful when they have learnt than before learning, 
and I should say “ Yes.” And on my admitting 
these points it would be open to you to say, by the 
same token, that according to my admission wisdom 
is strength. But neither there nor elsewhere do I 
admit that the powerful are strong, only that the 
strong are powerful; for I hold that power and 
strength are not the same, but that one of them, 
power, comes from knowledge, or from madness or 
rage, whereas strength comes from constitution and 
fit nurture of the body. So, in the other instance, 
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boldness and courage are not the same, and therefore 
it results that the courageous are bold, but not that 
the bold are courageous; for boldness comes to a 
man from art, or from rage or madness, like power, 
whereas courage comes from constitution and fit 
nurture of the soul. 

Do you speak of some men, Protagoras, I asked, as 
living well, and others ill? 

Yes. 

Then do you consider that a man would live well 
if he lived in distress and anguish ? 

No, he said. 

Well now, if he lived pleasantly and so ended his 
life, would you not consider he had thus contrived 
to live well ? 

I would, he said. i 

And, I suppose, to live pleasantly is good, and 
unpleasantly, bad ? 

Yes, he said, if one lived in the enjoyment of 
honourable things. 

But, Protagoras, will you tell me you agree with 
the majority in calling some pleasant things bad 
and some painful ones good? I mean to say—Are 
not things good in so far as they are pleasant, putting 
aside any other result they may have; and again, 
are not painful things in just the same sense bad— 
in so far as they are painful ? 

I cannot tell, Socrates, he replied, whether I am to 
answer, in such absolute fashion as that of your 
question, that all pleasant things are good and 
painful things bad: I rather think it safer for me 
to reply, with a view not merely to my present 
answer but to all the rest of my life, that some 
pleasant things are not good, and also that some 
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painful things are not bad, and some are, while a 
third class of them are indifferent—neither bad nor 


You call pleasant, do you not, I asked, things that 
partake of pleasure or cause pleasure ? 

Certainly, he said. 

So when I put it to you, whether things are not 
good in so far as they are pleasant, I am asking 
whether pleasure itself is not a good thing. 

Let us examine the matter, Socrates, he said, 
in the form in which you put it at each point, and if 
the proposition seems to be reasonable, and pleasant 
and good are found to be the same, we shall agree 
upon it; if not, we shall dispute it there and then. 

And would you like, I asked, to be leader in the 
inquiry, or am I tolead? © 

You ought to lead, he replied, since you are the 
inaugurator of this discussion. 

Well then, I proceeded, will the following example 
give us the light we need? Just as, in estimating a 
man's health or bodily efficiency by his appearance, 
one might look at his face and the lower part of his 
arms and say: Come now, uncover your chest too 
and your back and show them, that I may examine 
you thoroughly—so the same sort of desire comes 
over me in regard to our inquiry. Observing your 
condition to be as you describe in respect of the 
good and the pleasant, I am fain to say something 
like this: Come, my good Protagoras, uncover 
some more of your thoughts : how are you in regard 
to knowledge? Do you share the view that most 
people take of this, or have you some other? The 
opinion generally held of knowledge is something 
of this sort—that it is no strong or guiding or govern- 
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ing thing; it is not regarded as anything of that 
kind, but people think that, while a man often 
has knowledge in him, he is not governed by it, 
but by something else—now by passion, now by 
pleasure, now by pain, at times by love, and often 
by fear; their feeling about knowledge is just what 
they have about a slave, that it may be dragged 
about by any other force. Now do you agree with 
this view of it, or do you consider that knowledge 
is something noble and able to govern man, and 
that whoever learns what is good and what is bad 
will never be swayed by anything to act otherwise 
than as knowledge bids, and that intelligence is a 
sufficient succour for mankind ? 

My view, Socrates, he replied, is precisely that 
which you express, and what is more, it would be a 
disgrace for me above all men to assert that wisdom 
and knowledge were aught but the highest of all 
human things. 

Well and truly spoken, I said. Now you know 
that most people will not listen to you and me 
but say that many, while knowing what is best, refuse 
to perform it, though they have the power, and do 
other things instead. And whenever I have asked 
them to tell me what can be the reason of this, they 
say that those who act so are acting under the 
influence of pleasure or pain, or under the control 
of one of the things I have just mentioned. 

Yes, Socrates, he replied, I regard this as but 
one of the many erroneous sayings of mankind. 

Come then, and join me in the endeavour to 
persuade the world and explain what is this 
experience of theirs, which they call “ being over- 
come by pleasure,” and which they give as the 
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reason why they fail to do what is best though 
they have knowledge of it. For perhaps if we said 
to them: What you assert, good people, is not 
correct, but quite untrue—they might ask us: 
Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not 
“ being overcome by pleasure ” what on earth is it, 
and what do you callit? Tell us that. 

Why, Socrates, must we consider the opinion of 
the mass of mankind, who say just what occurs to 
them ? 

I fancy, I replied, that this will be a step towards 
discovering how courage is related to the other parts 
of virtue. So if you think fit to abide by the arrange- 
ment we made a while ago—that I should lead in 
the direction which seems best for elucidating the 
matter—you must now follow; but if you would 
rather not, to suit your wishes I will let it pass. 

No, he said, your plan is quite right : go on to the 
end as you began. 

Once more then, I proceeded, suppose they should 
ask us: Then what do you call this thing which we 
described as “being overcome by pleasures ” ? 
The answer I should give them would be this: 
Please attend ; Protagoras and I will try to explain 
it to you. Do you not say that this thing occurs, 
good people, in the common case of a man being 
overpowered by the pleasantness of food or drink 
or sexual acts, and doing what he does though he 
knows it to be wicked? They would admit it. 
Then you and I would ask them again: In what 
sense do you call such deeds wicked? Is it that 
they produce those pleasures and are themselves 
pleasant at the moment, or that later on they cause 
diseases and poverty, and have many more such ills 
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in store for us? Or, even though they have none 
of these things in store for a later day, and cause 
us only enjoyment, would they still be evil just 
because, forsooth, they cause enjoyment in some way 
or other? Can we suppose, Protagoras, that they 
will make any other answer than that these things 
are evil, not according to the operation of the actual 
pleasure of the moment, but owing to the later 
results in disease and those other ills ? 

I think, said Protagoras, that most people would 
answer thus. 

Then in causing diseases they cause pains? And 
in causing poverty they cause pains? They would 
admit this, I imagine. 

Protagoras agreed. 

Then does it seem to you, my friends, as Protagoras 
and I assert, that the only reason why these things 
are evil is that they end at last in pains, and deprive 
us of other pleasures? Would they admit this ? 

We both agreed that they would. 

Then again, suppose we should ask them the 
opposite: You, sirs, who tell us on the other 
hand that good things are painful—do you not give 
such instances as physical training, military service, 
and medical treatment conducted by cautery, 
incision, drugs, or starvation, and say that these are 
good, but painful? Would they not grant it ? 

He agreed that they would. 

Then do you call them good because they produce 
extreme pangs and anguish for the moment, or 
because later on they result in health and good 
bodily condition, the deliverance of cities, dominion 
over others, and wealth? They would assent to 
this, I suppose. 
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He agreed. 

And are these things good for any other reason 
than that they end at last in pleasures and relief 
and riddance of pains? Or have you some other 
end to mention, with respect to which you call them 
good, apart from pleasures and pains? They could 
not find one, I fancy. 

I too think they could not, said Protagoras. 

Then do you pursue pleasure as being a good 
thing, and shun pain as being a bad one? 

He agreed that we do. 

So one thing you hold to be bad—pain; and 
pleasure you hold to be good, since the very act of 
enjoying you call bad as soon as it deprives us of 
greater pleasures than it has in itself, or leads to 
greater pains than the pleasures it contains. For 
if it is with reference to something else that you 
call the act of enjoyment bad, and with a view to 
some other end, you might be able to tell it us; 
but this you will be unable to do. 

I too think that they cannot, said Protagoras. 

Then is not the same thing repeated in regard to 
the state of being pained? You call being pained 
a good thing as soon as it either rids us of greater 
pains than those it comprises, or leads to greater 
pleasures than its pains. Now if you have in view 
some other end than those which I mention when 
you call being pained good, you can tell it us; but 
you never can. 

Truly spoken, said Protagoras. 

Once more then, I proceeded; if you were to 
ask me, my friends, Now why on earth do you 
speak at such length on this point, and in so many 
ways? I should reply, Forgive me: in the first 
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place, it is not easy to conclude what it is that you 
mean when you say “overcome by pleasures”; 
and secondly, on this point hang all our conclusions 
But it is still quite possible to retract, if you can 
somehow contrive to say that the good is different 
from pleasure, or the bad from pain. Is it enough 
for you to live out your life pleasantly, without 
pain? If it is, and you are unable to tell us of any 
other good or evil that does not end in pleasure or 
pain, listen to what I have to say next. I tell you 
that if this is so, the argument becomes absurd, 
when you say that it is often the case that a man, 
knowing the evil to be evil, nevertheless commits 
it, when he might avoid it, because he is driven 
and dazed by his pleasures; while on the other 
hand you say that a man, knowing the good, refuses 
to do good because of the momentary pleasures by 
which he is overcome. 

The absurdity of all this will be manifest if we 
refrain from using a number of terms at once, such 
as pleasant, painful, good, and bad; and as there 
appeared to be two things, let us call them by 
two names—first, good and evil, and then later on, 
pleasant and painful. Let us then lay it down as 
our statement, that a man does evil in spite of 
knowing the evil of it. Now if someone asks us: 
Why? we shall answer: Because he is overcome. 
By what? the questioner will ask us; and this time 
we shall be unable to reply: By pleasure—for this 
has exchanged its name for “the good.” So we 
must answer only with the words: Because he is 
overcome. By what? says the questioner. The 
good—must surely be our reply. Now if our ques- 
tioner chance to be an arrogant person he will laugh 
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and exclaim: What a ridiculous statement, that a 
man does evil, knowing it to be evil, and not having 
to do it, because he is overcome by the good! Is 
this, he will ask, because the good is not worthy 
of conquering the evil in you, or because it is worthy ? 
Clearly we must reply: Because it is not worthy; 
otherwise he whom we speak of as overcome by 
pleasures would not have offended. But in what 
sense, he might ask us, is the good unworthy of the 
bad, or the bad of the good? This can only be when 
the one is greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on the one side and fewer on the 
other. We shall not find any other reason to give. 
So it is clear, he will say, that by “ being overcome ” 
you mean getting the greater evil in exchange for 
the lesser good. That must be agreed. Then let 
us apply the terms “pleasant” and “ painful ” 
to these things instead, and say that a man does 
what we previously called evil, but now call painful, 
knowing it to be painful, because he is overcome 
by the pleasant, which is obviously unworthy to 
conquer. What unworthiness can there be in 
pleasure as against pain, save an excess or defect 
of one compared with the other? That is, when 
one becomes greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on one side and fewer on the other, 
or here a greater degree and there a less. For if 
you should say: But, Socrates, the immediately 
pleasant differs widely from the subsequently 
pleasant or painful, I should reply: Do they differ 
in anything but pleasure and pain? That is the 
only distinction. Like a practised weigher, put 
pleasant things and painful in the scales, and with 
them the nearness and the remoteness, and tell me 
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which count for more. For if you weigh pleasant 
things against pleasant, the greater and the more are 
always to be preferred: if painful against painful, then 
always the fewer and smaller. If you weigh pleasant 
against painful, and find that the painful are out- 
balanced by the pleasant—whether the near by the 
remote or the remote by the near—you must take 
that course of action to which the pleasant are 
attached ; but not that course if the pleasant are 
outweighed by the painful. Can the case be other- 
wise, I should ask, than thus, my friends? I am 
certain they could state no alternative. 

To this he too assented. 

Since that is the case, then, I shall say, please 
answer me this: Does not the same size appear 
larger to your sight when ‘near, and smaller when 
distant? They will admit this. And it is the same 
with thickness and number? And sounds of equal 
strength are greater when near, and smaller when 
distant? They would agree to this. Now if our 
welfare consisted in doing and choosing things of 
large dimensions, and avoiding and not doing those 
of small, what would be our salvation in life? Would 
it be the art of measurement, or the power of appear- 
ance? Is it not the latter that leads us astray, as 
we saw, and many a time causes us to take things 
topsy-turvy and to have to change our minds both 
in our conduct and in our choice of great or small ? 
Whereas the art of measurement would have made 
this appearance ineffective, and by showing us the 
truth would have brought our soul into the repose 
of abiding by the truth, and so would have saved our 
life. Would men acknowledge, in view of all this, 
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that the art which saves our life is measurement, 
or some other ? 

It is measurement, he agreed. 

Well now, if the saving of our life depended on 
the choice of odd or even, and on knowing when 
to make a right choice of the greater and when of 
the less—taking each by itself or comparing it with 
the other, and whether near or distant—what would 
save our life? Would it not be knowledge; a 
knowledge of measurement, since the art here is 
concerned with excess and defect, and of numeration, 
as it has to do with odd and even? People would 
admit this, would they not ? 

Protagoras agreed that they would. 

Well then, my friends, since we have found that 
the salvation of our life depends on making a right 
choice of pleasure and pain—of the more and the 
fewer, the greater and the smaller, and the nearer 
and the remoter—is it not evident, in the first place, 
that measurement is a study of their excess and 
defect and equality in relation to each other ? 

This must needs be so. 

And being measurement, I presume it must be an 
art or science ? 

They will assent to this. 

Well, the nature of this art or science we shall 
consider some other time 1; but the mere fact of its 
being a science will suffice for the proof which 
Protagoras and I are required to give in answer to 
the question you have put to us. You asked it, 
if you remember, when we were agreeing? that 
there is nothing stronger than knowledge, and 


tional scheme of the Republic. The measuring art is further 
considered in the Politicus (283 foll.). 3 Cf. 352 B foll. 
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that knowledge, wherever it may be found, has 
always the upper hand of pleasure or anything else ; 
and then you said that pleasure often masters even 
the man of knowledge, and on our refusing to agree 
with you, you went on to ask us: Protagoras and 
Socrates, if this experience is not “ being overcome 
by pleasure,” whatever can it be, and what do you 
callit? Tellus. If onthe spur of the moment we 
had replied, “Ignorance,” you would have laughed 
us to scorn: but now if you laugh at us you will 
be laughing at yourselves as well. For you have 
admitted that it is from defect of knowledge that 
men err, when they do err, in their choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil ; 
and from defect not merely of knowledge but of the 
knowledge which you have now admitted also to be 
that of measurement. And surely you know well 
enough for yourselves that the erring act committed 
without knowledge is done through ignorance. 
Accordingly “ to be overcome by pleasure ” means 
just this—ignorance in the highest degree, which 
Protagoras here and Prodicus and Hippias profess 
to cure. But you, through supposing it to be some- 
thing else than ignorance, will neither go yourselves 
nor send your children to these sophists, who are the 
teachers of those things—you say it cannot be 
taught; you are chary of your money and will 
give them none, and so you fare badly both in 
private and in public life. 

Such would have been our answer to the world at 
large. And I ask you now, Hippias and Prodicus, 
as well as Protagoras—for I would have you make a 
joint reply—whether you think what I say is true 
or false. 
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They all thought what I had said was absolutely 


true. 

Then you agree, I continued, that the pleasant is 
good and the painful bad. And let me entreat 
my friend Prodicus to spare me his distinction of 
terms: for whether you say pleasant or delightful 
or enjoyable, my excellent Prodicus, or in whatever 
style or manner you may be pleased to name these 
things, pray reply to the sense of my question. 

At this Prodicus laughed and consented, as did the 
rest. 

Well now, my friends, I said, what of this? All 
actions aimed at living painlessly and pleasantly 
are honourable, are they not? And the honourable 
work is both good and useful ? 

They agreed. 

Then if, I proceeded, the pleasant is good, no one 
who has knowledge or thought of other actions as 
better than those he is doing, and as possible, will 
do as he proposes if he is free to do the better ones ; 
and this yielding to oneself is nothing but ignorance, 
and mastery of! oneself is as certainly wisdom. 

They all agreed. 

Well then, by ignorance do you mean having a 
false opinion and being deceived about matters of 
importance ? 

They all agreed to this also. 

Then surely, I went on, no one willingly goes 
after evil or what he thinks to be evil; it is not 
in human nature, apparently, to do so—to wish to 
go after what one thinks to be evil in preference 
to the good ; and when compelled to choose one of 


the opposite state. The conflict between the better and 
worse self is discussed in Rep. iv. 430 £ foll. 
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two evils, nobody will choose the greater when he 
may the lesser. 

All this met with the assent of everyone. 
=- Well, I said, is there something you call dread, or 
fear? And is it—I address myself to you, Prodicus 
—the same as I have in mind—something I describe 
as an expectation of evil, whether you call it fear 
or dread ? 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed to this description 
of dread or fear; but Prodicus thought this was 
dread, not fear. 

No matter, Prodicus, I said, but my point is this : 
if our former statements are true, will any man 
wish to go after what he dreads, when he may 
pursue what he does not? Surely this is impossible 
after what we have admitted—that he regards as 
evil that which he dreads? And what is regarded 
as evil is neither pursued nor accepted willingly, 
we saw, by anyone. 

Here also they were all in agreement. 

So much, then, being granted, Prodicus and 
Hippias, I said, let our friend Protagoras vindicate 
the correctness of the answer he made at first— 
not that which he made at the very beginning,' 
when he said that, while there were five parts of 
virtue, none of them was like any other, but each 
had its particular function: I do not refer to that, 
but the statement he made afterwards,? when he 
proceeded to say that four of them had a consider- 
able resemblance to each other, but one was quite 
different from the rest—courage ; and he told me I 
should perceive this by the following token: You 
will find, Socrates, said he, that men may be most 


1 Cf. 330 a foll; Cf. 349 d foll. 
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unholy, most unjust, most dissolute, and most 
ignorant, yet most courageous; whence you may 
judge that courage is very different from the other 
parts of virtue. His answer caused me great sur- 
prise at the moment, and still more when I went 
into the matter with your help. But anyhow, I 
asked him whether by the brave he meant “ bold.” 
Yes, he replied, and impetuous. Protagoras, I 
said, do you remember making this answer ? 

He admitted he did. 

Well now, I said, tell us, towards what do you 
mean they are impetuous when they are courageous ? 
Towards the same things as cowards ? 

No, he said. 

Then towards other things ? 

Yes, he said. 

Do cowards go after things that allow boldness, 
and the courageous after dreadful things? 

So people say, Socrates. 

Quite true, I said. But my point is rather, 
towards what, according to you, are the brave 
impetuous? Dreadful things, in the belief that 
they are dreadful, or towards what is not dreadful ? 

No, he said; the former has just been shown, by 
the arguments you put forward, to be impossible. 

Quite true again, I said; so that if this proof 
was correct, no one goes to meet what he regards 
as dreadful, since to be overcome by oneself was 
found to be ignorance. 

He admitted this. 

And yet all men go also to meet what they can face 
boldly, whether cowardly or brave, and in this respect 
cowardly and brave go to meet the same things. 

But still, Socrates, he said, what cowards go to 
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meet is the very opposite of what the courageous 
go to meet. For instance, the latter are willing 
to go to war, but the former are not. 

Is going to war an honourable thing, I asked, or a 
base thing ? 

Honourable, he replied. 

Then if it is honourable, we have admitted, by 
our former argument, that it is also good; for we 
agreed that all honourable actions were good. 

True, and I abide by that decision. 

You are right to do so, I said. But which sort of 
men do you say are not willing to go to war, that 
being an honourable and good thing to do? 

The cowardly, he replied. 

Then, I went on, if it is honourable and good, is it 
also pleasant ? 

That certainly has been admitted, he said. 

Now do the cowards wittingly refuse to go to what 
is more honourable, better, and pleasanter ? 

Well, if we admit that too, he replied, we shall 
undo our previous admissions. 

But what of the courageous man? Does he not go 
to the more honourable and better and pleasanter ? 

I am forced to admit that, he said. 

Now, in general, courageous men do not feel base 
fears, when they fear, nor is there anything base in 
their boldness ? - 

True, he said. 

And if not base, then it must be honourable ? 

He admitted this. 

And if honourable, then good ? 

Yes. 

And the cowardly and the bold and the mad, on 
the contrary, feel base fears and base boldness ? 
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He agreed. 

Do they feel base and evil boldness solely through 
stupidity and ignorance ? 

Just so, he said. 

Well now, the cause of cowards being cowardly, 
do you call this cowardice or courage ? 

Cowardice, I call it, he replied. 

And were they not found to be cowards through 
ignorance of what is dreadful ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And so they are cowards because of that 
ignorance ? 

He agreed. 

And the cause of their being cowards is admitted 
by you to be cowardice ? 

He assented. 

Then ignorance of what is dreadful and not 
dreadful will be cowardice ? 

He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I went on, is the opposite of 
cowardice. 

Yes. 

Then the wisdom that knows what is and what is not 
dreadful is opposed to the ignorance of these things? 

To this he could still nod assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice ? 

To this he nodded very reluctantly. 

So the wisdom that knows what is and what is 
not dreadful is courage, being opposed to the 
ignorance of these things ? 

Here he could no longer bring himself to nod 
agreement, and remained silent. Then I proceeded: 
Why is it, Protagoras, that you neither affirm nor 
deny what I ask you? 
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Finish it, he said, by yourself. 

I must first ask you, I said, just one more question: 
Do you still think, as at the beginning, that there 
are any people who are most ignorant and yet most 
courageous ? 

I see, Socrates, you have set your heart on making 
me your answerer ; so, to oblige you, I will say that 
by what we have admitted I consider it impossible. 

My only motive, I then said, in asking all these 
questions has been a desire to examine the various 
relations of virtue and its own special nature. For I 
know that, were it once made plain, that other 
question on which you and I have argued at such 
length on either side—you maintaining and | 
denying that virtue can be taught—would be cleared 
up satisfactorily. Our discussion, in its present 
result, seems to me as though it accused and mocked 
us like some human person; if it were given a 
voice it would say: “ What strange creatures you 
are, Socrates and Protagoras! You on the one hand, 
after having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, 
are now hot in opposition to yourself, endeavouring 
to prove that all things are knowledge—justice, 
temperance, and courage—which is the best way to 
make virtue appear teachable: for if virtue were 
anything else than knowledge, as Protagoras tried 
to make out, obviously it would not be teachable ; 
but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be entirely 
knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be surprised 
if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other hand, 
though at first he claimed that it was teachable, 
now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that 
it has been found to be almost anything but know- 
ledge, which would make it quite unteachable!” 
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Now I, Protagoras, observing the extraordinary 
tangle into which we have managed to get the whole 
matter, am most anxious to have it thoroughly 
cleared up. And I should like to work our way 
through it until at last we reach what virtue is, 
and then go back and consider whether it is teach- 
able or not, lest perchance your Epimetheus beguile 
and trip us up in our investigation as he overlooked 
us in your account of his distribution.! I like the 
Prometheus of your fable better than the Epime- 
theus ; for he is of use to me, and I take Promethean 
thought continually for my own life when I am 
occupied with all these questions; so, with your 
consent, as I said at the. beginning, I should be 
delighted to have your aid in the inquiry. 

I approve your zeal, Socrates, said Protagoras, 
and the way you develop your arguments; for I 
think I am not ill-natured, and I am the last person 
on earth to be envious. Indeed I have told many 
people how I regard you—as the man I admire far 
above any that I meet, and as quite an exception 
to men of your age; and I say I should not be 
surprised if you won high repute for wisdom. We 
shall pursue the subject on some other occasion, at 
your pleasure: for the present, it is time to turn to 
another affair. 

I quite agree, said I, if you think so: for I was long 
ago due to be where I told you I was going; I 
stayed merely to oblige our excellent Callias. 

Here our colloquy ended, and each went his way. 

1 Cf. 321 «a. 
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SOCRATES: I went down to the Piraeus yesterday with 
Ariston’s son Glaucon! to offer my prayers to the goddess 
and also because I wanted to watch the festival and see 
how they would perform it, seeing that this was the first 
time they were holding it.? I must say that I thought that 
the procession of the local people was quite excellent, but 
the one put on by the Thracian contingent seemed no less 
impressive. When we had made our prayers? and seen 
the spectacle, we started back toward town.’ Now, as we 
were heading homeward, Polemarchus the son of Cepha- 
lus caught sight of us from a distance and ordered his slave 
to run on and tell us to wait for him. Coming up from 
behind the slave caught hold of my cloak and said “Pole- 


Pl. Ti. 21a); a dual festival may be intended, referring possibly to 
both the “procession of the local people” and the “Thracian con- 
tingent.” 

3 For S. as an observer of religious rites, see e.g., Xen. Mem. 
1.3.1, 4.3.16. 

4 “Town” is to astu, the central area surrounded by defensive 
walls, as opposed to the polis, the whole of the Athenian city- 
state, including its ports. S.’s journey to the Piraeus was about 9 
km.—in fact still within the defensive walls joining the city to the 
Piraeus, which were constructed in the mid-fifth century, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian War (431-404). 
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marchus tells you to wait.” So I turned round and asked 
where he was. “There he is,” he said, “behind you, coming 
this way; do wait.” “All right, we will,” said Glaucon. 

And shortly afterward Polemarchus came up. With him 
were Adeimantus, Glaucon’s brother, Niceratus, the son 
of Nicias, and some others apparently from the proces- 
sion. 

Then Polemarchus said: “Socrates, you look as if you 
are moving off to go back to town.” 

“Yes, that’s not a bad guess,” I said. 

“Do you see how many of us there are?” he asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Well then,” he said, “either prove yourselves stronger 
than these people, or remain here.” 

“Yes, but don’t we still have the alternative,” I said, “to 
see if we can persuade you to let us go?” 

“Would you really have any success,” he said, “in per- 
suading those who don’t listen?” 

“No, we certainly wouldn't,” said Glaucon. 

“Well then, you’d better face the fact that we won't 
listen.”° 

“Are you telling us that you don’t know,” Adeimantus 
added, “that there’s to be a torch race on horseback this 
evening in honor of the goddess?” 

“On horseback?” I said; “that really is something new! 
Do you mean they pass torches on to each other as they 
race their horsesP® Or something else?” 


and later in Plato Resp., e.g., 449b5 (henceforward all references 
to Plato will be to work alone). 

6 See Hdt. 8.98. See also the Platonic metaphor at Leg. 6.776b 
of generations “handing on the torch of life to one another.” 
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“Exactly that,” said Polemarchus, “and besides, they're 
oing to hold an all-night festival, which will be worth 
watching. After dinner we'll get up and go out and have a 
Jook at the festival; we shall meet a lot of young men there 
and talk to them.’ Do stay, and don’t refuse us.” 

“It looks as if we shall have to stay,” replied Glaucon. 

“Well, if that’s what you decide,” I said, “that’s what we 
must do.” 

So we went to Polemarchus’ house, and there we found 
Lysias and Euthydemus, the brothers of Polemarchus, and 
besides them Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Charmantides 
of the deme Paiania and Clitophon, son of Aristonymus. 
Inside Polemarchus’ father, Cephalus, was there too. In- 
deed he looked a very old man to me seeing I hadn’t seen 
him for a long time. He was sitting on some kind of cush- 
ion on a chair, and wearing a garland, as he had actually 
just finished offering a sacrifice in the courtyard. So we 
sat down beside him, for there were some seats there ar- 
ranged in a circle. 

As soon as he saw me Cephalus welcomed me and said: 
“You don’t often come down to see us in the Piraeus, Soc- 
rates. Yet you ought to. For if I were still strong enough 
to make the journey up to town easily, you wouldn't have 
to come here; we would come to you instead. But as it is, 


8 Cephalus’ language recalls almost word for word a Homeric 
formula (Od. 5.88, Il. 18.385). Cephalus’ situation and language 
here are also strikingly reminiscent of La. 181clff., where the 
elderly Lysimachus also matches Cephalus’ role as an older man 
not used to Socratic debate (see the introduction to Books 1-5, 
section 1 (Book 1 (a)). 
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ou should come here more often; for I would have you 
know that, for my part, the more the physical pleasures 
wither away, the more my passion for conversation and 
leasure in it increase. So don’t refuse, but come and get 
together with these lads here,” and make yourself at home 
with us: regard us as your dear and very close friends.” 
“Yes indeed, Cephalus,” I said, “and what’s more I do 
enjoy talking to very old men. As they have already trav- 
eled along a road, as it were, which we too perhaps will 
have to travel, I think we should find out from them what 
kind of a road it is: is it rough and difficult, or easy and 
passable?!” I should very much like to ask you in particular 
what you make of it, since you are now at that point in your 
life which the poets say is ‘on the threshold of old age’: is 
it a difficult time of life? What report can you give of it?” 
“By Zeus,” he said, “I'll tell you how I feel about it, Soc- 
rates. For a number of us of about the same age often meet 
together, just as the old proverb says.!! Now at these meet- 
ings most of us lament, long for the pleasures of youth,’” 
and recall the sex, the drinking, the good food and other 
things of that sort. And we feel irritated, as if we have been 
deprived of something important. We imagine we had a 


10 On the difficult/easy path of life, see Hes. Op. 288-92 and 
Xen. Mem. 2.1,.21-28. 

11 The proverb was obviously so well-known that Cephalus 
does not feel the need to quote it. See Phdr. 240c (“like age 
delights in like”) and scholiast ad loc (Greene, 189) “jackdaw sits 
next to jackdaw” (6 koAotds mort Kodotovy iLdver), 

12 For the sentiments, see the elegiac poets passim, e.g., 
Mimn. fr. 1 Gerber, Simon. fr. 520 Campbell (vol. 3), and Soph. 
ÖC: 1235ff. 
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ood life then, but now no life at all. Some also moan on 
about the abuse shown to their advanced years by their 
families, and it’s especially for this reason that they harp 
on about the great miseries old age causes them. But in 
my opinion, Socrates, these people are not putting the 
blame where it belongs. For if old age were the cause, I 
too would have had just the same experience, at least as 
far as old age is concerned, and so would all the others who 
have reached this time of life. As it is, I have long encoun- 
rered others who don’t feel like this, and again I was once 
resent when someone asked the poet Sophocles: ‘How 
do you get on with sex, Sophocles? Can you still make love 
to a woman?” And he replied: ‘Mind what you say. Let me 
tell you I am so glad to have escaped from it; it was like 
getting away from a raging, savage master.’ I thought his 
answer was good then, and I still do now no less, For un- 
doubtedly there is considerable peace and freedom in old 
age from such things as these. Whenever our passions stop 
torturing us, Sophocles’ remark is entirely relevant: it’s an 
escape from a great many raging masters.’ But for all this, 
and our relationship with our families, there is just one 
thing to blame: not old age, Socrates, but human charac- 
ter. For if individuals are orderly and contented,!* even 
old age is only a moderate burden. But if not, this makes 
both old age and youth hard to bear, Socrates.” 
Now I was full of admiration for what he said,!5 and, 


14 For Sophocles as “contented” (ewkolos), see Ar. Ran. 82. 

15 Extravagantly favorable reaction by S., followed by critical 
interrogation (331 clff.), typical of Plato's S.: see also Prt. 328d, 
Symp, 198a. 
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wanting him to say more, I attempted to draw him out by 
saying: “I fancy, Cephalus, that most people hearing you 
speak like this don’t agree with you, but reckon that you 
bear old age lightly not because of your character, but 
because of the great wealth you have acquired: for the 
rich, they say, have many consolations.” 

“You're right,” he said, “they don’t agree with me. And 
there is something in what they say, though not actually as 
much as they imagine. But Themistocles’ retort is particu- 
larly apt here: in reply to the man from Seriphos who 
became abusive and told him that he owed his fame not 
to his own merits but to his city, Themistocles said that he 
would not himself have become famous if he were a Se- 
riphian, and nor would the other if he were an Athenian. !6 
And indeed the same reply nicely fits those who are not 
rich and find old age difficult: that neither would the rea- 
sonable man bear old age at all easily if he were poor, nor 
would an unreasonable man ever be content with himself 
even if he had acquired riches.” 

“May I ask, Cephalus, whether you inherited most of 
your wealth, or did you make it yourself?” 

“You want to know how much I made, Socrates?” he 
said. “As a businessman, I come somewhere between my 
grandfather and my father. For my grandfather and name- 
sake inherited about as much as I now have and multiplied 
it many times, whereas my father Lysanias reduced it to 
less than it is now. For myself, I’m well pleased if I pass 
on to these sons of mine not less, but a little more than I 
inherited.” 

“The reason I asked,” I said, “is that you didn’t strike 


16 The same anecdote in Hdt. (8.125), but with different de- 
tails. 
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16 The same anecdote in Hdt. (8.125), but with different de- 
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me as having an excessive love of money, and that is gener- 
ally the case with those who have not made it themselves, 
while those who have are twice as attached to it as anyone 
else. For just as poets love their own poems, and fathers 
their own children, so too, those who have made money 
take it seriously as their own creation, as well as valuing its 
use, as other people do.'” So they are difficult even to be 
with, since they are unwilling to commend anything ex- 
cept wealth.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“I certainly am,” I said. “But tell me this too; what do 
you believe is the greatest benefit you have enjoyed from 
the acquisition of all your wealth?” 

“Something,” he said, “which perhaps would not con- 
vince many, if I told them. For let me tell you, Socrates,” 
he said, “that whenever someone gets close to thinking he 
will die, fear and worry come upon him about things which 
didn’t occur to him before. The stories told about what 
goes on in Hades, how the wrongdoer here must suffer 
punishment there, which he earlier laughed at, now tor- 
ment his soul in case they are true.!8 Furthermore, either 
through the feebleness of old age, or because he is indeed 
now nearer to the beyond as it were, and so perceives it 
somewhat more clearly, he himself becomes filled with 
suspicion and fear and now begins to reckon up and con- 
sider if there is anyone he has wronged in any way. What 
is more the one who finds he has committed many injus- 


life, see Hom. Od. 11.576-600. This idea is prominent in the 
Mystery Religions, such as at Eleusis (see Pind. fr. 121 Bowra), 
taken up by Plato in Grg. 523ff., Phd. 107dff., and most elabo- 
rately in the “Myth of Er” (see Resp. 614aff). 
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tices in his life and, like children, is frequently woken by 
his dreams, is afraid and lives in fear of the worst. But if a 
person is conscious of having done no wrong, sweet hope 
is ever present to cheer him and to be the good ‘nourisher 
of old age’ as Pindar himself has it. I tell you Socrates, this 
is a beautiful saying of his about the man who lives his life 
in justice and piety, 


Sweet expectation that nurtures old age, 
Fosters and accompanies the heart, 

And above all guides the complex 

Mind of mortals.!9 


He puts that so wonderfully well! It is indeed in this re- 
spect that I take the acquisition of wealth to be of the 
highest value, certainly not for everyone, but for the de- 
cent person. For when it comes to cheating anyone even 
unintentionally or telling lies, or again, owing anything— 
any sacrifices to a god, or money to a person, and so de- 
parting for the other world in fear, the acquisition of 
wealth goes a long way toward avoiding such a misfortune. 
And it has many other uses also; but taking one thing with 
another I would propose that, for a man of sense, Socrates, 
this is not the least important thing for which wealth is 
particularly useful.” 

“Most beautifully put, Cephalus,” I said.?! But let’s take 
this very thing, justice: are we to say that it is simply truth- 
fulness without qualification, and the giving back of what- 
ever one may have taken from someone else? Or is it 


19 Pind. fr. 202 Bowra. 20 Plato characterizes the el- 
derly Cephalus with a prolix and discursive style which verges on 
parody in this final sentence. 21 See above, n. 15. 
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possible to do these very same things sometimes justly and 
sometimes unjustly? To take an example of what I mean: 
I think everyone would agree that if one were to take 
weapons from a friend who is a man of sound mind, and 
if he were to go mad and demand them back, one ought 
not to return them. The one giving them back would not 
be ‘just’ to do so, and again one should not be willing to 
tell the whole truth to somebody in that state.””” 

“You're right,” he replied. 

“Then this is not a definition of justice: to tell the truth 
and give back whatever one has taken.” 

“Oh but it is, Socrates,” said Polemarchus taking up the 
argument, “at any rate if we’re to believe Simonides.” 

“Well now,” said Cephalus, “I'll hand the discussion 
over to you two; for it’s time for me to see to the sacri- 
fices.” 

“So does that make me, Polemarchus, heir to what is 
yours?” he said. 

“Certainly it does,” replied Cephalus with a laugh, and 
he promptly went off to the sacrifices.”° 

“So tell me,” I said, “you who are heir to the discussion, 
what is it that Simonides says about justice which you think 
is rightP”™ 

“That it is just to give back to everyone what he is 
owed,” he replied. “At least I think he is right in putting it 
like this.” 


23 Cic, Ait. 4.16.3, comments, apparently without irony, that 
Plato did not think it appropriate to keep a man of Cephalus’ age 
too long in conversation. 

24 Polemarchus is heir to the argument as well as Cephalus’ 
property; the Greek exploits the ambiguity. 
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“Well, it is certainly not easy to disbelieve Simonides,” 
f said, “for he was after all a wise and inspired man.” 
However as to whatever he means by this, Polemarchus, 
perhaps you know: I don’t. For he obviously doesn’t mean 
what we were saying just now, to return anything depos- 
ited with us by anyone, even if the person asking for it back 
js not in his right mind. And yet what he entrusted to us 
is surely owed to him. Isn't it?” 

“Yes.” 

“But that means that if anyone demands something 
back when they are not in their right mind, in no cireum- 
stances should it be returned?” 

“True,” he replied. 

“Then it seems that Simonides means something other 
than this when he says that it is just to give back what is 
owed.” 

“Definitely something else, by Zeus,” he replied; “for 
he thinks that friends owe it to friends to do them some- 
thing good and not something harmful.” 

“I see,” I said: “If two people are friends, and one gives 
back money deposited with him to the other when the 
exchange is going to cause harm, the one returning the 
money is not giving the other what is owed to him. Isn't 
that what you claim Simonides is saying?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But how about this: oughtn’t enemies to be repaid 
whatever happens to be owed to them?” 


315e, Men. 99c, and on poetry in general see below, Books 2 and 


3 passim). This saying of Simonides (sixth/fifth century) is other- 
wise unknown. 
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“Yes absolutely, of course they should get what is owed 
to them,” he said; “and what is more I think that what is 
‘owed by one enemy to another should be something ap- 
propriate: something bad.” 

“So it seems that Simonides was talking in riddles as 
poets do,” I said, “to produce his definition of ‘just.’2" For 
he was apparently thinking that it is just to pay back to 
each person what is appropriate, and this is what he meant 
by ‘what is owed.” 

~ “Well, what do you think he meant?” he said. 

“By Zeus,” I said, “what if someone were to ask Simo- 
nides: ‘What is the art called medicine? What does it repay 
that is owed and appropriate, and to what things?’ How do 

ou think he would reply to us?” 

“Obviously,” he said, “it’s the art? which gives drugs, 
food and drink to the body.” 

“And what art is known as cookery? What does it give 
which is owed and appropriate, and to what?” 

“It is the one which gives food its seasoning.” 

“Good. So then, the art of what we repay and to whom 
could be called justice?” 

“If we must be at all consistent with what we said be- 
fore, Socrates, it must be the art which renders benefit to 
our friends and harm to our enemies.” 

“So he means that justice is to do good to one’s friends 
and harm to one’s enemies?” 

“I think so.” 


28 Techné: = “art” or “skill” (a body of expert knowledge), a 
key term in the argument with Polemarchus, as later with Thras- 
ymachus; see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 1 
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“Now in matters of sickness and health, who is best 
able to do good to friends and harm to enemies when they 
are ill?” 

“A doctor.” 

“And who for those who sail, as regards the dangers of 
the sea?” 

“A ship’s captain.” 

“But what of the just man? In what action and in what 
function is he most able to benefit friends and harm ene- 
mies?” 

“In making war and alliances, I would think.” 

“Very well; but when someone is not ill, my dear Pole- 
marchus, a doctor is useless.” 

“True.” 

“And likewise, when people are not at sea, a ship’s cap- 
tain is useless.” 

“Yes.” 

“So likewise for those not fighting a war the just man is 
useless?” 

“Oh no, that doesn’t seem to be true to me at all.” 

“So justice is also a useful thing in peacetime?” 

is 

“Yes, and so is farming, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“For producing crops?” 

“Yes.” 

“And likewise, shoemaking?” 

“Yes.” 

“I presume you would say, for producing shoes?” 

“Of course.” 
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“So what about justice, now? For what need, or for 
producing what would you say it was useful in peace- 
time?” 

“Its useful in connection with business contracts, Soc- 
rates.” 

“By business contracts do you mean partnerships, or 
something else?” 

“Yes, I mean partnerships.” 

“Now, when it comes to playing draughts, is the just 
man a good useful partner, or someone skilled in playing 
draughts?” 

“The person skilled in playing draughts.” 

“And in laying bricks and stone is the just man a better, 
more useful partner than the builder?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well then, for what partnership is the just man a bet- 
ter partner than the lyre player, just as the lyre player is 
better at playing the lyre than the just man?” 

“Where money is involved, I would say.” 

“Except, Polemarchus, perhaps when it comes to using 
money when you need to buy or sell a horse jointly; then, 
I presume, you need a trained horseman: isn’t that sop” 

“Apparently.” 

“And again, when it comes to a ship, the shipbuilder or 
ship’s captain?” 

“It seems So,” 

“So what then is the occasion for the joint use of silver 
or gold when the just man is a more useful partner than 
others?” 

“When it is to be put on deposit and kept safe, Socra- 
tes,” 
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“In fact, you mean, when we have no need to use it at 
all, but to put it by?” 

“Exactly.” 

“So when money is useless, that’s when justice is useful 
in relation to it?” 

“It looks that way.” 

“And so when a pruning knife needs to be kept safe, 
justice is useful both in the community and in private life; 
but when you need to use it you turn to the art of viticul- 
turer” 

“It seems so.” 

“And so will you say that when you need a shield or a 
lyre to be kept safe without using it, justice is useful, but 
when they need to be used you turn to the skills of the 
hoplite or the musician?” 

“That follows.” 

“So in all other cases, too, justice is useless when each 
thing is being used, but useful when it is notP””® 

“It seems so.” 

“Then, my friend, justice can’t be anything very impor- 
tant, if it turns out to be useful for things only when they 
are out of use. But let’s consider this point: isn’t the per- 
son who is most formidable in striking blows in a fight, 
whether boxing or any other kind, also the one who is best 
at defending himself against them?”°° 


Polemarchus’ less than enthusiastic response in the following 
line. 

30 Not obviously true (one might argue that defense and at- 
tack require different skills), but the two aspects have to be sub- 
sumed under the heading of a “unitary” skill, if S.’s argument is 
going to work here. In Xen. Mem. 3,1.6, S. assumes that general- 
ship involves skills of both defense and attack. 
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“Certainly,” 

“And again, the person who is skilled at guarding 
against disease is the one best able to cause it unde- 
tected?” 

“I think so.” 

“Then again, the same man is a good guard of a military 
camp who can also get hold of the plans and other activi- 
ties of the enemy?” 

“Of course.” 

“So, whatever someone is skillful at guarding, he will 
also be a skillful at stealing?”*! 

“I suppose so.” 

“If then the just person is good at guarding money, he 
will also be good at stealing it.” 

“That’s the way the argument seems to be pointing,” he 
said. 

“Then it appears that the just man is unveiled as some 
kind of thief, and you’re likely to have learned that from 
Homer. For J tell you he’s fond of Autolycus, Odysseus’ 
maternal grandfather, and says that ‘he excelled all men in 
thieving and perjury.’ So justice, according to you, Ho- 
mer and Simonides, seems to be some kind of art of steal- 
ing, with the proviso that it must be for the benefit of your 
friends and to the detriment of your enemies. Isn’t that 
what you meant?” 

“Zeus no!” he said, “but I no longer know what I did 
mean.*3 However I still think myself that justice is helping 
one’s friends and harming one’s enemies.” 


3! For this paradox, see Hp. Mi. 375d—76b. 

32 See Hom, Od. 19.395. Clearly a joking reference. 

33 For S.’s capacity to bewilder his associates in the elenchus, 
see e.g., Euthphr. 11b, La. 194b, Men. 80a. 
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“When you say friends, do you mean those who seem 
to be true to each of us, or those who really are true, even 
if they don’t seem to be so; and similarly with enemies?” 

“It makes sense,” he said, “to like those one considers 
true and dislike those one thinks bad.” 

“But then, don’t you think people make mistakes about 
this, so that they think many people are good when they 
aren't really, and many are the opposite?” 

“They do.” 

“For these people, then, the good are their enemies 
and the bad their friends?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“But is it nevertheless just in that case for them to help 
the bad and harm the good?” 

“It would seem so.” 

“But surely good people are just and cannot do 
wrong?” 

“True.” 

“So according to your argument it is just to do harm to 
those who do no injustice.” 

“No, no, Socrates,” he said, “that seems to be a bad 
argument.” 

“Then,” I said, “it must be just to harm the unjust and 
help the just?” 

“That seems a better conclusion than the previous 


>> 


one. 
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“So, for many people who have misjudged their fel- 
lows, it will turn out to be just to harm their friends, who 
are bad as far as they are concerned, and help their ene- 
mies, who are good, won't it? And thus we'll be saying the 
very opposite of what we claimed Simonides meant.” 

“It certainly does work out like that,” he said. “But 
let’s change our ground: you see perhaps we didn’t define 
‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ correctly.” 

“How did we define them, Polemarchus?” 

“We said that the person who seems to be true is our 
friend.” 

“But how are we to change it now?” I asked. 

“By stating,” he said, “that the one who seems to be 
good and actually is good is the friend, while the one who 
seems to be good, but in reality is not, is not our friend, 
though he may seem so. And the same definition applies 
to an enemy.” 

“Then it seems by this definition that the good person 
will be our friend, and the bad one our enemy.” 

168, 

“So you're telling us to add to our definition of the just. 
Rather than as we first defined it, when we said that it was 
just to do good to a friend and harm to an enemy, now we 
are to add: that it is just to do good to a friend who is good, 
and to harm an enemy who is bad?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “that seems a good way of put- 
ting it.” 

“But is it part of being a just man,” I asked, “to harm 
any human being at all?” 
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“Yes, indeed,” he replied, “he ought to harm those who 
are both bad and his enemies.” 

“When horses are harmed, do they become better or 
worse?” 

“Worse.” 

“Judging by the standards of excellence of dogs or of 
horses?” 

“Of horses.” 

“And dogs, too, if harmed, become worse by the stan- 
dards of dogs and not of horses?” 

“That follows.” 

“But as for human beings, my friend, mustn’t we say 
that when harmed they become worse by human stan- 
dards?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And is not justice a human excellence?” 

“That also follows.” 

“So, my friend, those men who are harmed necessarily 
become more unjust.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Well, are musicians able to make people unmusical 
through their musicianship?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Or horsemen able to make people bad riders through 
their horsemanship?” 

“No.” 

“Well, is it by justice, then, that the just make people 
unjust, or, in short, is it by their standards of excellence as 
humans that the good make people bad?” 
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“No, that cannot be.” 

“You see, it’s not, I think, the function of heat to cool 
things down, but the opposite.” 

“Yes.” 

“Nor of dryness to make things wet, but the oppo- 
site.” 

“Of course.” 

“Nor indeed is it the function of the good person to do 
harm, but the opposite.” 

“So it appears.” 

“And the just person is good, isn’t he?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then, Polemarchus, it is not the function of the just 
person to harm either a friend or anyone else, but that of 
his opposite, the unjust person.” 

“I think you're entirely right, Socrates,” he said. 

“So if anyone claims that it is just to render to each what 
is owed, and by that he actually means that harm is due 
from the just man to his enemies and benefit to his friends, 
the man who said this was not wise. You see what he said 
is not true; it’s become apparent to us that it is in no way 
just to harm anyone.” 

“I concede that,” he said. 

“So you and I,” I said, “will fight together against any- 
one who claims that this view was put forward by Simo- 


34 That a genuine techné can only benefit its recipient is a 
fundamental tenet of Socratic ethics, thereby refuting Simonides: 
the just person cannot harm his enemies. Note, however, that in 
the immediate context S.’s conclusion simply constitutes aporia 
(impasse); in refuting Polemarchus (Simonides) they have ac- 
tually failed to discover what justice is (see 336a10 below). 
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nides or Bias or Pittacus, or any other of the wise and 
blessed.”* 

“Well,” he said, “Pm ready enough to join in the 
fight.” 

“But do you know,” I said, “whose saying I think it is: 
the one which says that it is just to benefit friends, and to 
harm enemies?” 

“Whose?” he asked. 

“I think it must be from Periander or Perdiccas or 
Xerxes or Ismenias of Thebes, or some other rich man 
with a great belief in his capabilities.” 38 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “since it’s become apparent that 
neither ‘justice’ nor the ‘just’ consists in this, what else can 
anyone suggest it is?” 

Now Thrasymachus, even while we were talking, had 
many times been eagerly trying to get between us and take 
hold of the argument. Up to this point however he had 
been restrained by those sitting near him who wanted to 
hear the argument out. When we finally brought it to an 
end and I had asked my question, he could no longer keep 
quiet, but, gathering himself up like a wild beast, he sprang 


36 The first three were absolute rulers (of Corinth, Macedon, 
and Persia, respectively), whose despotic power makes them 
likely candidates. Ismenias of Thebes was involved in a scandal of 
taking bribes from Greece’s enemy, Persia (Xen. Hell. 3.5.1). The 
reference to Ismenias, dated after S.s death to 395, is clearly 
anachronistic in the dramatic context (see General Introduction, 
section 3). 
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on us as if he wanted to tear us to pieces.’ Both Pole- 
marchus and I were struck with fear and panic as he 
bawled out to the whole circle: “What rubbish is this that 
has got hold of you all this time, Socrates? And why do you 
play the fool, deferring to each other like this? If you really 
wish to know what justice is, Socrates, don’t just ask ques- 
tions, or show off by refuting anyone who answers you, 
while you know that it is easier to ask questions than to 
answer them. So give an answer yourself and say what you 
claim justice is. And don’t you go telling me that it is ‘the 
obligatory,’ or ‘the beneficial,’ or ‘the advantageous,’ or 
‘the profitable,’ or ‘the expedient,’ but, whatever you say, 
make your definition clear and precise; for I won't take 
that sort of drivel from you.” 

When I heard this I was astounded, and looking at him 
I was filled with fear and I believe that if I hadn’t looked 
at him before he looked at me, I'd have become speech- 
less.38 But at the very moment he began to be exasperated 
as a result of the argument, I glanced at him first, so that 
I was able to answer him, and trembling a little I said: 
“Don’t be hard on us, Thrasymachus. You see if I and my 
friend here have missed the point in any way in our discus- 
sion of the argument, rest assured it was not deliberate 
error on our part, Certainly don’t imagine that if we were 
looking for a piece of gold? we would never willingly defer 


in his narrator role to begin an unflattering portrait of Thras- 
ymachus before the latter even opens his mouth. 

38 S., close to playing the fool here, turns a traditional super- 
stition into a joke: if a wolf looks at you before you catch sight of 
it, you are rendered dumb, cf. Verg. Ecl. 9.53, 

39 For gold as wisdom, cf. Heraclit. DK 22B22. 
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to each other in the search and ruin our chances of finding 
it, yet in searching for justice, an objective more valuable 
than masses of gold, we would be so thoughtless as to give 
way to each other and not seriously do our very best to 
bring it to light. Believe me, we are serious, my friend; but 
Í think it’s the ability we lack. So I think it is far more 
reasonable for us to be pitied by clever fellows like you 
rather than be victims of your anger.” 

When he heard this he burst into loud sarcastic laugh- 
ter and said: “Heracles! Here we have that usual ironic 
evasion of Socrates;“° I knew it and told these people be- 
fore that you would not be willing to answer questions, but 
would sham ignorance and do anything to avoid answering 
any questions.” 

“That’s because you’re clever, Thrasymachus,” I said. 
“So you knew very well that if you were to ask anyone what 
are the factors of twelve, and in putting the question you 
warned him: ‘Be sure not to tell me that twelve is twice 
six, or three times four, or six times two, or four times 
three, because I will not accept that kind of nonsense from 
you,’ I think it was clear to you that nobody would answer 
a question put like that. But if he had said to you: “What 
do you mean, Thrasymachus?P May I not give any of the 
answers you have mentioned? Even if it really is one of 
these, my dear fellow, must I still give something other 
than the real one? Or do you mean something else?” What 
would your answer be?” 


irony, where the point is that there is a distinction between sur- 
face and underlying meaning. However, there is also a sense in 
which S. might be able to justify his claim of ignorance as sincere 
(see e.g., Ap. 23a—b). 
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“Well,” he replied, “this instance is just like the previ- 
ous one, to be sure!” 

“I can’t see why it shouldn't be,” I said, “but even as- 
suming the examples are not alike, yet appear so to the 
person questioned, do you think he is any less likely to give 
what he thinks is the right answer, whether we forbid him 
to or not?” 

“So you're going to do it in some other way, is that it?” 
he asked: “you're going to give one of the answers I’ve 
forbidden?” 

“I wouldn't be surprised,” I said, “if on reflection I 
decided to do that.” 

“So what if I demonstrate that there is an answer about 
justice which is different from all these and better? What 
penalty ought you to incur?”*! 

“What else,” I said, “than what is fitting for the man 
who doesn’t know? I think it is fitting to learn from those 
who know. So that’s what I propose as my penalty.” 

“You play the innocent!” he said, “but along with the 
learning you must pay some money too.” 

“Sure! Whenever I get some,” I said. 

“Oh, there is some,” said Glaucon; “if money is the 
problem, go ahead, Thrasymachus, for we'll all chip in for 
Socrates,” 

“Oh yes, I’m sure you will,” he said, “so that Socrates 
can do his usual trick, not answer himself, but demand an 
explanation and refute someone else’s attempt.” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” I said, “for how could anyone 


41 A formula from Athenian court procedure: the defendant 
has a right to propose his own penalty, along with that of the 
prosecutor (e.g., Ap. 36b). 42 For his friends’ willingness to 
subsidize S., cf. Ap. 38b, Cri. 45b. 
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answer if in the first place he has no knowledge and is 
making no claim to it; and secondly, even if he had an 
opinion, he has been forbidden by a man of no mean rep- 
utation to say anything of what he believed? But actually 
it’s more reasonable for you to do the talking: you're 
the one who claims to know and has something to say. 
So don’t hesitate, but gratify me by answering my ques- 
tions, and don’t begrudge instructing Glaucon here and 
the others.” 

When I said this, Glaucon and the others begged him 
do just as I asked. It was clear that Thrasymachus was keen 
to speak in order to gain credit, since he believed he had 
a brilliant answer; but he went on pretending to be keen 
for me to be the one to answer the questions. Finally he 
gave way and then said: “there you are: this is the wisdom 
of Socrates; he’s not willing himself to teach, but goes 
about learning from others and doesn’t even show grati- 
tude.” 

“When you said I learn from others, Thrasymachus,” I 
said, “that’s true. But you’re mistaken when you claim that 
I’m not grateful in return: for I pay back as much as I can. 
But I can only bestow praise, as I have no money. You'll 
find out how readily I do this when I think someone gives 
a good answer, at the very moment you give your reply: for 
I think you will argue your case well.” 

“Listen then,” he said: “for I say that justice is nothing 
other than the advantage of the stronger.*? Well, why don’t 
you praise me? You just won't do it.” 


43 On the significance of Thrasymachus’ various definitions 
of justice/injustice in this whole section (esp. 343b-—d) and S.’s 
counterarguments, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 
(Book 1 (c)). 
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“I will,” I said, “provided that I first understand what 
you mean, because at the moment I’m not yet clear. You 
say that the advantage of the stronger is just. But whatever 
do you mean by this, Thrasymachus? For I can’t imagine 
you re claiming something like this: if Polydamas the pan- 
cratiast is stronger than we are and it’s to his advantage to 
eat beef to keep fit, that this diet is advantageous and just 
for us too, who are weaker than him.” 

“You are appalling, Socrates,” he said; “you take my 
statement in whatever sense is most likely to wreck it.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” I said; “just explain more 
clearly what you mean.” 

“Do you mean to say,” he said, “that you don’t know 
that some cities are governed by tyrants, some by demo- 
crats and some by aristocrats?” 

“Of course.” 

“And so what has control in each city state is the ruling 
power?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But each ruling power passes laws with a view to its 
own advantage: a democracy passes democratic laws, a 
tyranny tyrannical ones, and so on with the rest. In passing 
them, the rulers proclaim that what is to their own advan- 
tage is just for those who are ruled by them, and if anyone 
deviates from this they punish them as lawbreakers and 
criminals. So that is what I mean, my dear fellow, when I 
say that justice is the same in all cities: that which is to the 
advantage of the established regime. This, I think, is what 
exercises sovereign power, so that to anyone who reasons 
correctly justice is the same everywhere, namely the ad- 
vantage of the stronger.” 
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“Now,” I said, “I grasp your meaning; but I will try to 
find out whether you are right or not. You yourself have 
answered that what is just is what is advantageous, Thras- 
ymachus; and yet this was an answer you forbade me to 
make; but you immediately added the qualification: ad- 
vantageous ‘to the stronger.” 

“A trivial addition, perhaps!” he said. 

“Well, it’s not even clear yet if it might be significant. 
But what is clear is that we must consider whether what 
you say is true. Now even I agree with your definition that 
what is just is some kind of advantage, but you go fur- 
ther and say that it is the advantage of the stronger person, 
and this is what I don’t know about. We really must look 
into it.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

“I shall,” I said. “Tell me, don’t you claim too, that it’s 
obeying those in authority that is just?” 

“I do.” 

“Are the rulers in the various cities infallible or can 
they sometimes make mistakes?” 

“Of course,” he said; “I think they can make some mis- 
takes.” 

“Therefore in attempting to legislate, some laws they 
get right and some not?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Getting them right implies doing it to their own ad- 
vantage, and wrong, to their disadvantage, doesn’t itP Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Precisely.” 
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“But whatever they legislate must be acted on by their 
subjects, and that is justice?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then by your argument it is just to do not only what 
is to the advantage of the stronger, but also the opposite, 
what is to their disadvantage.” 

“What do you mean?” he replied. 

“The same as you, I think; but let’s take a closer look at 
it. Was it not agreed that governments in legislating for 
their subjects sometimes fail to obtain what is best for 
themselves, but at the same time it is just for their sub- 
jects to do whatever their rulers lay down. Was that not 
agreed?” 

“I certainly think so,” he said. 

“Therefore,” I said, “you have to suppose that you have 
also conceded that it is just for the rulers and those who 
are stronger to do what is to their disadvantage whenever 
the rulers unintentionally lay down what is bad for them- 
selves, and you claim that it is just for their subjects to do 
what the rulers have laid down. In that case doesn’t the 
conclusion inevitably follow, you oh so clever Thrasyma- 
chus, that it is just to do the opposite of what you assert? 
For the weaker are commanded to carry out what is to the 
disadvantage of the stronger.” 

“Yes, by Zeus, Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “nothing 
could be more obvious.” 

“Of course,” said Clitophon, joining in, “if you’re his 
witness.” 


44 For the idea of justice as simply obedience to the laws 
which happen to be laid down, cf. Antipho Soph. (late fifth cen- 
tury) DK 87B44. 
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“And why do we need a witness?” he replied. “Thrasy- 
machus himself admits that rulers sometimes give orders 
which are harmful to themselves and it is just for their 
subjects to obey them.” 

“Yes, Polemarchus, because Thrasymachus proposed 
that it is just to carry out the orders of the rulers.” 

“Yes, Clitophon, and he also took the position that the 
advantage of the stronger is just. And having proposed 
both of these, he again made the concession that the stron- 
ger sometimes order the weaker subjects to do what is not 
to their own advantage. And from these admissions it fol- 
lows that the advantage of the stronger would no more be 
just than their disadvantage.” 

“But,” Clitophon objected, “by the advantage of the 
stronger he meant what the stronger believe to be to their 
advantage; this is what the weaker must do, and that is 
what he claimed was just.” 

“Well, that wasn’t what was said,” replied Pole- 
marchus. 

“It doesn’t matter, Polemarchus,” I said, “but if that is 
now what Thrasymachus maintains, let us accept it as it is. 
So tell me, Thrasymachus, was this how you wanted to 
define justice: that it is the advantage of the stronger as it 
appears to the stronger, whether it really is to their advan- 
tage or not? Is that how we are to take what you said?” 

“Not in the least,” he replied; “do you really imagine I 
call someone who makes a mistake stronger at the moment 
when he makes his mistake?” 

“Well I thought you meant that,” I said, “when you 
agreed that rulers are not infallible but can sometimes 
make mistakes.” 

“That’s because you are a cheat, Socrates, the way you 
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argue. For example, do you call a person who makes a 
mistake about his patients a doctor in respect of the actual 
mistake? Or, whoever makes a mistake in calculation, do 
you call him an arithmetician at the moment when he 
makes the mistake in respect of that mistake? I think we 
express it like this: that the doctor has made a mistake, and 
the arithmetician and the teacher likewise, but in fact, I 
don’t think that any of these ever makes a mistake in re- 
spect of what we call him. Consequently, according to 
strict logic, since you too insist on precision, no skilled 
professional makes a mistake. For it is when one’s knowl- 
edge has failed that he who goes wrong goes wrong, and 
in the area in which he is not a professional; so that no 
professional, wise man or ruler, makes a mistake at the 
moment when he is a ruler, even though everybody may 
well use the expression that the doctor or the ruler made 
a mistake. This is the way then that you should take the 
answer I gave you just now. But to speak really strictly one 
should say that the ruler, as far as he is a ruler, does not 
make mistakes, and in his infallibility he ordains what is 
best for himself, and this his subjects must carry out. Con- 
sequently, I repeat what I have been saying from the start: 
justice is to do what is to the advantage of the stronger.” 

“Well now, so you think I’m cheating you, Thrasyma- 
chus?” 

“I certainly do.” 


courts who made a living out of malicious prosecutions, whose 
aim was to extort money from defendants or reward prosecutors. 
The meaning of the Greek word (very different from the modern 
“sycophant”) implies sharp practice. Translated elsewhere as “in- 
former” (see 8.553b4, 9.575b8). 
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“Does that mean you think I asked my questions with 
the deliberate intention of using unfair arguments against 

ou?” 

“Tm perfectly sure of it,” he said. “And you won't 
get any further, for you don’t fool me with your evil ways, 
nor, failing that, could you use argument to take me by 
force.” 

“I wouldn’t even dream of trying, my dear fellow,” I 
said. “But to avoid us getting into this sort of situation 
again, clarify either in general terms or by strict reasoning, 
as you were saying just now, what you mean by both the 
ruler and the stronger, in whose interest, as the stronger, 
it will be just for the weaker to act.” 

“I mean the ruler in the strictest sense,” he replied. 
“Try out your evil tricks and fraudulent arguments on that, 
if you can; I’m not asking to be excused. But there’s really 
no chance of your succeeding.” 

“What, do you imagine,” I said, “that I would be so mad 
as to attempt to shave a lion*® and defraud Thrasyma- 
chus?” 

“Well you did try just now,” he said, “though you were 
no good even then.” 

“Enough of that sort of talk,” I said. “But tell me: this 
doctor by strict definition whom you've just been talking 
about, is he a man of business or a carer of the sick? Mind 
you talk about the man who really is a doctor.” 

“He’s a carer of the sick,” he replied. 

“And what of the ship’s captain? Is the proper ship’s 
captain one who commands sailors, or just a sailor?” 

“One who commands sailors.” 
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“J don’t think we should take into account at all the fact 
that he sails on the ship, and he shouldn’t even be called 
a sailor. For it’s not in respect of his sailing that he is called 
a ship’s captain, but by virtue of his art! and command of 
the crew.” 

“True,” he said. 

“Then, do these people each have some advantage?” 

“Yes.” 

“And doesn’t their art have the natural aim of seeking 
and getting what is to their advantage?” 

“It does,” he said. 

“So is there anything else advantageous to each of these 
arts other than their being as perfect as possible?” 

“What do you mean by that question?” 

“It’s just as if you were to ask me whether the body is 
self-sufficient or whether it needs something else,” I said. 
“In that case I should reply: ‘It certainly does need some- 
thing else. That’s why the art of medicine has now been 
discovered, because the body is defective and as such isn’t 
self-sufficient. So the art was developed for the very pur- 
pose of providing for the advantage of the body.’ Do 
you think in saying this my reasoning would be correct, 
or not?” 

“Yes, it would be,” he replied. 

“Then what about this? Is the art of medicine or any 
other art itself defective, because it lacks some particular 
excellence* to perfect it? For example the eyes lack sight 


48 S. uses here the conventional sense of areté = “excellence” 
as the end for which something exists, e.g., sight is what the eyes 
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and the ears hearing, and for this reason they need some 
art in addition to them which will take into account and 
provide for their advantage to achieve these ends. Is there 
any defect in an art itself and does each one require an- 
other one which will provide for its advantage, and again 
another one for that one, and so on ad infinitum, or will 
each consider its own advantage? Alternatively, it has no 
need either of itself or any other art to consider what is 
advantageous for it in respect of its own defects. For there 
is no defect or flaw present in any art, nor is it part of its 
function to seek the advantage for anything other than for 
that of which it is the art. When it is right itself, is it fault- 
less and whole, so long as each art remains precisely and 
wholly what it is? Consider this in that precise sense of 
yours—is it so or not?” 

“It appears to be so,” he said. 

“So,” I said, “the art of medicine looks not to its own 
advantage but to that of the body.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“And the art of horsemanship looks not to its own ad- 
vantage but to that of horses. Nor does any other art look 
to its own advantage—for it has no shortcomings—but to 
the advantage of that for which it exists as an art.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 


their subject matter. This is the key argument against Thrasyma- 
chus, which, in more elaborate form, extends throughout Repub- 
lic. See below, n. 74, and the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 
(Book 1 (c)). 
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“But then again, Thrasymachus, arts surely also rule 
and control those things of which they are the arts.” 

At this point he conceded, but very reluctantly. 

“So no body of knowledge is concerned with the advan- 
tage of the stronger or lays down rules, but that of the 
weaker ruled by it.” 

He finally agreed to this, too, though he tried to make 
a fight of it. Since he had agreed, I said: “so in other words, 
no doctor, in his capacity as a doctor, looks to or orders 
anything to his own advantage, but rather to that of his 
patient? For it was agreed that the doctor, by strict defini- 
tion, is one who controls the body and is not in the busi- 
ness of making money. Was that not agreed?” 

He agreed. 

“And that the ship's captain, by strict definition, is a 
commander of sailors but not a sailor?” 

“Agreed.” 

“And so that sort of captain and ruler will not consider 
and give orders to his own advantage, but to that of the 
sailor who is commanded by him.” 

He assented reluctantly. 

“And so it follows, Thrasymachus, that nobody at all in 
any position of authority, in his capacity as a ruler, looks to 
or takes measures for what is to his own advantage, but 
that of the subject and the person on whose behalf he 
exercises his skill, and it is by looking to that, and to what 
is advantageous and appropriate to it, that he says all that 
he says and does all that he does.” 
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Now when we had come to this point in the discussion, 
and it was obvious to everybody that his reasoning on 
justice had been turned upside down, Thrasymachus, in- 
stead of replying, said: “Tell me, Socrates, do you have a 
wet nurse?” 

“What do you mean?” I replied; “shouldn’t you have 
answered me rather than ask such a question?” 

“Because I’m telling you,” he said, “she’s turning a 
blind eye to your sniveling® and doesn’t stop you drivel- 
ing, though you need it, who can’t even get you to recog- 
nize the difference between sheep and shepherd.” 

“And why exactly do you say that?” I asked. 

“Because you imagine that shepherds or herdsmen are 
considering the good of their flocks or herds, and that they 
fatten and tend them for some purpose other than the 
good of their masters and themselves. And whats more, 
you think that the attitude of those who govern our cities 
(those who really are rulers) toward those who are gov- 
erned is somehow different from the way one might re- 
gard sheep, and that they think of anything else night and 
day but how to make a profit out of them. And you are so 
far out in understanding”? about what is just and justice, 
and what is unjust and injustice, that you don’t know that 
justice and the just are in reality someone else’s good, the 
advantage of the stronger and the ruler, whereas any harm 
suffered by the subject who obeys and is subservient is all 


50 So most translators, see LSJ zroppw, BII, or, alternatively, 


heavily sarcastic, “you are so far advanced in understanding . . . 
that you are ignorant.” 
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his own. But injustice is the opposite of this, and rules over 
those who are truly simpleminded and just; and, being 
ruled, they serve the advantage of the one who is the stron- 
ger, and by serving him they promote his happiness to the 
total exclusion of their own. 

You must look at the matter, my most simpleminded 
Socrates, thus: that the just man everywhere comes off 
worse than the unjust. To begin with, in business rela- 
tions, wherever such a person collaborates with another 
such, nowhere would you find, when the association is 
concluded, that the just person has come off better than 
the unjust, but worse. Secondly, in dealings with the city, 
when there are taxes to be paid,°! the just person contrib- 
utes more and the unjust less out of equal resources, and 
when there are payouts the latter gains much, but the 
former nothing, And so, when each of them holds any of- 
fice, the just person, even if he suffers no other penalty, 
will see his private affairs becoming comparatively worse 
through neglect”? and, because he is just, he will gain no 
profit from his office. And on top of that he will be hated 
by his family and friends, whenever he refuses to do them 
a service unjustly. But with the unjust person all this is 
exactly the opposite. I’m referring to the person I spoke 
of just now, the one who is able to gain unfair advantage 
on a grand scale. Now this is the man to watch if you want 


52 The neglect of private affairs by those in public office is a 
Greek commonplace (see e.g., Hdt. 1.97), utilized later by S. 
against Thrasymachus, as part of the argument (346d1ff.) that 
rulers, strictly defined, are not acing in their own interest. 
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to judge how much more he benefits personally by being 
unjust than by being just. 

However, you will understand this matter most easily 
of all if you turn to absolute injustice which makes the 
person who has been unjust most happy, and those who 
have been wronged and would be unwilling to commit a 
crime most wretched. I’m talking about tyranny, which 
secretly appropriates by force what does not belong to it, 
sacred and secular,” private and public, and on no small 
scale, but wholesale. When people are caught commit- 
ting individual unjust acts like these, they are fined and 
incur the greatest disgrace. I’m talking about temple rob- 
bers, kidnappers, burglars, fraudsters, thieves, as people 
who commit these individual forms of villainy are called. 
But whenever someone kidnaps and enslaves the citizens 
themselves in addition to their property, instead being 
named and shamed such people are called happy and for- 
tunate, not only by the citizens but also by everyone else 
who hears about the one who has committed such out- 
and-out injustice; for those who censure injustice do so not 
because they fear committing unjust acts, but rather be- 
cause they fear being the victims of them. 

Thus, Socrates, injustice when it occurs on a suffi- 
ciently large scale is both stronger, freer and more master- 
ful than justice, and, as I said at the beginning, justice is 
in fact the advantage of the stronger, and on the other 
hand injustice is what is profitable and advantageous to 
oneself.” 


53 Hiera kai hosia (“sacred and secular”) indicates a contrast 
between things which are reserved for the gods (hiera) and those 
which may be used by humans (hosia—not secular in the modern 
sense). 
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After he had said this Thrasymachus made as if to 
leave, having, like a bath attendant, poured over our ears 
an incessant copious flood of argument.>* However the 
company would not let him, but compelled him to stay and 
defend what he had just said. Indeed I myself too was one 
of those very much begging him to stay, and said: “My dear 
Thrasymachus, after hurling such an argument at us surely 
you don’t intend then to go away” before you've explained 
it adequately, or found out whether it is right or not? Or 
do you think it’s a minor matter you’re attempting to de- 
fine, and not the conduct of a life by which each of us will 
live our course most profitably, if we follow it through?” 

“Of course; do you imagine I think otherwise?” re- 
torted Thrasymachus. 

“You seem to,” I replied, “or else you don’t care about 
us, and you don’t feel any concern whether we are going 
to live better or worse lives in our ignorance of what you 
claim to know. Come on, my friend, show willing and ex- 
plain to us. Whatever benefit you can bestow on so many 
of us won't be a bad investment.”° For I can tell you that 
as far as I’m concerned you haven't convinced me, and I 
don’t think that injustice is more profitable than justice, 
not even if you allow it a free hand and don’t prevent it 


e.g., Grg. 507-9), as opposed to his preferred method of discus- 
sion, the elenchus. 55 A change of metaphor: Scythian archers 
proverbially shot their arrows at the enemy and then rode away 
(cf. Hdt. 4.128ff.). For the metaphor, see Eur. Alc. 679-80. 

56 The metaphor from finance extracts humor at Thrasyma- 
chus’ expense: for him to stay and try to convince S. and the 
others will be in his interest (possibly a covert dig at his reputation 
for philarguria, “love of money”), see also 337d6. 
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from doing what it wants. No, my friend, let the unjust 
person be, and let him have the power to act unjustly, ei- 
ther undetected, or by fighting it out openly, yet he still 
doesn’t persuade me there is something more profitable 
than justice. And there may well be someone else among 
us who feels the same, and not just me. So then, see if you 
can make a decent job of persuading us that we are wrong 
to.value justice above injustice.” 

“And how am I to persuade you?” he said. “For if you 
are not convinced by what I have just been saying, what 
more can I do for you? Must I go and infuse the argument 
into your soulP”?? 

“Zeus! don’t go and do that,” I said. “Firstly, though, do 
stand by whatever you say, or, if you do shift your ground, 
make your move openly and don’t mislead us. Now then, 
Thrasymachus, let’s continue to look at your previous re- 
marks. You see that while you began by defining a doctor 
in the true sense, you didn’t subsequently think it neces- 
sary to keep to the precise definition where the true shep- 
herd was concerned. You think that, as part of his being a 
shepherd, he fattens up the flocks not with an eye to their 
best interests, but like some guest about to dine, with an 
eye to a good dinner, or again with a view to selling them, 
as a businessman, but not as a shepherd. But shepherding 
is surely directed only toward how to provide the best for 
its charges, since I presume that it has sufficiently pro- 
vided what concerns itself as regards its own arrangements 


57 The metaphor is from nurses feeding children (cf. Ar. Eq. 
716ff.). Thrasymachus is portrayed as relying on the rhetorical 
force of his argument leading to passive assimilation rather than 
critical examination. 
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for making it the best, as long as it in no way falls short of 
being the shepherding art.” And so I thought just now 
that agreement among us was inevitable that every form 
of government, seen purely as government, considers 
what is best solely for those who are governed and under 
its care in both the public and private domain. But do you 
think that rulers in our cities, rulers in the true sense, hold 
office willingly?” 

“Zeus no!” he replied, “I don’t think it; I know very well 
they do.” 

“But what about this, Thrasymachus?” I said. “Have 
you not considered that in the case of other forms of gov- 
ernment nobody willingly chooses to be in authority, but 
they demand payment, on the grounds that no benefit will 
come to themselves from their office, but to those who are 
governed?>? And tell me this: don’t we usually say that 
each branch of the arts is different from others because it 
has a different function? And, my good fellow, so that we 
may make some progress, please don’t give an answer con- 
trary to your own opinion.”®0 

“Well yes,” he replied, “that is where they differ.” 

“So doesn’t each of them give us some unique benefit 
not common to the others: for example, medicine gives us 
health, navigation safety in sailing, and so on?” 

“Yes.” 


59 Arist. Eth.Nic. 5.6.6-7 echoes this argument in describing 
justice as another's good, so that rulers have to be recompensed 
with honor and dignity. 

60 The Socratic elenchus requires S.’s interlocutors to say what 
they sincerely believe; but see below, 349a9-b1. 
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“So doesn’t the art of wage earning give us wages?°! For 
that is its function; or would you call the doctor's and the 
helmsman’s skill the same? Or, if you wish to discrimi- 
nate precisely as you proposed, are you any more likely to 
call navigation medicine simply because some ship’s cap- 
tain recovers his health through the beneficial effect of a 
voyage?” 

“No, of course not,” he replied. 

“Any more, I imagine, than you would call wage earn- 
ing medicine if someone regains health while earning 
money. 

“No, indeed.” 

“What about this, then? Is medicine to be called wage 
earning, if someone earns money while administering 
treatment?” 

He said it wasn’t. 

“So are we agreed that each art has its own particular 
benefit?” 

“Let’s say so,” he said. 

“So any benefit all skilled workers enjoy in common 
they clearly derive from the use of some additional thing 
that they have in common?” 

“It seems so,” he said. 

“And we say, don’t we, that skilled workers earning 
wages benefit from exercising the art of wage earning in 
addition to their own.” 

He agreed reluctantly. 


“art” of wage earning. There are two serious objections to this 
idea: (1) “wage earning” is an incidental accompaniment to an art, 
such as medicine, etc., and not an art as such. (2) If wage earning 
were actually shown to be an art, it would in fact contradict the 
Socratic assertion that no techné benefits its practitioner. 
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“So this benefit, the receiving of wages, does not come 
to each man from his own art, but, if we must be precise, 
medicine produces health, wage earning wages, and house 
building a house, but it is the addition of wage earning 
which produces the wages, and with all the other arts like- 
wise: each has its own function and benefits that over 
which it has charge. But if no wages are added to the art, 
can the skilled worker benefit from his art?” 

“Apparently not,” he said. 

“But does he therefore confer no benefit either, on the 
occasions when he works for nothing?” 

“I think he does.” 

“So, Thrasymachus, it is by now apparent that no art or 
rule provides its own benefit, but, as we said long ago, it 
provides and dictates for the benefit of those who are 
governed by looking to the advantage of the weaker, and 
not that of the stronger. That is why, my dear Thrasyma- 
chus, I made a point of saying just now that nobody will- 
ingly chooses to govern and get involved in setting right 
other peoples’ wrongs, but he demands payment, because 
whoever intends to exercise his art well never acts to his 
own best advantage, nor gives orders to that end, provided 
he is directing as his art prescribes, but acts in the interests 
of his subject; and it is for these reasons, it seems, that 
those who are going to be willing to rule must be paid, 
either in money or honors, or incur a penalty if they do not 
take up office.” 

“What do you mean by that, Socrates?” said Glaucon; 
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“you see, I acknowledge the two rewards, but what penalty 
you mean and in what sense you have described it as re- 
placing wages—that I don’t understand.” 

“Then you don’t understand the reward of the best 
men,” I replied, “for which the most estimable govern, 
when they are willing to do so. Don’t you know that to be 
ambitious and keen on money is said to be discreditable, 
and actually is?” 

“I do,” he replied. 

“That’s the reason, therefore,” I said, “why the good are 
not willing to rule for the sake of money or honor; you see 
they don’t wish to be called hired workers for openly doing 
the work of government for pay, nor thieves for secretly 
extracting money from their office. Nor do they wish to 
serve for honor, for they are not ambitious. So they must 
have imposed on them in addition an obligation and a 
penalty, if they are going to consent to rule: which is prob- 
ably why it has been considered shameful to be willing to 
accept office and not wait to be compelled. But the most 
serious aspect of the penalty, if they are not themselves 
willing, is to be ruled by someone inferior. It is in fear of 
this, it seems to me, that those who are suitable rule, when 
they do rule, and even then they go into it not as some- 
thing good, nor as something which they expect to enjoy, 
but as something they have to do, because they cannot put 
it into the hands of anyone better than themselves, or 
equal to them. You see it’s likely that if a city of good men 


namely the philosophers (see 7.520aff., 540d—41a), The momen- 
tary change of respondent to Glaucon, one of S.’s main interlocu- 
tors in the remainder of the dialogue but otherwise largely silent 
in Book 1, may be intended by Plato as a signal that the issue will 
subsequently be of importance. 
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were to exist, there would be as much battling to avoid 
political power as there now is to gain it, thereby making 
it plain that the person who is really and truly a ruler does 
not naturally consider his own interest, but that of his 
subject. The result is that every person of understanding 
would choose to be helped by another rather than have 
the bother of helping the other. So on that point, then, I 
totally disagree with Thrasymachus when he claims that 
justice is the advantage of the stronger. But that’s a ques- 
tion which we shall examine later. Of much greater signifi- 
cance, it seems to me, is what Thrasymachus was saying 
just now, when he asserted that the life of the unjust per- 
son is better than that of the just. Now which of these do 
you choose, Glaucon? And which do you think is nearer 
the truth?” 

“I say that the life of the just person is more profit- 
able.” 

“Did you hear,” I said, “how many good things in the 
life of the unjust person Thrasymachus has just listed?” 

“I did,” he said, “but I’m not convinced.” 

“Then if we can find a way, do you want us to persuade 
him that he’s not right?” 

“Of course I want us to,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “if we set out our line of argument 
directly counter to his, enumerating all the good things to 
come from justice, and then he does the same, and then 
we reply to him, we shall have to count up and measure 
all the good things listed by each of us in each argument, 
and we shall soon need some judges to decide between us. 
But if we carry on the inquiry by mutual agreement as we 
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have done up to this point, we will be both judges and 
advocates ourselves.”© 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“So which method,” I asked, “do you prefer?” 

“The latter,” he replied. 

“Come then, Thrasymachus,” I said, “go back to the 
beginning and answer our questions. You claim that abso- 
lute injustice is more profitable than justice in its perfect 
state?” 

“That’s exactly what I do say,” he replied, “and I have 
told you why.” 

“Well then, what do you say about them on this point: 
you call one of them, I presume, an excellence and the 
other a vice?” 

“Of course.” 

“So justice is an excellence and injustice a vice?” 

“Oh that’s very likely isn’t it,” he said, “you simpleton, 
when I actually say that injustice is profitable and justice 
isn’t?” 

“Well, what do you say then?” 

“The opposite,” he replied. 

“Are you saying justice is a vice?” 

“No, but a most high-minded good nature” 

“Then are you calling injustice a bad disposition?” 

“No; rather good judgment,” he replied.64 


64 In this semisophistic sparring, S. is trying to trap Thrasyma- 
chus into asserting that if injustice is a virtue (areté), then justice 
must be its opposite, a vice (kakia). Thrasymachus avoids the 
traps and finally settles on injustice as “good judgment” (eu- 
boulia), which subsequently, however, with the emphasis on wis- 
dom, leads him into more problems (see below, 350c1 1 ff). 
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“So you think that the unjust are good intelligent people, 
Thrasymachus?” 

“Those who are capable of absolute injustice,” he said, “and have 
the power to subject cities and nations to themselves. But you perhaps 
imagine I’m talking of people who snatch purses. To be sure,” he said, 
“things like that can be profitable too, if they go undetected; but they 
are insignificant compared with what I have just described.” 

“While I’m not unaware of what you mean by that,” I said, “I am 
surprised if you’re putting injustice in the category of excellence and 
wisdom, and justice among the opposites.” 

“Well, that is just what I am doing.” 

“That takes us on to a much stiffer proposition, my friend,” I said, 
“and it’s no longer easy to find an answer. You see if you were 
proposing that injustice was profitable, yet conceding that it was a vice 
and shameful, as some others do, we would be able to discuss the matter 
along generally accepted lines. As it is, you’re obviously going to claim 
that it is good and strong and will ascribe to it all the other qualities with 
which we were categorizing justice, since you have dared to put it 
alongside even excellence and wisdom.”” 

“Spot on with the prophecies” he sneered. 

“Yes,” I said, “but in our inquiry we mustn’t shrink from taking our 
examination through to the end, as long as I can take it for granted that 
you are saying what you think. For I believe, Thrasymachus, that you’re 
not now simply 


65 On the absence of mutually agreed basic values between S. and 
Thrasymachus, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 1 
(c)). S.’s apparent indifference as to Thrasymachus’ sincerity at this 
point seems to indicate the danger of a breakdown in the interaction 
characteristic of the elenchus 
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ply mocking us, but saying what you believe about the 
truth.” 

“What difference does it make to you,” he replied, 
“whether I believe it or not, if you’re still not testing my 
argument?” 

“None,” I replied, “but still try and give me an answer 
to this question: do you think that a just person would wish 
to have the advantage over another just person?’ 

“Certainly not,” he said, “otherwise he wouldn’t be the 
charming simple fellow we’ve just been talking about.” 

“And does that mean he would want the advantage in 
a just business transaction?” 

“Not that either,” he replied. 

“But what of the unjust person: would the just man 
think it worth having the advantage over him and think it 
right, or not?” 

“He'd think it right and worth it, but he wouldn’t be 
able to.” 

“That’s not what I’m asking,” I said. “But the question 
is whether a just person thinks it’s not worth having an 
advantage over another just person and doesn’t wish to 
have, but would wish to in the case of an unjust person?” 

“Yes, that is so,” he replied. 

“Well then, what about the unjust person? Will he 
think it right to have the advantage over the just person 
and in a just transaction?” 

“How couldn't he,” he replied, “seeing that he expects 
to have more of everything?” 


66 For discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of S.’s line 
of argument at 349b1-50c11, see the introduction to Books 1-5, 
section 1 (Book 1 (c)). 
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“Therefore the unjust person will want to have the advantage both 
over another unjust fellow and in a business transaction, and will 
struggle to get the largest share of everything himself?” 

“That is so.” 

“Let’s put it this way then,” I said. “The just person does not seek 
to have the advantage over the man like himself but his opposite, but 
the unjust seeks to have it over both.” 

“Very well put,” he said. 

“Doesn’t that mean the unjust man is intelligent and good, and the 
just man neither?” 

“Well put again,” he said. 

“So that means the unjust man also resembles the intelligent and 
good man, but the just does not?” 

“Yes, for being such as he is, how can he not resemble those of this 
kind, while the just person never does?” 

“Excellent. So each of them is the same sort as those he resembles?” 

“So, what would you expect?” he said. 

“Let’s see, Thrasymachus; do you say one person is musical and 
another not?” 

“I do.” 

“Which one is intelligent and which unintelligent?” 

“The musical one is the intelligent one, I suppose, and the 
unmusical one isn’t.” 

“And is he not good in the things in which he is intelligent and bad 
where he lacks intelligence?” 

“Yes.” 


“What of a doctor; doesn’t the same apply?” 
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“It does.” 

“Then do you think, my friend, that in tuning a lyre a 
musical person would want to gain the advantage over 
someone else in adjusting the strings, or think it worth 
having the advantage?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“But would he, with an unmusical person?” 

“Of course,” he replied. 

“And what of a doctor? In prescribing food and drink 
would he wish to have some advantage, either over the 
doctor or the medicine he practices?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But he would over someone who is not a medical prac- 
titioner?” 

“Yes.” 

“In every aspect of his knowledge and ignorance, con- 
sider whether you think any knowledgeable person what- 
ever would want to choose to do or say more than another 
knowledgeable person, and not rather do and say the same 
as his colleague in the same circumstances.” 

“Well,” he said, “perhaps this must be so.” 

“But what of the person without knowledge? Won't he 
wish to have the same advantage over the man with knowl- 
edge and the one without?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“But the knowledgeable person is wise?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the wise person is good?” 

“I agree.” 

“So the good and wise person will not wish to have the 
advantage over the man who is like him, but only over the 
one who is not like him.” 
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“Tt appears so,” he said. 

“But the bad and ignorant will wish to have the advantage over 
both those like him and unlike him.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Therefore, Thrasymachus,” I said, “our unjust person has the 
advantage over both those unlike and like him? Or is that not what you 
were saying?” 

“Yes it is,” he replied. 

“But the just person will not take advantage of the man like him, 
but the one unlike him?” 

“Yes.” 

“So the just person is like the wise and good man, and the unjust 
person like the bad and ignorant one.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“But we agreed furthermore that each of them is the same kind of 
person as the one he resembles.” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“So by our argument the just person has turned out to be good and 
wise, and the unjust person ignorant and bad.” 

Now Thrasymachus’ agreement to all this did not come easily as I 
am now telling it, but had to be dragged out of him with some difficulty, 
with a remarkable amount of sweat—it was summer. And then I saw 
what I had never seen before: Thrasymachus blushing.’ So when we 
did 


67 This may be intended as an indication of shame at the social 
humiliation of being worsted in what the sophist clearly perceives as a 
competitive situation (cf. Euthyd. 297a), rather than, as S. rather slyly 
suggests, a reaction to climatic conditions. However, the marked 
emphasis on Thrasymachus’ physical reaction at this point may be 
designed to make the reader forget any weaknesses in the preceding 
argument. At any rate, from this point on Thrasymachus is presented as 
willing to give only token assent to S.’s argument (see el—3). 
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reach agreement that justice is excellence and wisdom, in- 
justice baseness and ignorance, I said: “Well, let’s now take 
that as settled. But we did also say that injustice is indeed 
strong. Don’t you remember that, Thrasymachus?” 

“I do,” he said; “but I’m not even happy with what 
you're now saying, and I’ve got something to say about it. 
Now, if I were to say it, I know very well that you’d accuse 
me of ranting. So either allow me to say as much as I 
want, or if you prefer to question me, ask away; but, like 
someone listening to old women telling their tales, I'll only 
answer you ‘Right you are, and nod or shake my head.” 

“No, don’t do that,” I said, “not if it is contrary to what 
you think is right.” 

“Yes, I will,” he replied, “to please you,™ since in fact 
you won't allow me to make a speech. But what else do 
you want?” 

“Nothing, I swear it,” I said, “but if that’s what you plan 
to do, go ahead and do it, and I'll ask the questions.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“Then I'll ask the questions, as I did before, so that we 
may examine our argument in sequence. How does the 
nature of justice actually relate to injustice? It was stated, 
I believe, that injustice is more powerful and stronger than 
justice. Now,” I said, “if indeed justice is wisdom and ex- 


69 Heavily sarcastic; Thrasymachus is saying that his coopera- 
tion will be merely a formality, since S.’s method of argument 
gives him no choice. Note the sarcastic tone of the immediately 
following exchanges (cl-c6) on both sides (and see S. at d7). 
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I think it can easily be shown to be also stronger than injustice, seeing 
that injustice is ignorance. Nobody could now fail to recognize that. But 
I myself have no desire to put it simply like that, Thrasymachus, but 
consider it from some such angle as this: would you say that a city is 
unjust to try to enslave other cities unjustly and permanently at that, and 
keep many of those which it has enslaved in its power?” 

“Yes, of course,” he replied. “And this is what the best city that is 
most absolute in its injustice will do above all.” 

“T understand that that was your argument,” I said, “but the point I 
am considering is this: will the city which has become stronger than 
another without justice have ability to do this, or must it do it with 
justice?” 

“If the case is as you have just maintained, that justice is wisdom,” 
he replied, “then justice must be included; but if it is as I was arguing it 
must be done along with injustice.” 

“I really admire you, Thrasymachus,” I said, “not just for nodding 
and shaking your head, but also giving very good answers.” 

“I’m doing it,” he said, “to oblige you.” 

“And well done you! But now do me this favor and tell me whether 
you think that a city or an army or bandits or thieves or any other group 
which sets about any unjust action together, could achieve anything if 
they wronged one another?””? 


70 For this and the following concluding Socratic arguments of 
Book 1, see the introduction to Books 1—5, section 1 (Book 1 (c)). 
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“Certainly not,” he replied. 

“But what if they didn’t wrong each other? Wouldn't 
their prospects be better?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Yes, for injustice surely breeds hatred, dissension and 
fighting among people, whereas justice brings concord 
and friendship; isn’t that so?” 

“Let it be so,” he replied, “to avoid my contradicting 
you.” 

“You are doing well, my friend. But tell me this: if it is 
the function of injustice to foster hatred wherever it is, 
when it arises among both free men and slaves, won't it 
cause them to hate each other, quarrel and be unable to 
act in concert?” 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“What if injustice arises between two people? Won’t 
they quarrel and hate each other and be at odds both with 
each other as well as with those who are just?” 

“They will,” he replied. 

“But, my dear fellow, what if injustice arises within one 
person; surely it won't lose its power, but rather retain it 
undiminished?” 

“Let’s say it will,” he replied. 

“Does it then appear to have the kind of power that 
wherever it arises, in a city, a family, an army or anywhere 
else, it makes it firstly incapable of cooperation with itself 
owing to factions and quarrels, and secondly makes it hos- 
tile both to itself and to every opponent, including the man 
who is just? Isn’t that so?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“And so, I think, dwelling in a single person it will bring about 
those very same effects which it naturally produces: it will make him 
firstly unable to act because of strife and lack of agreement within 
himself, and secondly he will be hostile both to himself and to those 
who are just. True?” 

“Yes.” 

“But the gods too are just?” 

“Let’s say they are,” he replied. 

“So then, Thrasymachus, the unjust person will be an enemy to 
the gods, but the just will be their friend.” 

“Go on, enjoy your feast, relish your argument,” he said; “for I 
won’t oppose you in case I annoy these people here.””” 

“Come then,” I said, “fill me full with what remains of my feast 
by answering as you have done up to now. The fact is that the just 
appear to be wiser and better and more capable of action, while the 
unjust cannot even cooperate with each other. In fact even when we 
say that people have ever taken common action with each other 
effectively, despite being unjust, we are not being altogether truthful, 
for if they had been entirely unjust, they would never have kept their 
hands off one another. But it is clear that there was some justice in 
them which at least prevented them from wronging each other as well 
as those they were attacking, and because of which they succeeded in 
what they attempted and set about their unjust acts only half-corrupted 
by injustice, since utter villains, men who are 


" The idea of injustice as disharmony within an individual 
anticipates Plato’s theory of the parts of the soul in Book 4 and is given 
particular application to the tyrannical soul in Book 9. 

” The imagery of the feast reminds us that the conversation is 
taking place at a festival (see above, 327-28, and below, 354a10). 
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completely unjust, are also completely incapable of effec- 
tive action. Now this is how I understand the situation, and 
not as you proposed at first. But we must now consider 
the question we proposed to investigate subsequently: 
whether the just have a better life than the unjust and are 
happier. Now it seems to me, from what we have said, this 
is clearly the case already; but all the same we ought to 
consider the question still more closely. For the discussion 
is not about an incidental matter, but about the way we 
ought to live.”” 

“Enquire away, then,” he said. 

“T will,” I replied. “So tell me, in your opinion, does a 
horse have a function?” 

“It does.” 

“So would you maintain that the function of a horse, or 
anything else is this: namely that which one can only do, 
or do best with that alone?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Well, look at it like this; is there anything else you can 
see with except your eyes?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Again, can you hear with anything but your ears?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Therefore are we right in saying that these organs 
have these functions?” 

“Yes.” 

“So again: you could cut off a vine shoot with a dagger 
or carving knife or many other tools?” 


344e2~3), marks the beginning of the more serious and construc- 
tive tone of the remainder of this book. 
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“Of course.” 

“But with none so well, I think, as with a pruning knife made for 
that purpose.” 

“True.” 

“So shall we put down pruning as its function?” 

“Yes, let’s do that.” 

“Well now, I think you can understand better what I was asking 
you just now when I asked if the function of each thing was that which 
it alone can do, or that which it does better than anything else.” 

“Yes, I do understand,” he said, “and I think that this is what is 
meant by the function of each thing.” 

“Good,” I said. “Therefore don’t you think that in the case of 
everything to which a function has been ascribed, there is also an 
excellence? Let’s go over the same points again: in the case of the eyes, 
we Say there is a function.” 

“We do.” 

“And so they also have an excellence?” 

“Yes that too.” 

“Again: the ears have a function?” “Yes.” “And so an excellence?” 
“Yes again.” 

“And what about all the other things? Is it not the same?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well then: could the eyes ever perform their function well if they 
didn’t have their own particular excellence, but instead a defect?” 

“Why, how could they,” he said; “for I suppose you mean 
blindness instead of sight.” 
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“Whatever their excellence may be,” I said; “for I’m not 
asking that yet, but only whether anything will perform its 
function well by virtue of its particular excellence, and 
badly by virtue of its particular defect.” 

“That much is certainly true,” he said. 

“So the ears too, when they are bereft of their par- 
ticular excellence, will perform their distinctive function 
badly?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And so we can apply the same argument to all other 
cases?” 

“Well I certainly think so.” 

“All right then, next consider this: take the soul: does 
it have a function which you could perform with nothing 
else in the world, as for example: caring, ruling, deliberat- 
ing and all things like that: is there anything else other than 
the soul to which we could rightly entrust these, and say 
that they were its particular province?” 

“No, no other.” 

“But what about living, then? Shall we not say that it is 
a function of the soul?” 

“Very definitely,” he replied. 

“And do we not say that the soul also has an excel- 
lence?” 

“We clo.” 

“Now, Thrasymachus, will the soul ever realize its par- 
ticular functions well if it is deprived of its own excellence, 
or is that impossible?” 

“It’s impossible.” 

“So of necessity, if the soul is bad it will perform its 
functions of governing and caring badly, but if it’s good, it 
will perform all of these things well.” 
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“That must be so.” 

“And did we not agree that the excellence of the soul is justice, and 
its defect injustice?” 

“Yes, we did agree. 

“So the just soul and the just man will live well, and the unjust man 
badly.” 

“It appears so,” he said, “according to your argument.” 

“But furthermore, the person who lives well is blessed and happy, 
and he who does not, the reverse.” 

“Of course.” 

“So the just person is happy, the unjust wretched.” 

“So be it,” he said. 

“Moreover it does not pay to be wretched, but it does pay to be 
happy.” 

“Of course.” 

“Tn that case, my dear Thrasymachus, injustice can never be a more 
profitable thing than justice.” 

“Well, Socrates,’ he replied, let these conclusions be your feast at 
the festival of Bendis.”” 


9974 


74 S.’s argument at 353b2—e1 1 can be expressed in tabular form thus: 


organ/implement function (ergon) excellence (areté)/defect (kakia) 
eyes sight seeing well/badly 

ears hearing hearing well/badly 

pruning knife cutting a vine shoot doing the job well/badly 

soul living (caring, ruling, deliberating) justice/injustice 


75 Mention of the festival during which the current discussion is taking place, and which 
the company is ostensibly planning to attend after dinner (see 328a7-8), serves to give Book 1 a 
false indication of approaching closure. 
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“Provided by you, Thrasymachus,” I said, “now that 
you have become gentler and have stopped being angry.”° 
I have not feasted well, however, not because of you, but 
because of myself; just like greedy banqueters who snatch 
a taste of each dish as it’s served up before they have sa- 
vored the previous one properly. That’s how I think I too 
have behaved: before discovering what we were first in- 
vestigating: what justice is, I let that subject drop in my 
rush to consider whether it is baseness and ignorance, or 
wisdom and excellence. And again later when the argu- 
ment burst in on us that injustice is more profitable than 
justice, I couldn’t resist turning to it from the previous 
argument. So now the current outcome of our inquiry is 
that I don’t know anything. For as long as I don’t actually 
know what justice is, I’m hardly likely to discover whether 
it is actually an excellence or not, and whether the person 
possessing it is unhappy or happy.” 


76 Attributing his own conclusion to his interlocutor (here 
transparently false) is a common ploy of S. in the elenchus. It is, 
however, followed by S.’s confession of personal failure, an ex- 
pression of aporia which, on this occasion, turns out to be mis- 


leading. 
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Now when I had said this, I thought I had been released from the 
discussion; but apparently it was only a prelude after all.' For Glaucon, 
who always proves himself very bold in everything,” on this occasion 
in particular did not accept Thrasymachus’ withdrawal from the debate, 
but said: “Socrates, do you want it to look as if you have persuaded us 
that it is in every way better to be just than unjust, or do you want to 
actually persuade us?” 

“I would prefer the latter,” I replied, “if it were up to me.” 

“Well then,” he said, “you are not doing what you want. Tell me, 
do you think there is a certain kind of good which we would allow 
ourselves to possess not from a desire for its consequences, but 
welcoming it for its own sake? For example experiencing joy, and such 
pleasures as are harmless and through which nothing afterward results 
beyond the joy of having them?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I certainly think there is something of that kind.” 


1 S. as narrator expresses dramatically the unpremeditated nature 
of the continuation (for Polemarchus’ original plan, see Book 1.328a4— 
9). “Prelude” (prooimion) is used of a formal introduction to a larger 
work, a musical prelude or introduction to a lyric poem, or the exordium 
of a prose speech. 

2 Glaucon’s philonikia (competitive nature) is alluded to by 
Adeimantus at 8.548d9 and seen as evidence for his political ambitions, 
Xen. Mem. 3.6. 
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“Well, again, is there a kind which we value both for 
itself and for its consequences: such as soundness of mind, 
sight and health? For I imagine we welcome such things 
for both reasons.” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“But” he went on: “do you see a third kind of good, in 
which I would include taking exercise and being treated 
when sick, the practice of one’s profession as a doctor as 
well as other ways of making money? We’d say that these 
are burdensome, but that they benefit us, and we wouldn’t 
agree to have them for their own sake, but for the financial 
rewards and other things which result from them.” 

“Why yes,” I replied, “there is this third sort too. But 
what of it?” 

“In which of these do you put justice?” 

“I think I’d put them in with the finest,” I replied, 
“which any person aiming at future happiness must value 
both for its own sake and for its consequences.” 

“Well,” he said, “that isn’t what most people think; they 
put it in the burdensome class of things which must be 
practiced for the sake of financial reward and a favorable 
position in popular esteem, but which in itself is to be 
avoided as being difficult.” 

“I know,” I said, “that is how it is regarded, and has long 
been disparaged as such by Thrasymachus, who praises 
injustice instead. But I’m rather a bad pupil, it seems.”4 


3 For Glaucon’s three classes of good and S.’s choice, see the 
introduction to Books 1—5, section 1 (Book 2 (a)). 

4 S.’s familiar stance, with varying degrees of irony, of some- 
one who knows little or nothing and so needs to learn from others 
(see 1.354a12-b1, though the tone here is more equivocal). 
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“Come then,” he said, “hear also what I myself have to 
say, and see whether you still think the same. You see 
Thrasymachus seems to me to have given in to you before 
he really needed to, like a charmed snake.° But I am not 
yet satisfied in my own mind about the proof for each: 
justice and injustice. I want to hear what each of them is, 
what power each has in and of itself, dwelling within the 
soul, and to forget about the financial rewards and what 
comes from them. 

“So this will be my procedure, if you agree: I shall re- 
vive Thrasymachus’ argument and firstly state what people 
say justice is and where it comes from. Secondly, | shall 
argue that all who practice it do so unwillingly, as a neces- 
sity and not as a good, and thirdly, that what they are doing 
is reasonable, since the life of the unjust person is after all 
far better than that of the just, as people say. Although, 
Socrates, that’s not at all how I see it myself. Yet I feel at 
a loss and my ears deafened when I hear the arguments of 
Thrasymachus and countless others,’ while I have never 
yet heard the case for justice being better than injustice 
stated as I wish by anybody. I want to hear it praised for 
itself alone, and I think that is most likely to come from 

ou. 

“Therefore I am going to stick my neck out and speak 
in praise of the unjust life, and when I have done so, I shall 


6 Glaucon’s speech is in the form of an epideixis (display 
speech), a hallmark of sophistic rhetoric, in which the speaker (as 
here) is not necessarily presenting his actual convictions. 

7Cf. S. in Cri. 54d, hearing the arguments of the Laws of 
Athens against his escape from prison after his trial ringing in his 
ears and excluding all others. 
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show you the manner in which I want to hear you in your 
turn censure injustice and praise justice.8 Anyway, see if 
you like my idea.” 

“Nothing could suit me better,” I replied; “for on what 
subject would anyone of sense be happier to talk and listen 
again and again?” 

“Music to my ears!” he replied. “And now listen to what 
I said I would talk about first: what justice is and where it 
comes from. You see, people do say that to commit an 
injustice is naturally good, while to be the victim of it is 
bad. Yet being wronged is much more of a bad thing than 
commiting wrong is a good thing. The result of this is that 
whenever people wrong each other and are also victims of 
wrong and have a taste of both sides, those who are unable 
to avoid the one or achieve the other believe that it is in 
their interest to make a mutual agreement with each other 
not to do anything wrong to each other. From this basis 
they begin to make laws and covenants with each other, 
and they give the terms legal and just to what is laid down 
by the law. This is indeed the origin and essence of justice, 
lying between what is best: to commit wrong with impu- 
nity, and what is worst: not being able to get revenge when 
wronged. So justice, being midway between these two, is 
welcomed not as a good thing, but is valued through our 
being too weak to commit an injustice. For anyone who 
had the power to do wrong and was a real man would 
never make a compact with anybody not to inflict injustice 
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on each other: he would be mad to do so. Therefore, Soc- 
rates, the nature of justice is just such as this and this is 
how it originated, as the argument goes.’ 

“We would most effectively grasp the point that people 
who practice justice do so because they are unable to com- 
mit injustice, if we were to explore the following idea. 
Imagine giving to each of them, the just and the unjust, 
the power to do whatever they wish, and then following 
each of them, watching where their desire will lead them. 
We should then catch the just person red-handed going 
after the same thing as the unjust man, which everyone 
naturally pursues as a good thing because of his greed but 
is forcibly deflected by the law into respect for equality. 

“The ability I am talking about is particularly like the 
kind which would come from having the power which they 
say was once possessed by {the ancestor of Gyges the Lyd- 
iant. They say that he was a shepherd in the service of 
the then ruler of Lydia, and when a heavy shower of rain 
came on together with an earthquake, the ground opened 
up creating a chasm in the place where he was tending his 
flock. Amazed at the sight he climbed down"! and among 


ported by the later reference to Gyges himself at 10.612b). It has 
also been suggested that Plato and Herodotus may be reflecting 
a common folktale source, and possibly two versions of the same 
story. Against Proclus (fifth century AD) who quotes the une- 
mended text, we need to note Cic. Off. 3.38 who, in recalling the 
story, clearly refers to Gyges and not some ancestor. 

Ul The theme of descent (katabasis) to see what is beyond 
normal human knowledge links this story with the “Myth of Er” 
at the end of Republic (10.614bff.). Gyges, like Er, has the privi- 
lege of return after his descent, but, unlike Er, fails to gain any 
moral insight from the experience. 
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the marvels there—the sort they make fables about—he 
saw a bronze horse which was hollow and had small open- 
ings in it. Peeping through these, he saw a corpse inside 
which appeared to be of more than human size. It had 
nothing else on, but a gold ring on its finger, which he took 
off and then climbed out. 

When the time came for the shepherds’ regular meet- 
ing to make their monthly report to the king about the 
flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. Now while 
seated with the others he happened to twist the setting of 
the ring toward himself, to the inside of his hand; at this 
he became invisible to those sitting by him and they spoke 
about him as if he had gone away. He was amazed and, 
feeling the ring again, he turned the setting outward and 
became visible. He pondered this and experimented with 
the ring to see if it actually had this power, and he found 
that this was the case: if he turned the setting inward he 
became invisible, outward and he became visible again. As 
soon as he became aware of this, he immediately arranged 
to become one of the messengers who went to the king, 
and when he got there he seduced his wife and with her 
help attacked the king, killed him and took possession of 
his kingdom. !? 

“Now if there should exist two such rings, and the just 
person were to put on one and the unjust person the other, 
nobody, it could be supposed, could have such an iron 
will as to stick to justice and have the strength to resist 


12 Note that Glaucon gives Gyges none of the moral scruples 
found in Herodotus’ version of the story (Hdt. 1.11); moreover, 
the motif of invisibility, not in Herodotus, emphasizes Gyges’ 
freedom from moral constraint. 
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taking other people's property, while at the same time be- 
ing capable even of taking from the marketplace whatever 
he wanted with impunity. He could go into houses and 
seduce anyone he pleased, kill and release from prison 
whomever he liked, and in all other matters behave like a 
god among humans." In acting thus, the behavior of nei- 
ther would differ in any way from the other. Both would 
take the same course. 

“And indeed, one would say that this is firm evidence 
that no one is voluntarily just,!4 but only under compul- 
sion. Justice is thought to give no personal benefit, since 
in any circumstances where an individual thinks he will 
be able to get away with being unjust, he is so. That there 
is far more personal profit in injustice than in justice is 
what every man believes, and rightly so, as the person 
putting forward this sort of argument will maintain, be- 
cause if a person who had this sort of opportunity within 
his grasp should be unwilling ever to behave unjustly or 
seize the possessions of others, he would be regarded as 
most wretched and foolish by those who observed him, 
although in front of each other they would commend him, 
deceiving one another for fear of being treated unjustly 
themselves. So this covers that point. 

“But to come now to the distinction itself concerning 
the life of those we are talking about, if we distinguish 
between the most just man and the most unjust, we shall 
be able to make a correct judgment, but if not, then we 
can’t. In what then lies the distinction? It’s this: let us take 
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away nothing from the injustice of the unjust person, nor 
from the justice of the just person, but take each to be 
perfect in his own way of life. First, then, the unjust per- 
son: let him operate as clever professionals do—for ex- 
ample, as a first-rate navigator or doctor—who clearly 
distinguish what is and is not possible in their art, and at- 
tempt the former but leave the latter alone. Then, too, if 
they ever make any mistake, they are capable of correcting 
it. Similarly, let the unjust person going about his wrong- 
doing in keeping with his character escape detection in his 
wrongdoing, if he is going to be thoroughly unjust. The 
person who is caught must be considered a bungler, for 
the height of injustice is to seem just when you are not. 

“So we must grant the completely unjust person the 
most absolute injustice, and not deprive him of any of it, 
but allow the wrongdoer to obtain for himself the greatest 
reputation for justice by doing the greatest wrong, and if 
he should slip up at all, to be capable, through his cour- 
age, strength and the backing of friends and material re- 
sources, of correcting his mistake and of arguing to per- 
suade people, if any of his injustices come to light; and to 
use force when force is needed. 

“Having set the unjust person up as this sort of charac- 
ter, let us in turn place the just person by his side in the 
argument: a straightforward, high-minded man who, to 
quote Aeschylus, ‘wants not to seem to be good, but to be’ 
good.! Now we must take away the outward appearance; 
for if he is going to be reputed just, he will have the honors 


16 Aesch. Sept. 592. Glaucon alters Aeschylus’ aristos (“best,” 


“bravest”) to agathos (“good”), whose less heroic overtones better 
suit the context of the socially isolated just person. 
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and gifts this sort of reputation bestows on him, and then 
it will be unclear whether he has such a character because 
of his justice, or because of his gifts and honors. Indeed 
let him be stripped of everything except his justice and 
be made exactly the opposite of the unjust person we 
imagined before; although doing no wrong, let him have 
a reputation for the greatest injustice so that he may be 
thoroughly tested for his justice by his not weakening in 
the face of ill-repute and all that goes with it. But let him 
hold an unalterable course until death: although he is re- 
ally just, let him be regarded as unjust throughout his life, 
so that, when both have reached the ultimate of justice 
and injustice respectively, we may judge which of them is 
the happier.” 

“That’s fantastic! Glaucon,” I said, “how vigorously 
you're polishing up each of your two men as if they were 
sculptures entered for a competition!”!” 

“I’m doing my best,” he replied. “If they are both as I 
have described them, I don’t think there will be any fur- 
ther difficulty in developing our discussion about the sort 
of life that awaits each of them. So, we must discuss that. 
Moreover if my account is delivered in a somewhat un- 
couth manner, don’t think that it is me speaking, Socrates, 
but those who commend injustice over justice. What they 
will say is that, such being his character, the just person 
will be whipped, stretched on the rack and imprisoned, his 
eyes will be burned out and finally, after suffering every 
evil, he will be impaled on a stake, and come to realize that 
not to be just, but to seem just is what one must aim for. 
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So the saying I quoted from Aeschylus would be more 
correctly applied to the unjust person. In reality they will 
say that the unjust person, inasmuch as he is pursuing 
something that relates to the truth and is not living with 
an eye on his reputation, does not want to seem to be 
unjust but to be unjust: 


harvesting the deep furrow throughout his mind, 
from which spring valuable resolutions,® 


first, by holding office in the city because he is thought to 
be just, secondly by marrying into any family he wishes, 
marrying off his children to whomever he wishes, joining 
up in business with anyone he likes. And in all this he is 
helped to gain advantage by the fact that he does not have 
any scruples about committing injustice. And so, by en- 
gaging in lawsuits, private and public, he wins and gets the 
better of his enemies, and this enables him to become rich 
and do good to his friends and harm to his enemies. He 
will make sacrifices and dedicate votive offerings to the 
gods on an appropriately magnificent scale, and do service 
to the gods and any humans he wishes far more effectively 
than the just person, so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
he is also more loved by the gods than the just person. 
Thus they say, Socrates, that a better life has been pro- 
vided by gods and men for the unjust than for the just 
person.” - 
When Glaucon had said this, I had it in mind to mak 

some reply to these points, but his brother Adeimantus 
interposed: “I don’t suppose that you think enough has 
been said about the subject, Socrates, do you?” 


18 Aesch. Sept. 593-94. 
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“Well yes, what else is there?” I replied. 

“The most vital point,” he said, “has not been stated.” 

“Then,” I replied, “a man should have his brother by 
his side, as the saying goes;!® so, if Glaucon here has fallen 
short in any way, you too come to his aid. And yet, as far 
as I’m concerned, what he has already said is quite suffi- 
cient to floor me and make me incapable of coming to the 
aid of justice.””° 

“You're talking nonsense,” he answered; “but just listen 
to this further point. We should also go through the argu- 
ments contrary to those he mentioned, those which com- 
mend justice and censure injustice, so that what I suppose 
to be Glaucon’s meaning may become clearer. 

“I imagine that fathers talk to their sons, as do all those 
‘who have someone they are concerned for, and urge them 
to be just, commending justice not as something in itself, 
but for the good reputation it brings. This is in order that 
political offices and marriage alliances and all that Glau- 
con has just explained: rewards which the just person has 
from being well thought of, will come to the person with 
a reputation for justice. These people enlarge still further 
on the fruits of a good reputation. For by throwing in good 
standing with the gods, they are able to list in plenty the 
good things which they say the gods give to the pious: such 
as what the noble Hesiod and Homer say. Hesiod says that 
for the just the gods make oaks bear ‘acorns at the top, 


19 For the proverb, the scholiast quotes Hom. Od. 16.97ff. “a 
man trusts/help from these [brothers] in fighting when a great 
quarrel arises.” 20 For the use of the wrestling metaphor, 
see e.g., Euthd. 277d. Unlike his brother, Adeimantus (e2) is not 
taken in by S.’s irony. 
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bees in the middle.’ He adds ‘the woolly sheep are weighed 
down by their fleeces,’ and many other benefits like these. 
And Homer has something very similar: ‘like someone 


or a noble king who, god-fearing, 

upholds good government, and the black earth bears 

wheat and barley, and the trees are weighed down 
with fruit, 

the sheep continually bear young, and the sea teems 
with fish.’2! 


“But Musaeus and his son?? sing of still more splendid 
rewards that the just can expect from the gods. For the 
story goes that when they have conducted them down to 
Hades they sit them down to a wine party for the pious 
that they have laid on, and have them pass the whole time 
drinking with garlands on their heads in the belief that the 
finest reward of virtue is to be drunk for all eternity. But 
others extend the rewards from the gods even farther; they 
say the children’s children and the family of a man who is 
pious and keeps to his word are preserved thereafter.” So 
with these and similar commendations they extol justice. 
But the impious and unjust, on the other hand, they bury 
in some sort of mud in Hades and force them to carry 
water in a sieve.”4 In fact while they are still alive even they 
bring them into evil repute, and all the punishments which 


Orpheus, all three of whom were associated with the Mysteries 
and the fate of the soul in the afterlife. 

23 The idea is common in Greek thought: see Hom. II. 20.308, 
Tyrt. 12.29ff. Gerber. 

24 The fate of the daughters of Danaus, who were punished 
in the afterlife for killing their husbands (see Grg. 493b). 
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Glaucon described as falling on the just who are supposed 
to be wicked, they talk of as belonging to the unjust: they 
don’t have any others. Such is the praise and censure of 
the just and unjust. 

“But consider further, Socrates, another line of argu- 
ment again about justice and injustice found both in ordi- 
nary conversation and in the poets. You see, all with one 
voice harp on about moderation and justice as fine things, 
but hard and laborious, while licentiousness and injustice 
are pleasant, easily acquired and regarded as shameful 
only by common repute. They say that unjust deeds are 
for the most part more profitable than just, and they read- 
ily call the wicked happy and honor them in public and in 
private, provided that they are wealthy or have other re- 
sources. Whereas those who are in any way weak and poor 
they dishonor and despise, even while admitting that they 
are better than the others. But strangest of all, these are 
the stories that are told about the gods and virtue: how 
even the gods have assigned to many good people misfor- 
tune and a wretched life, but to those who are the oppo- 
site an opposite fate. Wandering priests and prophets ap- 
proach the doors of the wealthy and persuade them that 
they have a power from the gods conveyed through sacri- 
fices and incantations, and any wrong committed against 
someone either by an individual or his ancestors can be 
expiated with pleasure and feasting.” Or if he wishes to 
injure any enemy of his, for a small outlay he will be able 


25 For S.’s/Plato’s disdain for prophets (manteis) see Euthy- 
phr. Gaff., and for a critical attitude to bizarre and profane rituals, 
see Heraclit. DK 22B14. The type is illustrated by the oracle 
monger (chrésmologos) in Ar. Av. 959-90. 
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to harm just and unjust alike with certain spells and incan- 
tations through which they can persuade the gods, they 
say, to serve their ends. For all these stories they call on 
the poets as support. Some, granting indulgences for vice, 
quote as follows: 


Indeed evil can be obtained easily in abundance, 

smooth is the way, and it lives very close by. 

But the gods have placed sweat in the path of 
virtue,26 


and a long hard uphill road. Others bring in Homer as a 
witness for the beguiling of gods by men, since he too 
said: 


The gods themselves can be moved by supplication; 
And humans, with sacrifices and soothing prayers 
With libations and sacrifices, turn their wills 

By prayer, when anyone has overstepped the mark 


and offended.,?" 


And they produce a babble of books by Musaeus and 
Orpheus, descendants, as they claim, of Selene and the 
Muses, and using these they make sacrifices, and persuade 
not only individuals but cities that they really can have 
atonement and purification for their wrongdoing through 
sacrifices and playful delights while they are still alive and 
equally after death.2® These they actually call initiations, 


28 In Athenian religion the existence of diverse doctrines pro- 
duced in “books” was a sign of unorthodoxy and marginality; see 
Eur. Hipp. 953, Alc. 967, and, generally, Parker, 55. Selene was 
the moon goddess, particularly associated with witchcraft (see 
Grg. 513a, Ar. Nub. 750). 
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which free us from evils in the next world, while terrible 
things await those who neglect their sacrifices. 

“How, my dear Socrates,” he continued, “do we imag- 
ine the souls of young men will react on hearing all this 
and a lot of other such talk like it about virtue and vice, 
and the esteem in which they are held by men and gods? 
I mean those young men who are naturally gifted and 
capable of darting around all these sayings, as it were, and 
gathering from them what sort of character they should 
have, and what path they should take through life in or- 
der to live it as well as possible. Because such a person 
might reasonably ask himself, in the words of Pindar: ‘Is 
it by justice I should ascend the higher tower, or by 
crooked deceit?’ and thus ‘live out my life securely fenced 
around?” For if I am a just man, then they say that these 
sayings are of no consequence unless I also give the out- 
ward appearance of being just, but the sufferings and pen- 
alties are manifest. But for the unjust person who has 
cultivated a reputation for justice a life fit for the gods is 
predicted. 

“Since therefore as wise men reveal to me, ‘appearance 
even ravishes truth’? and governs our happiness, I must 
devote myself entirely to appearance; as a front and facade 
I must sketch out around myself a painted backdrop of vir- 
tue, but drag behind me on a lead most wise Archilochus’ 
‘cunning’ and wily fox.3? 

“But the fact is, someone may object, ‘that it is not 
easy to be wicked and always get away with it.’ ‘Yes,’ we 
will reply, ‘but neither is any other major undertaking easy. 
Yet all the same, if we aim to be happy, we must take the 
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path where the steps of our argument lead. For in order 
to escape notice we shall organize conspiracies and clubs: 
and there are teachers of the art of persuasion who for a 
fee give lessons in the ways of the assembly and the court- 
room, as a result of which, by persuading some and forcing 
others, we shall gain the advantage without having to pay 
a penalty.” 

“But to be sure it is impossible to deceive or use force 
against the gods.’ Surely then, if the gods do not exist, or 
if human affairs are of no concern to them, why should it 
be a concern to us to escape their attention? But even if 
they do exist and do care about us, our knowledge of them 
comes only either from hearsay, or from the laws and the 
poets who write genealogies. Yet these are those very au- 
thorities who tell us that the gods can be persuaded and 
diverted by sacrifices, ‘soothing prayers’ and votive of- 
ferings; they should carry conviction in both aspects or 
neither. Now, if they are to carry conviction one should 
do wrong and make sacrifices from the proceeds of our 
wrongdoings. For if we are just we will merely escape 
punishment from the gods, but at the same time we will 
be rejecting the profits which would come from our injus- 
tice. But if we are unjust we will both profit and, provided 
we make our supplications as transgressors and wrong- 
doers, will be able to win them over and get off unpun- 


ished. 


ther” are far from clear in the Greek. A plausible interpretation 
is that “they” are the laws and the poets (e2) and “both aspects” 
refer to beliefs that (1) the gods exist, and (2) that they are sus- 
ceptible to prayer. These popular views about the gods must 
therefore be believed in toto or disbelieved in toto. 
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“But the fact is that we shall pay for the misdeeds done 
in this world in Hades: either we ourselves or our chil- 
dren’s children.” “But, my friend,’ will come the consid- 
ered reply, ‘again, initiation rites and gods who give abso- 
lution are very powerful, as the greatest cities affirm, and 
the children of gods who have become poets and prophets 
of the gods*® reveal that these things are so.’ 

“Well then, by what argument might we still prefer 
justice instead of the greatest injustice, which, if we ac- 
quire it with a counterfeit elegance,>” we shall be able to 
practice as we like among gods and men, in this world 
and the next, as the argument of the majority of the acut- 
est minds goesP Indeed, from all that has been said, 
what means are there, Socrates, to make someone of any 
strength of spirit, body, wealth or family want to honor 
justice and not laugh when he hears it being praised? Fm 
telling you, if there is anybody able to prove what we have 
said is false and has come to be sufficiently aware that 
justice is best, I imagine he has a good deal of tolerance, 
and is not angry with the unjust, but knows that, unless 
there is someone who by his godlike nature disdains injus- 
tice, or who having gained understanding refrains trom it, 
none of the rest are voluntarily just, but they censure in- 
justice since as a result of cowardice, old age, or some 
other weakness they are unable to commit it. It is obvious 
that this is so; for the first of such people having reached 


don (for a different genealogy see above, 363c4) and Orpheus a 
son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope. 

37 A metaphor from the adulteration of precious metals, indi- 
cating the desirability of maintaining an outward appearance of 
rectitude (for the image, see Thgn. 117). 
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a position of power is the first to commit injustice as far as 
he may be able. 

“And the root cause of all this is none other than that 
point from which the whole of this argument started out, 
prompting Glaucon here and myself to say to you, Socra- 
tes: ‘My friend, of all of you who claim to praise justice, 
starting from the heroes of old whose words survive right 
up to the present day, none has ever censured injustice, or 
praised justice for any other reason than the reputation, 
honors and gifts which flow from them. But what each of 
these does through its own power, when it is within the 
soul of the man who possesses it, and which escapes the 
observation of gods and men, nobody, either in poetry or 
in private conversation, has ever adequately explained by 
his argument that injustice is the greatest of evils which 
the soul contains within itself, while justice is the greatest 
good. For if it had been set out in this way by all of you 
from the beginning, and you had persuaded us from our 
youth up, we would not be on our guard against doing 
wrong to each other, but each one of us would be his own 
best guardian, for fear that in doing wrong he would be 
associated with the greatest evil.’ 

“Perhaps this, or even much more than this, is what 
Thrasymachus and maybe someone else would say about 
justice and injustice, Socrates, crudely misrepresenting 
their true capability, in my view. But as I do not need to 
hide anything from you, I put my case, having put in as 
much effort as I can because I want to hear you refute it. 
So, don’t merely demonstrate to us by your argument that 
justice is superior to injustice, but show what each does in 
and of itself to the person who possesses it: harm in the 
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one instance and good in the other. But take away their 
reputations, as Glaucon told you to. For if you don’t re- 
move from each of them their true nature and add on false 
ones, we shall say that you're praising not justice, but what 
it seems to be, nor censuring real injustice, but what it 
seems to be; that you are advising someone who is unjust 
to keep it secret, and that you agree with Thrasymachus 
that justice is the good of someone else, the interest of the 
stronger, while injustice is what is in the interest of, and 
to the profit of oneself and to the disadvantage of the 
weaker. 

“Since therefore you have admitted that justice is 
among the greatest of good things which are worth acquir- 
ing for their consequences, although far more for their 
own sake, for example sight, hearing, intelligence, and 
health too of course, and all other good things which 
are inherently so by their very nature and not just by 
their apparent value, so, praise that very aspect of justice 
which entirely on its own benefits the person who has it 
whereas injustice harms him, and leave it to others to com- 
mend the rewards and reputations. While I would put up 
with other people commending justice and censuring in- 
justice by praising and disparaging the reputations and 
rewards which come from them, I could not take this from 
you unless you insisted, because you have passed your 
whole life considering nothing else but this subject. So do 
not demonstrate to us simply by argument that justice is 
superior to injustice, but also what each of them does for 
its possessor in and of itself, whether observed or not by 
gods and humans, whereby the one is good, the other 
evil.” 

On hearing this, much as I had always admired the 
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abilities of Glaucon and Adeimantus, on this particular 
occasion I was especially pleased and said: “You, the sons 
of that man,” Glaucon’s lover did not speak badly of you 
both, when at the beginning of his poem, after you had 
distinguished yourselves in the battle of Megara? he 
wrote: 


Sons of Ariston, divine race, sprung from a famous 
man; 


I think that sums it up well, my friends. For you really 
must have something godlike in your disposition if you are 
not convinced that injustice is better than justice, when 
you are able to plead its case like that. Of course, I believe 
that you are not really convinced: this I infer from your 
general character, since going by the speeches themselves 
I would disbelieve you; but the more I trust you, the more 
I am at a loss as to what I should do. And I don’t know how 
Lam to help you: I doubt my ability. The reason being that 
you did not accept from me the arguments I used when I 
thought I had demonstrated to Thrasymachus that justice 
was better than injustice. Nor, on the other hand, do I 
know how I can refuse to come to your aid, for I fear that 
it would be impious to stand by and renounce justice when 
it is being slandered, and not come to the rescue while I 
have breath and voice in me. So the best course for me is 
to support justice to the best of my ability.” 


con and Adeimantus were his brothers (possible covert authorial 
self-reference?). 

39 For the dates of Glaucon and Adeimantus in relation to the 
battle of Megara, see General Introduction, section 3. 
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So Glaucon and the others begged me to help in every 
way, not abandon the discussion, but on the contrary 
track down the nature of each of our subjects (justice and 
injustice) and how the truth of each stood regarding the 
benefit they each provided. So I said how it seemed to me, 
that: “The search we are undertaking is no mean task, but 
as I see it, it’s one that needs a sharp eye, nota weak one. 
Since therefore,” I said, “we are not good at making an 
inquiry of such a kind, I think we should employ the kind 
of investigation suitable for people who are not very keen- 
sighted, if someone had ordered them to read small letters 
from a distance, but then someone noticed that the same 
letters existed somewhere else written larger and on a 
larger background. I think it would seem a godsend to read 
those first and then examine the smaller ones to see if they 
were the same.” 

“Tm all for that,” said Adeimantus, “but what relevance 
here do you perceive in our search for ‘the just’P” 

“TIl tell you,” I said, “Do we talk sometimes of a justice 
of an individual person, and sometimes perhaps of a whole 
city-state?! toop?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“And of course a state is something larger than one 
person?” 

“Yes it is,” he said. 

“In which case justice may be of a greater scale in the 
larger context and be easier to understand. If you wish 


41 Plato takes as his basic political unit the “city-state” (polis), 
henceforward translated as “state” for short, the small self- 
governing city and its surrounding territory typical of the classical 
Greek world. 
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then, let’s firstly try to find out what kind of a thing it is in 
states, then let’s examine it in this way in each individual 
too by looking closely at the resemblance of the greater in 
the form of the lesser.” 

“Well, I think you’ve got a good idea there,” he said. 

“So if we were to look at a state coming into being in 
theory, we would also be able to see its justice and injustice 
coming into being, wouldn’t we?” 

“Probably,” he said. 

“So that means that when it has taken shape, we can 
expect to see what we are looking for more easily, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Very much so.” 

“So do you think we should attempt to go through with 
it? Because I think it is no small undertaking. So, think it 
over.” 

“We have done so,” said Adeimantus. “Please go 
ahead.” 

“Well then as I see it, a state comes into being since 
each of us is not independent, but actually needs the sup- 
port of many people.*? Or what other way of founding a 
state do you think there is?” 

“None,” he said. 

“Right then, by associating with each other, one person 
in need of another, and another of someone else, we need 
many people, and after bringing many together into one 
settlement as associates and helpers, we give this com- 
munity the name of state, do we not?” 

“Certainly.” 


42 Speculations about the origins of society through social co- 
operation were common in fifth-century thought, e.g., Protagoras 
in Prt. 322b-c. 
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“They each share things with each other, if there is 
something to share, or exchange them, thinking that it is 
better for each of them in this way, don’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come on then,” I said, “lets make a theoretical state 
from scratch. I think our need for it will build it for us.” 

“It certainly will.” 

“But the first and greatest of our needs is the provision 
of food in order to survive and live.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Secondly we need somewhere to live, thirdly clothes 
and things like that.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Right then,” I said. “What size of state will be capable 
of providing for those needs?! We need one farmer to do 
one job, a builder to do another; do we need another as a 
weaver? Shall we also add a shoemaker, or anyone else to 
deal with our physical needs?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then our most basic state would consist of four or five 
people.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“So what then? Each one of these must do his job for 
the common good of all; for example, our farmer must 
provide food for four and spend four times the amount 
and effort on producing food and share it with the rest. 
Or he could neglect them and produce a quarter of this 


43 Or (on an alternative reading) “How will the city be able to 
provide all this?” 

44 For explicit criticism of the restrictive nature of S.’s first 
polis, see Arist, Pol, 1291al0. 
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food for himself in a quarter of the time, and the other 
three quarters he could spend on building his house, mak- 
ing his clothes, his shoes and have no dealings in common 
with the rest, just doing his own job for himself alone?” 

Now Adeimantus said: “Perhaps the former is easier 
than the latter, Socrates.“ 

“That would not be at all surprising,” I said. “For J 
myself was reflecting, since you mentioned it, that in the 
first place we are none of us much like each other, but 
being different in nature all of us are good at activi- 
ties which are different from each another; or don’t you 
agree?” 

“I do.” 

“Well then would a man working at many tasks do bet- 
ter than when one man does one job?” 

“No: one man one job,” he said. 

“And furthermore, I think that it is quite clear that if 
anyone misses the ideal moment for doing some job, the 
result is fatal.” 

“Yes that’s clear enough.” 

“For I don’t think that the work will wait for the work- 
man’s leisure, but the worker must give it his attention and 
not regard it as a sideline.” 

“That must be so.” 


of Republic as a whole (see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 
1 (Book 2 (b)). 

46 The strict grammar of Adeimantus’ reply suggests the op- 
posite (ovrw ...’Kketvws = “the latter... the former”). The sense, 
and S.’s reply, clearly indicates the reverse; Adam, n. ad loc, sug- 
gests ovTw as indicating the speaker's choice of the more obvious 
alternative, citing Xen. Mem. 1.3.13 as a parallel. 
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“Indeed as a result of this all these things grow and 
become better and easier when one man does one job 
according to his aptitudes and opportunities, and leaves 
everything else alone.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Indeed, Adeimantus, we need more than four citizens 
to produce what we were talking about. Our farmer is not 
going to be likely to make his own plow, if it is to be a good 
one, nor a hoe, nor any of the other tools used in farming. 
The same is also true of the builder. We need more here 
as well. And the same goes with our weaver and shoe- 
maker, right?” 

“Yes, true.” 

“Carpenters and blacksmiths and many skilled workers 
of this sort sharing our little town with us will swell the 
numbers.” 

“They certainly will.” 

“Yet it still wouldn’t be anything very big, even if we 
add to these cowherds, shepherds and all the other kinds 
of herdsmen, in order that the farmers can have oxen to 
use for plowing, the builders pack animals to deliver their 
materials along with the farmers, and our weavers and 
shoemakers skins and fleeces.” 

“Yet it certainly wouldn't be a small state either, with 
all these,” he said. 

“And there’s another thing,” J said. “It would be almost 
impossible to build the state itself in the sort of place 
where there is no call for imported goods.” 

“Yes, impossible.” 
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“Then we shall need yet other things that we lack which 
will be brought in from another state.” 

“We shall.” 

“And there again if the supplier arrives empty handed 
without bringing any of the things which are needed by 
those people who are supplying what his people need, he 
will go away empty handed, won’t he?” 

“I should think so.” 

“So they must make not only enough for their own use, 
but also enough of the kind of things the other people 
need.” 

“They must.” 

“Then we need more farmers and other artisans for our 
state.” 

“We do.” 

“And what’s more, other suppliers to import and export 
every kind of commodity. And these are our merchants, 
aren't they?” 

“Yes... 

“So we need merchants?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if our trade is by sea, then we shall also need 
plenty of others who understand seafaring,” 

“Yes, plenty of those.” 

“Now what about this? In the state itself, how will they 
share with each other the produce they are each working 
at? Which is after all the reason we made a community and 
built a state.” 

“Obviously by buying and selling,” he said. 
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“So we shall have a market place, and coinage as a to- 
ken of exchange resulting from this?” 

“Certainly.” 

“If then our farmer, or one of the other workmen, 
brings some of his produce to the market place, and does 
not arrive at the same time as those who need to exchange 
goods, he will be sitting idly in the market place instead of 
being occupied with his proper work?” 

“Not a bit of it,” he said. “There are after all those who 
see this and set themselves up to provide this service. In 
properly run states they are generally those who are phys- 
ically the weakest and are of no use at doing any other 
work. For they have to stay there around the market place 
to exchange goods for money with those who want to sell 
something, and on the other hand exchange money for 
goods with those who want to buy something.” 

“This need then gives us the origin of traders in our 
state,” I said. “Or do we not call those who sweat and toil 
in the market place in order to buy and sell things traders, 
and those who wander between states merchants?”*” 

“Certainly.” 

“There are still some other workers, I think, who are 
not altogether worthy of our community in terms of their 
intelligence, but who have sufficient physical strength for 
hard labor. Those then who sell the use of their strength 
call their recompense for this ‘pay,’ and I think I am right 
that they are known as wage earners, aren't they?” 

“Certainly.” 


47 For a similar account of the expansion of a basic polis, see 
Arist. Pol. 1257a36ff. 
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“So that means that those who make up the full com- 
plement of our state are the wage earners, it seems.” 

“I think so.” 

“So, Adeimantus, is our state now expanded enough to 
be complete?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Whereabouts then would justice and injustice be in it? 
In which of those areas we’ve been examining did they 
originate?” 

“For my part, Socrates,” he said, “I have no idea, unless 
I suppose it was in the need of those same people regard- 
ing their mutual interests.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right there,” I said. “We must 
look at it and not shy away from it. 

“First of all then, let’s look at the kind of life the people 
will live who have been provided for in this way. Will they 
make anything other than food, wine, clothing and shoes? 
They will also build houses, in summer working for the 
most part naked and unshod, while in winter they will be 
adequately wrapped up and wearing shoes. They will be 
fed on barley meal which they prepare themselves; they 
will make flour from wheat, cook or knead some of it, serve 
excellent barley cakes and bread on a reed, or clean leaves; 
lie on straw beds strewn with holm oak and myrtle; they 
and their children will eat sumptuously, drink wine, wear 
garlands and sing praises to the gods, while living in har- 
mony with each other, not producing children beyond 
their means, taking care to avoid hunger and war.” 
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Glaucon retorted: “It seems you are making your peo- 
ple dine without relishes,”“® 

“That’s true,” I said. “I had forgotten they will have 
relishes. Of course they will have salt, olives and cheese, 
also boi] up roots and herbs, the sort of vegetables they 
boil up in the country, and I imagine we shall add to these 
dried figs, chickpeas and beans; they will roast myrtle ber- 
ries and acorns in the ashes near the fire while they drink 
in moderation. So, it seems, they will spend their lives in 
peace and good health; they will reach old age and pass on 
to their successors a life just like this one.” 

“If you were setting up a city of pigs, Socrates,” said 
Glaucon, “what else would you feed them on but this?” 

“Well how should I feed them then, Glaucon?” I 
asked. 

“In the customary way,” he said. “I think that to avoid 
suffering any hardship they should recline on couches, eat 
off tables and eat food and desserts as people do now- 
adays.” 

“Well then,” I said, “I see. It looks as if we are not only 
considering how a state comes into being, but also one that 
is luxurious. Perhaps then it is not that bad an idea, for in 
examining one like that also, we may observe where justice 
and injustice take root in states. Now the genuine state 
seems to me to be the one we've dealt with and gone 
through in detail as a healthy one. But again if you want, 
we can look at an inflamed one. There’s nothing to stop us. 


48 “Relishes” (opson)—cheese, olives, vegetables, fish, herbs, 
berries, and, occasionally, meat—all to go with bread (the barley 
cakes (b3)). 49 For the “city of pigs,” see the introduction 
to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 2 (b)). 
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You see I can assure you that these conditions apparently 
will not satisfy some people, nor even this way of life, un- 
less they also have beds, tables and other furnishings; rel- 
ishes, perfumes, incense and call girls; and each and every 
kind of pastry. Moreover what we were describing: houses, 
clothes and shoes, must no longer be taken as the bare 
essentials: but we must call into play painting and embroi- 
dery, and we must acquire gold, ivory and all such things 
as that. Isn't that so?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“In that case we must make our state even bigger, 
mustn’t we? For our healthy one is no longer adequate, 
but already must be filled with hordes of people who are 
no longer in our states for essential purposes, such as all 
the huntsmen and all the artists: many of whom are con- 
cerned with form and color, many with music; poets and 
their attendants; professional reciters, actors, dancers; 
contractors; makers of all kinds of products, both for the 
adornment of women and for other purposes. And on top 
of that we shall need even more servants. If that were not 
enough, don’t you think we shall need minders, nurses 
and nannies,®! dressers, barbers and again cooks and 
butchers? Furthermore we shall need swineherds, as we 
didn’t have any in our previous state: we didn’t need them, 
but we shall in this one. We shall also need other animals 
in very large numbers, if anyone is going to eat them, 
won't we?” 

“Of course.” 


50 An anticipation of Plato’s critical attitude to the theater and 


acting; see below, 2.376eff. and Book 3. 
51 For the role of nurses for guardian mothers, see 5.460d. 
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“So we shall need doctors even more than in our previ- 
ous state, if that’s the way we are going to live.” 

“Indeed we shall.” 

“Also I suppose the country which in owr previous 
model was sufficient to feed the people we had in it then 
will be small instead of adequate. Do you agree?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“In which case, shall we have to appropriate part of our 
neighbors’ land if we are going to have enough for stock 
and arable farming? And will they do the same to us, if 
they too indulge themselves in the limitless acquisition of 
material goods and go beyond the bounds of basic neces- 
sities?” 

“That’s bound to happen, Socrates,” he said. 

“Consequently we shall go to war, Glaucon. Unless you 
see it differently?” 

“No, you are absolutely right.” 

“Well let’s say nothing as yet about whether war ac- 
complishes anything good or bad,” I said, “but only this 
much: that we have further discovered the origins of war 
out of which, when it happens, the greatest evil ensues for 
our states both collectively and individually.” 

“Certainly,” 

“Yet again, my friend,” I said, “the state must become 
bigger, not by some small unit, but by a whole army which 
can go out and fight the assailants to defend all our prop- 
erty and the things we were talking about just now.” 

“Just a moment,” he said, “you mean the citizens are 
not capable of doing it by themselves?” 

“No,” I said, “if you yourself and all of us were happy 
with the agreement we made when we formed our state. 
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I think we agreed, if you recall, it is impossible for one 
person to carry out many skilled tasks well.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“So then,” I said. “Don’t you think that fighting a war 
is one of our skilled tasks?”®? 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So ought there to be any more concern for shoemak- 
ing than warfare?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

“Well, we prevented our shoemaker from trying to be 
a farmer at the same time, or a weaver, or a builder. He 
had to be a shoemaker in order that the job of making our 
shoes would be done well. So in the same way we gave one 
job to each one of the others for which he was suited by 
nature and at which he was to work all his life free from 
the other tasks, and not let his opportunities pass for mak- 
ing a fine job of it. So, as to the business of warfare, isn’t 
it of the utmost importance that it should be carried out 
to perfection? Or is it so easy that even one of our farmers 
will be simultaneously competent in warfare, or even one 
of our shoemakers, or someone practicing any other art 
whatsoever; yet no one playing draughts, or dice, would 
become sufficiently competent, if he had treated it as a 
mere sideline and not practiced it since childhood? And, 
if he took up a shield or any other weapon or instrument 
of war, would he become that very same day a competent 


techné (a skilled task); S.’s extensive elaboration of this point 
(bl-e6) foreshadows the importance of the military guardians in 
the political structure of Republic; they become the sole object 
of discussion in subsequent sections. 
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warrior as a hoplite, or in any other kind of fighting in war, 
though no other implement once taken up will make any- 
one a craftsman or an athlete, or be useful to him if he has 
not gained the knowledge of each one, or if he has not put 
in enough practice?” 

“Implements would be worth a great deal, if they could 
do that,” he said. 

“So the job of the guardians”? would require freedom 
from other jobs in proportion to its extreme importance, 
and what is more, it needs the greatest skill and atten- 
tion.” 

“I certainly think so,” he said. 

“Then we need a suitable nature for this very pursuit, 
don’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“It seems that it will be our job to select, if we can, who 
and what kind of people are by nature fit to guard our 
state.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Zeus,” I said, “so it was no small undertaking we’ve 
been taking on. Well we mustn’t balk at it as long as our 
strength allows.” 

“No we mustn't.” 

“Do you think then, when it comes to guarding, that 
there is any difference in nature between a well-bred dog 
and a young man of good family?” 

“What kind of differences are you talking about?” 

“For example, both of them must be keen sighted and 


53 The first mention of the phulakes, the “guardians,” the rul- 


ing class in the state (as yet undifferentiated). See below, 4.414b5, 
for mention of the class of epikouwroi (auxiliaries). 
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nimble at pursuing their prey when they have spotted it, 
and again strong when they need to fight it out when they 
have captured their quarry.” 

“Yes, they need all of those things,” he said. 

“And be brave too, if they are going to fight success- 
fully.” 

“Of course.” 

“Will any animal, a horse, a dog, or any other be ready 
to be brave, if it is not strong in spirit? Or have you not 
noticed what an unconquerable and steadfast thing the 
spirit is which by its presence makes every soul fearless 
and invincible against everything?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“So the physical qualities we need for a man to be a 
guardian are evident.” 

“Yes.” 

“And correspondingly, those of the soul, I mean 
strength of spirit?” 

“Yes, that too.” 

“Then how can it be, Glaucon,” I said, “that they won’t 
be savage toward each other and the rest of our citizens® 
if that is what they are like by nature?” 

“Zeus!” he said, “it won’t be easy.” 

“Yet the fact is that they must be amenable toward their 
own people, but intractable against their enemies: other- 
wise they will not wait for others to destroy them, but will 
do it themselves first.” 

“That is true,” he said. 


54 For the key role of thumos (here “spirit”) in Plato’s psychol- 


ogy, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (iii). 
55 Reading rots GAous qodtraus. 
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“Then what shall we do?” I said. “Where shall we find 
a gentle and stouthearted character together? You see, 
surely gentleness of nature and strong spirits are opposing 
qualities.” 

“That seems to be right.” 

“Yet whichever of these qualities you removed, the re- 
sult would never be a good guardian. It looks as if we are 
in an impossible situation here, and so it turns out that it 
is impossible for there to be a good guardian.” 

“Yes, that looks rather likely,” he said. 

Indeed I was flummoxed, and after considering the 
remarks just made I said: “We’re in a mess, and rightly so, 
Glaucon; we’re a long way short of the image we pro- 

osed.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“We did not notice that there are natural dispositions 
that we didn’t think existed which have these opposing 
qualities.” 

“Where are they in that case?” 

“We may See it in other animals, not least in the one we 
compared to our guardian. I’m sure you know about 
dogs with good breeding: that their character is naturally 
to be able to be most friendly to those they are used to and 
recognize, but the opposite with those they don’t know.” 

“Yes, I did know that.” 

“Then this is possible,” I said, “and we are not looking 
for our guardian to be the type that contradicts nature.” 

“It doesn’t appear to be so.” 

“Do you then think he who is going to be watchful still 
lacks something: in addition to being strong-spirited, he 
must be naturally interested in philosophy?” 


56 At 375a2. 
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“How come? I don’t understand.” 

“You will also see this in dogs, something that deserves 
our admiration in the animal.” 

“What is that then?” 

“That at the sight of someone unknown to it, it be- 
comes aggressive, even if it hasn't had an adverse experi- 
ence before. But whoever it sees that it recognizes, it wel- 
comes them even if it has never been well treated by that 
person. Or have you not yet wondered about that?” 

“Up to now, I haven't really thought about it,” he said. 
“That it does do this sort of thing is clear enough I sup- 

Ose, 

“Furthermore this natural instinct of the animal makes 
it seem clever and truly a philosopher. ”57 

“In what way?” 

“In that it distinguishes what it sees as either friendly 
or hostile, by no other means than being familiar with the 
one and not recognizing the other. Yet how could it not be 
eager to learn when it can distinguish by what it knows and 
what it does not know what belongs to its world and what 
is alien to it?” 

“There’s no way this can’t be true,” he said.” 

“And as a further point,” I said, “is passion for knowl- 
edge the same thing as the passion for wisdom?” 

“Indeed they're the same.” 

“In that case, let’s go for it and apply it to mankind as 
well. If a person is going to be amenable toward his own 


58 Glaucon’s emphatic agreement emphasizes that he does not 
see any elements of humor in the suggested analogy (see also his 
insensitivity to S.’s humor at 361d7 above). 
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kind and those who are known to him, then he must be 
naturally passionate about knowledge and wisdom.” 

“Let’s do that.” 

“Then the man who is going to be a good fine guardian 
of our city-state will be naturally passionate about wisdom, 
and noble-minded, quick and strong.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “absolutely.” 

“This may well be the basis of his character as such, but 
how shall we bring such people up and educate them? Will 
examining this subject be of any use to us in looking into 
the object of our whole inquiry: how justice and injustice 
originate in a state? This is to make sure that we do not 
pass over any valid argument, or go through too many.” 

It was now Glaucon’s brother's turn to join in. “Indeed 
it will,” he said, “I myself expect this will be a very useful 
way of looking at it.” 

“Good, Adeimantus!” I said. “Then we must not drop 
the idea, even if it’s actually a rather long way round.” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Come on then, and like people in a fable telling stories 
with ample leisure, let’s educate these men by our discus- 
sion.” 

“Yes we must.” 

“What is this education then? Or is it difficult to find 
anything better than what has been discovered over many 
years? I think I am right in saying that we have physical 
exercise for the body and the arts for the soulP”®? 


and mousiké (“music”), We translate mousiké here and hence- 
forth, in modern parlance, as “arts” or “cultural education’—a 
broader concept than our “music.” It comprises poetry, music, 
song, and dance, the staples of Athenian cultural education. 
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“Yes we do.” 

“Shall we not begin our education with the arts before 
physical exercise?” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you consider storytelling as part of the arts?” 

“T do.” 

“And there are two kinds of story: true ones and fic- 
tionalP”6° 

“Yes.” 

“We must educate them in both kinds, but in fiction 
first, mustn’t we?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. “What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you understand,” I said, “that we tell children 
fables first? I assume this means fiction on the whole, but 
there can be truth in this too, and we use fables with chil- 
dren before we go on to physical exercise.” 

“That is so.” 

“Indeed that’s what I was saying, that we must take up 
the arts before physical exercise.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“You know that the beginning of everything we under- 
take is most important, especially in any young tender 
creature? That is when it is most malleable and when 


whatever character you desire to be stamped on the indi- 
vidual is fixed.”°! 


the muthoi (“fables”) in 377a4-5 “there can be truth in this too” 
(see further the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (i)). 

61 For the idea of education as the stamping of impressions on 
the malleable soul, see Tht. 191d6—7. For the whole argument of 
the remainder of this book and Book 3 up to 392c, see the intro- 
duction to Books 1—5, section 1 (Book 2 (b)) and section 2 (i). 
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“I agree.” 

“Are we then going to allow our children to hear any 
old stories so easily created by any passer by, and to let into 
their souls opinions which are for the most part the op- 
posite of those which we think they ought to have when 
they're grown up?” 

“No, there is no way we shall let them do that.” 

“Then first of all it seems that we must put them into 
the care of those who create these tales and accept any 
that they compose which are good, and reject those that 
are not. We shall persuade their nurses and mothers to tell 
their children the approved stories and form their souls 
with them much more than their bodies by handling them. 
The majority of the stories they tell nowadays must be 
thrown out.” 

“Which ones in particular?” he asked. 

“In the greater stories,” I said, “we shall see the lesser 
ones. For both the greater and lesser stories must be of 
the same pattern and be capable of the same effects. Do 
you not agree?” 

“I do,” he said, “but I don’t understand what you mean 
by the greater stories.” 

“The ones,” I said, “which Hesiod and Homer told us 
as well as the other poets. For they composed and told 
false tales to people, as I see it, and are still doing so.” 

“Which ones are they,” he asked, “and what is it in them 
you say you are criticizing?” 


ll xadov A Euseb.: kaħòv ubhov DF Stob., Philop. 
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“It’s what we must criticize first and foremost,” I said, 
“especially if the false tale is not well told.” 

“What's that?” 

“Whenever one makes a bad comparison in one’s story 
when dealing with what sort of beings the gods and heroes 
are: like an artist who paints nothing like those whose like- 
nesses he wishes to paint.” 

“Ah yes,” he said, “it is right to criticize things like that. 
But what do we mean, and what kind of things are we 
talking about?” 

“Firstly,” I said, “is the man who told the greatest lie 
about the greatest matters and made a poor job of it, about 
how Uranus accomplished what Hesiod says he did, and 
furthermore how Cronus took revenge on him. And as for 
Cronus’ deeds and sufferings at the hands of his son, 
even if they were true, I would not think they should be 
told to fools and youngsters in this lighthearted way, but 
should be kept strictly quiet. And if there were any need 
to tell the story, then as few as possible should hear it in 
secret, after sacrificing not a pig, but some huge victim, so 
hard to get hold of that as few as possible hear the 
story.” 

“My word,” he said, “these stories are dangerous 
stuff!” 

“What is more they are not to be told in our state, 
Adeimantus,” I said, “and a young listener is not to be told 
that by committing the worst of crimes he would be doing 
nothing remarkable, not even if he were punishing his 


63 A pig was the customary sacrifice at the Eleusinian Myster- 


ies. The semi-humorous imagery of secrecy and revelation nev- 
ertheless indicates how important S. regards this subject. 
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father in every way for doing wrong, but he would be do- 
ing what the first and greatest of the gods did.”® 

“Certainly not,” he said; “I don’t myself think that it 
seems suitable to tell such stories.” 

“Nor are any of those stories at all suitable that tell of 
the gods making war, plotting against and fighting other 
gods (they are not true anyway), if those who are going to 
guard our state are to consider it most shameful to fall 
recklessly into enmity with each other. Still less should 
stories of the battles of the giants be related and made into 
embroideries,® and the many other hostile acts of every 
kind among the gods and heroes against their families and 
close associates. However, if we can somehow persuade 
them that no citizens have ever yet quarreled with each 
other and that this is impious behavior, such stories should 
be told straightaway to the children preferably by old men 
and women, and poets too should be compelled to com- 
pose stories like these for them to listen to when they get 
older. Hera chained up by her son; the hurling down by 
his father of Hephaestus, who was attempting to defend 
his mother who was being beaten up; and such battles of 
the gods as Homer composed:® these are not to be admit- 
ted into our state whether they have been composed with 
a deeper meaning to them, or not.®’ For the young are not 


66 Hephaestus chaining his mother: the title of a play by the 
comic playwright Epicharmos; Hephaestus hurled down from 
Olympus: Hom. Il. 1.590-94; battles of the gods: Hom. I. 20.1- 
74, 21.358-513. 

67 “Deeper meaning” = allegory (huponoia). Allegorical inter- 
pretation of Homer existed as early as the sixth century, e.g., in 
Theagenes of Rhegium, and in Plato (see Tht. 152e). 
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able to distinguish what has a deeper meaning and what 
hasn’t. Whatever opinions they have formed at their age 
are hard to wash out and usually become ingrained.® Per- 
haps then for these reasons we must make it of prime 
importance that the first stories they hear are the finest 
tales possible to encourage their sense of virtue.” 

“Yes, that makes sense,” he said. “But if one of them 
were again® to ask us what are these things and what are 
these stories, what should we say?” 

“Adeimantus,” I replied, “you and I are not poets at the 
present moment, but founders of a state. It’s the founders’ 
job to know the forms in which the poets must tell their 
stories, from which, if they compose, they must not devi- 
ate; but it is not the job of the founders themselves to write 
stories.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. “But on this specific point, 
what would be the model for a story about matters di- 
vine?” 

“Something like this, I suppose,” I said: “I think you 
should always present a god as he really is, whether you 
are writing about him in epic, lyric or tragedy.” 

“That must be the case.” 

“A god is, of course, good in reality and must be spoken 
of as such?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well no good quality is harmful, is it?” 

“I dont think so.” 

“Can what is not harmful cause any harm?” 


68 For the metaphor, see below, 4.429d4~30b2, on the need 


to imbue the soldiers who guard the city with courage, like an 
indelible dye. 69 As at 377d 10. 
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“Of course not.” 

“Can what causes no harm do anything bad?” 

“Again, no.” 

“Therefore, whatever can do nothing bad cannot be 
responsible for anything bad?” 

“How can it?” 

“Now, what about this: a good thing is a beneficial 
thing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” 

“And so responsible for our well-being?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good is not responsible for everything, only for those 
things which are good, not those which are bad?” 

“Entirely.” 

“Then since he is good,” I said, “the god cannot be 
responsible for all things, as most people say. But he is 
responsible for only a few things for us men, but not for 
many of them. For we have fewer good things than bad. 
No one else is to be held responsible for the good things, 
but for the bad things we must look for any other cause 
but the god.” 

“I think what you’re saying is very true,” he said. 

“Then we must not accept the following blunder from 
Homer, or any other poet, who makes a foolish mistake 
about the gods when he says that ‘two pitchers 


ad loc, would describe this use of the article as a “universal quan- 
tifier” (e.g., “The squirrel is an animal which hibernates.”). How- 
ever, S.’s description here implies a radical critique of Greek 
polytheism and may to some extent anticipate Plato's later theo- 
logical ideas. 
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stand at Zeus’ door 
Filled with fates, some good, some evil 


and the person to whom he gives a mixture of both: 


Sometimes he happens upon an evil one, sometimes 
upon a good one 


But whoever he doesn’t, but gives an unmixed portion of 
evil: 


Grinding poverty drives him across the rich earth.” 
Nor is Zeus for us the distributor, who: 
Has wrought both good and evil.’ 


There is the violation of oaths and truce carried out by 
Pandarus. If someone says this came about through the 
agency of Athena and Zeus, we will not approve; nor will 
we if they say the dispute and quarrel of the gods came 
about through Themis and Zeus;’? nor must we ever allow 
the young to hear that, in Aeschylus’ words: 


For mortals god implants guilt 
Whenever he wishes to ruin a house utterly.” 


But if anyone writes anything in verse in which these lines 
occur, for example the sufferings of Niobe, or those of the 
house of Pelops,” or the Trojan Wars, or anything else of 
this sort, then either we must not let them say that these 


to a “dispute” may be to the Theomachy of Il. 20. 1-74 or, possibly, 
the Judgment of Paris (see Adam, n. ad loc). 

73 Fr. 160 from Niobe. 

74 See especially Aesch. Oresteia. 
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are the work of god, or if they are, then they must search 
out the reason that we are pretty much looking for now 
and say that god carried out good, just deeds, and that the 
people responsible have profited by being punished. We 
must not allow the poet to say that those paying the pen- 
alty were wretched and the one who brought this about 
was god. But if they were to say that evil men are wretched 
because they need punishment, and that they are bene- 
fited by god in being punished, we must allow that. We 
must resist at all costs anyone in his own state saying that 
god is the cause of anyone's evils, if it is to be well gov- 
erned; or anyone, young or old, hearing it related either 
in verse or prose, on the grounds that such things given 
utterance are impious, and neither beneficial to us, nor 
harmonious within themselves.” 

“I agree with you over that law,” he said, “and I like it.” 

“I can tell you,” I said, “that this would be one of the 
laws and models concerning the gods which those telling 
the tales will have to use and follow, and writers likewise 
saying that god is not responsible for everything, but for 
all good things.” 

“I’m certainly happy with that,” he said. 

“Now what about this second point? Do you think god 
is a wizard and the sort who treacherously makes himself 
visible sometimes in one form, sometimes in another, and 
then again becoming himself, changing his appearance 
into many forms, then deceiving us and making us believe 
he has done so, or do you think he is straightforward and 
least of all one to step out of his own form?” 
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“I can’t say I can tell you at the moment,” he said. 

“What about this then: isn’t it essential that if some- 
thing departs from its own form in some way, the change 
is made by itself, or it is done by some other agent?” 

“That must be so.” 

“Then are things in the best situation least altered and 
moved by something else? For example, your body is al- 
tered as a result of food, drink and hard work, and every 
plant by the heat of the sun and the wind and similar in- 
fluences; isn’t the healthiest and strongest least altered?” 

“Of course.” 

“And wouldn’t some external event disturb and change 
the bravest and most intelligent soul least?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I imagine furthermore by the same argument 
that all manufactured goods, buildings and clothing that 
are well made and in good condition are least altered by 
time and other effects?” 

“That is indeed so.” 

“Then everything that is in a good state, naturally, ar- 
tificially or both, undergoes the least change by an external 
force.” 

“It seems so.” 

“There again god and everything that pertains to god 
is in excellent condition in every way.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then in this respect god would be least likely to have 
many forms.” 
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“Indeed I agree.” 

“Well then would he change and turn himself into 
something else?” 

“Clearly he would, if he does change.” 

“Does he then change himself into something better 
and finer, or something worse and more demeaning than 
himself?” 

“Obviously it must be to something worse, if he does 
change,” he said, “because we’re not going to claim that 
god is lacking in beauty or virtue.” 

“Youre absolutely right,” I said. “And this being the 
case, do you think, Adeimantus, any god or human be- 
ing would deliberately make himself worse in any way 
at all?” 

“That’s impossible,” he said. 

“Then it is impossible even for a god to want to change 
himself. But every one of them, it seems, being the best 
and finest possible, always remains simply in their own 
shape.” 

“I think that must be absolutely right,” he said. 

“Good man! Then let none of our poets, say: 


Gods of all kinds appear like strangers 
And haunt our cities.” 


“Do not let anyone speak falsely against Proteus or Thetis, 
or bring Hera into their tragedies or other poems in dis- 
guise’ on the pretext of collecting a sacrificial victim: 


75 Hom. Od. 17.485-86. 76 Proteus and Thetis were 
both deities who changed their shape: Proteus, see Hom. Od. 
4,456-58; Thetis, see Pind. Nem. 4.62-66, on her capture after 
trying to escape by assuming different shapes. 
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For the life-giving son of Inachus, Argos’ river” 


nor tell us any of the many other lies of this sort. There 
again let not mothers, persuaded by these poets, terrify 
their children by telling these stories wrongly that there 
are some gods who go the rounds at night in the guise of 
all different kinds of stranger, lest they blaspheme the 
gods and at the same time make their children cow- 
ardly.” 

“No, indeed,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “then are the gods themselves those who 
never change, but make themselves seem to appear to us 
in every guise, by way of deceiving and bewitching us?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“But does that mean a god would be willing in word 
or deed to falsify himself by presenting an apparition 
to us?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

“Don’t you know,” I asked, “that all gods and men hate 
the true lie if one may put it like that?” 

“What do you meanP” 

“This,” I said: “that I don’t think anyone intentionally 
wants to give a false impression to the most important part 
of themselves about the most important things, but it is 
there that he is most of all afraid that he will bring it on 
himself.” 

“T still don’t understand,” he said. 

“You think I’m saying something highfalutin,” I said. 
“But I am saying that to be the victim of deception in the 


77 Aeschylus, fr. 168, from Xantriai. 
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soul about reality and to have been deceived and to be 
ignorant and to have and keep the false impression there 
is something everyone would least admit to and in such a 
case especially will hate it.” 

“Very much indeed,” he said. 

“But again,” I said, “as I was just saying, what would be 
most rightly called a true falsehood is the ignorance in the 
soul of the one who has been deceived. Since the false- 
hood in our words is some representation of the affection 
in our soul which is later turned into an image, the false- 
hood is not entirely pure. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“That means that what is false in reality is detested not 
only by the gods, but also by human beings.” 

“It seems so to me,” 

“And now what about falsehood in our words? When is 
it useful, and what is it useful for in situations where it 
won't deserve our hatred? Isn't it against our enemies, 
even those who are called our friends, whenever they con- 
trive to do something harmful through madness or igno- 
rance. That’s when it becomes useful as a preventative, 
like a medicine. And in the fables we were just talking 
about, because of our not knowing where the truth stands 
in relation to past times, in likening the false to what is 
real, as far as we can, do we make it useful?” 

“That is very much how things are,” he said. 

“In what way then is a falsehood useful to a god? Would 
he falsify the past by altering it owing to his ignorance?” 

“That would be ridiculous,” he said. 


78 On “falsehood in words” and “falsehood in the soul,” see 
the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 2 (b)). 
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“So there is no lying poet in a god?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“But would he deceive his enemies because of fear?” 

“No, far from it.” 

“Because of the folly or madness of his fellows?” 

“But no one who is a fool or mad is a friend of god.” 

“In that case there is no reason why a god should be 
false?” 

“No.” 

“In that case the divine and holy is completely without 
falsehood?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“In that case god is utterly straightforward and true in 
word and deed; he does not change himself or deceive 
others either by means of apparitions, or stories, or a pa- 
rade of signs, in sleeping or waking?” 

“Listening to what you say, I find myself in agreement,” 
he said. 

“In that case do you agree,” I said, “with this second 
model in which we must speak and write about the gods 
as not being magicians who change themselves and mis- 
lead us with false tales in fact or fiction?” 

“Tt do.” 

“In that case we applaud Homer for many reasons, but 
not for the sending of the dream by Zeus to Agamemnon 
while he was asleep;” nor even Aeschylus when Thetis 
says that Apollo at her own wedding sings that: ‘Her goodly 
race of children will enjoy: 


79 Hom. H. 2.1-34. 
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A lite free of illness, and long in years, 

And telling in full of my fates dear to the gods, 

Sang a hymn of praise and cheered my heart. 

I expected the divine lips of Phoebus to be 

Free from falsehood, full to bursting with prophetic 
skill. 

But he himself singing his hymn, himself 

Present at the banquet, himself singing these words 

Is the very one who killed my son.’®? 


Whenever anyone says such things about the gods, we 
shall be enraged and not grant them a chorus.®! And we 
shall not allow the teachers to use it for the education of 
our young, if our guardians are to be god-fearing and high- 
minded as far as is possible for a human being.” 

“T agree with you about these models in every respect,” 
said Adeimantus, “and I would use them as laws.” 


80 Aesch. fr. 350, play unknown. 

81 In order to have their plays performed, Athenian dramatists 
had to be granted a chorus by the polis; the expense of training 
and presenting the chorus was born by a wealthy citizen as a 
liturgy. 
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“So then,”! I said, “as far as the gods are concerned it 
seems that these are some of the kinds of things that those 
who are to honor the gods and their parents and who value 
their friendship with each other in no small degree, must 
listen to, or not listen to, from earliest childhood.” 

“Yes, and I think that we are right in that view,” said 
Adeimantus. 

“Then what about if they are going to be courageous? 
Are these stories that must be told, the kind which make 
them least afraid of death? Or do you think that anyone 
could ever be courageous with this fear inside themP”® 

“Zeus, I do not!” he replied. 

“What about this? Do you think that anyone who thinks 
that Hades is real and terrifying will be unafraid of death 
and will prefer death in battle rather than defeat and 
slavery?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then it looks as if we shall also* have to take charge 
of those who undertake to talk about these fables, and 


2 This refers back to S.’s condemnation at 2.378a—d of what he 
claims are false stories about the immoral activities of the gods. 

3 For Plato’s S. on death as no evil, see Ap. 40c—41c. 

4 I.e., as well as exercising authority over those fashioning 
stories about the gods. 
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require them not to abuse Hades in such a sweeping man- 
ner, but rather praise it for the reason that otherwise they 
would not be relating what is true or helpful for those who 
are destined to be warriors.” 

“Yes, we must do that,” he said. 

“In that case starting trom the following passage we 
shall excise everything such as: 


I would wish to serve as a peasant beside 

Another poor man who has a meager livelihood 

Rather than rule over the dead who have wasted 
away,” 


and this: 


[lest] to mortals and immortals the dwellings appear 
terrifying, dank, which even the gods detest® 


and: 


Alas! So even in the halls of Hades there is truly 
Soul and outward form, but there is no understand- 
ing at all’ 


and this: 


He alone has consciousness; the others flit around as 
shadows® 


and this: 


7 Hom. Il. 23. 103-4; Achilles, dreaming that the insubstantial 
soul of the dead Patroclus eludes his embrace and departs for 
Hades, 

8 Hom. Od. 10.493. Circe speaks to Odysseus describing the 
prophet Tiresias in the Underworld. 
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The soul flew from its limbs and went to Hades 
Bewailing its fate, leaving behind manhood and 
youth? 


and this: 


The soul went below ground like smoke, 
shrieking!® 


and: 


As when bats in the depths of a wondrous cave 
Squeak and flit about whenever one of the string falls 
From a rock, and they cling to each other, 

So with a shriek (the souls) went together."! 


We shall plead with Homer and the rest of the poets not 
to be angry if we put a line through all these and passages 
like them, not because they are not poetical or pleasant to 
hear for most people, but the more poetical they are, the 
less the boys and the men should hear them who must be 
free, fearing slavery rather than death.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“So on top of this we must, mustn't we, get rid of all 
the terrifying, fearful names connected with them: names 
like Cocytus and Styx! and ‘those below’ and ‘corpses, 
and all the other similar things of this type that make those 


9 Hom. Il. 16. 856-57; describing Patroclus, who has been 
killed by Hector. 

10 Hom. Zl. 23.100-101; the soul is that of Patroclus. 

1 Hom. Od. 24.6-9; these are Penelope’s suitors, whom 
Odysseus has killed, making the journey to Hades. 

12 Cocytus = “river of wailing”; Styx = “river of hatred.” 
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who hear them shudder, tas he thinks}?!5 Perhaps they 
are good for other purposes: but we fear for our guardians, 
that as a result of such a shock they will become more 
feverish and softer than we think they should.” 

“And we are right to be afraid,” he said. 

“Then we must remove them?” 

“Yes.” 

“And we must compose and tell stories opposite in 
character to these?” 

“Oh yes, clearly.” 

“We shall also remove the lamentations and pitiful 
wailing of famous men?” 

“We must,” he said, “if we are also going to remove the 
things we were talking about before.” 

“Consider carefully then,” I said, “whether it will be 
right or not for us to remove them. We do say that the good 
man does not consider death fearful for the good man, 
even if he is his comrade-in-arms.” 

“We do.” 

“Then he would not mourn for that man as if he has 
suffered something fearful.” 

“Indeed no.” 

“But again we also say this: that such a man is particu- 
larly self-reliant with regard to living well, and is different 
from others in having the least need of someone else.” 

“That is true,” he said. 


13 The text is probably corrupt here; many emendations have 
been proposed, and, among those who wish to retain the reading, 
it has been suggested that the words are a gloss by a Christian or 
Epicurean commentator, commenting adversely on “he” (i.e., 
Plato). 
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“Then the least he has to fear is to be deprived of a son, 
or brother, or his money, or anything else of this sort.” 

“That is true.” 

“Then he should be the last to mourn, but bear it as 
resignedly as possible whenever such a disaster befalls 
him.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then we would be right to remove the lamentations 
of men of good standing, and allocate them to women, 
although not even then if they are virtuous, as well as to 
men of bad character in order that those whom we say we 
are bringing up to guard our country may scorn to do 
similar things to these men.” 

“Rightly so,” he said. 

“Again we shall beg Homer and the rest of the poets 
not to portray Achilles, son of a goddess: 


Sometimes lying on his side, and at others 
On his back, and yet others on his face 


‘then standing up, 


weaving around distraught along the shore of the 
barren sea’;!4 


i4 J], 24.10-12. Plato often alters original quotations, from 
either incorrect recall or quoting from a variant text, or to make 
an artistic point. Here mAwiCov7’ (“weaving around”), is Plato's 
substitute for the Homeric text “pace around in distraction” 
(weveo advwv), The alteration, and this unusual use of the 
word (usually found in its literal sense of “sailing”) may, in view 
of the negative context, be a deliberate parody on Plato’s part (see 
Adam, n. ad loc). 
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nor 


‘taking the sooty ashes in both hands and pouring 
them over his head’;!° 


nor even when crying and complaining about things to the 
extent and in the way the poet has described; nor even 
Priam, close relative of the gods, supplicating and: 


... rolling in the dung 
Calling each man by name . . .!® 


And all the more shall we beg these poets at least not to 
portray the gods as complaining and saying: 


O what a wretch I am, unhappy mother of the noblest 
son! 


But if they do represent the gods like this, let them not 
have the gall to portray the greatest of the gods in such an 
unbecoming way so that: 


O shame, he said, am I to see with my own eyes 
A man dear to me being pursued around the city? My 
heart grieves;!8 
and: 
O what a wretch I am, to think that Sarpedon, dearest 
of men to me, 


Is to succumb to his fate at the hands of Patroclus, 
son of Menoetius.!® 


You see, my dear Adeimantus, if our young men were to 
listen to these kind of lines seriously and not laugh at them 
as despicable, a person would hardly think himself be- 
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neath such conduct and rebuke himself, if it occurred to 
him to say or do such things. On the contrary he would 
sing many dirges and laments at the least sufferings with- 
out shame or restraint.” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“Indeed this must not be, as our discussion showed us 
just now.2° We must follow the argument until such times 
as someone persuades us with a better one.” 

“In that case it must not be.” 

“There is another point: they must not be fond of 
laughter. For generally when anyone gives way to violent 
laughter, then such behavior is likely to lead to a violent 
reaction,”?! 

“I think that is right,” he said. 

“Nor must we accept it when someone portrays men 
who deserve respect being overcome by laughter, and 
even less so if they are gods.” 

“Hear, hear,” he said. 

“Consequently we shall not even accept such lines 
about the gods from Homer. 


Unquenchable laughter rose among the gods 
When they saw Hephaestus bustling about the 
palace” 


is unacceptable according to your argument.” 
“If you are willing to make it mine,”? he said, “for in- 
deed it is certainly not acceptable.” 


22 Tl. 1.599-600. 

23 For S. attributing what are essentially his own arguments 
to his interlocutor, see e.g., above, 1.354a11, Euthypr. 6d12. Here 
Adeimantus shows himself aware of this trick. 
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“There again we must set a high value on truth too. If 
we were right in what we were saying just now and false- 
hood really is of no use to the gods, although it is to men 
in the form of medicine, then it should be clear that as 
such we should sanction it for doctors, but laymen should 
not touch it.”24 

“That is clear,” he said. 

“Indeed for those who govern our state, if for anyone 
else at all, it is appropriate to tell lies because of our en- 
emies or our citizens in order to benefit the state, but all 
the rest must avoid having anything to do with such a 
thing. But for a layman to lie to such governors, we shall 
say is a mistake on the same level, or even greater than a 
patient not telling his doctor the truth, or an athlete not 
telling his trainer the truth about his physical condition; 
or a sailor not telling the helmsman what the real situation 
is about the way in which he himself or one of his fellow 
crewmen is managing concerning the ship and the crew.” 

“That is very true,” he said. 

“If anyone catches anyone else in the state telling lies: 


Of those who are craftsmen 
Prophet, healer of illnesses, or carpenter” 


he will punish him for introducing a practice that will 
disrupt and destroy the state just as it would a ship.”6 


shadows the “noble lie,” the myth of diverse origins for humans 
containing metals of different value (see below, 414b8ff. and the 
introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (ii)). 

25 Od. 17.383-84. 

26 The “ship” analogy becomes important below at 6.488a— 
89. 
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“If indeed the actual results are in accord with what has 
been said.” 

“What about this? Will our young men not need self- 
control?”?é 

“Of course.” 

“And for the general population the main thing about 
self-control is that while they are to be the subjects of 
those who govern them, they themselves are to be in con- 
trol of the pleasures derived from drink, sex and food?” 

“I think so.” 

“Indeed I think we shall claim that what Diomedes says 
in Homer is well expressed: 


Friend, sit quietly and do as I say.?® 
and in connection with this: 


Achaeans breathing equal passion 
In silence fearing their commanders” 


and other such lines.” 
“Yes, they are well put.” 
“But what about the following? 


Heavy with wine, with eyes of a dog, heart of a deer,*® 


and the lines following, are they well put, and any other 
insolent stuff like them that one of the private citizens has 
said to his rulers in prose or in poetry?” 
ance,” “moderation”), a key value term in Republic, one of the 
four cardinal virtues (see Book 4.427eff.). 

28 Jl, 4,412, 29 A combination of Il. 3.8 and 4.431. 

30 7}. 1.225. Achilles to Agamemnon. Such lines as this do not 
suggest sõphrosunë, but encourage insubordination. 
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“No, they are not good.” 

“You see I don’t think they are suitable for the young 
to hear for the benefit of their self-control; but if it pro- 
vides any other pleasure, that is not surprising. How does 
it seem to you?” 

“Just as you say,” he said. 

“What about this then? To make the wisest man say that 
the best thing of all seems to him to be when: 


The tables beside them are full 
Of food and drink; the wine steward draws wine from 


the bowl 


And brings it and pours it into our cups?! 


do you think hearing this is conducive to a young man’s 
self-control? Or: 


To die most pitiably of hunger and meet one’s 
doom??? 


or Zeus, when awake alone, while the rest of the gods 
and men were sleeping, easily forgetting all that he had 
planned on account of his passion for love, and so struck 
with desire at the sight of Hera, that he did not wish to 
return to his bed chamber, but, wishing to make love to 
her there on the ground, saying that he was gripped by 
such a passion as did not even happen when they met to- 
gether for the first time ‘without their parents knowing’; 


31 Od. 9.8-10. Plato varies the standard text slightly. 

32 Od. 12.342. The point is that this sentiment encouraged 
Odysseus’ followers to go against his orders and slaughter the sun 
god's cattle for food. 33 The story of Hera’s seduction of 
Zeus is told in H. 14.294~351. 
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nor even the binding of Ares and Aphrodite for other 
similar reasons.”*4 
“Zeus, no!” he said, “I don’t think they are suitable.” 
“Well,” I said, “I suppose if there are some examples of 
perseverance in the face of everything, and these are nar- 
rated and composed by men of high standing, then we 
must see them and hear them, such as: 


He struck his breast and rebuked his heart 
Be patient, my heart, you have endured things even 
more horrific than this.” 


“Absolutely!” he said. 

“Mind you, we must not let our men be corrupt or 
moneygrubbing.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Nor must we sing to them: 


Gifts persuade gods, gifts persuade revered kings.°° 


“Nor must we approve of Achilles’ tutor Phoenix as 
speaking reasonably in advising him to accept the gifts and 
defend the Achaeans, but not to relinquish his wrath with- 
out them.%” Nor shall we judge or admit that Achilles him- 
self was so mercenary as to accept gifts from Agamemnon, 
and ransom the corpse when he got paid for it, but other- 
wise to refuse,” 


35 Od, 20,17-18 (Odysseus speaking). For Plato's sympathetic 
portrayal of Odysseus elsewhere, see 10.620c-d; Phd. 94d-e. 

36 Source unknown, attributed to Hesiod. 

37 S. is referring to Phoenix's speech, Il. 9.515-605. 

38 The corpse referred to is that of Hector; see U. 24.560- 
70, 
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“It is certainly unjust to approve this sort of thing,” he 
said, 

“Out of regard for Homer,” I said, “I do hesitate to say 
that it is impious to say these things against Achilles and 
to believe them when others tell the story, and again when 
he says to Apollo: 


You thwarted me, far shooter, most deadly of all the 
gods, 
Indeed I would repay you, if I had the strength,” 


and when he disobeyed the river, which was a god, and 
was ready to fight it;4° and again of the hair sacred to an- 
other river, the Spercheius, he said: 


I give this hair to the hero Patroclus as a prize”! 


when he was dead, we must not believe he really did this. 
Then again there is the dragging of Hector around the 
grave mound of Patroclus* and the slaughter of the cap- 
tives at the pyre:# we shall say that none of these stories 
is true and we shall not allow our people to believe that 
Achilles, son of a goddess and Peleus, the most temperate 
of men and grandson of Zeus,** and brought up under the 
eye of the most wise Chiron, was so fully distraught as to 
have within him two opposing afflictions: meanness with 
his greed for possessions, and, on the other hand, con- 
tempt for gods and men.” 

“You're right,” he said. 


41 Il. 23,151-52. 

42 I], 24.14-18. 

43 J], 23.175. 

44 Peleus’ father, Aeacus, was a son of Zeus. 
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“So then let us not believe, nor allow anyone to say that 
Theseus, son of Poseidon, and Peirithous, son of Zeus 
launched themselves into terrible plundering raids,* nor 
that any other son of a god and hero had the gall to carry 
out dreadful and impious deeds that they so falsely accuse 
them of now. But let us compel our poets either not to say 
that these are their deeds, or say that they are not the sons 
of gods, but not to say both, and not to try to persuade our 
young that the gods bring about evil and our heroes are no 
better than men. And as to what we were saying in our 
earlier discussion’ these stories are neither sanctioned 
nor true, for I think that we demonstrated that it is impos- 
sible for evil to originate with the gods.” 

“Of course.” 

“Whats more, they are harmful to those who hear 
them. I tell you everyone will excuse himself for being evil 
if he is convinced that they do and have done such things 
even: 


Those akin to the gods 
those close to Zeus, whose altar of the ancestral god 
is high above around Ida’s rocky crag 
For them the blood of the gods has not yet lost its 
power.“ 


For these reasons we must stop such tales in case they 
cause an indifference to vice among our young.” 

“Yes, exactly,” he said. 

“So what have we got left,” I asked, “concerning these 


45 Related in Plutarch, Thes. 31 (subject of lost plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides). 46 2.377e-80c. 
47 Aeschylus, Niobe, fr. 162 Radt. 
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tales by way of defining what is to be told and what is not? 
We have already said how one should speak about the 
gods, daimons,”* heroes and the inhabitants of Hades.” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“So that would leave the human race?” 

“Clearly.” 

“My friend, it is impossible to prescribe this at pres- 
ent.” 

“How come?” 

“Because I think that we shall say that both poets and 
prose authors get it wrong about mankind in matters of 
the greatest importance, that many of those who are happy 
are unjust, while the wretched are just, and that doing 
wrong is profitable, if you can get away with it, justice is 
the good of someone else, but a dead loss for oneself. 
Indeed we shall forbid them to say such things, but com- 
mand them to sing and narrate the opposite of this. Or do 
you not think so?” 

“On the contrary, I know very well so,” he said. 

“Then if you agree that I am right, shall I say that 
you have agreed upon what we were looking for a while 
back?” 

“You have understood me perfectly,” he said. 

“In that case we shall agree that these are the kind of 
stories which must be told about men only when we dis- 
cover what kind of thing justice is and that it is naturally 
profitable for the person who has it whether in fact he 
seems to be a just man or not.” 

“That is very true,” he said. 


49 The position advanced by Thrasymachus at 1.343b1—44c4, 
and defended by Glaucon and Adeimantus in 2.358ff. 
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“Then let that be an end of what we have to say about 
the stories. But following that, as I think, we must consider 
style and examine thoroughly what is to be said and how 
it is to be said.” 

Now Adeimantus said: “I don’t understand what you 
mean by this.” 

“But it is essential that you do,” I said. “Perhaps you 
will grasp it better this way: isn’t everything said by story- 
tellers and poets really a narrative of the past, present or 
future events?” 

“What else can it be?” he asked. 

“So don’t they achieve this either by a simple narrative, 
or by means of imitation, or a combination of both?’ 

“Here too,” he said. “I need to understand you more 
clearly.” 

“I seem to be an inept and obscure teacher,” I said: “so, 
just like people who are no good at speaking, I shall try to 
demonstrate to you what I mean, not all in one go, but by 
taking a bit at a time. Well then, tell me, do you know the 
beginning of the Iliad, where the poet says that Chryses 
begs Agamemnon to release his daughter; Agamemnon 
gets angry, but having failed, Chryses prays to the god 
invoking a curse on the Achaeans?”?! 

“T do.” 

“Then you know that up to these words: 


... and he begged all the Achaeans 
and especially the two sons of Atreus, the 
commanders of the men 


50 On “imitation” (mimesis) in the context of Books 2-3, see 
the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (i). 51 Jl. 1.15ff. 
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it is in fact the poet himself who is speaking and he makes 
no attempt to distract our minds into thinking that anyone 
else is talking except himself. But in the following lines he 
speaks as if he is Chryses himself and tries as far as he can 
to make us think that the speaker is not Homer, but the 
priest, who is an old man. And pretty much the whole of 
the rest of the narrative is composed in this way about the 
events in Ilion, in Ithaca, and the whole of the Odyssey.” 

“Yes, very much so,” he said. 

“Therefore every time he presents a speech, and what 
comes between the speeches, is the narrative?” 

“Of course.” 

“But whenever he makes a speech as if he were another 
person, are we going to say that he will then model his 
speech as far as possible on that of the individual himself 
who he announces is about to speak?” 

“Yes, we shall.” 

“Then isn’t modeling himself on someone else, either 
his voice or his appearance, imitating that person on whom 
he is modeling himself?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then in such circumstances, it seems that both he and 
the rest of the poets are making their narrative by imita- 
tion.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But if the poet were not to conceal his identity any- 
where, the whole of his poetry and narrative would have 
been created without imitation. Now, to stop you saying 
you don’t understand again, I'll explain how this comes 
about. For if Homer had said that Chryses came with a 
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ransom for his daughter as a suppliant of the Achaeans and 
their kings in particular and after this he was still speaking 
in the person of Homer, and not as Chryses, you know that 
this would not be imitation, but plain narrative. It would 
go something like this (I’m not going to speak in verse— 
I’m no poet): The priest came and prayed that the gods 
would grant them the capture of Troy and a safe return 
home. He asked them to accept the ransom, respect the 
god and release his daughter to him. When he had said 
this everyone else paid their respects and approved his 
proposal, but Agamemnon grew angry and told him to go 
away immediately and never return; that his scepter and 
the wreaths he wore would not protect him; before his 
daughter was ransomed she would grow old with him in 
Argos. He told him to go away and not provoke him if he 
wanted to return home safely. When the old man heard 
this he was afraid and went off in silence. On leaving the 
camp he offered up many a prayer to Apollo, calling up 
the god’s titles, reminding him and demanding his due if 
he himself had hitherto made any acceptable offering ei- 
ther in the ritual of building temples or in holy sacrifice. 
Indeed he repeatedly begged him to repay the Achaeans 
for his tears with those arrows of his. So, my friend,” I 
said, “this is how a straightforward narrative is constructed 
without imitation.” 

“I understand,” he said. 

“Then make sure you understand that you get the op- 
posite of this whenever you take out the poet’s words be- 
tween the speeches and leave the dialogue.” 
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“Yes, I understand this too,” he said, “because it’s the 
sort of thing you find in tragedy.” 

“You've got it in one,” I said, “and I think I can now 
make clear to you what I couldn’t before, the fact that of 
poetry and storytelling: the one is done entirely by means 
of imitation, i.e., tragedy and comedy exactly as you say, 
and the other is the recital of the poet himself, and you 
would find it in particular, I suppose, in the dithyramb.*? 
Where it is a combination of the two, you would find it in 
the composition of epic poetry and in many other places, 
if you follow me.” : 

“Oh yes,” he said, “I do understand this time what you 
meant.” 

“Remember too that before this we said that we had 
already talked about what stories must be told, but we still 
had to examine how they are to be told.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Now this is the very thing I was saying we should agree 
on, whether we are going to let our poets compose their 
narrative using imitation, or have some works with imita- 
tion, others without, and which each shall be. Or again do 
we not allow imitation at all?” 

“I get the feeling you're going to consider whether we 
admit tragedy and comedy into our state, or not.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “and yet perhaps there is more to it 
than this. For I can assure you that I for one do not yet 
know, but like the wind, wherever our discussion leads us, 
that is the way we must go.” 


performed at dramatic festivals in Athens. Exemplified in the 


lyrics of Pindar and Bacchylides (fifth century), it consisted 
mainly or entirely of poetic narrative, which is S.’s point here. 
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“Yes, well put,” he said. 

“Well now, consider this, Adeimantus: whether our 
guardians have to be capable of imitation or not. Or does 
this also follow what we had before: that one individual 
should practice one pursuit well and not many. But if he 
were to try dabbling about with many, he would fail to be 
distinguished in any of them in any way.” 

“Of course that’s bound to happen.” 

“Therefore doesn’t the same argument apply to imita- 
tion: that the same man is unable to imitate many things 
well as he can one thing?” 

“Of course he can’t.” 

“Then he will hardly practice any of those pursuits 
worth mentioning at the same time as also making many 
imitations and being an imitator, since I take it that the 
same people cannot simultaneously make good imitations 
of two things that seem close to one another, such as writ- 
ing comedy and tragedy.** Or did you not call these two 
imitative arts just now?” 

“I did; and you're right in saying that one and the same 
person cannot do it.” 

“Nor can they be rhapsodists* and actors at the same 
time.” 

“Indeed not.” 

“Well I can tell you that you don’t have the same people 
acting in both comedy and tragedy, yet both these are 
imitative arts: or is that not the case?” 

“Yes, it is.” 


55 The rhapsode’s performance consisted in recitals of other 
poets, principally Homer. 
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“And furthermore, Adeimantus, It seems to me that 
man’s nature has been chopped up into even smaller 
parts’ than these so as to make him unable to imitate 
many things well, or create those very things which re- 
semble their imitation most closely.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“If then we are to stand by our first argument, that our 
guardians must abandon the practice of all other pursuits 
and in a very strict sense be workers for the freedom of 
our state and practice nothing else unless it has a relevance 
to the state, then indeed they would have to do nothing 
else, not even by way of imitation. But if they do imitate 
then they must imitate those things which are appropriate 
for these people from earliest childhood: brave, temperate 
men, pious, free, and all such things, but they must not do 
anything contrary to liberty, nor be good at imitating it, 
nor anything else which is classed as shameful, in order 
that they may gain no enjoyment of the reality from their 
imitation of it. Or have you not observed that if imitations 
continue from childhood on, they become natural habits, 
physically, vocally and mentally?” 

“Indeed I have noticed this,” he said. 

“So we shall not allow those we claim to care about and 
who must become good men themselves, to impersonate, 
as they are men, a woman, either a young or an old one, 
or one who abuses her husband, or squabbles with the 
gods, and brags about it thinking she is happy, or one in- 
volved in misfortune, grief and lamentation. As for any 


56 Or the metaphor is possibly from coinage: “minted in even 
smaller coins.” 
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woman who is sick, in love, or in the pangs of childbirth: 
we shall keep them well away from that!” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Not to mention slaves, male or female, doing what 
slaves do.” 

“Certainly not that.” 

“And no bad men either, so it would seem: those who 
are cowardly and who do the opposite of what we were 
talking about just now, abusing and ridiculing each other, 
and using foul language whether drunk, or even sober, or 
also the other wrongs that such people perpetrate against 
both themselves and others in word and deed; nor do I 
think that they should make a habit of portraying madmen 
in word or even deed. They must of course recognize men 
and women who are mad and of low character, but they 
must not write about, or even imitate any of these.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Then what about this point,” I said: “are they to im- 
personate blacksmiths, or any other kind of artisan, or 
those who row triremes, or their commanders, or anything 
else that has some connection with these?” 

“How can they,” he said, “as they will not even be al- 
lowed to pay attention to any of these things?” 

“Then what about this: are they going to impersonate 
horses neighing, oxen bellowing, rivers gurgling, the sea 
crashing, thunder and indeed anything of this kindP”®’ 

“No,” he said, “they have been forbidden to be mad, or 
become like madmen.” 

“If I understand what you are saying then,” [ said, 


57 S. may be referring here to stage machinery or vocal imita- 
tions of these noises. 
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“there is a form of diction and narrative which the person 
who is really good and true would use whenever he needed 
to say something, and then there is another form unlike 
this which the man who has been born and brought up in 
the opposite way to him would always stick to for his nar- 
rative.” 

“So what are these forms you are talking about?” he 
asked. 

“To my mind,” I said, “when a reasonable sort of man 
comes in his narrative to some speech or action of a good 
man, he will want to narrate it as if he himself were that 
man, and not feel any shame at impersonating this kind of 
person especially if he is portraying the good man as acting 
soundly and sensibly, but to a lesser extent and less will- 
ingly if he is portraying a man who has been laid low by 
some illness, or love, or drink, of any other misfortune. But 
when it comes to dealing with someone inferior to himself 
he will not want to liken himself seriously to the inferior 
type, except briefly though, when that person does some 
good deed, but he will feel ashamed both because he lacks 
practice at impersonating people like this and because he 
feels disgust at molding and conforming himself to the 
stamp of those who are inferior, disparaging them in his 
mind, except for the purposes of a joke.” 

“That seems reasonable,” he said. 

“Will he then use the same kind of narrative that we 
examined a little while back when we were talking about 
Homer's poetry and will his language share aspects of both 
imitative and other kinds of narrative, but with only a small 
proportion of impersonation in a lengthy story? Or am I 
talking nonsense?” 
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“No, that’s just the sort the model such a narrator has 
to be,” he said. 

“So is it the case that, with the person who is not of this 
kind,” I said, “the more inferior he is the more he will 
narrate anything and everything and consider nothing be- 
neath his dignity, so that he’ll attempt to impersonate ev- 
erything seriously and in front of large audiences, includ- 
ing the things we were talking about just now: thunder, the 
roaring of wind and hail, the creaking of axles and pul- 
leys, and the sounds of trumpets, flutes, pipes and every 
musical instrument, and in addition to that the sounds 
made by dogs, sheep and birds; and will the whole style 
of this man consist of words and gestures carried out 
through impersonation, or with a small element of narra- 
tive thrown in?” 

“That too has to be the case,” he said. 

“Then these are the two forms of expression I was talk- 
ing about,” I said. 

“Indeed they are,” he said. 

“Then does one of these two contain little variation”® 
and if you give the diction an appropriate mode™ and 
rhythm, will it be possible for someone speaking correctly 
to speak it almost in a consistent mode: for the varia- 
tions are negligible, and likewise with much the same 
rhythm?” 

“This is absolutely right,” he said. 

“Then what about the form of the other one? Doesn’t 
it need the opposite, all the different modes and rhythms, 


58 “Variation” = metabolē, used technically in music for a 
change from one harmony to another, 

59 “Mode” = harmonia, the Greek system of scales and modes 
(in 398d2, “melody”). 
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if indeed it is going to be spoken in an appropriate way, 
because it contains all different kinds of variations?” 

“That is very much the case.” 

“So do all poets then and those who recite poetry of 
any kind either settle for one or other model of presenta- 
tion, or use a combination of some of each?” 

“They must do,” he said. 

“What shall we do then?” I asked. “Shall we allow into 
our state all these models, or one of the straightforward 
ones or the other which contains a mixture of elements?” 

“If my view wins the vote,” he said, “it will be the one 
who impersonates decent people without the mixed ele- 
ments.” 

“And yet, Adeimantus, the one with the mixed ele- 
ments is delightful; and by far the most delightful to chil- 
dren and their teachers and to the majority of the common 
people is the opposite kind to the one you choose.” 

“Yes, for it is very delightful.” 

“Well perhaps,” I said, “you would say that it doesn’t fit 
into our state because we don’t have people with double, 
or even multiple interests since each man does one job.” 

“Yes, for it certainly won’t fit.” 

“For this reason then, only in such a state as this shall 
we find that a shoemaker is a shoemaker and not a ship’s 
captain in addition to his shoemaking; and that a farmer is 
a farmer and not a juryman in addition to his farming; and 
again that a trained soldier is engaged in warfare and not 
in commerce in addition to his fighting; and the same sort 
of thing applies to every one else, doesn’t it?” 

“True,” he said. 
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“Then it would seem that if a man who is able because 
of his skills to become versatile and impersonate every- 
thing were to arrive in our state wishing to show off him- 
self and his poems, we would revere him as inspired, won- 
derful and delightful, but we would say that we do not 
have such a man in our state, nor would it be right to have 
one. In fact we would send him away to another city after 
anointing his head with oil and wreathing it with woolen 
bands,® while we ourselves would employ a more austere 
and less pleasing poet and story teller on account of his 
usefulness, who could reproduce for us the diction of a 
decent man and who would express his words in those 
forms which we laid down from the beginning when we 
undertook to educate our soldiery.” 

“Yes we would certainly do it this way,” he said, “if it 
were up to us.” 

_ “Now my friend,” J said, “we really have got very close 
to a complete and thorough examination of the words and 
stories belonging to this art form: the subject and manner 
of narrative.” 

“Yes, I think so too,” he said. 

“So after that,” I said, “we are left with the handling of 
songs and lyrics, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, clearly.” 

“Wouldn’t everyone have discovered by now what the 
things we must say must be like, if we are going to agree 
with what has already been said?” 

And Glaucon laughed at this and said: “Well I tell you, 
Socrates, that ‘everyone’ doesn’t include me, as I don’t 


60 Activities normally directed toward the image of a god— 
here ironically directed at the poet. 
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think I have a sufficient understanding at this moment of 
the kind of things we must say, although I do have my 
suspicions, 

“At all events,” I said, “presumably to start with you 
have enough of an understanding to say that lyric verse 
consists of three elements: words, melody and rhythm?” 

“Oh yes, at least that much,” he said. 

“So as far as the words are concerned, I imagine it is 
no different from words that are not sung in that they must 
be spoken within the actual patterns which we described 
a while ago, and in the same manner. Isn’t that so?” 

“True,” he said. 

“Added to which, melody and rhythms must follow the 
words, 61 

“Of course.” 

“But on the other hand we said there is no place for 
dirges and lamentations in the words of our songs, is 
there?” 

“No, there isn’t.” 

“So what are the melodies suitable for dirges? Tell me, 
as you re a musician.” 

“Those written in the Mixolydian and Syntonolydian 
modes and the like.” 

“So these must be removed, then? You see, they're of 
no use even to women who should be of good character, 
let alone men.” 

“Yes, they must.” 


61 N.b. the late fifth-/early fourth-century tendency for mel- 


ody to gain independence from, and distort, the words. Plato is, 
predictably, part of a conservative reaction to this tendency. 
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“And again drunkenness is most unbecoming for our 
guardians as well as softness and idleness.” 

“Of course.” 

“So which melodies are soft and are associated with 
drinking?” 

“Some Jonian and also Lydian modes, among those 
known as effeminate.” 

“So, my friend, could you possibly use these in the 
presence of warriors?” 

“In no way,” he said. “Well it looks as if you’re left with 
the Dorian and Phrygian modes.” 

“I don’t know the modes,” I said, “but lets make an 
exception of that mode which both in military action and 
every activity requiring forcefulness would fittingly repre- 
sent the tones and modulations of the speech of a man who 
is truly brave and who, although failing and succumbing 
to wounds or death or falling victim to any other misfor- 
tune, in all this has resisted fate by fighting steadfastly and 
resolutely, Again, leave out that other mode that a man 
uses in peaceful, voluntary activities that do not entail 
force when he is trying to persuade someone, or plead 
with him: a god by prayer, or another man he is teaching 
or advising; or the other way round, when he defers to 
someone else who is pleading with him, instructing him, 
or trying to make him change his mind, and as a result 
acting according to his judgment without behaving arro- 
gantly, but in all these things proceeding with sound sense 


feminate activities and, in contrast, those associated with manly 
activities such as war. Plato wishes to ban all but these latter (i.e., 
the Dorian and Phrygian) which engender desirable qualities and 
emotions in their performers and listeners. 
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and moderation, and ending up contented.® Put these two 
modes to one side, the forced and the voluntary, which will 
reproduce very well indeed the utterances of those in mis- 
fortune and good fortune, those of sound mind and the 
brave.” 

“So you are asking to be left with none other than the 
ones I have been talking about,” he said. 

“That means,” I said, “that we shall not need instru- 
ments of many strings and every kind of mode in our songs 
and lyrics.” 

“I agree with that,” he said. 

“We shall not patronize the makers of lyres and harps 
and all the instruments which have multiple strings and 
are capable of playing in every mode.” 

“It doesn’t seem so.” 

“What about the following then: are you going to let 
pipe makers and players into our state? Or is the pipe not 
a ‘multistringed’ instrument with the full range of modes 
and don't the multimodal instruments actually imitate 
ier 

“That is clearly so,” he said. 

“Then you are left with the lyre and the kithara, also 
useful in our state; and again out in the fields our shep- 
herds would have their panpipes.” 

_ “At least that’s the way the discussion is heading,” he 
said. 

“Well we’re not doing anything new, my friend, by pre- 
ferring Apollo and his instruments to Marsyas and his.” 

“Zeus, no,” he said, “I don’t think we are.” 


64 The “pipe” = aulos (actually a reed instrument like an oboe) 


is described as “multistringed” because of the variety of notes it 
could reproduce. 
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“By the dog,”® I said, “without actually realizing it, we 
have repurified our state which just now we called ef- 
feminate.” 

“So at least we are showing restraint,” he said. 

“Come on then,” I said, “let’s clear out the rest. Follow- 
ing on from the modes there is the matter of rhythms. We 
must not go for the ones that are elaborate or with a vari- 
ety of movements, but see which are the rhythms of an 
orderly and manly life. In view of this the metrical foot 
and the melody must follow the verbal expression and not 

the expression follow the meter and the melody. Again 
it’s your job to say what these rhythms should be, as you 
did with the modes.” 

“But by Zeus,” he said, “I can’t say. I could tell you 
after some reflection that in the first place there are 
three models from which rhythmical movements are con- 
structed,® just as there are four in musical sounds from 
which all the modes are derived; but I can’t say which 
forms represent which kind of life.” 

“Well,” I said, “we shall also consult with Damon® as 
to which rhythmical movements are appropriate to illib- 
erality and insolence, or madness and other forms of vice, 
and which ones are left for their opposites. J think I have 
heard him talking vaguely of a compound rhythm which 


he called ‘martial,’ ‘dacty!’ and even ‘heroic’ and somehow 


(2) 3:2 as in a cretic (- v-); (3) 2:1, as in an iambus (v -) or a trochee 
[= v). 68 This reference to “four in musical sounds” is ob- 
scure; possibly the four primary musical ratios are meant (see 
Waterfield, Plato, Republic, n. ad. loc). 

69 A fifth-century Athenian musicologist, whose views under- 
lie Plato’s exposition here; see also La. 200b. 
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arranging it equally up and down with an interchange of 
long and short,” and, I think I am right, he called one foot 
an ‘iambus’ and another sort a ‘trochee’”! and he added 
long and short syllables together. And I think with some 
of these he criticized the tempo of the ‘foot’ no less than 
the rhythms themselves, or indeed a bit of both, I can’t say. 
Well, as I said, let’s leave that one for Damon: it is no small 
task to decide: or do you think it is?” 

“Zeus, no I don’t.” 

“But can you at least distinguish the fact that the ele- 
ment of elegance and that of inelegance match what is 
good rhythm and bad rhythm respectively?” 

“Of course.” 

“And another aspect of what is good and bad rhythm 
and what isn’t: the first resembles and matches fine lan- 
guage, the other does the opposite, and the same applies 
to what is melodious and what isn’t, if rhythm and melody 
match the words, as was said just now, and not the other 
way round.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said, “these must match the words.” 

“What about the style of language and the content?” I 
said; “don’t they match the character of the soul?” 

“Of course.” 

“And everything else matches the language?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fine language then, melodiousness, elegance and 


meter of heroic poetry: “compound,” because it consists of one 
long and two short syllables, and arranged “equally up and down 
with an interchange of long and short” because one long syllable 
is equivalent to two short ones. 

71 On these “feet,” see above, n. 67. 
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good rhythm match goodness of character, not in the sense 
of simplicity that we say by way of endearment, but the 
quality of mind equipped with a truly good and fine char- 
acter.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 

“So shouldn’t our youngsters pursue these goals ev- 
erywhere, if they are going to manage their own affairs?” 

“Yes, they must.” 

“Again I imagine that painting and every craft of that 
kind is full of these qualities: weaving and embroidery, 
house building and every trade concerned with household 
artifacts in general, and again the physical nature of ani- 
mals and plants as well. For in all of these there is elegance 
or gracelessness. So too ugliness, poor rhythm and dis- 
harmony are close relatives of poor language and poor 
character, and the opposites of each of these are closely 
related and imitate the opposite, good sense and good 
character.” 

“Completely so,” he said. 

“Must we supervise only our poets then and also force 
them to include representations of good character in their 
works, or not work in our community? Or mustn’t we also 
supervise the rest of our craftsmen and prevent them from 
including this undisciplined, niggardly, ugly and bad char- 
acter either in their images of living creatures, or in their 
buildings, or in any other work of craftsmanship? Or is he 
who cannot do this not to be allowed to work among us, 
in order that our guardians may not be brought up on im- 


72 “Goodness of character” = euétheia: S. is using this word in 
a positive sense: contrast Thrasymachus’ negative definition at 
1.348c12 (“naiveté,” “simplicity’). 
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ages of baseness, on poor pasture as it were, lest, reaping 
and grazing little by little on much each day, they fail to 
realize that they are accumulating great evil in their souls. 
But must we search out those craftsmen who have the 
innate ability to track down a natural goodness and beauty 
in order that our youngsters, living in a healthy place as it 
were, may benefit from everything, wherever it may come 
from, which brings to their eyes or ears something result- 
ing from fine works of art, like a breeze bringing health 
from wholesome places and leading them unawares from 
their earliest childhood into resembling, being friendly 
toward and in harmony with the beauty of reason?” 

“Bringing them up like this would be by far the best,” 
he said. 

“In that case, Glaucon,” I said, “isn’t an education in 
the arts most essential for these reasons, in that rhythm 
and melody above all penetrate to the innermost part of 
the soul and most powerfully affect it, bringing graceful- 
ness, and, if one is brought up correctly, make one grace- 
ful; if not, isn’t the result the opposite? And furthermore 
he who has been brought up in the arts as he should have 
been, will be most acutely aware of what has been omitted 
and not well made, or not well nurtured, and he would 
rightly disparage it and approve and rejoice in what is 
beautiful, allow it into his soul, feed on it and become a 
good, fine man. On the other hand would he rightly reject 
and hate what is shameful even while still young, and be- 
fore he is able to reason these things out, and, because he 
has been brought up in this way, when reason does come 
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would he welcome it because he recognizes its utter fit- 
ness for him?” 

“It seems to me, at any rate,” he said, “that education 
lies in the arts for these reasons.” 

“Then just as with reading our letters,” I said, “we were 
competent at that point when the individual letters, few 
that they are, did not escape our notice in any of the words 
in which they were scattered around, and we did not over- 
look them, as if we did not need to see them, whether the 
context was small or large, but were keen to distinguish 
them in all circumstances, since we could not be literate 
until we were able to do so.” 

“That is true.” 

“So too with the images of letters if, suppose, they were 
reflected in water or mirrors, we would not recognize 
them until we had learned the letters themselves; but this 
is all part of the same practical skill, isn’t it?” 

“Yes it certainly is.” 

“Well then, by the gods, isn’t it as I am saying: that we 
shall not be accomplished in the arts, neither we nor those 
we say we must educate as our guardians, until we are 
familiar with the forms of moderation, bravery, liberal 
mindedness, magnificence and those concepts akin to 
these as well as their opposites, which indeed surround us 
on all sides. We perceive them and their images in their 
surroundings, and do not disregard them either on a small 
or a large scale, but consider them part of the same prac- 
tical skill, don’t we?” 

“Necessarily so,” he said. 
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“So,” I said, “if for anyone there is a correspondence of 
the fine qualities in the soul agreeing and harmonizing 
with those in his physical form, and they share the same 
pattern—this would be a very fine sight for anyone capa- 
ble of seeing it?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And again, that which is very beautiful is most desir- 
able?” 

“Of course.” 

“The person who is cultivated would especially love 
people of this kind, but if the person is inharmonious he 
would not.” 

“He wouldn't,” he said, “if there were any shortcom- 
ings in his soul, but if there were some physical detect, he 
would tolerate it and still be happy to love him.” 

“I understand,” I said, “that you have, or have had such 
lovers, and I go along with that. But tell me this: does 
moderation™ have anything in common with excessive 
pleasure?” 

“How can it,” he asked, “when the latter makes you 
frantic no less than pain?” 

“And excessive pleasure with any other virtue?” 

“Not at all.” 

“But what about licentiousness and intemperance?” 

“Out of all of them, those especially.” 

“Can you name a pleasure greater and more exhilarat- 
ing than sex?” 

“I can't,” he said, “nor any more maddening.” 

“Yet true love is to love the moderate and the beautiful 
in a sensible and cultivated way, isn’t it?” 


73 séphrosuné. See above, n. 27, 
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“Yes, very much so,” he said. 

“Then nothing maddening or akin to licentiousness is 
to be brought into contact with true love?” 

“No, it isn't.” 

“Then this pleasure is not to be involved, and a lover 
and his beloved who truly love and are loved by each other 
must not have anything to do with it?” 

“Zeus no! Socrates, they must not!” 

“So it looks as if you are going to make a law in the state 
we are founding that a lover of young men may kiss, as- 
sociate with and touch his beloved, if the beloved can be 
persuaded, as he would a son for the sake of all that is 
good; but in all other respects he should associate with the 
object of his desires so as to prevent any association ever 
going farther than this; if not, it will lay him open to a 
charge of lack of education and taste.” 

“That is so,” he said. 

“So,” I said, “do you too think that we’ve reached an 
end of our discussion about the arts? I think it has ended 
where it should; in my view the arts should end in the love 
of beauty.” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“After the arts, our young men must have some physi- 
cal training.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Indeed in this discipline too they must be brought up 
from childhood carefully throughout their lives, and in my 
view it goes something like this—see whether you agree 
too: I don’t think that a body that is fit makes the soul good 
by its own good qualities, but on the contrary it’s the soul 
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that makes the body the best there can be by its good 
qualities.74 What do you think of that?” 

“I think so too.” 

“So would we be doing the right thing if we were to 
look after the mind adequately and allow it to assess the 
body’s precise needs, but, to stop ourselves from going on 
too long, we were simply to indicate the pattern to be fol- 
lowed?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Indeed we would say that they must abstain from 
drinking, for I think we can allow everything but a drunken 
guardian not knowing where on earth he is.” 

“It would be ridiculous,” he said, “for a guardian to 
need a guardian!” 

“Then what about food? I mean athletes are men com- 
peting in the greatest of contests, are they not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is the condition of those who undergo physical train- 
ing appropriate for these guardians?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“But this has a tendency to induce sleep,” I said, “and 
is dangerous to the health. Don’t you see these ath- 
letes sleeping all their lives, and if those who train do 
veer slightly from their daily routine they fall very seri- 
ously ill.” 

“Yes, I do.” 


T4 The primacy of soul over body is a basic tenet of Plato (see 
e.g., Grg. 479b-c, Phd. 106ff.), which enables S. to examine the 
physical parallel with mousiké more briefly (for the parallel made 
explicit, see e.g., below, 404d11-el). 
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“Indeed,” I said, “those who train for warfare need a 
more refined kind of training and, like dogs, must be un- 
sleeping and have the keenest possible sight and hearing, 
and on their campaigns not be vulnerable in their health 
to changes in water and the rest of their food, and summer 
heat and winter storms.” 

“That’s the way I see it.” 

“Would the best physical training then be somehow 
akin to training in the arts which we examined a little 
while ago?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Uncomplicated, appropriate exercise, I suppose, es- 
pecially the training for those who are concerned with 
warfare.” 

“Really? In what way?” 

“One could even learn this sort of thing from Homer,” 
I said. “After all you know that in feeding the heroes on 
campaign, he doesn’t feed them on fish, and yet there they 
are in the Hellespont beside the sea; nor on boiled meat, 
but only on roast meat which would be particularly easy 
for soldiers to get hold of because it is easier everywhere 
to use an actual fire so to speak, than to carry cooking pots 
around with them.” 

“Why of course, that’s very true!” 

“Again, as far as I know, Homer has never yet men- 
tioned seasonings, or is this something that other people 
in training also know that you must avoid, if your body is 
going to be in good condition?” 

“Indeed they know that it’s right and avoid such things,” 
he said. 
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“If you think they are right, I suppose you do not ap- 
prove of the Syracusan fare, my friend, and the Sicilian 
way of enhancing cooked food.” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 

“Then you criticize a Corinthian whore” for befriend- 
ing men who intend to be physically fit?” 

“Absolutely, in every way!” 

“And that includes those Attic pastries we consider 
luxuries?” 

“Of course.” 

“Yes, because I think we would be right to compare 
all foodstuffs and every way of living of this kind to the 
composition of lyric poems and songs in all modes and 
meters.” 

“Well of course.” 

“In that case, embellishment brought about licentious- 
ness, and here illness is the result, while a straightforward 
approach in the arts gives rise to moderation in the soul, 
and in physical training, bodily health?” 

“That is very true,” he said. 

“Doesn't that mean that when licentiousness and ill- 
ness are rife in a state many law courts and surgeries open, 
and law and medicine give themselves airs whenever even 
free men in large numbers become excessively serious 
about these matters?” 

“Indeed, what is to stop them?” 

“As for a shamefully poor education in a state, surely 
you will have no greater evidence than the need for first- 
rate doctors and jurors not only for the lower orders and 


75 For the proverbial richness of Sicilian food, see Grg. 518b, 


Epist. 7.326b. 
76 Corinth had a reputation for prostitutes. 
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manual workers, but also for those who claim to have been 
brought up as ostensibly free men? Or do you not think it 
is shameful and strong evidence of a lack of education to 
be compelled to use the services of a justice brought in 
from elsewhere as our masters and jurors because of the 
shortage of homegrown qualities?” 

“Indeed, that is the most shameful aspect of the whole 
situation,” he said. 

“Really?” I said, “or is this more shameful—whenever 
someone has not only spent the whole of his life as defense 
or prosecution in the jury courts, but because of his vul- 
garity is also persuaded to take pride in the very fact that 
he is clever in matters of injustice and capable of sidestep- 
ping every turn, exploring every means of escape, wrig- 
gling to get out of a corner so as not to lose the case, and 
for these trivial and worthless reasons be unaware of how 
much better and worthwhile it is to organize one’s life so 
as not to need any judge who goes about half-asleep?””” 

“Yes, the latter is far more a disgrace than the former,” 
he said. 

“And the need for medicine, not just where there are 
injuries, or seasonal illnesses, but as a result of idleness 
and a way of life of the sort we have discussed, when 
people are full of discharges and wind like emissions from 
a swamp, so that those oh-so-clever followers of Asclepius 
are compelled to identify their illnesses with names such 
as ‘flatulence’ and ‘catarrh’—don’t you think that is a dis- 
grace?” 

“Yes,” he said, “those really are weird and absurd names 
for diseases.” 


77 For a similar description of the shortcomings of the legal 
profession, see Tht. 172e—73b. 
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“Of a sort which I don’t imagine existed in Asclepius’ 
time,” I said. “I take as evidence the fact that at Troy his 
sons did not reproach the slave girl who gave the wounded 
Eurypylus Pramnian wine over which she had sprinkled a 
large amount of barley and grated cheese, which indeed is 
thought inflammatory, nor did they censure Patroclus who 
was tending him.” 

“That was certainly an absurd concoction to give a man 
in that condition,” he said. 

“No, not if you think about it,” I said, “because the sons 
of Asclepius did not use the present day methods of treat- 
ing illnesses until the time of Herodicus.” Herodicus was 
a physical trainer who fell ill. By combining physical train- 
ing with medicine, he wore out first and foremost himself, 
and then later on many others.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“He brought a long drawn-out death upon himself,” I 
said. “You see although concentrating on his illness, he was 
in my view unable to cure himself because it was fatal, and 
he lived his life under medical treatment with no time for 
anything else. He became worn out if he deviated at all 
from his accustomed regime, but despite continually ail- 


ing,®° he reached old age thanks to his skill.” 


their tent at 11.643ff., but does not treat Eurypylus’ wound until 
15.390-94. 

19 Herodicus was a medical expert from Selymbria in Thrace, 
who traveled the Greek world expounding his views on health and 
physical fitness (see Prt. 316e, Phdr. 227d). 

80 Literally “struggling against death” (the present participle 
has full force); cf. Waterfield’s apt translation in Plato, Republic, 
ad loc, “had one foot constantly in the grave.” 
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“A fine reward that was then for his skill!”*! he said. 

“As is fitting,” I said, “for one who didn’t know that it 
was not as a result of his ignorance or inexperience of this 
kind of medical practice that Asclepius did not introduce 
it to his successors, but knowing that a function has been 
assigned to each and everyone of those who are well gov- 
erned in the state which they are obliged to perform, and 
that no one has the time throughout their life to fall ill and 
be treated, something we see would be absurd among the 
working classes, but which we don’t see among the rich 
and those who are apparently happy.” 

“How can this be?” he asked. 

“A carpenter,” I said, “who falls ill thinks it is worth 
taking medicine from his doctor which will cause him to 
vomit up the illness, or purge his bowels, or get rid of it 
by means of cauterizing or surgery. But if anyone pre- 
scribes a long course of treatment for him, wrapping ban- 
dages around his head and the usual things that follow, he 
quickly says he doesn’t have time to be ill and it isn’t worth 
his while to live like this, if he turns his attention to his 
illness and neglects the work that lies before him. Then 
after this he bids farewell to that kind of doctor and return- 
ing to his normal way of life he recovers his health and 
lives on minding his own business. But if his body is unable 
to endure, he ends up dead and free of all his troubles.” 

“Indeed that seems an appropriate way for someone 
like that to use medicine,” he said. 


81 Glaucon may be punning here on géras (“old age”) and 
geras (“reward”), 
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“Does this mean,” I asked, “that he had a job without 
which, if he hadn’t carried it out, it would not have been 
worth his while to live?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“But look here, the rich man, as we say, has no such job 
assigned to him whereby life would be intolerable for him, 
if he were forced to give it up.” 

“Yes, at least that’s what they say.” 

“Yes,” I said, “for haven’t you heard tell of Phocylides 
and how he says that once anyone has established his live- 
lihood, he must practice virtue?”*? 

“Yes I have, and I think it was said earlier in fact,” he 
said. 

“Let’s not pick a fight with him over this,” I said, “but 
let’s try to find out for ourselves whether our rich man 
should be concerned with this, and whether his life would 
be intolerable if he were not. Or is nursing an illness a 
hindrance to the mind whose attention is on carpentry, 
or any other craft, whereas Phocylides’ maxim is no hin- 
drance?” 

“But by Zeus it is,” he said. “This excessive attention to 
the body which goes beyond physical training is pretty 
much the greatest impediment. You see it’s troublesome 
to things like household management, military campaigns 
and civil office in the state.” 

“But the most important point is that it makes learning 
of any kind and reflection and private meditation difficult, 
always causing imaginary headaches, and dizzy spells and 
leading to the accusation that they come about as a result 
of philosophy, so that where this kind of virtue is practiced 
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and put to the test, excessive bodily care is a complete 
hindrance; for it makes a person think that he is always ill 
and never lets him stop agonizing about his body.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 

“Are we not to say then, with regard to these things that 
Asclepius knew too that some are healthy both naturally 
and by their way of life, but have some illness distinctly 
formed within themselves and that it was for those people 
in this condition he developed medicine and by getting rid 
of the illnesses with drugs and surgery he ordered their 
habitual way of life so that no harm should be done to 
the state? Those whose bodies had fallen sick internally 
through and through he did not treat with a regime which 
by drawing off a little here and pouring in a little there 
secured a long and miserable life and enabled them to 
produce descendants, as you would expect, just like them- 
selves. But as for the one who could not live in the estab- 
lished world, he thought he should not treat him, as he was 
of no benefit to himself or the state.” 

“Asclepius was a politician, as you see it” he said. 

“This is clearly the case,” I said, “and as for his children 
too, because he was like this, don’t you see that in Troy 
they showed themselves to be good men in the war, and 
they used their knowledge of medicine, as I say. Or don’t 
you remember that for Menelaus too as a result of the 
wound which Pandarus had inflicted: 


“Sucking out the blood, they sprinkled soothing drugs 


upon it,”83 


83 A loose recall of Hom. Il. 4.218 (Machaon laid healing 
medicines on Menelaus’ wound). 
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“But as to what he should eat or drink after that, they 
prescribed nothing more than they did for Eurypylus, on 
the grounds that their remedies were enough to heal men 
who were both healthy and moderate in their way of life 
before receiving their wounds, even if they happen to have 
drunk a potion of barley, cheese and wine at that mo- 
ment:5* But they did not think that living a life which is 
naturally prone to illness and license was of benefit to 
themselves or to others, nor was there need for any treat- 
ment to be devoted to these people, nor should they be 
attended even if they were richer than Miclas.” 

“You make out the sons of Asclepius to be very clever,” 
he said. 

“That is as it should be,” I said, “and yet, disregarding 
us, both the tragedians and Pindar say that Asclepius de- 
spite being Apollo’s son, for a sum of money was per- 
suaded to cure a rich man who was already in the throes 
of death: hence he was struck by a thunderbolt.® But, 
according to what has been said, we do not believe them 
on either count: if he were the son of a god, we shall say 
he was not out for the money, or if he was, then he was not 
the son of a god.”8° 

“This is certainly most true,” he said, “But what do you 
say about the following, Socrates? We must get hold of 
good doctors in our state, mustn’t we? It seems to me that 
those most likely to be good would be those who treat the 
largest number of people who are healthy and the largest 
number who are ill, and that judges’? too by the same to- 


passed verdicts (and were even required to interpret the law); but 


here Plato clearly has in mind exceptional individuals (cf. Water- 
field, Plato, Republic, ad. loc, “legal expert”). 
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ken will be those who will have had dealings with all kinds 
of natures.” 

“And I say we certainly need good men too,” I said. 
“But do you know the kind of people I mean by this?” 

“I shall, if you tell me,” he said. 

“Well Pll have a go,” I said. “But you’ve asked, in the 
same question, about things which are not alike.” 

“How so?” he asked. 

“Doctors,” I said, “would become most highly skilled, 
if, starting from childhood, in addition to learning their 
craft, they were to have dealings with as many people as 
possible in the worst physical condition, suffer every ill- 
ness themselves, and not naturally be in particularly good 
health. For I do not think that they treat the body with a 
body, as then it would never be allowable for them to be 
ill, or become ill. No, they treat the body with the soul, 
and the soul cannot treat anything well if it is, or has itself 
become, bad.” 

“Rightly so,” he said. 

“Now the judge, my friend, governs the soul with a 
soul, which cannot be brought up from childhood and 
have dealings with base souls, and experience every kind 
of wrongdoing when it has gone wrong itself, so that it can 
make shrewd inferences from its own experience as to the 
wrongdoing of others in the same way as it experiences 
physical illnesses. No, the soul itself must be without ex- 
perience of, and be uncontaminated by bad characters 
when it is young if, as a fine beautiful soul, it is going to 
judge what is just in a healthy way. Hence those who are 
decent even seem to be simple when they are young and 
easily deceived by the unjust, inasmuch as they do not 
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have models within themselves which share the experi- 
ences of those who are base.” 

“Yes, indeed, that is something that happens to them a 

reat deal,” he said. 

“Then I tell you,” I said, “a good judge must be not 
young but old; one who has learned late in life what kind 
of thing injustice is, who has perceived that it is not some- 
thing inherent in his own soul, but something alien in 
other people’s souls, and after studying it over a long pe- 
riod of time has come to perceive what sort of nature evil 
has, using his knowledge, not his own experience.” 

“At any rate,” he said, “it seems that such a judge is the 
noblest sort.” 

“And good, what is more,” I said: “which is what you 
were asking about. For he who has a good soul is a good 
man, But that cunning and suspicious type, one who has 
done much wrong himself, and who thinks he is unscru- 
pulous and smart, appears clever when he has dealings 
with those like himself, being particularly on his guard, 
referring to the models within himself. But when he comes 
to approach good men older than himself, he appears to 
be stupid, inappropriately mistrustful and failing to recog- 
nize too late a healthy character, in that he does not have 
a model of this type within himself. The more often he 
meets base characters than good ones, the more he seems 
wise rather than ignorant to himself and others.” 

“That is true whichever way you look at it,” he said. 

“Therefore this is not the good, wise judge we should 
be looking for,” I said, “but the former type is. For base- 
ness of character would never recognize both itself and 
virtue, but the virtue of a person educated over time will 
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gain a secure understanding of both itself and baseness. 
This man therefore, and not the bad one, becomes wise, 
it seems to me.” 

“Yes, I agree with that,” he said. 

“Will you not then establish by law in the state the art 
of medicine, as we said, together with this kind of art of 
judging, which will take care of those citizens of yours 
who have a good natural disposition in body and soul, but 
which will allow those who are not physically of this kind 
to die, but also actually execute those who are of a natu- 
rally bad soul and incurable?” 

“It has been shown that that is best for those who suffer 
and for the state,” he said. 

“Indeed it’s clear,” I said, “that your young people will 
take care not to resort to the need for the law, since they 
use that simple form of education in the arts which we said 

ives rise to a sound mind.” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“So won't the man educated in the arts pursue physical 
training along these same lines, if he wishes, and adhere 
to it so that he will not need anything from medicine ex- 
cept where necessary?” 

“I certainly think so.” 

“What is more, he will toil at the gymnastics and phys- 
ical exercise with a view to arousing the passionate side of 
his nature rather than cultivating mere strength, unlike 
other athletes who plan their diet and exercise with a view 
to developing muscle.” 

“Most rightly so,” he said. 

“So then, Glaucon,” I said, “it follows that those who 
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established education in the arts and physical exercise 
didn’t do this for the reasons that some think: to look to 
the needs of the body on the one hand, and the soul on 
the other, did they?” 

“Well what for then?” he asked. 

“It can well be that they prescribe both especially for 
the good of the soul.” 

“How can that be?” 

“Do you not notice, J said, how those who are involved 
with physical education throughout their lives, but have 
nothing to do with the arts, develop a particular type of 
mind? Or again, those who do the opposite?” 

“What are you talking about?” he asked. 

“Roughness and hardness as opposed to softness and 
gentleness,” I said. 

“I get it,” he said: “you mean that those who indulge in 
nothing but physical training end up rougher than neces- 
sary, while those who indulge in the arts become softer 
than is really good for them.” 

“There again,” I said, “the spirited part of their nature 
may produce a roughness, and if rightly nurtured it might 
be manly, but applied more than is necessary, it would in 
all likelihood become intractable and recalcitrant.” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“What then? Wouldn’t a philosophers nature have a 
gentleness in it and, if it were allowed to go too far, 
wouldn’t it be softer than need be? But if it were nurtured 
in the right way wouldn’t it be gentle and orderly?” 

“That is right.” 
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“Now we said® that our guardians have to have both of 
these natural characteristics.” 

“They must.” 

“Consequently they must fit in with one another?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then the soul of the man where they fit together is 
temperate and courageous?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And the soul of the man where they do not fit together 
is cowardly and boorish?” 

“That too.” 

“So whenever someone submits himself to the musi- 
cal art to beguile and pour down upon his soul through 
his ears, as it were through a funnel, the sweet, soft and 
mournful harmonies which we were describing just now,® 
and he passes his whole life humming, gladdened by the 
song, if he has any passion, would he not first of all soften 
it as he would iron, and make it usable instead of use- 
less and hard? But whenever he does not stop pouring in 
the music and is bewitched, then the immediate result is 
that he melts and liquefies until he has dissolved away his 
spirit, and he cuts out the sinews of his soul, as it were, 
and makes himself a “fainthearted spearman.””° 

“That is very much so,” he said. 

“And again,” I said, “if he is naturally without passion 
from the beginning, this is soon accomplished; but if he is 
passionate, he makes his heart weak and unstable, and 


able for the guardians’ education; here they are introduced to 
illustrate their positive effect on the rough temperament, if ab- 
sorbed in moderation. 

90 E.g., Hom. Il. 17.588. 
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from the slightest cause he flares up and is extinguished. 
People become irascible and prone to anger instead of 
assionate, full of discontent.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Again, what about someone who spends much effort 
on physical training and really enjoys his food, but doesn’t 
touch the arts and philosophy? By keeping his body in 
good condition at first is he not filled with resolution and 
spirit, and does he not become more courageous than he 
was before?” 

“Indeed he does.” 

“But what happens when he does nothing else and has 
nothing to do with the Muse? Even if he has some enthu- 
siasm for learning in his soul, inasmuch as he does not get 
a taste of any learning or spirit of inquiry, takes no part in 
debate or the rest of the arts, does he not become weak, 
dull and blind in so far as he is not stimulated or nurtured, 
nor are his senses ever thoroughly cleansed?” 

“You are right,” he said. 

“Such a person indeed gets to hate argument,”! I think, 
and lacks refinement. In discussion he no longer uses any 
kind of persuasion, but carries out all his business with 
brute force like a wild animal and lives in ignorance and 
is clumsy without elegance or grace.” 

“This is true however you look at it,” he said. 

“Since it seems then that there are these two types, I 
myself would say that god has given men two faculties: the 
arts and physical training with a view to the spirited and 
the philosophical elements: not for the soul and body, ex- 


91 misologos, as opposed to the philosopher, who is philologos, 
“lover of argument.” See La. 188c, Phd. 89dff. 
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cept incidentally, but for these two former elements, so 
that they would fit together, being stretched and relaxed 
as much as is appropriate.” 

“That seems very likely,” he said. 

“We would say very rightly that he who combines phys- 
ical exercise with the arts best and brings what is most 
balanced to the soul is the most completely refined and 
well-balanced, far more than the man who tunes the 
strings on the lyre.” 

“Yes, that is very likely, Socrates,” he said. 

“So in our state, Glaucon, we shall need some such 
person always in charge, if the constitution is to be pre- 
served, won’t weP” 

“We shall indeed, certainly.” 

“These then would be our models of education and 
upbringing. For why would one go through the dances of 
people like this, their hunting, with and without hounds, 
their gymnastic and equestrian competitions, for it is 
pretty clear that they must follow on from these models, 
and it would no longer be difficult to work out what they 
are. 

“No, presumably they won’t be difficult to discover,” he 
said, 

“Well then,” I said, “what are we going to choose to 
follow on from this? Is it not which among these peo- 
ple are those who will govern and those who will be gov- 
ernedP” 

“Certainly.” 

“Isn’t it clear that those who govern must be older men, 
and those governed younger?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they must be the best of them?” 
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“Yes, that too.” 

“Then the best of the farmers are those most skilled in 
farming, aren’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“But in the present case, since the rulers must be the 
best of the guardians, will they not be those most skilled 
at defending the state?” 

a 

“That means they must be discerning, capable, and yet 
again show concern for the state, doesn’t it?” 

“That is the case.” 

“And the one who would take most care of this would 
be the one who actually loves it.” 

“That must be so.” 

“And added to this, he would love especially something 
whose advantage he thought coincided with his own and 
when he thought that he would have the good fortune to 
prosper when it was prospering, and not when it wasn’t.” 

“That is so,” he said. 

“Then we must choose from among our guardians the 
sort of men who from our scrutiny appear to do with the 
utmost enthusiasm throughout their lives whatever they 
think will benefit the state, while on the other hand having 
no wish at all to do what they do not consider benefi- 
cial.” 

“They are the ones you want,” he said. 

“It seems to me that they must be watched at every 
stage of their lives to see if they are inclined to keep this 
conviction, and not be inveigled or compelled to forget 


6 6rav padtortea seclusit Hermann, Burnet, Slings 
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and throw out their belief that it is necessary to do what is 
best for the state.” 

“What do you mean by this ‘throwing out’P” he asked. 

“PH tell you,” I said. “It seems to me that a belief slips 
out of our mind either voluntarily or involuntarily: volun- 
tarily when we unlearn what is false, involuntarily in the 
case of every doctrine that is true.” 

“The voluntary action I can understand, but I need to 
learn about the other.” 

“But why?” I said: “Even you think that people are not 
willing to be deprived of good things, but quite happy to 
have bad things taken away, don’t you? Or, is it not a bad 
thing to be misled over the truth, yet a good thing to pos- 
sess the truth? Or, do you not think that to believe what is 
so is to possess the truth?” 

“No,” he said, “you are right, and I think that people 
are deprived of the truth against their will.” 

“So doesn’t this happen to them when they have been 
robbed, or beguiled, or forced to do something?” 

“I don’t understand even now,” he said. 

“Perhaps I am talking like a tragic poet,”®? I said. “By 
robbed, I mean people who have been persuaded to 
change their minds and those who forget, because for the 
latter, time carries their beliefs away unawares and, for the 
former, reason does the same. Now I think perhaps you 
understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now by those who have been forced into something 
I mean those whom some pain or distress makes them 
change their minds.” 


92 I.e., in a high-flown, obscure manner. 
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“I get that too,” he said, “and you are right.” 

“And those who have been beguiled, as I myself think 
and as I think you too would say, are those who have 
changed their minds because they have been charmed as 
a result of some pleasant experience, or have been fright- 
ened by something.” 

“It seems that ‘to beguile’ means everything that mis- 
leads.” he said. 

“Right then, as I was saying a little while ago, we must 
look for those who will be the best guardians among them- 
selves of the principle that they must always do whatever 
they consider is the best to do for the state. Indeed we 
must watch those we put in charge right from earliest 
childhood in setting them tasks in which an individual 
would be most likely to forget such a principle or be mis- 
led, and select the one who has a good memory and is 
difficult to mislead, and reject the one who isn't. Is that 
right?” 

“Yes.” 

“And again we must set them painful demanding tasks 
in which we must look out for these same qualities.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “we must arrange to test the third form 
of deception, ‘beguilement, and observe it. Just as those 
who lead foals toward loud jangling noises to see if they 
are afraid, we must confront them when they are young 
with anything frightening and then once again turn them 
to pleasures, and test them much more than you would 
test gold in the fire. If any of them appears to be hard to 
beguile and conducts himself well in all of this, is a good 
guardian of himself and the cultural training he has re- 
ceived, proving himself refined and well-balanced in all 
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these things, he is in short the sort who would be most 
useful to himself and the state. The one who is continually 
assessed in childhood, youth and manhood and emerges 
incorruptible must be appointed governor and guardian 
of the state and must be accorded honors in his lifetime 
and after death, together with the highest privileges for 
his burial and other memorials. But he who is not such 
must not be selected. I think, Glaucon, speaking in gen- 
eral terms, though not in detail, our selection and appoint- 
ment of our guardians and governors goes along these 
lines.” 

“Yes, I too think it is something like this,” he agreed. 

“Does this then mean that it is truly most correct to 
refer to these men as guardians in the fullest sense, fight- 
ing against our enemies from without and looking after 
our friends within, so that the latter will not wish and the 
former will not be able to cause us harm, and the young 
men whom we are now calling our guardians will be the 
auxiliaries who assist the governors and implement their 
decrees?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “what device,” I said, “could there be in 
the case of lies fabricated in a moment of need, which we 
were talking about just now, which would enable us, by 
telling one noble lie, to persuade the rulers themselves in 
particular, but if not, then the rest of the state?”™4 

“What sort of lie?” he asked. 


“Nothing new,” I said, “but a Phoenician tale:°*° it’s hap- 
95 A reference either to the legend of the Phoenician Cadmus, 


who sowed teeth in the earth from which giants grew, or to the 
lying Phoenician stories told by Odysseus in Hom. Od. 13-15. 
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pened all over the place in the past, as the poets say and 
have persuaded people. It hasnt happened in our time, 
and I don’t know if it would happen, but to gain belief it 
would need a lot of persuasion.” 

“You look as if you’re reluctant to say,” he said. 

“And you will think I’m stalling for very good reasons,” 
I said, “when I tell you.” 

“Go on,” he said, “don’t be afraid.” 

“I shall indeed, although I don’t know where I will get 
the audacity or words to speak and try to persuade first the 
governors themselves and their troops, then the rest of the 
state too that in fact our methods of bringing them up and 
educating them were all, like dreams, happening to them 
in their imagination, while at that time they themselves, 
their weapons and the rest of their manufactured equip- 
ment were in reality being formed and nurtured down 
under the ground, and when they had been completely 
finished, the earth, which was their mother, released them; 
and now indeed they deliberate about the land they live 
in as if it were their mother and nurse and defend it them- 
selves if anyone attacks it and take thought for the rest of 
the citizens as if they are their brothers and children of the 
earth.”96 

“It was not for no reason that you were ashamed to tell 
your lie just now,” he said. 

“I had every good reason,” I said.’ “Nevertheless now 
listen to the rest of the story too: ‘Now all of you who are 
in the city are brothers, as we shall say to them in our 


97 Note the accumulation of excuses/disclaimers in Plato’s in- 
troduction of the “noble lie” (see reference above, n. 94). 
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storytelling, ‘but during the creation the god mixed gold 
in the production of those of you who are competent to 
govern, for which reason they are worthy of the greatest 
respect, and he put silver into those who are auxiliaries, 
iron and bronze in farmers and other artisans. For the 
most part you would produce offspring similar to your- 
selves, but, inasmuch as you are all fellow kinsmen, there 
are times when silver may be produced in the offspring 
from gold and gold from silver and all the others from 
each other in the same way. The god instructs his gover- 
nors first and foremost that there is nothing of which they 
will be such good guardians and nothing they will protect 
so keenly as the mixture of metals in the souls of their 
offspring. Indeed if one of their offspring is born with a 
proportion of bronze or iron in him, then they will take no 
pity on him in any way, but will treat him according to his 
nature and thrust him out into the midst of the artisans or 
the farmers. Then again if any of them are born with a 
proportion of gold or silver in him, they will elevate some 
to be guardians and others auxiliaries on the grounds that 
there is an oracle that the city will be destroyed on that 
day when a guard with iron or bronze in him is on duty.’ 
So, do you have any scheme to make this story plau- 
sible?” 

“None at all that would convince these people them- 
selves,” he said, “However as to their sons, the following 
generations and the rest of the population who come atter, 
that’s a different matter.” 

“Yet even this would do,” I said, “to get them to take 
greater care of the state and each other: for I can more or 
less understand what you are saying. This matter will go 
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where popular tradition leads. But let us arm these sons 
of the earth and lead them forward under the direction 
of their rulers. When they arrive, let them reconnoiter 
whereabouts in the city is the best place to pitch camp 
from where they can control those inside in particular, in 
case any of them is unwilling to abide by the laws, and beat 
off those from the outside if some enemy like a wolf at- 
tacks the fold. When they have pitched camp and made 
their sacrifices to whichever gods they need to, they can 
make their sleeping quarters. Or how should it go?” 

“The way you've described,” he said. 

“These measures are to be sufficient to protect them in 
both winter and summer, aren’t they?” 

“Of course, because it seems to me you are talking 
about housing.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but for military, not business use!” 

“How then are they different from one another?” he 
asked. 

“I shall try to explain to you,” I said. “Now I imagine 
that the most dreadful and shameful thing of all for shep- 
herds is to rear dogs as helpers in the management of their 
sheep which turn out to be the sort that, through lack of 
control, or hunger, or any other bad trait, themselves at- 
tempt to harm their sheep and resemble wolves instead of 
dogs.” 

“That is a terrible thing, of course,” he said. 

“So we must take every precaution to prevent our aux- 
iliaries from doing anything like this against our citizens, 
since they are stronger than they are, and from becoming 
more like savage masters than kindly allies, mustn’t weP” 

“We must,” he said. 
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“So they would have been prepared for the most im- 
portant of their duties if they had in fact been well edu- 
cated, wouldn’t they?” 

“But indeed they have been,” he said. 

And I said: “That doesn’t deserve a strong assertion, my 
dear Glaucon, but what we were saying just now does: that 
they must have the right education, whatever that is, if 
they are going to have the most important responsibility 
of being friendly toward each other and to those who are 
being protected by them.” 

“And rightly so!” he said. 

“Then in addition to this education anyone with any 
sense would say that we must provide accommodation for 
them and all other material needs of this kind which will 
neither prevent them from being the best guardians pos- 
sible, nor induce them to do any harm to the rest of the 
citizens.” 

“Indeed he will say that in all truth!” 

“In that case consider if they should live and reside in 
some such way as follows,” I said, “if they are going to be 
men of this sort: first of all none of them is to have ac- 
quired any personal property which is not absolutely nec- 
essary. Then none must have any dwelling or storehouse 
of any sort to which there is not free access to anyone who 
wishes to enter. They will have such supplies as men need 
who are fit to fight, sound of mind and courageous, cove- 
nanting from the rest of the citizens to receive so much 
pay for their duties as guardians that they will not have a 
surplus nor a shortfall at the end of the year. They will eat 
regularly in a mess and live together like troops in camp. 
We shall tell them that they have divine gold and silver 
from the gods for ever in their souls, and that they have 
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no need of human gold and silver in addition. Also that 
they must not combine the possession of that gold with the 
possession of mortal gold and contaminate the divine, be- 
cause many unholy things have been done in relation to 
the currency of the masses, but what they have is pure. 
For them alone of those in the state it is not lawful to deal 
with and touch the gold and silver belonging to those in 
the state, nor to come under the same roof where it is to 
be found, nor adorn themselves with it, nor drink from 
silver or gold vessels. 

“And in this way they would preserve themselves and 
the state. But whenever they themselves acquire private 
land, houses and coined money, they will be householders 
and farmers instead of guardians, they will become hostile 
masters instead of allies of the rest of the citizens. Indeed 
they will lead the whole of their lives hating and hated, 
plotting and plotted against, fearing those within the state 
far more than the enemy outside. Both they and the rest 
of the state will be running a course very near destruc- 
tion. 

“So for all these reasons,” I said, “shall we say that this 
is how we must prepare our guardians regarding their liv- 
ing conditions and everything else, and shall or shall we 
not enact laws for these things?” 

“Very much so,” said Glaucon. 
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Now Adeimantus intervened:! “What will you say in your 
defense, Socrates,” he asked, “if someone says you’re not 
making these men at all happy, and that they, people who 
really make up the state, are responsible for this them- 
selves? They enjoy nothing of the benefits of the state, as 
others do who have purchased land and built grand houses 
and are in the process of acquiring furnishings fit for 
them; who make private sacrifices to the gods and enter- 
tain guests. And not only that: as you were saying just now, 
they have amassed gold and silver and everything that is 
highly valued by those who are destined to be happy.” He 
would say that they simply appear to be occupying the city 
like mercenaries who do nothing but guard it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and there’s also the fact that they work 
just for their keep and don’t earn any money in addition 
to their food like the rest, so that if they wish to move 
elsewhere for personal reasons, they won't be able to, nor 
will they be able to give their mistresses presents, nor 
spend money on anything else they want in the same way 


2 Adeimantus is here still reflecting Thrasymachus’ criticism 


in 1.343bff. of S.’s argument that the genuine ruler is happy ruling 
for the benefit of those he rules and not for his own advantage. 
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as those do who are apparently happy. These points and 
many others like them are missing from your charge 
sheet.” 

“Well then, let’s include those as well,” he said. 

“What then will be our defense, are you saying?” 

“Yes.” 

“J think we shall discover what must be said if we pro- 
ceed along the same path as previously,” I said, “for we 
shall say that it would be no surprise if these men too 
are most happy living like this. Yet this is not what we are 
aiming for in establishing our state, namely to ensure we 
have one group of people who are particularly happy, but 
that as far as possible the whole state will be so. For we 
thought? that we would be most likely to find justice in 
such a state and injustice by contrast in one which was the 
most badly administered, and after careful consideration 
we would be able to distinguish what we have long been 
looking for. So now, we think, we are forming the happy 
state as a whole, not proposing to isolate a few happy 
people in it. Straight after that we shall look at the op- 
posite.4 

“So it is just as if we had painted a statue and someone 
approached us and criticized it because we were not ap- 
plying the most beautiful color to the most beautiful part 
of the image. For the eyes, the most beautiful part, had 
been painted not with purple dye, but black. We would 
probably think it a reasonable defense to say to him: ‘My 
dear fellow, don’t imagine that we’re making the eyes so 


4 S.’s attempt to move to the unjust state, begun at the end of 


the Book (445c), is quickly interrupted by Adeimantus and Pole- 
marchus, and then postponed until Books 8 and 9. 
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beautiful that they don’t look like eyes, or indeed any other 
part of the body, but consider whether we've given ap- 
propriate treatment to the individual parts so as to make 
the whole thing beautiful.’ And so in this particular case 
don’t force us to attach such happiness to our guardians 
that will make them everything but guardians. For we 
understand that we could clothe even our farmers in fine 
robes and array them in gold and tell them to work the 
land as the fancy takes them, and get the potters to recline 
on the right of the fire’ and eat and drink, setting their 
wheels alongside them to make pots as the desire takes 
them. We can also make all the rest happy in just such a 
way as this so that the whole state is happy. However do 
not advise us to do this because, if we take your advice, 
the farmer will not be a farmer, nor a potter a potter, nor 
will anyone else who makes up the state have a specific 
function. 

“But the rest are of lesser importance. If cobblers be- 
come inefficient and corrupt and pretend to be what they 
are not, it is no great loss for the state, but you can see that 
if guardians give the impression of guarding the laws and 
the state without actually doing so, they will bring down 
the state utterly, and furthermore they are the only ones 
who have the opportunity to manage things well and make 
it prosper. If then we are making guardians in the true 
sense least harmful to our state, but he who argues the 
opposite is talking about some farmers being happy and 


5 A parody of the aristocratic symposium, emphasizing the 


formalities: the group ran counterclockwise; reclining to the right 
of the host indicated the highest status of those present. 
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feasting as if at a festival but not as part of a state, he would 
not be talking about a state, but of something else. 

“So when we set up our guardians, we must consider 
whether our aim is to create the greatest happiness for 
them, or whether we must see if this will be the result if 
we look at the state taken as a whole; and we must compel 
and persuade these auxiliaries and guardians that their 
task is to be the best workers in their individual jobs, and 
similarly with everyone else. Consequently when the en- 
tire state grows and is well administered we must allow the 
nature of things to let each section of the community share 
in the happiness,” 

“Well,” he said, “I think you’re right.” 

“Then do you think I shall be tolerably right about 
something related to this argument?” 

“What in particular?” 

“Consider whether these things will ruin the rest of the 
workforce and actually make them bad as a result.” 

“Which ones are they, then?” 

“Wealth and poverty,” I said. 

“How do you mean?” 

“It’s like this: do you think a potter who has become 
rich will still want to practice his tradeP”’ 

“Certainly not,” he said. 


6 The basic meaning of this rather convoluted passage is clear: 
the guardians, to be real guardians (i.e., doing their particular job 
which nature intends) must find happiness not in their immediate 
personal happiness but in working for the fulfillment of all. 

7 For observation of the effect of wealth on the practice of 
trades, see Ar. Plut. 510ff. 
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“But he will become more idle and careless than he 
was, won't he?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“So he becomes a worse potter, doesn’t he?” 

“Again, much worse,” he said. 

“Furthermore, if he’s unable to provide himself with 
the tools or anything else he needs for his trade as a result 
of his poverty, he'll produce inferior goods and he'll train 
inferior apprentices whether he teaches his sons or anyone 
else.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then as a result of both poverty and riches, the prod- 
ucts of the trade and the producers themselves are infe- 
rior.” 

“So it would seem.” 

“In that case it seems we have discovered other things 
which our guardians must watch out for in every way 
they can, to prevent them creeping into the state unob- 
served.” 

“What kinds of things do you mean?” 

“Wealth and poverty,” I said, “the one creating fastidi- 
ousness, idleness and revolution; the other servility and 
bad workmanship as well as revolution.” 

“Very much so,” he said. “But, Socrates, consider how 
our state will be able to go to war, since it will not have 
acquired any wealth, especially if it’s also compelled to 
make war on a large wealthy state.” 

“Clearly it will be more difficult against one,” J said, 
“but against two such states it will be easier.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“In the first place,” I said, “I think that if it is necessary 
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to fight, won't those who themselves are fit warriors? be 
fighting against wealthy men?” 

“Yes, that is so,” he said. 

“So what does that mean, Adeimantus?” I asked. “Don’t 
you think it would be easy for a single boxer who is best 
prepared for this kind of fighting to fight against two fat 
rich men who are not boxers?” 

“Not at the same time perhaps,” he said. 

“Not even if it were possible,” I said, “for him to re- 
treat, and then to turn round and hit the one who persists 
in attacking first and even to do this often in the sun and 
stifling heat? Such a man as this would surely defeat even 
more opponents like these?” 

“Doubtless,” he said, “it would not be surprising.” 

“Yet don’t you think that rich men have a greater un- 
derstanding and experience of boxing than of warfare?” 

“I do,” he replied. 

“In all likelihood then our athletes can easily fight two 
or three times their own number.” 

“TIl go along with you,” he said, “because I think you’re 
right.” 

“But what if they send a delegation to the other state 
and tell them the truth, namely that: “We ourselves have 
no use for gold and silver, it’s not even right for us, but it 
is for you. So if you join us in war, keep the spoils of the 
other side.’ Do you think that some will hear this and 
choose to make war against lean solid hounds rather than 
fight with them against fat tender sheep?” 


8 Cf. 3.41 6dff., on the guardians as continually living in a state 
of military preparedness like soldiers in a camp. 
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“I don’t think so,” he said. “But if the wealth of the 
other cities accrues to one state, make sure that this does 
not cause harm to the state which is not enriched.” 

“You are the lucky one,” I said, “because you think that 
it’s worth applying the term ‘state’ to a place other than 
the kind we were establishing.” 

“Well, what else?” he asked. 

“You must apply the term to the others in a broader 
sense,” I said, “because each of them are countless states, 
not just a state as in the game.’ Two, of whatever composi- 
tion they may actually be, are at enmity with each other, 
the one of the poor and the other of the rich.'° And there 
are very many within in each of these. Now if you deal with 
them as a single unit, you will totally miss the mark, but if 
you deal with them as many and give the money and power 
and even the population itself of one side to the other, you 
would have the advantage of many allies and few enemies. 
What’s more, if your state is organized temperately, as was 
established a little while ago, it will be the greatest: I don’t 
mean in the sense of having a high reputation, but truly 
the greatest even if there are only a thousand fighting on 
its behalf. This means that you will not easily find a single 
state so great which is a unity, either among the Greeks or 
among foreign nations, but you will find many, many times 
larger that are apparently so—or perhaps you disagree 
with this?” 

“No, by Zeus, I don’t!” he said. 

“So,” I said, “wouldn't this also be the best limit for 


the meaning of which is unknown (for the various conjectures, 
see Adam, n. ad loc). 10 For critical analysis of this idea, see 
Arist. Pol. 1264a25, and see further 1261al15. 
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our rulers: how big to make the state in terms of size, and 
when it is that size how much land to mark off and let the 
rest go?” 

“What limit?” he asked. 

“I think it means this,” I said: “if the state wants to be 
a single entity, it should expand thus far and no farther.” 

“Another good point!” he exclaimed. 

“And shall we not also insist that our guardians carry 
out their duties in every way so as to ensure that the state 
will be neither small nor large to all appearances, but 
something adequate and unified?” 

“I’m sure we shall probably have no trouble in getting 
them to do this!” he said. 

“Or even easier than this,” I said. “We actually touched 
on this before when we said that if an inferior child is born 
to one of our guardians, we should send it away to join 
the others, and if a good child came from these others, 
we should make him one of the guardians.!! This was in- 
tended to make clear that the rest of the citizens too would 
each have to concentrate individually on one job, the one 
they are naturally suited to, so that each one pursuing his 
own business becomes a specialist and not a jack-of-all- 
trades. And so indeed the entire state becomes a unity and 
not a society of many units.” 

“Oh yes, this is a matter of less importance than the 
previous one!”!” 

“My dear Adeimantus,” I said, “I tell you we are not 
imposing as many heavy responsibilities on them as one 


12 The ironic pretense of triviality is a typically Platonic way 


of introducing and negotiating a major topic, namely the educa- 
tion of the guardians. 
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might think, but they are all light if they keep to the one 
thing that’s important, as the saying goes, or, rather, not 
important but rather sufficient.” 

“What is this thing?” he asked. 

“Their education and upbringing,” I said. “If they are 
well educated and become decent human beings, they will 
discern all these things easily. There are other matters too, 
which we'll pass over for the moment, such as getting a 
wife, marriage and having children, because as the saying 
goes, they must do all these things as far as possible as 
something shared with their friends.” 

“That would be very right and proper,” he said. 

“And besides,” I said, “if our state once gets off to a 
good start, it proceeds like a growing cycle. For a good 
upbringing and education kept up produces people who 
are naturally good, and good offspring in turn seize upon 
such an education and grow even better than their prede- 
cessors, both as regards their offspring and as regards 
everything else, just as among other animals.” 

“As one would expect,” he said. 

“Well then, to put it briefly: what those in charge of our 
state must cling to so that it is not corrupted through 
carelessness without their noticing it, but must guard 
above all else is this: they must not introduce innovations 
that contravene what is prescribed for physical and intel- 
lectual education, but preserve it as far as possible and feel 
alarm whenever anyone says that: 


presumably leave this matter undiscussed), S. is brought back to 
the topic, and reminded of what he said here, by Adeimantus and 
Polemarchus. 
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Men have a higher regard for the song 
which is the latest the singers bring with them" 


in case there is the common idea that the poet means not 
new songs, but a new form of song and is praising this. We 
must not praise that sort of thing, nor understand that this 
is what the poet means. For one should beware of any 
change to a newfangled kind of music as being extremely 
risky. For the forms of music are nowhere altered without 
affecting the greatest political laws, as Damon in fact says, 
and I believe him.”!® 

“And you can count me in as one of the converted,” said 
Adeimantus. 

“Indeed,” J said, “in my view it seems that that is where 
we must construct the safeguard!® for our guardians: in 
the arts.” 

“Certainly disorderly habits!” of this kind easily creep 
in unawares,” he said. 

“Yes.” I said, “as some part of a game, and as something 
that does no harm.” 

“Nor does it achieve anything,” he said, “other than 
quietly make itself at home in a small way and infiltrates 


thereby putting the emphasis on the moral influence of what is 
sung and on the moral responsibility of those singing (as opposed 
to those hearing) it. 15 On Damon see above, Book 3, n. 69. 

16 Literally “garrison post” (phulaktérion); Plato continues the 
military metaphor from the discussion of the state’s military ca- 
pacity at 422eff.; a correct education is the “garrison” against 
external enemies (as well as internal chaos). 

17 naranomia. Shorey suggests a possible connection with the 
musical meaning of nomos, i.e., “lawless innovation in music” (n. 
ad loc). See also e7. 
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people’s habits and practices. As a result of this it grows 
and encroaches on their business dealings with each other 
and from these dealings indeed it works its way into their 
laws and constitutions with a great deal of licentiousness, 
Socrates, until it finally turns everything in public and 
private life upside down.”'® 

“Well,” I said, “is this really the case?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“So, as we were saying from the start, right from the 
beginning our youngsters must partake of a more lawful 
kind of play on the grounds that, if it becomes lawless and 
the children likewise, then it will be impossible for their 
children to grow into law-abiding and worthy men?” 

“How can that not be so?” he said. 

“Then indeed whenever the youngsters make a good 
start in their play and admit good order into it through 
their education in the arts—again the opposite to what 
we had just now—it follows them everywhere and fosters 
them and, if there was anything laid down before our state 
came about, it puts it right.” 

“Yes, that is true,” he said. 

“These people even discover conventions of appar- 
ently minor significance which their predecessors lost al- 
together.” 

“Which ones?” 

“Let me give you an example: youngsters should keep 
quiet, as is proper for them, when in the presence of their 
elders; the way they recline and get up at mealtimes; the 


18 For Plato's detailed “historical” scenario on the parallel be- 
tween the decay of artistic expression and the decline of political 
and social life, see Leg. 700a—701d. 
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way they look after their parents; the way they cut their 
hair, their style of dress and their footwear; every aspect 
of their behavior, and all other such things.!® Or do you 
not think so?” 

“I do.” 

“In my view it is silly to legislate for these things. For 
anything laid down by law, verbally or in writing, does not 
happen in my opinion, nor would it last.” 

“How could it?” 

“Well anyway, it’s likely, Adeimantus,” I said, “that in 
whatever direction you set out from your education, ev- 
erything else follows accordingly. Or does like not always 
encourage like?” 

“Certainly.” 

“By way of conclusion then, I think we would say it 
turns out as a single entity, complete and full of vigor, good 
or bad.” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“So for these reasons I for my part would no longer 
attempt to lay down laws about such things.” 

“That is reasonable,” he said. 

“Then for heaven's sake what about all this market busi- 
ness: all the agreements they make with each other about 
contracts all over the market place? Then again, if you 
want, what about contracts with artisans, abuse, assaults, 
the allocation of lawsuits and the establishment of juries? 
Again I imagine, if the paying and exaction of taxes is 
necessary, either in the markets, or the ports and, taking 
everything together, whatever administration is necessary 


19 §. is here advocating the kind of traditional social morality 
outlined (satirically) by Aristophanes in Nub. 961ff. 
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for the markets, the policing of the state, the ports and 
everything else of this kind: are we going to have the stom- 
ach for legislating for them?” 

“Well no,” he said, “it isn’t right to give good decent 
people”! orders, as in my view they will easily discover 
most things for themselves in as far as they need legislat- 
ing for.” 

“Yes, my friend,” I said, “if god grants them the pres- 
ervation of those laws we discussed before.” 

“If not,” he said, “they will spend their lives for ever 
passing such laws and amending them thinking that they 
are going to get the best.” 

“So you are saying,” I said, “that these sorts of peo- 
ple will live like those who are ill and are unwilling to 
escape from a life of poor quality through a lack of self- 
discipline.” : 

“I certainly am.” 

“What’s more, these people end up in a pretty state. 
They gain nothing through medical treatment except to 
make their illnesses more complicated and worse, and if 
someone recommends a medicine to them, they always 
expect to be cured by it.” 

“These are very much typical symptoms of people who 
are ill in this way,” he said. 

“What about this?” I said. “Isn’t one of their unattract- 
ive characteristics to think that when someone tells them 


21 “Good, decent people”: Plato is here appropriating class 
terminology from conventional Athenian society; the guardians 
are here being assimilated to the kadot kayafot, i.e., the tradi- 
tional upper class of Athenian society (see Dover, Greek Popular 
Morality, 41-45). 
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the truth, it is the most hostile thing of all to do, because 
until one stops getting drunk, stuffing oneself, indulging 
in sex, or being idle, neither drugs, nor cautery, nor sur- 
gery, nor even magic spells, nor again amulets or anything 
else of this sort will do the slightest good?” 

“It is not at all attractive,” he said. “Being cross with 
someone who offers good advice has no attraction.” 

“I can see you're no fan of people like this,” I said. 

“Zeus nol” 

“Then you wouldn’t approve if the whole state were to 
do the sort of thing we were talking about just now? Or do 
you not think that those states which are badly governed 
achieve the same as these invalids, when they warn their 
citizens not to change the state’s entire constitution, be- 
cause any one who does will be put to death? Yet whoever 
serves them most agreeably when they are governed in 
this way and gratifies them by flattery, and anticipates their 
wishes, and is clever at fulfilling them, is the one who by 
their account will be a good man, wise in the important 
things and one who will be rewarded by them.” 

“Yes I do think they are doing the same thing,” he said, 
“and I do not approve in any way whatsoever.” 

“There again, what about those who are willing and 
keen to serve such states? Do you admire them for their 
courage and bravadoP””* 

“I do indeed,” he said, “except those who have been 


22 “Bravado” = euchereia. (“The lightheartedness with which 
such politicians rush in where wiser men fear to tread,” Shorey, 
n. ad loc), Subsequent exchanges indicate S.’s ironic sympathy for 
such people. 
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misled by the masses and think they are truly statesman- 
like because they are commended by them.” 

“What do you mean? Do you not feel something for 
these people,” I asked, “or do you think it is possible for a 
man who does not know how to measure, when many such 
people say that he is four cubits tall,” not to think this is 
true about himself?” 

“I am sure it isn’t,” he said. 

“So don't be hard on them, for I am sure that such 
people are the nicest of all who pass laws of the kind we 
were discussing a moment ago and amend them, always 
thinking that they will discover an end to the fraud con- 
tained in business contracts we were just talking about, 
unaware that in reality it is like cutting off the Hydra’s 
head.”* 

“And yet,” he said, “they do nothing else.” 

“Well as far as I’m concerned,” I said, “I would not have 
thought that a true lawgiver would have to bother himself 
with this kind of model when it comes to the laws and 
constitution of either a badly or well run state: in the for- 
mer because they are useless and nothing more, in the 
latter because any one may easily discover some of them 
for himself and the rest follow automatically from their 
past practices.” 

“So what legislation would we still have left over?” he 
asked. 

I replied: “We would have nothing, but for Apollo in 


24 The Hydra was a monster with many heads which Heracles 
had to slay as one of his labors; when one head was cut off, more 
grew in its place. Plato appears to have been the first to use the 
myth as a metaphor. 
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Delphi? there would remain the greatest, the finest and 
the foremost of laws.” 

“Such as?” he asked 

“The foundation of sanctuaries, sacrifices and other 
services paid to the gods, spirits and heroes; then again the 
graves of the dead and all the things those who serve those 
beyond the grave must do to keep them propitious. For 
we indeed understand nothing of such things and in estab- 
lishing our state we shall obey none other, if we have any 
sense, and we shall use no other interpreter, but the god 
of our forefathers. For this god I assume is the interpreter 
for all mankind in such matters and sits at the center of 
the earth on his sacred stone and guides them.”?° 

“Indeed you are right,” he said, “and that’s the way to 
do it!” i 

“So then, son of Ariston, your state would at last seem 
to have been founded. But consider what follows on from 
this: when you have got enough light from wherever, look 
yourself and bring in your brother and Polemarchus and 
the rest, if we manage somehow to see where justice and 
injustice would be in it and in what respect they differ 
from each other, and which of the two a person must ac- 
quire if he is to be successful, and whether or not it will 
elude all gods and men.” 

“Yov’re talking nonsense,” said Glaucon, “for you your- 
self promised to look, on the grounds that it was not per- 
mitted for you not to come to the aid of justice with all the 
power at your disposal.”?/ 


on a personal level (cf. the oracle’s declaration that nobody was 
wiser than S. at Ap. 21a; cf. Phd. 60d). 

26 I.e., Apollo. The stone (omphalos = “navel”) marked the 
center of the earth. 27 At 2.368b7—c3. 
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“Now you mention it, that’s true,” I said, “and I must 
do accordingly; but you must join in too.” 

“Indeed we shall,” he said. 

“Then I hope we shall find it in the following way,” I 
said: “I think that our state is perfectly good, if it has been 
set up in the right way.” 

“It must be,” he said. 

“Then clearly we shall find that it is wise, courageous, 
temperate and just.”28 

“Clearly.” 

“In that case whichever of the qualities we discover 
there, the remaining one will be the one we haven't 
found.” 

“Of course.” 

“Indeed just as in the case of any four other qualities, 
if we were looking for one of them in anything, as soon as 
we first recognized it, that would be sufficient for us. But 
if we had recognized the other three first, by this very fact 
the one we were looking for would have been recognized, 
for clearly there was no longer anything else there except 
the one left behind.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“So too in the case of these qualities, since there hap- 
pen to be four of them, we must look for them in the same 
way, mustn't wep” 

“Obviously!” 

“Well first and foremost I think that wisdom is clearly 
there: and there is something that seems strange about 
w” 


“one man, one job” below at 433a. This is the first mention in 
Republic of the four “cardinal virtues” (see further the introduc- 
tion to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 4 (b)). 
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“What’s that?” he asked. 

“I think the state we discussed is in fact wise because 
it has been well advised, isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And there is another clear fact about good counsel in 
that it is a kind of knowledge. For Lam sure that men don’t 
give good counsel as a result of ignorance, but because of 
their knowledge.”” 

“That is clear.” 

“There are of course many different kinds of knowl- 
edge in our state.” 

“Of course.” 

“Are we then to call our state wise and good in counsel 
because of the knowledge of our carpenters?” 

“No, not because of that: you’d have to call it good at 
carpentry.” 

“Then we must not call the state wise when it deliber- 
ates how to achieve the best because of its knowledge of 
the properties of wood?” 

“Indeed no.” 

“Well what then? Is it the knowledge of the properties 
of bronze, or of anything else like this?” 

“Not of that sort either,” he said. 

“Then it is not to be called wise through the knowl- 

edge of the production of crops from the earth either, but 
this is the science of farming.” 
“practical wisdom,” “prudence” (432a5); and euboulia, “good 
counsel” (428b5, b8, where it is closely associated with epistémé): 
but euboulia has connotations of the practical political advice 
offered by the Boulé, the advisory council in the Athenian, and 
other Greek city-states. 
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“I think so,” he said. 

“Then what about the following?” I said. “Is there any 
knowledge among any of the citizens of the state we have 
just established which is called upon when counsel is 
taken, not for any particular matter in the state but for the 
state as a whole, to determine how it may best deal with 
its own affairs and with other states?” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“What is it,” I asked, “and who has it?” 

“It’s the knowledge of how to guard the state,” he said, 
“and it’s those ruling the state we called perfect guardians 
just now” who have it.” 

“So what then do you call the state on account of this 
knowledge?” 

“Good in counsel,” he said, “and really wise.” 

“So do you think,” I said, “we shall have more copper- 
smiths in our state than true guardians?” 

“Coppersmiths,” he said, “a lot more.” 

“Does that then mean that of all those who are named 
as having knowledge, these guardians will be fewest in 
number?” 

“Yes, by a long chalk.” 

“So it is by virtue of this smallest class and sector of it, 
and in the knowledge that is in it—the leading and govern- 
ing part—that a state that has been constructed by natural 
principles would be wise as a whole; and it looks as if this 
group is naturally the smallest, the group which is entitled 
to have a share in that knowledge which alone of all sorts 
of knowledge should be called wisdom.” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 


30 At 414b. 
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“Indeed somehow we have discovered this one of the 
four, and whereabouts in the state it is established.” 

“To me, at any rate, it seems we have found it ade- 

uately,” he said. . 

“But again let’s take courage itself and its place in the 
state: it’s not very difficult to see why the state should be 
called brave.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Who would label a state cowardly or courageous by 
looking at anything else than that section which leads the 
fighting and military campaigns on its behalf?” 

“Not a single one would look at anything else.” 

“No,” I said, “for I don’t think that the rest of the pop- 
ulation, whether cowardly or courageous, would deter- 
mine whether the state was either one or the other.” 

“No, they wouldn't.” 

“That means that a state is also courageous in a part of 
itself because it has such power within that part which will 
preserve through everything its teaching about things to 
be feared: these things and the sort of things which the 
lawgiver has laid down in our system of education. On the 
other hand isn’t this perhaps what you call courage?” 

“I didn’t exactly get what you said,” he replied; “just tell 
me again.” 

“I am saying that courage is a kind of guarantee of 
safety.” 

“What kind of guarantee?” 

“One which upholds the belief that has come into use 
by law through education concerning dangers, both what 
and what sorts of things they are; but by ‘through every- 
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thing’! I meant the preserving of it in pain as also in plea- 
sure, in passion and in fear, and not expelling it. I am 
willing to give you a comparison to show what I think it 
resembles, if you like.” 

“Yes, please do.” 

“You know, then, that whenever dyers want to dye their 
wool purple, they first of all choose from so many colors 
the one which is the brightest of such a color, then they 
make their preparations and take a good deal of trouble to 
ensure that the wool takes as much of the dye as possible, 
and so they complete the process? Whatever is dyed in this 
way the color becomes fast and no amount washing with 
or without soaps can remove the dye. If the wool is not 
treated like this, you know what happens, whether you use 
this dye or any other color, without the initial prepara- 
tion.” 

“I do,” he said, “they look wishy-washy and pathetic.” 

“Then imagine,” I said, “that we too were working to 
the best of our ability in this way when we were selecting 
our soldiers and educating them in the arts and physical 
education. You shouldn’t suppose that our designs had any 
purpose other than to see to it that they would obey us as 
best they could and absorb the laws like dye, so that their 
beliefs might become colorfast, both about dangers and all 
the rest because they had the right nature and the right 
upbringing; and that those soaps which are remarkably 
effective at cleansing do not wash the dye out: pleasure, 
which is far more effective at doing this than any soda or 
lye, and pain, fear and passion which are far more effective 


31 See b9 above. 
32 For courage as resistance to pleasure, see e.g., La. 191d. 
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than any other soap. Such power and guarantee of a right 

and lawful belief in every respect about what is danger and 

what isn’t I for my part call and regard as courage, unless 
ou have something different to say.” 

“No, I have nothing to say,” he said, “for I think you 
have the view that correct belief about these same matters 
which has come about without education, which is typical 
of animals or slaves, is quite outside the law,?3 and you call 
it something other than courage.” 

“What you say is very true,” I said. 

“Then I accept this as courage.” 

“And accept it, at any rate, as courage relating to the 
citizen,” I said, “and you'll be right to do so. If you wish 
we can go through our discussion of it another time even 
better, but that’s not what we’re looking for right now, but 
for justice. So I think that as far as that inquiry goes, we’ve 
done enough.” 

“Yes you're right,” he said. 

“There are still two things remaining that we must see 
in our state: temperance* and the object of the whole 
enterprise: justice.” 

“That is very much so.” 

“So how could we discover justice so that we would no 
longer have to busy ourselves with temperance?” 

“Indeed I don’t know,” he said, “nor would I have 
wanted to discover that first if that means that we are no 
longer going to examine temperance. So if you want to 
humor me, let’s look at it before the other.” 


33 Reading voyurpov with ADF. 
34 s6phrosuné (see Book 3 n. 27). 
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“Well, I’m very willing to do that,” I said; “It would be 
wrong not to.” 

“So, go ahead with your examination,” he said. 

“We must,” I said. “What’s more, looking at it from this 
angle it’s more like a harmonious matching together than 
the previous two.”°> 

“How is that?” 

“Temperance is a kind of order,” I said, “and control 
over some pleasures and passions in some way, ‘greater 
than itself’ as the saying goes. And there are other expres- 
sions with echoes of this phrase aren’t there?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“But isn’t this phrase ‘greater than itself’ absurd? For 
he who is greater than himself I could suppose also be less 
than himself and vice versa. You see the same person is 
referred to in all these phrases.” 

“Why not?” 

“But it seems to me,” I said, “that this phrase means 
that there is something better in a man with relation to 
his soul, but also something worse, and whenever the bet- 
ter part is naturally in control of the worse, this is what 
‘greater than himself’ means: at any rate it is a term of 
approval. But whenever the better part is less and over- 
whelmed by the mass* of the worse part as a result of a 
bad upbringing or bad company, this is to attribute blame 
as a reproach, and to call someone in this position as ‘less 
than himself,’ and licentious.” 

“Yes that seems to be the case.” 


35 I.e., wisdom and courage (see above, 427e). 


36 plēthos = “crowd, mob”; the use of the word underlines the 
parallelism Plato intends between individual and state. 
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“Now,” I said, “have a look at our new state and you will 
find one of these two in it. For you will rightly say that it 
can be referred to as greater than itself, if that of which 
the better part governs the worse is to be called temperate 
and greater than itself.” 

“Well, I’m looking,” he said, “and you’re right.” 

“And as well as that, many different kinds of passion 
and pleasures and pains are what you would find especially 
in children, women and slaves, and even in many inferior 
types among those so-called free men.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then there are the moderate and temperate kinds, 
which are led with sense and with regard to correct belief, 
and you will come across them in a few people who are 
naturally very good or have been well taught.” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“Then do you see that you have all this in your state and 
that the passion in those many inferior people is under 
control there as a result of the passions and prudence of 
the fair-minded minority?” 

“Yes I do.” 

“If then one should call any state greater than its plea- 
sures and passions, and greater than itself, our state too 
must be so-called.” 

“Undoubtedly, in every way,” he said. 

“And it is temperate in all these respects, isn’t it?” 

“Indeed, very much so,” he said. 

“And if again the same belief exists in another state 
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among both the rulers and their subjects as to who are to 
be their rulers, then this would be found in this state of 
ours. Or do you not think so?” 

“No, I very much agree,” he said. 

“So which of the citizens will you say have this temper- 
ance whenever they are in this situation: the rulers or their 
subjects?” 

“Both, I suppose,” he said. 

“So then you can see,” I said, “that we made a reason- 
able prediction just now that temperance is like some kind 
of a fitting together?” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because it does not operate like courage and wisdom, 
which each exist in one part of the state, the one making 
the state courageous the other making it wise. No, it 
doesn’t work like that; it is distributed literally across the 
whole population and makes the weakest and the strongest 
and those in between sing together in unison,®8 in their 
prudence, if you like, or in their strength, if you like, or 
again in their numbers, or in their resources, or anything 
else like these. The result is that that we would say most 
rightly that this unanimity is temperance, is the natural 
harmony of the worse and the better man as to who should 
rule both in the state and in the individual.” 

“I fully agree with that,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “we’ve had a look at three of the 
qualities, as far as our judgment goes: but whatever could 
the remaining one be which would allow the state to 
share still further in excellence? I think that this is clearly 
justice.” 


38 oyvddovtas . .. raùròv. The musical metaphor is main- 
tained here. 
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“Clearly.” 

“So, Glaucon, we must now surround the covert like 
huntsmen and concentrate to ensure that justice does not 
escape and disappear out of sight, mustn’t we? It’s quite 
clear that it’s somewhere about the place. Have a look; 
keep your eyes peeled and see if you can see it before I do 
and tell me about it.”29 

“If only that were any use,” he said. “But if you will let 
me follow you, since I am capable of only seeing things 

ointed out to me, you will use me very reasonably.” 

“Say a prayer,” I said, “and follow me.” 

“T will,” he said, “just lead the way.” 

“And truly” I said, “the ground seems hard to cross and 
is in shadow. It is quite dark and difficult to make out the 
path. But the fact is we must go on, come what may.” 

“Right, we must go then,” he said. 

So I looked and said: “Look, look, Glaucon! It looks 
as if we have found a track and I don’t think it has com- 
pletely eluded us.” 

“That's good news,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “we really have been stupid!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It looks, dear boy, as if it has been rolling around in 
front of our feet for ages since we started and we didn’t 
even notice it. We were very silly: like people looking 
sometimes for what they already hold in their hands, and 
we didn’t look in the right direction, but were gazing 


39 The elaborate hunting metaphor extends through to 432e. 
For hunting as a metaphor for intellectual search in Plato, see 
e.g., La. 194b, Leg. 654e, Lys. 218c. 

40 Tou, Iou, a hunting cry of joy (scholiast on Ar, Pax 318). 
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somewhere in the distance; and that is perhaps the reason 
we failed to spot it.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“It’s like this,” I said: “I think that although we were 
talking about it and exchanging views all this time, we 
didn’t understand what we were saying, that in a way we 
were talking about it,” 

“For someone keen to listen, that was a long introduc- 
tion,” he said. 

“Well, listen,” J said, “and see if what I say makes sense. 
What we proposed from the start that we must do right 
the way through, when we were establishing our state, 
that, it seems to me, or some form of it, is justice. We 
proposed, I believe, and we repeated it quite a few times, 
if you recall, that each individual should do the one job, 
from those that are pursued in the state, for which his 
natural capabilities were most suited.”*! 

“Yes, we did say that.” 

“Then again, that each man doing his own business 
and not dabbling in a large number is justice, and we 
have heard many others and have said so ourselves many 
times = 

“We have indeed.” 

“Then, my friend,” I said, “somehow it turns out that 
this is in a sense what justice is: doing your own business. 
You know where I get my proof of this from, don’t you?” 

“No, but do tell me,” he said. 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that of the qualities we’ve 


connotations in Athenian society and politics (see Dover, Greek 


Popular Morality, 188) and the converse equated to being pru- 
dent or just. See also below, 434b6. 
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looked at in our state, temperance, courage and prudence, 
the one remaining is the one that gives them all the ability 
to come into existence and gives security to those that 
come into existence for as long as it is there. And indeed 
we said justice would be the one remaining of them if we 
were to discover the other three.” 

“Yes, that has to be so,” he said. 

“But on the other hand,” I said, “ifit were necessary to 
determine which of these could make our state especially 
good if it was present in it, it would be difficult to decide 
whether it is the unanimity of our rulers and their subjects, 
or the security of lawful belief which has been inculcated 
in our troops with regard to danger, or the lack of it, what- 
ever it is, or the prudence and guardianship in our rulers, 
or the fact that what especially makes our state good is to 
be found in children, women, slaves, freemen, artisans, 
rulers and their subjects: namely that each one being an 
individual would carry out one job and not involve himself 
in any number of them.” 

“It is difficult to decide, of course,” he said. 

“Then it seems that the ability of each individual to do 
his own job in the state is an equal match for the virtue of 
the state in wisdom, temperance and courage.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So would you then put justice on a par with these 
qualities with respect to the virtue of the state?” 

“Oh yes, absolutely!” 

“Then look at it this way and see if it’s right: you will of 
course instruct the rulers in our state to settle lawsuits?” 


43 At 427e—-28a. 
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“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then when they give their verdicts, will their concern 
be other than this: to make sure that individuals neither 
end up with other people’s belongings, nor are deprived 
of their own?” 

“No, that will be their only concern.” 

“On the grounds that this is just?” 

“YER. 

“So by this argument then it would be agreed that to 
possess and work with one’s own person and property 
would be justice?” 

“That is so.” 

“Now see if you agree with me on this one: if a carpen- 
ter tries to do a cobbler’s work, or vice versa, or if they 
exchange their tools and status, or if the same man tries to 
do both jobs, everything else being swapped around, do 
you think any great harm would come to the state?” 

“No, not at all,” he said. 

“Yet I think that whenever a born craftsman or any 
other wage earner who goes on to better himself in wealth, 
or in the elections for public office, or in strength, or by 
any other such means, and tries to enter the military class, 
or one of the military class tries to get onto the council or 
into the guardian class, even though he is not qualified to 
do:so, and these people exchange their tools and their sta- 
tuses with each other, or whenever the same man tries to 
do all these things at once, then I think this swapping 
about and involvement in a number of activities is fatal to 
the state.” 

“Yes it is, in every way.” 

“Then, there being three classes, this involvement in 
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many activities and swapping about from one to another 
is most detrimental to the state and would be most rightly 
known as extreme evil.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And will you not agree that the greatest villainy against 
one’s own state is injustice?” 

“OF course I will.” 

“Then this is injustice. Again let’s put it like this: if the 
artisan, the auxiliary and the guardian concentrate on their 
own business and each has his own function in the state, 
as opposed to what we were just saying, that would be 
justice and would make the state just.” 

“I can’t imagine it can be anything other than that,” he 
said. 

“Let’s not be too certain about this yet,” I said, “but if 
we are agreed that the notion here can apply reasonably 
well also to each individual member of the populace and 
that that is where justice is, then we shall already have 
reached an agreement. For what else will there be for us 
to say? However if not, then we shall look at something 
else. Now let’s complete the inquiry in which we thought 
that if we were to attempt to look first at something on a 
larger scale where justice may be found, it would be easier 
to see what it is like in one person.44 Indeed we decided 
that this larger entity would be a state, and accordingly we 
began to construct the best we could, fully aware that 
justice would be present in the good one. Therefore let's 
transfer what we found there back to our individual, and 
if we can agree, that'll be fine. But if we discover some- 
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thing else in the individual, then we shall go back to the 
state and evaluate it there, and perhaps by examining 
them side by side and rubbing one against the other, as 
ou do with fire sticks, we may make justice blaze out, and, 
once identified, we may confirm it among ourselves.” 

“Well,” he said, “your argument is methodical and 
that’s the way we must proceed.” 

“So,” I said, “given two objects, one large the other 
small that you would call by the same name, do they ac- 
tually differ from one another in view of the fact that they 
are given the same name, or are they similar?” 

“They're similar,” he said. 

“And so a just man will be no different from a just state 
in terms of the actual concept of justice, but similar in 
fact.” 

“Yes, he will.” he said. 

“But on the other hand we decided a state is just be- 
cause three natural kinds of people in it were doing their 
own business individually; and there again it is temperate, 
courageous and wise because of some other properties 
and conditions of these same kinds of people.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“And so, my friend, we will expect the individual like- 
wise, having these same qualities in his own soul, rightly 
to be thought suitable for the same names as the state, 
since he exhibits the same conditions as they do.” 

“That has to be entirely so,” he said. 
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“Ah, there is once again a minor problem, my dear 
fellow, we have hit upon as regards the soul: whether it has 
these three qualities in itself or not.” 

“I don’t think we’ve found a minor one at all,” he said. 
“Perhaps, Socrates, the saying is true, ‘good things are 
difficult.’” 

“So it seems,” I said, “but you know well what I be- 
lieve, Glaucon. We shall never get this precisely from such 
methods as we have been using in our discussion. The way 
leading to it is different, longer and more extensive, al- 
though it is perhaps in keeping with what we've already 
discussed and examined.” 

“Are we not to be content with that?” he asked. “It 
would be quite sufficient for me under the present cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Well then,” I said, “it will certainly do for me.” 

“So don’t flag!” he said, “carry on with your inquiry.” 

“Is it not essential,” I said, “that we agree on this at 
least: that there are the same concepts and character in 
each of us as in the state? I don’t think they could get there 
any other way: for it would be ridiculous to think that pas- 
sion did not occur in our states from individuals who are 
indeed the origin of it, such as across Thrace and Scythia 
and to some extent in the areas to the north; or love of 
learning, which one would claim originated particularly in 


tripartite schema, established for the state, can be applied to the 
individual soul (the second part of the plan outlined way back at 
368c). The validity of the analogy is vital for Plato’s whole argu- 
ment (see further the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (iii)). 
As usual, the irony appears to pass S.’s respondent by (c7). 
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the area around us; or the love of money, which one would 
say belongs not least to the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. "#6 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“So this is the way it is,” I said, “and it’s not difficult to 
discover.” 

“No, indeed” 

“This is now the problem, whether we carry out our 
separate activities with the same faculty, or if there are 
three of them, and we carry out one with one, another with 
another: that is, use one to learn, another when we be- 
come inwardly angry, and again a third when we desire the 
pleasures of food and sex and all those things akin to these. 
Or do we do each of these things one by one with the 
whole soul whenever we set about them? That is what will 
be difficult to determine in a way that is in keeping with 
our argument.” 

“T think so too,” he said. 

“Then let’s attempt to define whether they are the same 
as each other or different.” 

“How?” 

“It is clear that the same faculty cannot do opposite 
things nor experience them in the same respect and in 
relation to the same part all at the same time,*’ so that if 
we find these things happening in them I think that we 
shall know that is was not the same thing, but several 
parts.” 


tion, which subsequently became formalized in logic by Aristotle 
(Int. 17a36-37, Met. 1005b22). The subsequent qualifications 
here made concerning time and respect (cl0ff.) reflect answers 
to common earlier sophistic quibbles, e.g., Ewthyd. 276-77. 
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“All right.” 

“Consider now what I am saying.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Is it possible for an object to be stationary and to move 
at the same time in the same respect?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then let’s agree more precisely to make sure that we 
don’t get into a wrangle somewhere along the line. For if 
one were to say that a man who while standing still, but 
moving his hands and head, is still and moving at the same 
time, I don’t think we would concede that we should ex- 
press it like this, but say that part of him stays still, part of 
him moves: isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“So too, if he who says this took his ingenuity still fur- 
ther, quibbling that spinning tops, at any rate, are com- 
pletely at rest and moving at the same time when they spin 
but have their pivot fixed on the same spot, or that this 
holds of anything else that goes round in a circle on the 
same spot, we would not agree, because it is not in the 
same respects of themselves that such objects are remain- 
ing still and revolving at that moment; but we would say 
that they have within them the vertical and the circumfer- 
ence and that with respect to the vertical they stand still, 
since they don’t lean in any direction, but with respect to 
the circumference they move in a circle. However, when- 
ever the axis veers to the right or left, or forward or back- 
ward while turning at the same time, then there is no way 
it is standing still.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he said. 

“Then no argument of this kind will put us off, and 
moreover it will not persuade us in any way that one and 
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the same thing would ever undergo, be or even do oppos- 
ing things at the same time and in the same respect.” 

“It wouldn’t affect me, at any rate,” he said. 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “in order not to be forced to go 
on at great length about all such differences of opinion by 
going through them in detail and confirming that they are 
not true, let’s go ahead on the basis that what we've said 
before is the case, after agreeing that, if at any time it ap- 
pears not to be the case, then everything that results from 
our inquiry will have been invalidated.” 

“Yes, we must do that,” he said. 

“Would you maintain that assent and dissent, the de- 
sire to take something and the refusal to do so, attraction 
and repulsion are all types of mutual opposites,” I asked, 
“whether they are active or passive? You see I don’t think 
the latter will make any difference.” 

“Well, I would say they are opposites,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “would you not say that thirst and 
hunger and our appetites generally, and again our con- 
sent and will all belong somewhere to the same categories 
we've already discussed? For example will you not agree 
that the soul of someone who has a desire always longs for 
what it desires, or draws itself toward whatever it wishes 
to possess, or again in so far as it wants something to be 
supplied to it, approves this for itself, like someone making 
a request, reaching out for its realization?” 

“I would.” 

“Another point: shall we not assert that the lack of will 
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or consent, or desire will lead to rejection and repulsion 
from the soul and the opposite of everything we've just 
talked about?” 

“Of course.” 

“Shall we say that there is a category for desires of 
this type: the most obvious of these being thirst and hun- 
ger?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“One for drink and one for food?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then in as far as it is thirst, would it be for something 
more than that for which we say there is a desire in the 
soul? For example thirst is a thirst for a hot or cold drink, 
isn’t it, or for a lot or a little, or in short for a particular 
kind of drink? Or if some heat were present as well as the 
thirst it would arouse a desire for a cold drink in addition; 
and if there were cold, the desire would be for a hot drink, 
wouldn't it? If your thirst is great through the appetite for 
plenty, it will cause a desire for a lot; if there is little the 
desire will be small, won’t it? But thirst itself would never 
turn into a desire for anything other than what it was in- 
tended for by nature: a drink; and the same goes for hun- 
ger and food?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” he said; “each desire by itself is only for 
what is its natural object, but a desire for this or that sort 
is the result of things added.” | 

“Let no one protest,” I said, “that we have not thought 
this through, with the objection that nobody wants a drink 
unless it’s wholesome; nobody wants food that isn’t nour- 
ishing. Because, they claim, everyone wants good things. 
If therefore thirst is a desire, it would be a desire for a 
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wholesome drink, or what ever else is desired, and the 
game goes for the rest.”* 

“Well, perhaps the man who says this has a point,” he 
said. 

“But surely,” I said, “of things which are such as to be 
related to something, some are of such a kind as to be 
related to something else of similar kind, it seems to me; 
but others which are such as to be just themselves are 
related only to something else which is likewise just it- 
self.” 

“I don’t understand,” he said.*9 

“You do understand that ‘the greater’ is a comparative, 
such as ‘to be greater than something’?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Than ‘the smaller?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the ‘much greater’ than the ‘much smaller.’ Isn’t 
that the case?” 

“Yes.” 

“And also ‘the greater in the past than the smaller in 
the past’ and the ‘greater in the future than the smaller in 
the future’P” 

“But of course” he said. 

“It goes on: more in relation to less, double in relation 
to half and all such comparisons. Then again heavier in 
relation to lighter, quicker in relation to slower, and yet 


Greek in a7—b2). The argument proper is resumed at 439a9; in 
the intervening sections S. attempts to explain (with examples) 
logical distinctions between unqualified and qualified objects 
(see the example of knowledge in c6ff.), in order to clarify the 
idea that thirst as such is simply an unqualified desire for drink. 
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again hot in relation to cold and all those things such as 
these are like this are they not?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then what about knowledge? Isn’t it of the same order 
of things? Knowledge in itself is the knowledge of some- 
thing learned in itself, or of whatever one must take the 
object of knowledge to be, but a particular knowledge is 
of a particular kind of thing. I mean for example when 
the knowledge about how to construct houses originated 
didn’t it differ from other skills so as to be called ‘house 
building’?P” 

“Certainly.” 

“It was through being a particular kind of knowledge 
unlike any of the others, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Since it was knowledge of a particular thing, it became 
a particular kind of knowledge itself, didn’t it? And the 
same applies to the rest of the crafts and skills, doesn’t 
cr” 

“Indeed so.” 

“Then,” I said, “you can agree that this is what I meant 
just now,” if you do now understand, that of all the things 
which are related to something, those which are just them- 
selves are related to those which are just themselves, while 
those of a particular sort are related to those of a particu- 
lar sort. Now I am not saying in any way that knowledge 
shares the same qualities as the objects of knowledge such 
that the knowledge of health and sickness is healthy and 
sick itself, or the knowledge of good and evil is good and 
evil. But when knowledge came into being not just as 
knowledge of the thing itself which knowledge is of, 
but of a particular object, for example the healthy and the 
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sick, it became, as a result, a particular kind of knowledge. 
And this is what made it no longer referred to as simply 
knowledge, but as knowledge of a particular kind, that is: 
medicine.” 

“I understand,” he said, “and I think it’s right.” 

“Now as to thirst,” I said, “will you not propose that it 
js one of those things which is what it is by being related 
to something? Thirst is one of these, I imagine.” 

“I will,” he said, “it’s a desire for a drink.” 

“Is there then a particular kind of thirst for a particular 
kind of drink? But thirst of itself is for neither much nor 
little, good or bad, or in short for anything in particular; 
thirst pure and simple is for a drink pure and simple?”?! 

“J agree with you entirely.” 

“So the soul of a thirsty being, in as far as he is thirsty, 
wants to do nothing but drink, craves for it and hankers 
after it.” 

“That is quite clear.” 

“So if anything ever pulls the thirsty soul in a different 
direction there would be something else in it other than 
what is thirsty leading it like a wild animal toward a drink? 
I can assure you that, as we say, the same thing would not 
act in opposition to anything in the same respect of it- 
self, in relation to the same circumstances, at the same 
time.”°? 

“It certainly would not.” 

“Just as it is not right to say of an archer, I think, that 
his hands both thrust the bow away and draw it toward him 


quantity of) drink, which would bring in the reasoning part (see 


d4ff. ). 
52 See above, n. 47. 
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at the same time, but that one hand is the one that thrusts 
it away and the other the one that draws it in.” 

“Yes, I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So can we say that there are times when thirsty people 
don’t want to drink?” 

“Yes indeed,” he said, “a lot of people and fre- 
quently.” 

“What would one say about these people, then?” I 
asked. “That there is no urge in their soul to drink, but 
something which prevents them from drinking, it being a 
different force which overcomes that element which is 
doing the urging?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“So then, doesn’t the force which prevents such things 
come into play, when it does, as the result of reason? The 
pulling and pushing are additional forces which arise 
through afflictions and illness?” 

“It seems so.” 

“Not without reason,” I said, “will we claim that they 
are two separate forces, differing from each other, on the 
one hand in calling that part of the soul which does the 
calculating the reasoning faculty, and on the other where 
desires such as love, hunger, and thirst are found and 
which is aroused over other passions too, the irrational 
and appetitive, related to certain gratifications and plea- 
sures. 

“No,” he said, “we would think so with good reason.” 

“So then,” I said, “let those be two divisions we have 
distinguished in the soul; now, is the faculty of passion by 
which we grow angry a third one, or would it share its 
characteristics with one of the other two?” 
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“Perhaps the second one,” he said, “the appetitive fac- 
ulty.” 

“Well,” I said, “I once heard a story, and I believe it, 
that Aglaion’s son Leontius®? was coming up from Piraeus 
along the foot of the northern wall on the outside* and he 
noticed some corpses lying beside the executioner. He 
felt the desire to look at them at one moment and turned 
away in disgust at the next. For a time he struggled and 
covered his face; then, overcome by his desire he opened 
his eyes wide and ran toward the corpses. “Look for your- 
self, you wretches,” he shouted, “and fill yourselves with 
an image of the beautiful.” 

“Pye heard that one too,” he said. 

“Yet this story,” I said, “shows that passion some- 
times does battle with our desires, as one thing against 
another.” 

“Yes, it does indeed,” he said. 

“Don’t we see this in many places elsewhere,” I said, 
“when desires force someone to do things contrary to rea- 
son, he reviles himself and grows angry with the violent 
force inside him and, as if there are two parties wrangling, 
such a person’s passion becomes an ally of his reason? But 
when passion has made common cause with your desires 
to act against reason, when reason forbids—I think you 
would say that you deny such a thing ever having arisen 
inside yourself and I think you would say it had never hap- 
pened to anyone else.” 


were built to give Athens a strategic corridor connecting with its 
port, Piraeus. 

55 The executioner was presumably in the process of throwing 
the bodies into a pit (a deep ravine outside the walls). 
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“Indeed no by Zeus!” he said. 

“Then what about when someone thinks he is doing 
wrong?” I asked. “Is it not a fact that the more high- 
minded he is the less he is able to become angry, even if 
he is suffering from hunger and cold and anything else of 
this kind at the hands of that man who he may think is 
doing these things rightly and, as [have been saying, won't 
his passion not want to get aroused against him?” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“But what of when a person thinks he is being wronged? 
Does his spirit not seethe inside him, rage and ally itself 
with what he believes to be right? Doesn’t it suffer be- 
cause of hunger and cold and all such things, and, by en- 
during, overcome them without ceasing from noble acts 
until it achieves its end, or dies, or, like the dog called to 
heel by the shepherd, calms down and is brought back to 
itself by reason and so is pacified?” 

“I think it is very much as you say,” he said. “Moreover, 
in our state we make our auxiliaries, like dogs, obedient to 
our rulers who are, so to speak, shepherds of the state.” 

“Then you have grasped my meaning beautifully,” I 
said, “but I wonder if you have considered the following 
in addition.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“That the opposite of what we were just saying about 
the passionate part is true. For then we thought that it was 
something appetitive, but now we are saying that, far from 
it, in the struggle within the soul it is far more likely to take 
up arms on the side of reason.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 
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“Is it then different from it, or is it some aspect of the 
rational, so that there are two, not three faculties within 
the soul, one rational, one appetitive? Or, just as in the 
state, there are three classes which would hold it together: 
the moneymaking, the auxiliary and deliberative, so too 
in the soul passion is the third class which is naturally 
auxiliary to the rational, unless it is destroyed by a bad 
upbringing?” 

“It must be a third one,” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “if it is shown to be something other than 
the rational faculty just as it was shown to be different 
from the appetitive.” 

“Well it’s not difficult to demonstrate,” he said. “You 
can be sure to find this in children because at birth they 
are immediately full of spirit, but some seem to me never 
to have any share of reason, although most of them do 
sometime later.” 

“Yes, by Zeus!” I said, “well said. Again one can see in 
animals that what you were saying is true. In addition to 
all this and, as we said before, J think, Homer’s line will 
bear witness: 


‘He struck his breast and rebuked his heart’ 


for here Homer has clearly described the part which has 
calculated the better or worse course upbraiding the ix 
rational passionate part, as one entity upbraiding another 
separate one.” 

“You are absolutely right,” he said. 


be heard by the young. Here it serves as a simple illustration of 
interactions of different parts of the human soul. 
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“Well then,” I said, “I think we have just about man- 
aged to swim through that®’ and we are reasonably agreed 
that that there are the same classes, and the same number 
of each, in the state as in the soul of each individual.” 

“There are.” 

“And does it not now follow of necessity that as our 
state is wise and in what respect it is so, so the individual 
is wise in that respect also?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Is the state courageous in the same respects and man- 
ner as an individual, and do both have everything required 
for virtue in the same way?” 

“This must be so.” 

“In that case, Glaucon, I think we can agree that a man 
is just in the same way as a state is just.” 

“That too is completely inevitable.” 

“But surely at no point have we lost sight of the fact 
that the state with its three classes is just by virtue of each 
class seeing to its own affairs within it.” 

“No, I don’t think we have,” he said. 

“We must also remember that each of us too, in whom 
each of the faculties within him performs its own function, 
will be just and seeing to his own business.” 

“Yes, we must remember that,” he said. 

“Is it then fitting for the rational to govern, as it is wise 
and has forethought for the whole of the soul, and for the 
passions to be subject to and an ally of it?” 


57 The first appearance in Republic of swimming as a meta- 
phor for progress through argument, which becomes prominent 
later in the need to deal with the successive “waves” of argument 
(Books 5 and 6). 
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“Certainly,” 

“Then as we were saying,” won't a combination of the 
mental and physical make them harmonious, tuning and 
nurturing the one with fine literature and learning, relax- 
ing, encouraging and civilizing the other? with harmony 
and rhythm?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Indeed when these two have been nurtured in this 
way and have truly learned their own business and have 
been educated, they will take control of the appetitive side 
where the largest part of the soul is situated in each indi- 
vidual and is naturally most greedy for material things. 
They will watch in case, by being filled with so-called 
physical pleasures and becoming large and strong, it won't 
perform its proper functions and will attempt to enslave 
and rule the things that this very class should not, and 
altogether turn everyone's whole life upside down.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Then would these two be best,” I asked, “to guard 
against external enemies on behalf of the whole soul and 
body, one by its counsel, the other by its defensive mea- 
sures, following its ruler and carrying out the ruler’s inten- 
tions courageously?” 

“Yes, they would.” 

“Also, in my opinion, we shall call each and everyone 
brave in this latter part of his nature, when through pain 
and pleasure the spirited part of him keeps firmly to what 
he has been taught he must fear and what not, by the 
dictates of reason.” 


58 At 3.44 1le—-412a 


59 “The one . . . the other”: i.e., referring back to to logistikon 
and to thiumoeides (441e2, 5). 
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“That is right,” he said. 

“And wise in that small part which ruled® in him and 
passed on those instructions, that part moreover having an 
understanding of what is beneficial to each of the three 
classes individually and the whole of them in common.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then what about this: isn’t he called temperate by 
virtue of the friendship and harmony of these same parts 
when the ruling part and the two subject to it agree to- 
gether that the rational must be the ruler, and they do not 
argue with it?” 

“Temperance,” he said, “is certainly nothing other than 
this, in the state and in the individual.” 

“Well then indeed, as we have been saying repeatedly, 
it’s through this and in this way that the just man will be 
just.” 

“That has to be true.” 

“What then?” I asked. “Has justice in any way become 
blurred, so as to stop us seeing it as anything other than 
what we have discovered in our state?” 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“No, because we could make perfectly sure whether 
there is still any dispute about this in our soul in this way: 
by advancing commonplace comparisons to test it.” 

“Such as?” 

“For example, if we had to come to an agreement about 
that state and the man who was similar to it in character 
and upbringing. If such a man had received a deposit of 
gold or silver, would he seem the sort of person to steal it? 


60 Past tense, “because the instructions must be given before 
they can be obeyed.” (Adam, n. ad loc). 
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Who do you think would consider that he, rather than men 
not of this sort, would do such a thing?”®! 

“No one,” he said. 

“And in the case of temple robbery, theft and treason, 
whether in the private domain among friends, or at large 
in public, he would be excluded, wouldn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what's more, he would not be in any way untrust- 
worthy either as regards his oaths or other agreements.” 

“How could he be?” 

“Again adultery, neglect of one’s parents and failure to 
do service to the gods are characteristic of every other 

erson rather than such as one as this.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Isn’t the reason for all this that every one of his facul- 
ties within him is performing its own functions of ruling 
or being ruled?” 

“Yes, that and nothing else.” 

“Are you still looking for justice to be something other 
than this power which produces men and states such as 
this one?” 

“No, by Zeus!” 

“Then our perfect dream is realized, which as soon as 
we began to construct our state, we said we suspected 
would, by some divine guidance, result in the origin and 
a pattern of justice. ”6? 

“I agree with that in every way.” 


61 The trustworthiness of the just man in guarding deposits 
recalls Polemarchus’ attempt at a definition of justice in Book 
1.333c8. 

62 At 432d~33b4. 
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“And so, Glaucon, it actually was—and this is why it 
was so helpful—a sort of image of justice that it is right 
that a man who has an innate gift for cobbling should stick 
to his last and not do anything else, and a carpenter like- 
wise, and so on with the rest.” 

“So it would seem.” 

“And it’s true that justice, it seems, was something of 
this kind, but not something to do with a person’s external 
activities, but the internal ones, that are really to do with 
one’s self and one’s own functions. A man does not allow 
the individual faculties within him to get involved in the 
functions of others, nor the parts of the soul to meddle 
with each other, but he puts what are really his own inter- 
ests in good order, directs and disciplines himself, be- 
comes a friend to himself and arranges those three ele- 
ments together like, simply, the three defining notes of the 
scale, lower, upper and middle, and any others that hap- 
pen to lie in between. He binds these all together and 
from many elements becomes in every respect a unity, 
temperate and harmonious; then and only then should he 
act, if he is having anything to do with the earning of 
money, or looking after his physical needs, or any business 
of the state, or his own private business arrangements: in 
every one of these he evaluates them and calls his activity 
as just and fair which preserves and helps to complete this 
state of affairs. The understanding which oversees this 
activity he calls wisdom, while the unjust action is that 
which would continually ruin all this, and the belief which 
oversees it, ignorance.” 


63 The first mention in Republic of the key polarity “knowl- 
edge” (epistémé) and “belief” (doxa); see e.g., 6.506Ff. 
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“Socrates,” he said, “what you are saying is utterly 
true.” 

“Well then,” I said, “if we were to say we have found 
the just man and state, and what thing justice actually is 
in them, I don’t think we would be far wrong,” 

“No indeed, by Zeus,” he said. 

“Shall we say it then?” 

“Let's say it.” 

“So be it,” I said. “Now after that, I think we need to 
look at injustice.” 

“Evidently.” 

“So doesn’t it have to be infighting among these three 
categories: involvement in multiple activities, meddling 
in one another’s functions and insurrection of some part 
against the whole of the soul to take control where it 
doesn’t belong, whereas its nature is such that it should be 
tsubordinate to the ruling element}?°4 Something of this 
sort, I think, we will say, and that the confusion and drift- 
ing about of these is injustice, licentiousness, cowardice, 
ignorance and, in a nutshell, every evil.” 

“It is indeed,” he said. 

“So are doing wrong and being unjust, and again doing 
right in fact already absolutely clear, if this is what is meant 
by injustice and justice?” 

“How do you mean?” 


64 The text is corrupt, but the general sense is clear. Slings 
adopts the MSS readings. 


6rov Ò ad Sovvevew .. . övre ADF: TÔ Ò ov Sovdeve 
. ovre Burnet: alii alia 
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“The fact,” I said, “that they do not differ at all from 
healthy cases and diseased ones, since the one is physical 
and the other mental.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“Well I suppose that healthy activity promotes health, 
and unhealthy activity leads to illness.” 

“Yes.” 

“That means doing right leads to justice and doing 
wrong leads to injustice, doesn’t it?” 

“Of course it does.” 

“To create health is to make the parts of the body con- 
trol each other and be controlled by each other naturally; 
while to bring about sickness is caused when to rule and 
be ruled by each other happens unnaturally.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Consequently this means that to create justice is to set 
up the parts of the soul to rule and be ruled by each other 
naturally and injustice is to rule and be ruled by each other 
unnaturally, doesn’t it?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Then it seems that virtue would be a kind of health, 
beauty and good condition of the soul, while sickness is 
evil, a disgrace, a weakness.” 

“That is so.” 

“So too, good habits lead to the acquisition of virtue, 
bad ones to vice, don’t they?” 

“They must do.” | 

“Then what remains for us to do, it seems, is to consider 


65 Anticipated in Cri, 47d-e. 
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whether it is beneficial to do just deeds and cultivate good 
habits and be just, whether you are observed or not, or to 
be wrong and unjust, provided you go unpunished, and 
don’t improve by punishment.” 

“Well, Socrates,” he said, “the question now looks ri- 
diculous to me at least, now that both of these states are 
seen to be such as we have described them: if it seems that 
life cannot be lived when the natural condition of the body 
is destroyed, not even if you have all manner of food and 
drink, wealth and power, but that life would apparently 
still be worth living if one does whatever one wishes, any- 
thing except that which gets us away from evil and injus- 
tice and brings justice and virtue, and the natural state of 
that thing by which we live® is upset and destroyed.” 

“It is ridiculous,” I said, “nevertheless since we have 
got so far as to be able to see very clearly how things are, 
we mustn't flag and give up.” 

“Indeed, by Zeus!” he exclaimed, “the very last thing is 
to give up.” 

“Come on then so that you can see how many kinds of 
injustice there are,” I said, “or at least those that I think 
are worth looking at.” 

“I’m following you,” he said, “just tell me.”© 

“Indeed,” I said, “it appears, looking from a watch- 
tower, as it were, since we have reached this point in our 
discussion, that virtue has one form, but evil has countless 
forms and there are four of these worth mentioning.” 


eimantus in 2,357a—67e, which Glaucon, at least, now considers 
that S. has met with the soul/body analogy (a5—b4). 

67 J.e., the soul. 

68 For Glaucon as “follower,” see 432c3-4. 
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“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“There are as many varieties of constitutions of specific 
types, 1 said, “as perhaps there are varieties of the soul.” 

“How many?” 

“Five of each,” I said. 

“Tell me, what are they?” he asked. 

“I reckon,” I said, “that one variety of constitution 
would be the one we have already discussed, but it could 
be called by two names: when one man stands out among 
the rulers, it is called a monarchy; when there are more 
than one, an aristocracy.” 

“Thats true,” he said. 

“This then is one form I mean,” I said. “For whether 
there are several or only one in power, they could not re- 
move any of the laws of the state of any importance as long 
as they stick to the upbringing and education we have 
discussed.” 

“It doesn’t seem likely,” he said. 
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“It is this kind of state and constitution, and the corre- 
sponding kind of man, I call good and right. If this kind is 
right, the rest are evil and wrong as regards the internal 
administration of their states and the way they train the 
souls of their private citizens. They can be grouped into 
four types of deficiency.” 

“Indeed, which are they?” Glaucon asked. 

Well I was going to relate in order how I thought each 
of them had changed into different forms from each other; 
but Polemarchus, who was sitting a little distance away 
from Adeimantus, stretched out his hand and catching 
hold of his cloak by the shoulder from above he pulled 
Adeimantus toward him, and leaning forward whispered 
something in his ear of which all we heard was “Shall we 
let it go then,” he said, “or what?” 

“Certainly not,” said Adeimantus, this time out loud.! 

And I said: “What exactly is this you won't let go of?” 


assertive than his brother Glaucon, who at a6 appears prepared 
meekly to follow S.’s lead. Adeimantus and Polemarchus prevent 
S. from leaving the ideal constitution and passing on to others, a 
move which is now postponed until Books 8-9. Structurally along 
digression, Books 5-7 actually contain the philosophical core of 
Republic. 
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“You!” he said. 

“What?” I said. “What exactly do you mean?” 

“You seem to us to be losing your grip on things,” he 
said, “and you’ve cheated us out of an entire section of the 
discussion, not some trivial part of it, so as not to have to 
explain it to us: and you think you can get away with it by 
stating casually that of course as regarding women and 
children it is completely clear that the property of friends 
will be held in common,”? 

“Well, Adeimantus,” I asked, “wasn’t I right?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but this word ‘right’ as in everything 
else needs discussing: how is this common ownership go- 
ing to work? There could be many ways of doing it, you 
know. So don’t pass over the topic you have been talking 
about, as we have been waiting for some time thinking you 
would presumably make some mention of the procreation 
of children: how they will be born, and once born how they 
will be brought up, including the whole of this common 
ownership of women and children which you were talking 
about. We think, you see, that it has an important bear- 
ing on whether a state has been constituted correctly or 
wrongly: indeed it makes all the difference. So as you are 
now taking another constitution in hand before you have 
an analyzed these matters adequately, we resolved, as you 
heard just now, not to let you go before you’ve explored 
all these matters just as you did the rest.” 

“And you can take it that this gets my vote too,” said 
Glaucon. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Thrasymachus, “you can take 
it that this resolution has unanimous support, Socrates.” 


and S.’s complaint about “starting from scratch” (a8 below) sug- 
gests a new start reminiscent of the beginning of the dialogue. 
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“Think what you’ve done by laying into me like this,” I 
said. “Think of how much discussion about the state you 
are setting in motion again as if we were starting from 
scratch. And to think how pleased I was myself at how 
much ground we had already covered and delighted if 
anyone accepted what was said at that point and allowed 
jt to stand. What you have now demanded that I do, don’t 
you realize what a hornet’s nest of a debate you're stirring 
up? When I realized this just now, I let it pass in case it 
should produce a vast swarm.” 

“What of it?” said Thrasymachus. “Do you think these 
people have come here now to prospect for gold, but not 
listen to our discussion?” 

“Yes,” I said, “as long as it’s of a reasonable length.” 

“To those with any sense, Socrates, the whole of their 
life would be a reasonable amount of time to listen to 
such discussions,” said Glaucon. “But don’t worry about 
us; don’t fight shy of answering our questions as you ex- 
plain your views on what common ownership our guard- 
ians will have regarding the women and children, and their 
upbringing in their earliest years, and the intervening pe- 
riod between their birth and education, which certainly 
looks to be the most laborious. So try to explain to us how 
it should come about.” 

“It isn’t easy to explain, my dear fellow” I said. “It ad- 


5 A proverbial expression for people who ignore the matter in 
hand to go after more immediately attractive diversions. A char- 
acteristically forceful (and final) intervention by Thrasymachus; 
the expression, and putting the words into Thrasymachus’ mouth, 
recalls S.’s words at 1.336e4—9, where, in reply to Thrasymachus, 
he rates the search for justice above that for gold. 
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mits of many doubts: even more than the matters we dis- 
cussed before. For I can assure you that one might refuse 
to believe what we’re proposing is possible, and even if it 
were actually to turn out to be so, even here there might 
be disbelief as to whether it is for the best. For this reason 
{ feel a certain reluctance to touch on these matters in case 
the discussion looks like wishful thinking, my friend.” 

“Don't hold anything back. Your audience is neither 
lacking in judgment or trust, nor ill-disposed toward 

ou. 
And I said: “My dear fellow! Is your intention by any 
chance to encourage me?” 

“It is,” he said. 

“Well you’re actually doing the complete opposite,” I 
said, “because if I were confident that I myself know what 
Į am talking about, encouragement would be fine. Among 
intelligent people and friends I can be sure and confident 
that I know how to tell the truth about both highly impor- 
tant and personal issues. However when I’m not confident 
and at the same time I’m trying to find the right way to ex- 
press myself, as indeed I am right now, it is nerve-racking 
and tricky, not in fear of being thought of as ridiculous, for 
that really is childish; but afraid of being misled in the 
truth not only myself, but also, having dragged my friends 
down with me, I shall find myself in a position which is the 
last place in which one ought to be deceived. I bow myself 
down before Adrasteia,® Glaucon, because of what I am 
about to say. You see, I really do suppose it a lesser misde- 
meanor to become the involuntary murderer of someone 
than to lead people astray about principles of what is fine 
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and good and just. This then is a risk that it is better for 
ou to face among your enemies than your friends, so that 
ou do well to encourage me.” 

Glaucon laughed and said: “Well, Socrates, if we suffer 
any damage as a result of our discussion, we acquit you, as 
we would in a case of murder, as untainted’ and as no 
deceiver of us. So, take courage then, off you go!” 

“Well certainly in that case,” I said, “the acquitted goes 
away cleared of the charge, as the law says, and if that is 
reasonable in that instance, so it is in this one.” 

“Then go on,” he said, “on that assumption, at any 
rate.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “I must now go over some of the 
ground again which perhaps we should have discussed in 
sequence.’ Perhaps, after going through the man’s role 
thoroughly it would be right to go through the woman’s,? 
especially as that is what you are demanding. For men 
born and educated in the way we have discussed, accord- 
ing to our teaching have no other right to possess and 
make use of children and women than to follow that direc- 
tion in which we set them at the beginning. We tried, I 
think, in our discussion to set our men up as guardians of 
a flock.” 

"Yes. 

“Then let’s follow that by allowing them pretty much 


8 See 450a7—b3 and n. 3 above, for S.’s disingenuous excuse 
for postponing the detailed discussion. 

9 Possibly an allusion to the mimes of Sophron (fifth century) 
which were divided into male and female. 
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the same birth and upbringing and see whether or not that 
suits our purpose.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Like this: do we think that female guard dogs should 
join in guarding whatever the males do, take part in hunt- 
ing and do everything else in common; or should the fe- 
males stay indoors and look after the house, being incapa- 
ble, owing to their producing and bringing up the puppies, 
while the males do the hard work and have the entire care 
of the flocks?” 

“They should do everything together,” he said, “except 
that we treat the females as weaker and the males as stron- 

er. 

“Is it possible then,” I asked, “to use an animal for the 
same tasks if you don’t give it the same nurture and train- 
ing?” 

“No, it isn't.” 

“Then if we use women and men for the same job, we 
must also give them the same training.” 1° 

“Yes.” 

“We gave the men cultural and physical training.” 

“Yes.” 

“That means that in addition to these two sorts of train- 
ing, we must also give the women instruction in warfare 
and use them the same way as men in war.” 


sense. Aristotle notes this specific weakness at Pol. 1264b4-6, 
in the course of a wide-ranging criticism of Republic (Pol. 2, 
chs. 1-2). At 466d5-7 Plato appears to realize that the argument 
by analogy on its own is not adequate. On Plato and the role 
of women in the state, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 
2 (iv). 
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“That would seem a reasonable conclusion.” 

“Now,” I said, “perhaps many of the things we are now 
discussing which are contrary to tradition would look ab- 
surd if they are pursued in the way they are described.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“What do you think is the most ridiculous?” I asked. 
“It’s surely quite clear that it’s the women exercising naked 
in the gymnasia alongside the men, not just the young 
ones, but also those past their prime, like the old men at 
their training despite their wrinkles and the fact that it’s 
no pleasant sight; yet they love their exercise.” 

“Zeus, yes! That really would look silly in present day 
circumstances.” 

“Since we've started our discussion, we mustn't be 
afraid of the gibes from the smart set, must we: the many 
sorts of things they may say when such changes take place 
in both this kind of physical exercise and cultural activity, 
and not least in weapon handling and horse riding?” ™ 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Well, since we've begun our discussion, we must pro- 
ceed to the harsh reality of the law by demanding that they 
don’t give us their usual stuff, but be serious, and remind 
them that it is not so long since the Greeks thought it 
shameful and ridiculous, as the majority of foreigners do 
now, to see men naked, and that when the Cretans first 
began to exercise naked, followed by the Spartans, the wits 


taking over the running of the city and introducing common prop- 
erty. “Weapons handling” and “horse riding”; terms also used to 
refer respectively to the male genitals and sexual intercourse (see 
also 454el1). 
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of the day made fun of all this. Or perhaps you don’t think 
sop? 

“Yes I do.” 

“Well then, when it appeared better to those taking 
part in all this, I think, to undress rather than to cover 
up, then what was ridiculous to the eye vanished away 
when discussion of the matter showed it was best; and this 
showed that the man who thinks that anything other than 
baseness is ridiculous is a fool, as is he who tries to make 
a joke at the sight of anything except that of what is foolish 
and bad, and conversely, is serious about any mark of what 
is beautiful other than the good.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 

“We must agree, mustn’t we, in the first place on 
whether our ideas are possible or not, and allow for some- 
one fond of a joke, or someone serious minded who wants 
to debate whether female human beings actually have the 
natural attributes in common with the male sex for all 
activities, or none at all, or some of them, but not others. 
Then on the question of war, which group are they in? 
Wouldn’t it be best to start in this way, and so be likely also 
to make the best ending?” 

“Yes, very much so,” he said. 

“Are you willing,” I asked, “for us to debate against 
each other on behalf of the others so that the arguments 
from the other side don’t go undefended?” 

“There’s nothing to stop us,” he said. 


12 Thuc. 1.6.5-6 says that the practice was introduced by the 
Spartans, 

13 Putting the case for a hypothetical opponent is a rhetorical 
device used by Plato elsewhere, e.g., Resp. 1.365c7ff., Cri. 50aff., 
Tht. 166-67. 
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“Then let’s say this on their behalf: “Socrates and Glau- 
con, there’s no need for others to argue with you, since you 
yourselves agreed at the founding of the state which you 
were setting up, that every citizen must each engage in 
one job to which he is innately suited.’””“4 

“We did, I think; yes, we did.” 

“So are there not aspects where a woman is by nature 
completely different from a man?” 

“How can she not be different?” 

“So is it appropriate to assign different jobs to each of 
them according to their innate ability?” 

“Certainly.” 

“So how can you not now be wrong and contradict 
yourselves by asserting that men and women must do the 
same jobs despite being naturally very different from each 
other?’ Have you any defense against this, you splendid 
fellow?” 

“As this is out of the blue, it’s not very easy,” he said. 
“But I shall ask you, and I am indeed asking you to inter- 
pret our side of the debate as well, whatever it is.” 

“This is precisely what I was afraid of, Glaucon, when 
I foresaw this and many other problems a while ago, and 
it’s why I was reluctant to get onto the law about the pos- 
session of women and the upbringing of children.” 

“Zeus, no!” he said, “I don’t think it is easy.” 

“It isn’t,” I said, “I can tell you; but it goes like this: if 
you fall into a small swimming pool or into the middle of 
the greatest ocean, you swim regardless.” 


14 At 2.369e-70c 
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“Of course.” 

“So we must swim too and try to rescue ourselves from 
the argument, whether we're expecting some dolphin to 

ick us up, or some other unlikely form of rescue, mustn't 
weris 

“It looks like it,” he said. 

“Come on then,” I said, “let’s see if we can find the way 
out. We do agree that people of differing natural abilities 
must do different jobs. Men and women are different by 
nature. But now we are saying that these different natures 
must do the same job. That’s the case against us, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“My, what a wonderful thing the force of the art of 
disputation can be, Glaucon!” I said. 

“Why is that?” 

“Because,” I said, “many people seem to me to fall into 
it, even unwillingly, and think that they are not arguing, 
but having a conversation, because of their inability to look 
at the subject under discussion by dividing it up into cat- 
egories, but pursue literally the contradiction in what has 
been stated, practicing eristic and not dialectic on each 
other.”!6 : 

“Yes,” he said, “this fault indeed applies to many peo- 
ple, but you’re not saying this extends to us in our present 
discussion, are you?” 


as opposed to “having a conversation” (dialegesthai) or “dialectic” 
which is cooperative discussion aimed at discovering the truth. 5. 
is saying here that they are in danger of falling into disputation 
by arguing both sides of the thesis (that men and women can and 
cannot do the same tasks) without first sufficiently defining their 
terms, as S. goes on to demonstrate. 
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“Absolutely,” I said. “At any rate there is the risk that 
we unconsciously fasten upon opposing arguments.” 

“How?” 

“In that we are pursuing very boldly and contentiously 
on a literal level the idea that people of a different nature!” 
should not find themselves performing the same func- 
tions. But we did not consider at all what type of differ- 
ence and sameness of nature we had in mind and what was 
our aim in reaching a definition when we assigned differ- 
ent tasks to different natures, but the same tasks to the 
same nature.” 

“No, we didn’t take that into account,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “that means, apparently, that we can 
ask ourselves whether bald people share the same natural 
make up as those with full heads of hair, or the opposite, 
and when we agree it’s the opposite, if bald men are cob- 
blers we cannot Jet those with hair be cobblers, or if it’s 
those with hair who are the cobblers, we mustn’t allow the 
bald ones to be so.” 

“But that would be absurd,” he said. 

“Is it absurd for any other reason,” I asked, “than that 
earlier we did not specify in every sense those natures that 
are the same and those that are different? We only kept to 
that form of difference and similarity which directed us 
toward the functions themselves. We meant, for example, 
that a man and a woman whose souls have an aptitude for 
medicine have the same nature: or do you not think so?” 

“I do.” 


17 Reading Baiter’s conjecture rò rHv aAAnV dvow. For a 
defense of the MSS reading, see Slings, Critical Notes on Plato's 
Politeia, ad loc. 
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“Whereas those natures inclined toward medicine and 
those inclined toward carpentry are different.” 

“In every way, I would say.” 

“And doesn’t the same go for the two sexes, male and 
female? If they appear different with regard to some trade 
or other job we shall agree that we must assign them sep- 
arately, but if they appear to be different only in that the 
female conceives, while the male fathers the child, then 
we Shall say that nothing has yet been discovered to say 
that a woman is different from a man in relation to what 
we are talking about, so we shall still think that our guard- 
ians and the women should do the same job.”!® 

“Yes, rightly so,” he said. 

“After that then won’t we compel the person who holds 
the opposite view to instruct us on this very point: in re- 
spect of which skill or job concerned with running the 
state are the natures of a man and a woman not the same 
but different?” 

“That’s fair, at any rate.” 

“Perhaps then, as you were saying a little while ago," 
the other person too may say that it is not easy to give 
adequate expression to one’s opinion on the spot, but after 
some reflection it is not difficult.” 

“He may do.” 

“Do you want us then to ask the one who argues against 
this view to go along with us if we can somehow demon- 
strate to him that there is no job exclusive to women in the 
running of our state?” 

“Yes certainly.” 


18 For S,’s argument here, see the introduction to Books 1-5, 
section 1 (Book 5 (a)). 19 At 453c7-9. 
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ce 


Right, come on then,’ we shall say to him ‘give us an 
answer: was this what you meant by someone being natu- 
rally suited to a job, another not, namely that the first 
learns easily, the other with difficulty? That the first after 
brief instruction would be able to discover much tor him- 
self on the basis of what he has learned, but after long 
instruction and practice the other would not even keep 
hold of what he has learned? Again that the physical pow- 
ers of the first would adequately serve the needs of his 
mind, but those of the second man would hold him back. 
So are there any other factors than these by which you 
would distinguish the one who is naturally suited to each 
of these functions, and the one who isn’t?” 

“No one will disagree with that,” he said. 

“Do you then know of anything practiced by human 
beings in which the male sex is not superior to the female 
in all these aspects? Or do we have to string it out by 
mentioning weaving and looking after the baking and the 
cooking where the female sex has a reputation, though if 
outclassed, they are the most absurd of all?” 

“What you say is true,” he said; “the one sex is truly 
surpassed in everything, so to speak, by the other. How- 
ever there are a lot of women who are superior to men in 
a lot of ways, but on the whole what you say holds true.” 

“In that case there is no job among those who serve the 
state which is given to a woman because she is a woman, 
nor any to a man because he is a man, but the natural 
aptitudes are distributed similarly between the two sexes, 
and a woman has as much a share in all the jobs depending 
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on her nature as a man does, but for all of them the female 
is weaker than the male.”2? 

“Very much so.” 

“Shall we then give all the jobs to the men and none to 
the women?” 

“How could we?” 

“Well it’s possible, I think, as we shall see, that one 
woman may have a natural aptitude for medicine, another 
won't; one will be suited to the arts, but another one 
won't.” 

“Of course.” 

“Is one woman not suited to physical exercise and fight- 
ing, and another unwarlike, with no inclination for physi- 
cal exercise?” 

“T think so.” 

“What about this: is one keen on the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, while another hates it? And again is one spirited 
while another is lackluster?” 

“Yes, this is true.” 

“Then one woman can be a suitable type for a guardian, 
another can’t, or did we not select such a temperament for 
our male guardians as well?”#! 

“Yes we did.” 

“Then a woman will have the same nature in respect of 
becoming a guardian of our state as a male, except in so 
far as she is feebler rather than stronger.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Then we must select women of this kind to live in and 


ing the general point that the physical weakness of women is a 
relevant factor in all activities (see 451e1-2, 456a10—11). 
21 At 2.374e4ff. 
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protect the state together with men of this sort, if they are 
competent and share a similar nature.” 

“Very much so.” 

“That means we must give the same jobs to those of 
similar nature, mustn’t we?” 

“Yes, they must do the same.” 

“In that case we have come round to our previous posi- 
tion and agree that it is not unnatural to give training of 
mind and body to the females of our guardians.” 

“I agree in every way. 

“In that case we did not lay down the impossible, nor 
was it wishful thinking since the law we proposed is in 
accord with nature. But rather, what is currently done 
contrary to this is, it seems, turning out to be contrary to 
nature.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Now wasn’t our investigation to see if what we were 
saying was possible and the best.” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“And it was agreed it was possible?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the follow-up to this, that it is the best must also 
be agreed?” 

“Clearly.” 

“So then, with a view to producing a woman fit to be a 
guardian, one kind of education will not produce for us 
men and another women, especially since it is taking in 
hand the same nature in each case?” 

“No, itll be the same.” 
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“What is your belief about this kind of thing?” 

“Of what?” 

“Making the assumption that one man is better, while 
another is worse: or do you think they’re all the same?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“So, in the state we are setting up, who do you think 
will become better men, the guardians when they have 
received the education we have described, or the cobblers 
when they have been educated in shoemaking?” 

“That’s a silly question,” he said. 

“I realize,” I said, “but what of it? Compared with the 
rest of our citizens, are the guardians not the best?” 

“Yes, by a long way.” 

“And what about the women: won't they be the best of 
them?” 

“Yes again, by a long way.” 

“Is there anything better for a state than that its women 
and men turn out to be the best possible?” 

“No.” 

“And they will achieve this, won't they, as we described, 
by their combined education in cultural and physical ex- 
ercise?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then our proposal for what is lawful for the state was 
not only possible, but also the best.” 

“Yes. 

“Then the guardians’ women must strip off since they 
will be wearing virtue instead of clothes and they must 
take their part in war and all the other duties protecting 
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our state: that’s all they must do. But the lighter of these 
same duties must be given to the women rather than the 
men on account of the weakness of the sex. But the man 
who laughs at the women naked, who are exercising for 
the best of reasons, ‘reaping the unripe fruit of laughter’s 
wisdom,” knows nothing, so it seems, of what he is laugh- 
ing at or even what he is doing. For this is the finest saying 
that has and ever will be expressed, that what is beneficial 
is fine, what is harmful is shameful.” 

“I agree in every way.” 

“Are we to say then that we are escaping safely through 
one wave, as it were, in discussing the law on women, so 
as not to be wholly engulfed by proposing that our male 
and female guardians must perform all their duties in 
common but only where the argument is consistent with 
itself in stating that this is possible and beneficial?” 

“Indeed,” he said, “that’s no small breaker you've es- 
caped.” 

“You'll say it’s no big wave,” J said, “when you see what 
follows.”23 

“Go on, tell me: let me see,” he said. 

“I think the following law is the natural consequence 
of this and all preceding laws.” 

“What?” 

“These women shall all be the common property of all 


waves “trikumia” (472a4) (i.e., difficult and controversial ideas) 
they have to “swim through” in this part of Republic, of which 
they have just surmounted the first. For the second, see immedi- 
ately below at 457d, and for the third and biggest, see 473c-d. On 
the “waves” as arguments, see further the introduction to Books 
1-5, section 1 {Book 5 (b)). 
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the men: none shall live with any man privately. Their 

children too shall be held in common and no parent 

will know his or her offspring, nor any child his or her 
arent.” 

“This is far greater than the previous point,” he said, 
“when it comes to challenging our incredulity as to what 
is possible and what is beneficial.” 

“I don’t think there would be any argument about the 
benefit of it,” I said, “that sharing wives and children is not 
the greatest benefit—if it is indeed possible. But as to it’s 
being possible, I’m not sure it won't lead to a great deal of 
disagreement.” 

“There could well-be much dispute about both,”*4 he 
said. 

“You're giving us a combination of the arguments,” I 
said, “but I thought we would at least avoid one of them, 
if you agreed it was useful, and that would leave me to 
discuss whether or not it is possible.” 

“Well your attempt to get out of it didn’t fool me,” he 
said. “Go on, give me both arguments!” 

“{ must produce my defense,” I said, “but just grant me 
this: let me take a break, just as lazy people like to make a 
feast of 2 their thoughts when they are traveling alone. 
For these are the sort of people, I presume, who, not wait- 
ing to discover how their desires will be realized, abandon 
the subject so that they don’t have the bother of deliberat- 
ing what is possible and what isn’t. On the assumption that 
what they want does exist, before you know it they have 
worked out the rest and enjoy explaining what they will do 


25 For the metaphor, see 1.354a12. 
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once they have got it, thus making their already lazy souls 
even lazier. In the same way, I too am giving in to this 
weakness and am keen to postpone those previous points 
and look at them later to see in what respect they are pos- 
sible. But for the moment, having assumed that they are 
possible, if you will allow me, I shall examine how our 
rulers will administer them when they are in place and 
how they can be enacted in the most beneficial way of all 
for both the state and its guardians. This is what I shall try 
to discuss with you first, and the rest later, if you let me.” 

“Well I’m letting you,” he said. “Carry on with your 
inquiry.” 

“I think then,” I said, “that if our governors are going 
to be worthy of the name, together with those who are 
their auxiliaries on the same principle, the latter will be 
willing to carry out orders, while the former will be the 
ones who give the orders, partly by obeying the laws them- 
selves, partly by emulating them in ways we entrust to 
them.” 

“That is a reasonable point,” he said. 

“Right then,” I continued, “as their lawgiver, just as you 
chose the men, so you will choose the women to hand over 
to them, who as far as possible share a similar natural 
make-up. Inasmuch as they hold their homes and eating 
places in common, since none of them will have acquired 
anything of this sort through their own private means, they 
will live together and when they have of necessity mingled 
together in their physical exercises and every other aspect 
of their daily lives, I think they will be drawn together by 
their natural inclinations to have sexual relations. Or do 
you not think that what I am saying follows from this of 
necessity?”26 
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“It will certainly not be by geometric but by erotic 
necessity, which is likely to be keener to persuade and drag 
the majority of the population along with them,” he said. 

“True indeed,” I said. “But following on from this, 
Glaucon, it is not to be sanctioned in a state of happy 
people to have indiscriminate sexual relations with each 
other, or to do anything else whatsoever indiscriminately, 
nor will the government allow it.” 

“No, for it’s not just,” he said. 

“It’s clear that what follows from this is that we shall 
make marriage a sacred thing as far as possible within our 
powers: sacred marriages would be those which are most 
beneficial.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“How then are they going to be most beneficial? Tell 
me this, Glaucon: I see you have hunting dogs in your 
household and a large collection of fine birds. My good- 
ness! Have you paid any attention to their mating and 
breeding?” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“Of these, firstly, although they are true-bred, are there 
not also some which are born best of the breed?” 

“There are.” 

“So do you breed from all alike, or do you endeavor to 
breed as far as possible from the best?” 

“From the best.” 

“So what does that mean? Do you breed from the 
youngest, the oldest, or, as far as possible, those in their 
prime?” 
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“From those in their prime.” 

“And if this were not your way of breeding, do you 
think the pedigree of your birds and hounds would be 
much worse?” 

“I do,” he said. 

“And what do you think about horses,” I said, “and 
other animals? Or is theirs a different case?” 

“That would be absurd if it were,” he replied. 

“Good lord!” I exclaimed, “in that case we are going to 
need some top-notch rulers, my good friend, if this is also 
the case with the human race.” 

“But it is the case,” he said, “but so what?” 

“The fact is,” I said, “that they will have to use a lot of 
drugs. I suppose that if the body doesn’t need drugs, and 
the patients are happy to follow a diet, we consider even 
a less qualified doctor is adequate for it; but whenever 
medication is required, we know that we need a more 
enterprising doctor.” 

“True, but what is the point you’re making?” 

“It’s this,” I said: “there is every chance that our gover- 
nors will have to use frequent doses of lies and deception 
for the benefit of their subjects. We did agree, I think, that 
under the guise of ‘medicine’ everything of this sort is 
available.”?? 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“Now it seems that in sexual intercourse and child rear- 
ing this notion of ‘right’ occurs not infrequently.” 

“How do you mean?” 


27 On lies as “medicine,” see above, 3.389b. On the role of the 
“noble lie,” see 414b8ff. and the introduction to Books 1-5, sec- 
tion 2 (ii). 
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“From what we have agreed,” I said, “our best men 
should make their match with the best women as often as 
possible; but with men and women of lower status, it’s the 
reverse, We must nurture the offspring of the first group, 
but not those of the second, if our flock is to be of the 
highest quality, and all such goings-on must be kept hid- 
den from all but the rulers themselves, if indeed our ‘herd’ 
of guardians is to be free as far as possible from internal 
factions.” 

“That is absolutely correct,” he said. 

“Doesn't that mean we must legislate for some cele- 
brations in which we shall bring together the brides and 
bridegrooms and make sacrifices, and our poets will com- 
pose hymns suitable for the marriage rituals? We shall 
leave the number of marriages to the discretion of the 
rulers so that they can maintain the same number of the 
male population as far as they can, while keeping an eye 
on the effects of war and disease and all those sorts of 
things, so as to ensure that as far as it lies within their 
control, our state will not grow or diminish.”” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“We shall have to devise a clever system of allocation, 
I think, so that when each pair is formed, our inferior fel- 
low will blame his luck and not the government.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 


29 On the need to legislate for the ideal size of the polis, see 
above, 4.423b4. 
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“And 1 imagine we must give to those of our youngsters 
who show prowess in war as well as in other activities 
prizes and rewards, and especially more generous permis- 
sion to have intercourse with the women in order that 
there may at the same time be a pretext for as many chil- 
dren as possible being fathered by such men.” 

“That's right.” 

“Consequently this means that the constant supply of 
offspring will be taken under the wing of the authorities 
who have been appointed to take charge of such duties re- 
gardless of whether they are male, female or both, doesn't 
it? For surely the authority is distributed equally between 
both women and men.” 

“Yes.” 

“I think they will take the offspring of good parents to 
the public nursery to some nurses who live apart in some 
quarter of the city. But as to the children of the lower 
orders, including any of those of other ranks who are born 
at all defective, they will conceal them in some secret out 
of the way spot, as is appropriate.” 

“If the class of guardians is to be pure,” he said. 

“Then will these people also see to the feeding arrange- 
ments by taking the mothers to the nursery when their 
breasts are full, while taking every precaution to ensure 
that no mother sets eyes on her own child, and by provid- 
ing other women who have a supply of milk in case the 
mothers themselves are dry? Will they see to it that they 
will suckle the child for a reasonable period of time and 


30 A probable reference to exposure of infants, which was 
commonly used as a method of birth control in Greece (see e.g., 
Arist. Pol. 7.1335b). 
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then hand over the sleepless hours and all the other pain- 
ful duties to wet nurses and their helpers?” 

“You're making the rearing of children a great relief for 
our guardians’ wives,” he said. 

“As it should be,” I said. “Now let’s go through what we 
proposed in order. You recall that we agreed that these 
children must be of parents in the prime of life?! 

“That is true.” 

“Do you agree then that for women a reasonable period 
for their prime is twenty years, and for men thirty?” 

“Can you be more specific?” he asked. 

“For a woman,” I said, “she should start to produce 
children for the state in her twentieth year and go on to 
her fortieth. When a man passes the ‘utmost peak of his 
racing career’ he should father children for the state up 
to his fifty-fifth year.” 

“For both,” he said, “this is at any rate the peak of their 
physical and intellectual abilities.” 

“Certainly if anyone older or younger than these en- 
gages in fathering children for the community, we shall 
declare the offense neither sanctioned nor just, on the 
grounds that someone has fathered a child for the state 
who, if it’s not detected, will not be born under the protec- 
tion of the sacrifices or the prayers which priestesses and 
priests and the entire state offer at every marriage, that 
the offspring of good and beneficial parents may always 
become better and more beneficial to the state than the 
previous generation; instead it will be born in darkness 
accompanied by foul incontinence.” 


31 At 459b3. 32 Quoted from an unknown poet. 
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“Rightly so,” he said. 

“The same law applies,” I said, “if any of those who 
are still fathering children has intercourse with any of the 
women of marriageable age without being paired up by 
the authorities. We shall regard him as imposing on the 
state an unaccredited, unholy bastard.” 

“Very right,” he said. 

“When the women and men cease to be of the age to 
have children, we shall leave the men free, [ think, to have 
intercourse with whoever they wish, except with a daugh- 
ter, a mother or the daughter's children or the mothers’ 
mothers; and the women likewise except with a son, a fa- 
ther and their sons and fathers. In all these cases we shall 
have given orders that they are to be particularly scrupu- 
lous not to bring to the light of day even a single fetus, if 
it is born, but if one does force its way out, so to dispose 
of it®3 on the grounds that there is no means of bringing 
up such a child.” 

“That is reasonably put,” he said, “but how are they to 
distinguish fathers and daughters and those you have just 
mentioned from each other?” 

“There is no way it can be done,” I said, “but from the 
day any of them becomes a bridegroom, in the tenth or 
seventh month after that day, whatever offspring are born, 
he will call the males sons and the females daughters,* 
and they will call him father. They will call the children 


35 Reckoned in lunar months. Traditionally these were the 
months when an embryo was expected to be born alive (it was 
considered that a fetus of less than seven months would not sur- 
vive). 
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of children grandchildren and will be called grandfathers 
and grandmothers by them. Again those born at the time 
when the mothers and fathers are producing children they 
will call sisters and brothers so that they won't have sexual 
relations with each other, as we said just now. The law will 
allow brothers and sisters to live together, if the ballot falls 
out this way and the Pythian priestess gives her assent.” 

“That’s very right,” he said. 

“This then, Glaucon, is the sort of common ownership 
of women and children that the guardians of your state will 
have. Now the thing to do after that is to establish beyond 
dispute that it is consistent with the rest of the constitution 
and that it is by far the best arrangement possible, isn’t it? 
Or how shall we do it?” 

“Zeus! Let's do it your way,” he said. 

“Well this is the first step of our agreement, isn’t it: to 
ask ourselves what we can say is the greatest good our 
lawgiver must aim for when framing the laws for the con- 
stitution of our state, and what is the greatest evil; then 
consider whether what we have just discussed fits in with 
the footprints*® of what is good and not with our notion of 
what is bad?” 

“Yes, we must make a special point of that,” he said. 

“So do we have something which is of greater harm to 
our state than that which tears it apart and creates many 
states instead of one? Or do we have something good 
which is greater than that which binds the state together 
and unifies it?” 

“No, we don’t.” 


36 Plato maintains the tracking/hunting metaphor here (see 
above, 4.432c, and Book 4 n. 39). 
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“Does that then mean that the sharing of pleasure and 
pain binds the state together when all the members of 
the community*’ celebrate as far as possible and grieve 
in pretty much equal measure at the same gains and 
lossesP” 

“Yes, in every way,” he said. 

“Whereas keeping such feelings to oneself is divisive, 
when one group feels extreme pain and the other extreme 
joy at the same experiences happening to the state and 
those in it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t we always get a result like this whenever such 
sentiments are not expressed in unison within the state, 
but this is ‘mine,’ this is ‘not mine’ and in the same way 
this is ‘somebody else’s’?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“The states where the majority speak on the same sub- 
ject in the same sort of terms such as ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ 
are the best administered, aren’t they?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And isn’t it the one which most resembles a single 
person? For example, I imagine where we have a pain in 
one of our fingers, the whole relationship binding the body 
with the soul into one system of control perceives it and 
feels the pain as a whole with the part which suffers, and 
so we say that the person has a pain in his finger, don’t we? 
Again doesn’t the same argument apply to any other part 


S., in talking about the “community” and “citizens,” implicitly is 


little concerned with the third class of craftsmen and manual 
workers, 
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of a human being when part of the body is either suffering 
pain or finds relief through pleasure?” 

“It is the same,” he said, “and, to answer your question, 
the best run state resembles this very closely.” 

“I think that when one of the citizens experiences any- 
thing either good or bad, such a state will certainly claim 
that the experience belongs to itself and all of it together 
will join in the pleasure or the pain.” 

“It must,” he said, “if it is well ordered.” 

“It would be a good time to revisit our state,” I said, 
“and see if it, rather than any other, contains to the great- 
est degree what we agreed on in our discussion.” 

“Yes, we must” he said. 

“Well then, I’m sure other states have rulers and a 
citizen body just as this one does, don’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they will all refer to each other as citizens?” 

“Of course.” 

“But as well as ‘citizens,’ what else do the people in 
other states call their rulers?” 

“‘Masters’ in most of them, but in democracies they use 
just this term: ‘rulers,’”*° 

“And what about the ordinary people in our state? 
What do they say their rulers are in addition to being citi- 
zens?” 

“Protectors and helpers,” he said. 

“What do they call the citizen body?” 


38 Athenian democracy had nine archons (rulers) in the fifth 
and fourth centuries, more accurately termed “magistrates,” cho- 
sen by lot to serve for a fixed term, as opposed to autocratic rulers: 
“masters” (despotai). 
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“Their employers and providers.” 

“And what do rulers in other states call the people?” 

“Slaves,” he said. 

“And what do the rulers call each other?” 

“Fellow rulers,” he said. 

“And in our state?” 

“Fellow guardians.” 

“Can you then say with regard to rulers in other states 
whether any of them can refer to one of their fellow rulers 
as a kinsman, another as an outsider?” 

“Yes, many could at any rate.” 

“So he considers the one who is a kinsman as related 
to himself and uses the term, and the one who is an out- 
sider as not related to himself?” 

“Yes,” 

“What about the guardians in your state? Is it possible 
for any of them to consider or address any of his fellows 
as an outsider?” 

“In no way,” he said. “You see everyone he encounters 
he will regard as either his brother, or sister, or father, or 
mother, or son, or daughter, or the children or parents of 
these.” 

“Absolutely right,” I said. “But now tell me this too: will 
you make them use only these family names by law, or 
must they also carry out all the duties that are associated 
with the names: as regards fathers, whatever the law com- 
mands by way of respect and care for fathers and the need 
to be obedient to one’s parents; or, if they were to act 
otherwise, it would be worse for them in the eyes of gods 
and men, as people doing nothing sanctioned or just? Will 
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you have these, or different reports from all the citizens 
constantly ringing in the children’s ears from their earliest 
years regarding whoever is pointed out to them as their 
fathers and other members of the family?” 

“It must be these,” he said. “It would be absurd if only 
the family names flowed from their lips without the obliga- 
tions that go with them.” 

“Then of all cities it will be in ours that people will unite 
in uttering the word we were talking about just now, when 
someone is doing well or badly, it is ‘mine’ that is doing 
well; ‘mine’ that is doing badly.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“We agreed then that having both pleasures and pains 
in common followed this teaching and saying, didn’t 
wep” 

“Yes, and rightly so.” 

“And therefore our citizens especially will share the 
same thing: what they call ‘mine’? And in sharing this they 
will thus also experience pain and pleasure to the fullest 
in common?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Isn’t the reason for all this the common ownership of 
the women and children by our guardians, in addition to 
the rest of the constitution?” 

“Yes, that is very much the most important reason,” he 
said. 

“But then, we have further agreed that this is the great- 
est good for the state by likening the well-run state to the 
way in which the body reacts to pain and pleasure in its 
particular area.” 


39 At 462b4-c9. 
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“Indeed we were right to agree!” he said. 

“Then we have demonstrated that the source of the 
greatest good for the state is the common sharing by the 
auxiliaries of the children and women,” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“And what is more, we are now agreeing with what we 
said before. I think we agreed that, if they really are to be 
our guardians, they should have no private houses, nor 
land, nor any property, but should receive their subsis- 
tence from everyone else as their pay as guardians, and all 
consume it in common.”4! 

“That is right,” he said. 

“Is what I am maintaining not the case then: that what 
we agreed before and what we are saying now makes them 
even more true guardians, and prevents them from tear- 
ing the state apart by claiming as ‘mine’ not the same 
thing, but each one with a different ‘mine,’ with one man 
hauling off to his own house whatever he can get hold of 
away from the rest, another purloining whatever doesn’t 
belong to him, including another man’s wite and children, 
making pleasures and pains private experiences on the 
grounds that everyone is an individual. Shouldn’t they all, 
with one belief about their common interests, strive for 
the same thing as far as possible, and have the same expe- 
rience of pain and pleasure?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Then what about this point? Won't lawsuits and ac- 
cusations more or less disappear from among them be- 


40 Strictly speaking, auxiliaries and guardians (see a9 above), 
but auxiliaries are obviously at the front of Plato's mind, as being 


more likely to be of breeding age. 4) At 3.41 6d3ff. 
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cause no one has any private possessions apart from his 
own body: everything else is shared? Consequently, it is 
possible for them to be free of internal factions; the sort 
of things at any rate that people quarrel over because of 
the possession of money, children and relatives.” 

“It’s absolutely certain they'll be free of those,” he 
said. 

“And again there would be no legal actions for violence 
or assault among them. I’m sure we shall declare that it is 
good and right for people to defend themselves against 
others of their own age-group by maintaining that it is 
essential for them to keep themselves physically fit.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“This law is also correct for the following reason,” I 
said: “if anyone were to be angry with another, by satisfy- 
ing his feelings in such a manner he would be less likely 
to move on to a more serious dispute.” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“Now, it will be laid down that an older man will control 
and punish all the younger ones.” 

“Clearly.” 

“And again, as is reasonable, a younger man, unless 
ordered to do so by the governors, will never make any 
attempt to strike an elder, or commit any other sort of 
violence against him, and I don’t think he will show him 
disrespect in any other way. For there are two preventa- 
tives: fear and shame. Shame prevents them from laying 
hands on their parents, fear that the others will come to 
the aid of the victim, some as sons, others a as brothers, yet 
others as fathers.” 

“That’s how it ends up,” he said. 
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“Indeed as a result of the laws, the people will live at 
peace with one another in all respects, won’t they?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“And furthermore if these people are not disputing 
among themselves, there is no danger that the rest of the 
state will ever find themselves at variance with them or 
among themselves.” 

“They certainly won't.” 

“I hesitate even to mention the pettiest of the bad 
points which they would be rid of, as they are so unseemly: 
the poor maintaining their flattery of the rich, the diffi- 
culties and pains they have to face up to when bringing up 
their children and earning money for the essential upkeep 
of the family, some of which they borrow, some they de- 
fault on payment, depositing with wives and slaves all 
they provide, handing it over to them to manage, What 
they go through in these transactions and how much, my 
friend, is all perfectly clear and sordid, and not worth 
mentioning.” 

“Yes, it’s clear even to a blind man,” he said. 

“Truly they will be rid of these problems; they will seek 
out a life more full of blessings than the most blessed life 
of Olympic victors.” 

“In what way?” 

“Surely, because those men are considered blessed be- 
cause of only a small part of what the latter enjoy. Not only 
is the victory of these people finer, but their upkeep at 
public expense is more complete: for they win a victory 


asserts his greater right to such an honor in return for what he 
claims as his moral guidance of Athens. 
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which is their protection of the whole state. Their garland 
of victory is that they and their children are well provided 
with food and all the other necessities of life, and they 
receive honors from their own state while they live and 
enjoy a worthy burial when they die.” 

“And very good rewards they are too,” he said. 

“So do you recall,” I asked, “that in our earlier dis- 
cussion the argument—-I don’t know whose**—rebuked 
us for not making our guardians happy, since, while they 
could have everything that the citizens had, they them- 
selves actually had nothing? However I think we said that 
should this crop up we'd look at it again, but for the mo- 
ment we are making our guardians guardians, and our 
state the most happy we possibly can, and not looking to 
make just a single group within our state happy.” 

“I do recall it,” he said. 

“What then follows? Hf the life of our auxiliaries! ap- 
pears to be much finer and better than the life of the 
Olympic victors, there’s no way it appears to be on the 
same level as that of a shoemaker, or any other manual or 
agricultural worker, is there?” 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“And yet, as we said before, and it’s right to repeat now, 
if the guardian is going to attempt to be happy in such a 
way as not to be a guardian even, and a life so moderate, 
secure and, as we described it, excellent, will not satisfy 
him, but instead some foolish youthful notion of happiness 
obsesses his mind and drives him with all his might to gain 


43 It was Adeimantus’ argument at 4.419a. 
44 This appears to imply the guardians also. 
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possession of everything that is in the state, he will recog- 
nize that Hesiod was truly wise when he said that some- 
how ‘half is more than the whole. ”® 

“If he takes my advice,” he said, “he'll stick with this 
life.” 

“Then do you agree,” I said, “that the women sharing 
with the men—which we have been through—educating 
the children and protecting the rest of the citizens, means 
that whether they remain the city, or go out to fight, they 
must share in the guard duties and join in the hunting, like 
hounds:** indeed share everything as far as possible in 
every way, and in doing so they will do what is best and 
not act contrary to the nature of the female versus the 
male or the natural relationship which the two sexes were 
born to share with each other?” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“So,” I said, “it remains to determine whether it is pos- 
sible for this partnership to be cultivated in human beings 
as in other animals, and if so, how.” 

“You've anticipated a point I was about to raise myself,” 
he said. 

“You see as regards those who are involved in war,” | 
said, “I think it’s clear how they'll fight.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“They will march out together and with them they will 
take those children as well who are well grown, so that, 
like the children of other workers, they can watch the sort 


dealing as it does with his quarrel with his brother Perses and his 
perception of the corruption of “bribe-eating kings” (dorophageis 
basileis). 

_ 46 See above, 451d. 
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of things they will have to work at when they’re grown up. 
In addition to watching, they will have to attend to and 
assist in all the duties of war and look after their fathers 
and mothers. Or have you not noticed in the craft indus- 
tries that those such as the sons of potters act as assistants 
and observe for a long time before they set their hand to 
making pots?” 

“Indeed {I have,” he said. 

“Are they then to educate their children more carefully 
than our guardians in their experience and observation of 
what is relevant to their future?” 

“No, that would be absurd,” he said. 

“And again every anima] fights better when its off- 
spring are present.” 

“That’s true, but there is no small risk, Socrates, if they 
are defeated, as often happens in war and their children 
are killed as well as themselves, that it will make the rest 
of the state unable to recover.” 

“You're right,” I said, “but do you think we should first 
prepare them never to take risks?” 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“What then? If they must face some risk, shouldn’t it 
be where they will be better off if all goes well?” 

“Clearly it should.” 

“But do you think it makes little difference and it’s not 
worth the risk for children who are to become warriors 
either to observe the business of warfare or not?” 

“No, it does make a difference in terms of what you’re 
saying.” 

“Then this must be our starting point, to make the 
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children observe warfare and also devise a means of keep- 
ing them safe; then all will be well. Isn’t that soP” 

“Yes.” 

“So first of all, their fathers, as far as human beings can, 
will not be ignorant but aware of which aspects of warfare 
are dangerous and which are not, won't they?” 

“That’s reasonable,” he said. 

“So they will lead them into some situations and keep 
them away from others.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And J imagine they will put them in the charge of 
leaders, not of the lowest rank, but those who are, by 
their age and experience, competent to be guides and 
escorts.” 

“Yes, that’s the way to do it.” 

“Yet the fact is, ’'m sure we'll agree, many things hap- 
pen to many people they don’t expect.” 

“Indeed they do.” 

“Bearing all this in mind then, my good fellow, our 
children must be provided with wings immediately, so that 
when necessary they can fly up and escape!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Horses,” I said. “They must mount as soon as they are 
old enough and when they have learned to ride, they must 
be taken to watch the fighting on horseback, not on fiery 
warhorses, but on the fastest and most obedient to the 
rein. In this way they will best observe what they are go- 
ing to have to do, and they will escape most safely, if the 
need arises, keeping pace with the older ones as their 
leaders.” 
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“J think what you’re saying is right,” he said. 

“Again, what about the business of warfare?” I asked. 
“How should the troops behave toward themselves as wel] 
as the enemy? Do you think my ideas are right, or not?” 

“Tell me,” he said. “What kind of things do you 
mean?” 

“If any of them have deserted the ranks, thrown away 
their shield, or done anything of this kind through coward- 
ice, shouldn’t they be demoted to workman or farmer?” 

“Indeed they should.” 

“Any who fall into enemy hands alive should be given 
to their captors as a gift for them to use the catch in what- 
ever way they want, shouldn’t they?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“When someone distinguishes himself and gains a good 
reputation, don’t you think he should be honored in the 
first place, while still on the battlefield, by his fellow youths 
and boys each in turn: or don’t you think so?” 

“I do.” 

“And what about shaking his hand?” 

“That as well.” 

“But there is one thing on which I don’t think you will 
go so far as to agree with me.” 

“What is that?” 

“To exchange kisses with everyone.” 

“By all means,” he said. “I'd even add it to the law that 
as long as they are on this kind of campaign no one whom 
he wishes to kiss may refuse, in order that, if any is in love 
with one of them, male or female, he may be all the more 
keen to win honor.” 
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“Good,” I said. “We have already said that more op- 
portunities for marriage will await the man who is good 
than for the rest, and that often more people of this sort 
will be chosen rather than the rest, so that as many chil- 
dren as possible will be born from this type.”“” 

“Yes, we did say that,” he agreed. 

“And there again according to Homer too, it is right to 
pay honor in such ways to those of our young men who are 
good. For Homer said that when Ajax distinguished him- 
self in war he: ‘was honored with whole slices from the 
chinet since this is the proper reward for a brave man in 
his prime as a result of which he'll increase his strength 
along with his reputation.” 

“This is absolutely right,” he said. 

“Then we shall go along with Homer in this regard,” I 
said. “Assuredly we too shall honor good men, in so far as 
they have shown themselves good, in all our sacrifices and 
such celebrations with songs as we have just been talk- 
ing about, as well as with ‘seats of honor, meat and many 
cups’ in order that, along with honoring them, we may 
train up brave men and women.” 

“Excellently put,” he exclaimed. 

“Well then: of those who fall in battle, shall we not 
agree first of all that whoever dies having won a fine repu- 
tation, is one of the golden race?” 

“They more than anyone.” 

“Shall we not go along with Hesiod then that whenever 
any of this race dies: 


48 I}, 7.321. “Good” (agathos) has, in the Homeric context of 


warfare, strong connotations of bravery. 
49 Hom. Il. 8.162. 50 See above, 3.415a. 
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‘Some become undefiled spirits haunting the earth, 
noble men, defenders from evil, guardians of articulate 
menr”? 

“We shall indeed.” 

“When we have consulted the god therefore over how 
we must conduct the burial of these marvelous super- 
human beings and with what distinctions, whatever he 
directs then that’s the way in which we shall bury them, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why shouldn’t we?” 

“And shall we attend to them for ever after like divine 
spirits and worship at their graves? And shall we show 
these same honors whenever any of those who are judged 
to have been outstandingly good in life die from old age 
or any other cause?” 

“That is certainly just,” he said. 

“Then what about the way in which our troops treat the 
enemy?” 

“What have you in mind?” 

“Firstly enslavement. Does it seem right for Greek 
states to enslave fellow Greeks, or, as far as possible, 
should they prevent any other state from doing so, and 
make a habit of sparing the Greek race, in order to avoid 
slavery at the hands of barbarians?” 


refers to a golden race of the distant past, the first and most 
blessed of the human races created by the gods. For daim6n as 
an individual guardian spirit, see Book 10 n. 52. 

52 Apollo. See 4.427c2 above. 

53 J.e., non-Greeks, Plato appears to have in mind a situation 
where Greeks are divided and therefore vulnerable to attack from 
foreigners (see Leg. 3.693a). 
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“Sparing them would be far and away the better thing 
to do,” he said. 

“Then they themselves should not acquire a Greek as 
a slave and should advise the rest of the Greeks to do the 
same?” 

“Very much so,” he said. “In that way, they would be 
more inclined to turn against the barbarians, and keep 
their hands off their own people.” 

“And what about despoiling the dead?” I asked. “Is it a 
good thing to strip the dead after you have defeated them, 
apart from taking their armor? Or is that an excuse for 
cowards not to engage with a fighting man on the grounds 
that they are doing something essential when they are 
poking about a corpse? And hasn’t many an army been 
wiped out as a result of this kind of plundering?” 

“Indeed.” 

“Don't you think it’s niggardly and moneygrubbing to 
strip a corpse and the sign of a petty womanly mentality 
to consider the body of a dead man as an enemy when his 
real enemy has flown away and left the instrument with 
which he was fighting.” Or do you think those who do 
such things are any different from dogs who are furious 
with the stones that hit them, but do not go for the person 
who is throwing them?” 

“There’s not the slightest difference.” 

“So we must abandon the idea of stripping corpses, and 
any hindering of collecting up the dead?”56 


56 Breaches of this important interstate observance were un- 
usual: Thucydides (4.97-101) tells of the Boeotians’ reluctance to 
let the Athenians bury their dead after the battle of Delium 
(424), 
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“Indeed we must, by Zeus,” he said. 

“There again I don’t suppose we shall carry off the 
spoils to the sanctuaries to dedicate them to the gods, 
especially those of the Greeks, if we have any concern for 
goodwill toward the rest of the Greeks. We should rather 
fear that in bringing such things from our own people 
some pollution may come upon the sanctuary, unless the 
deity somehow indicates otherwise.” 

“How very right you are,” he said. 

“What about the ravaging of Greek land and the burn- 
ing of Greek houses? What sort of things do you think your 
troops will do to their enemies?” 

“I'd gladly hear you expound your views on that one,” 
he said. 

“Well I can tell you I don’t think it’s right to do either, 
but it is acceptable to remove the year's harvest. And do 
you want to hear my reasons?” 

“Very much so.” 

“It seems to me that just as we have two terms: war and 
faction, so there are two terms which correspond to dif- 
ferences between the two. I mean the words ‘own’ and 
‘family’ on the one hand, and ‘someone else’s’ and ‘foreign’ 
on the other. The word faction is applied to one’s personal 
enemy, and war to an outsider.” 

“And there’s nothing out of the ordinary in what you 
say,” he said. 

“Then see if you think this is to the point: you see I 
maintain that the Greek race shares acommon culture and 
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is part of a kindred group,°’ whereas it is strange and for- 
eign to non-Greeks.” 

“Good point,” he said. 

“In that case we shall assert that Greeks fighting for- 
eigners and foreigners fighting Greeks both treat each 
other as enemies and are naturally enemies, and this kind 
of hostility is to be termed war. But whenever Greeks do 
this sort of thing to Greeks, although they are naturally 
friendly, in such a case Greece is sick and in a state of civil 
conflict, and this kind of hostility is to be termed fac- 
tion.” 

“I agree that this is how we should consider it,” he 
said. 

“Then take it that whenever such a thing arises in what 
we have now agreed is a faction and a city is in dispute, if 
both sides ravage each other’s land and burn down their 
houses, then the conflict is deemed to be accursed and 
neither side is patriotic: they would never be so brazen as 
to ravage their nurse and mother.** But it is reasonable for 
the victor to carry off the harvest of the loser and to take 
the attitude that one day they will be reconciled and not 
permanently at war.” 

“This is a much more civilized attitude than the former 
one,” he said. 

“What about this?” I asked. “The state you are founding 
will be a Greek one, won’t it?” 

“It must be.” he said. 


57 Not an original idea: for assertion of a common Greek cul- 
ture, language, and religion as a unifying rallying cry against “bar- 
barian” enemies, see e.g., Hdt. 8.144, Isoc. Paneg. 157. 

58 For the analogy, see e.g., 3.414e1-6. 
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“So the people will also be good and civilizedP” 

“Very much so!” 

“And won't they be friendly to all Greeks? And won't 
they regard Greece as part of their common heritage and 
share in the same religious rituals as the rest?” 

“Yes, most assuredly.” 

“So that means that they will regard their dispute with 
the Greeks who share their culture, as a civil conflict and 
not even refer to it as a war, doesn’t it?” 

“No, they won't.” 

“And they will approach the dispute with a view to 
reconciliation in the future?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then they will recall them to their senses in a kindly 
way. They won’t punish them by selling them into slavery 
or destroying their city, since they are there to correct 
them, not to be their enemies.” 

“That’s it,” he said. 

“Then being Greeks they will not ravage Greece, nor 
set their buildings alight. They will not accept that every- 
one, men women and children, in every city is an enemy, 
but that a few who are at any time hostile are responsible 
for the dispute. And it’s for all these reasons they will be 
unwilling to ravage their land, and destroy their houses, as 
most of them are friends, but will pursue their dispute to 
the point where those responsible are compelled to be 
punished by those who are not, but who are nevertheless 
suffering.” 

“I agree that our citizens should behave in this way 
toward their opponents, but behave toward foreigners as 
the Greeks do now toward each other,” he said. 
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“Indeed are we to lay down this rule for our guardians 
not to ravage land or burn down houses?” 

“We are,” he said, “and it is to hold good as the previous 
rule did. But the fact is, Socrates, that it seems to me that 
if anyone leaves it to you to discuss such things, you will 
never get round to mentioning what you put aside earlier 
in order to say all this, namely the possibility of this polit- 
ical system coming into being and how it could ever be 
done. Since I claim that, if it were to come about, every- 
thing would be good for the state in which it has come 
about, I also add what you are passing over, that they 
would fight very well against their enemies by virtue of the 
fact that they do not desert each other as they recognize 
and call each other brothers, fathers and sons. If, in addi- 
tion, the women also were to join in the fighting, whether 
in the front line itself, or drawn up behind, both to strike 
fear into the enemy, or, if there is ever any need for rein- 
forcement, I know that they would be unbeatable in battle 
in every way. I can also see whatever advantages they may 
have at home, which you have passed over. But as I agree 
there would be all these benefits and countless more if this 
constitution came into being, say no more about it, but let’s 
try to convince ourselves now on this one issue, that it is 
possible and how it is possible. Let’s forget the rest.” 

“Suddenly,” I said, “you have made as it were an inroad 
on my argument and you have no sympathy for my loiter- 
ing. For perhaps you don’t realize, as 1 have only just es- 
caped the two waves, that you are now introducing the 
biggest and most difficult of the three which, when you 
see and hear it, you will fully understand that my reluc- 
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tance was reasonable and I was afraid to argue such a 
paradoxical case and try to see my way through it.”°? 

“The more you talk like this,” he said, “the less we shall 
let you off for not telling us how this constitution can come 
into being. Come on, tell us and don’t waste time.” 

“Shouldn’t we first remind ourselves,” I said, “that we 
reached this point while looking for a definition of justice 
and injustice?” 

“We should, but what of it?” he said. 

“Nothing. But if we discover what kind of thing justice 
is, won't we be right in thinking that a just man will be no 
different from justice itself, but will be of the same nature 
in every respect? Or shall we be content if he is as near to 
it as you can get and shares its characteristics more than 
any others?” 

“We'll be happy with that,” he said. 

“It was in order to have a model,”® I said, “that we 
were looking for the actual nature of justice, and whether 
there could be a perfectly just man, and if there could, 
what kind of a person he would be: likewise with injustice 
and the totally unjust man, so that by examining them and 
what they would appear to be with regard to happiness and 
the opposite, we would be forced to agree about ourselves 
too, that whoever resembled them as closely as possible 
would have a destiny most like theirs. Our purpose was not 
to demonstrate that all this was possible.” 


sibility of his ideal state, as discussed in this and other passages, 
see the introduction to vol. 2, section 2 (iii). 60 For the sig- 
nificance of a “model” or “paradigm” (paradeigma) for Plato, and 
its relation to reality in the creation of his ideal state, see e.g., 
6.484c6 and the introduction to vol. 2, section 2 (iii). 
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“In that respect, you're right,” he said. 

“Would you, then, think an artist is in any way less good 
who painted a model of what a most handsome man would 
look like, and put all his skill into the picture as far as he 
could, if he cannot show that such a man could actually 
exist?” 

“Zeus no,” he protested. 

“What then? Were we not, as we said,®! in the process 
of constructing an image of a good state in this discus- 
sion?” 

“We were indeed.” 

“Do you then think that our discussion is any less well- 
conducted, if we don’t have the means to show that it’s 
possible to build a city as we’ve described it?” 

“Certainly not,” he said. 

“Then this is the truth of the matter,” I said. “Yet if I 
must also make an effort to please you by showing you 
where and in what respects it would be most possible, then 
you must agree with me the same points again with regard 
to such a demonstration.” 

“What are they?” 

“Is it possible something can be realized as described, 
or is it the nature of action to have less of a grasp on truth 
than words, even if some don’t think so? Well, do you agree 
this is right, or not?” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“Well then, don’t insist that I must show that the kind 
of things we have looked at in our discussion must come 
into being in reality entirely in the same way. But if we 
reach the point where we are able to find out that our state 


61 At 2.369a5ff. 
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can be organized as closely as possible to what we've de- 
scribed, we can say for certain that we have discovered 
that the conditions you have laid down can be met.® Or 
will you not be satisfied if you do meet these conditions? 
I certainly would.” 

“And so would J,” he said. 

“Our next step, it seems, is to try to look for and find 
whatever is badly done in our states today and which is the 
cause of their not being run in the way mentioned, and 
whether any slight change can be made for a state to match 
up to this model of a constitution: a single change most 
preferably, but if not, two, and if not that, then as few as 
possible and of the slightest effect.” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So then, by making one change,” I said, “I think we'll 
be able to show that there would be a transformation, but 
it would not be insignificant, or easy, but it would be pos- 
sible.” 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“Tm actually facing what we compared to the greatest 
wave,” I said. “Therefore it must be said, even if it'll swamp 
me, just like a wave, with ridicule and contempt. Take note 
of what I’m about to say.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Unless philosophers become kings in our states,” I 
said, “or those we now call kings and potentates genuinely 
and competently pursue philosophy, and political power 
and philosophy combine into the same thing, and the 


interlocutors’ assent as accepting authorship of his (S.’s) ideas (see 
Book 1 n. 76). 
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many natures of those pursuing exclusively the one or the 
other are of necessity excluded, there can be no respite 
from evil in the state, my dear Glaucon, nor, in my view, 
even in the human race.® Until then, this state which 
we've outlined in our discussion can never grow to its full 
potential, nor see the light of day. But this is what has been 
making me hesitate for so long, seeing that much will be 
said that beggars belief. You see it’s difficult to see that 
anyone, either as an individual or as part of the state, can 
achieve happiness in any other way.” 

He replied: “Socrates, you have uttered such words and 
arguments that you can expect very many, and no mean 
types at that, will tear off their cloaks, so to speak, and 
stripped, will seize any weapon that lies to hand and run 
at you with all their might in order to do dire deeds. Unless 
you can fend them off by your arguments and escape, you 
really will be mocked and punished.” 

“But aren’t you the one who’s responsible for this?” I 
asked.°4 

“And it’s a good thing I am,” he replied, “but don’t 
worry, I won’t abandon you. I'll defend you with every- 
thing I’ve got. I can do it with goodwill and encouragement, 
and perhaps I can answer your questions more suitably 
than anyone else.© Well, as you’ve got such an assistant, 
try and show those who don’t believe you that things are 
as you Say.” 


64 Literally true, in the sense that Adeimantus, and then Glau- 
con, insisted on S. “stirring up” the “swarm of arguments” at the 
beginning of Book 5 (450al1 0ff.). 65 It is certainly the case 
that Glaucon, although generally less assertive, is the most philo- 
sophically sophisticated of S.’s associates in Republic. 
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“I must try,” I said, “since it’s you who are offering me 
so strong an alliance. Therefore, if we’re going to escape 
somehow from the people you mention, it seems essential 
to me, with regard to the philosophers themselves, to dis- 
tinguish who we mean when we are bold enough to state 
that they must be our rulers, in order that, when they have 
been clearly defined, one can defend one’s view by dem- 
onstrating that it is naturally appropriate for some both 
to pursue philosophy and be rulers in the state, but not 
for others who should refrain from pursuing it and follow 
their leader.” 

“It would be a good moment to make the distinction,” 
he said. 

“Come on then, follow me and see if we can explain it 
adequately somehow or other in the following way.” 

“Lead on,” he said. 

“Do you need to be reminded,” I asked, “or perhaps 
you remember that whoever we claim is in love with some- 
thing must prove, if the claim is right, not that he loves 
one part, yet not another, but the whole lot.”® 

“It looks as if I shall have to be reminded,” he said, “as 
I can’t think of it at the moment at all.” 

“Someone else should have said what you are saying, 
Glaucon. It isn’t fitting for a man in love to forget that all 
those who are in the bloom of youth spur on and stir up 
the amorous lover of boys when they seem to him worthy 
of attention and loving embraces. Or is that not how you 
people react to handsome boys? One who is snub-nosed 
will be called charming and will be approved by you, an- 
other’s aquiline nose you say is regal, and another who 
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is in between the two most harmoniously proportioned; 
swarthy ones are manly, fair ones the sons of gods. Do 
you think that ‘honey-complexioned’ is anything but a fab- 
ricated name for a lover who glosses over and tolerates 
a pallid complexion provided it belongs to a boy in his 
prime? In a word, you put forward every excuse and make 
all the right noises to ensure you reject no one who is in 
the bloom of youth.” 

“If you mean to take me as your example of how lovers 
behave,” he said, “then I agree for the sake of our argu- 
ment.” 

“What about this then?” I said. “Don’t you see wine 
buffs doing the very same thing, chasing after every wine 
at any excuse?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“And you have noticed, I am sure, that if ambitious 
types can’t become generals, they take command of a trit- 
tys," and if they can’t be saluted by greater more august 
people, they are content to be hailed by inferior less 
exalted types, as they are obsessed by honor taken as a 
whole.” 

“Absolutely!” 

“Agree with this or not, whoever we describe as a pas- 
sionate follower of something, shall we say that he is keen 
on the whole of that kind of thing, or just on some parts 
and not others?” 

“No, all of it,” he said. 

“So shall we say a philosopher too is an ardent pursuer 
of wisdom: not for this aspect of it and not that, but for the 
whole of itP” 
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“True.” 

“And we won't say that he who is discontented with his 
learning, especially a youngster who does not yet have a 
rational understanding of what is useful and what isn’t, is 
a lover of learning or of wisdom, any more than we shall 
say that one who fussy about his food is hungry or desires 
food, or is a gourmet rather than a fastidious eater.” 

“And we'd be right not to do so.” 

“Now we would rightly call the person who is willing 
to sample all kinds of learning without qualms, who ap- 
proaches his studies with pleasure and cannot get enough 
of them a philosopher, wouldn’t we?” 

Glaucon said: “In that case there will be many strange 
people like this! For example I suppose all those who love 
spectacles are as they are because they delight in learning 
things, and those who like to listen are a very strange 
group to include among philosophers. They would not 
willingly go to debates and such activities, but just as if 
they’ve hired out their ears to listen to every chorus, they 
rush off to every festival of Dionysus whether in towns or 
in villages without fail.68 Are we going to refer to all of 
these as philosophers as well as others keen on learning of 
any sort, even those who practice minor crafts?” 

“Not at all,” I said, “although they do resemble phi- 
Josophers.” 

“Who do you mean then by the real ones?” he asked. 


festivals of Dionysus, held not only in Athens itself, but around 
other districts of Attica. The focus on festivals as the favorite 
pastime of the “sight lovers” (philotheamones) and “lovers of lis- 
tening” (philékooi) recalls Plato’s criticism of dramatic poetry in 
Books 2 and 3. 
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“Those who love to observe the truth,” I said. 

“That doubtless is right,” he said, “but what exactly do 
you mean?” 

“It’s by no means easy to explain to someone else,” I 
said, “but you I think will agree with me on this.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Since beautiful is the opposite of ugly, we have two 
distinct concepts here.” 

“Naturally.” 

“So, since we have two, each of them is one, isn’t it?” 

“That also.” 

“And the principle is the same with just and unjust, 
good and bad, and all other concepts, each one of them is 
an entity, but because of the combination everywhere with 
functions, physical forms, and with each other, each ap- 
pears to have many manifestations.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Now this is where I make the distinction,” I said: “the 
people you mentioned just now, those who are keen on 
spectacles, crafts and trades as one group, and on the other 
side, those with whom our argument is concerned, the 
only ones one would rightly call philosophers.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“I imagine that those who love listening and watching 
eagerly pursue beautiful sounds and colors and shapes and 
everything made up of such things,® but their minds are 


incapable of seeing and pursuing the nature of beauty it- 
self.” 


69 For example, plays and paintings. The following argument 
anticipates ideas pursued further in Book 10.600e4-601b4. 
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“Indeed, that is very much the case,” he said. 

“But those who can approach and see beauty and ob- 
serve it in and of itself will be few and far between, won’t 
they?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Does someone who believes in beautiful things, but 
who neither acknowledges beauty itself, nor is able to fol- 
low, if someone leads him to a knowledge of it—does he 
seem to you to be living asleep or awake? Look at it this 
way: isn’t it dreaming, whether asleep or awake, if one 
thinks that an object which resembles something is not a 
resemblance, but the actual thing it resembles?” 

“I myself at any rate would say that dreaming is some- 
thing of this sort.” 

“What about this point? For someone with the opposite 
view, who thinks something is actual beauty and that he 
can distinguish both the actual and those things that par- 
take of it, and doesn’t think that those things that partake 
of it are the actual thing nor the actual thing the things 
that partake of it, do you think he lives his life asleep or 
awake?” 

“He is very much awake,” he said. 

“So would we be right in saying that the thought of the 
one is knowledge because he knows, and that of the other 
is belief, because he believes what he does?””? 

“Certainly.” 

“What then if the latter were to become angry with us, 
the one we say has an opinion but not knowledge, and 


70 For doxa = “belief/opinion,” see the introduction to vol. 2, 
section 2 (i). 
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argues that we are not telling the truth? Will we have any 
way of soothing him and gently persuading him whilst 
concealing the fact that he is not well?” 

“Well, at any rate we must find one,” he said. 

“Come on then, think about what we’re going to say to 
him, Or do you want us to find out from him in the follow- 
ing way, by saying that if he knows something, then we 
don’t grudge him his knowledge, but we would gladly see 
that he knows something? Well, you tell us: does a person 
with knowledge know something or nothing? Now you 
answer my question for him.” 

“I shall answer that he knows something.” 

“Something that is, or not?” 

“Something that is. How could he know something that 
doesn’t exist?” 

“So are we satisfied that even if we look at this from a 
number of viewpoints, what exists entirely can be known, 
what doesn’t cannot be known at allP” 

“Yes, we're very satisfied.” 

“Well then, if indeed there is something such that it can 
both exist and not exist, would it not lie between what ex- 
ists pure and simple, and what does not exist at all?” 

“Yes, between the two.” 

“So, since knowledge is concerned with what exists and 
absence of knowledge necessarily with what does not, 
then something in between must be sought that is this 
middle ground between knowledge and absence of knowl- 
edge, if anything of that sort exists?” 

“Very much so.” 

“So, is there something we can call belief?” 

“Of course.” 
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“Is it some other faculty” than knowledge, or the 
same?” 

“It’s different.” 

“Then belief is formed for one purpose, knowledge 
another, each according to its faculty.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Knowledge therefore naturally relates to what exists, 
to know how what is, is? Yet if so, I think we should first 
make a distinction.” 

“How?” 

“We’ll say that faculties are a class of existing things by 
which both we and anything else are enabled to do what 
we and they can do: for example, I mean that sight and 
hearing are examples of these faculties, if you understand 
the type of thing I mean.” 

“Well I do understand,” he said. 

“Now listen to what my view is on this. In a faculty I 
do not see any color or shape or anything of the sort that 
many other things have which I can fix my gaze on to 
distinguish in my own mind that here is one group, here 
another. In the case of a faculty I can only look at it for its 
purpose and what it does, and that is how I call each of 
them a faculty; and the one which has the same purpose 
and function I call the same, and that which has a different 
purpose and function I give a different name. What about 
you? What do you do?” 

“I do what you do,” he said. 

“Good man! So let’s go back now,” I said. “Do you 


71 Translating dunamis = “faculty/function/power”; see below, 


clff. 
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agree that knowledge is a faculty, or what class do you put 
it inP” 

“The one which is the most powerful of all the fac- 
ulties.” | 

“What about this? Shall we take belief as a faculty or 
put it in another class?” 

“Certainly not,” he said “for belief is nothing other than 
the faculty which enables us to believe.” 

“But only a little while ago you agreed that knowledge 
and belief are not the same thing.” 

“Of course!” he said; “what person with any sense 
would ever put together the infallible with the fallible?” 

“Excellent!” I said. “Then we are clearly agreed that 
belief is something other than knowledge.” 

“It is indeed,” he said. 

“Then each of them, since it is a different faculty from 
the other, naturally deals with something different?” 

“It must do.” 

“Knowledge I take it is about what exists: to know 
about the nature of what is?” 

“XES: 

“Belief is for the purpose of holding beliefs?” 

es.” 

“Can it then know the same things as knowledge? And 
will what can be known and what can be a belief be the 
same? Or is that is impossible?” 

“From what we’ve agreed, it’s impossible,” he said. “If 
different faculties naturally deal with different things and 
both opinion and knowledge are faculties, each separate 
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from the other, as we are agreed, so consequently what can 
be known and what can be held as a belief cannot be the 
same.” 

“So if what exists is knowable, then what can be held 
as a belief would be something other than what exists, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, it would be something else.” 

“Is it then belief about what doesn’t exist? Or is it im- 
possible to have a belief about what doesn’t exist? Think 
about it. Doesn’t someone who has a belief apply that 
belief to some object? Or is it indeed possible to have a 
belief, but to have a belief about nothing?” 

“That is impossible.” 

“Well does someone who has a belief, have it about 
some one thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“But there again ‘not existing’ would be most properly 
described not as some single object, but as nothing.” 

“That’s true.” 

“But weren't we forced to concede that ‘not existing’ 
equals ignorance and ‘existing’ equals knowledge?” 

“Yes, and rightly so,” he said. 

“In that case one can’t have a belief about what exists, 
nor even about what doesn’t?” 

“No, one cant.” 

“So neither ignorance nor knowledge would constitute 
a belief?” : 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 


73 The idea that one can have knowledge or beliefs about that 
which does not exist was a puzzle much entertained by sophists: 
see Euthyd. 283aff. and Gorgias DK 82B3. 
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“Therefore is it outside of these, extending beyond 
knowledge in clarity, and beyond ignorance in obscu- 
rity?” 

“No, neither.” 

“Well then,” I said, “does belief seem to you something 
more obscure than knowledge, but clearer than igno- 
rance?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Does it lie within the two?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then belief will be between these two?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Didn’t we agree earlier” that if something could be 
shown both to exist and not exist at the same time, such a 
thing would lie between what exists pure and simple, and 
what does not exist at all, and there would be no knowl- 
edge or nonknowledge about it, but that it would appar- 
ently be the province of the midpoint between not know- 
ing and knowing?” 

“That is right.” 

“So now what we call belief has been shown to lie be- 
tween these two?” 

“It has.” 

“Indeed then it seems it would remain for us to dis- 
cover what shares both existence and nonexistence, and 
which cannot rightly be called purely and simply one or 
the other, so that if it is discovered, we would strictly 
speaking refer to it as a matter of belief by conceding the 
extremes to the extremes, and the middle to the middle. 
Or is that not soP” 

“It is so.” 
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“With these assumptions I will say: let the worthy man” 
speak and answer my question—the man who thinks there 
is nothing actually beautiful, and no Form® of beauty it- 
self that is consistent in the same respects, but thinks there 
are many kinds of beauty; someone who loves watching 
and never tolerates anyone who claims that the beautiful 
is an entity, and the same with the just and the rest like- 
wise. ‘I can assure you, my good fellow,’ we shall say, ‘out 
of these many beautiful things, is there one which won’t 
appear to be ugly; out of all just things, one which won't 
be unjust; out of sacred things one which won't be pro- 
fane?” 

“No,” he said, “but they must somehow appear to be 
both beautiful and ugly, and similarly with the rest that you 
asked about.” 

“And what about the many things which are doubles? 
Can they be seen as any less as halves than as doubles?” 

“No.” 

“Again big and small, light and heavy, whatever we 
mention is there any reason to give them these names 
rather than the opposite?” 

“No,” he said, “they will always have something of both 
in them.” 

“So is each one of the many things any more whatever 
one claims it is, than not what one claims it is?” 

“This reminds me of games of doubles at parties,” he 
said, “and children’s riddles about the eunuch: they ask the 
one about hitting the bat: with what and on what did he 


16 The first arguably technical use, in Republic, of idea = 
“Form,” “Idea” (see further Book 10.596a10ff.). | 
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hit it?” These things too are ambiguous, and one cannot 
be absolutely certain that any of these things exists or does 
not, either as both or neither.” 

“Can you make use of them then,” I asked, “or find a 
better place to put them than between being and not be- 
ing? For I don’t think they'll seem more obscure than not 
existing by involving some greater degree of not existing, 
nor clearer than existing by involving some greater degree 
of existence.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“It seems then that we have discovered that the many 
notions of most people about beauty and the rest are roll- 
ing around” somewhere between nonexistence and pure 
existence.” 

“We have.” 

“We agreed before, if something like this were the re- 
sult of our discussion, we would have to say that it was a 
matter of belief and not of knowledge. The one wandering 
about in the middle is caught by the middle faculty.” 

“We did.” 

“Then those who look at many beautiful things without 
seeing the beautiful itself, and are unable to follow anyone 
who leads them toward it, and likewise with many just 
things, not seeing the just itself, and so with everything 


eunuch (man/not man), bad eyesight (he saw/did not see), bat 
(bird/not bird), rafter or reed (tree/not a tree), threw and missed 
(hit/did not hit), pumice stone (stone/not stone). The riddle im- 
plies the potentially contradictory nature of language used to 
describe things in the world. 

78 For the metaphor see e.g., Phdr. 275e, there specifically of 
the unreliability of written words. 
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else: these people, we shall say, have an belief about ev- 
erything, but have no knowledge about that of which they 
have a belief.” 

“We must say that,” he said. 

“What about those, on the other hand, who observe 
each of these things in themselves, always in an unchang- 
ing state, shall we not say that they have knowledge, and 
not just belief?” 

“That is also necessary.” 

“Shall we then agree that these people both pursue 
eagerly and love the things of which they have knowledge, 
while the former do so over what they hold a belief about? 
Or do we not recall that we agreed that these people love 
and contemplate beautiful sounds and colors and such 
like, but cannot accept that beauty itself is something that 
exists?” 

“We do.” 

“Then we won't be too far out if we refer to them as 
‘belief lovers,’ rather than lovers of wisdom? And they'll 
be very cross with us if we call them so?” 

“Not if they do as I say,” he said. “It is not sanctioned®? 
to get upset by the truth.” 

“Then we must refer to those who pursue the individ- 
ual thing that exists in itself as lovers not of belief but of 
wisdom?” 

“Absolutely so.” 


80 Themis = “right by divine law.” The use of this word here 
suggests a gravity appropriate for the end of what has been a 
complex philosophical argument. 
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“Now we have got through some lengthy discussion, Glau- 
con,” I said, “we have somehow, with a great effort, estab- 
lished who are philosophers and who are not.” 

“Yes,” he said; “perhaps it would not have been easy in 
a shorter space.” 

“It doesn’t look like it,” I said. “To me at any rate it 
seems that we would have done it still better if we had had 
to speak only about this topic and not go through the many 
others that remain if we plan to examine what difference 
there is between a just and an unjust life.”! 

“Then what do we need to discuss next?” 

“What else but what comes next in order? Since phi- 
losophers are able to grasp what is eternal in all its as- 
pects, but those who cannot and wander about among 
many things that have many guises are not philosophers: 
which of these should be the leaders of our state?” 

“So how could we give a reasonable answer to this?” he 
asked. 

“By establishing as our guardians which of the two 
groups appears capable of protecting our laws and the way 
of life of our states.” 


l This has always been S.’s basic purpose, stated as far back as 
1.353e—-54a. 
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“That’s right,” he said. 

“Surely this much is clear,” I said: “whether a guardian 
who is watching over anything should be blind or keen- 
sighted?” 

“Of course it’s clear,” he said. 

“Do you suppose, then, that those people are any dif- 
ferent from the blind, who actually lack the knowledge of 
each thing that exists and have no distinct model of it in 
their soul and are not even able to contemplate what is 
truest, as painters do,? use it as a constant reference point 
and, studying it as accurately as possible, so establish the 
norms for the beautiful, the just, and the good, if they need 
establishing, and carefully preserve what has been laid 
down?” 

“Zeus, no!” he said. “There is little difference between 
them.” 

“So shall we appoint these blind people as our guard- 
ians, or rather those who know every individual thing that 
exists and don’t fall short of those others in experience, nor 
are they inferior to them in any other aspect of virtue?” 

“It would be foolish to choose anyone else,” he said, 
“unless they were lacking in these other respects, since in 
this, just about their most significant point, they would be 
outstanding.” 

“Shall we then discuss how these same people will be 
able to possess both types of qualities?” 

“Certainly.” 


only an analogy, does not correspond with the treatment of artists 
as “imitators” twice removed from the reality of the Forms, in 
Book 10.602ff. 
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“Well, as we were saying when we began this discus- 
sion,’ we must first learn their nature and, I think, if we 
can agree sufficiently on that, we can also agree that these 
same people can possess these qualities, and that in fact 
we must choose no one but these as the leaders of our 
states. 

“And how do we do that?” 

“Well, as to the natures of philosophers, let us agree 
that they are constantly devoted to that learning, which 
makes clear to them that part of existence which is eternal 
and does not wander round between growth and decay.” 

“Yes, let's agree on that.” 

“And their devotion is to the whole of it,” I said, “and 
they do not willingly pass over anything that is insignifi- 
cant, or larger, or of greater or less value, just like those 
we discussed earlier who are ambitious and lovers.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Now consider the next point, whether those who are 
to be the sort of people we were discussing must have 
something in their nature in addition to this.” 

“Such asP” 

“Not lying and under no circumstances be willing to 
accept falsehood, but rather detest it and be devoted to 
truth.” 

“That's fair enough,” he said. 

“Not only is it fair enough, my friend, but one who is 
by nature a lover of something is under total obligation to 
love everything that belongs to and is akin to the objects 


of his love.” 


3 At 5,474b3-c3. 
4 At 5.474d3-75b2. 
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“You're right,” he said. 

“Could you find anything closer to wisdom than 
truth?” 

“How could I?” he said. 

“Can a lover of wisdom and a lover of lies have the same 
nature?” 

“In no way!” 

“Then he who is truly a lover of learning must search 
for the whole truth right from childhood as far as possi- 


ble.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Yet going on from this, I think that we know that who- 
ever has passions that incline sharply toward one thing is 
weaker toward others, like a stream diverted from the 
main channel.” 

“Of course.” 

“If a person were a true philosopher and not a fake one, 
I think that when his passions have flowed into his learning 
and everything of this sort, he would be led to the pleasure 
of the soul by itself alone and leave aside those which arise 
through the body.” 

“Yes, that must be right.” 

“Such a person is temperate and not at all passionate 
about money. Why money and high expenditure should be 
a serious matter is a subject more fit for someone else to 
worry about.” 

“So it is.” 

“Again, I think we must also consider the following 
point when you are going to distinguish between a nature 
which is a lover of wisdom and one which isn’t.” 
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“What's that?” 

“You must not overlook any trace of illiberality. Petti- 
ness in my view is the extreme opposite to the nature of a 
soul which is constantly seeking to reach out for the sum 
total of things divine and human.” 

“That is so true,” he said. 

“Do you then think it is possible for the one who is 
high-minded and has the whole of time and existence in 
his view to regard human life as something great?” 

“No, that’s impossible,” he replied. 

“Such a person then will not consider death as some- 
thing terrifying either?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then it would appear that a cowardly and niggardly 
nature would have nothing of true philosophy in it.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“What then? Is there any way in which an orderly per- 
son, who is not passionate about money, or mean-minded, 
or a Charlatan, or a coward, can turn into someone who 
drives a hard bargain and is unjust?” 

“No, there isn’t.” | 

“And another thing: while you are looking at the philo- 
sophical soul and the one which isn’t, from earliest youth, 
look carefully to see if it is just and gentle, or intractable 
and undisciplined.” 

“T certainly will.” 

“And there’s something else I think you won't over- 
look.” 

“What's that?” 

“Whether he is quick or slow to learn. Or do you expect 
anyone to love something enough who does whatever he 
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does with painful effort and the little he achieves is done 
with great difficulty?” 

«That couldn’t happen.” 

“What if he were completely forgetful and couldn't re- 
tain whatever he learnsP Could he fail to be empty of 
knowledge?” 

“How could he fail to be?” 

“So if he toils without profit, don’t you think he'll be 
forced finally to despise himself and such activity?” 

“Of course he will.” 

“Then let us never count a forgetful soul among com- 
petent philosophers, but insist that the one we’re looking 
for be retentive.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Moreover, we would also agree that the unrefined, 
ill-formed nature would lead nowhere but to disorder?” 

“What else?” 

“Do you consider truth is akin to disorder, or propor- 
tion?” 

“Proportion.” 

“Then, in addition to everything else, lets look for a 
mind with a natural sense of proportion and grace, whose 
innate disposition will make it easy to direct toward the 
concept of every aspect of reality.” 

“Of course.” 

“What then? I hope you don’t think that the character- 
istics we have gone through are not essential and compat- 
ible with each other for the soul which is going to partici- 
pate competently and fully in reality?” 

“No, we have covered the most essential points,” he 
said. 
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“Is there any way then in which you would criticize 
such a practice which one would never be able to practice 
competently unless one were naturally retentive, good at 
Jearning, high-minded, elegant, a friend and kinsman of 
truth, justice, courage, and temperance?” 

“Not even Momus’ would find fault with something 
like this,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “when men of this sort have come to ma- 
turity in their education and in their time of life, wouldn't 
you entrust the state to them alone?” 

“And Adeimantus said: “No one could come back at you 
on any of this, Socrates. But the fact is something like this 
is what people experience every time they hear what you 
are now saying: they think that because of their inexperi- 
ence in asking and answering questions, they are being 
misled a little at each question by the method of argu- 
ment. With the accumulation of these little divergences 
the diversion is considerable by the end of the discussion 
and it seems to be the opposite of what was being dis- 
cussed at the beginning, just like being misled by those 
who are clever at draughts; those who aren't clever end up 
by being boxed in and have nowhere to move, so they too 
end up by being hemmed in; and as a result of this other 
sort of draughts, played with words, not counters, they 
have nothing to say since they are no more convinced 
that it leads to the truth.” I say this in view of our present 


ing agreed to the individual steps of the argument, is nevertheless 
not convinced of the truth of what S. finally asserts. But Adeim- 
antus also forces S. to turn aside, as it were, and meet the main 
objection that those who take up philosophy seriously are of no 
use to the state. 
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osition. In the present situation someone might say to 

ou that he can’t argue against each individual question 
theoretically, but that when it comes to facts he can see 
that whoever eagerly seizes upon philosophy—not those 
who do it when they are young as a set part of their educa- 
Hon and then drop it, but those who spend longer on it 
—the majority become really strange, not to say utterly 
depraved,’ while those who seem the most estimable nev- 
ertheless turn out to be useless to their states, because 
they have been involved in the practice you approve of.” 

“When I heard this, I said: Do you think then that 
people who say this are speaking falsely?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, “but Td love to hear what you 
think.” 

“You'd hear that they seem to me to be telling the 
truth.” 

“How is it right then,” he said, “to say that states will 
not be rid of evil until philosophers, whom we agree are 
of no use to them, rule in them?” 

“The question you're asking,” J said, “needs an answer 
in the form of an allegory.”!° 

“Really?” he said, “I didn’t think it was your practice to 
use images.” 

10 eikon = “image,” “likeness,” “simile”; “allegory” and “para- 
ble” are also translations which have been used, the translation 
here justified to some extent by the length and exact correspon- 
dence of the “image.” 

11 Adeimantus’ sarcasm here perhaps indicates Plato’s aware- 
ness of the difficulty of putting over some of his ideas in literal 
terms. 
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“Well!” I said. “Are you mocking me after landing me 
in an argument which is so hard to prove? Anyway, listen 
then to my allegory, to appreciate all the more how aptly? 
{ make the parallel. For the experience the best-educated 
have had in their states is so difficult that there is nothing 
at all quite like it, but in making the parallel and defending 
their cause one must draw from many sources, just as 
painters depict compound creatures such as stag-goats. 

Imagine, then, the following happening whether you 
are talking about many ships or just one. You have a ship’s 
master!’ who is bigger and stronger than all the crew, but 
he’s a bit deaf!4 and somewhat shortsighted, and his knowl- 
edge of seamanship is of a similar order. The crew are at 
loggerheads with each other over the way to navigate the 
ship: each thinks he should be captain!® although he has 
never been taught the skill, nor can he say who taught him, 
nor even when he learned. Not only this but they claim it 
can’t be taught!® and also are ready to cut anyone to pieces 
who says that it can. They constantly crowd around the 
ship’s master himself, begging him and doing everything 


ad loc.). The word can also mean “exact,” which is how it is taken 
here. The unusual word may indicate a (semi-apologetic) rejoin- 
der to Adeimantus’ sarcasm; “aptly” seems to fit the careful detail 
of the subsequent image. See also 8.553c3. 

13 naukléros: the person who owned and financed the ship, as 
distinct from the kubernétés (see below, n. 15). 

14 For the image, see Ar. Eq. 40—44. 

15 kubernétés, literally “steersman,” “pilot,” combining the 
roles of captain, helmsman, and navigator. 

16 As Plato himself argued (e.g., in Gorgias) with reference to 
the nature of ruling in an Athenian democracy: i.e., it was not a 
“skill” (techné) based on knowledge (episté@mé). 
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they can to get him to entrust the steering oar to them. 
But if they sometimes fail to persuade him while others 
succeed, these others they either kill or throw off the ship, 
and, befuddling the worthy!” master with mandrake,!® or 
alcohol, or something else, they take control of the ship 
and as they sail use up everything on board and drink and 
orge themselves as you’d expect men like this to do. As 
well as this they sing the praises of anyone who is clever 
enough to rally them to persuade or compel the master to 
let them rule, calling him a seaman, helmsman, someone 
who understands ships, while they disparage the man who 
can’t as useless. They have absolutely no knowledge of 
what a true captain is: that he must have a thorough grasp 
of the time of year, the seasons, the weather, the stars, the 
winds, and everything that is pertinent to his skills, if he is 
to be really fit for command, but as to how he will captain 
the ship (whether some want it or not), they do not think 
it is possible to gain either the skill or the practice of it, 
along with the art of captaincy. If this sort of thing goes on 
on board ship, don’t you think the true helmsman would 
really be called a stargazer!® and idle-talking and useless 
to them, by those seamen on ships which are manned like 
this?” 
“Certainly,” said Adeimantus. 
“I certainly don’t think you need an analysis of my al- 
legory,” I said, “to see that it resembles the attitude of 


17 gennaios = “noble,” frequently, as here, with ironic empha- 
sis; see Resp. 2.363a8, 8.544c6. 

18 An intoxicant. 19 metedroskopon: a frequent criti- 
cism, and, according to Plato, a popular accusation against S., 
alleged by him at his tria] (Ap. 18b, Pol. 299b). 
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states toward true philosophers, but you understand what 
Į mean.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said. 

“First of all, then, explain the allegory to that man who 
is surprised that philosophers are not valued in their cities 
and try to persuade him that it would be much more sur- 

rising if they were.” 

“Well, I shall,” he said. 

“And further that you are telling the truth when you 
sav that those most highly regarded in philosophy are use- 
less to the majority. However, tell him to accuse those who 
don’t use philosophers of being useless, not those who are 
educated. Indeed it is not in the nature of a captain to beg 
his crew to be commanded by him, or wise men to ap- 
proach the doors of the rich. But he who coined this clever 
phrase was lying; the truth naturally is that if a rich or a 
poor man fall ill, he must go to the doors of his doctor and 
everyone who needs to be governed should go to the doors 
of the man capable of ruling, and the ruler, if in truth he is 
any good, should not beg those he rules to be ruled by him. 
But you will not be far wrong in comparing our present- 
day political rulers to the seamen we were just talking 
about, and those they call useless and stargazers with true 
helmsmen.” 

“You are quite right,” he said. 

“As a result of all this, then, and in this situation it’s not 


easy for the best practice to be highly regarded by those 


rich than wise “because the wise spend their time at the doors 
of the rich” (Arist. Rhet. 1391a7—12). This is Plato’s second criti- 
cism of sayings of this poet, although here not named (see 
1.331d5ff.). 
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who practice the opposite. Philosophy gets the greatest 
and strongest abuse because of the people who claim to 
practice such things. These are the people of whom you 
say that he who indicts philosophy claims that most of 
those who resort to it are utterly worthless, while the 
highest-minded are useless, and I agreed that you were 
stating the truth, didn’t IP” 

“Yes.” 

“So have we finished discussing the reason why the 
educated are useless?” 

“Indeed we have.” 

“Do you want us to discuss the next topic: the reason 
the majority are necessarily inferior and, if we can, to try 
to show that philosophy is not responsible for this ei- 
ther?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Let’s hear each other’s arguments by reminding our- 
selves of the point where we discussed what kind of nature 
the man who is going to be fine and good”? must have from 
birth. First, if you remember, truth was his leading prin- 
ciple”? to which he had to devote himself thoroughly in 
every way, or else, as an impostor, he could have no part 
in true philosophy whatsoever.” 

“Yes, that was what we said.” 

“And isn’t this one point so very much contrary to the 
view about him currently held?” 

“Indeed it is,” he said. 

“Shall we not then be defending him fairly if we say 


aristocrat, adopted by Plato to represent the philosopher-ruler 
(see above, Book 4 n. 21). 
23 Stated at 485c3. 
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that as a true lover of learning, he was born to fight his way 
toward reality and not fritter away his time among those 
many individual subjects that are reckoned to be real; he 
moves on without losing heart or ceasing from his passion 
until he grasps the nature of each and every thing through 
that part of the soul which is fitted to grasp something of 
that sort through its kinship with it. Through this, after he 
has approached and immersed himself in what really ex- 
ists, and given birth to intelligence and truth, he may gain 
knowledge and a true life, and be nourished and so be 
relieved of his labor pains,24 but not before?” 

“Put like that, it would be most fair,” he said. 

“What then? Will this man have some claim to love 
falsehood, or the complete opposite: will he hate it?” 

“He'll hate it,” he said. 

“Indeed, when truth is the leading principle, I don’t 
think we would ever say that a chorus of evils flows from 
it.” 

“No, how could we?” 

“But a healthy, just character follows, accompanied 
also by temperance.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Furthermore, why must we necessarily compel the 
rest of the chorus of the philosopher's nature to line up all 
over again right from the beginning? I’m sure you can 
recall that it turned out that among them were courage, 
high-mindedness, aptitude for learning and memory, and 
when you interposed the point that, although anyone will 
be obliged to agree with what we say, leaving aside the 
arguments and looking at the actual people our discussion 
was about, he would claim that some of those he saw were 
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useless, and the majority were utterly evil. In examining 
the reason for this slander we have now come to the point 
of asking why are the majority evil, and for this reason we 
have again taken up the nature of genuine philosophers 
and defined it according to its essential meaning.” 

“That is the case,” he said. 

“So we must look at the ways this nature has deterio- 
rated, how it is utterly destroyed in most people, although 
, small number escape: those whom they call useless 
rather than bad. And after this we must go on to look at 
those that imitate this nature and who set about putting it 
into practice; we must see what the natures of souls are 
like which come to a pursuit which they are not worthy of 
and which is greater than they are; creating disharmony 
everywhere; in every way and among all men they have 
saddled philosophy with the reputation you mention.” 

“What are these ways of deteriorating you're talking 
about?” 

“I shall try to explain them to you,” I said, “if I can. I 
think every one of us will agree on the following: such a 
nature, one that has everything we have just called for in 
the person who would develop into a complete philoso- 
pher, rarely appears among human beings, and there are 
few at that. Or don’t you think so?” 

“Oh yes, definitely.” 

“Think how many great sources of corruption exist for 
these few.” 

“What are they, then?” 

“The most extraordinary thing of all that you'll hear of 
is that each one of the qualities in that nature which we 
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praised corrupts the soul which possesses it and drags it 
away from philosophy. I mean courage, temperance, and 
everything we discussed.” 

“That sounds extraordinary,” he said. 

“And then on top of this,” I said, “every so-called good 
destroys and tears it away: beauty, wealth, physical strength, 

owerful family links within the state, and everything con- 
nected with these things: you know the kind of thing I 
mean?” 

“I do,” he said, “and I'd love to learn what you mean in 
more detail.” 

“Well then, get the right meaning of all this, and it will 
be quite clear to you, and what I have told you about them 
won't seem absurd.” 

“How do you expect me to do that?” he asked. 

“On the subject of every seed or growing thing,” I said, 
“whether growing in the ground or living creatures, we 
know that any which does not get its proper food, or cli- 
mate or environment, the stronger it grows, the more it 
lacks these essentials. Evil is more opposed to good to my 
mind than it is to what is not-good.” 

“Of course.” 

“It stands to reason then, I think, that the finest nature 
in a more alien environment will turn out worse than an 
inferior one.” 

“It does.” 

“Well then, Adeimantus,” I said, “are we to agree that 
the naturally best souls which happen to have a bad up- 
bringing become particularly bad, or do you think that 


great wrongdoings and pure villainy are the result of an 
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inferior soul and not one from a vigorous nature ruined by 
its upbringing, while a weak nature will never be the cause 
of great good or evil?” - 

“No, it's as you say.” 

“If then the philosopher’s nature which we proposed 
happens to get the right teaching, I think, it will necessar- 
ily grow and attain the highest virtue, but if it is not sown, 
grown, and nurtured in the right conditions, it will attain 
quite the opposite qualities, unless one of the gods hap- 

ens to come to its rescue. Or do you too think, like most 
people, that there are some youngsters who are ruined by 
sophists, and that there are some sophists who, as private 
individuals, ruin them to a significant extentP2> Don’t you 
think that it’s those who make these sort of claims who are 
the greatest sophists, who educate most thoroughly and 
produce the kind of person they want, young and old, male 
and female?” 

“When?” he asked. 

“When many sit down together, in the assemblies, or 
the law courts, or the theaters, or the camps or any other 
public meeting place, and amid much noise they criticize 
those who say and do certain things, and praise those who 
say and do other things, both to excess as they shout and 
clap, and so on top of their noise the stones and the place 
where they are echo and double the racket of the blame 
and praise. Indeed, in such a scene how do you think a 
youngster’s heart, as the saying goes, would be affected? 
Or what kind of private education he has received could 
withstand this and, overwhelmed by such blame and 


25 I.e., individual sophists, as opposed to the sophistry of the 


masses. 
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raise, would not pass away borne downstream wherever 
it carries him? And will he agree with these people on what 
is good and what is shameful, will he adopt the same hab- 
its as they and become like one of them?””° 

“He will be under enormous pressure, Socrates,” he 
said. 

“What’s more,” I said, “we haven’t yet mentioned the 
greatest compelling force.” 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“It’s the one these teachers and sophists actually apply 
when they can’t persuade them by reasoning. Or don’t you 
know that they punish the disobedient with disenfran- 
chisement, fine, and death?” 

“Yes, they certainly do that,” he said. 

“What other sophist, or what kind of private argu- 
ments, could be held out against these and win?” 

“None, I suppose,” he said. 

“None indeed,” I said, “but even to try would be very 
foolish. For no other kind of character educated for virtue 
exists, nor has done, nor ever will,?’ designed to counteract 
the teaching of these people among men, my friend. As 
for the gods, let’s leave them out of the argument, as the 
saying goes. Now you should know for certain that in say- 
ing that it is the providence of the gods which saves what- 
ever has been saved and turns out as it should in the con- 
dition of society such as we have now, you would not be 
far wrong.” 


27 I.e., within the political world as it actually exists. On the 


realization of Plato’s Utopia, see the introduction to this volume, 
section 2 (iii). 
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“I don’t think any differently, at any rate,” he said. 

“And there is yet another point,” I said, “in addition to 
these which you ought to accept.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Each of those private individuals who work for a liv- 
ing, whom these people call sophists and consider as their 
rivals in trade, teaches nothing but the ordinary beliefs 
of the majority of people which they promulgate when- 
ever they meet together, and which he calls wisdom.” For 
example: if a person were studying the moods and appe- 
tites of some huge strong creature he was rearing, how he 
should approach it, and handle it, and when it is most dif- 
ficult, or most tame, and why this is so, on what occasions 
it usually makes the various noises it utters, and what kinds 
of sound, when uttered by someone else, calm it down and 
provoke it. Then when he has learned all of this by asso- 
ciating with the creature and spending time with it, he 
would call this wisdom and having established this as a 
skill he would turn to teaching it, knowing nothing in truth 
as to which of these beliefs and passions is beautiful or 
ugly, good or bad, or just and unjust. But he would label 
all these concepts according to the beliefs he had formed 
from the large animal, calling what the animal enjoyed 
good and what made it angry bad. He would have no other 
vocabulary to describe these things, but would call its 
compelling demands just and good, not having seen how 
far the nature of what is necessary and what is good in 
reality are different, nor would he be able to explain it to 
anybody else. I mean, in heaven’s name, if that’s the sort 


their abilities and influence, see Ap. 19d—20c.). Their influence is 
compared with the sophistry of the masses. 
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of person he is, wouldn’t you think he was a strange 
teacher?” 

“I would indeed.” 

“Do you think therefore that the person who considers 
it wisdom to have observed the temper and pleasures of 
many people of various sorts he has met, whether in paint- 
ing, or the arts, or in administering a state, is at all differ- 
ent from this man? Because that means that if one mixes 
with these people and shows them some poetry, or some 
other handicraft, or service to the state, making the masses 
masters of himself beyond what is unavoidable, he will 
be under the so-called necessity of Diomedes® to make 
whatever these people approve of. But that these things 
are truly good and fine, have you ever yet heard of any one 
of them producing an argument that is not utterly ridicu- 
lous?” 

“No, and I don’t think I ever shall!” he said. 

“Well now, having considered all this, call to mind our 
former point: is it possible for the majority of people to 
accept and consider that actual beauty, and not the many 
instances of it, or any actual concept, not the many in- 
stances of it, exists?” 

“Definitely not,” he said. 

“So its impossible for most people to be philoso- 
phers.” 


“It is.” 


30 An inescapable compulsion. Origin obscure. The scholiast 
derives the expression from an incident in which Odysseus bound 
Diomedes after the latter had attempted to kill him. 
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“And so those who pursue philosophy are bound to be 
disparaged by them?” 

“Yes, that must be so.” 

“And indeed by those private individuals*! who are 
eager to associate with the crowd and please it.” 

“That is clearly so.” 

“As a result of all this then, what sanctuary do you see 
for the philosophical nature so as to stand firm in its pur- 
suits and reach its goal? Consider this in the light of what 
we said before: for we agreed that an aptitude for learning, 
memory, courage, and high-mindedness are part of this 
nature. 22 

“Yes.” 

“Does that mean that such a person will be first among 
all from earliest childhood, especially if the body grows 
like the soul?” 

“What’s to prevent it?” he said. 

“Then his friends and fellow citizens will want to em- 
ploy him, I think, when he grows older to deal with their 
affairs.” 

“Of course.” 

“They will lavish attention on him with requests and 
honors, and anticipate and flatter his future capabilities.” 

“Well, that’s the sort of thing that usually happens,” he 
said. 

“What do you think then that such a man will do in such 
circumstances?” I asked, “especially if he actually comes 
from a large state and is wealthy and of high birth there, 
and yet again is handsome and tall? Won't he be full of 


31 See above, n. 28. 
32 At 487a above. 
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impractical expectations and consider himself potentially 
capable of dealing with the affairs of Greeks and foreign- 
ers as well, and will raise himself high over them and be 
filled with senseless conceit and empty thought?” 

“Yes, he certainly will,” he said. 

“If someone approaches a person with such a disposi- 
tion calmly, and tells him the truth—that he has no sense, 
but needs it, and won’t get it unless he works like a slave— 
do you think it would be easy for him to take this in through 
the great evils surrounding him?” 

“It’s hardly likely,” he said. 

“If then,” I said, “because of his fine nature and his 
natural familiarity with reason, he somehow has insight 
and yields and is drawn toward philosophy, what do we 
think those people will do, who think they are losing the 
use of this man and his company? Won't they press every 
means and every argument on him, to prevent him being 
persuaded, and to prevent the one who is trying to per- 
suade him from succeeding, and scheme against him pri- 
vately and publicly haul him into court?”*4 

“Yes, that’s absolutely bound to happen,” he said. 

“Is it therefore possible for such a man to be a philoso- 
pher?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then can you see,” I asked, “that ours was not a bad 


34 A probable reference here to S.’s fate at the hands of the 
Athenians at his trial for impiety (399). Xenophon, Mem. 1.2.12, 
suggests his association with Alcibiades, along with the sophist 
and oligarchic politician Critias, as key figures behind the charge 
against S. of corrupting the youth of Athens. 
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argument then,” that the very parts that make up a philo- 
sophical nature when wrongly brought up are the cause 
in some way of getting out of good habits, just as are the 
so-called good things, wealth and all such possessions?” 

“No, it wasn’t a bad argument, in fact it was right,” he 
said. 

“There, my good friend,” I said: “such is the magnitude 
of the ruin and downfall of the finest nature considered 
from the point of view of the best practice, a nature which 
is rare enough, as we claim. And indeed from such men 
come those who do the greatest harm to states and indi- 
viduals, just as those who flow in the other direction®® do 
good. But the petty nature never did anything great for 
any individual or state.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Indeed these people, those most suited to philosophy, 
fall by the wayside, and leave her abandoned and unwed, 
while they themselves lead a life that is neither suitable 
nor true; then others come in upon her, and abuse her 
unworthily, like an orphan bereft of her kinsfolk, and they 
attach such reproaches to her as you say her detractors do: 
namely, that of her consorts, some are worth nothing, 
others deserve every punishment.” 

“Yes indeed, that is what they say,” he said. 

“And they say it with good reason,” I said. “For other 
little men, seeing this territory which has become empty, 
though stuffed with fine names and pretensions, leap 
gladly from their trades into philosophy, like those fleeing 
from their prison cells to take refuge in the sanctuaries— 


35 At 491b—c. 
36 For the metaphor, see above, 485d7-8. 
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people who are actually most ingenious in their paltry 
skills. For it remains a fact that, set against the other trades 
and even though faring as it does now, philosophy retains 
a more magnificent reputation, desired by many with im- 
perfect natures whose souls are stunted and crushed by 
their labor, just as their bodies are maimed by their crafts 
and trades. Or is that not necessarily true?” 

“It certainly is,” he said. 

“Do you think these people are any different,” I asked, 
“from a bald little blacksmith who has made some money, 
has just been released from prison, has had a bath in the 
wash house, is wearing a new cloak like a bridegroom all 
dressed up, and, owing to his master’s lack of money and 
friends, is about to marry his daughter?” 

“There isn’t any difference at all,” he said. 

“What kind of children would you expect such people 
to have? Won't they be inferior bastards?” 

“They must be.” 

“What about this point? When those who are not worth 
educating approach philosophy and associate with it in a 
way that does not accord with her worth, what kind of 
thoughts and beliefs can we say they will produce? Won't 
they really be claptrap and not worth hearing, since they 
contain nothing genuine or related to true thinking?” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So it’s only a tiny fraction, Adeimantus, of those who 
engage in philosophy according to her worth that are left,” 


4 dov secl. Ast: a€vov ddyOuvijs A: dEvov ws adnOwis D: 
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I said: “either, I imagine, a type of high-minded and well- 
brought-up person who finds himself in exile, stays faithful 
to his nature in the absence of those who will corrupt him; 
or, when a great soul is born in a small state and takes no 
notice of the state’s affairs as being beneath him; and a tiny 
group, I suppose, is justified in turning away from some 
other trade which they justly regard as beneath them, and 
would approach her, as being ideally suited. There would 
also be our friend Theages’ bridle, as it were, as a restrain- 
ing influence: for him all other things have conspired to 
divert him away from philosophy, while nursing his sick 
body prevents him from getting involved in politics.2” My 
own case isn’t worth mentioning: my divine sign; I don’t 
suppose it’s happened to anyone else, or to anyone in the 
past. Now, those who have become part of these few and 
have tasted what a sweet and blessed thing they possess, 
have, moreover, seen the madness of the majority of peo- 
ple and the fact that no one does anything salutary, so to 
speak, for the state’s affairs, and that there is not even an 
ally with whom one could go to the aid of justice and res- 
cue it; but like a man falling among wild beasts who is 
neither willing to join them in their criminal activities, nor, 
as he is on his own, is capable of holding out against all 
their savagery, he would be killed before he could benefit 
the state or his friends in any way and would become use- 
less to himself and the rest. So taking all this into account, 
he holds his peace and attends to his own business, just as 
when in a dust storm or driving rain raised by the wind, 


especially involvement in politics, see Ap. 31c—32a, Euthyphr. 3b. 


The following passage might be seen (along with Ap. 3leff.) as 
Plato's S.’s apologia for abstention from state politics. 
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someone having taken shelter under a wall, sees the rest 

filled to the brim with lawlessness and is delighted if he 

can somehow lead the rest of his life free from injustice 

and unsanctioned deeds and meet his end with good hope 
aciously and with equanimity.” 

“Well I tell you,” he said, “he would end up having 
achieved a not inconsiderable amount.” 

“But not a very great amount either,” I said, “since he 
has not found a state constituted in a fitting way. For in 
one that is fitting he will grow more and preserve the com- 
mon interests along with his own. Well now, I think we 
have discussed the reasons why the subject of philosophy 
has received such condemnation, and unjustly at that, in 
sufficient detail, unless you still have something to say?” 

“Well, I don’t want to say any more on this,” he said, 
“but which of today’s states do you say are suitable for 
philosophy?” 

“None whatsoever,” I replied; “but that is what I do 
complain about: that none of the states constituted at pres- 
ent are worthy of the philosophical nature, because it is 
being twisted about and changed for the worse into some- 
thing else: just as some foreign seed sown in unsuitable 
soil loses its properties and is usually crowded out and 
reverts to a native variety, so too this sort doesn’t retain its 
own powers, but degenerates into some alien type. But if 
it takes on the best constitution, as it is itself the best, then 
it will show that it would in fact be divine, while the rest 
are of human origin in terms of both their natures and 
their practices. So you are clearly going to ask me now 
what this constitution is.” 
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“You're wrong there,” he said. “I wasn’t intending to, 
but I shall ask if this state or another one is what we dis- 
cussed when we were setting up ours.” 

“In other respects it is,” I said, “but the real point we 
agreed even then? was that there would always have to be 
one thing in the state which would preserve the rationale 
of the constitution that you had when as a lawgiver you set 
down your laws.” 

“Yes, we did agree on that,” he said. 

“But it wasn’t made sufficiently clear,” I said, “for fear 
of what you by your criticisms have shown to be a long 
difficult presentation, since the rest is not the easiest of all 
to explain.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“How a state should undertake the study of philoso- 
phy without being destroyed. For all great enterprises are 

rone to fail and, as the saying goes, fine things are in fact 
difficult.” 

“Yet all the same,” he said, “let’s get to the end of this 
outline by getting all this cleared up.” 

“It’s not the lack of will that will hold us back,” I said, 
“but, if anything, the lack of ability. But you will see for 
yourself my serious intent. Observe even now that I’m 
going to stick my neck out and say in all seriousness that 
the state must adopt the practice opposite to the present 
one. 

“How?” 

“At present,” I said, “those who do take up philosophy, 
being youths just emerging from childhood, are coming to 
it at the stage before setting up home and earning a living, 


39 See above, 3.412a—b. 
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and, though regarded as the most accomplished philoso- 

hers, give it up just at the hardest point—and by the 
hardest, I mean the subject of reasoning. After this, if they 
are called upon and are willing to listen to others doing 
this subject, they consider it’s great stuff, thinking they 
should do it as a sideline, but as they approach old age, 
with few exceptions, their fire goes out far more com- 

letely than Heraclitus’ sun, inasmuch as it is never re- 
kindled.”#° 

“Then how should it be done?” he asked. 

“In entirely the opposite way. While they are youths 
and boys they should undertake an education in philoso- 

hy suitable for youngsters, just as in fact they do in phys- 
ical education by which they flourish and become men. 
They should certainly take good care of their bodies and 
so gain support for their philosophy, and as they grow 
older, when the soul begins to reach its peak, they should 
increase their exercises with it. But when their strength 
begins to fade, and they give up political and military ser- 
vice, then they should range about freely and do nothing 
else, unless it be some sideline, if they intend to lead their 
lives happily and prepare a fitting destiny for the life they 
have lived in the other world after they die.”*! 

“You really seem to me to be speaking from the heart, 
Socrates. However, I do think that the majority of your 
listeners will argue against you even more whole-heartedly 
_ and are not going to be convinced in any way whatsoever, 


starting with Thrasymachus.” 
41 S. here goes directly counter to the view, expressed by Cal- 


licles in Grg. 484c-d, that philosophy should be an exclusively 
youthful activity, to be put away on reaching maturity. 
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“Don't set me and Thrasymachus against each other,” 
I said. “We’ve just become friends—not that we were en- 
emies before. We shall leave nothing untried until we can 

ersuade him and the rest, or we do something useful for 
them in that life when they'll be born again and get into 
another discussion like this one.” 

“It’s a short time then you’ve decided!” he said. 

“On the contrary, it’s no time at all compared with eter- 
nity,” I said. “However, it’s no surprise that most people 
are not persuaded by what I’m saying: they have never yet 
seen what we are now talking about come into being,” but 
al] too frequently such words as these have been deliber- 
ately contrived to fit together and not tumble out unpre- 
meditated as they do here and now. As for a man who has 
been made to equal and resemble virtue to the point of 
achievable perfection in word and deed and who holds 
power in some other state of this kind, they have never 
yet seen a single one, let alone many. Perhaps you don’t 
agree. 

“On the contrary.” 

“What’s more, my good friend, they have not become 
sufficiently attentive to fine free discussions of the kind 
which rigorously seek out the truth from every angle for 
the sake of knowledge, but which acknowledge from afar 
the smart captious stuff from obscure sources aimed at 
nothing other than success and contention both in the law 
courts and at private gatherings.” 

“No, they haven't,” he said. 


to nun legomenon (“what we are now talking about come into 
being”), with balance of clauses and assonance. 
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«jt was for these reasons,” I said, “that we saw this 
before** and were afraid, and yet forced on by the truth 
we said that no state or constitution, nor any man likewise 
could ever become perfect before some compulsion by 
chance involves those few philosophers who are not cor- 
rupt, but who are now called useless, in looking after the 
state and being sensitive to its needs (whether they want 
to or not), or some true love of true philosophy latches on 
to the sons of those who are now in power or are kings, or 
even onto these latter themselves by some divine inter- 
vention. To claim that either or both of these situations are 
impossible, is, I maintain, unreasonable. For if it were so, 
we would rightly be laughed at for describing things like 
castles in the air. Or is this not so?” 

“No, it is so.” 

“If then some compulsion for those most highly quali- 
fied in philosophy to undertake the affairs of the state has 
either come about in the dim and distant past, or even 
exists today in some foreign place—somewhere far from 
our view, in fact—or if it happens in the future, we are 
prepared to fight to defend our argument that the said 
constitution has come into being and exists, and will in- 
deed come into being when the Muse herself takes 
power over the state. It’s not impossible for this to happen, 
you know; we are not talking about impossibilities, but 
they are difficult matters, and we are agreed about that.” 

“I certainly think so,” he said. 

“But you won't agree,” I said, “that the majority of 
people think so?” 


43 E.g., at 489a. 44 I.e., the philosophic Muse which 
guides the Platonic ruler. 
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“They probably don't,” he said. 

“Look, my good fellow,” I said, “don’t utterly condemn 
the majority in this way. They will have a different kind 
of belief, if, instead of being contentious, you encourage 
them do away with their prejudice against a love of learn- 
ing, and make it clear whom you mean when you talk 
about philosophers, and again if you define their nature 
and business, as we did a little while ago, in such a way 
that they won't think you are talking about those whom 
they are thinking of. And even if they do regard them in 
this way, will you say they are not going to adopt a different 
view and answer differentlyP4> Or do you think that any- 
one who is generous and mild-tempered will be annoyed 
at someone who is not difficult, or will resent someone 
who is ungrudging? For I shall forestall you by saying that 
such a resentful nature is found in a few people, but not 
in the majority.” 

“And I shall agree with you, of course,” he said. 

“Does that mean that you will also agree that the ones 
who are responsible for the majority being ill-disposed 
toward philosophy are those who rush in where they don’t 
belong like a drunken rabble, abuse each other, and are 
quarrelsome and always stirring up gossip about person- 
alities and acting in a way least fitting for philosophy?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“I don’t imagine, Adeimantus, that he who genuinely 
has his thoughts directed at what exists has the leisure to 
look down on people’s activities and be filled with envy and 


45 There is a textual crux here. The sense seems to be the 


possibility of changing the minds of the masses. Burnet brackets 
the whole sentence a2—4. 
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;]] will as a result of fighting against them. Instead he sees 
and observes things which are regulated, always internally 
consistent, that do no wrong and are not wronged by each 
other, are orderly and rational, and these he imitates and 
models himself on as far as possible. Or do you think there 
is any way in which one would not imitate something one 
enjoys being associated with?” 

“No, that’s impossible,” he said. 

“The philosopher who allies himself with the divine 
and orderly becomes divine and orderly, as far as is pos- 
sible for a human being. But there is a good deal of dis- 
paragement among everyone.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“If then,” I said, “some compulsion comes upon him to 

ut into practice what he sees in the divine realm in the 
private and public lives of men, and to mold not just his 
own character, do you think he would become a bad cre- 
ator of temperance, justice, and every other common vir- 
tue?” 

“Certainly not,” he said. 

“But if the majority see that we are telling the truth 
about him, will they get irritated with philosophers and 
refuse to believe us when we say that a state would never 
otherwise be successful, unless artists portray it using 
some divine model?” 

“They won't be annoyed if in fact they realize it,” he 
said, “and yet what kind of portrayal do you mean?” 

“They would take a state,” I said, “and people’s way of 
life, rather as you do a writing tablet. First of all they 
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would wipe it clean—not an easy task. The point is, you 
know, they would immediately differ from other people in 
this: in not wanting to deal with either an individual or a 
state, or even draft laws, before they had taken over a clean 
slate, or had cleaned it themselves.” 

“Indeed, and rightly so,” he said. 

“So do you think that, after this, they would sketch out 
the outline of your state?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then, I think, as they complete the work, they would 
frequently look carefully** in each direction: toward what 
is naturally just, good, and temperate, and all suchlike, 
and on the other hand to what they would put into human 
beings, combining and blending from their regular occu- 
pations a human likeness using as their model what Ho- 
mer called the image and nature of god engendered in 
men.”47 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Then I think they would rub out and redraw some 
parts until they had made human characteristics as much 
and as far as possible dear to the gods.” 

“At any rate the painting would be very beautiful,” he 
said. 

“Is there any way then,” I said, “that we are going to 
convince those you said were going to attack* us head on, 
that the person we commended to them is this sort of 
portrayer of political constitutions, on whose account they 
were annoyed with us because we were entrusting our 
state to him; and now that they have heard it, are they 
somewhat less aggrieved?” 


46 I.e., looking (away) at their models (see above, n. 2). 
47 Hom. Il. 1.131. 48 At 5.474a. 
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“Yes, very much so,” he said, “if they have any sense.” 

“What aspects can they possibly dispute? It won't be 
over the fact that philosophers are lovers of reality and 
truth?” 

“Oh no, that would be absurd,” he said. 

“Nor will it be over the fact that their nature, which we 
have discussed, is closely related to the best.” 

“No, not that either.” 

“Well then? Can they deny that such a nature which 
happens to find appropriate pursuits will not be as per- 
fectly good and wisdom-loving if this can be said of any? 
Or will they rather say it’s one of those we ruled out?” 

“Surely not.” 

“Will they then be further incensed by our saying that 
until the philosophical class takes control of the state, 
there will be no respite from trouble for the state or its 
citizens, nor will its constitution which we have discussed 
in theory be fully realized in practice?” 

“Less so, perhaps.” 

“Do you want us to say therefore not that they have 
become less angry, but completely acquiescent and con- 
vinced in order to agree with us out of a sense of shame, 
if for no other reason?” 

“Certainly,” he said. : 

“Well then, in that case let’s assume they're convinced 
by this,” I said. “But will anyone argue this next point: that 
there is no chance that the offspring of kings and poten- 
tates will be born philosophers by nature?” 

“No, no one would argue that,” he said. 

“Can anyone argue that if anyone is born like this, they 
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will necessarily be corrupted? We too agree that it is dif- 
ficult to save them, but is there anyone who will argue that 
in the whole of time out of all of them not even a single 
one would be saved?” 

“Well, how could they?” 

“But surely,” I said, “if there were one competent per- 
son born controlling a compliant state, he would accom- 
plish everything we now find unbelievable.” 

“Yes, one is enough,” he said. 

“For surely if there is a ruler,” I said, “administering 
the laws and practices we have discussed, I don’t suppose 
it’s impossible that the citizens want to carry them out.” 

“No, no matter how you look at it.” 

“But there again, would it be at all surprising and im- 
possible if others should believe as we do” 

“Well, speaking for myself, I don’t think so,” he said. 

“And yet again, I think we have already argued ade- 
quately that if they are possible, these are the best ar- 
rangements.” 

“Yes, we have, quite adequately.” 

“Right, then, it looks as if the things we are saying about 
law-giving, if they could be realized, turn out to be the 
best, and, though difficult, yet not impossible.” 

“Yes, that is how it turns out,” he said. 

“In that case then, since we have reached this conclu- 
sion with some difficulty, we must discuss the rest that 
follows on from it, as to how and by means of what kinds 
of study and experience we shall acquire those who will 
preserve our constitution, and at what age each of them 
should take up these various activities, mustn’t we?” 
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“Yes, we must.” 

“My cunning ploy came to nothing,” I said, “when I left 
out of our earlier discussion*? the vexed question of the 
possession of women, childbirth, and the appointment of 
our rulers, since I knew that the complete truth would be 
difficult to establish and would cause resentment. None- 
theless, the time has now come when we must examine 
these topics. The question of the women and children has 
indeed been dealt with,°° but we must go in search of the 
matter of the rulers more or less from the beginning. We 
were saying,*! if you recall, that they must be shown to be 
lovers of their city when evaluated in terms of their plea- 
sures and pains and shown not to abandon their beliefs 
when in trouble, or in fear or any other setback. We must 
reject the man who is incapable of this, but the one who 
turns out to be altogether pure, like gold tested in fire, 
must be appointed as ruler and given rewards and prizes 
during his lifetime and after his death. Those were the 
sorts of things we were talking about when our discussion 
slipped through our fingers and veiled itself in fear of stir- 
ring up what now lies before us.”°? 

“That’s very true,” he said. “I do remember.” 

“You see, my friend,” I said, “I was hesitant to say what 
I have just had the courage to do. But now let’s have the 
courage to admit that we must establish philosophers as 
our guardians in the strictest sense.” 


50 At 5.451c—69a. 

51 At 3.412b-14a. 

52 Plato is suggesting that they should ideally have continued 
with the discussion of the education of the guardians, concluded 
at 412a. 
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“Yes, let’s agree on that,” he said. 

“Remember it stands to reason that there will be few 
of them: they must have the nature we’ve discussed; its 

arts are rarely willing to grow together into a single 
whole; the majority grow scattered about the place.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“You know that those who find learning easy, have a 
retentive memory, and are shrewd and sharp-witted, and 
their accompaniments, such as youthful spirit and high- 
mindedness—you know that these characteristics do not 
go together and are not willing to live alongside orderly 
lives in peace and security, but such people are carried by 
their quick wits wherever chance takes them and their 
stability disappears completely.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“Doesn't this mean, on the other hand, that those se- 
cure characters which are not easy to change, whom one 
tends to treat as reliable, and are also not easily moved 
when faced by fear in warfare, do the same, moreover, 
when faced with study? They're hard to shift and find it 
hard to learn. As if completely torpid, they nod off and 
yawn whenever they have to exert themselves on this kind 
of thing.” 

“That is the case,” he said. 

“But we said that someone must have a good proper 
share of both qualities, or we should not give him a share 
of education in the strictest sense, or honor or power.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“So do you think there wont be much of this 
around?” 


53 At 485aff. 
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“Of course.” 

“So we must put him to the test in the troubles, fears, 
and pleasures we were talking about before that, and mat- 
ters which we passed over before but are raising now, 
namely that he must get practice in many subjects and see 
if he will be able to bear the greatest lessons, or actually 

lay the coward, as cowards do in other pursuits.” 

“Indeed, I’m sure you're right to look at it in this way,” 
he said, “but what do you mean by the greatest lessons?” 

“I think you'll remember,” I said, “that we distinguished 
three parts of the soul and compared what the function of 
each of them was in terms of justice, temperance, courage, 
and wisdom.” 

“If I didn’t remember that,” he said, “I would not be 
the right person to hear the rest!” 

“Does that also apply to what was said before that?” 

“What was that, thenP” 

“I think we said that in order to see these things in the 
best possible way, it would require another longer way 
round which would make these things quite clear if we 
took it, but that it would be possible to add explanations 
in keeping with what had been said previously. And all of 
you said that it was enough, with the result that what we 
said then seemed to me to be somewhat lacking in preci- 
sion; but if it satisfied you, you should say so.” 

“Well, I was moderately satisfied,” he said, “and indeed 
so were the others, apparently.” 


54 At 434d-4le. 


55 The “longer way” mentioned at 4.435d is intended to initi- 
ate the guardian into a full vision of the Form of the Good. 
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“Well, my friend,” I said, “a measure of such things, 
which falls in any way at all short of reality, is not at all a 
reasonable measure. For anything that is imperfect is not 
a measure of anything. Sometimes people think a thing is 
already sufficient and that they don’t need to go any far- 
ther.” 

“Indeed,” he said, “very often that’s what they find 
through being slack.” 

“And that’s the last sort of trait we want in any guardian 
of a state and its laws,” I said. 

“Evidently,” he replied. 

“So one must approach a subject like this by the longer 
route, my friend,” I said, “and apply no less effort to one’s 
study than to physical exercise, or, as we were saying just 
now, one will never reach the end of an important and 
most appropriate lesson.” _ 

“Are these not the most important,” he asked, “or is 
there something greater than justice and the things we 
have talked about?” 

“Not only greater,” I said, “but even with these very 
things, we must not merely look at a sketch, as we are do- 
ing now, but we must not pass by the most finished prod- 
uct. Or isn’t it ridiculous to spend all our energies on 
things of little worth to make them the most precise and 
pure, but not consider the most important things which 
are worth the greatest effort to determine with preci- 
sion?” 

“Certainly, he said, [a worthy thought];°° however, as 


56 This phrase is bracketed by most editors as an interpola- 
tion. 
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to what is the most important study and what you mean by 
it, do you think anyone could let you off without asking 
what it is?” 

“Certainly not,” I said, “go ahead and ask me yourself. 
At any rate you have heard it quite a few times, but now 
either you don’t understand, or more likely your intention 
is to cause me problems by your objections! However, I 
rather think it’s the latter since in fact you have often heard 
that the Form of the Good is the most important thing to 
learn, in relation to which ‘just’ and other such terms be- 
come useful and beneficial. And now you know more or 
less that this is what I’m going to say, and that, in addition, 
we don’t know it adequately. But if we don’t know it, you 
know that, even if we were to understand everything else 
as fully as possible, nothing is of any use to us without this 
notion, any more than we could acquire anything without 
the Good. Or do you think there is any advantage in having 
gained every possession, apart from the Good? Or to hold 
everything in high regard without the Good, but have no 
regard for anything beautiful and good?” 

“By Zeus, I certainly do not!” he exclaimed. 

“But furthermore you know that to most people plea- 
sure seems to be the Good, but to the more refined it is 
knowledge.” 

“Of course.” 

“And again, my friend, that those who believe this can- 
not point to what this knowledge is, but are forced to 
conclude that it is that concerned with the Good.” 

“And very silly it is too,” he said. 

“Of course it’s silly, isn’t it,” I said, “if they reproach us 
because we don’t know what the Good is, and in turn they 
speak to us as if we did know? They say, you know, that it 
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is knowledge of the Good, as though we understand what 
they mean whenever they utter the word ‘good.’” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“What about those who define pleasure as the Good? 
They are surely only slightly less full of misconceptions 
than the rest, aren’t they? Or aren’t even these people 
bound to agree that there are evil pleasures?”>” 

“Absolutely.” 

“It turns out, I think, that they agree that the same 
things are both good and evil. Isn’t that true?” 

“Of course.” 

“So it is clear that there are many serious disputes 
about this, aren’t there?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well then? Isn’t it clear that many would prefer things 
which are apparently just and fair, and even if they weren't, 
they would nevertheless choose to do these things, possess 
and have beliefs about them; but when it comes to good 
things, it’s no longer enough for anyone to acquire the 
appearance, but they seek out the real good, and everyone 
then disparages what appears to be good?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Indeed, that is what every soul pursues and for the 
sake of which it does everything, while sensing instinc- 
tively that there is something there, yet is at a loss and 
doesn’t have sufficient means to grasp adequately what it 
may be, nor does it actually develop a stable belief about 
it, as it does with everything else. Because of this it fails to 
gain any benefit even from the other things. Indeed, con- 
ceming such an important issue of such a kind, are we to 
say that even those who are best in our state to whom we 


shall entrust everything, are in the dark?” 
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“Those least of all,” he said. 

“At least I think,” I said, “if it isn’t known in what re- 
spects justice and fairness may be good, then it wouldn't 
be worth very much to have secured a guardian for them 
who is equally ignorant about it. My guess is that no one 
will have a sufficient knowledge of these things until he 
knows this.” 

“I think that’s a good guess,” he said. 

“So doesn’t that mean our constitution will be orga- 
nized and finished if such a guardian—one who under- 
stands these things—is in charge of it?” 

“That must be the case,” he said. “But what about you, 
Socrates? Do you maintain that good is understanding or 
pleasure, or something else other than these?” 

“That’s my man!” I said. “It’s been perfectly obvious for 
a long time now that you couldn't be satisfied with what 
other people think about this.” 

“It certainly doesn’t seem right to me, Socrates,” he 
said, “to be able to repeat what other people think, but not 
one’s own view when one has been occupied with these 
topics for such a long time.” 

“But then,” I said, “do you think it’s right for someone 
to talk about things he doesn’t know as if he did?” 

“Oh certainly not as someone who knows,” he said, 
“but as someone who is willing to say what he believes as 
what he believes.” 

“But then,” I said, “are you not aware that opinions 
formed without knowledge are all a disgrace, at best blind. 
Or do you think that those who hold an opinion without 
knowledge are any different from the blind who are travel- 


ing and get the road right?” 


58 I.e., those who have right opinion without knowledge. 
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“Not at all.” 

“Do you want to look at ugly, blind, and twisted things 
when it’s possible to hear good clear ones from others?” 

“No, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “for heaven’s sake, don’t 
stop when you're so near the end. We shall be satisfied if 
you discuss the Good in just the same way as you did jus- 
tice, temperance, and the other topics.” 

“I too shall be well and truly satisfied, my friend,” I 
said, “although I’m afraid I won't be up to it: in my eager- 
ness I'll be a laughingstock for my disgraceful behavior. 
Well, good people, let’s give up trying to find out for the 
moment what the Good is in itself. You see, to get even as 
far as my present state of thinking seems more than our 
present approach can manage. I’m willing to say what I 
think is the offspring of the Good and what resembles it 
most closely, if you like the idea: if not, TIl drop it.” 

“Well, tell us,” he said. “You'll pay for the tale of the 
father another time.” 

“I wish I could pay it back,” I said, “and you receive it, 
rather than just the interest as at the moment. So take the 
child and offspring of the good itself. But take care that I 
don’t unintentionally mislead you in any way by giving you 
a false account of the offspring.” 

“We'll take good care,” he said, “as best we can. Just 
carry on.” 

“Yes, once having agreed and reminded you,” I said, “of 
what we said earlier and what has already been said else- 
where many times.” 


“What was that?” he asked. 


59 Throughout this interlude in the argument, S. plays on the 
double meaning of tokos = “(financial) interest on capital,” or 


“offspring.” 
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“That many things are beautiful,” I said, “and many 
things good; we claim they are so and define them in our 
discussion.”°° 

“Yes, we do.” 

“Also that there is actual beauty, and actual good, and 
so concerning everything which we then classed as many, 
conversely we classed them in terms of a single Form of 
each of them on the grounds of there being one real one 
in each case: ‘that which is.”” 

“That is so.” 

“And that some of these we say can be seen, but not 
perceived by the mind, whereas the Forms can be per- 
ceived by the mind, but not seen.” 

“I agree entirely.” 

“By what part of ourselves then do we see what can be 
seen?” 

“Our sight,” he said. 

“So then we perceive what we hear by our hearing and 
everything else we perceive by our other senses?” 

“Yes, of course we do.” 

“Then have you noticed,” I said, “how very lavishly the 
creator of our senses has made our ability to see and be 
seen?” 

“Not particularly,” he said. 

“Well, look at it this way: is there anything which adds 
some other third element to our hearing and our voice so 
the one can hear and the other can be heard, which, if it 
were not there as a third element, the one won’t hear and 
the other won’t be heard?” 


60 E.g., at 5.475e. S. is here making a common Platonic dis- 


tinction between the Form and the objects of sense (see, e.g., 
10.596b5—10). 
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“No, none,” he said. 

“I don’t think,” I said, “there are many other cases, not 
to say any, that stand in need of anything of this sort. Or 
have you anything to say on this?” 

“No, I haven't,” he said. 

“But don’t you think that sight and the visible have this 
need?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Although I think there is sight in our eyes and its pos- 
sessor sets about using it, and there is also color in them, 
yet, if there were not a third element built in especially for 
this purpose, you know that your sight would see nothing 
and colors would be imperceptible.” 

“What’s this you're talking about?” he said. 

“It’s what you call light,” I said. 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“It’s by no insignificant notion that the sense of sight 
and the ability to be seen have been linked by a more valu- 
able bond than all other combinations, unless light has no 
value.” 

“On the contrary, it’s far from valueless,” he said. 

“Which of the gods in heaven would you claim is re- 
sponsible for what causes our sight to see light as well as 
we do, and visible objects to be seen?” 

“The same one as you and everyone else does. You’re 
obviously asking about the sun.”6! 

“As regards this god, is that where our sight comes 
from?” 

“How do you mean?” 


61 The sun was popularly regarded as a god, an idea which 
Plato expresses as convenient for his analogy. 
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“Sight itself is neither the sun nor the place where it’s 
found, which of course we call the eye.” 

“It certainly isn’t.” 

“Yet out of our organs of perception the eye is the one 
most like the sun.” 

“Indeed it is.” 

“So it has acquired the power it possesses dispensed 
from the sun like an infusion, hasn’t it?” 

“Indeed it has.” 

“And also the sun is not sight, is it, but as the cause of 
it, it can be seen by sight itself?” 

“That is so,” he said. 

“Then this is what I mean when I use the expression 
the offspring of the Good which the Good produced in 
proportion to itself: just as the good relates to the mind in 
the intelligible realm and what is perceived by the mind, 
so this body (the sun) relates to sight and what can be 
seen. 

“How do you mean?” he asked. “Just go through that 
for me once more.” 

“Take the eyes,” I said: “you know that when someone 
can no longer direct them at those things whose colors 
daylight provides, but which appear as under the night sky, 
they become weak and seem, like the eyes of blind people, 
as if their sight is impaired?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“When they see clearly, I think, what the sun illumi- 
nates, sight seems to be in the very eyes themselves.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then think about the function of the soul in this way. 
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Whenever it fixes upon what truth and reality illuminate, 
it observes and recognizes it and appears to have intelli- 
gence. But when it settles on anything mixed up in dark- 
ness, growth, and decay, it forms an opinion and seems 
weak; it changes its views this way and that, and appears 
to have no intelligence.” 

“Yes, it seems to.” 

“Then what gives the truth to what is known and the 
ability to know to the knower, you must say, is the Form 
of the Good. As it is the cause of knowledge and truth, 
consider it an object of knowledge. But beautiful as are 
both of these, knowledge and truth, if you think the Good 
as something even more beautiful than these, you will 
think about it in the right way. As for knowledge and truth, 
just-as in the previous example it was right to think of light 
and sight as sunlike, but wrong to think of them as the sun, 
so in this instance it is right to think of both as ‘goodlike,’® 
but wrong to think that either of them is the Good; the 
state of the Good should be valued much more highly.” 

“You mean extraordinary beauty,” he said, “if it gives 
us understanding and truth, yet itself is beyond these in 
beauty. I’m sure you wouldn't call that pleasure.” 

“Hush! Be careful what you say,” I warned him, “but 
go on thinking further of the image in this way.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You will agree, I think, that the sun not only gives 


62 agathoeidés: this word occurs only here in extant classical 
Greek, most likely coined by Plato for this context. 
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things that can be seen the ability to be seen, but also their 
generation, growth, and nurture without being the gen- 
eration itself.” 

“No, for how could it be?” 

“And that therefore in objects of knowledge, not only 
is the ability to be known present, thanks to the Good, but 
also being and reality is in them because of it, although 
the Good is not being, but reaches even farther beyond it 
in rank and power.” 

Here Glaucon in great amusement said: “Apollo, what 
marvelous hyperbole!”® 

“You're the one to blame,” I said: “you made me tell 
you what I think about these things.” 

“And don’t, whatever you do, stop,” he said, “apart 
from explaining the similarity with the sun again, if you’re 
leaving anything out.” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s certainly a great deal I’m missing 
out. 
“Don’t leave anything out this time,” he said, “not even 
the tiniest bit.”. 

“I think there’s quite a lot,” I said. “Anyway, as far as 
the present circumstances permit, Pll not miss anything 
out on purpose.” 

“No, I'm telling you, don’t,” he said. 

“Now, I said, “consider, as we have been saying, there 
are two entities and they govern first the type and place 


>? 


Glaucon may be referring either to the description of the Good 
or S.’s “hyperbolic” style (or both); in his reply S. chooses to as- 
sume the latter. It is typical of Plato jokingly to undercut his own 
rhetoric at a climactic moment. 
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that can be grasped mentally, and second of the visible, so 
I don’t give the impression I’m trying to split hairs over 
the name by talking of ‘heaven’; so have you then got 
these two concepts: visible and intelligible?” 

“T have.” 

“Right then, imagine a line cut in two. Take two un- 
equal segments and again cut each one in the same ratio, 
one for the visible class, the other for the intelligible; and 
you will have in the first segment of the visible section 
images in relation to each other by their clarity or obscu- 
rity- and by images I mean firstly shadows, the reflections 
in water and in those surfaces which are solid, smooth and 
shiny, and everything like this, if you get my meaning.” 

“Well yes, I do.” 

“Now take the second section which this one resembles 
to be the living creatures around us, all natural things and 
the whole class of artificial things.” 


65 For 509d6-10b8 in diagrammatic form, see Appendix to 
Book 6. The question in which direction the inequality of the 
divisions of the line should go was disputed by the ancient com- 
mentators: Plutarch (Qaest. Plat. 1001 d-e), whom we follow 
here, argued that greater length represented greater obscurity, 
on the grounds that the multifarious nature of what is visible (and 
so intellectually less knowable) implies a greater length. Proclus, 
on the other hand (In R. 1.289.6-18) equated greater length with 
the greater intellectual clarity of the intelligible world. Modern 
commentators are similarly divided, and, on the arbitrariness of 
the choice, see Denyer, “Sun and Line,” 292-93. The classes 
could, of course, also be arranged vertically, as S. implies at 
511d8if. (and as in Denyer). 7.534a5-~8 suggests that Plato re- 
garded the proportions as a subsidiary matter. 
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“Y’]l do that,” he said. 

“And would you be willing to agree that the division of 
truth to falsehood is in this ratio: as belief is to knowledge, 
thus resemblance is to what it resembles?” 

“Yes, I agree entirely,” he said. 

“Now consider again in what way the section of the 
intelligible is to be divided.” 

“What way is that?” 

“In the one section, the soul is forced to investigate 
from hypotheses, by using as images what were at the 
previous stage things imitated, not by working toward a 
first principle, but toward a conclusion. In the other sec- 
tion, by contrast, it moves from the hypothesis toward a 
first principle which transcends hypothesis, but without 
the images of the earlier section, and so constructs its way 
of operating from the very Forms by themselves.” 

“I dont really understand what you mean,” he said, 
“but <tell me> again.” 

“<I will>,” I said. “I think you'll understand more eas- 
ily after a few preliminary remarks, I think you know that 
those who study geometry and arithmetic and similar sub- 
jects postulate odd and even, geometrical figures and the 
three kinds of angles, and other relationships of this sort 
according to each system of inquiry. So, taking these things 
as known, they make them their hypotheses and don't 
think it worth their while to offer any justification for them 
to themselves or others, on the grounds that they are clear 
to everyone. And starting from these, they go on through 


66 There is a lacuna in the text here, and in particular uncer- 


tainty as to how words are divided between Glaucon and S. Our 
text and translation follow Slings’ hypothetical reconstruction. 
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the remaining steps and end up in agreement at the point 
they set out to reach in their investigation.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said, “I know all that!” 

“So you'll also know that they make use of the visible 
forms as well and make their arguments about them, al- 
though considering not the actual things, but those they 
resemble, making their arguments on the basis of the 
square itself and the diagonal itself, but not the line they 
are drawing, and similarly with everything else. These very 
things they are forming and drawing, of which shadows 
and reflections in water are images, they now in turn use 
as their images and aiming to see those very things which 
they could not otherwise see except in thought.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“This then is the class that is intelligible that I was talk- 
ing about, where a soul is forced to use hypotheses in its 
search for it, without working toward a first principle be- 
cause it is unable to escape from its hypotheses to a higher 
level, but by using as images the very same things of which 
images were made at a lower level and, in comparison 
with those images, were thought to be clear and valued as 
such.” 

“I understand that you mean geometry and those arts 
related to it.” 

“So understand, too, what I mean by the other sec- 
tion of the intelligible, which reason itself grasps by the 
power of dialectic, using hypotheses which are not first 
principles, but genuine hypotheses, like steps and starting 
points, in order to go as far as what is unhypothetical and 
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the first principle of everything. And, grasping this prin- 
ciple, it returns once again, keeping hold of what follows 
from it, and comes down to a conclusion in this way, using 
no sense perception in any way at all, but Forms them- 
selves, going through Forms to Forms and ending up at 
the Forms.” 

“I understand,” he said, “but not fully, as you seem to 
be talking about a difficult task. You want to distinguish 
the part of the real and intelligible—that which is contem- 
plated by the science of dialectical discussion—as clearer 
than that part looked at by the so-called arts, for which 
hypotheses are first principles. And though those making 
the inquiry are forced to examine them by thought and not 
by using their sense perceptions, they do this not by work- 
ing back to a first principle but from hypotheses, and so 
they don’t appear to you to have any understanding of 
them, although they are intelligible objects when in con- 
junction with a first principle. It seems to me that you call 
the practice of geometers, and others of this sort, thought, 
but not understanding, as though thought lies somewhere 
between opinion and understanding.” 

“You have understood it very adequately,” I said. “Now 
take these four functions which are found in the soul in 
addition to these four segments—understanding at the 
highest level, thought at the second, belief at the third, 
and apprehension by images at the bottom—and put them 
in proportion according as you think each contains a mea- 
sure of clarity to the degree that its objects contain a mea- 
sure of truth.” 

“I understand and agree,” he said, “and TIl arrange 
them as you say.” 
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“After this, then,” I said, “compare our own nature as re- 
gards both education and the lack of it to such experience 
as this. Imagine people as it were in an underground 
dwelling like a cave with a long wide entrance facing the 
light along the whole length of the cave. They have been 
there since childhood shackled by the legs and the neck, 
so that they remain in the same spot facing only forward, 
unable to turn their heads right round because of the 
chains. There is light from a fire burning from above a long 
way behind them, and between the fire and the prisoners 
there is a path leading upward across which you should 
imagine there is a low wall built, just as puppeteers have 
a screen in front of the audience above which they present 
their entertainments.” 

“I can see it,” he said. 

“Now imagine people carrying props of all kinds along 
this wall above the top of it and statues and other creatures 
made of wood and stone and fashioned in all kinds of ways. 
Some of those carrying these objects speak, others are 
silent as you would expect.” 

“This image and prisoners you speak of are strange,” 


he said. 


L avrov Hirschig: avTovs ADF 
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“Just like us,” I said.+ “Tell me, would you think at first 
that people in this situation have seen anything of them- 
selves or each other except the shadows thrown by the fire 
onto the wall of the cave in front of them?” 

“How could they,” he said, “if they were forced to keep 
their heads still all their lives?” 

“What about the objects being carried past them? Isn’t 
it the same?” 

“Of course.” 

“If they were able to talk to each other, wouldn’t you 
think they would call what they saw real?” 

“They must do.” 

“And what if the prison chamber were to throw back 
echoes from the wall in front whenever any of the pass- 
ersby spoke; do you think they would think this was any- 
thing but the passing shadows speaking?” 

“Zeus, no! I’m sure they wouldn't,” he said. 

“Then in every respect,” I said, “what people in this 
situation would consider the real world would be nothing 
other than the shadows of the objects making them.” 

“There’s every reason to think that,” he said. 

“Now think about setting them free,” I said, “loosing 
their chains and curing their foolishness. What would it be 
like if something like this should happen to them? When- 


ever anyone was freed and suddenly made to stand up, 


1 The unexpected reference to present company clearly marks 
the image out as intended by S. as an allegory of the human con- 
dition, though presumably thought of as temporary (mpõrorv, “at 
first”) in the case of S. and his associates. 

2 Or (on another textual reading) “wouldn’t you think that 
they would reckon that the words they uttered applied to the 
things they see passing in front of them?” 
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look around, walk, and look up toward the light, it would 
be painful doing all this and because of the glare he would 
be unable to see the object whose shadow he saw before. 
What do you think he would say if someone were to say to 
him that what he saw before was nonsense, but now he 
was a little closer to reality, and being turned more toward 
real things, he would see more correctly and, moreover, if 
the person showing him all that was passing in front of 
him were to compel him to answer when asked what they 
were? Don’t you think he would be at a losst and think that 
what he had seen before was more real° than what was 
being shown to him now?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Also, if that person forced him to look at the light it- 
self, wouldn’t his eyes hurt and wouldn’t he turn and run 
back to what he can see and think that this was really 
clearer than what he’s being shown?” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“And if,” I said, “someone were to drag him forcibly 
from there along the rough, steep uphill path and not let 
him go until he had hauled him out into the light of the 
sun, he would be in great pain and would complain about 
his being dragged along, and when he got to the light his 
eyes would be filled with the sun’s rays, and he would not 
be able to see even a single one of what he is now being 
told are real things, wouldn’t he?” 

“No, or at least, not immediately,” he said. 


4 aporein, the characteristic mental state of S.’s associates at 
the conclusion of the Socratic elenchus, e.g., Ap. 23d, Meno 80a, 
Tht. 149a. 5 aléthestera (“truer”), i.e., truer to reality 
(aléthés implies, as one of its meanings, “real,” “genuine”). 
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“Indeed, I think he would need to acclimatize himself 
if he’s going to look at what is above. First of all he would 
see the shadows most easily and then the reflections of 

eople and other things in water, and later on the things 
themselves. Then from this he could more easily contem- 
plate what is in the sky and the sky itself at night when he 
gazes at the light of the stars and the moon, or by day, the 
sun and the light of the sun.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then finally he would be able to see the sun, I think, 
not its reflection in water or even any other surface, but 
by itself alone in its proper place and he would be able to 
contemplate what kind of a thing it is.” 

“That must be so,” he said. ) 

“And straight after this he would be able to infer about 
it that this is what provides the seasons, and the years, 
and governs everything in the visible world, and is some- 
how responsible for all those things which they themselves 
used to see.” 

“That would clearly be his conclusion after that,” he 
said. 

“Then what does this mean? When he recalls his first 
dwelling and the wisdom picked up there and his former 
fellow prisoners, don’t you think he would be delighted by 
the transformation and pity the others?” 

“He certainly would!” 

“If they had any honors among them there, any acco- 
lades and rewards for anyone who could see the passing 
images most distinctly and could best recall which of them 
came first, which came last, and which came along to- 
gether, and as a result of this was best at predicting what 
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would come next, would you think he would long for them 
and envy those people among them who were honored 
and exercised power, or would he experience what Homer 
says and eagerly wish ‘to be a slave tending a field for 
someone else, a person of no renown’ and undergo any- 
thing rather than what he thought about down there and 
live in the way he did down there?” 

“I think that’s true,” he said. “He would agree to un- 
dergo everything rather than live as they do down there.” 

“Bear this in mind too,” I said. “If someone like him 
were to go down there again and settle down in the same 

lace, wouldn’t his eyes be filled with darkness coming 
suddenly out of the sun?” 

“Definitely,” he said. 

“And if he had to make out those shadows again and 
compete with those who were permanently in chains, 
when his sight was impaired, before his eyes adjusted, and 
since the time for this recovery would be quite long, would 
he not set the others laughing, and would it not be said of 
him that in going up to the top he had come back with his 
eyesight ruined and that it wasn’t worth even attempting 
to go up there? And, if they could somehow get their hands 
on him and kill him, wouldn’t they put the man to death 
who had tried to free them and lead them upward?”” 


over all the lifeless dead.” Plato is likening the dwellers in the cave 
to the dead in Hades. 489-91 are also quoted in full at 3.386c6-8, 
but there with a contrary implication: preferring poverty above 
to existence in Hades is undesirable, as encouraging a fear of 
death, and so the lines are to be expunged in their entirety from 
the educational program of Republic. 

7 A possible allusion to the actual fate of S. For other allusions, 
see Grg. 486c and 521c. 
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“Absolutely,” he said. 

“So then, my dear Glaucon,” I said, “we must fit this 
image in its entirety to what we were discussing before, 
comparing the place that appeared through our sight to 
the dwelling in the prison chamber and the light of the fire 
there to the power of the sun. If you take the upward 
journey and the seeing of what is above as the upward 
journey of the soul to the intelligible realm, you will not 
mistake my intention, since you are keen to hear this. Only 
God knows, I suppose, if this is entirely true; but this is 
how these things appear to me: in the knowable region the 
form of the Good is last among the things perceived and 
is seen with difficulty, but once seen, then this is to be 
reckoned as the origin of all that is right and good for ev- 
eryone. It gives birth to light and the source of light in the 
visible world, in the world of the intelligible it is the very 
thing which gives truth and understanding, and he who is 
going to act with good sense in private or public life must 
see this.” 

“Yes, I agree with this,” he said, “in as far as I can.” 

“Come on, then,” I said, “see if you can agree with this 
too; and don’t be surprised that those who go there are not 
willing to engage in human affairs, but their souls con- 
stantly hurry upward to spend their time up there, and 
that is what we would surely expect, if the image we have 
talked about is right in this aspect too.” 

“It is indeed reasonable,” he said. 

“Now what about this? Do you think it at all surpris- 
ing,” I asked, “if, after contemplating the divine, someone 
comes to the evils of human affairs and behaves in an 
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unseemly fashion and seems utterly ridiculous, since he is 
still dazzled, and, before getting sufficiently used to the 
darkness surrounding him, he is forced to plead in the law 
courts, or anywhere else, about the shadows of justice, or 
the images whose shadows they are, and dispute about it 
on the basis of how these things are understood by those 
who have never yet seen actual justice?”® 

“Its not at all surprising,” he said. 

“But if one had any sense,” I said, “one would remem- 
ber that there are two ways in which the eyes become 
confused, and from two causes: when you move from light 
into darkness and from darkness into light. Bearing in 
mind that the very same thing happens in the soul, when 
you see it bewildered and unable to see something clearly, 
you would not laugh irrationally, but would inquire 
whether in coming in from a brighter life it is plunged into 
darkness because it’s not used to this, or when moving out 
of greater ignorance into a clearer life it is overwhelmed 
by a more dazzling glare; and so one would consider the 
former happy as a result of his experience and life, and one 
would feel sorry for the latter, even if he wanted to laugh 
at him, his laughter would be less absurd than at the one 
which has moved from above out of the light.” 

“What you say is very reasonable,” he said. 

“That’s the way we have to think about these things,” I 
said, “if they are true. Education is not what some people 
who desire to be authorities on it say it is. They claim, I 


into the darkness; so laughter would be a more reasonable reac- 
tion (“less absurd,” b4) if directed at the former. For the philoso- 
pher’s amusement at the behavior of those who have not seen the 
light, see Tht. 175b-~d. 
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imagine, that if there is no understanding in the soul, they 
are supplying it, as if putting sight into the eyes of the 
blind.” 

“They certainly do claim that,” he said. 

“But however our present argument,” I said, “indicates 
that this ability exists in everybody’s soul, as does the organ 
by which each person learns: just as if the eye were unable 
to turn from the darkness toward the light in any way other 
than with the whole body, so it must turn about with the 
whole soul from the world of becoming until it is able to 
endure contemplating reality and the most brilliant part 
of reality. This is what we claim to be the Good, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of this very thing, therefore, there would be an art,” 
J said, “that of turning the soul around: how it will most 
easily and effectively be changed in direction, not implant- 
ing the ability to see in the organ, but devising a way of 
making the organ see, which already has vision but is not 
properly orientated or looking where it should.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 

“Then it seems that the other so-called excellences of 
the soul are pretty much as extensive as those of the body. 
In actual fact, you know, where they are not there initially, 
they are later implanted into our habits and practices. On 
the other hand, the capacity to think is, above all, some- 
thing more divine, it seems, which never loses its power, 
but becomes either useful and beneficial or useless and 
harmful, depending on its orientation. Or have you never 
noticed, in the case of those who are said to be inferior yet 
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clever, how keen the vision of their little soul is and how 
sharply it distinguishes the things it is turned toward; al- 
though its eyesight is not inferior, it is compelled to resort 
to villainy so that the more sharply it looks, the more evil 
it does?” 

“That is very much the case,” he said. 

“However,” I said, “if this part of such a nature had 
been hammered at in earliest childhood and had been 
knocked free of attachment to becoming, lead weights, as 
it were, which, grafted onto it through food and like plea- 
sures and delicacies, turn the soul’s sight downward—f it 
were rid of them, it would turn round toward the truth and 
this very same element of the same people would see these 
things most distinctly, just as it sees the objects it is now 
directed at.” 

“That is reasonable,” he said. 

“What then?” I said: “Isn’t it probable, and doesn't it 
follow from what we have said before that the uneducated 
and those with no experience of the truth should never be 
guardians of a state, nor those who have been allowed to 
spend their time in education through to the end? The first 
group, because they have no single viewpoint in life at 
which they have to aim in all their activities in the private 
and public domain; and the second because they will not 
do what they have to do willingly, as they think they have 
been transported to the Isles of the Blessed while still 
alive.” 


4.420b3ff., of which he has to remind Glaucon: that justice is the 
cooperation and interdependence of all sections of the commu- 
nity. That is why the guardians must leave their contemplation of 
the Good and descend again into the cave. On this issue, see 
further the introduction to this volume, section 2 (i). 
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“That's true,” he said. 

“Our job, then,” I said, “that of founders, is to compel 
those with the best natures to approach the study of what 
we earlier claimed was the most important thing,!! namely 
to see the Good and ascend that upward path, and when 
they have, and can see adequately, not allow them to do 
what they do row.” 

“What is that, then?” 

“To remain where they are,” I said, “and not be willing 
to go back down among the prisoners and share with them 
their labors and rewards they have, whether they are infe- 
rior or more worthy of serious attention.” 

“Then shall we be doing them a disservice,” he asked, 
“and cause them to live a worse life, when they could have 
a better one?” 

“You have forgotten again, my dear friend,” I said, “that 
this is not the purpose of the law that a single section of 
the community will do exceptionally well, but the inten- 
tion is that this will apply across the whole state by uniting 
the populace by persuasion and compulsion, and by mak- 
ing them share the services with each other which every 
individual can do for the common good; and the law itself 
can create such people in our state, not to allow each 
person to turn whichever way he wants, but so it can make 
full use of them in binding the whole state together.” 

“You're right,” he said, “I had forgotten.” 

“Observe then, Glaucon,” I said, “that we shall not be 
doing those among us who have become philosophers a 
disservice at all, but what we shall be telling them, when 
we compel them to look after and protect the rest, will be 


11 At 6.505a—b. 
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just. Because we shall say that it is reasonable for those 
who get to such a position in other states not to share the 
difficulties there: for they have grown there spontane- 
ously, without the consent of the state in each case, and 
what has grown spontaneously, owing its upbringing to 
nobody, and not eager to pay anyone for its nurture, has a 
just cause. 

“But we have bred you to be leaders in the hive, as it 
were, and kings both for yourselves and for the rest of the 
state, since you are better and more fully educated than 
they are and more able to share both kinds of life.!2 There- 
fore you must go back down one by one to live with the 
others and get used once more to contemplating the dark- 
ness. When you have become acclimatized you will see 
infinitely better than those who are down there and you 
will recognize every image that is there and what they 
are images of, because you have seen the truth about the 
beautiful, just, and good. In this way our city will be ad- 
ministered by us and by you, awake and not as in a dream, 
not as the majority of states are now run, by men sparring 
with each other and disputing over who should rule, as 
though it were some great good. But I imagine the truth 
of the matter is this: in a state where those who intend to 
rule are least keen to do so, it must be true that it will be 
run in the best way and with the least equivocation, while 
the state with the opposite kind of rulers will be governed 
accordingly.” 

“That is very much the case,” he said. 

“Do you then think that our nurslings will disobey us 
when they hear this, and each be unwilling to work hard 
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in the state when their turn comes, but spend most of their 
time living together in the pure realm?” 

“That’s impossible,” he said, “for we shall be giving just 
orders to just people. Yet every one of them will certainly 
approach government as an obligation, the opposite of 
those who now govern in every state.” 

“My friend, this is how it is, you know,” I said. “If you 
discover a life better than ruling for those who are intend- 
ing to govern, a well-run state becomes a possibility; for 
only there will the genuinely rich govern, rich not in mon- 
etary terms, but in that in which the happy man must be 
wealthy: a good, intelligent life. But if beggars and those 
starved of private resources enter public service thinking 
they must seize the good, it isn’t possible, for when the 
government becomes a matter of contention, such civil 
and internal war destroys both them and the rest of the 
state.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Do you have any other way of life that looks down on 
ruling for political motives,” I asked, “than that of true 
philosophy?” 

“Zeus, no!” he said. 

“But surely it’s those who are no lovers of government 
who must enter it; if not, rival lovers will fight over it.” 

“Of course they will.” 

“Who else then will you compel to go and guard the 
state other than those who possess the greatest discern- 
ment in such matters, through whom the state will be best 
run and who in fact have other distinctions and a better 
life than a political one?” 
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“No one else,” he said. 

“Do you then want us to examine how people of this 
sort will come to exist and how we shall lead them up to 
the light, as some are said to make their way up from 
Hades to the gods?”!* 

“Of course I do,” he replied. 

“Indeed, this would be no spinning of a potsherd, !* but 
the bringing of a soul round from day shrouded in a kind 
of darkness to the true day, an ascent to reality which we 
shall claim to be true philosophy.” 

“That is very much the case.” 

“Must we then examine which of our studies has the 

otential to achieve this?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then what would be the study which would transport 
the soul from what is coming-to-be to what isP But I’m 
thinking this out as I speak; didn’t we claim, however, that 
these people must be athletes in warfare when young?”!> 

“We did indeed.” 

“Then we must add this aspect of the study we are 
looking for to the previous one.” 

“Which is that?” 

“It mustn't be useless to men engaged in warfare.” 

“Certainly,” he said, “if it’s possible.” 


14 I.e., a matter of chance; a game where a potsherd, white on 
one side, black on the other, was thrown into a space between two 
groups, and depending on how it fell, one group pursued the 
other. A possible implied criticism of the arbitrary nature of the 
mythological elevation described in c2-3. 

15 At, e.g., 3.416. 
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“However, in our earlier discussion they were educated 
in physical exercise and the arts.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Physical education, as I see it, is concerned with com- 
ing into being and passing away: that is, it presides over 
the growth and decay of the body.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Then it wouldn't be the subject we're looking for.” 

“Clearly not.” 

“Was it then the arts to the extent we explored them 

reviously?” 

“But that was just the counterpart of physical edu- 
cation, if you recall,” he said: “training our guardians in 
good habits, passing them on in accordance with a well- 
coordinated structure, not knowledge: and a balance with 
an orderly movement. In its stories it contained the culti- 
vation of other habits related to these, both those that 
were like myths and those which were nearer the truth; 
but as for a study which would lead to something like that 
which you’re now looking for, there was nothing of that 
in it.” 

“You recall what I said most accurately,” I said, “for in 
actual fact it contained nothing like this. Well, my dear 
Glaucon, what sort of study would be of that sort? All the 
craftsmen’s skills seemed vulgar somehow.”!6 

“Of course they did, and yet what other subject is left 
apart from the arts, the physical pursuits, and the handi- 
crafts?” 

“Come,” I said, “if we have nothing outside these to 
take up, let’s take one that embraces all of them.” 


16 See 6.495d-e. 
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“What could that be?” 

“One like this general one which all crafts, thinking, 
and knowledge make use of, and which everyone has to 
learn at the very beginning.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It’s the simple one of distinguishing the numbers one, 
two, and three. In short, I mean counting and calculation, 
or isn’t it true of these numbers that every skill and exper- 
tise must contain something of them?” 

“Indeed they must,” he said. 

“And so must warfare, mustn't it?” 

“It certainly must.” 

“In tragedies, at any rate, Palamedes exposes Agamem- 
non every time as a completely ridiculous commander.'” 
Or haven’t you noticed he claims that having invented 
number he drew up the ranks in the army at Troy and 
counted the ships and everything else as if they hadn't 
been counted before this, and Agamemnon, it seems, if he 
didn’t know how to count, didn’t even know how many 
feet he had? Yet what kind of commander do you think 
he was?” 

“I'd say a peculiar one,” he said, “if this were true.” 

“Shall we then say that another subject essential for a 
military man is to be able to calculate and count?” 

“Certainly, more than anything else,” he said, “if he’s 


17 There are no extant versions, but Plato presents it as a 
popular topic, and Palamedes takes his place alongside Pro- 
metheus as a popular inventor-hero. Gorgias, the sophist (ca. 
485—ca. 380), composed a celebrated Defense of Palamedes (DK 
82 lla). 
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going to have any sort of knowledge about the ordering of 
his forces, or if he is even going to be a human being.” 

“Do you think the same as I do about this subject, 
then?” I asked. 

“What do you think?” 

“That it could well be one of those subjects that natu- 
rally lead to the understanding we’re looking for, but no 
one knows how to use it properly as something which in 
every way draws us toward reality.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“TI try and make clear at least what I think. I want you 
as my fellow explorer to say whether or not you agree with 
the things that to my mind lead toward what we are talking 
about, and those that don’t, in order for us to know more 
clearly if my guess is right.” 

“Show them to me,” he said. 

“Indeed,” I said, “I am demonstrating, if you can see it, 
first those things among our perceptions that do not re- 
quire the mind to examine them because they are ade- 
quately apprehended by sense perception, and those that 
demand that it should be used to investigate in every 
way because the sense perception is producing nothing 
sound.” 

“Clearly you mean objects perceived from a distance, 
and illusionist paintings.” 

“No, you don’t quite understand what I am saying.” 

“What exactly do you mean, then?” 

“The things which don’t require the mind,” I said, “are 
those which don’t result in contrary sense impressions at 
the same moment; those that do, I am saying, need the 
mind when the sense organ indicates one thing just as 
much as its opposite, whether it strikes the sense organ 
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from nearby or far away. You'll see what I mean more 
clearly if I put it like this: take these three fingers, the 
smallest, the one next to it, and the middle one.”8 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Bear in mind now, I’m talking about them as seen 
from close quarters. But now look at them in the following 
way. 

“What is that?” 

“Each of them is equally a finger, and as such there is 
no difference whether you look at it as the one in the 
middle or the one at the end, whether it’s black or white, 
thick or thin, and so on and so forth. In all these instances 
the soul of most people is not obliged to ask the intelli- 

ence what a finger is; there is no instance where our sight 
indicates that a finger is at the same time the opposite of 
a finger.” 

“It certainly doesn’t,” he said. 

“So it would be reasonable to say,” I said, “that such an 
instance would not stimulate or arouse the intelligence?” 

“Tt would.” 

“Well, what about their bigness and smallness? Can 
sight see this well enough and does it make no difference 
to it whether one of them is in the middle or at one end? 
And does the same go for touch, thickness and thinness, 
softness and hardness? And don’t the other senses show 
that they are lacking in these respects, or does each of 
them work as follows? First of all, when the sense has been 
designed to identify something hard it has also been de- 


18 This and subsequent passages on the problems of sense 
perception can be read in conjunction with similar discussions in 
Phd. 101aff. and Tht. 154c. 
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signed to make contact with something soft: it relays to the 
soul that it has sensed that the same thing is both hard and 
soft, doesn’t itp” !9 

“That is so,” he said. 

“Must it not follow then,” J said, “that the soul is again 
at a loss in such a situation as to what on earth this sense 
means by hardness if it’s telling it that the same thing is 
also soft, and what the sense of light and heavy means by 
light and heavy, if it indicates that heavy is light and light 
is heavy?” 

“To be sure, these interpretations are absurd as far as 
the soul is concerned and demand investigation.” 

“Then in such a situation it’s reasonable,” I said, “first 
for the soul, calling on calculation and understanding, to 
investigate whether each of the things reported is one or 
two. 

“Of course.” 

“So if it appears to be two, then each of them appears 
to be both one thing and one of two things?” 

“Yes.” 

“If each of them is one, but both of them make two, 
the soul will consider the two as divided: you see it wouldn’t 
consider indivisible things as two, but as one.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“And yet, we agree that our sight saw large and small, 
but not as separate entities, but as mixed up together, don’t 
we?” 


19 At 5.478e—79a S. claimed that some things could also be 
seen as their opposites; in such cases sense perception is inade- 
quate, and so the soul ultimately has to call on intelligence and 
thought. 
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“Yes,” 

“But again, in order to get clear about this, the under- 
standing has been forced to see large and small not as 
mixed up, but as separate entities which is the opposite of 
what we just said with regard to sight.” 

“That is true.” 

“So that means it’s from such a starting point as this that 
we shall set about asking what is large and again what is 
small, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes I agree entirely.” 

“And it is for this reason we called the one the ‘intel- 
ligible’ and the other the ‘visible.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“So this is what I was trying to say just now, that some 
things provoke thought, others don’t. The former impinge 
on the senses together with their opposites, which I de- 
fined as those that require understanding, while those that 
don’t do not.” 

“Ah, now I understand,” he said, “and I think you’re 
right.” 

“What then? Which class do you think number and the 
number one belong to?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Well, work it out from what we’ve been saying,” I said. 
“If the number one itself can be seen sufficiently well by 
itself, or is grasped by some other sense, then, as we were 
saying in the case of the finger, it would not draw the soul 
toward reality. But if something is always seen at the same 
time with its own opposite, so that it appears to be no more 
one than its opposite, it would immediately need some 
means of making the distinction and the soul would be 
forced to be confused and to look for an answer, thereby 
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rousing thought within itself and raising the question what 
is the number one exactly; and so its understanding of the 
number one would be one of those things which turn and 
lead it to the contemplation of reality.” 

“But surely,” he said, “this is the key aspect of our visual 
perception of this: for we see the same number as one and 
an enormous number at the same moment.” 

“If this is true of unity,” I said, “then isn’t the same true 
of every number?” 

“Yes, of course it is.” 

“And don’t forget that all calculation and arithmetic is 
to do with number.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“And it’s these that seem to lead us toward truth.” 

“Oh yes, absolutely.” 

“It looks as if they would be among the subjects we’re 
looking for,” I said. “After all, anyone involved in warfare 
must learn all this for marshaling his troops and a philoso- 

her must rise above the transient and grasp the substance 
of the real world, or he will never become a man of rea- 
son.” 
“That’s right,” he said. 

“And our guardian is actually a man of both warfare 
and philosophy.” 

“Of course.” 

“Indeed, Glaucon, the subject would be suitable for 
prescribing in our legislation, and for persuading those 
who are going to share the most important roles in the city 
to take up practical arithmetic and employ it for reasons 
not personal, but until they reach the stage of contemplat- 
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ing the nature of numbers through understanding itself, 
and not for buying and selling like merchants and those 
who are in the retail trade, but for the purpose of war, and 
turning the disposition of the soul itself away from tran- 
sience to truth and reality.” 

“That is excellently put,” he said. 

“Furthermore,” I said, “it’s just occurred to me that, 
now we have mentioned the study of calculation, how 
neatly it fits and how useful for our purposes in every way 
if one practices it to gain knowledge and not for indulging 
in petty commerce.” 

“How, exactly?” he asked. 

“It’s what we were just talking about: how surely it leads 
the soul somewhere upward and compels it to discuss the 
numbers themselves. It refuses to accept in any way if one 
argues by proposing that numbers are physically visible or 
tangible. You see, I’m sure you know that those who are 
expert in this laugh at anyone who tries to split the number 
one up in argument and refuse to accept it, but if you chop 
it up, they multiply it taking good care in case one should 
appear to be not one but many pieces,” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“What do you think then, Glaucon, if one were to ask 
them: ‘My good fellows, what sort of numbers are you 
talking about in which there is unity of the sort you accept, 
where each and every one is equal to every other with- 
out the slightest difference, having no subdivisions within 
them?’ What do you think their answer would be?” 


20 J.e., the mathematicians counter what they see as an at- 


tempt to make one thing into many things by division (“chop it 
up”) by multiplying it. 
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“I think it would be that they discuss only those num- 
bers that can be conceived mentally, otherwise it’s impos- 
sible to grasp them at all.” 

“So do you see, my friend,” J said, “that in fact it is likely 
that we have to study this since it appears that the soul is 
forced to use intelligence itself to reach truth itself?” 

“Yes, it certainly does that,” he said. 

“Another point: have you noticed how those who have 
a natural gift for calculation are quick to learn in more or 
less all branches of study, while those who are slow, if they 
are educated and drilled in it, even if they gain no other 
benefit from it, nevertheless they all improve and become 
quicker than they were?” 

“That is the case,” he said. 

“And there’s another point, I think; you would not eas- 
ily find many subjects which give more labor to the student 
and practitioner than this one.” 

“I’m sure we wouldn't.” 

“Indeed, for all these reasons we must not abandon this 
subject, but those who are naturally the best must be edu- 
cated in it.” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“Right then, we'll take that one as settled,” I said. “Let's 
look at the next subject that’s concerned with this and see 
if it suits our purpose.” 

“Which one’s that? Oh, you mean geometry,” he said. 

“Indeed I do,” I said. 

“Insofar as some of it is relevant to warfare,” he said, 
“it is clearly suitable for pitching camp, seizing territory, 
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marshaling and deploying the army, and whatever other 
forms campaigns take in battle and on the march, some- 
one trained in geometry would be a different person than 
he would if he were not.”?! 

“Well, indeed,” I said, “even a small amount of geom- 
etry and arithmetic would be enough in such matters. But 
we must look at the larger part of it and go on much farther 
to see if it is relevant to it and makes it easier for us to see 
the form of the Good. Everything is relevant, we say, in- 
sofar as it forces the soul to turn toward that place where 
the most blessed part of reality is, which it must see by 
every means possible.” 

“You are right,” he said. 

“If then it does make it contemplate reality, it is what 
we want, but if it makes it contemplate the temporal 
world, it isn’t.” 

“We certainly agree.” 

“Therefore,” I said, “those who are experienced in the 
finer points of geometry will not dispute with us this at 
least: that this knowledge contains everything that’s the 
opposite to the arguments put forward in it by those who 
engage in it.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“I think the way they argue is quite absurd and is forced 
on them:?? I mean, they talk as if they were doing some- 
thing and making all their terms to fit their activity: they 
talk about making the square, applying and adding, and 


22 “Forced” (avayxatws) because those practicing geometry 


inevitably use the language of sense perception, whereas the sub- 
ject is essentially in the realm of pure knowledge. 
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similarly with everything else; but in my view the subject 
as a whole is studied for the sake of knowledge.” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So do we still need to agree fully on this?” 

“In what respect?” 

“That it is the knowledge of the eternally real and not 
what comes into being and then passes away.” 

“That’s easy to do,” he said. “Geometry after all is the 
knowledge of the eternally real.” 

“Then it would be the soul’s transport to the truth, my 
good fellow, and be productive of philosophical thought 
by directing upward that which we now wrongly direct 
downward.” 

“That’s as sure as can be,” he said. 

“Indeed it is as sure as can be,” I said, “and we must 
require that the inhabitants of your fine city do not hold 
back from their geometry in any way since its incidental 
topics are not insignificant.” 

“What are they?” he asked. 

“They are in fact what you said about warfare,” I said, 
“and what’s more, we know, I think, that in all subjects, in 
being better able to understand them, the man who is 
conversant with geometry will be immeasurably superior 
to him who is not.” 

“Immeasurably, by Zeus,” he said. 

“So are we to make this the second subject for our 
young people?” 


“We are,” he said. 


23 Possibly an element of humor or affection here (cou, “your 
fine city”); there were a number of Greek cities called Kal- 
lipolis. 
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“What's next? Do we put astronomy third? Or do you 
not think so?” 

“I certainly do,” he said, “since to have clearer percep- 
tions of the seasons, the months, and the years is not only 
suitable for farming and seafaring, but also no less for 
warfare. ”24 

“You are a splendid fellow,” I said, “because you're like 
someone who is afraid of the masses in case you appear to 
be prescribing useless subjects. But the truth is that it is 
not a trivial but a difficult task to believe that in these 
subjects there is a faculty in everyone’s soul which, after 
being impaired and blinded by other activities, is cleansed 
and rekindled and is worth preserving more than any 
number of eyes, as only with this one can the truth be seen. 
So those who agree with you think that you seem to be 
speaking unbelievably well, while those who have in no 
way perceived any of this will most likely think you’re talk- 
ing nonsense. For they cannot see any other benefit from 
these subjects worth mentioning. Consider then at once 
which group you are addressing: or perhaps you aren’t 
addressing either group, but are setting out your argu- 
ments chiefly for your own sake—not that you would hold 
it against anyone else if they were able to benefit from 
them in some way.” 

“TIl choose the latter,” he said, “to argue, ask and an- 
swer questions primarily for my own benefit.” 

“Then go back a bit,” I said, “because we didn’t get the 
right subject to follow geometry just now.” 


24 As in the previous discussion of geometry (526d1), the 


practical application of astronomy is introduced by Glaucon, only 
to be corrected by S. 
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“How do you mean we didn’t get it right?” 

“After the plane,” I said, “we went straight on to the 
solids of revolution before we took them by themselves. 
The right one to take in order after two dimensions is 
three dimensions. This I take to mean the generation of 
cubes and shapes that have depth.” 

“That’s right,” he said, “but, Socrates, I don’t think 
we've investigated these topics yet.” 

“Yes, and there are two reasons for this,” I said. “First 
because no state values them. They are researched in a 
feeble manner because they're difficult and the research- 
ers need a leader without whom they'd discover nothing, 
but who would be difficult to get hold of in the first place; 
and if they did get hold of one, as the situation is now, 
those with an aptitude to investigate such topics would not 
obey him in their arrogance. But if the whole state acted 
as a joint supervisor in showing respect for the topics, 
these people would comply and what they were constantly 
and eagerly looking for would become clear to them as to 
what they actually were. But although the subject is dis- 
paraged and discredited even now by most people, and 
because those who are researching it have no argument to 
prove it is useful, nevertheless, in spite of all this, the 
subject has burgeoned by the force of its charm, and it 
would be no surprise if this is coming to light.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said, “its elegance is something quite 
exceptional, But explain to me more clearly what you were 
talking about just now. You were proposing that geometry 
is the study of the plane surface.” 


Academy (see e.g., Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy, 4:21- 
22). 
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“Yes,” I said. 

“Then,” he said, “at first you put astronomy after that, 
but later on you retracted that one.” 

“Yes,” I said; “in my eagerness to explain everything 
quickly the slower I went; because next in turn was the 
treatment of the dimension of depth, investigation of 
which is in an absurd state; and so I passed over it and 
talked about astronomy after geometry, as it entails the 
movement of solid bodies.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Then let’s make astronomy our fourth subject,” I said, 
“as what we have just left aside” is available, if the state 
will go for it.” 

“That’s fair enough,” he said. “As for you telling me off 
for commending astronomy in a crude sort of way, I now 
approve of your approach to it. You see, it seems clear to 
everyone that it forces the soul to look upward and leads 
us from this world to the world beyond.” 

“Maybe it’s clear to everyone but me,” I said. “I cer- 
tainly don’t think it is.” 

“But how come?” he asked. 

“Because as it is handled today by those who set out to 
lead it upward toward philosophy, it makes the soul look 
very much downward.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“You seem to me to be not ungenerous in your efforts 
to take on board what the ‘study of the world above’ is 
about! You see, if someone were to learn something by 
throwing his head back and looking at the decoration on 
the ceiling, you are likely to say he was studying it with his 


26 I.e., solid geometry (d8-9). 
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intellect and not his eyes. Perhaps you are right and I’m 
being simpleminded. You see, again I cannot think there 
is any subject that would make the soul look upward other 
than the one which deals with what exists and the invisi- 
ble world. Whether one attempts to learn something of 
the objects of our perception looking upward with mouth 
wide open, or down with lips sealed,?’ I would say he 
would never learn anything, as he has no understanding of 
such things, and his soul won’t look up, but down, even if 
he is studying lying on his back on the ground or floating 
on the sea.” 

“Tve got what I deserved,” he said. “You were right to 
tick me off. But still, what did you mean when you said 
they must learn astronomy in the opposite way to the way 
they do it now if they are going to learn profitably for our 
present purposes?” 

“The following,” I said: “these stars that adorn the 
heavens, since they ornament the visible sky, we think 
they're the most beautiful and perfect examples of their 
kind. And yet they fall far short of the real ones—those 
courses, represented by real speed and real slowness in 
real number and in all the real geometrical shapes, which 
are conveyed in relation to each other and convey what 
is in them, all of which can be apprehended by reason 
and intellect, but not by sight. Or do you have another 
view?” 


speeds (“are conveyed in relation to each other”) and themselves 
conveying around the various heavenly bodies (“and convey what 
is in them”). However, these are just visible manifestations of the 
invisible “real” astronomical system governed by real speed, etc. 
(d2-3), which is only apprehensible through the intellect. 
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“Not at all,” he said. 

“It therefore follows,” I said, “that we must use the 
splendor of the heavens as models for the purposes of our 
study regarding those other things,” just as if one might 
resort to figures elaborately drawn in various ways by Dae- 
dalus, or some other craftsman or artist. I imagine that 
anyone experienced in such matters would regard them as 
excellently executed, and yet it would be absurd to con- 
sider them seriously in order to apprehend within them 
the truth about equal, double, or any other proportion.” 

“How could that not be absurd?” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “don’t you think that anyone who is a 
real astronomer will have the same experience when he 
looks into the motions of the stars? That he'll think that 
the most beautiful way to organize such works is the way 
used by the creator of the heavens to make them and all 
that is in them? But as to the ratio of night to day and of 
these to the month and the month to the year and the 
ratio of the other stars to these and each other, don’t you 
think he’ll consider the man is absurd who thinks these 
always occur in this way and don’t vary at all, and seeks to 
comprehend the truth of them in every way he can, al- 
though they are physical bodies that can be observed?” 

“I certainly think so,” he said, “now I’ve heard what 
you ve just said.” 

“In that case,” I said, “as we approached geometry by 
making use of problems, so we shall approach astronomy. 
We'll pass over what's in the heavens if we're really going 


29 I.e., the invisible universe, of which the visible heavens 
are a “model” (paradeigma, d7). For the basic idea, see above, 
6.510d-e. 
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to take up astronomy and make the natural thinking fac- 
ulty of the soul useful instead of useless.” 

“My word, you're proposing a subject far more complex 
than astronomy as it’s now practiced,” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “and I think we shall be prescribing the 
rest in the same way if there is to be any benefit from us 
as lawgivers. But come now, can you call to mind any ap- 
propriate subject?” 

“I can't,” he said, “just at this moment.” 

“Yet motion possesses not just one but several forms, 
in my view. It may take a clever man to name them all, but 
there are two which are clear even to us.” 

“What are they, then?” 

“As well as the one we’ve just had, there's its counter- 

art.” 
“What’s that?” 

“It’s possible,” I said, “that just as our eyes have fixed 
on astronomy, so our ears have fixed on harmonic motion 
and these sciences are related to each other, as the Py- 
thagoreans claim,*° and we too agree, Glaucon. Or how do 
we see it?” 

“As you've just said,” he said. 

“For this reason,” I said, “since this is a huge task, shall 
we ask them what their view is and see if there is anything 
they can add to it. But we shall guard our own interest 
throughout of all this.” 

“What is that?” 


30 The link is the “harmony of the spheres,” the harmonic 
proportion which, it was claimed, produced the sound emitted by 
the heavenly bodies as they revolve (see below, 10.616b-—17c and 
Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy, 1:295). 
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“In case any of those we're going to bring up tries to 
learn anything incomplete and does not always reach the 
goal it should achieve, as we were saying about astron- 
omy a little while ago. Or do you not know that they do 
something else like this also concerning harmony? Like 
astronomers they slave away to no effect remeasuring 
again and again audible concords and sounds against each 
other.” 

“Heavens, yes, and quite absurd the way they talk 
about ‘condensed intervals’? and press their ears close 
like someone trying to catch what their neighbors are say- 
ing, some claiming they can still hear a sound in between 
and that this is the smallest interval with which they must 
measure, others dispute this and say they are now the 
same note: both groups preferring their ears to their 
minds.” i 

“Now,” I said, “you’re talking about those worthy fel- 
lows who give their strings what for, rack them up and 
screw them on their pegs. But just in case my image”? goes 
too far, with the blows being applied by the plectrum, and 
as a sort of accusation citing the reluctance or overreadi- 
ness of the strings to sound, I’m dropping the image and 
say that I’m not talking about these people, but those who 
we were saying just now we would ask about harmony,” 
since they do the same as they do in astronomy; for they 
are searching for number in the concord of sounds, but 
they do not rise to the challenge and inquire which num- 


33 S. is here making a distinction between empiricist musi- 
cians whom he satirizes (and whom Glaucon at 531a4 mistakenly 
thinks he is talking about), and the Pythagoreans, who identified 


musical intervals with arithmetical ratios. 
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bers are concordant and which aren’t, and why the differ- 
ences.” 

“That’s a fiendish task you're talking about,” he said. 

“Yes, but a useful one in the search for beauty and 
goodness,” I said, “though useless if investigated in any 
other way.” 

“That’s fair enough,” he said. 

“I also think,” I said, “that if our method of dealing with 
all these topics we’ve mentioned gets to their common 
relationship and works out how they relate to each other, 
it has some bearing on the direction in which we want our 
efforts to be spent, and is not wasted; but that if not, it is 
wasted.” 

“My thinking is on these lines too,” he said. “But you 
are talking about an enormous task, Socrates.” 

“Do you mean the preliminaries, or what?” I asked. “Or 
are we not aware that all these things are preludes to the 
theme* itself which we must learn? I’m sure you don’t 
think that those who are skilled in these matters are dia- 
lectitians.” 

“Zeus, no!” he exclaimed. “Apart from avery few whom 
I’ve met.” 

“Well, indeed,” I said, “will those who are unable to 
present or accept an argument be able ever to know any- 
thing at all of what we say they should know?” 

“Again, not even this last point.” 

“So, Glaucon,” I said, “is this now the very theme that 


34 yrooimia tou nomou: a wordplay on nomos: either “(musical 
or poetic) preludes to a song” or “preambles to a law.” This image 
and play on nomos is a common feature in Plato (see below, 
532d6-7) and very frequently in Laws (e.g., Leg. 4.722-23). 
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dialectic brings to a conclusion, which our power of sight 
would imitate though it’s part of the intelligible realm, the 
sight which we were saying attempts to concentrate its 
gaze on actual living creatures and on the stars themselves 
and ultimately indeed on the sun itself?*> So too, when- 
ever a person attempts to get at what each thing really is 
by dialectical methods through reason and without all the 
sense perceptions, and does not give up until he grasps 
what the real good is by pure intellect alone, he reaches 
the true goal of the intelligible world, just as the other man 
did previously in the visible world.” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“What then? Don’t you call this journey” dialectic?” 

“Certainly.” 

“This,” I said, “is the release then from the shackles and 
the turning away from the shadows toward the images 
which cast them, and the light, and also the ascent from 
the cavern to the sunlight and there the inability still to 
look directly at the living creatures and the plants and the 
light of the sun, but see the divine reflections in water and 
the shadows of real objects, but not the shadows of images 
cast by some other such light which is just as unreal as 
compared with the sun: all this activity in the skills which 
we have discussed has the ability to uplift the best part of 
the soul toward the contemplation of the best in things 
that are in the real world just as previously it directed the 
part of the body with the clearest perceptions toward what 
is clearest in the physical, visible sphere.” 


35 As in the ascent from the cave at 516aff. 


36 Through a poreia (“journey”) dialectic attempts to solve the 
aporia (“puzzle,” literally “barrier on one’s journey”). 
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“I accept what you say as true,” he said, “and although 
I think it’s all very difficult to accept, yet from another 
angle it’s difficult not to. Nevertheless we must listen to 
your arguments, not just at this present moment, but we 
must also go back to them again and again. Let’s take all 
this as it now stands and move on to the actual theme and 
work our way through it as we did the prelude. So tell me, 
what is the character of the function of dialectic? What 
sections is it divided into, and what are its methods? You 
see it would now appear that these are what lead to the 
actual place which once we got there would be like a rest- 
ing place and the end of our journey.” 

“My dear Glaucon,” I said, “you won't be able to follow 
me any further, although my own effort would not be lack- 
ing in enthusiasm. And you'd no longer be looking at an 
image of what we’re discussing, but the real thing: at any 
rate, as I see it. Though whether it really is or not, is not 
worth asserting anymore, but we must maintain rigorously 
that there is something like this to see, mustn’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“And likewise the fact that the potential of the dialectic 
would only be revealed to someone with experience of 
what we’ve discussed, a thing that’s possible in no other 
way, wouldn't it?” 

“That’s worth affirming too,” he said. 

“At least here is something no one will dispute with us, 
arguing that there is any other approach which attempts 
to grasp methodically in every case what each individual 
thing is in and of itself. In contrast, all the other arts have 
been developed either to deal with human beliefs and 
desires, or things which occur naturally or artificially, or 
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even the care of those things which occur naturally or ar- 
tificially. But the rest, which we said had some bearing on 
reality, geometry and what follows on from it, we see that 
while they dream about reality, it is yet impossible for 
them to see the waking vision while they use assumptions 
which leave these topics undisturbed, for which they can- 
not offer an explanation. You see, where the starting point 
is what is not known and the end and what comes between 
is woven together out of what is not known, what means 
are there that such a set of premises can ever become 
knowledge?” 

“None,” he said. 

“Does that mean, then,” I asked, “that only the dialec- 
tical method, by removing those hypotheses, proceeds in 
this way to the actual first principle in order to be securely 
based, and when the eye of the soul is buried in a kind of 
barbaric filth,*” it quietly draws and leads it upward us- 
ing as fellow workers and assistants in conversion the arts 
we have described? We have often referred to these as 
types of knowledge out of habit, for want of another name 
clearer than belief, but less precise than knowledge. We 
defined it earlier on, I seem to remember, as ‘thought,’ but 
it seems to me there’s no place for an argument about 
nomenclature when we have before us an investigation 
into matters of such great importance.” 


37 A traditional punishment for the unjust in Orphic eschatol- 
ogy (see 1.363d7-8). 

38 dianoia (“thought”) was classed at 6.511d8-el as the sec- 
ond category of what is noéton (“intelligible”), with a higher cat- 
egory of knowledge revealed by dialectig, leading to knowledge 
of the Forms. 
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“There certainly isn’t,” he said, {“provided only that it 
states what corresponds to the state of clarity in the 
soul,” [8 

Niri pact pa i $ saio, “as we were rp to wr ; 
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imagery. ag sii Siew last two can be gr pom under ¢ opin- 
ion, the first two under understanding where opinion 
deals with the impermanent, understanding with the real; 
and just as reality is to impermanence, under standing is is to 
opinion, and as understanding is to opinion, so knowledge 
is to belief and thought to conjecture by means of imag- 
ery. Let’s leave aside the relative proportions between all 
these and the division of both what is opinion and what is 
knowledge, Glaucon, so that we don’t get ourselves em- 
broiled in an argument many times longer than we had in 
some earlier topics.” 

“Well, I certainly agree with the rest,” he said, “as far 
as I can follow what you're saying.” 

“Do you not also call the person who can grasp an ac- 
count of the reality of each thing dialectical then? And 
anyone who doesn’t embrace it—in as far as the person 
wouldn’t be able to give an account of it to himself or any 
one else—will you claim that to that extent he has no un- 
derstanding of it?” 

“How could I not make such a claim?” he said. 

“And does the same apply to the Good, therefore? 
Whoever is unable by his reasoning to distinguish and 


content if the words we use express our meaning clearly” (Adam, 


Appendix XVI to Book 7, vol. 2, p. 193). 
40 See the diagram in the Appendix to Book 6. 
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separate off the notion of the Good from everything else 
and, like one in battle, explore every counterargument and 
strive to examine it not by reference to what is generally 
believed, but by reference to reality, in all of which he 
makes his way by faultless logic—will you claim that a man 
in this position either knows the Good itself or any other 
good; but if he happens to come across any image any- 
where, he does so by using his belief, not his knowledge, 
and he dreams his way through this present life fast asleep 
and before he wakes up here he'll first arrive in Hades and 
there fall permanently asleep?” 

“Yes, by Zeus,” he exclaimed, “I shall certainly agree 
with all of that.” 

“Then again these children of yours whom you are 
bringing up and educating in argument, if you were ever 
to do it for real you wouldn’t allow them, I think, if they 
were irrational like the geometrical lines,*! to hold office 
in your state in charge of the most important affairs.” 

“I certainly would not,” he said. 

“You will certainly make them follow this kind of edu- 
cation by law, by which they'll be able to ask and answer 
questions in the most knowledgeable way, won’t your” 

“I shall,” he said, “at least with your help.” 

“Do you think, then,” I asked, “that our dialectic, like 
a coping stone, lies at the top layer of our studies and that 
there is no other subject than this that you would rightly 
add farther up, and in fact the end point of our studies has 
now been reached?” 

“I do,” he said. 


41 A joke based on the double meaning of alogos = “irrational” 
and “incommensurable” (as applied to geometrical lines). 
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“Then all that remains for you is to allocate whom we 
shall give this teaching to and how we do it.” 

“That is clearly the case,” he said. 

“So do you recall the sort of people we chose in our 
previous selection of rulers?”” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“In other respects, therefore,” I said, “you have to con- 
sider that those kinds of people must be chosen: you see, 
we must prefer those who are very reliable and coura- 
geous and, as far as possible, the best-looking.® In addi- 
tion to this we must look not only for those noble and 
virile in their behavior, but they must also have those at- 
tributes in their nature which are conducive to this kind 
of education.” 

“What characteristics do you have in mind precisely?” 

“They must have a keenness of spirit for their studies, 
my good fellow,” I said, “and not be reluctant to learn. For 
I tell you, souls tend to play the coward far more in rigor- 
ous study than in physical exercise. The hardship is more 
their own, you see, being personal and not shared with the 
body.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“We must also look for someone with a good memory, 
persistent and no stranger to hard work. Or how else do 
you think someone will be willing to work hard at his 
physical education as well as complete so much study and 
mental exercise?” 

“No one would,” he said, “unless they have an entirely 
excellent nature.” 


43 Based on the common Greek assumption that good looks 
reflected inner favorable qualities (see e.g., Symp. 209b-c). 
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“Anyhow, the present mistake, and the reason that phi- 
losophy has fallen into such ill repute, is, as I said before," 
because it is unworthy people who take it up. It should not 
have been bastards who took it up, but people of genuine 
pedigree.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“First of all,” I said, “this keenness to work hard. No 
lame duck should take it up: half keen, half work-shy. This 
comes about whenever someone is keen on physical exer- 
cise and hunting and expends his efforts on everything 
physical. Keen on study he is not; he is neither attentive 
nor inquisitive, but hates every minute spent on such 
things. He who in his love of hard work has altered course 
to the opposite direction is also handicapped.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“Then shall we say in the same way as regards the 
truth,” I asked, “that the soul is mutilated if it hates the 
voluntary lie, and is upset by it in its own self, and is very 
angry at others who lie, but would be happy to allow the 
involuntary lie and not get upset if caught being ignorant, 
but comfortably wallow in ignorance like a wild boar?” 

“I agree with that entirely,” he said. 

“And with regard to temperance,” I said, “and courage 
and high-mindedness and all those aspects of excellence, 
we must not least watch out for the bastard and the genu- 
ine. You know whenever any one person or state does not 
altogether understand how to spot such things they fail to 
notice that they are dealing with cripples and bastards 


44 At 6.495cff. 


45 For the distinction between voluntary and involuntary lies, 
see 2,382a-c. 
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in whatever circumstances they encounter them, whether 
among their friends or those in authority.” 

“That is certainly the case,” he said. 

“We ourselves must take great care in all these in- 
stances since, if we bring those who are sound in body and 
mind to study and train on such a scale and educate them, 
justice itself will not reproach us and we shall preserve our 
state and its constitution. But if we introduce other types 
to all this, we shall achieve the complete opposite and we 
shall inundate philosophy with even greater ridicule.” 

“That would be a disgrace,” he said. 

“It certainly would,” I said. “I think Pu the object of 
ridicule even now.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“I forgot we were just having fun,” I said, “and I spoke 
with too much intensity. While I was talking I caught sight 
of philosophy and seeing her so unworthily being dragged 
through the mire I think I was irritated and, being angry 
with the perpetrators, as it were, said what I said too seri- 
ously.” 

“Oh no, by Zeus,” he said, “not to my ears, anyway.” 

“Well, that’s how it sounded to me as the speaker,” I 
said. “But let’s not forget that in our earlier selection we 
chose older men, but in this one there will be no room for 
them. You know we mustn't believe Solon when he said 
growing older one is capable of learning a lot*®——in fact 
one is even less capable of this than running; no, it is on 
the shoulders of the young that all the many and important 
tasks belong.” 

“They must do,” he said. 


46 Solon fr.18 Gerber 
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“For a start then we must introduce them to arithmetic 
and geometry while they are young, and they must be 
taught all the preliminaries before they tackle dialectic, 
without making them learn the system of education com- 
pulsorily.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“No free man should learn any subject under forced 
labor,” I said. “While physical exertion undertaken by 
force has no adverse effect on the body, any exercise 
forced on the soul has no lasting value.” 

“True,” he said. 

“So don’t bring your youngsters up by force in their 
studies,” I said, “but in a playful way so that you are in a 
better position also to observe what the natural abilities of 
each pupil are.” 

“What you say makes sense,” he said. 

“So do you remember,” I asked, “that we also said we 
should take the youngsters to war to watch on horseback 
and, supposing it was safe, they should be taken in close 
and have a taste of blood, like puppies?P’4’ 

“I do,” he said. 

“Indeed,” I said, “in all these circumstances, in hard 
work, learning, or fear, whoever appears to be constantly 
at the ready must be enrolled into one of the units.” 

“At what ageP” he asked. 

“When they give up their compulsory physical training, 
as it’s impossible for them during this period, whether it’s 
two or three years, to accomplish anything else. As you 
know, fatigue and sleep are the enemies of study. At the 


47 At 5.466e-67e. 
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same time, too, one of the tests, and itself not the least 
important, is what sort of person each one will prove to be 
in their physical exercises.” 

“Of course it is,” he said. 

“After this time,” I said, “those selected from the 
twenty-year-olds will win greater honors than the rest; in 
fact the lessons these children received indiscriminately 
during their education must be brought together to give 
an overview of the relationship of all their other studies to 
each other as well as of the nature of reality.” 

“This kind of learning, at any rate,” he said, “is the only 
one which remains secure in those who receive it.” 

“Its also the best test,” I said, “for whether one has an 
aptitude for dialectic or not. For he who can take a unitied 
view can handle dialectic: he who can’t, cannot.” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“These are the qualities you'll want to look out for 
among those who are particularly endowed with them and 
have staying power in their studies, are resolute in war and 
the other things laid down for them. Again, when these 
people get into their thirties, pick out some from those 
already selected and give them higher responsibilities and 
watch, using the dialectic process, and see who can dis- 
pense with the eyes and other senses and approach actual 
reality accompanied by truth. And that’s where you'll need 
to be most circumspect, my friend.” 

“Why then especially?” he asked. 

“Don’t you see,” I said, “what sort of damage is being 
done in the name of dialectic at the present?” 
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“What do you mean, damage?” he asked. 

“I think those practicing it are filled with lawlessness,” 
{ said. 

“Indeed they are,” he said. 

“So do you think there is anything surprising in what is 
happening to them, and won't you overlook this?” 

“In what way in particular?” he asked. 

“For example,” I said, “if some suppositious child were 
brought up surrounded by material goods in a large dis- 
tinguished family with many flatterers, and when he be- 
came an adult, he became aware that he was not the son 
of his supposed parents, and could find no way of discover- 
ing who his real parents were. Can you guess what his 
attitude would be toward these flatterers and those who 
substituted him both at the time when he knew nothing 
about the exchanging of children and again now that he 
does? Would you like to hear what my guess is?” 

“I would,” he said. 

“My guess is,” I said, “he would respect his supposed 
father and mother and the rest of the household more than 
the flatterers, and he would be less likely to overlook their 
needs, less likely to do or say anything improper to them, 
less likely to disobey them rather than the flatterers in 
important matters, during the time he was unaware of the 
truth.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” he said. 

“Now, on the other hand, on realizing how the situation 
really is, my guess is that he would lose his respect for 
them and no longer take them seriously, but he would take 
more interest in his flatterers, pay far more heed to them 
than before, and he would now begin to live as they do, 
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associate with them unashamedly and show no concern for 
his father and the others who are supposedly his family, 
unless he was by nature of very high integrity.” 

“Everything would be likely to happen as you say,” he 
said, “but what bearing does this illustration have on those 
who are taking up argument?” 

“It’s this: I’m sure we all have beliefs we’ve picked up 
in childhood about what is just and good, in which we’ve 
been brought up, as we are with our parents; we obey and 
respect them.” 

“Yes, we do.” 

“By the same token we have other habits which are the 
opposite of these, yet have elements of pleasures in them 
which flatter our soul and attract it to them, but which 
clon’t persuade those who are self-restrained in any way— 
they honor and obey their traditional beliefs.” 

“That’s right.” 

“What does this mean, then?” I asked. “Whenever such 
a person as this comes up against the question “What is the 
fine?’ and he gives an answer he has heard from the law- 
giver, reason proves him wrong, and when he is refuted 
frequently in various situations, he retreats to the view 
that it is no more fair than shameful, and similarly as re- 
gards just, good, and what he holds in the highest respect. 
After this what do you think he will do about honor and 
obedience in these matters?” 

“It has to be that he’ll no longer respect and obey them 
in the same way,” he said. 

“When therefore he does not hold any respect for these 
things and considers them part of himself as he did before, 
and in fact cannot find the truth, is there any other kind 
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of life he can reasonably resort to other than the one that 
appeals to his vanity?” 

“None,” he said. 

“I think from being law-abiding he'll appear to have 
turned lawless.” 

“That must be so.” 

“Is this, then, likely to happen to those who take up 
arguments in this way, and do they deserve a good deal of 
indulgence, as I was saying just now?” 

“Yes, and compassion,” he said. 

“So that means that to stop this compassion arising for 
the thirty-year-olds, you'll have to exercise very great care 
when they apply themselves to argument?” 

“Indeed we will,” he said. 

“Surely this is the one constant concern: they should 
not taste the subject when they are young. You know I’m 
sure it hasn’t escaped your notice that whenever the young 
get their first taste of argument they treat it as a plaything 
and always use it for disputation“? and imitate those who 
prove them wrong by cross-examining others themselves,” 
and like puppies they enjoy constantly tugging at and tear- 
ing to shreds all those who come near them with argu- 
ment.” 

“Yes, they go right over the top,” he said. 

“And so when they prove many people wrong, and they 
themselves are proved wrong by many, sure enough they 


48 antilogia = “disputation” or “eristic,” i.e., arguing to win, as 
opposed to dialectic; see above, 5.454a-b. 

49 As Plato’s S. claimed his followers did, at Ap. 23c.; S. would, 
of course, have claimed that his young followers should ideally be 
practicing dialectic rather than eristic. 
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quickly fall into violently disregarding what they accepted 
before, and as a result of all this they themselves indeed, 
and the whole of philosophy, are brought into disrepute in 
the eyes of others.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“But the older man,” I said, “would want to have no 
part in such madness, but will emulate the one who wishes 
to engage in a dialectical discussion and inquire after the 
truth rather than the one who plays about and is conten- 
tious for the fun of it, and himself will be more self- 
controlled and will make his pursuit more highly regarded 
instead of disparaged.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“So then does that mean that everything we said before 
was said in view of the need for caution over this point: 
that the character of those with whom one will engage in 
arguments is to be orderly and stable, and not, as we do 
these days, have anyone approach the subject who comes 
across it by chance and is quite unsuited to it?” 

“That is very much so,” he said. 

“Indeed, to participate in philosophical discussion, is it 
enough to stick with it and concentrate unremittingly to 
the exclusion of everything else, training in it in a way as a 
counterpart to physical exercises, but for twice the length 
of time spent previously?” 

“Do you mean six years or four?” he asked. 

“It doesn’t really matter,” I said. “Let’s make it five, 
because after this you'll have to take them back down into 
that cave again, and they'll have to take up military posts 
and other positions of command suitable for the young in 
order not to fall behind the rest in experience. And a fur- 
ther point: they'll have to be tested to see if they are reso- 
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lute when pulled in every direction or if they deviate in 
any way.” 

“How long a time do you set for this?” he asked. 

“Fifteen years,” I said, “and when they get to fifty those 
who have come through all this and have altogether proved 
their excellence throughout in their work and understand- 
ing must now be brought to the final goal and be made to 
raise the radiance of their soul and look at that which 
brings light to all. And when they have seen the Good it- 
self, using that as their model® they must each in turn put 
the state and its inhabitants and themselves in order, 
spending the majority of their time on philosophy, but 
when their turn comes, they must each labor at their civic 
duties, govern in the interests of the state, and carry out 
their work not as something fine but as something essen- 
tial.5! They must constantly educate others to be like them 
and leave behind guardians for the state and then go off 
and dwell in the Islands of the Blessed. The state shall put 
up memorials to them at public expense and hold sacri- 
fices, and, revere them as daimons” if the Pythian priest- 
ess also sanctions it; if not, then as blessed and godlike.” 

“Socrates, like a sculptor you have created exceedingly 
fine rulers,”5 he said. 

“That includes female rulers,°4 Glaucon,” I said. “Don’t 


53 For the image, see 2.361d4-6. 54 Masculine linguis- 
tic forms for rulers have been used throughout Republic (as was 
common Greek practice: see Glaucon’s archontas, c3). S. reminds 
his audience that they agreed that women (feminine participle, 
archousas, c5) of suitable quality are also to be included among 
the guardians (see above, 5.451 dff.). On the issue of women rul- 
ers, see vol, 1, Introduction to Books I-V, section 2 (iv). 
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imagine that what I said referred to men rather than those 
women who are born with the requisite attributes.” 

“That’s right,” he said, “if, as we discussed, they’re go- 
ing to share everything equally with the men.” 

“What does this mean, then?” I said. “Do you agree 
that what we have said about our state and its constitution 
is no idle dream which, though difficult, is possible in a 
way, and in no other way than we described: when one or 
more of those who are truly philosophers are in power?” 
And once in the state, they will look down on present-day 
honors thinking them to be illiberal and worthless, but 
they will value the right way the most highly along with 
those honors that derive from it: but the greatest and most 
essential will be justice, and by ministering to this and 
fostering it they will set their state in order won't they?” 

“How will they do that?” he asked. 

“All those in the state who happen to be more than ten 
years old,” I said, “let them send them all out into the 
fields, but let them take over their children and keep them 
away from the traditions which their parents hold and 
bring them up according to their own ways and customs, 
these being those we have discussed before. And so this is 
the quickest and easiest way to establish the state and its 
constitution we have been talking about, make it success- 
ful and greatly benefit the people who come to be in it, 
can’t we?” 

“Certainly,” he said, “and I think, Socrates, you have 
given an excellent description of how the state would 
come into being if it were ever possible!” 


55 See 6.499b. 56 For discussion of how far Plato envis- 


aged the state as practically realizable, see the introduction to this 
volume, section 2 (iii). 
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“Are we now Satisfied with our discussion about this 
state and the man who resembles it?” I said. “Because I 
think it’s clear he must be as we described him.” 

“Clearly,” he said, “and to answer your question, I think 
we've reached the end.” 
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“Well then, Glaucon, this is what’s been agreed: in the 
state that is to be exceedingly well run, the women and 
children are held in common and the whole of the chil- 
dren’s education and their activities likewise will be shared 
in both war and peace,! and their kings are those who 
naturally excel in philosophy and war.” 

“Yes, that was agreed,” he said. 

“And furthermore we agreed that when the rulers have 
been appointed they shall lead the soldiers and settle them 
in the dwellings we have prescribed which have no privacy 
for anyone, but are shared by all. Again in addition to ac- 
commodation of this type we also agreed, if you recall, 
what kind of possessions they were to have.” 

“Well, I do remember we thought that none of them 
were to have any of the possessions that those elsewhere 
have these days,” he said, “but that, as people trained in 
warfare and guardians, they should receive from the rest 
a year’s upkeep for their duties to provide them with the 
necessaries, and they must look after their own affairs as 
well as those of the state.” 


cerned. But at Leg. 5.739c, Plato appears to be applying the prin- 
ciple to the whole of society. 
2 Discussed at 3.415d6—-20a7. 
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“You're right,” I said, “but come on now, since we’ve 
finished with all that, let’s go back to the point from which 
we digressed so we can trace the same path again.”® 

“That’s not difficult,” he said, “since you were arguing 
then, much the same as now, on the assumption you had 
finished the description of the state, saying that you would 
argue that a state of a kind such as you explained before 
is good and the man who is like it likewise, even though it 
seems as if you had an even finer state and man to talk 
about in these respects. Yet it followed, you were saying, 
that if this state were right, the rest were wrong. Also I 
remember you said that, of the remaining constitutions, 
there were four kinds worthwhile discussing and looking 
at their shortcomings as well as at the citizens who share 
their characteristics, in order that when we have looked at 
them all and agreed on the best and the worst inhabitant 
we can investigate whether the best is the happiest and the 
worst most wretched, or whether this is not the case at all. 
Then when I asked what you would say these four consti- 
tutions were, that’s when Polemarchus and Adeimantus 
came in, and so you took up the argument and that’s how 
we got to this point.” 

“Your memory is spot on!” I said. 

“Well then, like a wrestler, take the same hold again 
and when I ask the question try and tell me what you were 
about to say at that point.” 

“If I can,” I said. 


ficient” constitutions. Books 5-7, into which he is “forced” by 
Adeimantus and Polemarchus (see Book 5 n. 1), is, in strictly 
formal terms, a digression, from which they now return. 
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“And furthermore,” he said, “I’m keen to hear for my- 
self what you were saying these four constitutions are.” 

“You'll understand quite easily,” I said, “as the four I 
mean have names in common use: the first is admired by 
a majority of people, this is the one used in Crete and 
Laconia;* the second is also the second most admired and 
known as oligarchy, a constitution full of bad points; the 
one which is both opposed to this and next in order is 
democracy; and tyranny, noble indeed, and leaving all oth- 
ers behind,’ is the fourth and ultimate disorder in the 
state. Or do you have any other concept of a constitution 
which has a distinct character of its own? I imagine there 
are ruling families and kingships that can be bought and 
other such constitutions somewhere in between all these,® 
and one could find just as many among foreigners as 
among the Greeks.” 

“There are indeed a lot of strange ones you hear talked 
about,” he said. 

“Then do you know,” I asked, “there must be as many 
kinds of human beings as there are constitutions? Or do 
you think constitutions grow somewhere ‘from oak’ or 
‘from stone,” but not from the practices of those who live 
in states which as it were tip the scales and drag everything 
with them?” 

“In my view they come from nowhere but the place you 
just mentioned,” he said. 


Cri. 52e, to be his own model of good government (see also Xen. 
Mem, 3.5.15). 

5 Clearly ironic (see also 562a4—5). 

6 As enumerated by Aristotle, Pol. 4, L288bff. 

T Hom. Il. 22.126, Od. 19.163. 
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“So if there are five kinds of state then, there would 
also be five types of soul among the citizens?”6 

“Certainly.” 

“Indeed, we’ve already discussed the man who shares 
the characteristics of the aristocratic state whom we rightly 
said was good and just.” 

“We have.” 

“Are we then to go through the next stage and look at 
those who are inferior, the contentious and ambitious type 
corresponding to the Laconian constitution, and again 
look at the oligarchic, democratic, and tyrannical type so 
we can identify the most unjust and set him against the 
most just; and our examination will be complete when we 
discover how perfect justice stands in relation to pure in- 
justice in the matter of the possession of happiness and 
misery, so that we can either heed Thrasymachus and pur- 
sue injustice,® or, the way our discussion is now develop- 
ing, justice?” 

“Without question that’s the thing to do,” he said. 

“Are we then to examine first the characteristics of our 
constitutions as we did at the beginning, before we look 
for them in individuals, on the grounds that it’s clearer that 
way,!° and so now we must first look at the constitution 
based on love of honor? I can’t think of any other name in 
common use to give it other than timocracy or timarchy. 
In relation to this we shall examine the man of this type. 
Then oligarchy and the man of that type, and again when 
we've looked at democracy we'll think about a person of 


9 For Thrasymachus’ position on justice, see 1.343b—44c. 
10 As argued at 2.368eff. 
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democratic characteristics. Fourth we'll come to the state 
ruled by the tyrant and look at that, and then again at the 
soul of the tyrant and we'll try to be competent judges 
about what we have so far proposed.” 

“So that means that both our observation and our judg- 
ment would develop consistently,” he said. 

“Come on, then,” I said, “let’s try and work out how 
timocracy would evolve from aristocracy. On the other 
hand, is it simply like this, that every constitution changes 
as a result of the actions of that element which holds 
power whenever revolution arises within it; but if there is 
general agreement, even if it’s on a small scale, change is 
impossible?” 

“That’s true.” 

“How then will our state be stirred up, Glaucon,” I said, 
“and in what way will our auxiliaries and rulers break into 
factions against each other and within themselves? Or do 
you want us, like Homer, to pray to the Muses to tell us 
‘how first revolt broke out, !! and have them speak to us in 
high tragic style, teasing and joking with us as if we were 
children, while apparently talking seriously?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“It goes something like this: it’s difficult for a state so 
constituted to be thrown into disorder, but since every- 
thing that comes into being decays, not even a constitution 
such as ours remains for the whole of time, but it will 


i) A paraphrase of Il. 16.112—13. In attributing the following 
explanation to the Muses’ “high tragic style, teasing and joking 
with us” (e1-2), Plato is possibly hinting that the mathematical 
detail of 546b4—c7 should not be taken too seriously (see n. 13 
below). 
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disintegrate. The disintegration happens like this: not only 
plants that grow in the ground, but also living creatures 
that roam the earth have times of fertility or infertility in 
both their soul and their body each time the revolution of 
their cycle is completed: those who are short-lived have a 
short span, and those who are long-lived the opposite. 
However, the class you’ve educated to be leaders of your 
state, although they may be clever, will no more achieve 
the periods of productiveness or sterility of your race by 
reasoning accompanying their sense perceptions, but will 
miss them and produce children at times when they should 
not. For the divine birth there is a cycle which a perfect 
number defines,!? whereas for human beings it is the first 
number in which there are multiplications both of roots 
and of powers, comprising three intervals, and four terms 
causing similarity and dissimilarity, and increases and 
diminutions which demonstrate that all are in agreement 
with one another and rational. Of these factors the base 
number in the ratio 4:3 joined to the number 5 gives two 
harmonies when multiplied by three, the one equal to a 
square, so many times 100, the other of equal length one 
way, but oblong consisting on one side of 100 squares of 
the rational diameter of 5 each diminished by one, or 100 
squares of the irrational diameter, each diminished by 


12 The “divine creature” whose birth is mentioned is the Uni- 
verse (see Tim. 30b-d, 32d, 34a—b). The “perfect number” of the 
cycle, as well as the human number (see following note), was al- 
ready notoriously obscure in Cicero’s time (see Epist. Ad Att. 
7.13), and Plato does not reveal it here. 
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two, and on the other side 100 cubes of 3.19 This whole 
geometrical number controls this process, namely of the 
better or worse types of birth. When your guardians, un- 
aware Of this, bring together brides and bridegrooms out 
of season, the offspring will not be of good breeding nor 
successful. Of these, those whom the previous generation 
decide are the best, even though they are not worthy of it, 
when they come to take over their fathers’ authority, first 
of all will, despite being guardians, begin to pay no re- 
gard to us, attaching less value to the arts than they ought 
and second physical education, with the result our young- 
sters will be less cultured. The rulers chosen from them 
will prove themselves not very efficient guardians when it 
comes to the scrutiny of Hesiod’s and your four races: gold, 
silver, bronze, and iron.'! When iron is mixed with silver 


ematics odd numbers cause similarity and even ones dissimilar- 
ity). This is represented geometr ically in two ways (c2-7): (1) as 
a square (c3-4) whose sides are “so many times 100,” = 36 x 100 
-= 3,600, and 3,600" = 12,960,000 (2) as an oblong (“100 squares 
of rational diameters”). The “rational diameter” of 5 is the nearest 
rational number to the real diameter of a square of side 5, which 
is V50 = 7 (49 “diminished by one,” = 48) (c5-6); so the longer 
side of the oblong is 48 x 100 = 4,800. The shorter side is 100 
cubes of 3 (c6—7) = 2,700. 4,800 x 2,700 = 12,960,000. Estimates 
of Plato’s reasons for the choice of 12,960,000 as the human geo- 
metrical number are speculative. A possible explanation is that he 
was relying on certain significant numbers: 100 years for the hu- 
man life span (see 10.615b), 360 days in the year, the 360 de- 
grees of the sun’s path around the earth (though whether this 
was known in Plato’s time is uncertain). So 100 x 360 x 360 = 
12,960,000. 
l4 Op. 109ff. For the selection, see above, 3.415a—b. 
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and bronze with gold, the result will be discrepancy and 
ill-matched inequality, and when this happens and wher- 
ever it occurs it always breeds war and hostility. Wherever 
this occurs we must always say that it’s the dissension of 
‘this generation indeed.’”! 

“And we shall say their answer is right,” he said. 

“Indeed, it has to be,” I said: “they are the Muses, af- 
ter all.” 

“So what do the Muses say next?” he asked. 

“When revolution came about,” I said, “each pair was 
then pulled in opposite directions by their type, the iron 
and bronze toward materialism and the acquisition of land 
and property, gold and silver; but the other pair, the gold 
and silver, inasmuch as they are not poor but naturally rich 
in their soul, led toward virtue and the old traditional 
ways. As they fought and strove against each other, as a 
compromise they agreed to divide up land and property 
and allocate it, and those who had previously been pro- 
tected and regarded as free friends and maintained by 
them were now enslaved and treated as perioikoi!® and 
servants while they concerned themselves with warfare 
and protecting themelves against those they had en- 
slaved.” 

“It seems to me that this is how the change began,” he 
said. 

“Do you then think that this type of constitution would 
lie between aristocracy and oligarchy?” 

“Oh yes, certainly.” 


16 nerioikoi = “those dwelling around,” a term which denoted 


the inhabitants of towns and villages subject to Sparta and some 
other states (see OCD”, “perioikoi”). 
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“This is how the transition will happen, but when it has 
happened, how will it be run? Or is it clear that in some 
respects it will mimic the former constitution, and in 
others an oligarchy, inasmuch as it lies in between, and yet 
it will also have some characteristics of its own?” 

“Yes, that’s what it'll be like,” he said. 

“Does that mean therefore that as far as their respect 
for the authorities goes and the fighting class’s abstention 
from farming, manual trades, and other forms of earn- 
ing a living, and in providing communal eating arrange- 
ments!” and occupying themselves with physical and mili- 
tary training, it will mimic the former constitution in all 
these respects?” 

“Yes.” 

“But as far as its fear of bringing wise men into office 
goes, given that the state has no longer produced men of 
this type who are pure and single-minded, but mixed, it 
will be more favorable toward those who are both spirited 
and simpler people, those who are naturally predisposed 
to war rather than peace, and in honoring the cunning and 
strategy of war and spending its whole time in warfare—in 
these respects, for the most part, won't it be peculiar to 
itself?” 

“Yes. 

“Furthermore, people of this sort will be passionate 
about material wealth,” I said, “like those in oligarchies, 
and will fiercely revere their gold and silver under cover 
of darkness inasmuch as they have collected storehouses 
and private treasures with places to deposit and hide them, 


17 sussitia = “common messes,” characteristic of the Spartan 
and Cretan constitutions. 
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and again walled up in their homes, literally private nests 
where they can spend and squander it on women and 
anyone else they choose.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Similarly then they will be miserly with their money 
inasmuch as they revere it and clo not possess it openly, 
but are prodigal with other people’s money because of 
their appetites, and enjoy their pleasures in secret, fleeing 
the law like children who run away from their father, hav- 
ing been brought up, not by persuasive means, but under 
compulsion owing to their neglect of the true Muse, the 
companion of debate and philosophy, and having regarded 
physical activity as more important than intellectual pur- 
suits.” 

“The constitution you’re describing is a complete mix- 
ture of good and bad,” he said. 

“Yes, it is,” I said, “and as a result of the dominance of 
the spirited element, one thing only stands out in it most 
clearly: contentiousness and ambition.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“For this reason,” I said, “this constitution with this 
kind of origin would be of this sort, a brief sketch of a 
constitution in words, but not worked out in detail, be- 
cause it is enough to see, even from the sketch, the most 
just and the most unjust person, as it would be a point- 
lessly long exercise to examine all constitutions, all dispo- 
sitions, leaving nothing aside.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“Who is the man, then, that fits in with this kind of 
constitution? What are his origins and what kind of person 
is he?” 
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“I think,” said Adeimantus, “he resembles our friend 
Glaucon here pretty closely, at least as far contentiousness 
is concerned,” !6 

“Possibly in that respect,” I said, “but there are other 
respects in which he is not like him.” 

“What are they?” 

“He has to be more willful,” I said, “and somewhat less 
familiar with culture, fond of the arts and listening to dis- 
course, but by no means a rhetorician. And while such a 
person would be harsh on slaves, instead of looking down 
on them, as someone who has been quite well educated 
does, he would be civil to free men and very respectful to 
those in authority, keen to hold office and ambitious, one 
who does not think he should hold office because of his 
ability with words, or anything else of this sort, but be- 
cause of his prowess in war and his success as a military 
man, as well as being a keen athlete and huntsman.” 

“That is certainly the character for that kind of consti- 
tution,” he said. 

“And likewise,” I said, “when such a one is young he 
would look down on material goods, but the older he got 
he would be gradually more keen to have them owing to 
the share he has in the moneygrubbing nature, and not 
being pure as regards virtue owing to the lack in his per- 
sonality of the best safeguard, wouldn’t he?” 

“What?” said Adeimantus. 

“Reason combined with the arts,” I said, “which is the 


(Glaucon has been S.’s interlocutor since 6.506d). For the char- 
acters of the two associates, and their differing roles as S.’s inter- 
locutors, see vol. 1, General Introduction, section 4. 
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only thing born in you that is the preserver of virtue, living 
in its possessor throughout his life.” 

“You're right there,” he said. 

“And this is also the character of the young man who is 
timocratic, just like the corresponding state.”!% 

“Very much so.” 

“Again the background of such a person is something 
like this,” I said: “there are times when he is the young son 
of a good man who lives in a city that is not well run and 
who avoids honors and office and the law courts and all 
such enjoyment of involvement in public affairs and will- 
ingly takes a back seat? so that he has no trouble.”?! 

“How does this come about?” he asked. 

“When he hears first,” I said, “that his mother is an- 
noyed because her husband is not one of the rulers there 
and she is regarded as inferior among the other women 
because of this, then that she sees that he is not all that 
interested in money and he doesn’t put up a fight and 
exchange insults both in private lawsuits and in the public 
assembly, but bears all this kind of thing with indifference. 
Again when he notices that his father’s thoughts are always 
on himself and he pays no particular respect or disrespect 
to her: as a result of all this she is annoyed at all this and 
says that his father is unmanly and too easygoing, and 
other things of this sort that women usually say when they 
go on about such men.” 


a synonym for the more common polupragmosuné (“meddling in 
public affairs”), i.e., being a democratic politician (as opposed to 
elattousthai, implying holding aloof from politics); see Arist. Pol. 
1319a3ff. See also below, 550a2, ta hautōn prattontas (“going 
about their own business”). See also apragmones (“those who 
don’t take part in politics),” at 565a2. 
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“Indeed, and also many other things just as you'd ex- 

ect with them,” said Adeimantus. 

“So you know then,” I said, “that the slaves of such 
men, the ones who seem to be well disposed, sometimes 
tell tales to the sons in confidence, and if they see anyone 
who either owes money whom the father doesn’t chase up, 
or does anything else wrong, they exhort him when he 
grows up to punish all such people and he will be more of 
a man than his father, and if he goes out and hears and sees 
other things like this, some people going about their own 
business in the city being called fools and being of little 
account, others who don’t, being respected and praised— 
then indeed, when the young man sees and hears every- 
thing of this sort, and again when he listens to what his 
father says and sees his activities from near at hand along- 
side those of the others he is pulled each way by both these 
forces: those of his father nurturing his powers of reason- 
ing that are growing in his soul, and the others fostering 
his desire and passion, not because he is bad by nature, 
but because he associates himself with the company of bad 
men, and being pulled by both sides, he reaches a com- 
promise and hands control of himself to the ambitious 
and passionate coterie and becomes arrogant and glory- 
seeking.” 

“I think you’ve explained the development of this man 
exactly,” he said. 

“So there we have the second type of constitution,” I 
said, “and our second man.” 
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“We do,” he said. 

“So next shall we say in the words of Aeschylus ‘another 
man drawn up before another city,’ or rather deal with the 
city first according to our hypothesis?” 

“Certainly the latter,” he said. 

“Well, in my view, the one to follow this kind of consti- 
tution would be an oligarchy.” 

“What kind of setup do you mean by oligarchy?” he 
asked. 

“The consitution which derives from one’s property in 
which the rich rule, the poor have no share in govern- 
ment.” 

“I understand,” he said. 

“So are we to discuss how it first changes from timarchy 
into oligarchy?” 

“yes. 

“And, you know,” I said, “it’s clear surely even to a blind 
man how it changes.” 

“How?” 

“The treasury, that one which each man has stuffed 
with gold,” destroys a constitution like this. First of all you 
see they discover they have expenses to pay off and they 
pervert the law to deal with this, since both they them- 
selves and their womenfolk ignore it.” 

“That makes sense,” he said. 


22 An adaptation of Sept. 451, “Tell of another, assigned to 
another gate,” with polei (“city”) substituted for pulais (“gate”). 
On examining the state before the individual, see the initial plan 
at 2.368c8-d7. 

23 A reference back to the tamieia (“storehouses”) mentioned 
at 548a7-8. 
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“Then, I think, they take a look at one another, they 
become envious and end up making the majority of them 
like themselves.” 

“That makes sense.” 

“Then after this they go even further in their mon- 
eygrubbing, and the more respectable they think this is, 
the more dishonorable they consider virtue to be. Or is 
virtue not so distinct from wealth that if each of them were 
lying in the pan of a pair of scales, the two would con- 
stantly be tipping in opposite directions?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“When wealth and the rich are honored in the state, 
virtue and the good people are less valued.” 

“Clearly.” 

“So what is regularly valued becomes the standard 
practice, what is not is neglected.” 

“So it is.” 

“Instead of being honor- and ambition-lovers, they end 
up becoming lovers of making and possessing money, and 
they praise and admire the rich man and put him in office, 
while the poor they despise.” 

“Very much so.” 

“So then they pass a law as the defining characteristic 
of an oligarchic constitution setting the level of money 
required, Where it’s more oligarchic, the level is higher, 
where it’s less so, lower; and they don’t allow anyone to 
hold office whose property is below the established quali- 
fying point. This they achieve either by force of arms, or, 
even before they get that far, they set up this kind of con- 
stitution by using intimidation. Or is this not the case?” 

“It certainly is.” 
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“So this is the setup, more or less.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but what is the character of this consti- 
tution, and what kind of faults that we’ve talked about does 
it have?”24 

“First,” I said, “there is this very matter of the nature 
of the defining characteristic. Consider: if one were to 
appoint ships’ captains on the basis of property-rating and 
did not entrust the job to a poor man, even if he were 
better qualified as a captain.”?° 

“They would make a bad voyage of it!” he said. 

“And the same would apply to anyone else in any other 
position of responsibility?” 

“Well, I think so anyway.” 

“Except in the case of the state, or there as well?” 

“Especially there,” he said, “to the extent that it is the 
most difficult and important kind of rule.” 

“Then this is one glaring fault oligarchy would have.” 

“So it seems.” 

“What about this then: is what follows any lesser 
fault?” 

“Which is that?” 

“The fact that such a state would of necessity be not 
one but two states: that of the poor, that of the rich, liv- 
ing in the same place continually plotting against each 
other.” 

“No, by Zeus, it would not be a lesser fault.” 

“Yet again this would not be good either, that they 
would not be able to fight any war because in using and 


24 Mentioned at 544c4—5, 
25 Compare the image of the deaf ship’s owner at 6.488aff. 
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arming the common people they would either be forced 
to fear them more than the enemy, or, if the commons 
were not employed they would be seen as true oligarchs 
in the fighting itself,?° and at the same time as being un- 
willing to contribute money to a war fund, as they are 
hoarders of it.” 

“That is not good.” 

“What about this point? This is something we criticized 
some time ago, that the same people in such a state as this 
are meddling in many jobs at the same time: farming, 
making money, fighting: does that seem to be right?”?” 

“No, not in any way.” 

“Consider then whether out of all these evils this con- 
stitution is the first to admit this as the greatest.” 

“Which evil?” 

“Allowing someone to sell all his possessions and for 
another person to acquire them from him, and when he 
has sold them to live in the city without being a member 
of any section of the community either as a moneymaker, 
or craftsman, cavalryman, or hoplite, but simply known as 
a destitute pauper.” 

“It is the first one,” he said. 

“So there is nothing to prevent such a situation among 
those states ruled by an oligarch, since some would not be 
overwealthy, others would be altogether poor.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Consider also the following: when a man such as this 
was rich and spent his money, was it more of a benefit for 


27 Contravening “one man, one job,” a basic principle estab- 
lished at 2.374b6-~c2. 
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the state when he spent it on those things we were just 
talking about? Or did he give the appearance of being one 
of the rulers, but in actual fact he was neither ruler, nor 
servant of the state, but a spender of his ready cash?” 

“A ruler is what he appeared to be,” he said, “but he 
was was nothing other than a spender.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that just as a drone in a hon- 
eycomb is a canker in the hive, we should describe such a 
person who is a drone in his household as a canker in the 
state?” 

“Absolutely, Socrates,” he said. 

“Does that mean, Adeimantus, that god made all 
winged drones stingless, but made some of the walking 
drones without stings, others with terrible ones? And 
those who end up as beggars in old age come from the 
stingless, while of all those known as doers of evil come 
from those with stings?” 

“That is very true,” he said. 

“Then it’s clear,” I said, “whenever you see beggars in 
a city, that there are, I suppose, hidden somewhere in this 
place thieves and muggers, temple robbers and perpetra- 
tors of all misdeeds of this kind.” 

“Obviously,” he said. 

“Then what does that mean? Don’t you see beggars in 
cities ruled by oligarchs?” 

“Practically all of them are beggars except the rulers,” 
he said. 

“Are we not to think then that there are also many 


28 A frequent analogy, e.g., Hes. Op. 304 FF. 
q BY, €g I 
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evildoers there with stings,” I said, “whom the authorities 
control by deliberate force?” 

“Thats what we think,” he said. 

“Are we then going to agree that such types come to 
exist in the state because of a lack of education, bad up- 
bringing, and the setup of the constitution?” 

“We are.” 

“Well then, that’s the kind of place an oligarchic state 
would be and those are the kinds of faults it would have, 
and perhaps even more.” 

“Quite,” he said. 

“Then we’ve finished with this constitution too,” I said, 
“which they call oligarchy because it takes its rulers from 
those with property qualifications. Let’s look at the inhab- 
itant who is similar to it who comes next, what sort of 
person he is and comes to be how he is.” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Does he then change from a timocratic person into an 
oligarch mostly in the following way?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Suppose he has a son, first the son emulates his father 
and follows in his footsteps. Then he sees him suddenly 
come up against the state, as if he has crashed against a 
reef and spilled all his possessions and himself overboard, 
and, having been a commander or holder of some other 
high office, then lands up in the law courts prosecuted by 
informers,”° and is either put to death, exiled, or disen- 
franchised and loses everything he has.” 


29 “Informer” = sukophantes (“sycophant”): for an explana- 
tion, see Book 1 n. 45. 
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“I can imagine that,” he said. 

“And when the son has seen and been through all this, 
my friend, and lost his livelihood, out of fear, I think, he 
chucks his former ambition and passion headlong from its 
throne within his soul, and, brought down by poverty, he 
turns thriftily to making money* and saving up little by 
little, he works and builds up his property: don’t you think 
such a man would then install the ambitious and money- 
making principle on that throne and create the Great King 
within himself, adorned with tiaras, gold chains and Per- 
sian swords?”3! 

“I do,” he said. 

“Then, I suppose, with reason and passion enslaved 
sitting on the ground on either side beneath the throne, 
he allows neither the one to reason and investigate, other 
than how less money can be increased into more, nor the 
other to admire and respect anything but wealth and the 
wealthy and to be ambitious for anything other than the 
accumulation of money and anything else that contributes 
to it.” 

“There's no other change so swift and certain as from 
an ambitious young man to a moneygrubber.” 

“So is this then the oligarchic character?” I asked. 

“At least his transformation is from a man resembling 
the constitution from which oligarchy came.” 

“Let's see then if he would be like it.” 

“Yes, let’s.” 


30 Or “greedily.” For the various translations of yAio-xpos, 
see Book 6 n. 12. 

31 The “Great King,” the Greek title of the king of Persia, was 
proverbial for absolute rule and costly adornment. 
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“First of all, then, the similarity would be his high re- 
gard for money, wouldn't it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Whats more, by being thrifty and hardworking and 
having satisfied only those basic desires that he had, and 
by not incurring other expenditure, but rather subjugating 
his other desires as being futile.” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“Being a squalid type, making a profit out of every- 
thing, our hoarder, one of those indeed the majority ad- 
mire: would this not be the sort of person to share the 
characteristics of such a constitution?” 

“Well, I certainly think so,” he said. “Money is espe- 
cially highly regarded in this kind of state and by this kind 
of person.” 

“I don’t think such a man has shown much interest in 
education,” I said. 

“I don’t think so,” he replied, “otherwise he would not 
have made a blind man leader of the chorus and rated him 
highly. ”32 

“Well put,” I said. “But consider this point: shall we not 
apree that though these dronelike desires arise in him as 
a result of his lack of education, some beggarly, others 
criminal, they are forcibly held in check by his attentive- 
ness in other areas?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 


32 Plutus, god of wealth, was traditionally represented as be- 
ing blind; “leader of the chorus” suggests a reference to a comic 
drama. (Cf. Aristophanes’ play of that name, which, however, 
does not feature a blind chorus leader). 
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“So you know then,” I said, “where you must look when 

ou are observing their villainous behavior?” 

“Where's that?” he asked. 

“At their guardianship of orphans or any other situa- 
tion where they have a lot of opportunity for doing injus- 
tice.” 

“Trae.” 

“Isn't it clear therefore from this that such a man, in all 
the other business transactions in which he gains a high 
reputation for being apparently just, by some element of 
fairness within himself restrains by force other wrong de- 
sires he has in him, not from any persuasion that it is bet- 
ter not, or civilizing them by reason, but through necessity 
and fear, from anxiety about the rest of his accumulated 
wealth?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“And by Zeus, my friend,” I said, “when the major- 
ity have to spend other people’s money, you'll find inside 
them desires akin to those of the drone.” 

“You can say that again!” 

“This type wouldn’t be free of inner turmoil, being not 
one but some kind of twofold person, but he would have 
better desires which had for the most part taken control 
of the worse ones.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Indeed, for these reasons, I think, this kind of person 
would be more outwardly decent than many, but the true 
virtue of a balanced and well-adjusted soul would escape 
him by some long way.” 


On the topic in general, see Harrison, The Law of Athens, 115- 
21. 34 For such internal tensions, see above, 4.440b. 
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“I think so.” 

“And again the thrifty man is privately a worthless 
competitor in the state either for some triumph, or some 
other ambition for something good, unwilling to spend his 
money to win him fame and suchlike things of a competi- 
tive nature, afraid to arouse extravagant desires and to call 
them into alliance with love of victory; like an oligarch he 
goes on campaign with a few of his resources® and for the 
most part he loses, while yet remaining rich.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Do we still doubt,” I said, “that the thrifty man and 
moneygrubber has all the features of an oligarchic state?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“So it looks as if we must consider the democratic con- 
stitution after this, how it comes about, and, when it has 
come into existence, what kind of person it embraces, so 
that when we have discovered the character of this kind 
of person, we can place him beside the others for judg- 
ment.” 

“At any rate we would be proceeding in a way consis- 
tent for us,” he said. 

“Therefore, does he change from oligarchy to democ- 
racy in some such way as this,” I said, “through the insa- 
tiable desire for the good lying within reach—the need to 
become as wealthy as possible?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Inasmuch as those who rule there, I think, because 
they have acquired so much, are unwilling to prevent by 
law those of the young who are getting away scot-free from 
spending and wasting their wealth, so that by buying the 


35 See above, n. 26. 
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property of such people and lending out at interest too, 
they become even richer and more highly regarded.” 

“More than anything.” 

“So isn’t it clear by now that it’s impossible for citizens 
to honor wealth in the state and at the same time show 
sufficient good sense, but inevitably they must neglect 
either the one or the other?” 

“That’s pretty clear,” he said. 

“By neglecting this situation in the oligarchies and al- 
Jowing people who are sometimes not of unnoble origin to 
be licentious, they force them into poverty.” 

“Very much so!” 

“Indeed, I think they sit around the town equipped 
with stings and fully armed, some with debts to pay, others 
disfranchised, others both, full of hatred and plotting 
against those who have bought up their property and the 
others as well, craving for revolution.”*° 

“That’s right.” 

“And indeed the moneymakers, with their heads 
down,*" apparently not even seeing these men, continue 
to inject the poison of their money” into any of the rest 
who give in to them, and so they walk off with the interest, 
the offspring of the parent sum,°* multiplied many times 
over and fill the state with many a drone and beggar.” 

“How could the place not be full of them?” he said. 


37 “heads down” because their souls, because of their appetite 
for money, are compelled to look downward (see 7.518c4ff). 

38 Plato maintains the metaphor of stinging: literally “inject- 
ing their money and wounding” 

39 For the pun on tokos = “offspring” and “interest on capital,” 
see above, Book 6 n. 59. 
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“And,” I said, “they're unwilling to quench such an evil 
when it flares up there, either by preventing anyone from 
doing what he likes with his own affairs, or in this way, by 
another law, by which such abuses are done away with.” 

“Which law is that?” 

“The one which comes second to the first one and com- 
pels citizens to turn their attention to virtue. You see if 
people arranged to draw up the majority of their voluntary 
contracts at their own risk, they would make money less 
shamelessly in the state and less of the evil characteristics 
we've just been talking about would proliferate.” 

“Considerably less,” he said. 

“But now,” I said, “owing to all these kinds of activities 
the rulers in the state deal with their subjects as we de- 
scribed. As for themselves and their associates, aren’t the 
young licentious and work-shy in both body and soul, and 
persist in being lackadaisical where both pleasure and pain 
are concerned, and lazy?” 

“Of course.” 

“Apart from making money, haven't they themselves 
lost interest in all else and made virtue no more their 
concern than the poor do?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Having got to this state, whenever rulers and their 
subjects encounter one another on journeys or in some 
other public activities, either as tellow travelers to some 
festival, or on some campaign, or as shipmates or fellow 
soldiers, or when they eye each other up and down in the 
face of danger itself, it’s not here that the poor are dispar- 
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aged by the rich, but frequently a poor man, sinewy and 
sunburned, drawn up in line of battle beside a rich man 
who’s kept himself in the shade, with a great deal of excess 
flesh on him, sees him panting heavily and not knowing 
which way to turn—don’t you think he’ll think that such 
people have grown rich because of the cowardice of the 
poor, and the message will pass from one man to the next 
when they’re in private: “These men are ours for the tak- 
ing; they're nothing! ”*0 

“I know perfectly well,” he said, “that that’s what they 

do.” 
“So, just as a sick body only needs a slight shift from an 
external source to cause illness, and sometimes even with- 
out external pressure to be involved in internal faction, 
so too by the same token a state finding itself in that posi- 
tion, from some slight pretext—one party from an oligar- 
chic state or another from a democracy introducing an 
alliance from outside—falls sick and civil war breaks out, 
and sometimes there is rebellion even without external 
influence, isn’t there?” 

“Very much so!” 

“I think a democracy emerges when the poor are vic- 
torious and put some of their opponents to death and exile 
others and give those left an equal share of the state and 
its government, and for the most part the positions of re- 
sponsibility are allocated by ballot.” 

“Yes, this is the basis of a democracy,” he said, “whether 
it comes about by force of arms or through intimidation, 
the opponents go into exile.” 


40 For the general political situation, see Arist. Pol. 1310a24. 
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“How do these people live, then?” I said. “And again, 
what are the characteristics of such a constitution? I’m 
sure it’s clear that a man to suit it will be shown to be a 
democrat.” 

“Clearly,” he said. 

“First of all, arewt people free, and doesn’t the state 
abound in freedom and freedom of speech, and isn’t there 
the means to do whatever one wishes?” 

“Well, anyway, that’s what is said,” he said. 

“And where there is the means it’s clear that each indi- 
vidual would make whatever arrangements he likes for his 
own life there.” 

“Yes, it’s clear.” 

“Then to be sure, a wide variety of people would come 
to live under this constitution.” 

“Of course.” 

“There’s a good chance,” I said, “this will be the finest 
of the constitutions. Just like a cloak brightly embroidered 
with all kinds of flowers, so this state adorned with all 
kinds of characters would appear to be the finest. Perhaps 
too,” I said, “many would judge it to be so, just as children 
and women do when they see intricate embroideries.” 

“Indeed, that is very much so,” he said. 

“And there is the the useful place, my good fellow,” I 
said, “to look for the constitution.” 

“Why is that, then?” 

“Because it contains all kinds of constitutions owing to 
the freedom allowed, and it’s likely when a person wants 
to build such a state, which we were doing just now, that 
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he will have to go to a democratic state and choose which- 
ever aspects of it please him, just like going to a bazaar 
displaying constitutions, and make one’s choice and so es- 
tablish it.’ 

“At any rate he would not be short of a few models to 
choose from!” 

“But the fact is that there is no compulsion to be a ruler 
in this state, even if you’re competent to rule, nor again of 
being ruled, if you don’t want to be, or to take up arms in 
a time of war, nor keep the peace when everyone else is 
doing so, unless you have a desire for peace. Nor again, if 
some law prevents you from holding office or being a jury- 
man, are you any less free to serve or be a juryman all the 
same if you feel like doing so: isn’t this way of life marvel- 
ous and pleasant, in the short term?” 

“Perhaps, while it lasts,” he said. 

“What then? Isn’t the mildness of some who are con- 
victed civilized? Or have you never seen, when people are 
condemned to death or exile in a state like this, they still 
remain there and move about in public just the same, and 
no one worries nor looks at them roaming round like a 
heroic spirit from the dead.”*! 

“Indeed, I’ve seen plenty of them,” he said. 

“It’s tolerance and complete failure to concern itself 
with detail and its contempt for those things we were talk- 
ing about in solemn terms when we were founding our 
state, saying that if someone didn’t have an outstand- 
ing character he would never become a good man, unless 


41 Because to all intents and purposes invisible, in S.’s ironic 


picture. Dead heroes were worshipped in Greek religion at 
shrines which their spirits were thought to haunt. 
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right from early childhood he played surrounded by good 
things, and he made a habit of such pursuits. How mag- 
nificently it tramples down all this and gives no thought to 
what sort of activities someone went in for before going 
into politics, but honors him only if he claims he is affec- 
tionate toward the people, isn’t that so?” 

“Noble sentiments, indeed,” he said. 

“These are indeed the qualities democracy would 
have,” I said, “as well as others akin to them, and it seems 
it would be a pleasant constitution, anarchic and richly 
varied, which doles out a kind of equality to the equal and 
unequal alike.” 

“What you're saying is very familiar to us,” he said. 

“So, consider what kind of person this is in private life. 
Or should we first consider how he came to be, just as we 
did when we examined the constitution?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“{t goes something like this, doesn’t it: he would turn 
out to be the son of that thrifty oligarchic type, I think, 
raised under his father’s care in his father’s own ways?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And this boy would certainly control the pleasures 
inside himself by force: the ones that are extravagant, but 
not condusive to making money: the ones called ines- 
sential.” 

“Clearly,” he said. 

“Do you want us, then,” I said, “to define first essential 
desires and those that aren’t, so we won't be wandering 
about in the dark in our discussion?” 

“I do,” he said. 
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“Then those desires that can’t be diverted and any 
whose satisfaction is completely beneficial to us would 
rightly be called essential, as we must naturally desire both 
of these sorts; or is that not so?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then we shall be right to use this word essential for 
these desires.” 

“Yes.” 

“What about those someone would get rid of, if he 
practiced from an early age, the possession of which does 
no good, but even the opposite; if we were to say these are 
all nonessential, would we not be right?” 

“We would.” 

“Then shall we choose an example of both sorts so we 
can establish a point of reference?” 

“We must do that, mustn’t we?” 

“So the desire to eat would be essential to health and 
well-being, meaning bread and relishes, wouldn't it?’ 

“T think so.” 

“The desire for bread is essential on both counts as it’s 
beneficial and if it ceases we cannot stay alive.” 

“Yes.” 

“And so is the desire for relishes if it contributes in any 
way to one’s well-being?” 


42 See Book 2 n. 48. This diet was presecribed by S. for the 
first nonluxurious “city of pigs” (2.372c3if.). 

43 Text and precise meaning uncertain here; but the basic 
meaning is clear—bread is essential for life. 
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“Very much so.” 

“But what about the desire going beyond this, for foods 
of a different sort from these, which, when it is disciplined 
and trained from an early age, most people can get rid of, 
and is harmful both to the body and to the soul’s capacity 
for intelligence and temperance? It would be right to call 
it inessential, wouldn’t itP” 

“Absolutely right.” 

“Are we to agree, then, that these are extravagant, 
whereas the former are conducive to making money be- 
cause they are useful for purposes of work?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And shall we say the same about sexual and other 
desires?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the man we referred to a while ago as a drone we 
were Saying is awash with such pleasures and desires and 
is ruled by the inessentials, while the one ruled by the 
essentials is thrifty and like an oligarch?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Let’s discuss again,” I said, “how he becomes a demo- 
cratic sort from an oligarchic sort. It seems to me this is 
how most things develop.” 

“How?” 

“When a young man is brought up meanly and without 
education, as we were saying just now, and being a drone** 


44 For a defense of kyy av, see Slings, Critical Notes on 
Plato’s Politeia, n. ad loc. 
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tastes the honey and mixes with wild and dangerous crea- 
tures which can produce all kinds of varied pleasures that 
can be enjoyed in all kinds of ways, I think you should 
regard that as the beginning of the change from an oligar- 
chic to a democratic constitution in him.” 

“That must be absolutely true,” he said. 

“So just as the state changed when an alliance from 
outside aided one of the parties, like helping like, so 
doesn’t the young man change too when the similar and 
related kinds of desires from the outside come to the aid 
of one of the parties within him?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“And, I think, if in the same vein some alliance in re- 
sponse helps the oligarchic spirit in him in turn which 
counters the warnings and reproaches of either his father 
or other members of his family, then indeed revolt and 
counterrevolt and civil war will break out inside him 
against himself.” 

“Of course.” 

“And sometimes, I think, the democrat in him gives 
ground to the oligarch and some of his desires are de- 
stroyed, others rejected, and when a kind of shame comes 
over the young man’s soul, he is once more brought to 
order.” 

“It happens sometimes,” he said. 

“But again, I think, when desires have been cast aside 
other related ones are stealthily nurtured through the fa- 
ther’s ignorance of how to bring a child up, and grow in 
both number and strength.” 


8 erapos <modureias> Slings: <woduretas> post éavr 


inseruit Adam: petaBodAjns éf dd\vyapxiKns <KaTaoKEvns> THs 
év éavrw eis OypoKparixyny Waterfield 
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“That is what usually happens, at any rate,” he said. 

“And don't they drag him back into the same associa- 
tions, link up secretly, and breed a multitude?” 

“Of course.” 

“Indeed, I suppose, they end up by capturing the 
acropolis of the young man’s soul which they see is empty 
of both understanding and good habits and true reasoning, 
which are the best guardians and protectors in the minds 
of men loved by the gods.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Indeed, false, specious reasoning and opinion come 
rushing up and take over the same place in such a person 
instead of the others.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“In fact doesn’t he then return to those Lotus-eaters® 
and openly live with them, and if any reinforcement comes 
from his family to the thrifty part of the soul, don’t those 
specious arguments close the gates of the rayal detenses 
within him and neither admit the allied forces nor receive 
the representations of older private individuals? Won't 
they both fight and win, call his self-respect folly, throw it 
out like an exile in disgrace, call his temperance coward- 
ice,** drag it through the mud, throw it out and persuade 
him that his moderation and orderly expenditure are boor- 
ish and stingy habits and join up with many unprofitable 
desires to banish them over the border?” 


45 See Hom. Od. 9.82-104. Proverbial for forgetfulness of 
everything but the pleasures of the moment. 

46 For avery similar account of the changed meanings of value 
terms under the influence of politica] factions in Corcyra during 
the Peloponnesian War, see Thuc. 3.82. 
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“Absolutely!” 

“And I suppose that when they have emptied and 
purged these from his soul, which has been occupied and 
made ready for the great mysteries,“ immediately after- 
ward they bring back from exile violence and anarchy and 
profligacy and shamelessness brilliantly garlanded with a 
large chorus, they extol and flatter him, call violence cul- 
ture, anarchy freedom, profligacy magnificence, shame- 
lessness manliness,*® Isn’t this the way,” I said, “as a young 
man he changes from his upbringing based on desires 
for what is basically essential, to licentiousness and indul- 
gence in unecessary and unprofitable pleasures?” 

“A vivid description!” he said. 

“After this, I think, such a young man lives and wastes 
his money and efforts and time on essential no more than 
inessential pleasures. But if he’s lucky and doesn’t get too 
carried away by the excitement, and when he is somewhat 
older and most of the turmoil is passed, he’ll receive back 
some of those banished desires and won't give himself 
over entirely to the invaders; he’ll put all his pleasures on 
an equal footing, and live, always giving rule over him- 
self to the one that happens to have cropped up, chosen 
by lot, as it were, until it is satisfied. And again on to 
another one; he won't reject any of them, but foster them 
all equally.” 


“Very much so.” 


47 A sarcastic parody of the religious preparation for the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, the imagery extending to 56lal. Cf. Grg. 
497c. 48 See above, n. 46. 

49 The method of election of most state officials in fifth- and 
fourth-century democratic Athens. 
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“And,” I said, “he won’t accept a true account nor admit 
it to his stronghold if anyone tells him that some pleasures 
belong to good, worthwhile desires, others to bad ones, 
and that he must practice and respect the former, and hold 
the latter in check and control them, But he denies all of 
this and says they are all alike and must be treated as 
equals.”°? 

“This is certainly his attitude and the way he behaves,” 
he said. 

“Therefore he lives and enjoys the desire that each day 
happens to bring along, sometimes indulging in wine to 
the sound of the flute, and at others drinking water and 
pining away. Again there are times when he takes exercise, 
but there are times when he’s idle and neglects everything, 
while at others he’s apparently engrossed in philosophy. 
He frequently takes part in politics and leaps up and says 
and does whatever occurs to him. And if he can ever ad- 
mire some military men, that’s the side he inclines toward; 
or if businessmen, then again he inclines that way; and 
there is no order or necessity in his life, but he calls this 
existence truly pleasant and free and blessed and applies 
himself to it throughout the whole of his life.” 

“You've described perfectly the life of a man devoted 
to equality in law,” he said. 

“I certainly think,” I said, “this is a man of all sorts, full 
of so many characteristics, both fine and varied, just like 
that city.5? Many men and women would envy him his way 


50 For the argument that there are good and bad pleasures, 
see Grg. 494eff. 51 isonomia = “legal equality,” a key dem- 
acratic value (see, e.g., Hdt. 3.80). 

52 I.e., the one described at 557d. 
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of life with all the many examples of constitutions and 
traditions it contains.” 

“Yes, that’s the one,” he said. 

“What then? Should a man such as this be classed with 
a democratic state, as being rightly called a democrat?” 

“Yes, let him be,” he said. 

“Then it would leave us with the task of exploring the 
finest state and the finest man: tyranny and the tyrant.”>? 

“Absolutely,” he said 

“Come now: how does a tyranny come into being, my 
dear friend? You see it’s fairly clear that it’s a development 
from democracy.” 

“Clearly.” 

“Does democracy then in fact evolve from oligarchy, 
and tyranny from democracy in virtually the same way?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The thing which they proposed for themselves as be- 
ing good and through which oligarchy was established was 
wealth, wasn’t ìt?” 

“Yes.” 

“The insatiable desire for it, then, and the neglect of all 
else due to moneymaking destroyed it.” 

“True,” he said. 


53 Deeply ironic; tyranny is ranked by Plato as the worst of the 
five constitutions under discussion. It was introduced, also ironi- 
cally, as “noble” at 544c6, Discussion of the tyrannical state and 
individual tyrant is particularly extensive and takes S. up to 
9.580a. 
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“So isn’t it that which democracy defines as good, its 
insatiable desire for it, which destroys it?” 

“What are you defining as ‘it ?” 

“Freedom,” I said: “because I imagine that what you 
would hear in a democratically run state is how very good 
it is and for this reason is the only place worthy for a natu- 
rally free man to live in.” 

“Yes, I can tell you this is often said.” 

“So then, as I was about to say just now, the insatiable 
desire for such a state and the neglect of all else makes this 
constitution change too and brings about the need for a 
tyranny, doesn’t it?” 

“How?” he asked. 

“I think it’s when a democratically run state has a taste 
of freedom, when by chance bad wine stewards are in 
charge, and gets drunk because of its excessive need to 
have the wine unmixed, It punishes its rulers if they are 
not very easygoing and don’t give them a good measure of 
freedom, and accuses them of being disgusting oli- 
garchs.” 

“Yes, it does that,” he said. 

“And again it abuses those who show deference to their 
rulers as willing slaves and nobodies; it approves and re- 
spects in both private and public life those rulers who are 
like their subjects and the subjects who are like their rul- 
ers. Surely in such a state the course of freedom must go 
all the way?” 

“Of course.” 

“And, my dear friend,” I said, “it must permeate into 
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every private household until finally it infects even ani- 
mals with anarchy.” 

“What cdo you mean by that?” he asked. 

“For example,” I said, “a father gets into the habit of 
becoming like a child and is afraid of his sons, a son be- 
comes like his father and neither respects nor fears his 
parents, just in order to be free. Resident aliens are equal 
to citizens and citizens to resident aliens, and foreigners 
likewise.” 

“Yes, that’s what is happening,” he said. 

“This and other trivial things like it are happening,” I 
said. “A teacher in such circumstances is afraid of and 
panders to his pupils; the pupils show contempt for their 
teachers and likewise for their minders. And in gen- 
eral the young ape their elders and compete with them 
verbally and in their behavior, while old men humor the 
young with banter and are full of wisecracks and imitate 
the young so as not to appear disagreeable and authori- 
tarian.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Further, the ultimate in freedom for the masses in my 
view, my friend, is what happens in such a city when men 
and women bought as slaves are no less free than those 
who bought them. We almost forgot to mention how great 
equality before the law and freedom there is for women 
in relation to men and men to women.” 


54 For the alleged equality of citizens and metoikoi (“resident 
aliens”) in Athens, see [Xen.] Ath. Pol. (“Old Oligarch”) 1.10- 
12, 

55 “Minders”= paidagdgoi; slaves whose job it was to attend 
children to and from school (see also 2.373c2-3). 
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“So shall we go along with Aeschylus,” he said, “and say 
‘what now comes to our lips’P”°® 

“Certainly,” I said, “and what I say is: how much freer 
the lot of domesticated animals is here than elsewhere has 
to be seen to be believed. For bitches, just as in the prov- 
erb, become like their mistresses, as indeed horses and 
mules are accustomed to go about in total freedom, always 
haughtily barging into those who get in their way, unless 
they step aside, and everything else is full of freedom like 
this.” 

“You don’t have to tell me,”*” he said, “for I frequently 
come across this when I go out into the countryside.” 

“Indeed, when you put these things together, the main 
thing you notice is how it makes the souls of the citizens 
sensitive, so that if they come close to anything with a whiff 
of slavery, they become resentful and won't put up with it. 
Pm sure you know that they end up with no respect at all 
for the law, written or unwritten, in order that no one will 
ever be their master in any way.” 

“Yes, I do know that,” he said. 

“This then, my friend,” I said, “is the beginning, so 
beautiful and vigorous, from which it seems to me tyranny 
grows. 

“Vigorous indeed,” he said, “but what follows from 
this?” 

“The same sickness,” I said, “which in oligarchy in- 
fected and destroyed it; so too in this political system when 
it has infected it more vehemently as a result of this license 


56 Fr. 351 Nauck. S. takes up what he said about animals im- 


mediately above at 562e3, 
57 Literally, “It’s my own dream you're telling me.” 
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it turns democracy to slavery. And in actual fact overdoing 
anything usually brings about great change to the oppo- 
site as a repayment in both seasons and plants and living 
things, and, what is more, especially in political institu- 
tions.” 

“That’s probable,” he said. 

“You see it seems that excessive freedom both in our 
private lives and public evolves into nothing other than 
excessive slavery.” 

“Yes, that’s likely.” 

“So it’s likely then that tyranny is based on no other 
political system than democracy; out of the highest free- 
dom, I believe, comes the most widespread and savage 
slavery.” 

“Indeed, that is logical,” he said. 

“But I don’t think that is what you were asking me, but 
what kind of disease that infects an oligarchy and democ- 
racy alike enslaves the latter?” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“It’s that group of lazy prodigal men I was talking 
about,” I said, “the bravest of them leading, the more 
cowardly following, whom we compared to drones, those 
with and those without stings.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“These two groups, then,” I said, “arise in every state 
and create havoc, just like phlegm and bile in the body,59 
which to be sure the good doctor and the city’s law- 


58 At 552c2-e3. 

59 Two opposed humors in the human body thought to be 
responsible for cold/wet and hot/dry states, respectively, which 
caused health and disease; see Hippoc. Aer. 10. 
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‘ver, no less than an experienced beekeeper, must take in 
hand well in advance to prevent them first and foremost 
from arising, but if they do, to ensure that they can be 
eradicated as quickly as possible with the honeycombs 
and all.” 

“Yes, by Zeus, by every possible means.” 

“Let’s take it this way, then,” I said, “so we can see what 
we want more precisely.” 

“How?” 

“Let’s divide our democratically run state into three, as 
it is in fact. I imagine you can see one group like the one 
above arises in it through license no less than in the oli- 
garchic state.” 

“That is so.” 

“But much more fiercely in this one than the other.” 

“How?” 

“Because in the latter it is not respected, but excluded 
from office, it gets out of practice and lacks strength; but 
in the democracy I take this to be the dominant class there, 
with a few exceptions, and the keenest part of it talks and 
takes action while the rest sit round the platform buzzing, 
and will not tolerate anyone who talks about anything else, 
so that in such a political system, with a few exceptions,™ 
everything is administered by such a group.” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“Now there is another group who can be distinguished 
from the crowd.” 

“Which one?” 


60 I.e., some holders of offices at Athens who were elected on 
the basis of expertise, for example, military leaders and financial 
officials. 
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“In my view where everyone is aiming to make money 
those naturally best organized generally become the rich- 
est.” 
“That’s probably the case.” 

“Then this, I think, is the most plentiful supply of 
honey for the drones and is most easily extracted from that 
source. 

“Yes,” he said, “for how could one extract the honey- 
comb from those who have little?” 

“Indeed, men like this, known as the rich, are the 
drones’ feeding ground.” 

“Pretty well,” he said. 

“The ordinary people would be the third group, those 
who work for themselves and don’t take part in politics,®! 
who haven't acquired much, and which in fact is the most 
populous and powerful group in the democracy whenever 
it is gathered together.” 

“Yes, itis,” he said, “but it doesn’t often want to do this 
unless it gets a share of the honey.” 

“So,” I said, “doesn’t it always get its share to the extent 
that its leaders, in taking the livelihood of those who have 
it, distribute it among the people, while being able to keep 
most of it themselves.” 

“Yes, that’s how it gets its share,” he said. 

“Then those whose livelihood is taken away are forced 
to defend themselves by speaking in the assembly and 
taking action in whichever way they can.” 

“Of course.” 


61 apragmones. The condition of the “ordinary people,” the 
démos, in Plato’s judgment. See above, n. 21. 
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“The upshot being that they’re accused by the others, 
even if they have no stomach for revolution, of plotting 
against the people and of being oligarchs.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“That means, doesn’t it, that when they see the assem- 
bly unwillingly and unwittingly misled by their accusers, 
who are trying to do them wrong, that’s when they end up 
becoming true oligarchs whether they want to or not, not 
willingly, but this is the very evil that that drone causes 
when it stings them?” 

“Oh yes, absolutely.” 

“Indeed, impeachments, trials, and lawsuits arise on 
both sides.” 

“They certainly do.” 

“And doesn’t this mean that the people habitually ap- 
point someone outstanding to take charge of them, nur- 
turing him and making him great?” | 

“Yes, it does.” 

“This, then, is clear,” I said, “that when a tyrant emerges 
he comes from leadership stock and sprouts from no other 
source.” 

“That is definitely clear.” 

“What begins the change, then, from leader to tyrant? 
Or is it clear that it happens whenever the tyrant begins 
to behave like the man in the story which tells of the sanc- 
tuary of Lycian Zeus in Arcadia?”®? 

“Which one’s that?” he asked. 

“How whoever tastes human entrails when a man had 


62 Lycian Zeus = Zeus in wolf form, worshipped particularly 
in the mountain areas of Arcadia in the central Peloponnese. 
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been cut up among the innards of various other victims 
would inevitably turn into a wolf. Or haven’t you heard the 
story?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“So isn't it the same with the man who leads the people 
who, having taken over a really docile crowd, does not 
withhold his hand from shedding the blood of his fellow 
tribesmen, but unjustly brings charges of murder to the 
law courts, as indeed usually happens, thereby wiping out 
a man’s life, tasting kindred blood with impious tongue 
and mouth, and exiles, executes, and hints at debt cancel- 
lations and redistributions of land: must it not of necessity 
follow for such a man that he is destined either to die at 
the hands of his enemies or become tyrant and turn from 
man into wolf?” 

“That has to be the case,” he said. 

“This, then, is he who becomes the agitator against 
those who own property.” 

“He does.” 

“So if he is thrown out and comes back in spite of his 
enemies, he returns from exile as a fully fledged tyrant, 
doesn’t heP”® 

“Clearly.” 

“But if they can’t throw him out, or denounce him to 
the state or have him put to death, they plot to have him 
secretly done away with by a violent death.” 

“That is certainly what usually happens,” he said. 

“Thus at this stage comes the notorious demand made 


63 A probable allusion to the Athenian tyrant Pisistratus, who, 


after being expelled, eventually returned to Athens in 555 and 
ruled with the support of armed force (Hdt. 1.59-64). 
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by the tyrant, as all those who have got this far discover, 
when he asks the people for personal bodyguards in or- 
der that the people’s mainstay may be kept safe for their 
sake.” 

“Indeed so,” he said. 

“And so they grant it, I think, out of fear for him and 
confident in their own power.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Therefore, when a man with money sees this and that 
his possession of it is the reason for his being known as an 
enemy of the people, then truly, my friend, according to 
the oracle given to Croesus: 


He flees along the pebbled shore of Hermus 
he does not tarry, he is not ashamed to be a 
coward. 64 


“Well, he wouldn’t have the chance to be ashamed a 
second time,” he said. 

“Indeed, if he’s caught, I think he’ll be handed over for 
execution,’ I said. 

“Inevitably.” 

“And indeed that same champion quite clearly does not 
lie ‘mightily in his might, but having cast down many 
others he stands in the ‘chariot of the state’®® having ended 
up as an absolute tyrant instead of people’s champion.” 

“What’s to stop him?” he said. 


64 Hdt. 1.55 (Plato alters the context and turns Herodotus’ 
imperatives into the present tense). Croesus was asking the Del- 
phic oracle if his reign would be a long one. 

65 Hom. ll. 16.776. 

66 Quoted from an unknown poetical source. 
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“Shall we discuss the happiness then,” I said, “both of 
the man and the state in which such a mortal arises?” 

“Most certainly, let’s do that,” he said. 

“At the beginning, in his early days, he smiles and wel- 
comes everyone, doesn’t he, no matter whom he meets, 
and says he is no tyrant and promises a great deal to indi- 
vidual and state; he’ll cancel debts and redistribute land 
both to the people and those close to him, and he'll give 
the impression to everyone that he is a gracious kindly 
manP” 

“That must be so.” 

“But, I think, when he comes to an arrangement with 
some of his exiled enemies and destroys others and has no 
further trouble from them, his first concern is always to be 
stirring up various conflicts so that the people will need a 
leader.” 

“That seems to be so.” 

“And also so that, when they've become impoverished 
through handing money over to him, they may be forced 
to think only of their day-to-day affairs and less about plot- 
ting against him?” 

“Clearly.” 

“And, I believe, if he thinks that some free-thinking 
individuals won't entrust him with authority, in order to 
have an excuse to get rid of them won't he hand them 
over to the enemy? For these reasons isn’t a tyrant always 
forced to instigate war?” 

“He has to.” 

“So by doing this, he is likely to be more detested by 
his subjects, isn’t he?” 
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“OF course.” 

“And so do some of those who helped to establish him 
and who are themselves in positions of power speak openly 
to him and each other, reproaching him for what’s going 
on: the ones who are actually the bravest.” 

“Yes, it’s likely.” 

“So the tyrant must remove all of these by stealth if he 
is going to rule, until he is left with no one, friend or en- 
emy, who is of any use to him.” 

“Evidently.” 

“So he must observe shrewdly who is courageous, who 
is high-minded, who is wise, who is rich. And so he is so 
fortunate, that he must be an enemy to all these people, 
whether he wants to be or not, and plot against them until 
he has purged the whole state.” 

“A right good clear out!” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “the opposite of doctors purging our bod- 
ies, because they clear out the worst and leave the best 
behind: he does the opposite.” 

“He has to do it, it seems, if he is to rule.” 

“He’s tied himself,” I said, “in a happy quandary which 
obliges him either to live with a lot of inferior people and 
be hated by them, or not live at all!” 

“That’s what he’s got himself into,” he said. 

“So the more he does this and becomes abhorred by his 
citizens, the greater number of more trustworthy body- 
guards he'll need, won't he?” 
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“Of course.” 

“So who are these trustworthy types, and where will he 
summon them from?” 

“A lot of volunteers will come flocking in,” he said, “if 
he pays them!” 

“I think you mean some drones again, by the dog!”67 I 
said, “foreign ones of every description.” 

“Yes, you've understood me correctly,” he said. 

“But who could you get from here? Wouldn’t he be 
willing to take the slaves from his citizens somehow, free 
them and make them part of his personal guard?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “since they are the most trust- 
worthy as far as he’s concerned.” 

“Why what a wondrous thing your tyrant-business is,” 
I said, “if these are the sort of people he employs as friends 
and confidants once he has destroyed his former ones.” 

“Well that’s the sort he’ll resort to,” he said. 

“And these companions will certainly adore him,” I 
said, “and the new citizens will form his coterie while 
decent folk hate him and shun him.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” 

“Irs no idle claim,” I said, “that tragedy seems to be a 
thing full of wisdom, and Euripides is outstanding in it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Because one thing he said showed shrewd insight 


67 On this oath, characteristic of S., see Book 3 n. 65. 
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namely: ‘Wise tyrants keep wise company’ and he meant 
that these are the wise men he associates with.” 

“And among many other things he, as well as other 
poets, eulogizes tyranny as ‘on a par with the gods,” he 
said. 

“That’s the reason, I tell you,” I said, “since tragic poets 
are wise, they will forgive us and those whose view of 
politics is rather like ours for not letting them into our 
state because they celebrate tyranny.” 

“At any rate I think those of them who are discerning” 
will pardon us,” he said. 

“And they'll go round other cities, I think, gathering 
the crowds and hiring men with their fine, loud, plausible 
voices, and drag the states into tyranny and democracy.” 

“Quite.” 

“So on top of this they'll take the money and be revered 
by tyrants in particular, as you’d expect, but second by 
democracy too, won’t they? But the higher they go in the 
rising series of political systems, the more their reputation 
falters, as if from lack of breath, and they can’t go on,” 

“That is very much so.” 


pejorative associations it acquired in Classical Greek politics and 
philosophy. 

69 See e.g., Eur. Tro. 1169. S.’s ironical treatment of tragic 
poets at bõff. as using their eloquence to promote tyranny and 
democracy in cities (recognized as a digression at d3) can be re- 
lated to Plato’s condemnation of poetry in Books 2, 3, and 10. 

70 kompsos = “subtle,” “refined,” frequently used, as here, 
ironically, 

71 J.e., the better the constitution, the less effective are the 
tragic poets. 
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“But look,” I said, “we’re off the point. Let’s talk about 
the tyrant’s camp once again, how he’s going to provision 
this fine large motley crew constantly on the drift.” 

“Clearly,” he said, “if there is any temple treasure in the 
state, he'll spend it, as long as the money paid out lasts, so 
making less demands on the populace to pay taxes.” 

“And what happens when this gives out?” 

“Then obviously,” he said, “he and his fellow tipplers 
and his cronies and his mistresses will be nurtured out of 
his father’s funds.” 

“I understand,” I said, “you mean the people who fa- 
thered the tyrant will support him and his entourage.” 

“They're under a serious obligation to do so.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “What if the people are 
annoyed and say that it is not right for a son in his prime 
to be supported by his father, but it should be the other 
way round: the father by the son, and that they didn’t 
beget him and bring him up so that when he grew up they 
could be enslaved to their own slave and feed both him 
and his slaves along with the rest of the rabble; but so that, 
under his leadership, they should be set free from the rich 
and the so-called great and the good in the city; and now 
they bid him and his companions to leave the city, like a 
father driving his son out of the house along with his trou- 
blesome fellow revelers?” 

“Then indeed, by Zeus,” he said, “the people will real- 
ize what kind of a creature it has cherished and fostered, 
and it’s a case of the weaker driving out the stronger.” 


12 Garou morè Gv det ADF: ömoi Gv uù Sauppe: ároðopévov 
ADF: ámoħopévwv A (lectio supra versum addita) 
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“What do you mean?” I asked. “Will the tyrant have the 
nerve to do violence to his father and, if he doesn’t submit, 
beat him?” 

“Yes,” he said, “once he has disarmed him!” 

“You mean the tyrant is a parricide and a cruel nurse 
of old age™ and, so it seems, at this point we have now 
agreed on what tyranny is and, as the saying goes, the 
people fleeing and freeing themselves from the smoke of 
enslavement would have fallen into the fire of despotism 
and in place of that vast importunate freedom” have re- 
clothed themselves in the most harsh and bitter slavery 
under slaves.” 

“It certainly does happen like that,” he said. 

“What then?” I said. “Will it not be inappropriate if we 
agree that we've discussed adequately how tyranny devel- 
ops out of democracy, and what it is like, once it exists?” 

“Yes, we’ve done it very adequately,” he said. 


72 gérotrophon, a poetic word from Pindar, quoted, in a very 
different context, by Cephalus at 1.331a6 (for reference see Book 
l n. 19). 

73 T.e., democracy. 
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“It remains,” I said, “to look at the tyrannical man himself: 
how he evolves from a democratic type, and when he has 
done so, what kind of a person he is and the way he lives: 
wretchedly or happily.”! 

“That’s right, he’s the one remaining,” he said. 

“Do you know, then, what I’m still anxious to do?” 

“What’s that?” 

“I don’t think we have adequately defined the nature 
and number of our desires.? Indeed, without doing so our 
inquiry into what we're looking for will be less precise.” 

“Isn't this a good place to do that, then?” 

“It certainly is. Now consider what it is about them I 
want to look at. The following points: some of the unnec- 
essary pleasures and desires seem to me to be unlawful 
and there is a chance that they may be inborn in everyone. 
For some people they are held in check by the law and the 
nobler desires along with reason, and are either got rid of 
altogether, or a few weak ones remain; for others those 
remaining are stronger and more numerous.” 


nical man himself,” i.e., as an individual (the state of his soul); 
“himself” (autos) is the first word of the book. 

2The nature of desires was a topic briefly introduced at 
8.558d4 ff. 
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“Which ones do you mean?” 

“Those that are aroused in our sleep,” I said. “When 
the the rest of the soul is asleep, that is to say the rational, 
civilized, controlling side of it, the untamed savage side, 
full of food or drink, darts about and when it has shaken 
sleep off seeks to go and satisfy its own natural tendencies. 
You know that in such circumstances it is emboldened to 
do everything, as it’s free and rid of a sense of all shame 
and intelligence. It does not shrink from trying to have sex 
with a mother, as it fancies, or with any other human being, 
or god, or wild beast; it will commit any kind of blood- 
thirsty murder, and there is no food it won’t touch, In a 
word, it isn’t lacking in any folly or shamelessness.” 

“What you're saying is very true,” he said. 

“But on the other hand, I suppose, when someone is 
healthy and temperate in himself, and when he goes to 
sleep, having previously aroused his rational element, and 
having feasted it on higher reasoning and speculation, hav- 
ing arrived at concord within himself, he does not starve 
or overindulge the element of desire, so it may fall asleep 
without arousing any joyful or painful feeling in the best 
element in his soul, but allows it to investigate on its own 
by itself unsullied, and reach out for a perception of what 
it does not know: something of the past, the present, or 
the future; and in the same way too, having soothed his 
passionate spirit and without getting angry with anyone 
and so sleeping with his heart stirred up, but with both 
elements calmed, he sets the third one in motion in which 
the thinking faculty is found. So he takes his rest; you 
know that in such circumstances he grasps the truth more 
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readily and the visions appearing in his dreams are least 
lawless.” 

“I certainly think that this is how it is,” he said. 

“Well now, look, in talking about this we've digressed 
rather too much, but what we want to note is this: that 
there is therefore a group of desires within each of us of a 
terrifying, wild, and unlawful kind, even in those of us who 
appear to be very moderate, and this becomes clear in our 
dreams. Consider whether you think there is something in 
what I’m saying and you agree.” 

“Yes, I do agree.” 

“Well now, recall the kind of person we said is in- 
clined toward democracy? who was born, we supposed, 
and raised from his earliest years by a niggardly father who 
only had regard for desires for money and no time for un- 
necessary ones which are intended for fun and show. Isn’t 
that right?” 

“Yes.” 

“But having associated himself with smarter people full 
of the desires we were talking about just now, and launch- 
ing himself into every kind of outrageous behavior, and 
adopting their way of life out of hatred for his father’s 
miserly ways, yet because he has a better nature than those 
who are trying to ruin him, although he is attracted to both 
extremes, he takes his stance in the middle of these two 
ways of living, and while enjoying each of them, as he 
thought, in a controlled way, he lives his life which is nei- 
ther profligate nor unlawful, becoming a democratic type 
from being an oligarchic type.” 


3 At 8.558cff. 
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“Yes, this was and is our view about this kind of per- 
son,”* he said. 

“Now,” I said, “take again the young son of such a man 
who has now grown older, a son who has been brought up 
in his father’s ways.” 

“Tve got that.” 

“And now take the same events surrounding him as 
surrounded his father, leading him into all kinds of law- 
lessness, called total freedom by those who led him astray, 
while his father and the other members of the family are 
lending support to these moderate desires, but again there 
are those coming and supporting from the opposite direc- 
tion. When these terrible wizards and tyrant-makers can 
hope to take control of the young man in no other way, 
they do it by contriving some passion in him to become 
champion of these idle desires which divide up whatever 
is ready to hand, a huge winged drone; or do you think the 
passion of such people is for anything else?” 

“I can’t imagine anything else it could be,” he said. 

“That means that when the other desires are humming 
about him laden with incense and myrrh and garlands and 
wines and the pleasures that run wild in such gatherings, 
growing and nurturing the sting of longing to the full, they 
plant it in the drone. Then indeed this champion of the 
soul® has madness as its bodyguard and runs amok, and if 


metaphor, at 8.559d7ff. Here S. is going over old ground from a 
different angle. 

5 The transformation of “the champion of the people” (he 
prostatés tou démou) in a political context (8.565c9ff.) here be- 
comes internalized as the corruption instigated by “the champion 
of the soul” (ho prostatés tés psuchés). 
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it should lay hold of any wholesome beliefs or desires in 
him that still make him feel guilty, it kills them and thrusts 
them away from him until he is purged of good sense and 
filled with an alien madness.” 

“You describe the origin of a tyrant perfectly,” he 
said. 

“Is that then the reason Eros has long been known as 
a tyrant?”® I asked. 

“It could well be,” he said. 

“So does that mean a drunkard too possesses a tyran- 
nical mind of some sort?” 

“He certainly does.” 

“Again a madman with a deranged mind attempts to 
rule and expects he’s capable of ruling not only humans, 
but gods as well.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“A man becomes a tyrant, my good man,” I said, “pre- 
cisely when through nature, or habit, or both, he becomes 
drunk and lustful and depresssive.”” 

“Absolutely.” 

“That’s how such a man comes to be, it seems, but how 
does he live?” 

“This is one of your riddles,” he said. “You’d better tell 
me!” 

“I shall,” I said, “as I think that following on from this, 
feasting and reveling and festivities and mistresses and all 
those kinds of thing arise among those in whom the tyrant 
Eros dwells and directs all the affairs of the soul.” 


6 Eros = “lust,” “passion.” T melancholikos = literally, 


“affected by black bile,” one of the four humors in the body, 
thought to produce depression; see, e.g., Hippoc. Aph. 3.20. 
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“That must be so,” he said. 

“So many terrible desires which make great demands 
sprout up alongside it every day and night, don’t they?” 

“Yes, many.’ 
“If there is money coming in, it’s soon spent, then.” 

“Of course,” 

“And after this, borrowing and drawing on the es- 
tate.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And further, when it’s all gone, then the desires must 
come thronging round, clamoring like newly hatched 
chicks, mustn’t they, and when they’re driven by the stings 
of their other desires, but particularly by Eros himself, 
leading all the others as if they were a bodyguard, stung 
to a frenzy, don’t they see who has anything which can be 
taken from him by stealth or by force?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Again he'll have to get it from every source, or be 
overwhelmed by pain and anguish.” 

“That must be so.” 

“So just as the pleasures which rise up in him subse- 
quently got the better of the former ones and stole from 
them, so he himself, despite being younger, will think it’s 
right to take advantage of both his father and his mother 
and take from them, if he spends his own portion by taking 
his share of his inheritance, won’t he?”® 

“Well, yes, of course.” 


8 See Book 1.349bff. for the argument between Thrasyma- 


chus and S. over “taking advantage of” or “doing better than” 
(pleon echein) someone else as a characteristic of injustice. 
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“If they won't give it to him, the first thing he'll do is to 
try to steal it and deceive his parents, won't he?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Whenever he couldn’t do this, the next thing he’d do 
would be to seize it forcibly, wouldn't he?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“If the old man and old woman resist and put up a fight, 
my good fellow, would he be careful to hold back from 
doing anything a tyrant would do?” 

“I don’t give much for the chances of the parents of a 
man like this,” he said. 

“By Zeus, Adeimantus, do you think that for the sake 
of a newly found love and mistress bound by no necessary 
relationship, such a man would beat up his mother, his by 
necessity, a long-standing friend and kinswoman, or, for 
the sake of a recent young friend in the prime of life from 
outside the family and not necessary to him, he would beat 
up his aging father and kinsman bound to him by necessity 
and oldest of his friends, and subject them to these people, 
if he brought them into the same house?”® 

“Zeus, yes!” he said. | 

“A pretty fine thing it seems,” I said, “to father a tyran- 
nical son!” 

“All too true!” he replied. 

“But what about when such a man runs out of his fa- 
thers and mother’s money, and the swarm of pleasures 
gathered inside him has already grown large? Won't he 


9 Throughout this speech, S. is playing on the double meaning 
of anagkaios = “necessary” and “kin” (i.e., “closely related”), and 
ouk anagkaios = “not necessary” and “outside the family,” “unre- 
lated.” 
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first resort to housebreaking, or snatch someone’s cloak as 
he passes by late at night, and after that clean out some 
sanctuary?!” And to be sure, in all of these activities, the 
beliefs which he used to have in childhood about what 
is good and shameful, beliefs he considered just, will be 
overmastered by new ones, recently freed from slavery, 
and, as escorts of Eros, these will hold sway alongside him. 
These are the ones which were formerly only released in 
sleep, when he himself, when he was still subject to the 
laws and his father, had a democratic constitution within 
him. But once under the tyranny of Eros, what he sel- 
dom became in a dream, he has now permanently become 
while awake, and he will not hold back from any kind of 
dreadful murder, or food, or action; but Eros lives within 
him like a tyrant in full anarchy and lawlessness, in that it 
is itself the sole ruler and will lead him in whom it dwells, 
as if he were a city, into all manner of daring from which 
it will derive sustenance for itself and the rabble around 
it, part of which has come into him from bad company 
from the outside, and part from inside himself, released 
and freed under the influence of his very own habits. Or 
is the life of such a man not like this?” 

“No, this is what it’s like,” he said. 

“And if,” I said, “there are few such people in a city and 
the rest of the population is temperate, the few go off and 
join the bodyguard of some other tyrant, or serve him as 
mercenaries, if there is a war somewhere perhaps. But if 
there happens to be peace and quiet, then they commit a 
lot of petty crimes right there in the city.” 


10 A typically serious crime: see 1.344b2, and for the general 
scenario, see 8.568d7. 
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“What kind of thing do you mean?” 

“For example, they steal, break into homes, mug peo- 
ple, rob them, plunder temples, and kidnap. Sometimes 
they act as informers?! if they are effective speakers, com- 
mit perjury, and take bribes.” 

“You can call those petty crimes,” he said, “if there are 
few such people.” 

“Well yes, petty crimes,” I said, “are petty when set 
against the major ones, and yet all of these do not come 
within a mile of the tyrant, as the saying goes, in producing 
corruption and misery in the state. You see, when there 
are many such people in a city and others who follow them 
and see just how large their own numbers are, then these 
are the people who with the mindlessness of the masses 
make that man tyrant who among them has particularly 
the greatest and most tyrantlike qualities in his soul.” 

“With good reason!” he said. “For he would be the most 
tyrannical of them.” 

“If they concede willingly, that is; but if the state does 
not put itself in his hands, just as he punished his mother 
and father before, so again he'll punish his home city, if he 
can, by bringing in new cronies, and will hold and main- 
tain in slavery both his erstwhile beloved mother-state, as 
the Cretans call it, and his father-state under them. And 
this would certainly be the height of such a man’s de- 
sire.” 

“That’s it, absolutely,” he said. 

“So this is how these people develop in their private 
lives even before they come to power. First, either they 
associate with their flatterers, who are ready to serve them 


11 “Sycophants”; see Book 1 n. 45. 
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in every way, or if they themselves want something from 
someone, they'll grovel themselves and be brazen enough 
to carry out all kinds of plans as though they're on the side 
of these people, but once they've accomplished them, they 
disown them; isn’t that so?” 

“It certainly is!” 

“They live their entire lives a friend to no one ever, 
constantly lording it over one, or groveling to another, But 
a tyrant’s nature has never had a taste of freedom or true 
friendship.” 

“Indeed so.” 

“So would we be right in calling people like this un- 
trustworthy?” 

“Of course.” : 

“And again as unjust as can be if in our previous discus- 
sion about justice we were right in agreeing what justice 
is like.” 

“We were right: there’s no question about it.” 

“So lets sum up,” I said, “the worst sort, the type, I 
think, who in waking life would be such as we described 
in a dream.” 

“Very much so.” 

“That means that he develops from the person who, 
since he is naturally most like a tyrant, achieves sole rule, 
and the longer he spends time as tyrant, so the more he 
gets like that.” 

“That must be so,” said Glaucon, taking up the argu- 
ment. 

“Is it true, then,” I asked, “that whoever appears most 
wicked will also appear to be most wretched? And who- 
ever rules most like a tyrant for the longest time will in 


12 At 571c-d. 
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truth have been like this for the longest time?!’ Although 
many people have many different views.” 

“Well, this at least has to be as you say,” he said. 

“So therefore,” I said, “would the tyrant type corre- 
spond to a state ruled as a tyranny and a democratic type 
to a democratically ruled state, and similarly with oth- 
o 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, it means the relationship of one state to another 
in terms of virtue and happiness is the same as the rela- 
tionship between one man and another, doesn’t it?” 

“Of course.” 

“What then is the relationship of a state ruled by a ty- 
rant to one ruled by a king in terms of virtue as we first 
discussed them?” 

“The complete opposite,” he answered: “one is the 
best, the other the worst.” 

“I won't ask which way round you mean,” I said: “it’s 
obvious. But would you also make the same distinction 
regarding their happiness and misery, or a different one? 
And let’s not get carried away by looking at the tyrant who 
is on his own, nor even if he has a few men around him, 
but, as is necessary, go in and examine the whole state, so 
that, when we have immersed ourselves fully and looked 
at the whole thing, we can thus produce evidence for our 
belief.” 

“Well, you’re right to propose that,” he said. “Indeed, 
it’s clear to everyone that there's nothing more wretched 
than a state ruled by a tyrant, nor happier than one ruled 


by a king.” 
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“So would I be right, then,” I asked, “to make the same 
proposal about the men: that only that person is fit to judge 
them who is able to enter in his thought into the character 
of a man and see it clearly, and not look from the outside, 
as a child would, and be astonished by the outward show 
of tyrants, which they affect for the benefit of those ob- 
serving from the outside, but see the reality sufficiently 
clearly? So what if I were to suppose that we should all lis- 
ten to that man: the one who is capable of making a judg- 
ment, who has lived in the same house and has been in- 
volved in the tyrant’s domestic activities, how he deals with 
each of the members of the household, among whom in 
particular he would be observed stripped of his theatrical 
trappings, and again how he deals with public crises?! 
And since this observer will have seen all, shouldn’t we tell 
him to report back to us how the tyrant stands in relation 
to the others in matters of happiness and wretchedness?” 

“This too would be a very proper proposal,” he said. 

“Do you want us to pretend we’re among those who are 
capable of making judgments and have already met the 
sort we're talking about so we’ve got someone to answer 
our questions?” 

“Certainly.” 

“In that case, look at it this way: recalling the similarity 
between the state and the man, and looking at each of 
them in turn, tell me what is the condition of each of 
them.” 

“What kind of things do you mean?” he said. 


16S. occasionally associates “theatrical trappings” with tyr- 
anny (see, e.g., 8.568a8ff.). 
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“First, talking about the state,” I said, “will you say the 
one ruled by a tyrant is free, or in slavery?” 

“As enslaved as can be,” he said. 

“And yet you see masters and free men in it.” 

“I see a small part of it like that,” he said. “But as to the 
whole, so to speak, even the best element in it is dishonor- 
ably and wretchedly in slavery.” 

“If a man, then,” I said, “is like the state in character, 
then mustn’t he have in him the same kind of constituent 
parts, and his soul be wallowing in slavery and lack of 
freedom, and those parts, those that are the best, enslaved, 
while a small part, the most villanous and manic sector, 
will be master?” 

“That must be so,” he said. 

“What then? Will you say such a soul is slave or free?” 

“It’s enslaved, of course, I should say.” 

“Again, does that mean moreover an enslaved state 
ruled by a tyrant can do very little of what it wants?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then the soul ruled by a tyrant would be least able to 
do what it wants, speaking of the soul as a whole; being 
forcibly dragged about this way and that by the gadfly, it'll 
be full of confusion and regret.” 

“Of course.” 

“Must the tyrant state be rich or poor?” 
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“Poor.” 

“And must the tyrant soul always be impoverished and 
insatiable?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“What then? Mustn’t we conclude that this kind of 
state and this kind of person is full of fear?” 

“A great deal.” 

“Do you think you will find more lamentation, wailing, 
dirges and pain in any other?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then in the case of an individual man, do you think 
there is more of this sort of thing in any other person than 
in this tyrant driven mad by his desires and passions?” 

“How could I?” he said. 

“Then after looking at all this, and similar matters, | 
think, you judged this to be the most wretched of states.” 

“And I’d be right, wouldn’t IP” he said. 

“Yes indeed,” I said, “but what can you say more about 
the man of tyrannical character when you consider these 
same points?” 

“He’s by far the most wretched compared with all the 
others.” 

“Saying this you're no longer right,” I said. 

“How come?,” he asked. 

“I don’t think this man,” I said, “is yet like one at the 
extreme.” 


17 “Insatiable” (apléston) recalls the image of the foolish soul 
as a leaky sieve in Grg. 493a~d, illustrating the need for it con- 
tinually to’ renew bad desires (see also 586b3). The insatiable 
yet impotent tyrant reflects a key idea developed in Gorgias 
(468ff.). 
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“Well, who is, then?” 

“Perhaps you'll think the following is even more 
wretched than this one.” 

“What sort is thatP” 

“Anyone who, being a tyrannical man, doesn’t live his 
life as a private individual, but has bad luck, and as a result 
of some disaster contrives to make himself an actual ty- 
rant.” 

“I can tell that you're telling the truth from what has 
already been said.”!8 

“Yes,” I said. “But we mustn’t assume such things, but 
examine a person carefully by an argument such as this," 
because, I tell you, our inquiry is about a most important 
subject—the good and the bad life.”2° 

“Absolutely right,” he said. 

“Consider whether I have a point here. You see I think 
we must shape our ideas about him as we look at him in 
the light of the following,” 

“What?” 

“Considering each private individual who is rich 
and has acquired many slaves in his state. For these men 
share with tyrants this common characteristic: they con- 
trol many people, although the size of the tyrant’s group is 
different.” 

“Yes, they do differ.” 

“You know, then, that these men own their slaves with- 
out fear and aren’t afraid of them?” 


20 That the basis of all inquiry about “how one ought to live” 
(hontina tropon chré sdén) is the leitmotif of Plato’s moral phi- 
losophy (see, e.g., 1.344e1-3, 352d6-7). 
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“Yes, for what should they be afraid of?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “but can you think of the reason 
why?” 

“Yes, because the state helps each one of its individual 
citizens.” 

“Well said,” I replied. “But what if one of the gods were 
to remove one man who owns fifty slaves, or even more, 
himself together with his wife and children, and put them 
in a deserted spot with the rest of his possessions and 
household, where none of the free citizens would be in the 

osition of coming to help him? In what and how great a 
state of fear do you think he’d get himself into, that he, his 
children and wife would be killed by their slaves?” 

“Very great, I'd say,” he said. 

“So at that point he’d be forced to ingratiate himself 
with some of the slaves, make them many promises and 
set them free, though there’s nothing he wants less, and so 
show himself as a flatterer of his servants?” 

“He would be under great compulsion,” he said, “or 
perish.” 

“What if the god settled others round him so he has 
many neighbors who wouldn't tolerate anyone who 
thought he was fit to be master of another, but supposing 
they did get hold of such a person, they’d punish him with 
the ultimate sanctions, wouldn’t they?” 

“T still think he’d be in still worse trouble,” he said, 
“blockaded by nothing but enemies.” 

“So is this not, then, the kind of jail our tyrant is chained 
up in, he being naturally the type of person we’ve de- 
scribed, full of many fears and lusts of every kind? As he’s 
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reedy in his soul, he’s the only one of those in the state 
who cannot go anywhere abroad, or visit festivals which 
the rest of the free population long to see, as he’s hidden 
away in his house, and lives most of his life like a woman, 
even envying the rest of the citizens if any of them go 
abroad and see something good.” 

“Yes, absolutely,” he said. 

“So does this mean that the man who is badly governed 
within himself, whom you yourself judged to be the most 
wretched just now, the tyrannical type, reaps more from 
these kinds of evils when he doesn’t live out his life as a 
private citizen, but is compelled by some misfortune to 
become a tyrant and, while being unable to master him- 
self, tries to rule others? Just as if someone who is sick in 
body and with no self-control, instead of keeping himself 
to himself, were to take issue against others physically and 
be forced to spend his life at war.” 

“What you say, Socrates, is spot on and very true in 
every respect,” he said. 

“So, my dear Glaucon,” I said, “his condition is utterly 
wretched and the tyrant lives a life even more wretched 
than he whom you judged to be living most wretchedly, 
isn’t that so?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“In truth, then, even if he doesn’t seem so to some 
people, the actual tyrant is in actual fact a slave to the 
greatest fawning and servility, and a flatterer of the mean- 
est sort. There is no way at all he can satisfy his desires, 
but he appears as one desperately in need of most things 
and truly a pauper, if anyone understands how to look at 
the whole soul; and he is plagued by fear the whole of his 
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lite, racked with convulsions and pains, if his condition at 
all resembles the setup of the state he rules. And he is like 
it, isn’t that true?” 

“Yes, very much,” he said. 

“And in addition to this, shall we further grant this man 
the qualities we also attributed to him earlier, that he must 
be, and will become through his rule, even more than 
before, detested, distrusted, unjust, friendless, impious, a 
host and breeder of evil, and as a result of all of these 
things, he’ll be a particular victim of ill-fortune and he'll 
make those who associate with him like this too?” 

“No one with any sense will contradict you,” he said. 

“Come on, then,” I said, “now is the moment; just like 
a judge making his final judgment,”! so you too decide who 
in your opinion is first in happiness, who is second, and so 
on with the rest in order, there being five of them, king, 
timocrat, oligarch, democrat, and tyrant.” 

“Well, the decision is easy,” he said. “I judge them, like 
choruses in order of their entrances, in respect of virtue 
and evil, happiness and its opposite.” 

“Let’s hire ourselves a herald, then,” I said, “or shall I 
myself declare that the son of Ariston judged the best” 
and most just man to be the happiest, and it is he who is 
most fit to be king and controls himself like a king, and the 
worst and most unjust man is the most wretched, who, 


references to choruses (b7) and the herald who announced the 
result (b9). On the possible (and obscure) significance of “final 
judgment,” see Adam, n. ad loc. 

22 A pun on Glaucon’s (and, of course, also Plato’s father’s) 
name and the Greek ariston (“the best”) in cl. 
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moreover, being actually most like a tyrant within himself, 
is the greatest tyrant over himself and his state?” 

“Yes you make the proclamation,” he said. 

“Shall I also make the proclamation then whether all, 
both human beings and the gods, fail to notice what kind 
of people these are or not?” I asked.” 

“Yes, do,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “this would be one proof for us, but 
have a look at this second one and see if there’s anything 
ip it.” 

“What is itP” 

“Just as the state has been split up into three classes,” 
{ said, “and so too the soul of each individual is divided 
into three, it will, it seems to me, also allow a second 

roof,”4 

“What is that?” 

“As follows: as there are three classes, I think there are 
three kinds of pleasure, one peculiar to each, and the same 
goes for the desires and the ruling principles.” 

“How do you mean?” he said. 

“One we say is the one a person uses to learn, the sec- 
ond when he becomes angry, and the third we didn’t have 
one individual name for, because it takes many forms, but 
from its largest and strongest element we have given it the 
following name: and that is the appetitive element, on ac- 


strate that the just person is happier than the unjust, whether 
mortals and gods observe this or not (see the idea also recalled at 
4,427d5-7). 

24 Omitting logistikon = “the ability to reason” vel sim., which 
is deleted by most editors. 
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count of the vehemence of its desires for food, drink, sex 
and whatever follows on from these, including the love of 
money because it’s through money especially that such 
desires are fulfilled.” 

“And we were right,” he said. 

“Does that mean then that if we were to say its pleasure 
and love are for profit-making, would that not be the best 
way of bringing it together under one main heading in our 
discussion, so that we could be clear among ourselves, 
whenever we're discussing this part of the soul, and we'd 
be right in calling it the love of money and the love of 

rofit?” 

“I think so, at any rate,” he said. 

“What about the passionate part? Don’t we agree that 
it always wholly strives after control, success and a high 
reputation?” 

“Very much so.” 

“If then we were to call it love of success and love of 
honor, would that fit in?” 

“It would fit very well.” 

“Well again, as to the part which we use to learn, it’s 
clear to everybody that the whole of it is constantly di- 
rected at knowing what truth is and the last thing it’s con- 
cerned with out of these is money and reputation.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then we could appropriately call this love of learning 
and love of wisdom.” 

“Of course.” 

“Does this mean,” I said, “that one of these is what 
governs the soul of some people, and one of the other two 
those of others, whichever way it happens to go?” 
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“Yes,” he said. 

“Then is this the reason we say that the three prime 
classes of men are the lover of wisdom, the lover of success 
and the lover of profit?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And also three kinds of pleasure, one for each of 
these?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then are you aware,” I said, “that if you should choose 
to ask three such men each in turn which of these three 
life-styles is the most pleasant, each will eulogize his own, 
so the moneymaker will say that, compared with making 
a profit, the pleasure of being honored or of learning is 
worth nothing unless it makes him some money.” 

“True,” he said. 

“And what about the lover of honor?” I said. “Doesn’t 
he think the pleasure derived from money to be vulgar and 
again the pleasure from learning, unless it brings respect, 
to be smoke and nonsense?” 

“That’s how it is,” he said. 

“And as for the philosopher,” I said, “what are we to 
imagine he thinks of the other pleasures in relation to 
knowing what truth is and to be contantly engaged in some 
aspect of it as he learns? Won't he consider them far re- 
moved from pleasure?” And won't he use the term ‘es- 
sential’ in a real sense, as he wouldn’t need any of the 
others, unless they were essential for existence?”26 

“We may be perfectly sure about that,” he said. 


25 With ADF read Týs nddvys (“pleasure”) as genitive de- 
pending on 7roppw (“far removed from”). 
26 See 8.559al—b7. 
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“So when the pleasures of each kind and the life itself 
are in contention, not in relation to living a finer or more 
shameful life, or a worse or better one, but in relation to 
which is actually more pleasant and less painful, how 
would we know which one of them is most truthful?” 

“I can’t answer that at all,” he said. 

“Well, look at it this way: how must things be judged if 
they are to be judged correctly? It'll be by experience, 
intelligence, and reason, won't it? Or would anyone have 
a better means of judging than these?” 

“How could they?” he said. 

“Consider then: given we have these three men, which 
of them will be most experienced in all the pleasures we’ve 
talked about? Do you think the lover of profit learning the 
nature of truth has more experience of the pleasure de- 
rived from learning than the philosopher from his plea- 
sure derived from making profits?” 

“There’s a big difference,” he said. “The latter has to 
get a flavor of the other sorts starting from childhood, but 
the lover of profit is not obliged to taste or experience how 
sweet is the pleasure of learning the nature of reality, 
which would not be easy for him, even if he were keen.” 

“Then the philosopher is far superior to the profit- 
maker,” I said, “through his experience of both sorts of 
pleasure?” 

“Considerably, I'd say.” 

“What about compared with the lover of honor? Is he, 
the philosopher, more inexperienced in the pleasure de- 
rived from being honored than the other in the pleasure 
of thinking?” 

“But honor comes to all of them,” he said, “if each one 
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achieves what he sets out to do. After all, the rich man is 
held in high regard by many, as well as the courageous and 
the wise man, Consequently they all experience the kind 
of pleasure that comes from being highly regarded, but as 
to the pleasure that comes from contemplating reality, no 
one can taste that except the philosopher.” 

“Then as far as experience is concerned,” I said, “he is 
the best of these men to judge.” 

“By far!” 

“And furthermore he alone will have gained his experi- 
ence by using his intelligence.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“And moreoever, the faculty you need for making judg- 
ments is not that of the lover of profit, nor even that of the 
lover of honor, but that of the philosopher.” 

“Which one is that?” 

“We say, surely, that we must make our judgment by 
using argument. Isn't that so?” 

Yos” 

“And reason is above all the faculty which the philoso- 

her uses.” 

“Of course.” 

“That means that if wealth and profit were the best 
yardstick by which things being judged were best judged, 
then what the lover of profit approves and disapproves 
would have to be the truest, wouldn’t it?” 

“Very much so!” 

“And if by honor, success, and courage, then the lover 
of honor and the lover of success will give the truest judg- 
ment?” 


“Clearly.” 
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“But when judged by experience, intelligence, and rea- 
gon?” 

“Then what the philosopher and lover of reason ap- 

roves of has to be the truest.” 

“As there are these three kinds of pleasure, wouldn't 
the pleasure of that section of the soul by which we learn 
be the most pleasant and wouldn’t the life of the one of us 
in whom this is the ruling principle be most pleasant?” 

“How could it not be?” he said. “The intelligent man at 
Jeast speaks with authority, when he praises his own life- 
style.” 

“What lifestyle does the judge say is second,” I asked, 
“and which pleasure is second?” 

“Clearly those of the warrior and lover of honor, as they 
are closer to him than those of the moneymaker.” 

“Then those of the lover of profit are last, it seems.” 

“Oh yes! What else?” he said. 

“Then these would make two in succession, and twice 
the just man has been victorious over the unjust man; but 
the third is for Olympian Zeus the savior as in the Olympic 
games:?’ notice that apart from the pleasure of the intel- 
lect, that of the others is not entirely true, nor even pure, 
but a kind of illusionist painting, as I think I heard one of 
the wise men say.”° And yet this would be the greatest and 
most decisive of the competitive falls.” 

“By far! But what do you mean?” 


28 Plato frequently uses the metaphor from artistic represen- 
tation as illusion to indicate kinds of falsity (see e.g., 1.365c4, 
7.523b6, 9.586b8, 10.602d3). It is not known who “one of the wise 
men” is, unless a covert reference to Plato himself. 
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“TIl find that out if you answer my questions as I put 
them.” 

“Ask away, then|” he said. 

“Tell me,” I said, “don’t we agree pain is the opposite 
of pleasure?” 

“We do indeed.” 

“And is there, then, some point where you feel neither 
joy nor pain?” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“And being in between these two, it’s a sort of quiet 
spot for the soul in this respect. Or don’t you put it that 
way?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“Do you remember the words sick people say, when 
they're ill?” I asked. 

“What are they?” 

“That there is nothing more pleasant than being in 
good health, but they hadn’t realized it was the most pleas- 
ant thing before they fell ill.” 

“I remember,” he said. 

“So do you hear people suffering from some extreme 
pain say that there is nothing more pleasant than the pain 
stopping?” 

“I do.” 

“And you notice, I think, when people get into many 
other similar situations in which, when they’re in pain, 
they praise not the feeling of joy but not being in pain 
and the relief from that sort of thing as the most pleasant 
sensation.” 


in greater detail. For a discussion of this third argument as a 
whole, see the introduction to this volume, section 1 (Book 9). 
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“Yes, this is perhaps what then becomes pleasant and 
desirable: the relief,” he said. 

“And when one stops feeling delight then,” J said, “the 
respite from the pleasure will be painful.” 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“So what we just said about the halfway stage between 
the two, this respite, sometimes will be both: pain and 

Jeasure.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“Does that mean that something which is neither one 
thing or the other can become both?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“And again, the pleasure and the pain that occur in the 
soul are a kind of motion, are they not?” 

“Yes.” 

“But didn’t we show just now,® however, that what is 
not painful or pleasant is a quiet spot and lies between 
these?” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“So how can we be right in thinking that not being in 
pain is pleasant and not feeling joy is painful?” 

“Its not right at all.” 

“Then this quiet spot we had just now is not a reality, 
but when it is next to what is painful it seems pleasant, and 
when next to what is pleasant it seems painful, and there’s 
nothing sound in these illusions regarding the truth of 
pleasure, but a kind of wizardry.” 

“So at least our argument indicates,” he said. 

“Then take a look at pleasures,” I said, “that don’t come 
from pains, in order not to go on thinking for the present 


30 At 583c7-8. 
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that this is the nature of things, that pleasure is a respite 
from pain and pain from pleasure.” 

“Where do I look,” he asked, “and what sort of plea- 
sures do you mean?” 

“A lot of different ones, but in particular, of the plea- 
sures of smell, if you want to think about them.*! You see 
they come upon you without any previous sense of pain 
and overwhelm you and when they cease they leave no 
sense of pain behind.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“So let us not believe that pure pleasure is a relief from 
pain, nor pure pain a relief from pleasure.” 

“No.” 

“While on the other hand,” I said, “the so-called plea- 
sures which spread through the body toward the soul are 
mostly the greatest in size and number and are of this 
form: a kind of getting rid of pains.” 

“Yes, they are.” 

“So does that mean that by the same process the an- 
ticipation of pleasure and pain comes about through ex- 
pectation, before they actually occur?” 

“Yes, it’s the same.” 

“So then you are aware what sort they are like?” 

“What?” he said. 

“Do you reckon that there is in nature a top, a bottom, 
and a middle?” 

“I do.” 

“Then do you think anyone being carried from below 


31 On the pleasure of smell unconditioned by pain, see Phib. 
5lbff. 
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toward the middle is aware he’s being conveyed any way 
but upward? And when he’s standing in the middle looking 
at where he’s come from, could he think he’s anywhere but 
at the top, even though he hasn’t seen the real top?” 

“No, by Zeus, I myself don’t think anyone in this posi- 
tion would think otherwise.” 

“But if he were brought back down again, he would 
think he was being conveyed downward and he’d be right 
in so thinking?” 

“Of course.” 

“So he’d experience all this because he’s not had expe- 
rience of the true top, middle, and bottom?” 

“Obviously.” 

“Would you be surprised, then, if people who have no 
experience of the truth also have no sound opinions of 
many other things and are so conditioned in their minds 
as to pleasure and pain and what lies between that when 
they are moved toward the painful they think it’s real and 
actually feel pain, and when they move away from pain 
toward the center, they seriously think they've found grati- 
fication and pleasure? But just as they are misled by look- 
ing at gray against black in their inexperience of white, 
so too aren’t they also misled when they compare pain 
against painlessness in their inexperience of pleasure?” 

“No, by Zeus, I wouldn’t be surprised, but I would be 
much more surprised if this weren’t the case.” 

“Then think about it this way,” I said: “aren’t hunger 
and thirst and the like a kind of emptiness in the state of 
your body?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“And again aren’t ignorance and thoughtlessness a void 
jn the state of your soul?” 

“They are indeed.” 

“So the person eating some food and the one strength- 
ening his mind would be filled?” 

“Of course.” 

“And is the gratification of what is less real or more real 
the truer one?” 

“The more real, clearly.” 

“Which of the classes, then, do you think has a greater 
share in pure reality: those made up of things such as food 
and drink and sauces and al} kinds of foodstuffs, or the 
kind of true opinion and knowledge and intellect and, to 
sum up, the whole of virtue? Judge it this way: that which 
comprises what is always the same, immortal and true and 
is itself of that kind and occurs in such an environment: 
doesn’t that seem more real to you than that which is never 
consistent and is transient and is itself of that kind and 
occurs in that kind of environment?” 

“The one which is always consistent is far superior,” he 
said. 

“Then does the reality of what is always consistent 
have a larger measure of the real than it does of knowl- 
edge?”? 

“Not at all.” 

“And what about its share of truth?” 


32 I.e., that which is always the same is equally real and know- 
able. Adam amends dei opotov (“always consistent”) to < av >opoitov 
(“inconsistent”), giving “Does the reality of that which is incon- 
sistent share in real essence any more than it does of knowledge?” 
Slings obelizes det... emuaTHpns (c8). 
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“Not that either.” 

“If it had a smaller measure of truth, would it not also 
have a smaller measure of reality?” 

“It would have to.” 

“That means, then, that generally the classes of things 
which are to do with looking after our physical needs have 
a smaller measure of truth and reality than those which 
are to do with looking after the soul?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And don’t you think this is true of the body itself com- 
pared with the soul?” 

“I do.” 

“Does this mean, then, that that which is filled by 
things which have a larger share of reality and is itself 
more real is truly more satisfied than what is filled by what 
is less real, and is itself less real?” 

“Of course.” 

“If its a pleasure, then, to be filled with the things 
that are appropriate to one’s nature, satisfying those things 
which are in actual fact more real would make us rejoice 
with true pleasure in greater reality and more truly. But 
that which has a smaller share of reality would be less truly 
and assuredly filled and would have a less trustworthy and 
less true pleasure.” 

“Most certainly that must be the case,” he said. 

“Then those who have no experience of intelligence 
and virtue and always spend their time feasting and such- 
like are carried down, it seems, and back to the middle 
again and stray about in this way throughout their lives. 
They go neither beyond this point nor ever look up toward 
what is truly the upper region, nor are they conveyed that 
way. They are never filled with reality, nor have a taste of 
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steadfast pure pleasure, but like cattle they are always 
looking downward, stooping toward the ground, and they 
eat at table and fatten themselves up and copulate, and in 
order to gain advantage in such things, they trample over 
and butt each other and kill each other with horns and 
hooves of iron on account of their insatiable desire, in that 
they are not filling the part of themselves which is real and 
continent with reality.” 

“All in all, you’re pronouncing on the life of the major- 
ity of people, Socrates, like an oracle,”™ said Glaucon. 

“But it must be, mustn't it, that they live with pleasures 
which exist side by side with pains, as images and painted 
illusions of true pleasure, colored by being set along- 
side each other so that they each appear utterly convinc- 
ing, beget struggling passions among the foolish, and are 
fought over, just as Stesichorus describes the image of 
Helen being fought over by those at Troy, out of ignorance 
of the truth?” 

“It certainly has to be something like this,” he said. 

“But what about the passionate side? Aren't there other 
things like this which must motivate anyone who succeeds 
in satisfying this part; ambition motivated by envy, or crav- 
ing for success motivated by force, or passion motivated 
by peevishness, as he pursues the gratification of his ambi- 
tion, success, and passion without reason or thought?” 

“Something similar is bound to happen in the case of 
this element too,” he said. 


34 See 583b5 and n. 28 above. 

35 The version of the Trojan Cycle which has not Helen her- 
self but her phantom going to Troy and being fought over (see 
Stesich. 192 Campbell). 
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“What’s the implication of this?” I asked. “Can we be 
confident and say that of those desires which are aimed at 
the love of profit and the love of success, those which fol- 
Jow knowledge and reason and so pursue with their help 
the pleasures which intelligence prescribes will, as far as 
their capacity allows, seize upon the truest inasmuch as 
they follow the truth and what is appropriate for them, if 
what is best for each thing is also the most appropriate?” 

“Indeed, most appropriate!” 

“When the entire soul therefore follows the wisdom- 
loving element and is not at variance with it, its separate 
parts can deal with its other functions and be just, and 
what's more, each part can reap the fruits of its own plea- 
sures, both the best of them and, as far as possible, the 
truest.” 

“Absolutely!” 

“Whenever one of the other parts gains control, it can- 
not find its own pleasure: in fact it forces the others to 
pursue a pleasure which is alien to them and not a true 
one.” 

“That's right,” he said. 

“Do you then agree that what stands furthest away 
from philosophy and reason would be most likely to cause 
such results?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And that what stands furthest from reason is what 
stands furthest from law and order?” 

“Clearly.” 

“And didn’t we demonstrate that it’s the desires of the 
passionate and tyrannical sort that stand furthest away?” 
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“We did indeed.” 

“And the least removed are those of the kingly and 
orderly type?” 

“Yes.” 

“Indeed, I think that the tyrannical type is at furthest 
remove from true appropriate pleasure, and the latter 
least distant.” 

“That has to be so.” 

“The tyrant will also live a most unpleasant life,” I said, 
“and the king a most pleasant one.” 

“That must be true.” 

“Do you realize how much more unpleasantly a tyrant 
lives than a king?” 

“I shall if you tell me!” he said. 

“There are three pleasures, it seems, one genuine, the 
other two spurious; the tyrant, in fleeing law and reason, 
has passed beyond the spurious ones, and lives with a 
bodyguard of slavish pleasures, and it’s not at all that easy 
to say by how much he is inferior, except perhaps as fol- 
lows.” 

“How?” he said. 

“The tyrant was three stages removed from the oli- 
garch, I think, as in between we had the democratic 
type.”%6 

“Yes. 

“Then that means, doesn’t it, he would be living with 
an image of pleasure at third remove from that one (i.e., 
the oligarch) in relation to the truth, if what we said before 
is right?” 

“That’s right.” 
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“And the oligarch would be three stages away from the 
king if we make aristocrat and king the same.” 

“Three, yes.” 

“Numerically, then, the tyrant is three times three 
stages away from true pleasure.”*6 

“So it seems.” 

“Then it seems the tyrant’s image of pleasure,” 1 said, 
«according to the measurement of its length would be 
;wo-dimensional.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“By the square and the cube dimension it’s quite clear 
iust how far away he is.” 

“It is clear at any rate to someone skilled in reckon- 
ing!” 

“This means that if one turns it round and says how far 
the king is from the tyrant in the true kind of pleasure, 
he'll find when he’s done the multiplication that he lives 
seven hundred and twenty-nine times more pleasantly, 
and the tyrant less pleasantly by the same amount.”? 

“You've spouted forth a fantastic stream of calculation 
of the difference between the two men, the just and the 
unjust, with respect to pleasure and pain.” 


“so it seems” might indicate growing skepticism at S.s mathe- 
matics? 

39 Jt is not clear how far Plato intends S.’s calculations to be 
taken seriously here (n.b. Glaucon’s replies at a5, dll, and e5 
suggest that he suspects that S. may be pulling their legs). The 
particular significance of 729 may be that, in a sequence of threes, 
as the Pythagoreans pointed out, 729 is the first number which is 
both a square and cube (see Waterfield, Plato, Republic, n. ad 
loc). Moreover, in a year of 364% days, the number of days and 
nights = 729, and there are 729 months in the Pythagorean “Great 
Year” (588a4-5), 
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“And yet it’s a number,” I said, “both true and appropri- 
ate to our lives, if days and nights and months and years 
are appropriate to them.” 

“Yes, they certainly are appropriate,” he said. 

“Does this mean, then, that if the good and just man 
surpasses the evil unjust man in pleasure this much, then 
he'll truly surpass him to an infinitely greater degree in the 
refinement, beauty, and virtue of his life?” 

“Infinitely greater, by Zeus!” he said. 

“Well now,” I said, “as we’ve reached this point in our 
discussion, lets pick up the first arguments we made 
through which we got here. I think someone said that it 
was profitable for a completely unjust man who is reputed 
to be just to do wrong: or was that not the claim?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“Now then,” J said, “let’s interview him, since we’ve 
agreed what effect both doing wrong and doing just deeds 
has.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“By creating an image of the soul in argument, so that 
he who made those assertions can see what he meant.” 

“What kind of image?” he asked. 

“One of those like the creatures whose nature is rec- 
orded in ancient myth,” I said, “such as Chimera, Scylla, 
and Cerberus,*! and the numerous other cases where 
many forms are said to have grown together into one.” 


41 The Chimera was a combination of goat, lion, and snake 
(see Hom. Z. 6.179-82); Scylla had the top half of a beautiful 
woman, but the lower half had a fish tail and around her waist 
were heads of snakes and doglike monsters (Hom. Od. 12.85ff.); 
Cerberus was the three-headed dog which guarded Hades (Hes. 
Theog. 311-12). 
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“Yes, they are told of,” he said. 

“Now then, put together a single form of a complex 
many-headed animal, but with a circle of heads of both 
tame and wild beasts, capable of changing and growing all 
these parts out of itself.” 

“A work of a clever modeler,” he said, “and yet since 
words are more malleable than wax and suchlike, consider 
it done.” 

“And now put together another in the shape of a lion, 
and one in the shape of a human being: let the first one be 
by far the biggest and the second one second in size.” 

“This is easier,” he said, “and it’s done.” 

“Now join these three into one so that they are some- 
how fused together.” 

“Done!” he said 

“Now put the figure of a single creature on the outside 
of them, the image of a human being so that to some- 
one who can’t see what’s on the inside, only the covering 
on the outside, it looks like a single creature—a human 
being.” 

“Tve done that,” he said. 

“Let's say, then, to the speaker who argues that it’s 
profitable for this person to do wrong and there’s no ad- 
vantage in doing just deeds, that he means nothing more 
than that it’s profitable for him to feed the compound 
creature well and make it strong, as well as the lion and 
what's related to it, but to starve the man and make him 
weak, so that he’s dragged about wherever either of them 
leads him, and not to get either of them used to each other 
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and become friends, but leave them to bite each other, 
fight, and eat each other.” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what someone praising wrongdoing 
would say,” he said. 

“And on the other hand does this mean that he who 
claims that justice is profitable would say that one must 
do and say those things from which the man within the 
man will be the strongest and will look after the many- 
headed beast, like a farmer, by feeding and domesticat- 
ing the tame animals and preventing the wild ones from 
breeding, and, making an ally of the lion’s nature, and, 
caring for them all in common, will bring them up in such 
a way as to make them friendly to each other and him- 
self?” 

“Again, this is entirely what he who commends the just 
says.” 

“Every way you look at it, then, he who commends 
justice would be telling the truth, he who commends in- 
justice would be lying. For anyone looking at pleasure and 
honor and profit, the one who commends the just is telling 
the truth, whereas its detractor disparages what he dispar- 
ages because he has no sound knowledge.” 

“None whatsoever, I would say,” he said. 

“Then lets persuade him gently, since he’s not inten- 
tionally making a mistake, and ask him: ‘My good fellow, 
would we not agree that good and bad habits come about 
for some such reason as: the good ones by making the 
animal part of our nature subject to man, or rather to the 
divine perhaps, and the bad ones by making the tame 
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subject to the wild?’ Will he agree, or how will he re- 
S ond?” 

“He'll agree if I can persuade him,” he said. 

“Therefore, is it possible,” I said, “for anyone, as a re- 
sult of this argument, to profit by taking money unjustly, 
if something like this can happen: at the same time as tak- 
ing the money he subjects the best part of himself to the 
most wicked? Or if by accepting money he enslaved his 
son or daughter and put them into the hands of wild evil 
men, it would not be to his advantage even to receive a 
very large sum for this. But if he subjects the most godlike 
part of himself to the most godless and disgusting part of 
himself and shows no pity, then isn’t he a wretch and has 
accepted gold as an exchange for a far more terrible fate 
than Eriphyle, who received the necklace as a price for the 
soul of her husband?”#8 

“Far more terrible,” said Glaucon: “I'll answer your 
question for him.” 

“Do you then think that licentiousness has long been 
censured for reasons such as these, because that dread 
creature, with its size and many forms, is unleashed be- 
yond what should be?” 

“Obviously,” he said. 

“And aren’t stubbornness and peevishness censured 
when they foster and extend the lion and snakelike* ele- 
ments disproportionately?” 


for the death of his father, her son murdered her (see Hom. Od. 
11.326~27). 

44 “Snakelike” elements have not previously been mentioned 
(unless they are included in “what's related to” the lion in 588e6). 
They may signify the negative aspects of the spirited element. 
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“Very much so.” 

“Are luxury and moral Jassitude not condemned for the 
slackness and indulgence of this same element, when they 
produce cowardliness in it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And are not fawning and servility condemned, when 
we put this same thing, passion, under the control of the 
unruly beast and make this element, subjected to abuse 
on account of money and the insatiable desires of that 
creature, accustomed from its earliest years to become a 
monkey instead of a lion?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Why do you think common manual trades incur cen- 
sure? Shall we say it’s exclusively when the best element 
in a person is naturally weak, so as not to be able to control 
the brood of creatures within himself, but cultivates them 
and can only understand how to flatter them?” 

“It seems so,” he said. 

“Does this mean that in order for such a man to be 
ruled by the kind of thing the best man is ruled by, we say 
that he himself must be the slave of that best kind of per- 
son who has the divine principle in him? It is not because 
we think that he has to be governed to his detriment as a 
slave, as Thrasymachus thought the ruled are,” but on the 
grounds that that it’s better for all to be governed by the 
divine and the intelligent mind, preferably what he has 
within himself, but if not, one imposed from outside in 
order that we may all be as alike and as friendly as possible, 
being directed by the same thing?” 


45 At 1.343b-c. 
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“Yes, that’s right,” he said. 

“And on this point the law too shows that this is its in- 
tention, as an ally to all those in the state, and the gover- 
nance of children, not allowing them to be free, until we 
establish a constitution, as it were, in them, as in the state, 
and by cultivating the best in them like the best in our- 
selves, we set a similar guardian and ruler in them, and 
only then we let them free.” 

“Yes, clearly,” he said. 

“So, Glaucon, in what circumstances and following 
what argument shall we say it’s profitable to be unjust, or 
licentious, or do something shameful, as a result of which 
someone will be more wicked, but will have acquired more 
money or some other resource?” 

“None at all.” 

“And in what circumstances can we say that he gets 
away with doing wrong and profiting without being pun- 
ished for itP Or doesn’t the one who gets away with it be- 
come even worse, while the animal side in the one who 
doesn’t get away with it and is punished is lulled and 
tamed, and the gentle side is set free and the whole of his 
soul is naturally made the best and gains a position, by 
acquiring temperance and justice along with wisdom, 
more highly valued than the body when it gains strength 
and beauty along with health by just as much as the soul 
is valued more highly than the body.” 

“I agree with all of that,” he said. 

“So will he who has sense then live with every part of 
him straining toward this end, first of all valuing those 
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things it learns which will make his soul like this, and 
disregarding the rest?” 

“Obviously,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “with regard to his physical condition 
and his regime, he’ll not only not give himself over to any 
irrational animal-like pleasure and live with his attention 
turned in that direction, but he won't regard his health 
either, or even pay it special attention as to how he can be 
strong, healthy, and handsome, unless he’s going to gain 
temperance from these qualities. Instead, it will constantly 
be clear that he’s adjusting the balance in his body for the 
sake of the harmony in his soul.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said, “if he’s going to be truly 
culturally attuned.”*° 

“Does this also apply then to arrangement and concord 
in acquiring his possessions?” ï asked. “And he won't in- 
crease beyond measure the mass of his wealth, carried 
away by the adulation of the crowd, and so acquire count- 
less faults, will he?” 

“Í don’t think so,” he said. 

“But by paying attention to his inner constitution” and 
by taking care not to disturb any of those elements in him 
on account of the size of his wealth, or lack of it, in this 
way, as far as he can, he'll steer and accumulate and spend 
his resources.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“And what's more, keeping his eye on this same prin- 


47 On the relationship in the philosopher between his “inner 


constitution” (politeia) and his political and moral role as a guard- 
ian, see the introduction to this volume, section 2 (i). 
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ciple, he'll willingly partake of and sample some of the 
rewards which he thinks will make him a better person, 
but those which will disturb his existing state he'll avoid in 
his private and public life.” 

“Then he won’t want to have anything to do with pub- 
lic life, if this is what he cares about,” he said. 

“Yes, by the dog!”"* I said. “Certainly in his own state, 
although perhaps not in his native city, unless by some 
heaven-sent chance.” 

“I understand,” he said, “you mean in the state we've 
been founding and discussing, the one existing in words, 
since J don’t think it exists anywhere on earth.” 

“Well, perhaps there’s a model up in heaven for anyone 
willing to look and if he sees it, found himself on it.” But 
jt makes no difference whether it exists anywhere or will 
do. You see, he'd only involve himself in its affairs, not 
those of anywhere else.” 


“That’s likely,” he said. 


48 For this Socratic oath, see Book 3 n. 65. 

49 “Found” = katoikisdein. Plato keeps the image of the inter- 
nal politeia (“found a city in himself,” Adam, n. ad loc). On the 
state as paradeigma (“model”), see the introduction to this vol- 
ume, section 2 (iii), 
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“Well now,”! I said, “I have in mind many other things 
about the state which more than anything lead me to be- 
lieve that we were right in the way we founded it, but I say 
that with poetry in mind especially.” 

“What about it?” he asked. 

“Not to allow in anything which is in any way imitative,” 
because it now appears even clearer that we must not al- 
low it in, especially, so it seems to me, now that each of 
the parts of the soul have been defined.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Speaking between ourselves, for you won’t denounce 
me to the tragic poets and all the rest of the writers who 
use imitation, all this kind of thing seems to me to be a 
corruption of the minds of their audiences who don’t have 
the remedy? of knowing exactly what it is really like.” 

“Can you explain your thinking then?” he asked. 


10 to the remainder of Republic and especially Books 2 and 3, see 
the introduction to this volume, section 2 (iv) (a). 

2 In this extreme form not strictly in line with 3.398b1-2, 
where the poet who can “reproduce . . . the diction of a decent 
man” is allowed into the city. S. goes on to suggest (a5-7) that the 
stronger line on poetry is as a result of the intervening discussion 
of the constitution of the soul. 

3 “Remedy” = pharmakon, “a (physical) antidote,” “drug.” 
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“I must,” I said, “And yet I’ve had a kind of love and 
respect for Homer since my childhood, which makes me 
reluctant to speak. You see, I think he’s been the first 
teacher and guide to all the good tragic poets of today. But 
the fact is that a man mustn’t be respected above truth; so, 
as I say, I must speak out.” 

“Certainly you must,” he said. 

“Then listen. Or rather, answer this question.” 

“Fire away!” 

“Would you be able to tell me in general what imitation 
isP You see I myself don’t fully understand what it is sup- 
posed to mean.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that I shall!” 

“It’s no silly question,” J said, “since people with poorer 
vision do see many things before those with sharper eyes.” 

“That's true,” he said, “but with you here I couldn't be 
too eager to speak, even if something seems clear to me, 
but see it for yourself.” 

“Then do you want us to begin looking from this point 
as we usually do? I think we've got into the habit of posit- 
ing some single individual Form‘ when we're dealing with 
each of the many groups of things to which we can apply 
the same term. Or don’t you understand?” 

“I do.” 

“Then let’s do that now too, whichever one you want 
out of the many possibilities. For example, if you like, 
there are many kinds of bed and table, I think.” 

“OF course.” 

“But the Forms connected with these two items are 
surely just two, one of a bed, the other of a table.” 


4 eidos or idea. See, e.g., 507b6. 
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“yes. 

“And so we usually say that one craftsman makes the 
beds and another the tables we use by looking to a pattern 
of each type of furniture, and other things according to the 
same principle, but I don’t think any craftsman makes the 
actual Form.” 

“How could he?” 

“There’s no way he could. But now consider what you 
would call the following kind of craftsman.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one who makes all the things each individual 
craftsman does.” 

“Some wonderfully skilled man, you mean.” 

“Not yet, though you will soon have still more reason 
to say so. Since this same craftsman is able to make not 
only all artifacts there are, but also makes everything that 
grows in the ground and all living creatures, and that in- 
cludes himself as well as the rest, and in addition to this, 
earth and sky and gods as well as everything in the sky and 
down below in Hades.” 

“That’s a thoroughly wonderful sophist® you’re talking 
about,” he said. 

“Don’t you believe me?” I asked. “Yet tell me, would 
you say that such a craftsman as this doesn’t exist at all, or 
could the maker all these things exist in one respect, but 
not in another? Or don’t you see that there is a way in 
which you yourself could make all these things?” 


the fifth century; the term is not always pejorative, but usually so 


in Plato, and here so by implication, in view of the unreality of 
the “objects” created. 
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“And what would that be?” he asked. 

“Not difficult,” I said: “one that can be done quickly 
and anywhere. The quickest perhaps is to take a mirror, if 

ou like, and carry it round with you everywhere.® In no 
time you will make a sun and the heavenly bodies, the 
earth, yourself, and all the other living creatures, objects 
and plants and everything we've just been talking about.” 

“Things we can perceive, yes,” he said, “but not, I 
think, the things that are real in the true sense.” 

“Well done!” I said. “You’ve got the point of my argu- 
ment, You see, I think the painter too is one of these types 
of craftsman. Isn’t that so?” 

“Of course.” 

“But I think you'll say that what he makes isn’t the real 
thing, although in one sense the painter does make a bed, 
or is that not so?” 

“Yes, he too makes something that is an appearance of 
a bed.” 

“What about the maker of beds? Weren't you saying 
just now that he doesn’t make the Form, I mean the thing 
we say is the actual bed, but just a particular bed?” 

“Yes, [ was.” 

“So that means unless he makes something that really 
exists, he’s not making the real thing, but something that’s 
like it, but not actually it. But if one were to say that 
the product of the bed-maker, or any other craftsman, is 
completely real, it’s probable he would not be telling the 
truth.” 


6 Or “turn it around in all directions.” (The Greek peripherein 
can have either meaning.) 
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“No he wouldn’t be,” he said. “At any rate, that’s what 
it would appear to be to those who engage in these kinds 
of argument.” 

“Then let’s not be in the least surprised if this too is 
actually obscure relative to the truth.” 

“No, I realize that.” 

“Do you want us then to look into who this imitator 
actually is in these same examples?” 

“If you want,” he said. 

“So it turns out we've actually got three beds as follows: 
one that really exists in nature, which I think we would 
agree was made by god: or would it be someone else?” 

“No one else, I imagine” he said. 

“One which was made by a carpenter.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And one created by the painter. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Let it be so.” 

“Painter, bed-maker, god: these three are experts, then, 
in the three kinds of bed?” 

“Yes, the three of them.” 

“Now the god, whether he didn’t wish to or he was 
under some compulsion not to make more than one bed 
in the natural order of things, made only one actual Form 
which is a bed. Two or more such things were neither cre- 
ated by the god, nor could they ever come into being.” 

“How come?” he asked. 

“Because if he were to make only two beds, a single one 
would be discovered beyond them whose Form both of 
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these beds would share, and that would be the actual bed, 
not these two.”? 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Knowing this, I think, as the god wanted to be the real 
creator of the bed which exists in reality, not a particular 
bed, nor a particular bed-maker, he created the one which 
in its nature is unique.” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“So do you want us to refer to the god as the natural 
creator of this, or something like it?” 

“It would be right at any rate,” he said, “since it’s by 
nature that he’s made this and everything else.” 

“And the carpenter: shouldn’t we call him a craftsman 
who makes beds?” 

“Vos” 

“And the painter too, isn’t he a craftsman and maker of 
such a thing?” 

“In no way!” 

“Well, what do you say he has to do with the bed?” 

“It seems to me,” he said, “it would be most reasonable 
to refer to him as an imitator of what the others manufac- 
ture.” 

“Well,” I said, “so you’re calling him who is three stages 
away from nature an imitator?” 

“That’s absolutely right,” he said. 

“Then the tragedian will be this too, if he’s an imitator, 


eventuality is not developed in Resp. (see Annas, An Introduction 


to Plato’s Republic 230-32; Vlastos, “The Third Man Argument 
in the Parmenides”). 
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being three stages away from the king and the truth, along 
with all the other imitators?”8 

“I suppose so.” 

“We're agreed on the imitator, then. As to the painter, 
tell me this: do you think that the artist attempts in each 
case to imitate that actual reality in the natural order, or 
the works of the craftsmen?” 

“The works of the craftsmen,” he said. 

“As they actually are, or as they appear to be? You see, 

ou still have to make the distinction.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“Like this: take a bed. If you examine it from an angle, 
or straight on, or any other way, does it vary within itself, 
or does it not vary at all, but just look different, and simi- 
larly with the rest?” 

“It looks different,” he said, “but there is no difference 
at all.” 

“Then consider this point: what is the purpose of paint- 
ing as regards individual objects? Is it to imitate what the 
yeal object is, or how its appearance looks? Is it the imita- 
tion of the apparent or the true?” 

“The apparent,” he said. 

“Then I think the imitation is at a far remove from 
reality, and it seems it succeeds in creating everything 
because it latches on to some small aspect of each object 


to indicate this, although S. is obviously anxious to secure the 
point in 598al (“We’re agreed . . .”), and he tackles the issue head- 
on only at 603b10ff. The insertion here actually anticipates the 
real discussion of tragedy at 598d8ff. On the painting/drama anal- 
ogy, see the introduction to this volume, section 2 (iv) (a). 
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and this is an image. For example, a painter, let’s say, will 

aint a cobbler, a carpenter, all the other artisans without 
any understanding of any of their crafts. Nevertheless, 
if he were a good painter and painted a carpenter and 
showed it to some children or mindless people from a 
distance, he would trick them by its appearance into be- 
lieving it was a real carpenter.” 

“Of course.” 

“But the fact is, my friend, 1 think, this is what you 
should bear in mind in all such cases. Whenever some- 
one tells us that he has met some fellow who is expert in 
all crafts and everything else that single individuals know 
about, and there’s nothing he does not understand more 
precisely than anyone else, then we must take him for a 
simpleton, and it seems he’s been duped by some magi- 
cian and imitator he’s met whom he considered to be all- 
knowing on account of his being unable to evaluate knowl- 
edge, ignorance, and imitation.”® 

“Very true,” he said. 

“Does this mean, then,” I said, “that we must next ex- 
amine tragedy and its leader, Homer, since we hear from 
some that these people understand all arts and crafts and 
all matters human in relation to virtue and vice and even 
to matters divine? For the good poet, if he aspires to write 
well about whatever he does write about, must do so, they 
argue, with full knowledge, or he won't be able to. So we 
must investigate whether those who say this have been 
deceived in their meetings with such imitators, and when 


9 The claim of omniscience was made by the sophist Hip- 
pias of Elis (later fifth century), according to Plato (Hipp. Min. 
368bfF. ). 
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they see their works they don’t realize that they’re three 
stages removed from reality, and easy to create for some- 
one who doesn’t know the truth since they make appar- 
ent objects, not real ones; or there is something in what 
they say and the good poets in fact know something about 
the topics about which most people think that they speak 
well.” 

“We must certainly look at that carefully,” he said. 

“Do you therefore think that if someone were able to 
make both the object that will be imitated and the image, 
he’d throw himself wholeheartedly into the craft of pro- 
ducing images and make them his priority for life on the 
grounds that it’s the best thing to do?” 

“Well, I myself don't.” 

“But, J think, if he were expert in the truth about the 
objects he also imitates he would much rather take the real 
objects of his work seriously than the imitations and would 
try to leave behind many fine works as a memorial to 
himself, and he’d be more eager to be the recipient of 
praise than the one who gives it.” 

“I think so,” he said, “as the honor and the usefulness 
aren't on the same level.” 

“So then, as for the rest, let’s not demand an account 
from Homer or any of the other poets whatsoever! by 
asking if one of them were skilled in the art of medicine 
and not just a portrayer of medical lore, or who is there 
that any of the poets past and present is said to have re- 
stored to health, as Asclepius did, or what medical stu- 


10 This challenge to poets, and in particular Homer, to dem- 
onstrate expert knowledge of the topics they treat is reminiscent 
of Ion. 536eff. 
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dents did he leave behind, as Asclepius left his descen- 
dants. And again let’s not ask them about other crafts, but 
pass them by. However, as for the greatest and noblest 
topics Homer aspires to speak about—war, military com- 
mand, the administration of states, the education of man 
—I imagine it would be right for anyone looking at these 
to ask: “My dear Homer, if you’re not three stages removed 
from the truth as regards virtue, a maker of images, whom 
we've defined as an imitator, but you’re even two stages 
away, and able to recognize what essential characteristics 
make men better or worse in their private and public lives, 
tell us which state has been better governed because of 
you, as Lacedaemon was by Lycurgus and many states 
large and small were by many others? What state gives 

ou the credit of having been a good lawgiver and having 
benefited itP Italy and Sicily would claim Charondas, we 
would claim Solon.!! Who would claim your” Will he be 
able to answer?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Glaucon. “Nothing is said on the 
matter even by the Homeridae themselves.” 

“There again, what war is on record as being well 
fought in Homer's time under his leadership or on his 
advice?” 

“None.” 

“Or again, as would be expected of the deeds of a wise 
man, are there many ingenious inventions and clever con- 


i! Lycurgus, Charondas, Solon: all traditional lawgivers (So- 
lon was from Athens, hence “we would claim”). 

12 The guild of poets dedicated to reciting and expounding the 
Homeric poems and telling stories about the life of the poet; they 
originated in Chios and were said to be his descendants. 
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trivances in crafts or any other activities that are men- 
toned, as they are with the Milesian Thales and the Scyth- 
jan Anacharsis?”! 

“Nothing of that sort at all.” 

“And yet again, if not in public life, in private life is 
Homer himself said to have been a leading educator in his 
own lifetime for some who delighted in his company and 

assed on a kind of Homeric way of life to their successors, 
as Pythagoras himself was particularly loved for this, and 
even today his successors seem to be distinguished among 
the rest for a way of life they call Pythagorean?” 

“There’s nothing said on those lines at all,” he said. 
“You see, Socrates, Homer's companion Creophylus would, 
regarding his education, seem more ridiculous than his 
name,’ if the stories about Homer are true. The story 
goes, you see, that Homer in his lifetime was ignored by 
him completely.” 

“Well, at any rate, that’s the story,” I said. “But, Glau- 
con, do you think that if Homer was in fact able to edu- 
cate people and make them better insofar as he was able 
not just to imitate but really to know about these things, 
wouldn’t he have surrounded himself with many followers 
and have been revered and loved by them? And yet Pro- 
tagoras of Abdera and Prodicus of Ceos!® and very many 


13). Anacharsis of Scythia, a legendary figure (ca. sixth century; 
see OCD*). l4On Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism, see 
Waterfield, 87-115. 15 This etymology suggests that the 
name comes from kreas = “meat” and philon = “tribe.” The point 
of Glaucon’s joke is that meat was associated with gumnastiké 
rather than mousiké. 16 On Protagoras, see Prt, 315-16, 
and on Prodicus, Hipp. Maj. 282c1-6. 
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others can impress upon those who gather round them in 
private that they won't be able to run their homes nor their 
cities unless they themselves are put in charge of their 
education, and they are so very much adored for their 
wisdom that their companions all but carry them round on 
their shoulders. But if Homer was able to benefit his fel- 
Jow men by promoting their virtue, would his contempo- 
ries have allowed him or Hesiod to go round reciting and 
not have held on to them more tightly than to their gold, 
and have compelled them to live among them, or if they 
couldn’t persuade them, they themselves would have fol- 
lowed them round wherever they went until they had 
received a sufficient level of education?” 

“I think what you’re saying is true, Socrates, in every 
respect.” 

“So shall we agree then that, starting with Homer, all 
composers of poetry are imitators of images of virtue and 
of every other subject they deal with, but they don’t grasp 
the truth; yet, as we were saying just now, a painter, who 
himself has no knowledge of shoemaking, will portray a 
cobbler who seems to be real to those who have as little 
knowledge of it as he does, since they look at it in terms 
of the colors and the shapes.” 

“Certainly.” 

“In the same way, I think, we’ll say that the poet, with- 
out understanding anything except how to imitate, paints 
the colors, so to speak, of each of the crafts with his words 
and phrases, so that to other people of similar sort, looking 
at how things seem from words, if one is talking about 
shoemaking in meter, rhythm, and harmony, it will appear 
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to be well expressed: similarly on the subject of military 
command or anything else at all, so great a charm these 
things naturally exert. When the poet’s words are stripped 
of their poetical colors and spoken on their own, I think 
you know what they appear to be. You've surely observed 
this.” 

“I have,” he said. 

“Isn't it like the faces of people who are in their prime,” 
{ said, “but not beautiful: what they're like to look at when 
the bloom passes away?” 

“Yes, entirely,” he said. 

“Come on, then, consider this: we’re saying that the 
maker of an image, our imitator, understands nothing of 
reality, but only about appearance. Isn't that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then let’s not leave it half told, but make an adequate 
job of it.” 

“Do go on,” he said. 

“A painter paints some reins and a bridle, let’s say.” 

“Kes” 

“But a leathersmith and a blacksmith will make them.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Does the painter then understand what kind of ob- 
jects the reins and the bridle have to be? Or is it not even 
the makers, the blacksmith and the leathersmith, but he 
who understands how to use them: the rider?” 

“Very true.” 

“Shall we not agree that this is so with everything?” 

“How do you mean?” 
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“For each and everything there are these three skills: 
how to use them, how to make them, how to imitate 
them?” 

“Yes 

“Doesn't that then mean that the excellence, beauty, 
and correctness of each piece of equipment, living crea- 
ture, and activity has no other purpose than the usage for 
which each of them has been created or developed by 
nature?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then it’s absolutely essential that the user be the most 
experienced in the use of each thing and inform the maker 
how good or bad his product is for its purpose. For ex- 
ample, the pipe player I imagine tells the pipe maker 
about his pipes, how they work when played, and orders 
the kind of pipes to make, and the other obliges.” 

“OF course.” 

“So the one with the knowledge reports on the good 
and bad pipes, the other takes his word for it and will make 
them accordingly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the maker of this same instrument will have a 
correct opinion about its good and bad points through his 
cooperation with the expert and his being obliged to listen 
to him, but it’s the user who has the knowledge?” 

“Very much so.” 

“But will the imitator get his knowledge of the objects 
he portrays, whether they’re good and correct or not, from 
using them, or will he gain the right opinion because he 
has to cooperate with the expert and be instructed what to 
paint?” 

“No, neither.” 
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“Then the imitator will have neither knowledge nor 
correct belief about the goodness or badness of the objects 
he’s portraying.” 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 

“The poetic imitator would be in a fine positon with 
regard to his wisdom about whatever he is creating!” 

“Hardly.” 

“Nevertheless he’ll imitate all the same without know- 
ing in what respects the object is good or bad, but, it 
seems, the way it appears good to the ignorant masses is 
how he'll imitate it.” 

“What else can he do?” 

“This, then, is what we have agreed more or less: that 
the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning about the 
objects he’s portraying, but that imitation is a kind of game 
and not serious. Second, that those who take up tragic 
poetry, whether in iambic or epic verse,'® are above all 
imitators.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Zeus!” I said “Then this business of imitation is to do 
with the third stage from the truth, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Which one of our human faculties is the power it has 
related to?” 

“Which one are you talking about?” 


17 Glaucon appears to take S.’s irony seriously in all. 

18 “Epic verse” is the hexameter, the meter of the Homeric 
poems, and iambic the meter of tragedy proper. “Tragic poetry” 
at b8 is used in the broad sense to include Homer. 
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“The following: the dimensions of one and the same 
object presumably don’t appear equal to us when viewed 
from nearby or far away.”!* 

“No, they don’t.” 

“And the same objects look bent and straight when 
seen in and out of water, and a surface looks concave and 
convex, again because of errors of vision related to colors, 
and every kind of deception like this is clearly present in 
our soul. So illusionist painting, by exploiting our natural 
shortcoming, is nothing short of wizardry, likewise conjur- 
ing and many other such tricks.” 

“That’s true,” 

“Then haven’t measuring, counting, and weighing 
proved to be most agreeable aids in all this so that appar- 
ent differences in size, number, and weight don’t rule in 
us, but what has counted, measured, and weighed?” 

“Of course.” 

“But this of course would be the function of our reason- 
ing faculty in the soul.” 

“It would indeed.” 

“But often when it has measured and indicates that 
some things are bigger or smaller than one another, or 
equal, the opposite appears at the same time within the 
same objects.” 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t we agree that it’s impossible for the same 
thing to form contradictory opinions about the same ob- 
jects at the same time?” 


19 §. slides back from poetry to visual representation again 
(see above, n. 8). 
20 At 4.436b9-c2, and see Book 4 n. 47. 
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“Yes, and we were right to say it.” 

“So the part of the soul which forms its opinion con- 
trary to what it has measured would not be the same as the 
part which forms its view according to what it has mea- 
sured.” 

“No, it can’t be.” 

“Yet again, that part of the soul which relies on mea- 
surement and calculation would be the best.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then the part which opposes this would be one of the 
inferior ones in us.”*! 

“It has to be.” 

“That, then, was what I was wanting to get agreement 
about, when I was saying that the art of painting and imi- 
tation as a whole accomplish what is their function far 
from the truth, while as companion and friend it associates 
itself with that part in us which is far from the intellect and 
has no healthy nor even true purpose.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 

“Being inferior and rubbing shoulders with the infe- 
rior, imitation produces the inferior.” 

“It seems to.” 

“Does that apply only to what we see, or also to what 
we hear—what we call poetry?” 

“The latter also seems likely,” he said. 

“Then let's not trust solely on a similarity with paint- 
ing,” I said, “but let’s also approach that aspect of thought 
with which the imitative aspect of poetry consorts, and see 
if it’s trivial or serious.” 


epithumia appear to be lumped together for the present argu- 
ment, in contrast to the more complex tripartite division of Books 
4-9. 
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“Well, yes, we must.” 

“Then let’s make this our proposal: imitation, we say, 
copies people engaging in compulsory or voluntary tasks, 
and if as a result of their activies they consider that they 
have performed well or badly, they are sad or happy in 
all these situations: are you sure there’s nothing beyond 
this?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Is a person of one mind with himself in all of this? Or 
just as he was in internal conflict about what he saw and 
had contradictory beliefs within himself about the same 
things at one and the same time, so too is he in conflict in 
his activities and fights against himself? ’'m reminded that 
we don’t need to make an agreement on this point now at 
all, as we agreed on all this adequately earlier in our dis- 
cussion, when we said that the soul is teeming with count- 
less such contradictions all arising together.””” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Yes, I know it’s right,” I said, “but now is the time, I 
think, to examine what we left out before.” 

“What was that?” he asked. 

“A decent man,” I said, “who experiences misfortune 
such as losing a son, or something else he values most 
highly, I think we agreed then that he'll bear this much 
more easily than anyone else.”?3 

“Very much so.” 

“So now let’s consider whether he’ll feel no grief, or, if 
this is impossible, will he somehow keep his grief under 
control?” 


22 At 4.439c2-41c2. 
23 At 3.387d4-e8 
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“More likely the latter,” he said, “to tell the truth.” 

“Well now, tell me this about him: do you think he’s 
more likely to fight against and hold out against his grief 
when he is seen by his equals, or when he’s alone by him- 
self in some deserted place?” | 

“I think he’ll behave quite differently when he is being 
seen,” he said. 

“When he is alone I think he'll dare to come out with 
a great deal that he’d be ashamed to do if anyone were to 
hear him, and would do a great deal he wouldn’t allow 
anyone to see him doing.” 

“That is the case,” he said 

“Does this mean, then, that what spurs him on to hold 
out against this is reason and convention, while the actual 
experience draws him toward grief?” 

“That’s true.” 

“When opposing inclinations over the same thing arise 
at one and the same time in a person, then we say there 
must be two aspects to him.” 

“Of course.” 

“Isn't one of them ready to obey the law where the law 
leads?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The law says, surely, that it’s best to face misfortunes 
calmly as far as possible and not get agitated, as neither 
the good side nor the bad side of such situations is clear, 
nor is it of any benefit for the future to him who takes these 
things badly, nor are any of man’s activities worth serious 
attention; and in fact grief gets in the way of what must 
come to our aid as soon as possible in those circum- 
stances.” 
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“What thing do you mean?” he asked. 

“The ability to ponder over what has happened,” I said, 
“and as in the fall of a dice arranging one’s affairs ac- 
cording as things have fallen out, in the way that reason 
determines what would be best; yet without stumbling, 
like children holding on to the place where they've been 
hurt while they scream the place down; and instead al- 
ways get the soul used to coming in as quickly as possible 
to heal the illness and setting upright the part that has 
fallen and is sick, thereby removing the lamentation by 
medical means.” 

“At Jeast this would be the most correct way to address 
your misfortunes,” he said. 

“Does this mean, then, we say, that the best element 
wants to follow this kind of reasoning?” 

“Yes, clearly.” 

“While shall we not say that that which leads us to re- 
call our sufferings and grievances and can’t get enough of 
them is irrational, idle, and is a friend of cowardice?” 

“We shall indeed.” 

“So does that mean that the part which causes irritation 
involves a good deal of elaborate imitation, while the calm, 
thoughtful disposition, which is almost always fully consis- 
tent within itself, is neither easy to imitate, nor when it is 
imitated is it easy to understand, especially when people 
of every sort are gathered in the theaters in large num- 
bers? For the imitation is of a kind which is an alien expe- 
rience for them.””4 


24 Plato's association of irrational emotions with mass audi- 
ences (pléthos) at the theater is typical (see, e.g., Leg. 3.701a). 
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“Oh yes, in every respect.” 

“Indeed, it’s clear the poet who is imitating does not by 
nature relate to this aspect of the soul and his wisdom is 
not designed to satisty this, but if he is to enjoy a high 
reputation with the masses, he must address the irritable, 
many-faceted character because it’s easy to imitate.” 

“Clearly.” 

“So should we now rightly lay hold of this man and 
put him up as a counterpart to our painter? You see, the 
fact is that he resembles him in creating things which are 
worthless as regards truth, and also, another point of re- 
semblance is his association with another similar part of 
the soul, but not with the best part. And so we would fi- 
nally be justified in not allowing him into a state which is 
going to be well run, because he arouses and fosters this 
part of the soul, and by strengthening it he destroys the 
rational part, just as when in the state someone betrays it 
by putting scoundrels in power and destroys the more 
civilized element. Shall we say that in the same way also 
the poet who imitates implants a bad constitution in the 
soul of each individual, fashioning images which are far 
removed from the truth, and indulging the senseless ele- 
ment in the soul which cannot distinguish between the 
greater and the lesser, but considers the same things as 
great at one moment and small at another?” 

“He certainly does.” 

“However, I don’t think we've yet delivered the great- 
est part of our indictment against it, namely that its capa- 
bility of harming even decent people, apart from a very 
few, is in my view most damning.” 

“What's to prevent it, if it actually has this effect?” 
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“Listen to this and think about it: you see the best of 
us, I imagine, listen to Homer and any of the other tragic 
oets representing the grief of one of the heroes as they 
our forth a long speech in their lamentation, even singing 
and beating their breasts, and, you know, we enjoy it, we 
surrender ourselves to it and suffer along with the charac- 
ters as we follow and eagerly applaud whoever thus affects 
us in this way the most as a good poet.” 

“Of course I know,” he said. 

“But whenever a private affliction arises in any of us, 
do you again notice that we are proud of ourselves on do- 
ing the opposite, if we can stay calm and resolute as this is 
the manly thing to do, while what we approved of before 
is what women do.” 

“I am aware of that,” he said. 

“Then is this approval truly good,” I asked, “when we 
see such a man as we would not accept in ourselves, but 
would rather be ashamed of, and yet we don’t feel a loath- 
ing toward the sight but enjoy and commend it?” 

“No, by Zeus,” he said, “it doesn’t seem reasonable.” 

“Yes,” I said, “if you look at it from this point of view.” 

“How?” he said. 

“If you bear in mind what was forcibly suppressed in 
the case of our personal misfortunes and craved for tears 
and the satisfaction of a good cry, since it is its nature to 
desire these things, this is precisely what is satisfied and 
gratified by the poets. That which is naturally the best part 
of us, because it has not been sufficiently educated by 
reason and habit, relaxes its restraint on the lamenting 
part, in that it is watching the suffering of other people, 
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and there is nothing shameful for it in praising and pitying 
another person who claims to be good, but grieves inap- 
propriately; but it thinks that the pleasure it gets is profit, 
and it wouldn’t let itself be deprived of it by renouncing 
the whole poetical performance. You see, I think only a 
few people have it in them to calculate that enjoyment 
from the sufferings of others is bound to strike nearer 
home, since having fostered a strong sense of pity in view- 
ing the former, it’s not easy to control it in one’s own emo- 
tions.”2° 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“And doesn’t the same argument apply to the comical? 
Because, if there are jokes you would be ashamed to tell 
yourself, but which you would enjoy very much if you 
heard them in a comic imitation or even in private, and 
you would enjoy them and not revile them as worthless, 
aren't you doing the same as you would where pity is in- 
voked? You see again that part of you that wants to play 
the fool and which you repressed through reason for fear 
of being thought of as a buffoon, you now let out freely 
and making it strong you often don’t realize you have been 
betrayed into creating the comedy yourself.” 

“Indeed, that’s very much the case,” he said. 

“And the same is true of sex and passion and all the 
painful and enjoyable emotions in the soul which we in- 
deed say accompany us in all our activities, because po- 
etical imitation produces such effects in us. You see it 
feeds and waters these things when they should be made 
to wither, and makes them control us when they should be 


25 On the emotions exhibited by audiences aroused by the 
poet, see Ion. 535e. 
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controlled in order for us to become better, happier peo- 
le instead of worse and more wretched.” 

“I can’t disagree,” he said. 

“So, Glaucon,” I said, “does that mean whenever you 
come across Homer's admirers claiming that this poet has 
educated Greece and that it’s worth anyone’s while who 
takes him up to learn what he has to say about the admin- 
istration and teaching of human affairs, and to live the 
whole of one’s life organized in accordance with what this 
poet says, you should love and embrace them as being the 
best they can be and agree that Homer is the most ac- 
complished and foremost of the tragic poets, while recog- 
nizing that the only forms of poetry we are to allow in our 
state are hymns to the gods and eulogies of good men? But 
if you allow the Muse of delight in lyric and epic, then both 
pleasure and pain will rule in your state instead of law and 
the thing which appears to be the best for the common 
interest at all times, namely reason.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“Well now, let that be our defense for our review of 
poetry,” I said, “since for good reason indeed we dismissed 
it from our state earlier for being what it is. You see our 
argument demanded it. But let us add, in case it condemns 
us for some kind of harshness or boorishness, that there’s 
been.a long-standing dispute between philosophy and po- 
etry: take “The bitch yapping and barking at her master,’ 
and ‘great amid the idle chatter of the ignorant,’ and “The 
crowd which overcomes the very wise, and “Those subtly 


26 The text is suspect here; we follow MSS DF, with Burnet. 
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meditating,’ because indeed ‘they are poor,’ and countless 
other signs of the ancient antipathy between them.” Nev- 
ertheless, let it be said that as far as we’re concerned, if 
poetry written for pleasure and imitation has any defense 
to put forward that she should exist in a well-run state, 
we'd welcome her gladly, as we're aware that we're be- 
guiled by her ourselves. But the fact is that it is not right 
to abandon what we believe to be the truth. Why, my 
friend, isn’t it true that even you are beguiled by her, 
especially when you see her through Homer's eyes?” 

“Very much so.” 

“So it’s right for her to return from exile when she has 
defended herself in lyric, or some other meter?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And I’m sure we'd grant her champions, not those 
who are actual poets, but lovers of poetry, the right to 
make a defense on her behalf in prose, on the grounds that 
she is not only pleasing but also beneficial to political sys- 
tems and human life, and we'll listen to her kindly. You 
see, I think we shall profit from her if she appears to be 
not only pleasant but also useful.” 

“How could we not profit from her?” he said. 

“And yet if she isn’t, my dear friend, like those who 
were once passionate about her, but nevertheless abstain 


the speaker describes poets’ denunciation of philosophers in ear- 
lier times as like “dogs baying at the moon.” Fragments of the 
Presocratics Xenophanes and Heraclitus (late sixth—early fifth 
century) criticize the poets, in particular Homer and Hesiod, on 
moral grounds (see Waterfield, 27, 38: DK 21B11 and 22B42). 
For a sustained critique of philosophers, and especially S., as 
subverters of traditional values, see Aristophanes, Clouds. 
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from their passion, albeit by force, if they consider it’s not 
useful, so we too, on account of our passion for such poetry 
nurtured in us by the upbringing of our fine political sys- 
tems, will be well disposed toward her, to have her appear 
the best and truest possible. Yet as long as she cannot 
defend herself, while we listen to her we will use the argu- 
ment we are now making to charm ourselves against her 
spell, taking care not to fall back into our childish ways and 
the passion of the majority. So we can see that we mustn't 
indulge in such poetry as touching on the truth and as 
something serious, and whoever fears for the ordered con- 
stitution inside himself must take care that it does not 
come over as something real to the listener, and he must 
believe what we’ve said about poetry.” 

“I agree with you in every respect,” he said. 

“It's a great struggle, my dear Glaucon,” I said, “a 
greater struggle, than people suppose, to become good 
rather than bad, so that being exalted by honor, or money, 
or any office, or even poetry, should not make it worth 
neglecting justice and the rest of virtue.” 

“J agree with you,” he said, “from what we’ve discussed, 
and I think anyone else would too.” 

“And yet again,” I said, “we haven't discussed the great- 
est rewards of virtue and the prizes that lie ahead.” 

“You mean something of enormous size, if the rest is 
greater than what we've been talking about.”?° 


28 “What we’ve been talking about”: a reference, it seems, to 
the discussion of the happiness of the truly just man, established 
at the end of Book 9. The transition out of the discussion of poetry 
here seems as abrupt as its introduction at 595a (see n. 1). 
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“What could become great in just a short time?” I said. 
“You see the whole period from childhood to old age 
would presumably be short in comparison with the whole 
of time.” 

“It would be nothing,” he said. 

“So what does that imply? Do you think that an im- 
mortal thing should take such a period of time seriously 
rather than the whole of time?” 

“I think the whole,” he said. “But what do you mean by 
this?” 

“Haven't you observed,” J said, “that our soul is im- 
mortal and never perishes?” 

He looked at me in surprise and said: “By Zeus, I 
haven't! Can you defend this?””® 

“Yes, unless I’m wrong,” I said. “And I think you can 
too. It’s not difficult, you know.” 

“It is for me,” he said, “but I’d gladly hear you on this 
‘not difficult’ subject.” 

“Please listen,” I said. 

“Just speak!” he said. 

“You call a thing good and a thing bad, don’t you?” I 
said. 

“I do.” 

“Do you think the same as I do about them?” 

“What’s that?” 


therefore unexpected for this reason, and also because the subject 
was extensively discussed in other Platonic dialogues, notably 
Phaedo and Phaedrus, as well as being a well-documented aspect 
of Mystery religion of the sixth and fifth centuries. Here it serves 
as an effective introduction to the last great theme of Republic— 
the fate of souls after death. 
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“Everything that’s corrosive and destructive is bad, and 
what preserves and is beneficial is good.” 

“I do think that,” he said. 

“What then? Do you say that there is bad or good for 
each individual thing? For example, ophthalmia for the 
eyes, disease for the whole body, blight for corn, rot for 
wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, as I say, for almost 
everything there is something naturally harmful and a dis- 
ease?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said. 

“So does that mean when any of these attaches itself 
to anything it makes each one to which it attaches itself 
weak and ends up by breaking down and destroying it 
entirely?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then the innate badness and evil of each corrupts the 
individual thing, or if it’s not going to do this, nothing else 
at all ever will destroy it. You see, of course, good will 
never destroy anything, and again that which is neither 
good nor evil will not either.” 

“How could it?” he said. 

“So if we find something among existing things which 
contains an evil element which makes it weak, but yet is 
unable to break it up by destroying it, wouldn’t we then 
know that by its very nature it cannot be destroyed?” 

“That seems reasonable,” he said. 

“So what does this mean?” I asked. “Doesn’t the soul 
contain something that will make it evilP” 
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“Indeed it does,” he said, “all those things we discussed 
a while back: injustice, licentiousness, cowardice, and ig- 
norance.”9 

“Then do any of these break it up and destroy it? And 
think carefully in case we're misled into thinking that 
when the unjust and mindless fellow is caught doing some- 
thing wrong, that’s when he’s brought down by his injus- 
tice, which is a deficiency of the soul. But treat it as fol- 
lows: we see how the deficiency of the body, that is disease, 
wastes and destroys the body and reduces it to a state of 
not being a body at all, and all the things we were talking 
about just now"! come to a state of nonexistence, as a result 
of their own particular wickedness, which attaches itself 
to a thing, indwells and destroys. Isn’t that so?” 

“Vos” 

“Come on, then, and consider the soul in the same way. 
Do injustice and all the other evils dwelling in it destroy 
and waste it away by their presence and attachment to it, 
until they lead to death and separation from the body?” 

“No, that, at least, never happens,” he said. 

“And yet that would be an absurd thing,” I said, “if the 
deficiency of something else could destroy a thing, but not 
its own.” 

“It would be absurd.” 

“Now consider, Glaucon: we don’t think a body has to 
perish by the deficiency of its foods, whatever may be in- 
trinsic to those things, be it age, rottenness, or whatever. 
But if the badness of those foods themselves causes the 


30 I.e., the opposites of the four cardinal virtues of justice, 
temperance, bravery, and wisdom (see 4.427e10). 
31 At 608e7ff. 
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body physical distress, we'll say that it perished through 
them as a result of its own badness, which is disease. But 
we shall never allow ourselves to say that the body, being 
one thing, is destroyed by the badness of its food, which 
is something else, except as a result of the badness of 
something entirely separate implanting the innate badness 
in it. 

“You're absolutely right,” he said. 

“Therefore, by the same argument,” I said, “if the de- 
ficiency of the body does not introduce the deficiency of 
the soul into the soul, then we cannot say the soul in the 
absence of its own badness can perish as the result of bad- 
ness belonging to something else, the one perishing by the 
badness of the other.” 

“Yes, that stands to reason.” 

“Let us therefore examine these points closely and 
demonstrate that our argument is not sound, or, as long as 
they are unrefuted, let’s not say that under the influence 
of fever, or any other illness, or even by slaughter, or even 
if someone cuts the whole of the body up into the smallest 
pieces possible, that the soul is more likely to be destroyed 
for these reasons, until someone demonstrates that that 
soul itself becomes more unjust and more profane be- 
cause of these physical sufferings. When some external 
evil arises in another thing, but its own particular evil 
doesn’t arise in it, let’s not allow anyone to say that either 
the soul or anything else perishes.” 

“But you may be sure,” he said, “that no one will ever 
prove this, that the souls of the dying become more unjust 
on account of their death.” 

“And on top of that,” I said, “if anyone has the courage 
to come to grips with our argument and, in order of course 
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not to be forced to admit that our souls are immortal, says 
that the dying person does become more depraved and 
unjust, we will surely maintain that, if the person saying 
this is telling the truth, injustice is fatal to him who has 
it, like a disease, and those who catch it will die since it 
kills by its own inherent nature, some more serious more 
quickly, others less so more slowly; but it is not as now 
happens, that the unjust die because of their injustice, but 
through the agency of others who apply the sentence.” 

“By Zeus,” he said, “then injustice does not appear so 
utterly terrible if it’s going to be fatal to him who takes it 
up: for it would be a release from his evil ways. But I rather 
think that it'll be shown to be completely the opposite and 
be the cause of death in others, if it can, but make its pos- 
sessor very much alive, and as well as being live, sleepless: 
that’s how far it has pitched camp, in my opinion, from 
being fatal.” 

“That’s a good point,” I said. “For, let’s face it, since its 
own deficiency and evil is not sufficient to kill and destroy 
the soul, that evil which is meant to destroy something else 
will hardly destroy a soul or anything else but that for 
which it was intended.” 

“Hardly,” he said, “as would seem reasonable here.” 

“Does this then mean that whenever something doesn’t 
die as a result of some single evil, either internal or from 
outside, then it must clearly remain alive forever, and if so 
it is immortal?” 

“It must be,” he said. 

“Well now, let’s leave that as it is,” I said. “If it is so, you 
realize that the number of souls is constant. You see, I 
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don’t think they could diminish in number as none of them 
dies, nor again do they increase. You see if anything im- 
mortal increases, you know that it would come from the 
mortal and everything would end up immortal.” 

“What you say is true.” 

“Well,” I said, “we mustn’t think this, since reason pre- 
vents it, nor, what’s more, is the soul in its truest nature 
the kind of thing which is full of diversity, dissimilarities, 
and differences itself within itself.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“It’s not easy for a thing to be everlasting,” I said, “when 
it’s made up of many parts and is not put together in the 
finest manner, which is how our soul appeared to us just 
now. ”32 

“That’s certainly not likely.” 

“It follows, then, that both our recent argument and 
others® would compel us to say that our soul is immortal. 
As to what it is in truth, we must view it not harmed by its 
association with the body and other evil things, as we are 
doing now; but what it’s like when it is purified—that is 
the sort of thing which, to be viewed adequately, must be 
seen by means of reason. Then one will find it much more 
beautiful and will see justice and injustice more distinctly, 
as well as everything we have now discussed. Now we’re 
telling the truth about it, as it appears at the present time. 
But we have looked at its condition like those who, when 
they look at the sea god Glaucus, would not easily see his 
original state, as a result of some of the original parts of 


32 At 603d. 
33 E.g., Phd. 105ff., Phdr. 245cff. 
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his body having been broken off and others having been 
eroded and completely damaged by the waves, while other 
arts have grown on him, oyster shells, seaweed, and coral, 
so that he looks more like a wild creature than what he was 
naturally.** In a similar way we view the soul, beset by 
countless evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.” 

“Where?” he asked. 

“At its love of wisdom, and think about the things it 
latches on to and what associations it desires, as it’s akin to 
the divine, the immortal, and the eternal. Also what it 
would turn into if it entirely followed this kind of associa- 
tion, and by this impulse was carried out of the sea where 
it is now, and all the rocks and oyster shells had been 
completely knocked off, which now, in as much as the 
earth is its host, have encrusted it in an earthy, rocky, and 
wild profusion, as a result of the so-called happy feast- 
ings. And then you'd see its true nature, whether it has 
multiple forms, or a single one, or what position and state 
it’s in. Now to my mind we've discussed adequately its 
experiences and the forms it takes in human life.” 

“Yes, we have, in all respects,” he said. 

“Does that mean then we've discharged the other as- 
pects in our discussion, and we’ve not commended the 
rewards, nor even the renown that come from justice as 


9.22.6-7 says that Aeschylus made him the subject of a whole play, 
from which Plato possibly drew his description here (see fr. 34 
TrGF), 

35 I.e., the physical indulgences which were said to mar the 
soul’s upward progress at 7.519a8ff. 
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you said Homer and Hesiod do? Haven't we instead dis- 
covered that justice is the best thing for the soul itself and 
that it ought to perform just deeds, whether it has Gyges’ 
ring or not, and in addition Hades’ magic helmet?” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“Well then, Glaucon,” ï said, “is it now at last unobjec- 
tionable to restore to justice and all other aspects of virtue, 
in addition to what has gone before, their rewards, of the 
number and quality they give the soul both from men 
and gods while the human being is still alive and after 
death?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Are you therefore going to pay me back what you bor- 
rowed during the discussion?” 

“What in particular had you in mind?” 

“I granted to you that the just man should seem to be 
unjust and the unjust just. You see, you asked even if it 
were not possible to do these things without being ob- 
served by both gods and men, I should grant you this 
nevertheless for the sake of the argument in order to make 
a direct comparison between justice itself and injustice 
itself: or had you forgotten that?” 

“Well, Td be the unjust one, if 1 had!” 

“Then, since they have been judged.” I said, “on behalf 
of justice, I demand by way of return the reputation that 


37 For Gyges’ ring, see 2.359c7-60d7. Hades’ helmet of invis- 
ibility is donned by the goddess Athena at Hom. Il. 5.845; a com- 
mon folktale motif, it may be associated with Hades through an 
etymology which interprets his name as a-widés, “the unseen 
one.” 
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it actually has among both gods and men, and we should 
agree that that is how it is seen, in order that the prizes 
can be awarded which it acquires from its reputation, and 
which it gives to those who have it, since it has been shown 
that that it bestows the good things which come from the 
real justice and does not mislead those who in actual fact 
adopt it.” 

“That’s a fair demand,” he said. 

“Can I take it, then,” J said, “that you'll first let me have 
my point back that each of the two, the just and the un- 
just, cannot disguise from the gods what sort of person 
he isP”58 

“We'll give you that one,” he said. 

“If they cannot remain hidden, then as we agreed at 
the beginning, one of them will be loved by the gods, the 
other will be hated by them.”°” 

“That is so.” 

“As to the one who is loved by the gods, did we not 
agree that all that comes from the gods is the best possible, 
unless there existed in him some basic evil resulting from 
a previous failing??? 

“Certainly.” 

“Similarly then as regards the just man, whether he 
becomes poor, or falls ill, or suffers any other of those 
things that seem evil, we must so take it that these things 
will end up in something good for him while he lives, or 
when he dies. You see, you can be sure that whoever sin- 
cerely wishes to become just and by practicing virtue make 


40 An anticipation of the doctrine of reincarnation introduced 
at 61 4bff. 
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himself like a god (as far as it’s possible for a man), will 
never be overlooked by the gods.” 

“It’s reasonable that such a person shouldn’t be over- 
looked by his like.” 

“And that means we must hold the opposite view to this 
as regards the unjust man, doesn’t it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“These, then, would be the sort of rewards a just man 
would receive from the gods.” 

“In my view, at any rate,” he said. 

“Then what about those he gets from his fellow men?” 
I said. “If we must posit what actually is the case, doesn’t 
it go like this? Don’t cunning unjust men do what runners 
do who run well on the outward stretch of the course but 
not on the return? The first half they sprint away smartly, 
but they end up as laughingstocks, their heads drooping 
on their shoulders, and slink away without a garland, but 
those who are truly runners reach the finishing line, take 
the prizes, and are crowned as victors. Doesn't this turn 
out to be the case with just people for the most part? At 
the end of every activity, their dealings with others and 
their lives, they win a fine reputation for themselves and 
carry off the prizes from their fellow human beings?” 

“Indeed they do.” 

“Then can you bear it if I say about the just the things 
you were saying about the unjust? You see, I’m going to 
say that, when they grow older, the just hold office in their 
own states, if that’s what they want, they marry a woman 
from whatever family they choose and give their children 
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in marriage to whomever they want; and whatever you said 
about the unjust, I now say about the just. And then again 
on the subject of the unjust: the majority of them, even if 
they get away with it when they’re young, at the end of 
the course they're caught, become objects of ridicule, and 
when they grow old they're wretchedly reviled by foreign- 
ers and fellow citizens alike, beaten with whips and every- 
thing which you rightly described as crude: then they will 
be tortured on the rack and by fire.*! Imagine you have 
heard from me that they suffer all these things. Anyway, 
see if you can accept what I’m saying.” 

“I certainly can,” he said, “since what you say is just.” 

“Then all the prizes, money, and gifts which the just 
man receives in his lifetime from both gods and men, in 
addition to those things that justice itself provided, would 
be of this kind.” 

“Indeed, they’re both good and sure,” he said. 

“In number and size,” I said, “these are nothing in 
comparison with what awaits each one at the end. You 
must hear about this too, in order that each of them may 
receive a complete account of what is due to them as a 
result of our discussion.” 

“Please tell us,” he said, “as there are not many other 
things I would more gladly hear.” 

“Mind you, I’m not going to give you an Alcinous’ tale,” 
I said, “but the story of a brave man, Armenius’ son Er, by 


41 Glaucon attributes these punishments to the just person at 
1.36le4ff. 
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race from Pamphylia.” Once upon a time he was killed in 
battle, and when the bodies of those who had already 
decayed were collected up ten days later, his was found 
to be sound, and when he’d been taken home for burial, 
on the twelfth day, as he lay on the pyre, he came to. Hav- 
ing done so, he described what he had seen on the other 
side, 

“He said that his soul left him and made its way with 
many others and they came to a sacred spot where there 
were two openings in the ground next to each other, and 
two others opposite them in the sky above. Between them 
sat judges*} who, when they had passed sentence, ordered 
the just to make their way to the opening on the right 
leading up through the sky, and they fixed placards on the 
front of their bodies indicating their judgments, while the 
unjust were sent to the left-hand downward path and they 
also had indications of all they had done attached to their 
backs. But when he himself came forward, they said that 
he must become the messenger to mankind of what was 
happening there, and they ordered him to listen to and 
observe everything in that place. 

“In this way, then, he said he saw the souls, when judg- 
ment had been passed, leaving by one of the openings in 
the sky and one in the ground, while by the other two, out 


interpreted as “of the tribe of Everyman” and is the origin of the 
tyrant Ardiaeus, also, as far as we know, a fictitious character (see 
615c5). Many details of the topography and experiences of the 
afterlife are prefigured in Grg. 523a—26d and Phd. 113d—14c. For 
the whole episode, see the introduction to this volume, section 1 
(Book 10) and section 2 (iv) (c). 

43 Traditionally three: Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus, 
specified in Grg. 523e—24a. 
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of the one coming up from the ground, were souls covered 
in filth and dust, and down from the other one from the 
sky came others purified. Those arriving in a steady stream 
seemed to have come from a long journey and gladly came 
into the meadow and settled themselves down as if at a 
public festival, and those who were acquainted greeted 
each other. And those coming up out of the ground asked 
the others about what was up there above, while those 
coming down from the sky asked the others about where 
they had been. They conversed with each other, the for- 
mer lamenting and weeping when they recalled how much 
and what kind of things they had suffered and seen on 
their journey underground, and that the journey took a 
thousand years. And those coming from the sky described 
in their turn their pleasant experiences and the sights 
overwhelming in their beauty. 

“Now he said that most of this, Glaucon, would need a 
long time to describe, but the main thing was this: what- 
ever wrongs they had committed, and however many 
people they had individually wronged, they had paid for 
them all in turn, ten times over for each one, that is each 
one a hundred years on the grounds that such was the life 
span of a human being, so that they might pay a tenfold 
penalty for their wrongdoing. For example, if any of them 
had been responsible for the deaths of many people, or 
they had betrayed cities, or armies, or thrown people into 
slavery, or had been responsible for any other maltreat- 
ment, they would bring upon themselves ten-fold pain for 
every one of these, and again if they had performed some 
good services and become just and devout, by the same 
token they would gain a worthy reward. He made some 
other remarks not worth mentioning about those who had 
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just been born and only lived a short time. He explained 
the still greater rewards and punishments for those impi- 
ous and pious toward the gods or their parents, and for 
murder. 

“He said, you see, that he was there when someone 
asked another where Ardiaeus the Great was. This man 
Ardiaeus had made himself tyrant in one of the cities in 
Pamphylia* (it was already a thousand years back to that 
time), and it was said that he had killed his aged father 
and his elder brother, and committed many other wicked 
deeds. So he said that the man questioned answered, ‘He 
hasn’t come, nor will he ever come up here. For we saw 
the following among the terrifying sights: when we were 
near the entrance waiting to come up when all our other 
sufferings were over, we suddenly saw him and others: 
nearly all of them had been tyrants, but there were also 
some private individuals from those who had committed 
great misdeeds. They already thought they would be on 
their way up, but the exit didn’t let them through, but 
roared whenever any of those who were so incorrigible as 
regards their depravity, or hadn’t sufficiently paid the pen- 
alty, tried to go up. Thereupon,’ he said, ‘men wild and 
fiery to look at who were standing by and paying attention 
to the noise, took hold of some and led them away, but 
they tied Ardiaeus and others up by their hands, feet, and 
necks, threw them down and flayed them. They dragged 
them away by the side of the road, carding them on thorns 
and indicating to those who were continually passing by 
the reasons for this and the fact that they were being led 
off to be thrown into Tartarus.’ Then, he said, of the many 


44 See above, n. 42. 
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fears of every kind they experienced there, the one that 
predominated was in case the sound should break out 
when each one went up: indeed, each one went up most 
gladly when there was silence. So these were the vari- 
ous kinds of punishment and retribution, and again their 
counterparts the rewards for the good. 

“When seven days had passed for each group in the 
meadow, on the eighth they had to move on. After four 
days they arrived at a place from where they could see 
clearly a straight shaft of light stretched out from above 
through the whole of the sky and the earth like a pillar, 
closely resembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. 
They reached this after a day’s journey and there they saw 
in the center of the light the ends of its bonds stretched 
from the sky: for this light was what bound the sky to- 
gether, like the braces of triremes, so holding together the 
whole revolution. Stretching down from either end was 
the spindle of Necessity by means of which all the circles 
turn.** Both its shaft and the hook were made of adamant, 
while the whorl is a mixture of this and other sorts of ma- 
terial. The nature of the whor!"* is as follows: its shape is 
like the ones we use, but you have to imagine what it’s like 
from his description of it, just as if in a large hollow whorl 


to be the “spindle of Necessity” (c4—5); it also seems that its ends 
extend upward and outward, unclergirding the sky. Like the ropes 
which hold together the planks of a trireme (either running along 
the inside of the trireme’s hull or around the exterior), the spin- 
dle’s rotation tightens the extremities of the light’s bonds and so 
holds the universe together (see further on this passage Adam, 
and Halliwell, Plato Republic 10, nn. ad loc). 

46 sphondulon = “the circular weight” of the spindle, which 
causes the rotation and helps the balance. 
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scooped out right through, another one of the same sort 
lies fitted inside it, and so on, just like boxes that fit into 
one another, with a third and a fourth and four more. The 
total number of whorls is eight, each lying inside the other. 
Their edges seen from above are circles, forming from the 
back a continuous single whorl around the shaft, the latter 
being driven right through the center of the eighth.*” 
“The first and outermost whorl is the broadest in the 
circle of its rim, that of the sixth is second, that of the 
fourth is third, that of the eighth is fourth, that of the 
seventh is fifth, that of the fifth is sixth, that of the third is 
seventh, and that of the second is eighth. Furthermore, 
that of the largest is star-studded, that of the seventh is 
brightest, and the color of the eighth comes from the shin- 
ing of the seventh. The colors of the second and fifth are 
nearly the same as each other, more yellow than the oth- 
ers; the third has the whitest light, the fourth is reddish, 
and the sixth is second in brightness. The whole of the 
spindle revolves in a circle on the same course, but in the 
whole revolution the seven inner circles revolve silently 
in the opposite direction to the whole and the fastest of 
these is the eighth, second the seventh, sixth, and fifth all 
moving together. The third fastest, so it seemed to them, 
was the fourth, and the third was fourth, and the fifth 


47 The whorls fit inside each other like concentric cups, with 
the eighth being the smallest. Hence “their edges seen from 
above are circles” (e1). 
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second. The spindle itself revolved on the knees of Neces- 
sity. 

“On top of each of the its circles stood a Siren revolving 
around with it producing a single sound on one note, and 
from all eight of them the sounds blended into a single 
harmony.” Three others, each sitting on a throne spaced 
equally around, the daughters of Necessity, the Fates 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos® dressed in white with gar- 
lands on their heads, sang in response to the harmony of 
the Sirens: Lachesis the past, Clotho the present, Atropos 
the future. Clotho helped in turning the outer circle of the 
spindle by touching it with her right hand at intervals, and 
Atropos did likewise touching the inner circles with her 
left, while Lachesis in her turn touched both with either 
hand. 

“Now when they arrived there they had to make their 
way immediately toward Lachesis. So a sort of inter- 
preter”! first made them stand in ranks, then took from 
Lachesis’ lap allocations and samples of lives. Then going 
up to a high platform he said: “The word of the maiden 
Lachesis, daughter of Necessity. Souls of a day, this is the 
beginning of another round of mortal kind that ends in 
death. No divine spirit will select you by lot, but you will 


49 Le., the “harmony of the spheres,” produced by the move- 
ment of the whorls, all revolving at different speeds, with size, 
velocity, and distance related to Pythagorean musical ratios (see 
further, Waterfield, Plato, Republic, n. ad loc). 

50 Lachesis (“she who allots” the portion of human life), 
Clotho (“the spinner” of the thread of human life), and Atropos 
(“the implacable one,” who cuts the thread when the point of 
death is reached). 

51 Or “spokesman” (prophétés). 
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be the one to choose a divine spirit.°? Let the one who 
draws the first lot be the first to choose a life to which he 
will adhere of necessity. But virtue has no master; by hon- 
oring or dishonoring it, each will have a greater or lesser 
share of it. The responsibility is the chooser’s; god is not 
to be blamed.’ 

“When he had said this he threw the lots out among 
them all, and each picked up the one which fell beside 
him, except Er himself: he was not allowed to. It was clear 
to them as they picked them up which number they had 
chosen. After this he again placed samples of lives on the 
ground in front of them—many more than the number of 
those present. They were of all kinds; for there were the 
lives of all animals as well as all sorts of human beings. 
There were lives of tyrants among them, some uninter- 
rupted, others cut off in midcourse and ending up in 
poverty, exile, and beggary. There were lives of notable 
people, some famous for their beauty of appearance and 
for other strength and prowess; others for their distin- 
guished families and the virtues of their ancestors; and 
there were lives of men undistinguished in these same 
areas, and likewise for women. There was no arrangement 
of the soul in all this because the choice of a difterent life 
inevitably implied a soul’s different constitution. But the 
other qualities were combined together: with wealth, 
poverty, sickness and health, and states in between. 

“This indeed then, my dear Glaucon, seems to be 
where the overall danger to humankind lies, and for this 
reason especially we must pay heed to how each of us, 


taken life choices. The word is enshrined in eudaim6én = “fortu- 
nate,” “happy” (having a good daimén). 
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having neglected all other lessons, will become a searcher 
and student of this one, if by some means he can learn and 
discover who will give him the ability and understanding, 
by distinguishing the good and bad life, always and ev- 
erywhere to be able to choose the better one out of those 
that are possible; by considering all that has been said up 
to now and putting it all together and analyzing how it 
makes for virtue in life, to know how beauty combined 
with poverty or wealth and the possession of what kind of 
state of what kind of soul achieves good or evil; and what 
can be achieved by high or low birth, one’s personal life, 
political offices, and physical strengths and weaknesses, 
and a readiness or reluctance to learn, and all such things 
which belong to the soul, naturally or are acquired, when 
blended together. The result of all this is that he can, by 
taking thought, choose, with regard to the nature of the 
soul, the worse and better life, calling the worse the one 
which will lead to becoming more unjust, the better the 
one which will lead to becoming more just. All the rest 
he’ll say goodbye to, for we have seen that this is the su- 
preme choice in life and death. One must approach Hades 
unshakable in this belief, in order that even there one will 
be undaunted by wealth and suchlike evils, and avoid com- 
mitting many intolerable evils by falling into tyrannical 
and other such practices and oneself suffer even more, but 
will know how to choose the life that lies midway between 
such things and avoid excess in either direction, both in 
this life as far as is possible, and the whole of the life here- 
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after. For this is the way a human being becomes most 
happy. 

“And at that point our messenger from the other side 
also said the interpreter spoke as follows: ‘Even for the 
one who comes last, provided he chooses intelligently and 
lives strictly, a contented life awaits, not a bad one. Let the 
first not be careless in his choice, nor the last despon- 
dent.’ 

“When he had announced this, Er said, the first to 
choose his lot came forward and immediately chose the 
most absolute tyranny and made his choice through 
thoughtlessness and greed without considering all its as- 
pects adequately, but what he failed to notice was that in 
among this it was fated that he would devour his children™ 
and commit other evil deeds. But when he thought about 
it at his leisure, he beat his breast and bewailed his choice 
and did not keep to what had been said before by the in- 
terpreter. You see, he didn’t blame himself for his misfor- 
tunes, but chance, heaven, and everything but himself. Yet 
he was one of those who had come down from the sky and 
in his previous life had been living under a well-run con- 
stitution, where he shared in virtue out of habit, without 
philosophy. Generally speaking, a number not less than 
the others, caught in such circumstances were those who 
came down from the sky, in that they were unfamiliar with 
suffering; but the majority of those from the earth, in that 
they had both suffered themselves and seen others suf- 
fering, did not make their choice on the spur of the mo- 
ment. For these reasons, then, as well as through the 
chance of the lottery, the majority of souls made the ex- 
change between evil and good lives. Yet if an individual, 
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whenever he arrived at the life in this world, constantly 
practiced sound philosophy and the lot he chose did not 
fall out among the last, there is a chance, from all that has 
been reported from the other world, that not only he may 
be happy here, but also that his journey from here to there 
and back again will not be a rough one through the earth, 
but a smooth one through the sky. 

“This sight was worth seeing, he said, how each of the 
souls chose its life: you see, it was pitiful and laughable 
and astounding, For the majority of choices were made 
through familiarity with their previous existence. He said 
he saw the soul of the erstwhile Orpheus choosing the life 
of a swan out of hatred for the female sex on account of 
its death at their hands, and so refusing to be conceived 
and born in a woman.*4 He saw the soul of Thamyras 
choose the life of a nightingale,’ and a swan exchange its 
life for a human one and other musical creatures doing 
likewise. The twentieth soul chose the life of a lion. It was 
that of Telamon’s son Ajax avoiding becoming a human 
being, remembering the judgment of the weapons.” After 
him Agamemnon’s soul, also through its enmity with the 
human race because of what it had suffered, made an ex- 
change for the life of an eagle.®” In the middle of them 


56 Ajax was a notable warrior who, when the armor of the dead 
Achilles was awarded to Odysseus, killed himself, as dramatized 
in Sophocles Ajax (see also Hom. Il, 15.674ff., Od. 11.543-67). 

57 Agamemnon, commander of the Greeks at Troy, on return- 
ing home was murdered by his wife, Clytemnestra, and her lover, 
Aegisthus (Aesch. Agamemnon, and Hom. Od. 4.512ff.). 
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Atalanta’s soul drawing its lot, seeing the great honors of 
the male athlete, was unable to pass by, but took it.°5 After 
her he saw the soul of Panopeus’ son Epeius entering the 
nature of a female craftworker.*? Further on among the 
last he saw the soul of the absurd Thersites taking on the 
life of a monkey.® And as chance would have it, last of all 
the soul of Odysseus came forward to make its choice and, 
mindful of its previous toils and taking a rest from ambi- 
tion, went around for a long time looking for the life of a 
private citizen with no interest in public affairs, and it 
found it with difficulty, lying somewhere and passed over 
by the rest, and when it saw it, it said that it would have 
done the same even if it had been the first to draw the lot, 
and was glad to choose it. Similarly, of other wild animals, 
some passed into human beings and some into each other, 
the unjust ones changing into wild animals, the just into 
tame ones, and all possible combinations. 

“So when all the souls had chosen their lives, accord- 
ing to the draw they approached Lachesis in order and 
she gave each the spirit®! they had chosen to escort them 
as protector through their lives and as fulfiller of their 
choices. This spirit led it first toward Clotho, under her 
hand and the spinning of the whirling spindle, ratifying 
the fate it had chosen by lot. After receiving her touch it 
again led the soul toward Atropos’ spinning, which made 


59 Epeius built the wooden horse of Troy; also distinguished 
himself at Achilles’ funeral games as a champion boxer (Hom. I. 
23.664ff.). 

60 In the Iliad, Thersites is beaten by Odysseus after daring to 
challenge Agamemnon (see Hom. il, 2.212ff.). 

61 daimõn: see above, n. 52. 
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the assignment irreversible.” And then, without turning 
round, it went beneath the throne of Necessity, and after 
passing through it, when the rest had also passed through, 
they all made their way to the plain of Lethe through ter- 
rifying choking fire: for the place was empty of trees and 
anything else that grows in the earth. So as evening was 
already approaching they encamped beside the river of 
Forgetfulness, whose water no vessel can hold. Now they 
all had to drink a measure of this water, but those who did 
not have enough sense to be moderate drank more than 
their measure, while each one, as he drank, forgot every- 
thing. When they had fallen asleep and it was midnight 
there was a thunderbolt and an earthquake, and then sud- 
denly they were taken up, one this way, another that, to 
their birth, like shooting stars. But Er himself was pre- 
vented from drinking the water. However, where and how 
he returned to his body, he did not know, but suddenly he 
looked up and saw it was now dawn and that he was lying 
on the pyre. 

“And so, Glaucon, the story has been preserved and has 
not been lost, and it would save us if we follow it and we 
shall make a successful crossing of the river Lethe and 
shall not pollute our souls. But if we follow what I say and 
consider that the soul is immortal and capable of enduring 
everything evil and everything good, we shall always keep 
to the upward path and we shall practice justice with in- 
telligence in every way in order to be dear to ourselves 


62 “Irreversible” as to the time of ending of life; Plato’s whole 
moral theory assumes the possibility of moral self-improvement 
during life; see the introduction to this volume, section 2 (iv) 


(c). 
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and to the gods, both while we remain here below, and 
when we reap its prizes like victors in the games collecting 
their rewards, both here and on our thousand-year journey 
which we have discussed, we shall do well.” 
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I. Socrates. I? went down yesterday to the Peiraeus®¢ 
with Glaucon, the son of Ariston, to pay my devotions4 
to the Goddess,’ and also because I wished to see how 
they would conduct the festival since this was its 
inauguration.’ I thought the procession of the 
citizens very fine, but it was no better than the show 
made by the marching of the Thracian contingent. 
After we had said our prayers and seen the 
spectacle we were starting for town when Polem- 
archus, the son of Cephalus, caught sight of us 
from a distance as we were hastening homeward 9 


Plato for thus adoring an Artemis made with hands, and the 
fathers and mediaeval writers frequently cite the passage for 
Plato’s regrettable concessions to polytheism—* persuasio 
civilis” as Minucius Felix styles it. ` Cf. Euseb. Praep. 
Lyvang. xiii. 13. 66. 

° Presumably Bendis (354 a), though, as the scholiast 
observes, Athena is 7 0eés for an Athenian. For foreign 
cults at the Peiraeus see Holm, History of Greece, iii. p. 189. 

7 See Introd. p. viii. 

° “Headed homeward ” is more exact and perhaps better. 
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and ordered his boy @ run and bid us to wait è for him, 
and the boy caught hold¢ of my himation from behind 
and said, “ Polemarchus wants you to wait.” And 
I turned around and asked where his master @ was. 
“ There he is,” he said, “ behind you, coming this 
way. Wait for him.” ‘So we will,” said Glaucon, 
and shortly after Polemarchus came up and Adei- 
mantus, the brother of Glaucon, and N iceratus, the 
son of Nicias, and a few others apparently from the 
procession. Whereupon Polemarchus said,“ Socrates, 
you appear to have turned your faces townward and 
to be going to leave us.” ‘* Not a bad guess,” said 
I, “But you see how many we are?” he said. 
“ Surely.” “ You must either then prove yourselves 
the better men € or stay here.” “ Why, is there not 
left,” said I, ‘‘ the alternative of our persuading f you 
that you ought to let us go?” “ But could you 
persuade us,” said he, “if we refused to listen? ” 
“ Nohow,” said Glaucon. “ Well, we won’t listen, 
and you might as well make up your minds to it.” 
“ Do you mean to say,” interposed Adeimantus, 
` that you haven’t heard that there is to be a torch- 
light race’ this evening on horseback in honour of 
the Goddess?” “ On horseback?” said I. “ That 


7 See Sterrett in 4.J.P. xxii. p. 393. ‘The torch was passed 
down the lines which competed as wholes. Cf. Swinburne, 
Hymn of Man: 


Where the runners outwear each other, but running with 
lampless hands, 

No man takes light from his brother, till blind at the goal 
he stands.” 


For the metaphorical transmission of the torch of life cf. 
Plato, Laws, 776 B, Lucretius ii. 79. 
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is a new idea, Will they carry torches and pass 
them along to one another as they race with the 
horses, or how do you mean?” “ That’s the way 
of it,” said Polemarchus, “ and, besides, there is to 
be a night festival which will be worth seeing. For 
after dinner we will get up and go out and see the 
sights and meet a lot of the lads there and have 
good talk. So stay and do as we ask.” è “ It looks 
as if we should have to stay, said Glaucon. “ Well,” 
said I, “ if it so be, so be it.” 

II. So we went with them to Polemarchus’s house, 
and there we found Lysias and Euthydemus, the 
brothers of Polemarchus, yes, and ° Thrasymachus, 
too, of Chalcedon, and Charmantides of the deme of 
Paeania, and Cleitophon the son of Aristonymus. 
And the father of Polemarchus, Cephalus, was also 
at home. 

And I thought him much aged, for it was a long 
time since I had seen him. He was sitting on a sort 
of chair with cushions and he had a chaplet ê on his 
head, for he had just finished sacrificing in the court. 
So we went and sat down beside him, for there were 
seats there disposed in a circle. As soon as he saw 
me Cephalus greeted me and said, “ You are not a 
very frequent’ visitor, Socrates. You don’t often 
come down to the Peiraeus to see us. That is not 
right. For if I were still able to make the journey 
up to town easily there would be no need of your 


e For the seats compare Protag. 317 p-r, Cic. Laelius 1. 2 
“in hemicyclio sedentem.” 

‘ The language recalls the Homeric formula, rdpos ye uèv 
ovre auies, Ll. xviii. 386, Od. v. 88, Jebb on O.C. 672; 
Tennyson’s, “* When I was frequent with him in my youth.” 
Cephalus’s friendly urgency to Socrates is in the tone of 
Laches 181 c. 
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resorting hither, but we would go to visit you. But 
as it is you should not space too widely your visits 
here. For I would have you know that, for my part, 
as the satisfactions of the body decay,” in the same 
measure my desire for the pleasures of good talk and 
my delight in them increase. Don’t refuse then, 
but be yourself a companion to these lads and make 
our house your resort and regard us as your very 
good friends and intimates.” “* Why, yes, Cephalus,” 
said I, “ and I enjoy talking with the very aged. 
For to my thinking we have to learn of them as it 
were from wayfarers® who have preceded us on a 
road on which we too, it may be, must some time 
fare—what ° it is like—is it rough 4 and hard going or 
easy and pleasant to travel. And so now I would 
fain learn of you what you think of this thing, now 
that your time has come to it, the thing that the 
poets call “the threshold? of old age.’ Is it a hard 
part of life to bear or what report have you to make 
of it? ” 

IHI. “ Yes, indeed, Socrates,” he said, “ I will tell 
you my own feeling about it. For it often happens 
that some of us elders of about the same age come 
together and verify * the old saw of like to like. At 


like our “One foot in the grave.” Cf. Leaf on Il. xxii. 60, 
xxiv. 487; Hypercides (i. xx. 13) employs it without apology 
in prose. 

f Lit. “ preserving.” For the reverse cf. Symp. 174 B. 
Cicero renders, ‘‘similes cum similibus veteri proverbio facile 
congregantur.” The proverb is ĝt HrAcKa répree Phaedr. 
240 c, or, as in Lysis 214 a, Protag. 337 D, Symp. 195 B, 
the reference may be to Homer’s ws alel ròv duotov Hyer Geds 
ws Tov ouotov, Od. xvii. 218. Milton, Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, x., ** The ancient proverb in Homer . . . entitles 
this work of leading each like person to his like, peculiarly 
to God, himself.” 
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these reunions most of us make lament, longing for 
the lost joys of youth and recalling to mind the 
pleasures of wine, women, and feasts, and other things 
thereto appertaining, and they repine in the belief 
that the greatest things have been taken from them 
and that then they lived well and now it is no life 
at all.¢ And some of them complain of the indignities 
that friends and kinsmen put upon old age and thereto 
recite a doleful litany? of all the miseries for which 
they blame old age. But in my opinion, Socrates, 
they do not put the blame on the real cause.° For 
if it were the cause I too should have had the same 
experience so ‘far as old age is concerned, and so 
would all others who have come to this time of life. 
But in fact I have ere now met with others who 
do not feel in this way, and in particular I remember 
hearing Sophocles the poet greeted by a fellow who 
asked, “How about your service of Aphrodite, 
Sophocles—is your natural force still unabated ? ’ 
And he reptied, ` Hush, man, most gladly have | 
escaped this thing you talk of, as if I had run away 
from a raging and savage beast of a master.’? I 
thought it a good answer then and now I think so 
still more. For in very truth there comes to old 
age a great tranquillity in such matters and a blessed 


But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a 
height that is higher. 


Allusions to the passage are frequent. Theon, Progymn. 
ii. 66 (Spengel), turns the anecdote into an edifying xpeia. 
Ammianus Marcellinus xxv. 4. 2 tells us that the chastity of 
the emperor Julian drew its inspiration hence. Schopenhauer 
often dwelt on the thought, cf. Cic. Cato M. 14, Plutarch, 
De cupid. divit. 5, An seni p. 788, Athen. xii. p. 510, 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 1. 13. 
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release. When the fierce tensions? of the passions 
and desires relax, then is the word of Sophocles 
approved, and we are rid of many and mad? masters. 
But indeed in respect of these complaints and in 
the matter of our relations with kinsmen and friends 
there is Just one cause, Socrates—not old age, but 
the character of the man. For if men are temperate 
and cheerful’ even old age is only moderately burden- 
some. But if the reverse, old age, Socrates, and 
youth are hard for such dispositions.” 

IV. AndI was filled with admiration ¢ for the man by 
these words, and desirous of hearing more I tried to 
draw him out and said, “ I fancy, Cephalus, that most 
people, when they hear you talk in this way, are not 
convinced but think that you bear old age lightly not 
because of your character but because of your wealth. 
‘For the rich,’ they say, ‘ have many consolations.’ ” e 
“ You are right,” he said. “ They don’t accept my 
view and there is something in their objection, though 
not so much as they suppose. But the retort of 
Themistocles comes in pat here, who, when a man 
from the little island of Seriphus f grew abusive and 
told him that he owed his fame not to himself but 
to the city from which he came, replied that neither 
would he himself ever have made a name if he had 
been born in Seriphus nor the other if he had been 
an Athenian. And the same principle applies excel- 
lently to those who not being rich take old age hard; 


Musonius, Stob. 117. 8. A fragment of Anaxandrides in 
Stob. Florileg. 68. 1 is almost a paraphrase of this passage. 
Thucyd. ii. 44 says that honour, not money, is the consola- 
tion of old age. 

f Lit. the Seriphean of the anecdote, which, however, 
Herodotus (viii. 125) tells of another. Cic. Cato M. 8 
* Seriphio cuidam.” 
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for neither would the reasonable man find it alto- 
gether easy to endure old age conjoined with poverty, 
nor would the unreasonable man by the attainment of 
riches ever attain to self-contentment and a cheerful 
temper.” ‘‘ May I ask, Cephalus,”’ said J, ‘‘ whether 
you inherited most of your possessions or acquired 
them yourself? ‘ Acquired, quotha?’”’ he said. 
“ As a moneymaker, I hold a place somewhere half- 
way between my grandfather and my father. For 
my grandfather and namesake ® inherited about as 
much property as I now possess and multiplied it 
many times, my father Lysanias reduced it below 
tne present amount, and I am content if I shall leave 
the estate to these boys not less but by some slight 
measure more than my inheritance.” ‘‘ The reason 
I asked,” I said, “ is that you appear to me not to 
be over-fond of money. And that is generally the 
case with those who have not earned it themselves." 
But those who have themselves acquired it have a 
double reason in comparison with other men for 
loving it. For just as poets feel complacency about 
their own poems and fathers about their own sons,é 
so men who have made money take this money 
seriously as their own creation and they also value 
it for its uses as other people do. So they are hard 
to talk to since they are unwilling to commend 
anything except wealth.” 

V. ` Youareright,” he replied. “ I assuredly am,” 
said 1. “ But tell me further this. What do you 
regard as the greatest benefit you have enjoyed 
from the possession of property?” “ Something,” 


4 Cf. Theaetet. 160 £, Symp. 209 c, Phaedr. 274 £, with 


Epaminondas’ saying, that Leuctra and Mantineia were his 
children. 
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he said, “ which I might not easily bring many 
to believe if I told them.* For let me tell you, 
Socrates,’ he said, “that when a man begins to 
realize that he is going to die, he is filled with 
apprehensions and concern about matters that 
before did not occur to him. The tales that are told 
of the world below and how the men who have done 
wrong here must pay the penalty there, though he 
may have laughed them down © hitherto, then begin 
to torture his soul with the doubt that there may be 
some truth in them. And apart from that the man 
himself? either from the weakness of old age or 
possibly as being now nearer to the things beyond 
has a somewhat clearer view of them. Be that as 
it may, he is filled with doubt, surmises, and alarms 
and begins to reckon up and consider whether he 
has ever wronged anyone. Now he to whom the 
ledger of his life shows an account of many evil deeds 
starts up ê even from his dreams like children again 
and again in affright and his days are haunted by 
anticipations of worse to come. But on him who is 

The Soul’s Dark Cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. ... 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


Rabelais, iii. 21 ‘Aussi les anges, les heroes, les bons 
demons (selon la doctrine des Platonicques) voyans les 
humains prochains de mort comme de port très sceur et 
salutaire—les saluent les consolent, parlent avec eux et ja 
commencent leur communicquer art de divination.” 

e Polyb. v. 52. 13, and for the thought lamblichus, Pro- 
trepticus 127 a, Job iv. 13-14. Tennyson, Vastness ix.— 


Pain, that has crawl’d from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm 
which writhes all day, and at night 

Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and stings him 
back to the curse of the light. 
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conscious of no wrong that he has done a sweet hope 
ever attends and a goodly, to be nurse of his old 
age, as Pindar ® too says. For a beautiful saying it is, 
Socrates, of the poet that when a man lives out his 
days in Justice and piety ‘sweet companion with him, 
to cheer his heart and nurse his old age, accompanieth 
Hope, who chiefly ruleth the changeful mind of 
mortals.” That is a fine saying and an admirable. It 
is for this, then, that I affirm that the possession of 
wealth is of most value not it may be to every man 
but to the good man. Not to cheat any man even 
unintentionally or play him false, not remaining in 
debt to a god ° for some sacrifice or to a man for 
money, so to depart in fear to that other world-— 
to this result the possession of property contributes 
not a little. It has also many other uses. But, 
setting one thing against another, I would lay it 
down, Socrates, that for a man of sense this is the 
chief service of wealth.” ‘ An admirable sentiment, 
Cephalus,” said I. “ But speaking of this very 
thing, Justice, are we to affirm thus without qualifica- 
tion” that it is truth-telling and paying back what one 
has received from anyone, or may these very actions 
sometimes be Just and sometimes unjust? I mean, 


> Pindar, Fragment 21-4, L.C.L. Edition. 

e Cf. the famous, “We owe a cock to Aesculapius,” 
Phaedo 1183 a. Cf. further, Browne, Christian Morals, i. 26 
“Well content if they be but rich enough to be honest, and 
to give every man his due.” 

* It is Platonic Doctrine that no act is per se good or bad. 
Symp. 181 a. ‘This opens the door to casuistry, Xen. Mem. 
Iv. 2. 12, Cic. De offic. iii. 25. For the argument cf. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2. 18, Cie. De offie. iii.25. For the proverb, “a knife 
to a child ” or a madman cf. Athen. v. 52, [ambl. Protrep. 
18 K., Jebb’s Bentley, p. 69, where Jebb misses Bentley’s 
allusion to it. 
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for example, as everyone I presume would admit, 
if one took over weapons from a friend who was in 
his right mind and then the lender should go mad 
and demand them back, that we ought not to return 
them in that case and that he who did so return 
them would not be acting justly—nor yet would he 
who chose to speak nothing but the truth to one 
who was in that state.” “ You are right,” he 
replied. “Then this is not the definition of justice : 
to tell the truth and return what one has received.” 
“ Nay, but it is, Socrates,” said Polemarchus break- 
ing in, “if indeed we are to put any faith in 
Simonides.” “Very well,” said Cephalus, “ indeed 
I make over the whole argument ® to you. For it is 
time for me to attend the sacrifices.” ‘ Well,” 
said I, “ is not Polemarchus the heir of everything 
that is yours? ” “ Certainly,” said he with a laugh, 
and at the same time went out to the sacred rites.” 
VI. “ Tell me, then, you the inheritor of the argu- 
ment, what it is that you affirm that Simonides says 
and rightly says about justice.” “ That it is just,” he 
replied, “ to render to each his due.¢ In saying this 
I think he speaks well.” “I must admit,” said I, 
“that it is not easy to disbelieve Simonides. For 
he is a wise and inspired man.? But just what he 


4 The Platonic Socrates ironically treats the poets as 
inspired but not wise because they cannot explain their fine 
sayings. «lpol. 22 a-B, lon 542a. He always assumes that 
the utterances of * wise ” men must be true. Theaetet. 152 B, 
Phaedr. 260 a, Laws 888 £, Muthydem. 280 a. Butthey are 
often obscure, and he reserves for himself the right of inter- | 
pretation (335 £). Since the poets contradict one another 
and cannot be cross-examined they are not to be taken 
seriously as authorities. Protag. 347 5, Meno TiD, Lysis 
214-215, Hipp. Minor 365 D. 
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may mean by this you, Polemarchus, doubtless 
know, but I do not. Obviously he does not mean 
what we were just speaking of, this return of a deposit 4 
to anyone whatsoever even if he asks it back when 
not in his right mind. And yet what the man 
deposited is due to him in a sense, is it not?” 
“ Yes.” “ But rendered to him it ought not to be by 
any manner of means when he demands it not being 
in his right mind.” ‘ True,” said he. ‘ It is then 
something other than this that Simonides must, as 
it seems, mean by the saying that it is just to render 
back what is due.” “ Something else in very deed,” 
he replied, “for he believes that friends owe it 
to friends to do them some good and no evil.” “I 
see, said I; “you mean that? he does not render 
what is due or owing who returns a deposit of gold 
if this return and the acceptance prove harmful 
and the returner and the recipient are friends. 
Isn't that what you say Simonides means?” “ Quite 
so.” “But how about this—should one not render 
to enemies what is their due?” “ By all means,” 
he said, “ what is due € and owing to them, and there 
is due and owing from an enemy to an enemy what 
also is proper for him, some evil.”’ 

VII. “It was a riddling ¢ definition of justice, then, 
reddere in recte factis sit, in officiis ponatur depositum 
reddere,” Cic. De fin. iii. 18. 

° Adam insists that the meaning of uwav@avw örı here and 
everywhere is ‘it is because.” 

e [n the Greek the particles indicate slight irritation in the 
speaker. 

+ Cf, Lysis 214 D, Charm. 162 a, Theaetet. 152 c, 194 c, 
Alc. II. 147 B. The poet, like the soothsayer, is “ inspired,” 
but only the thinker can interpret his meaning. Cf. 331 g, 
Lim. 72 a. Allegory and the allegorical interpretation are 
always conscious and often ironical in Plato. 
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that Simonides gave after the manner of poets; for 
while his meaning, it seems, was that justice is 
rendering to each what befits him, the name that 
he gave to this was the due?” ‘ What else 
do you suppose?” said he. “In heaven’s name!” 
said I, “ suppose someone had questioned him 
thus: ‘Tell me, Simonides, the art that renders 
what that is due and befitting to what is called 
the art of medicine?’®> What do you take it 
would have been his answer?” “ Obviously,” he 
said, “ the art that renders to bodies drugs, foods, 
and drinks.” “ And the art that renders to what 
things what that is due and befitting is called the 
culinary art?” “Seasoning to meats.” “Good. In 
the same way tell me the art that renders what to 
whom would be denominated justice.” “If we are 
to follow the previous examples,¢ Socrates, it is that 
which renders benefits and harms to friends and 
enemies.’ “To do good to friends and evil to 
enemies,’ then, is justice in his meaning?” “I 
think so.” “ Who then is the most able when they 
are ill to benefit friends and harm enemies in respect 
to disease and health?” “The physician.” “ And 
who navigators in respect of the perils of the sea?” 
" The pilot.” “Well then, the just man, in what 
action and for what work is he the most competent 


* Simonides’ definition is reduced to the formula of 
traditional Greek morality which Plato was the first to 
transcend not only in the Rep. infra, 335 p-336 a, but in the 
Crito 49 Bc. It is often expressed by Xenophon (Mem. ii. 
3. 14, ii. 6. 35) and Isocr. (i. 26), But the polemic is not 
especially aimed at them. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik, ii. 313, 319, 
363, Pindar, Pyth. ii. 85, Aeschyl. Choeph. 123, Jebb, introd. 
to Soph. Ajax, p. xxxix, Thiimser, Staats-Altertiimer, p. 549, 
n. 6, Thompson on Meno 71 E. 
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to benefit friends and harm enemies?” “ In making 
war and as an ally, I should say.” “Very well. 
But now if they are not sick, friend Polemarchus, 
the physician is useless to them.” “ True.” ‘ And 
so to those who are not at sea the pilot.” “ Yes.” 
“ Shall we also say this that for those who are not 
at war the Just man is useless?”’ * By no means.” 
< There is a use then even in peace for justice ? ” 
~ Yes, it is useful.” “ But so is agriculture, isn’t 
itp’ “ Yes.” “Namely, for the getting of a 
harvest?” “Yes.” * But likewise the cobbler’s 
art?” “ Yes.” “ Namely, I presume you would 
say. for the getting of shoes.” “Certainly.” ‘‘ Then 
tell me, for the service and getting of what would 
you say that justice is useful in time of peace? ” 
“ In engagements and dealings, Socrates.” ‘‘ And 
by dealings do you mean associations, partnerships, 
or something else?” “ Associations, of course.” 
“Is it the just man, then, who is a good and useful 
associate and partner in the-placing of draughts or 
the draught-player?” “The player.” ‘ And in 
the placing of bricks and stones is the just man a 
more useful and better associate than the builder ? ” 
“ By no means.” “ Then what is the association @ in 
which the just man is a better partner than the harpist 
as an harpist is better than the just man for striking 
the chords?” “ For money-dealings,® I think.” 
< Except, I presume, Polemarchus, for the use of 
money when there is occasion to buy in common or 
sell a horse. Then, I take it, the man who knows 
horses, isn’t itso?” “ Apparently.” “And again, 
if it is a vessel, the shipwright or the pilot.” “It 


money or legal obligations-——-the common-sense view to 
which Aristotle inclines. 
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would seem so.” “ What then is the use of money 
in common for which a just man is the better 
partner ? ” “ When it is to be deposited and kept 
safe, Socrates.” “ You mean when it is to be put 
to no use but is to lie idle% ? ” “ Quite so.” ‘ Then 
it is when money is useless that justice is useful 
in relation to it?” “It looks that way.” ‘ And 
similarly when a scythe is to be kept safe, then 
justice is useful both in public and private. But 
when it is to be used, the vinedresser’s art is useful ? ” 
< Apparently.” ‘‘ And so you will have to say that 
when a shield and a lyre are to be kept and put to no 
use, Justice is useful, but when they are to be made 
use of, the military art and music.” “ Necessarily.” 
“ And so in all other cases, in the use of each thing, 
Justice is useless but in its uselessness useful?” 
~ It looks that way.” 

VIII. “ Then, my friend, justice cannot be a thing 
of much worth? if it is useful only for things out of use 
and useless. But let us consider this point. Is not 
the man who is most skilful to strike or inflict a blow 
in a fight, whether as a boxer or elsewhere, also the 
most wary to guard against°a blow?” “ Assuredly.” 
“Is it not also true that he who best knows how to 
guard against disease is also most cunning to com- 
municate it and escape detection?” “I think 
so. “ But again the very same man is a good 
guardian of an army who is good at stealing a march4 


habit and faculty (és and vvas). Cf. Topics, vi. 12. 6, Eth. 
Nic. v. 1. 4, vi. 5. 7, Met. 1046 b, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
Ri a 

e The shift from the active to the middle here helps Plato 
to his transition from guarding to guarding against. 

4 The play on the Greek word recalls Shakespeare’s “ If 
you do take a thief . . . let him show himself what he is 
and steal out of your company,” Much Ado rm. iii. 
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upon the enemy in respect of their designs and 
proceedings generally.” “ Certainly.” “ Of what- 
soever, then, anyone is a skilful guardian, of that he 
is also a skilful thief? ” “ It seems so.” “If then 
the just man is an expert in guarding money he is an 
expert in stealing it.” “ The argument certainly 
points that way.”* “ A kind of thief then the just 
man it seems has turned out to be, and it is likely 
that you acquired this idea from Homer.® For he 
regards with complacency Autolycus,¢ the maternal 
uncle of Odysseus, and says he was gifted beyond 
all men in thievery and perjury. So justice, according 
to you and Homer and Simonides, seems to be a kind 
of stealing, with the qualification that it is for the 
benefit of friends and the harm of enemies. Isn’t 
that what you meant?” “No, by Zeus,” he 
replied. “I no longer know what I did mean.’ Yet 
this I still believe, that justice benefits friends and 
harms enemies.” “ May I ask whether by friends 
you mean those who seem? to a man to be worthy 
or those who really are so, even if they do not seem, 
and similarly of enemies ? ” ‘‘ It is likely,” he said, 
“that men will love those whom they suppose to 
be good and dislike those whom they deem bad.” 


Lutkyphro, popular piety is gravely reduced to a kind of 
karnAeca or retail trade in prayer and blessings. Cf. also 
Dio Chrys. Or. xi. 315 R., and modern laments over “* The 
Decay of Lying.” 

* For humorous bewilderment of Socrates’ interlocutors 
cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 19, Lysis 216c, Ale. I. 127 D, Meno 80, 
kuthyphro 11 B, Symp. 201 B, Theaetet. 149 a, 169 c. 

e The antithesis of “ seeming ” and “ being ” is a common 
category of early Greek and Platonic thought. Cf. 361 a-B, 
965c, Aeschyl. 4g. 788, and the fragments of Parmenides. 
This discussion of the true @¢iAos recalls the manner of the 
Lysis; ef. Aristot. Topics i. 8. 5, 
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“ Do not men make mistakes in this matter so that 
many seem good to them who are not and the 
reverse?” “ They do.” “ For those, then, who 
thus err the good are their enemies and the bad 
their friends?” “ Certainly.” ‘“ But all the same 
it is then just for them to benefit the bad and injure 
the good?” “ It would seem so.” “ But again the 
good are just and incapable of injustice.” ‘ True.” 
“ On your reasoning then it is just to wrong those 
who do no injustice.’ ‘ Nay, nay, Socrates,” he 
said, “the reasoning can't be right.’’* “ Then,” said I, 
“it is just to harm the unjust and benefit the just.” 
“That seems a better conclusion than the other.” 
“It will work out, then, for many, Polemarchus, who 
have misjudged men that it is just to harm their 
friends, for they have got bad ones, and to benefit 
their enemies, for they are good. And so we shall 
find ourselves saying the very opposite of what we 
affirmed Simonides to mean.” * Most certainly,” 
he said, “ it does work out so. But let us change our 
ground; for it looks as if we were wrong in the 
notion we took up about the friend and the enemy.” 
“ What notion, Polemarchus?”’ ‘‘ That the man 
who seems to us good is the friend.” ‘‘ And to what 
shall we change it now?” said I. “ That the man 
who both seems and is good is the friend, but that 
he who seems but is not really so seems but is not 
really the friend. And there will be the same 
assumption about the enemy.’ ‘‘ Then on this 
view it appears the friend will be the good man- 
and the bad the enemy.” “ Yes.” “So you would 
have us qualify our former notion of the just man 
by an addition. We then said it was just to do 
good to a friend and evil to an enemy, but now we 
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are to add that it is just to benefit the friend if he is 
good and harm the enemy if he is bad?” “ By 
all means,” he said, “ that, I think, would be the 
right way to put it.” 

IX. “Js it then,” said I, “ the part of a good man 
to harm anybody whatsoever? ”a “ Certainly it is,” 
he replied; “a man ought to harm those who are 
both bad and his enemies.” “ When horses? are 
harmed does it make them better or worse?” 
< Worse.” “In respect of the excellence or virtue 
of dogs or that of horses?” “ Of horses.” “ And 
do not also dogs when harmed become worse jn 
respect of canine and not of equine virtue? ” 
- Necessarily.” “ And men, my dear fellow, must we 
not say that when they are harmed it is in respect 
of the distinctive excellence or virtue of man 
that they become worse?” “ Assuredly.” “ And is 
not justice the specific virtue of man?”¢ “That 
too must be granted.” “Then it must also be ad- 
mitted, my friend, that men who are harmed become 
more unjust.” “It seems so.” “ Do musicians 
then make men unmusical by the art of music?” 
impossible.” “ Well, do horsemen by horseman- 
ship unfit men for dealing with horses?” “No.” 
- By justice then do the just make men unjust, or 
in sum do the good by virtue make men bad?” 
Nay, it is impossible.” “ It is not, I take it, the 


e The desired conclusion and all the idealistic paradoxes 
of Socrates, and later of Stoicism, follow at once from the 
assumption that justice, being the specific virtue of man, is 
human excellence generally, so that nothing is of import 
except justice, and no real wrong (or harm) can be done to 
a man except by making him less just (or wise, or good). 
Cf. Apol. 41D, Crito 44n. The ambiguity of dperh is 
similarly used infra 353 and 609 B-p, 
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function? of heat to chill but of its opposite.” “Yes.” 
“ Nor of dryness to moisten but of its opposite.” 
< Assuredly.” ‘‘ Nor yet of the good to harm but of 
its opposite.” “Soit appears.” “But the just man is 
good?” “Certainly.” “It is not then the function 
of the Just man, Polemarchus, to harm either friend 
or anyone else, but of his opposite, the unjust.” 
“ I think you are altogether right, Socrates.” “ If, 
then, anyone affirms that it is just to render to each 
his due and he means by this, that injury and harm is 
what is due to his enemies from the just man? and 
benefits to bis friends, he was no truly wise man who 
said it. For what he meant was not true. For it 
has been made clear to us that in no case is it just 
to harm anyone.” ‘I concede it,” he said. “ We 
will take up arms against him, then,” said I, “ you 
and I together, if anyone affirms that either Simonides 
or Bias ‘or Pittacus or any other of the wise and blessed 
said such a thing.” “I, for my part, he said, “ am 
ready to join in the battle with you.” “ Do you 
know,” said I,“ to whom I think the saying belongs 
—this statement that it is just to benefit friends and 
harm enemies? ” “To whom?” he said. “I 
think it was the saying of Periander or Perdiccas 
or Xerxes or Ismenias* the Theban or some other 
rich man who had great power in his own conceit.” ¢ 


e For the legend and the varying lists of the Seven Wise 
Men see Zeller i. 158, n. 2. No sage or saint could have 
taught unedifying doctrine. His meaning must have been 
right. Cf. 331 £, 332 B, Protag. 345 D, Simplic. on Aristot. 
Phys. 107. 30. 

4 Cf. Thompson, Meno xl. 

e It is a Socratic paradox that * doing as one likes ” is not 
power or freedom unless one likes the good. Cf. Gorg. 
467 a, infra 577 D. 
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< That is most true,” he replied. “ Very well,” 
said I, “ since it has been made clear that this too 
is not justice and the just, what else is there that 
we might say justice to be? ”a 

X. Now Thrasymachus,® even while we were con- 
versing, had been trying several times to break in and 
lay hold of the discussion but he was restrained by 
those who sat by him who wished to hear the argument 
out. But when we came to a pause after I had said 
this, he couldn’t any longer hold his peace. But 
gathering himself up like a wild beast he hurled 
himself upon us as if he would tear us to pieces. 
And Polemarchus and I were frightened and fluttered 
apart, and he bawled out into our midst, ‘ What 
balderdash is this that you have been talking, and 
why do you Simple Simons truckle and give way to 
one another? But if you really wish, Socrates, to 
know what the just is, don’t merely ask questions 
or plume yourself upon controverting any answer 
that anyone gives—since your acumen has perceived 
that it is easier to ask questions than to answer them,° 
but do you yourself answer and tell what you say 
the just is. And don’t you be telling me? that it is 
that which ought to be, or the beneficial or the 
profitable or the gainful or the advantageous, but 
express clearly and precisely whatever you say. 
For I won’t take from you any such drivel as that 1” 
And I, when I heard him, was dismayed, and looking 
upon him was filled with fear, and I believe that if 
I had not looked at him before he did at me I should 


* Thrasymachus objects to definition by substitution of 
synonyms (ef. Clitophon 409c). He demands an analysis 
of the underlying facts (338 p-£), such as is given in the 
later books. 
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have lost my voice.* But as it is, at the very moment 
when he began to be exasperated by the course 
of the argument I glanced at him first, so that I 
became capable of answering him and said with a 
slight tremor: “ Thrasymachus, don’t be harsh ® with 
us. If I and my friend have made mistakes in the 
consideration of the question, rest assured that it is 
unwillingly that we err. For you surely must not 
suppose that while ¢ if our quest were for gold? we 
would never willingly truckle to one another and 
make concessions in the search and so spoil our 
chances of finding it, yet that when we are searching 
for Justice, a thing more precious than much fine 
gold, we should then be so foolish as to give way to 
one another and not rather do our serious best to 
have it discovered. You surely must not suppose 
that, my friend. But you see it is our lack of ability 
that is at fault. It is pity then that we should far 
more reasonably receive from clever fellows like 
you than severity.” 

XI. And he on hearing this gave a great guffaw and 
laughed sardonically and said, “ Ye gods! here we 
have the well-known irony ° of Socrates, and I knew 
it and predicted that when it came to replying you 
would refuse and dissemble and do anything rather 
than answer any question that anyone asked you.” 
` That’s because you are wise, Thrasymachus, and 
so you knew very well that if you asked a man how 
many are twelve, and in putting the question warned 
him: don’t you be telling me, fellow, that twelve 
589 £, 600 c-D, Crito 46 n, Laws 647 c, 931 c, Protag. 325 B-C, 
Phaedo 68 a, Thompson on Meno 91 E. 

* Cf. Heracleit. fr. 22 Diels, and Ruskin, King’s Treasuries 


“The physical type of wisdom, gold,” Psalms xix. 10. 
° Cf. Symp. 2168, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers iii. p. 277. 
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is twice six or three times four or six times two 
or four times three, for I won’t accept any such 
drivel as that from you as an answer—it was obvious 
I fancy to you that no one could give an answer to 
a question framed in that fashion. Suppose he had 
said to you, ‘ Thrasymachus, what do you mean? 
Am I not to give any of the prohibited answers, not 
even, do you mean to say, if the thing really is one 
of these, but must I say something different from 
the truth, or what do you mean?’ What would 
have been your answer to him?” “ Humph ! ” 
said he, “ how very like the two cases are !” ‘ There 
is nothing to prevent,” said I; “ yet even granted 
that they are not alike, yet if it appears to the 
person asked the question that they are alike, do 
you suppose that he will any the less answer what 
appears to him, whether we forbid him or whether 


we don’t? ” “Is that, then,” said he, “ what you 
are going to do? Are you going to give one of the 
forbidden answers?’ “I shouldn’t be surprised,” 


I said, “if on reflection that would be my view.” 
“ What then,” he said, “if I show you another 
answer about justice differing from all these, a better 
one—what penalty do you think you deserve?” 
“ Why, what else,” said I, “than that which it 
befits anyone who is ignorant to suffer? It befits 
him, I presume, to learn from the one who does 
know. That then is what I propose that I should 
suffer.” “I like your simplicity,” * said he; “but 
in addition to ‘learning’ you must pay a fine of 
money.” “ Well, I will when I have got it,” I said. 
“Tt is there,” said Glaucon: “if money is all that 


of pay by the Sophists, but Thrasymachus is trying to 
jest, too. 
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stands in the way, Thrasymachus, go on with your 
speech. We will all contribute for Socrates.” ‘‘ Oh 
yes, of course,’ said he, “ so that Socrates may 
contrive, as he always does, to evade answering 
himself but may cross-examine the other man and 
refute his replies.” “ Why, how,” I said, “ my dear 
fellow, could anybody answer if in the first place 
he did not know and did not even profess to know, 
and secondly even if he had some notion of the 
matter, he had been told by a man of weight that 
he mustn't give any of his suppositions as an answer ? 
Nay, it is more reasonable that you should be the 
speaker, For you do affirm that you know and are 
able to tell. Don’t be obstinate, but do me the 
favour to reply and don’t be chary% of your wisdom, 
and instruct Glaucon here and the rest of us.” 

XIL. When I had spoken thus Glaucon and the 
others urged him not to be obstinate. It was quite 
plain that Thrasymachus was eager to speak in order 
that he might do himself credit, since he believed that 
he had a most excellent answer to our question. 
But he demurred and pretended to make a point 
of my being the respondent. Finally he gave way 
and then said, “ Here you have the wisdom of 
Socrates, to refuse himself to teach, but go about 
and learn from others and not even pay thanks? 
therefor.” “ That I learn from others,” I said,“ you 
said truly, Thrasymachus, But in saying that I do 
not pay thanks you are mistaken. I pay as much 
as Lam able. And I am able only to bestow praise. 
For money Í lack.¢ But that I praise right willingly 
those who appear to speak well you will well know 
forthwith as soon as you have given your answer. 
For I think that you will speak well.” “ Hearken 
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and hear then,” said he. “I affirm that the just 
is nothing else than% the advantage of the stronger.> 
Well, why don’t you applaud? N ay, you'll do any- 
thing but that.” * Provided only I first understand 
your meaning, said I; “ for I don’t yet apprehend 
it. The advantage of the stronger is what you affirm 
the just to be. But what in the world do you mean 
by this? I presume you don’t intend to affirm this, 
that if Polydamas the pancratiast is Stronger than 
we are and the flesh of beeves ° is advantageous for 
him, for his body, this viand is also for us who are 
weaker than he both advantageous and just.” “ You 
are a buffoon,? Socrates, and take my statement ¢ in 
the most detrimental sense.” “ Not at all, my dear 
fellow,” said I; “I only want you to make your 
meaning plainer.” f “ Don’t you know then,” said 
he, “ that some cities are governed by tyrants, in 
others democracy rules, in others aristocracy ? ” 9 
~ Assuredly.” ‘‘ And is not this the thing that is 


’ The Greek is stronger—a beastly cad. A common term 
of abuse in the orators. Cf. Aristoph. frogs 465, Theophrast. 
Char, xvii. (Jebb). 

e Cf. 392 c, 394 B, 424 c, Meno 78 c, Euthydem. 295 c, 
Gorg. 451 a õxalws vmodauBdves, * you take my meaning 
fairly.” Forcomplaints of unfair argument cf. 340 D, Charm. 
166 c, Meno 80 a, Theaetet. 167 E, Gorg. 461 B-C, 482 £. 

’ This is the point. Thrasymachus is represented as 
challenging assent before explaining his meaning, and 
Socrates forces him to be more explicit by jocosely putting 
a perverse interpretation on his words. imilarly in Gorg. 
451 £, 453 B, 489 D, 490 c, Laws T14 c. To the misunder- 
standing of such dramatic passages is due the impression 
of hasty readers that Plato is a sophist. 

” These three forms of government are mentioned by 
Pindar, Pyth. ii. 86, Aeschin. In Ctes.6. See 445 D, Whib- 
ley, Greek Oligarchies, and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62. 
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strong and has the mastery? in each—the ruling 
party ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And each form of govern- 
ment enacts the laws with a view to its own advantage, 
a democracy democratic laws and tyranny autocratic 
and the others likewise, and by so legislating they 
proclaim that the just for their subjects is that which 
is for their—the rulers’—advantage and the man 
who deviates ? from this law they chastise as a law- 
breaker and a wrongdoer. This, then, my good sir, 
is what I understand as the identical principle of 
justice that obtains in all states—the advantage 
of the established government. This I presume 
you will admit holds power and is strong, so that, 
if one reasons rightly, it works out that the just is 
the same thing everywhere, ¢ the advantage of the 
stronger.” “ Now,” said I, “I have learned your 
meaning, but whether it is true or not I have to try 
to learn. The advantageous, then, is also your 
reply, Thrasymachus, to the question, what is the 
just-though you forbade me to give that answer. 
But you add thereto that of the stronger. “A 
trifling addition? perhaps you think it,” he said. 
“Tt is not yet clear ¢ whether it is a big one either ; 
but that we must inquire whether what you say is 
true, is clear. For since I too admit that the just 


chap. ii.: “We only conceive of the State as something 
equiv alent to the class in occupation of the executive govern- 
ment ” ete. 

; Thrasy machus makes it plain that he, unlike Meno (71 £), 
Euthyphro (5 ff.), Laches (191 £), Hippias (Hipp. Maj. 286 ff.), 
and even Theactetus (146 c-p) at first, understands the nature 
of a definition. 

4 Cf. Laches 182 c. 

e For the teasing or challenging repetition cf. 394 B, 470 
B-C, 487 E, 493 a, 500 B, 505 D, 514 B, 517 c, 523 a, 527 cC, 
Lysis 203 B, Soph. OF. 327. 
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is something that is of advantage *—but you are for 
making an addition and affirm it to be the advantage 
of the stronger, while I don’t profess to know,’ we 
must pursue the inquiry. “ Inquire away,” he said. 

XII. “I will do so,” said I. «Tell me, then ; you 
affirm also, do you not, that obedience to rulers is 
just?” “T do? « May I ask whether the rulers in 
the various states are infallible ¢ or capable sometimes 
of error?” “ Surely,” he said, “ they are liable to 
err.” “Then in their attempts at legislation they 
enact some laws rightly and some not rightly, do 
they not?” “So Í suppose.” “ And by rightly 
we are to understand for their advantage, and by 
wrongly to their disadvantage ? Do you mean that 
or not?” “That.” “ But whatever they enact 4 
must be performed by their subjects and is justice ? ” 
" Of course.” “ Then on your theory it is just not 
only to do what is the advantage of the stronger but 
also the opposite, what is not to his advantage.” 
“ What’s that you’re saying ? °” he replied. “ What 
you yourself are saying,’ I think. Let us consider 
it more closely. Have we not agreed that the rulers 
in giving orders to the ruled sometimes mistake their 
own advantage, and that whatever the rulers enjoin 
it is Just for the subjects to perform? Was not that 


3 Cf. supra 338 £ and Theaetet. 177 D. 

° Ti Aévyers sú; is rude. See Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 
1174. The suspicion that he js being refuted makes Thrasy- 
machus rude again. But of. Huthydem. 290 £. 

’ Cf. Berkeley, Divine Visual Language, 13: “ The con- 
clusions are yours as much as mine, for you were led to 
them by your own concessions.” See on 334 p, Ale. I. 112- 
113. Ona misunderstanding of this passage and 344 x, 
Herbert Spencer (Data of Ethics, § 19) bases the statement 
that Plato (and Aristotle), like Hobbes, made state enact- 
ments the source of right and wrong. 
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admitted?” “I think it was,” he replied. “ Then 
you will have to think,@ I said, that to do what is dis- 
advantageous to the rulers and the stronger has been 
admitted by you to be just in the case when the 
rulers unwittingly enjoin what is bad for themselves, 
while you affirm that it is just for the others to do 
what they enjoined. In that way does not this con- 
clusion inevitably follow, my most sapient? Thrasy- 
machus, that it is just to do the very opposite ¢ of what 
you say? For it is in that case surely the dis- 
advantage of the stronger or superior that the 
inferior are commanded to perform.” “Yes, by Zeus, 
Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “ nothing could be 
more conclusive.” ‘‘ Of course,” said Cleitophon, 
breaking in, “if you are his witness.” 4 “ What need 
is there of a witness?” Polemarchus said. “ Thrasy- 
machus himself admits that the rulers sometimes 
enjoin what is evil for themselves and yet says that 
it is just for the subjects to do this.” “ That, 
Polemarchus, is because Thrasymachus laid it down 
that it is just to obey the orders® of the rulers.” 
“ Yes, Cleitophon, but he also took the position 
that the advantage of the stronger is just. And 
after these two assumptions he again admitted that 
the stronger sometimes bid the inferior and their 
subjects do what is to the disadvantage of the rulers. 
And from these admissions the just would no more 
be the advantage of the stronger than the contrary.” 
“ O well,” said Cleitophon, “‘ by the advantage of the 
superior he meant what the superior supposed to be 
lawful authority, and of disdain for a people or state that 
takes orders from another. Cleitophon does not apprehend 
the argument and, thinking only of the last clause, reaffirms 


(he definition in the form “it is just to do what rulers bid.” 
Polemarchus retorts: ‘* And (I was right,) for he (also). ..” 
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for his advantage. This was what theinferior had todo, 
and that this is the just was his position.” “ Thatisn’t 
what he said,” replied Polemarchus. “ Never mind, 
Polemarchus,”’ said I, “but if that is Thrasymachus’s 
present meaning, let us takeit from him“in that sense. 

“ XIV. So tell me, Thrasymachus, was this what 
you intended to say, that the just is the advantage 
of the superior as it appears to the superior whether 
it really is or not? Are we to say this was your 
meaning? ” “ Not in the least,” he said ;® “ do you 
suppose that I call one who is in error a superior when 
he errs?” “I certainly did suppose that you meant 
that,” I replied, “ when you agreed that rulers are 
not infallible but sometimes make mistakes.” “ That 
is because you argue like a pettifogger, Socrates. 
Why, to take the nearest example, do you call one 
who is mistaken about the sick a physician in respect 
of his mistake or one who goes wrong in a calculation 
a calculator when he goes wrong and in respect of 
this error? Yet that is what we say literally—we 
say that the physician ° erred and the calculator and 
the schoolmaster. But the truth, I take it, is, that 
each of these in so far as he is that which we 
entitle him never errs; so that, speaking precisely, 
since you are such a stickler for precision,’ no crafts- 


substitute an abstraction or an ideal for the concrete man 
we must do so consistently. Cf. modern debates about the 
“economic man.” 

e€ For the idea cf. Rousseau’s Emile, i.: “On me dira... que 
les fautes sont du médecin, mais que la médicine en elle-même 
est infaillible. A la bonne heure: mais qu’elle vienne donc sans 
le médecin.” Lucian, De Parasito 54, parodies this reasoning. 

4 For the invidious associations of axp:Boroyia (1) in money 
dealings, (2) in argument, cf. Aristot. Met. 995 a 11, Cratyl. 
415 a, Lysias vii. 12, Antiphon B 3, Demosth. xxiii. 148, 
Timon in Diog. Laert. ii. 19. 
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man errs. For it is when his knowledge abandons 
him that he who goes wrong goes wrong—when he 
isnot acraftsman. So that no craftsman, wise man, 
or ruler makes a mistake then when he is a ruler, 
though everybody would use the expression that 
the physician made a mistake and the ruler erred. 
It is in this loose way of speaking, then, that you 
must take the answer I gave you a little while ago. 
But the most precise statement is that other, that 
the ruler in so far forth as ruler does not err, and not 
erring he enacts what is best for himself, and this 
the subject must do, so that, even as I meant from 
the start, I say the just is to do what is for the 
advantage of the stronger.” 

AV. “So then, Thrasymachus, ’’ said I,“ my manner 
of argument seems to you pettifogging ? ” “ It does,” 
he said. “ You think, do you, that it was with 
malice aforethought and trying to get the better of 
you unfairly that I asked that question ? ” “ I don’t 
think it, I know it,” he said, “ and you won’t make 
anything by it, for you won't get the better of me 
by stealth and, failing stealth, you are not of the force 
to beat me in debate.” “ Bless your soul,” said I, 
= I wouldn't even attempt such a thing. But that 
nothing of the sort may spring up between us again, 
define in which sense you take the ruler and stronger. 
Do you mean the so-called ruler? or that ruler in 
the precise sense of whom you were just now telling 
us, and for whose advantage as being the superior 
it will be just for the inferior to act?” “ I mean 
the ruler in the very most precise sense of the word,” 
he said. “ Now bring on against this your cavils 
and your shyster’s tricks if you are able. I ask 
no quarter. But you'll find yourself unable.” 
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“ Why, do you suppose,” I said, “ that I am so mad 
as to try to beard a lion” and try the pettifogger on 
Thrasymachus ? ” “ You did try it just now,” he 
said, “ paltry fellow though you be.” è “Something 
too much“ of this sort of thing,” said I. ‘ But tell 
me, your physician in the precise sense of whom you 
were just now speaking, is he a moneymaker, an 
earner of fees, or a healer of the sick ? And remember 
to speak of the physician who is really such.” ‘A 
healer of the sick,” he replied. ‘* And what of the 
pilot—the pilot rightly so called—is he a ruler of 
sailors or a sailor?” “ A ruler of sailors.” ‘‘ We 
don't, I fancy, have to take into account the fact that 
he actually sails in the ship, nor is he to be de- 
nominated a sailor. For it is not in respect of his 
sailing that he is called a pilot but in respect of his 
art and his ruling of the sailors.” ‘‘ True,” he said. 
“ Then for each of them @ is there not a something 
that is for his advantage?” ‘‘ Quite so.” ‘‘ And 
is it not also true,” said I, “ that the art naturally 
exists for this, to discover and provide for each his 
advantage ? ©” “ Yes, for this.” ‘‘Is there, then, 
for each of the arts any other advantage than to be 
as perfect as possible*?”’ “What do you mean by 


does not understand what is meant by saying that the art 
(=the artist gua artist) has no interest save the perfection 
of its (his) own function. Socrates explains that the body 
by its very nature needs art to remedy its defects (Herod. 
i. 32, Lysis 217 B). But the nature of art is fulfilled in its 
service, and it has no other ends to be accomplished by 
another art and so on ad infinitum. It is idle to cavil and 
emend the text, because of the shift from the statement 
(341 D) that art has no interest save its perfection, to the 
statement that it needs nothing except to be itself (342 a-s). 
The art and the artist qua artist are ideals whose being by 
hypothesis is their perfection. 
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that question Pp Just as if,” I said, “ you should 
ask me whether it is enough for the a to be the 
body or whether it stands in need of something else, 
I would rejiy. “ By all means it stands in “need. 
That is the reason why the art of medicine has now 
been invented, because the body is defective and 
such defect is unsatisfactory. To provide for this, 
then, what is advantageous, that is the end for which 
the art was devised.’ Do you think that would be 
a correct answer, or not?” “ Correct,” he said. 
“ Bat how about this? Is the medical art itself 
defcctive or faulty, or has any other art any need of 
some virtue, quality, or execlience—as the eyes of 
vision, the ears of hearing, and for this reason is 
there need of some art over them that will consider 
and provide what is advantageous for these very 
ends-——does there exist in the art itself some defect 
and does each art require another art to consider its 
advantage and is there need of still another for the 
considering art and so on ad infinitum, or will the art 
look out for its own advantage | ? Or is it a fact that 
it needs neliier itself nor another art to consider its 
advantage and provide against its deficiency ? For 
there is no defect or error at all that dwells in any 
art. Nor does it befit an art to seek the advantage 
of anything else than that of its object. But the art 
itself is free from all harm and admixture of evil, and 
is right so long as each art is precisely and entirely 
that which it is. And consider the matter in that 
en: : : amar a 
precise ' way of speaking. Is it so or not? It 
appears to be so,” he said. “ Then medicine,” said I, 
‘does not consider the advantage of medicine but of 
the body?” “ Yes.” “Nor horsemanship of horse- 
manship but of horses, nor does any other art look out 
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for itself—for it has no need—but for that of which 
it is the art.” “So it seems,” he replied. ‘ But 
surely,* Thrasymachus, the arts do hold rule and are 
stronger than that of which they are the arts.” He 
conceded this but it went very hard. “ Then no 
art considers or enjoins? the advantage of the stronger 
but every art that of the weaker which is ruled by it.” 
This too he was finally brought to admit though he 
tried to contest it. But when he had agreed—‘ Can we 
deny, then,” said I, “ that neither does any physician 
in so far as he is a physician seek or enjoin the 
advantage of the physician but that of the patient ? 
For we have agreed that the physician, ‘ precisely ’ 
speaking, is a ruler and governor of bodies and not 
a money-maker. Did we agree on that?” He 
assented. ‘ And so the ‘precise’ pilot is a ruler of 
sailors, not a sailor ? ” That was admitted. ‘‘ Then 
that sort of a pilot and ruler will not consider and 
enjoin the advantage of the pilot but that of the sailor 
whose ruler heis.” He assented reluctantly. “Then,” 
said I, “ Thrasymachus, neither does anyone in any 
office of rule in so far as he is a ruler consider and 
enjoin his own advantage but that of the one whom 
he rules and for whom he exercises his craft, and he 
keeps his eyes fixed on that and on what is advan- 
tageous and suitable to that in all that he says and 
does.” 

XVI. When we had come to this point in the dis- 


for half a page. Art is virtually science, as contrasted with 
empiric rule of thumb, and Thrasymachus’s infallible rulers 
are of course scientific. “ Ruler” is added lest we forget the 
analogy between political rule and that of the arts. Cf. 
Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 244, Laws 875 c. 

° It is not content with theoretic knowledge, but like other 
arts gives orders to achieve results. Cf. Politicus 260 a, c. 
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cussion and it was apparent to everybody that his 
formula of justice had suffered a reversal of form, 
Thrasymachus, instead of replying,? said, “ Tell me, 
Socrates, have you got a nurse?” “ What do you 
mean?” said I. “ Why didn’t you answer me 
instead of asking such a question?” “ Because,” he 
said, ‘‘she lets her little © snotty’ run about drivel- 
ling? and doesn’t wipe your face clean, though you 
need it badly, if she can’t get you to know® the 
difference between the shepherd and the sheep.” 
“And what, pray, makes you think that?” 
said I. “ Because you think that the shepherds 
and the neat-herds are considering the good of 
the sheep and the cattle and fatten and tend 
them with anything else in view than the good of 
their masters and themselves; and by the same token 
you seem to suppose that the rulers in our cities, I 
mean the real rulers,? differ at all in their thoughts 
of the governed from a man’s attitude towards his 
sheep ¢ or that they think of anything else night and 
day than the sources of their own profit. And you 


(1) of stupidity, (2) as a type of the minor ills of the flesh. 
Horace, Sat. i. 4. 8, ii. 2. 76, Epictet. i. 6. 30 A@AN ai uúča 
LOU péoudt. 

¢ Literally, ‘if you don’t know for her.” For the ethical 
dative cf. Shakes. Taming of the Shrew, 1. ii. 8 ** Knock me 
here soundly.” Not to know the shepherd from the sheep 
seems to be proverbial. “Shepherd of the people,” like 
“survival of the fittest,” may be used to prove anything in 
ethics and politics. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 
431, Xen. Mem. iii. 2. 1, Sueton. Vit. Tib. 32; and my note 
in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 298. 

4 ‘Thrasymachus’s real rulers are the bosses and tyrants. 
Socrates’ true rulers are the true kings of the Stoics and 
Ruskin, the true shepherds of Ruskin and Milton. 

e Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1203 wpéBar’ éddws, Herrick, ** Kings 
ought to shear, not skin their sheep.” 
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are so far out? concerning the just and justice and 
the unjust and injustice that you don’t know that 
justice and the just are literally ® the other fellow’s 
good °—the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, 
but a detriment that is all his own of the subject 
who obeys and serves; while injustice is the contrary 
and rules those who are simple in every sense of the 
word and just, and they being thus ruled do what is 
for his advantage who is the stronger and make him 
happy by serving him, but themselves by no manner 
of means. And you must look at the matter, my 
simple-minded Socrates, in this way : that the just 
man always comes out at a disadvantage in his 
relation with the unjust. To begin with, in their 
business dealings in any joint undertaking of the 
two you will never find that the just man has the 
advantage over the unjust at the dissolution of the 
partnership but that he always has the worst of it. 
Then again, in their relations with the state, if there 
are direct taxes or contributions to be paid, the Just 
man contributes more from an equal estate and the 
other less, and when there is a distribution the one 
gains much and the other nothing. And so when 
each holds office, apart from any other loss the just 


400 £, Laws 679 c, Thucyd. iii. 83. Cf. in English the con- 
nexion of “silly” with selig, and in Italian, Leopardi’s 
bitter comment on dabbenaggine (Pensieri xxvi.), 

° Justice not being primarily a self-regarding virtue, like 
prudence, is of course another’s good. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
1130 a 3; 1134 b 5. Thrasymachus ironically accepts the 
formula, adding the cynical or pessimistic comment, ** but 
one’s own harm,” for which see 392 s, Eurip. Heracleid. 1-5, 
and Isocrates’ protest (viii. 32). Bion Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 48) 
wittily defined beauty as “ the other fellow’s good”; which 
recalls Woodrow Wilson's favourite limerick, and the 
definition of business as “‘ l'argent des autres,” 
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man must count on his own affairs% falling into dis- 
order through neglect, while because of his justice 
he makes no profit from the state, and thereto he wil] 
displease his friends and his acquaintances by his 
unwillingness to serve them unjustly. But to the 
unjust man all the opposite advantages accrue. I 
mean, of course, the one I was just speaking of, the 
man who has the ability to overreach ona large scale. 
Consider this type of man, then, if you wish to judge 
how much more profitable it is to him personally to 
be unjust than to be just. And the easiest way of 
all to understand this matter will be to turn to the 
most consummate form of injustice which makes the 
man who has done the wrong most happy and those 
who are wronged and who would not themselves will- 
ingly do wrong most miserable. And this is tyranny, 
which both by stealth and by force takes away what 
belongs to others, both sacred and profane, both 
private and public, not little by little but at one 
swoop.’ For each several part of such wrongdoing 
the malefactor who fails to escape detection is fined 
and incurs the extreme of contumely ; for temple- 
robbers, kidnappers, burglars, swindlers, and thieves 
are the appellations of those who commit these 
several forms of injustice. But when in additien to 
the property of the citizens men kidnap and enslave 
the citizens themselves, instead of these opprobrious 


reipub, ger. 13) cited by Godwin (Political Justice) in the 
form: “God forbid that I should sit upon a bench of justice 
where my friends found no more favour than my enemies.” 
Democr. (fr. 266 Diels) adds that the just ruler on laying 
down his office is exposed to the revenge of wrongdoers with 
whom he has dealt severely. 

> The order of words dramatically expresses Thrasy- 
machus’s excitement and the sweeping success of the tyrant. 
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names they are pronounced happy and blessed 4 not 
only by their fellow-citizens but by all who hear the 
story of the man who has committed complete and 
entire injustice.’ For it is not the fear of doing € but 
of suffering wrong that calls forth the reproaches of 
those who revile injustice. Thus, Socrates, injustice 
on a sufficiently large scale is a stronger, freer, and 
more masterful thing than justice, and, as I said in 
the beginning, it is the advantage of the stronger 
that is the just, while the unjust is what profits a 
man’s self and is for his advantage.” 

XVII. After this Thrasymachus was minded to 
depart whenlike a bathman he had poured hisspeech 
in a sudden flood over our ears. But the company 
would not suffer him and were insistent that he should 
remain and render an account of what he had said. 
And I was particularly urgent and said, “ I am sur- 
prised at you, Thrasymachus ; after hurling ¢ such a 
doctrine at us, can it be that you propose to depart 
without staying to teach us properly or learn your- 
self whether this thing is so or not? Do you think 
it isa small matter / that you are attempting to deter- 
mine and not the entire conduct of life that for each 
of us would make living most worth while?” “ Well, 
do I deny it?9 ” said Thrasymachus. “ You seem to,” 
said I, “ or else? to care nothing for us and so feel no 
Ancient Athens, p. 134. For the metaphor cf. 536 B, Lysis 
204 D, Aristoph. JVasps 483. ‘*Sudden,”’ lit. “all at once.” 

e Cf. Eurip. Alcestis 680 où Badwy otrws ärme 

‘ Socrates reminds us that a serious moral issue is involved 
in all this word-play. So 352 D, Gorg. 492 c, 500 c, Laches 
185 a. Cf. infra 377 B, 578 c, 608 B. 

? Plainly a protesting question, ‘‘ Why, do I think other- 
wise? ” Cr supra 339 D. 


* For the impossibility of J. and C.’s “or rather ” see my 
note in 4.J.P. vol. xiii. p. 234. 
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concern whether we are going to live worse or better 
lives in our ignorance of what you affirm that you 
know. Nay, my good fellow, do your best to make 
the matter clear to us also: it will be no bad invest- 
ment? for you—any benefit that you bestow on such 
a company as this. For I tell you for my part that 
I am not convinced, neither do I think that injustice 
is more profitable è than justice, not even if one gives 
it free scope and does not hinder it of its will.¢ But, 
suppose, Sir, a man to be unjust and to be able to 
act unjustly either because he is not detected or can 
maintain it by violence, all the same he does not 
convince me that it is more profitable than justice. 
‘Now it may be that there is someone else among us 
who feels in this way and that I am not the only one, 
Persuade us, then, my dear fellow, convince us satis- 
factorily that we are ill advised in preferring justice 
to injustice.” “ And how am I to persuade you?” e 
he said. “If you are not convinced by what I just 
how was saying, what more can I do for you? Shall 
I take the argument and ram’ it into your head ? ” 
~ Heaven forbid!” I said, “ don’t do that. But in 
the first place when you have said a thing stand by 
it,? or if you shift your ground change openly and 
don't try to deceive us. But, as it is, you see, 
Thrasymaclius—let us return to the previous ex- 
amples—you see that while you began by taking the 
physician in the true sense of the word, you did not 
he cannot supply brains to understand it. Cf. Gorg. 489 c, 
499 ny Meno T5 pv. 

7 The language is idiomatic, and the metaphor of a nurse 
feeding a baby, Aristoph. Ecel. 716, is rude. Cf. Shakespeare, 
“Hie crams these words into my ears against the stomach of 
my sense.” 

” Cf. Socrates’ complaint of Callieles’ shifts, Gorg. 499 B-c, 
but cf. supra 334 E, 310 B-C. 73 
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think fit afterwards to be consistent and maintain 
with precision the notion of the true shepherd, but 
you apparently think that he herds his sheep in his 
quality of shepherd, not with regard to what is best 
for the sheep, but as if he were a banqueter about to 
be feasted with regard to the good cheer or again 
with a view to the sale of them, as if he were a 
money-maker and not a shepherd. But the art of 
the shepherd ° surely is concerned with nothing else 
than how to provide what is best for that over which 
it is Set, since its own affairs, its own best estate, are 
surely sufficiently provided for so long as it in nowise 
fails of being the shepherd’s art. And in like manner 
I supposed that we just now were constrained to 
acknowledge that every form of rule ® in so far as it 
is rule considers what is best for nothing else than 
that which is governed and cared for by it, alike in 
political and private rule. Why, do you think that 
the rulers and holders of office in our cities—the 
true rulers ‘—willingly hold office and rule?” “I 
don't think,” he said, “ I know right well they do.” 
XVIII. “ But what of other forms of rule, Thrasy- 
machus? Do you not perceive that no one chooses of 
his own will to hold the office of rule, but they demand 
pay, which implies that not to them will benefit accrue 
from their holding office but to those whom they 
rule? For tell me this: we ordinarily say, do we 
not, that each of the arts is different from others 


> Aristotle’s despotic rule over slaves would seem to be 
an exception (Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 245). But 
that too should be for the good of the slave; infra 590 D. 
€ See on 343 sB, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102a8. The new point 
that good rulers are reluctant to take office is discussed to 
347 £, and recalled later, 520 p. See Newman, l.c. pp. 244- 
245, Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27. 1. 
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because its power or function is different? And, 
my dear fellow, in order that we may reach some 
result, don't answer counter to your real belief.” ” 
“ Well, yes,’ he said, “ that is what renders it 
different.” ‘‘ And does not each art also yield us 
benefit ? that is peculiar to itself and not general,’ as 
for example medicine health, the pilot’s art safety 
at sea, and the other arts similarly ? ” ‘“* Assuredly.” 
“ And does not the wage-earner’s art yield wage? 
For that is its function. Would you identify medicine 
and the pilot’s art? Or if you please to discriminate 
‘precisely ° as you proposed, none the more if a pilot 
regains his health because a sea voyage is good for 
him, no whit the more, I say, for this reason do 
you call his art medicine, do you?” “ Of course 
not, he said. “ Neither, I take it, do you call wage- 
earning medicine if a man earning wages is in 
health.” “Surely not.” *“ But what ofthis? Do you 
call medicine wage-earning, if a man when giving 
treatment earns wages ? ” “No,” he said. “ And did 
we not agree that the benefit derived from each art is 
peculiar toit?” “So beit,” hesaid. “ Any common 
or general benefit that all craftsmen receive, then, 
they obviously derive from their common use of some 
further identical thing.” * It seems so,” he said. 
“ And we say that the benefit of earning wages 
accrues to the craftsmen from their further exercise 
of the wage-earning art.” He assented reluctantly. 


be the specific service of any of them, but must pertain to 
the special art picdwrixy. This refinement is justified by 
Thrasymachus’s original abstraction of the infallible crafts- 
man as such. It has also this much moral truth, that the 
good workman, as Ruskin says, rarely thinks first of his 
pay, and that the knack of getting well paid does not 
always go with the ability todo the work well. See Aristotle 
on xpnuariorixy, Pol, i. 3 (1253 b 14). 
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“ Then the benefit, the receiving of wages does not 
accrue to each from his own art. But if we are to 
consider it ‘ precisely ’ medicine produces health but 
the fee-earning art the pay, and architecture a house 
but the fee-earning art accompanying it the fee, and 
so with all the others, each performs its own task and 
benefits that over which it is set, but unless pay is 
added to it is there any benefit which the craftsman 
receives from the craft? ” “Apparently not,” he said. 
“ Does he then bestow no benefit either when he 
works for nothing? ” “ PN say he does.” “ Then, 
Thrasymachus, is not this immediately apparent, that 
no art or office provides what is beneficial for itself 
—but as we said long ago it provides and enjoins 
what is beneficial to its subject, considering the ad- 
vantage of that, the weaker, and not the advantage 
of the stronger? That was why, friend Thrasymachus, 
I was just now saying that no one of his own will 
chooses to hold rule and office and take other people’s 
troubles? in hand to straighten them out, but every- 
body expects pay for that, because he who is to 
exercise the art rightly never does what is best for 
himself or enjoins it when he gives commands accord- 
ing to the art, but what is best for the subject. 
That is the reason, it seems, why pay è? must be pro- 
vided for those who are to consent to rule, either in 
the form of money or honour or a penalty if they 
refuse.” 

XIX. “ What do you mean by that, Socrates?” 
said Glaucon. “ The two wages I recognize, but the 
penalty you speak of and described as a form of wage 
I don't understand.” “Then,” said I,“ you don’t 


e Plato habitually explains metaphors, abstractions, and 
complicated definitions in this dramatic fashion. Cf. 352 e, 
377 a, 413 a, 429 c, 438 B, 510 B. 
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understand the wages of the best men for the sake 
of which the finest spirits hold office and rule when 
they consent to do so. Don’t you know that to be 
covetous of honour and covetous of money is said to 
be and is a reproach?” “I do,” he said. ‘ Well, 
then,” said I, “ that is why the good are not willing 
to rule either for the sake of money or of honour. 
They do not wish to collect pay openly for their 
service of rule and be styled hirelings nor to take it 
by stealth from their office and be called thieves, 
nor yet for the sake of honour, for they are 
not covetous of honour. So there must be imposed 
some compulsion and penalty to constrain them 
to rule if they are to consent to hold office. That is 
perhaps why to seek office oneself and not await 
compulsion is thought disgraceful. But the chief 
penalty is to be governed by someone worse® if 
a man will not himself hold office and rule. It is 
from fear of this, as it appears to me, that the better 
sort hold office when they do, and then they go to it 
not in the expectation of enjoyment nor as to a 
good thing,’ but as to a necessary evil and because 
they are unable to turn it over to better men 
than themselves or to their like. For we may ven- 
ture to say that, if there should be a city of good 
men ĉ only, immunity from office-holding would be as 
eagerly contended for as office is now,@ and there it 


* The paradox suggests Spencer’s altruistic competition 
and Archibald Marshall’s Upsidonia. Cf. infra 521 a, 586c, 
Isoc. vii. 24, xii. 145; Mill, On Representative Government, - 


p. 56: “The good despot . . . can hardly be imagined as 
consenting to undertake it unless as a refuge from intolerable 
evils;’ ibid. p. 200: ‘ Until mankind in general are of 


opinion with Plato that the proper person to be entrusted 
with power is the person most unwilling to accept it.” 
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would be made plain that in very truth the true 
ruler does not naturally seek his own advantage but 
that of the ruled ; so that every man of understand- 
ing would rather choose to be benefited by another 
than to be bothered with benefiting him. This point 
then I by no means concede to Thrasymachus, that 
justice is the advantage of the superior. But that 
we will reserve for another occasion.* A far weightier 
matter seems to me Thrasymachus’s present state- 
ment, his assertion that the life of the unjust man is 
better than that of the just. Which now do you 
choose, Glaucon ? ” said I, “ and which seems to you 
to be the truer statement?” ‘ That the life of the 
just man is more profitable, I say,” he replied. “ Did 
you hear,” said I, “ all the goods that Thrasymachus 
just now enumerated for the life of the unjust man?” 
“ I heard,” he said, “ but I am not convinced.” 
“ Do you wish us then to try to persuade him, 
supposing we can find a way, that what he says is 
not true?” “ Of course I wish it,” he said. “If 
then we oppose è him in a set speech enumerating in 
turn the advantages of being just and he replies and 
we rejoin, we shall have to count up and measure the 
goods listed in the respective speeches and we shall 
forthwith be in need of judges to decide between 
us. But if, as in the preceding discussion, we come 
to terms with one another as to what we admit in 
the inquiry, we shall be ourselves both judges and 


method of balancing pros and cons in set speeches and anti- 
thetic enumerations. Cf. Herod. viii. 83, the dcaddéers (Diels, 
Vorsokratiker ii. pp. 334-345), the choice of Heracles (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1), and the set speeches in Euripides. With this 
method the short question and answer of the Socratic dia- 
lectic is often contrasted. Cf. Protag. 329 a, 334-335, Gorg. 
461-462, also Gorg. 471 ©, Cratyl. 437 D, Theaetet. 171 a. 
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pleaders.”” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘‘ Which method 
do you like best ?”’ said I. “ This one,” he said. 
XX. “Come then, Thrasymachus,” I said, “go back 
to the beginning and answer us. You affirm that per- 
fect and complete injustice is more profitable than 
justice that is complete.’ ‘I affirm it,” he said, 
“ and have told you my reasons.” ‘ Tell me then 
how you would express yourself on this point about 
them. You call one of them, I presume, a virtue 
and the other a vice?” ‘‘ Of course.” “Justice 
the virtue and injustice the vice?” “ It is likely, 
you innocent, when I say that injustice pays and 
Justice doesn’t pay.” “ But what then, pray?” 
“ The opposite,” he replied. “ What! justice vice ? ” 
“ No, but a most noble simplicity ® or goodness of 
heart.” “Then do you call injustice badness of 
heart?” “ No, but goodness of judgement.” “ Do 
you also, Thrasymachus, regard the unjust as in- 
telligent and good?” “ Yes, if they are capable of 
complete injustice, he said, “‘ and are able to sub- 
ject to themselves cities and tribes of men. But you 
probably suppose that I mean those who take purses. 
There is profit to be sure even in that sort of thing,” 
he said, “ if it goes undetected. But such things are 
not worth taking into the account, but only what I 
just described.” “I am not unaware of your mean- 
ing in that,” I said; “ but this is what surprised me,° 


e Socrates understands the theory, and the distinction 
between wholesale injustice and the petty profits that are 
not worth mentioning, but is startled by the paradox that | 
injustice will then fall in the category of virtue and wisdom. 
Thrasymachus affirms the paradox and is brought to self- 
contradiction by a subtle argument (349-350 c) which may 
pass as a dramatic illustration of the game of question and 
answer. Cf. Introd. p. x. 
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that you should range injustice under the head 
of virtue and wisdom, and justice in the opposite 
class.” “‘ Well, I do so class them,” he said. “ That,” 
said I, “is a stiffer proposition,” my friend, and if 
you are going as far as that it is hard to know 
what to answer. For if your position were that in- 
justice is profitable yet you conceded it to be vicious 
and disgraceful as some other? disputants do, there 
would be a chance for an argument on conventional 
principles. But, as it is, you obviously are going to 
affirm that it is honourable and strong and you will 
attach to it all the other qualities that we were 
assigning to the just, since you don’t shrink from 
putting it in the category of virtue and wisdom.”’ 
< You are a most veritable prophet,” he replied. 
“ Well,” said I, ‘ I mustn’t flinch from following out 
the logic of the inquiry, so long as I conceive you to 
be saying what you think. For now, Thrasymachus, 
I absolutely believe that you are not ‘ mocking’ us 
but telling us your real opinions about the truth.?” 
“ What difference does it make to you,” he said, 
“ whether I believe it or not? Why don’t you test 
the argument?” “No difference,” said I, ‘ but 
here is something I want you to tell me in addition 
to what you have said. Do you think the just man 
would want to overreach® or exceed another just 


° In pursuance of the analogy between the virtues and the 
arts the moral idea ràcovečia (overreaching, getting more 
than your share; see on 359 c) is generalized to include 
doing more than or differently from. English can hardly 
reproduce this. Jowett’s Shakespearian quotation (King 
John tv. ii. 28), 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness, 


though apt, only illustrates the thought in part. 
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man?” “ By no means,” he said; “ otherwise he 
would not be the delightful simpleton that he is.” 
“ And would he exceed or overreach or go beyond 
the just action?” “ Not that either,” he replied. 
“ But how would he treat the unjust man— 
would he deem it proper and just to outdo, over- 
reach, or go beyond him or would he not?” “ He 
would,” he said, “ but he wouldn’t be able to.” 
“ That is not my question,” I said, “ but whether it 
is not the fact that the just man does not claim or 
wish to outdo the just man but only the unjust?” 
“ That is the case,” he replied. “ How about the 
unjust then? Does he claim to overreach and outdo 
the just man and the just action?” ‘‘ Of course,” 
he said, “ since he claims to overreach and get the 
better of everything.” “ Then the unjust man will 
overreach and outdo also both the unjust man and the 
unjust action, and all his endeavour will be to get 
the most in everything for himself.” “ That is so.” 

XXI. “ Let us put it in this way, I said; “ the 
just man does not seek to take advantage of his like 
but of his unlike, but the unjust man of both.” “ Ad- 


mirably put,” he said. “ But the unjust man is in- 
telligent and good and the just man neither.” “That, 
too, is right,” he said. “ Is it not also true,” I said, 


“that the unjust man is like the intelligent and 
good and the just man is not?” *“ Of course,” he 
said, “ being such he will be like to such and the 
other not.” “ Excellent. Then each is such? as that 
to which he is like.” “ What else do you suppose ? ” 


however, argues that since the just man is like the good 
craftsman in not overreaching, and the good craftsman is 
good, therefore the just man is good. The conclusion is 
sound, and the analogy may have a basis of psychological 
truth; but the argument is a verbal fallacy. 
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he said. “ Very well, Thrasymachus, but do you 
recognize that one man is a musician and another 
unmusical? ” “I do.” “ Which is the intelligent 
and which the unintelligent ?’’ ‘‘ The musician, I 
presume, is the intelligent and the unmusical the 
unintelligent.” “ And is he not good in the things 
in which he is intelligent > and bad in the things in 
which he is unintelligent? ” “ Yes.” “ And the 
same of the physician?” “ The same.” “ Do you 
think then, my friend, that any musician in the 
tuning of a lyre would want to overreach ° another 
musician in the tightening and relaxing of the strings 
or would claim and think fit to exceed or outdo him ? ” 
“Ido not.” “ But would he the unmusical man? ” 
“Of necessity,” he said. “ And how about the 
medical man? In prescribing food and drink would 
he want to outdo the medical man or the medical 
procedure?” “Surely not.” ‘ But he would the un- 
medical man?” “Yes.” ‘Consider then with regard 
to all® forms of knowledge and ignorance whether 
you think that anyone who knows would choose to 
do or say other or more than what another who 
knows would do or say, and not rather exactly what 
his like would do in the same action.” “ Why, 
perhaps it must be so,” he said, “in such cases.” 
* But what of the ignorant man—of him who does 
not know ? Would he not overreach or outdo equally 
the knower and the ignorant?” “It may be.” 
~ But the one who knows is wise?” ‘I'll say so.” 
< And the wise is good?” “ PH say so.” ‘Then 
he who is good and wise will not wish to overreach 


two terms help the double meaning. Cf. Laws 691 a meor- 
EXTELY TOY VÓUWY. 
* Generalizing from the inductive instances. 
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his like but his unlike and opposite.” “ It seems so,” 
he said. “ But the bad man and the ignoramus will 
overreach both like and unlike? ” “ So it appears.” 
“ And does not our unjust man, Thrasymachus, over- 
reach both unlike and like? Did you not say that ? ” 
“I did,” he replied. ‘‘ But the just man will not 
overreach his like but only his unlike?” “ Yes.” 
“Then the just man is like the wise and good, and 
the unjust is like the bad and the ignoramus.” “ It 
seems likely.” “But furthermore we agreed that 
each is such as that to which he is like.” “ Yes, we 
did.” “ Then the just man has turned out4 on our 
hands to be good and wise and the unjust man bad 
and ignorant.” 

A XII. Thrasymachus made all these admissions not 
as | now lightly narrate them, but with much baulk- 
ing and reluctance è and prodigious sweating, it being 
summer, and it was then I beheld what I had never 
seen before—Thrasymachus blushing.© But when we 
did reach our conclusion that justice is virtue and 
wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance, ‘‘ Good,” 
said I, “let this be taken as established.? But we 
were also affirming that injustice is a strong and 
potent thing. Don’t you remember, Thrasymachus ? ”’ 
“IT remember,” he said; “but I don’t agree with 
what you are now saying either and I have an answer 
to it, but if I were to attempt to state it, I know 
very well that you would say that I was delivering 
a harangue.? Either then allow me to speak at such 


to share in the discussion but finally nods an ironical assent 
to everything that Socrates says. SoCallicles in Gorg. 510 4. 
e This is really a reminiscence of such passages as Theaetet. 
162 D, Protag. 336 B, Gorg. 482 c, 494 D, 513 a ff.,519 D. The 
only justification for it in the preceding conversation is 

348 A-B. 
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length as I desire, or, if you prefer to ask questions, 
go on questioning and I, as we do for old wives? telling 
their tales, will say “ Very good’ and will nod assent 
and dissent.” “ No, no,” said I, “ not counter to 
your own belief.” “ Yes, to please you,” he said, 
“since you don’t allow me freedom of speech. And 
yet what more do you want?” “ Nothing, indeed,” 
said I; “ but if this is what you propose to do, do 
it, and I will ask the questions.” ‘‘ Ask on, then.” 
“ This, then, is the question I ask, the same as before, 
so that our inquiry may proceed in sequence. What 
is the nature of injustice as compared with justice ? 
For the statement made, I believe, was that injustice 
is a more potent and stronger thing than justice. 
But now,” I said, “ if justice is wisdom and virtue, it 
will easily, I take it, be shown to be also a stronger 
thing than injustice, since injustice is ignorance—no 
one could now fail to recognize that—but what I 
want is not quite so simple ¢ as that. I wish, Thrasy- 
machus, to consider it in some such fashion as this. 
A city, you would say, may be unjust and try 
to enslave other cities unjustly, have them enslaved 
and hold many of them in subjection.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
he said; “and this is what the best state will 
chiefly do, the state whose injustice is most com- 
plete.” “ I understand,” I said, “ that this was your 
view. But the point that I am considering is this: 
whether the city that thus shows itself superior to 
another will have this power without- justice or 
whether she must of necessity combine it with jus- 
tice.” “‘If,4”’ he replied, “ what you were just now 
because but in spite of his injustice and by virtue of some 


saving residue of justice. 
4 Thrasymachus can foresee the implications of either 


theory. 
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saying holds good, that justice is wisdom, with jus- 
tice ; if itis as I said, with injustice.” ‘‘ Admirable, 
Thrasymachus,” I said; “you not only nod assent 
and dissent, but give excellent answers.” ‘I am 
trying to please you,” he replied. 

XXII. “ Very kind of you. But please me in one 
thing more and tell me this : do you think that a city,? 
an army, or bandits, or thieves, or any other group that 
attempted any action in common, could accomplish 
anything if they wronged one another?” “ Certainly 
not,’ said he. “ But if they didn’t, wouldn’t they 
be more likely to?” “ Assuredly.” ‘‘ For factions, 
Thrasymachus, are the outcome of injustice, and 
hatreds and internecine conflicts, but justice brings 
oneness of mind and love. Is it not so?” ‘‘So be 
it,’ he replied, “ not to differ from you.” “ That is 
good of you, my friend; but tell me this: if it is 
the business of injustice to engender hatred wherever 
it is found, will it not, when it springs up either 
among freemen or slaves, cause them to hate and be 
at strife with one another, and make them incapable 
of effective action in common?” “ By all means.” 
Suppose, then, it springs up between two, will they 
not be at outs with and hate each other and be 
enemies both to one another and to the just?” “They 
will,” he said. “ And then will you tell me that if 


Kroll i. 20 expands this idea. Dante (Convivio 1. xii.) 
attributes to the Philosopher in the fifth of the ethics the 
saying that even robbers and plunderers love justice. Locke 
(Human Understanding i. 3) denies that this proves the 
principles of justice innate: ‘*They practise them as rules 
of convenience within their own communities,” ete. Cf. 
further Isoc. xii. 226 on the Spartans, and Plato, Protag. 
322 B, on the inconveniences of injustice in the state of 
nature, 7dtKovuv ad\AnAous. 
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injustice arises in one “it will lose its force and function 
or will it none the less keep it?” ‘‘ Have it that it 
keeps it,” he said. “ And is it not apparent that its 
force is such that wherever it is found in city, family, 
camp, or in anything else, it first renders the thing 
incapable of co-operation with itself owing to faction 
and difference, and secondly an enemy to itself ® and 
to its opposite in every case, the just? Isn’t that 
so?” ` By all means.” “Then in the individual too, 
I presume, its presence will operate all these effects 
which it is its nature to produce. It will in the first 
place make him incapable of accomplishing anything 
because of inner faction and lack of self-agreement, 
and then an enemy to himself and to the just. Isit 
not so?” “Yes.” “ But, my friend, the gods too € 
are just.” “Have it that they are,” he said. “ So 
to the gods also, it seems, the unjust man will be 
hateful, but the just man dear.” “ Revel in your 
discourse,’ he said, “ without fear, for I shall not 
oppose you, so as not to offend your partisans 
here.” “ Fill up the measure of my feast,? then, 
and complete it for me,” I said, “ by continuing 
to answer as you have been doing. Now that 


moral ideal. So Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1179 a24, proves that 
the gopos being likest God is @eogidéoraros. Cf. Democ. fr, 
217 D. potvor Oeopiňées Gros ExOpdv rò Gécxetvs infra 382 E, 
612 £, Phileb. 39 £, Laws 716 pv. The“ enlightened ” Thrasy- 
machus is disgusted at this dragging in of the gods. Cf. 
Theaetet. 162 D Beots Te eis rò uésov dyorres. He is reported 
as saying (Diels p. 544. 40) that the gods regard not human 
affairs, else they would not have overlooked the greatest of 
goods, Justice, which men plainly do not use. 

“ éstidoews keeps up the image of the feast of reason. Cf, 
354 a-B, Lysis 211 c, Gorg. 522 a, Phaedr. 227 B, and Tim. 
17 4, from which perhaps it became a commonplace in Dante 
and the Middle Ages. 
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the just appear to be wiser and better and more 
capable of action and the unjust incapable of any 
common action, and that if we ever say that any 
men who are unjust have vigorously combined to 
put something over, our statement is not altogether 
true, for they would not have kept their hands from 
one another if they had been thoroughly unjust, but 
it is obvious that there was in them some justice 
which prevented them from wronging at the same 
time one another too as well as those whom they 
attacked ; and by dint of this they accomplished 
whatever they did and set out to do injustice only 
half corrupted @ by injustice, since utter rascals com- 
pletely unjust are completely incapable of effective 
action—all this I understand to be the truth, and 
not what you originally Jaid down. But whether it 
is also true ? that the just have a better life than the 
unjust and are happier, which is the question we 
afterwards proposed for examination, is what we 
now have to consider. It appears even now that 
they are, I think, from what has already been said. 
But all the same we must examine it more carefully.¢ 
For it is no ordinary * matter that we are discussing, 
but the right conduct of life.” ‘‘ Proceed with your 
inquiry,” he said. “ I proceed,” said I. “ Tell me 
then—would you say that a horse has a specific work ê 
or function?” “ I would.” “ Would you be willing 
its specific function. See Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. 
p. 301, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 48. The following 
argument is in a sense a fallacy, since it relies on the double 
meaning of life, physical and moral (cf. 445 B and Cratyl. 
399 D) and on the ambiguity of eô rpdrrev, “ fare well” and 
“do well.” The Aristotelian commentator, Alexander, anim- 


adverts on the fallacy. For épyov cf. further Epictet. Dis. 
i 4. 11, Max. Tyr. Dis. ii. 4, Musonius, apud Stob. 117. 8, 


Thompson on Meno 90 £, Plato, Laws 896 D, Phaedr. 246 xz. 
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to define the work of a horse or of anything else to 
be that which one can do only with it or best with 
it?” “I don’t understand,” he replied. ‘ Well, 
take it this way: is there anything else with which 
you can see except the eyes?” “ Certainly not.” 
< Again, could you hear with anything but ears?” 
* By no means.” “ Would you not rightly say that 
these are the functions of these (organs)?” “By all 
means.” “ Once more, you could use a dirk to trim 
vine branches and a knife and many other instru- 
ments.” “ Certainly.” “ But nothing so well, I take 
it, as a pruning-knife fashioned for this purpose.” 
“ That is true.” ‘‘ Must we not then assume this to 
be the work or function of that? ” “ We must.” 
XXIV. “ You will now, then, I fancy, better appre- 
hend the meaning of my question when I asked whether 
that is not the work of a thing which it only or it better 
than anything else can perform.” ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“ Ido understand, and agree that the work of anything 
is that.” “ Very good,” said 1. “ Do you not also 
think that there is a specific virtue or excellence of 
everything for which a specific work or function is 
appointed? Let us return to the same examples. 
The eyes we say have a function ? ” “ They have.” 
` Is there also a virtue of the eyes?” ‘ There is.” 
“ And was there not a function of the ears?’ “ Yes.” 
“ And so also a virtue ? ” “ Also a virtue.” “ And 
what of all other things? Is the case not the same?” 
“The same.” “Take note now. Could the eyes 
possibly fulfil their function well if they lacked their 
own proper excellence and had in its stead the 
defect? ” “ How could they?” he said; “for I 
presume you meant blindness instead of vision.” 
< Whatever,” said I, “ the excellence may be. For 
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I have not yet come ® to that question, but.am only 
asking whether whatever operates will not do its 
own work well by its own virtue and badly by its 
own defect.” “That much,” he said, “ you may 
safely affirm to be true.” ‘‘ Then the ears, too, if 
deprived of their own virtue will do their work ill ? ” 
~ Assuredly.” “ And do we then apply the same 
principle to all things?” “I think so.” “ Then 
next consider this. The soul, has it a work which 
you couldn't accomplish with anything else in the 
world, as for example, management, rule, delibera- 
tion, and the like, is there anything else than soul 
to which you could rightly assign these and say that 
they were its peculiar work?” ‘‘ Nothing else.” 
“And again life? Shall we say that too is the 
function of the soul?” “ Most certainly,” he said. 
< And do we not also say that there is an excellence 
or virtue of the soul?” ‘‘ We do.” “ Will the soul 
ever accomplish its own work well if deprived of 
its own virtue, or is this impossible ? ” “ It is im- 
possible.” “ Of necessity, then, a bad soul will 
govern and manage things badly while the good 
soul will in all these things do well.” “Of necessity.” 
“ And did we not agree that the excellence or virtue 
of soul is justice and its defect injustice?” ‘ Yes, 
we did.” “ The just soul and the just man then 
will live well and the unjust ill? ” “So it appears,” 
he said, “ by your reasoning.” ‘‘ But furthermore, 
he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he who 
does not the contrary.” ‘‘ Of course.” “ Then the 
just is happy and the unjust miserable.” ‘So be 
(English ed.), ii. p. 70. It does not seriously affect the 
validity of the argument, for it is used only as a rhetorical 
confirmation of the implication that xaxds dipxew, ete. = 


misery and the reverse of happiness. 
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it,” he said. “ But it surely does not pay to be 
miserable, but to be happy.” “ Of course not.” 
< Never, then, most worshipful Thrasymachus, can 
injustice be more profitable than justice.” “ Let this 
complete your entertainment, Socrates, at the festival 
of Bendis.” “ A feast furnished by you, Thrasy- 
machus,” I said, “ now that you have become gentle 
with me and are no longer angry.” I have not dined 
well, however—by my own fault, not yours. But just 
as gluttons ® snatch at every dish that is handed along 
and taste it before they have properly enjoyed the 
preceding, so I, methinks, before finding the first 
object of our inquiry—what justice is—let go of that 
and set out to consider something about it, namely 
whether it is vice and ignorance or wisdom and virtue ; 
and again, when later the view was sprung upon us 
that injustice is more profitable than justice I could 
not refrain from turning to that from the other topic. 
So that for me the present outcome of the discussion ° 
is that I. know nothing. For if I don’t know what 
the just is,¢ I shall hardly know whether it is a virtue 
or not, and whether its possessor is or is not happy.” 


° Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. p. 4, n. 1, argues that diaddyou 
here means “inquiry” (Erörterung), not the dialogue with 
Thrasymachus. 

“ For the profession of ignorance at the close of a Socratic 
dialogue cf. Charm. 175 a-b, Lysis 222 p-8, Protag. 361 A-B, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 2.39. Cf. also Introd. p. x. 

* Knowledge of the essence, or definition, must precede 
discussion of qualities and relations. Cf. Meno 71 B, 86 D-E, 
Laches 190 B, Gorg. 448 E. 
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I. When I had said this 1 supposed that I was done 
with the subject, but it all turned out to be only a 
prelude. For Glaucon, who is always an intrepid, 
enterprising spirit in everything, would not on this 
occasion acquiesce in Thrasymachus’s abandonment 4 
of his case, but said, ‘‘ Socrates, is it your desire to 
seem to have persuaded us or really to persuade us 
that it is without exception better to be just than 
unjust? ” “ Really,” I said, “ if the choice rested 
with me.” “Well, then, you are not doing what you 
wish. For tell me: do you agree that there is a 
kind of good è which we would choose to possess, not 
from desire for its after effects, but welcoming it for 
iisownsake? As, for example, joy and such pleasures 
as are harmless¢ and nothing results from them after- 
wards save to have and to hold the enjoyment.” “I 


and of possessions (Laws 697 B, 727-729) or as the first 
Alcibiades puts it (131) the self, the things of the self, and 
other things. 

e Plato here speaks of harmless pleasures, from the point 
of view of common sense and prudential morality. Cf. Tim. 
59 D duetauéAnrov nédovnv, Milton’s 

Mirth that after no repenting draws. 


But the Republic (583 n) like the Gorgias (493 5-494. c) knows 
the more technical distinction of the Philebus (42 c ff., 53 c ff.) 
between pure pleasures and impure, which are conditioned 
by desire and pain. 
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recognize that kind,” said I. “ And again a kind that 
we love both for its own sake and for its consequences,” 
such as understanding,? sight, and health?* For these 
I presume we welcome for both reasons.” “ Yes,” 
I said. “ And can you discern a third form of good 
under which falls exercise and being healed when 
sick and the art of healing and the making of money 
generally ? For of them we would say that they are 
laborious and painful yet beneficial, and for their 
own sake we would not accept them, but only for the 
rewards and other benefits that accrue from them.” 
< Why yes,” I said, “ I must admit this third class 
also. But what of it?” “ In which of these classes 
do you place justice ? ” he said. “In my opinion, 
I said, “ it belongs in the fairest class, that which a 
man who is to be happy must love both for its own 
sake and for the results.” “Yet the multitude,” he 
said, “ do not think so, but that it belongs to the 
toilsome class of things that must be practised for 
the sake of rewards and repute due to opinion but 
that in itself is to be shunned as an affliction,” 

II. “I am aware,”’ said I, “ that that is the general 
opinion and Thrasymachus has for some time been 
disparaging it as such and praising injustice. But I, 
it seems, am somewhat slow to learn.” “ Come 
now, he said, “ hear what I too have to Say and see 
if you agree with me. For Thrasymachus seems to 
me to have given up to you too soon, as if he were a 
serpent? that you had charmed, but I am not yet satis- 


e Plutarch (1040 c) says that Chrysippus censured Plato 
for recognizing health as a good, but elsewhere Plato ex- 
plicitly says that even health is to be disregarded when the 
true interests of the soul require it. 

4 For Plato’s fondness for the idea of knew cf. The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, note 500. 
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fied with the proof that has been offered about justice 
and injustice. For what I desire is to hear what 
each of them is and what potency and effect it has 
in and of itself dwelling in the soul,* but to dismiss 
their rewards and consequences. ‘This, then, is what 
I propose to do, with your concurrence. I will renew 
the argument of Thrasymachus and will first state 
what men say is the nature and origin of justice ; 
secondly, that all who practise it do so reluctantly, 
regarding it as something necessary © and not as a 
good; and thirdly, that they have plausible grounds 
for thus acting, since forsooth the life of the unjust 
man is far better than that of the just man—as 
they say ; though I, Socrates, don’t believe it. Yet 
I am disconcerted when my ears are dinned by 
the arguments of Thrasymachus and innumerable 
others. But the case for justice, to prove that 
it is better than injustice, I have never yet heard 
stated by any as I desire to hear it. What I desire 
is to hear an encomium on justice in and by 
itself. And I think I am most likely to get that 
from you. For which reason I will lay myself out 
in praise of the life of injustice, and in so speaking 
will give you an example of the manner in which I 
desire to hear from you in turn the dispraise of 
injustice and the praise of justice. Consider whether 
my proposal pleases you.” ‘ Nothing could please 
me more, said I; “for on what subject would a man 
of sense rather delight to hold and hear discourse 
again and again?” “ That is excellent,” he said; 
< and now listen to what I said would be the first topic 


Introd. x-xi, and Gorg. 511 B, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 
279 B, and my paper on the interpretation of the Timaeus, 
A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 403-404. 
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—the nature and origin of justice. By nature,* they 
say, to commit injustice is a good and to suffer it is 
an evil, but that the excess of evil in being wronged 
is greater than the excess of good in doing wrong. 
So that when men do wrong and are wronged by one 
another and taste of both, those who lack the power 
to avoid the one and take the other determine that 
itis for their profit to make a compact with one another 
neither to commit nor to suffer injustice ; and that 
this is the beginning of legislation and of covenants 
between men, and that they name the commandment 
of the law the lawful and the just, and that this is 
the genesis and essential nature of Justice—a com- 
promise between the best, which is to do wrong with 
impunity, and the worst, which is to be wronged and 
be impotent to get one’s revenge. Justice, they tell 
us, being mid-way between the two, is accepted and 
approved, not as a real good, but as a thing honoured 
in the lack of vigour to do injustice, since anyone 
who had the power to do it and was in reality 
‘a man’ would never make a compact with anybody 
neither to wrong nor to be wronged ; for he would 
be mad. The nature, then, of justice is this and such 
as this, Socrates, and such are the conditions in 
which it originates, according to the theory. 

III. “ But as for the second point, that those who 
practise it do so unwillingly and from want of power to 
commit injustice—we shall be most likely to appre- 
hend that if we entertain some such supposition as 


social contract, he implies that conventional Justice is an 
agreement of the weak devised to hold the strong in awe 
(Gorg. 492 c), and Glaucon here affirms that no really strong 
man would enter into any such agreement. The social 
contract without the immoral application is also suggested 
in Protag. 322 8. Cf. also Crito 50 c, f. 
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this in thought: if we grant to each, the just and the 
unjust, licence and power to do whatever he pleases, 
and then accompany them in imagination and see 
whither his desire will conduct each. We should then 
catch the just man in the very act of resorting to the 
same conduct as the unjust man because of the self- 
advantage which every creature by its nature pursues 
as a good, while by the convention of law @ it is forcibly 
diverted to paying honour to‘ equality.’® The licence 
that I mean would be most nearly such as would result 
from supposing them to have the power which men say 
oncecame tothe ancestor of Gyges the Lydian.° They 
relate that he was a shepherd in the service of the ruler 
at that time of Lydia, and that after a great deluge of 
rain and an earthquake the ground opened andachasm 
appeared in the place where he was pasturing; and 
they say that he saw and wondered and went down 
into the chasm; and the story goes that he beheld 
other marvels there and a hollow bronze horse with 
little doors, and that he peeped in and saw a corpse 
within, as it seemed, of more than mortal stature, 
and that there was nothing else but a gold ring on 
its hand, which he took off and went forth. And 
when the shepherds held their customary assembly 
to make their monthly report to the king about the 


modern philologians has tried to classify the Greek sophists 
as distinctly partisans of véuos or dicots. It cannot be done. 
Cf. my unsigned review of Alfred Benn in the New York 

Nation, July 20, 1899, p. 57. d Cf. Gorg. 508 a. 
¢ So manuscripts and Proclus. There are many emenda- 
tions which the curious will find in Adam’s first appendix to 
this book. Herod. i. 8-13 tells a similar but not identical 
story of Gyges himself, in which the magic ring and many 
other points of Plato’s tale are lacking. On the whole 
legend cf. the study of Kirby Flower Smith, 4.J.P. vol. 

xxiii. pp. 261-282, 361-387, and Frazer’s Paus. iii. p. 417. 
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flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. So as he 
sat there it chanced that he turned the collet of the 
ring towards himself, towards the inner part of his 
hand, and when this took place they say that he 
became invisible * to those who sat by him and they 
spoke of him as absent; and that he was amazed, 
and again fumbling with the ring turned the collet 
outwards and so became visible. On noting this he 
experimented with the ring to see if it possessed 
this virtue, and he found the result to be that when he 
turned the collet inwards he became invisible, and 
when outwards visible; and becoming aware of this, 
he immediately managed things so that he became 
one of the messengers who went up to the king, and 
on coming there he seduced the king’s wife and with 
her aid set upon the king and slew him and possessed 
his kingdom. If now there should be two such rings, 
and the just man should put on one and the unjust 
the other, no one could be found, it would seem, of 
such adamantine? temper as to persevere in Justice 
and endure to refrain his hands from the possessions 
of others and not touch them, though he might with 
impunity take what he wished even from the market- 
place, and enter into houses and lie with whom he 
pleased, and slay and loose from bonds whomsoever 
he would, and in all other things conduct himself 
among mankind as the equal of a god.¢ And in so 
acting he would do no differently from the other man, 
but both would pursue the same course. And yet 


> The word is used of the firmness of moral faith in Gorg. 
509 a and Rep. 618 E. 

° to0Geos. ‘The word is a leit-motif anticipating Plato's 
rebuke of the tragedians for their praises of the tyrant. Cf, 
infra 568 a-B. It does not, as Adam suggests, foreshadow 
Plato's attack on the popular theology. 
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this is a great proof, one might argue, that no one 
is just of his own will but only from constraint, in the 
belief that justice is not his personal good, inasmuch 
as every man, when he supposes himself to have the 
power to do wrong, does wrong. For that there is 
far more profit for him personally in injustice than 
in Justice is what every man believes, and believes 
truly, as the proponent of this theory will maintain. 
For if anyone who had got such a licence within his 
grasp should refuse to do any wrong or lay his hands 
on others’ possessions, he would be regarded as most 
pitiable ¢ and a great fool by all who took note of it,® 
though they would praise him ° before one another’s 
faces, deceiving one another because of their fear 
of suffering injustice. So much for this point. 

IV. “ But to come now to the decision? between our 
two kinds of life, if we separate the most completely 
just and the most completely unjust man, we shall 
be able to decide rightly, but if not, not. How, then, 
is this separation to be made? Thus: we must 
subtract nothing of his injustice from the unjust man 
or of his justice from the just, but assume the per- 
fection of each in his own mode of conduct. In the 
first place, the unjust man must act as clever crafts- 
men do: a first-rate pilot or physician, for example, 
feels the difference between impossibilities® and 
possibilities in his art and attempts the one and lets 
the others go; and then, too, if he does happen to 
trip, he is equal to correcting his error. Similarly, 
the unjust man who attempts injustice rightly must 
be supposed to escape detection if he is to be alto- 
gether unjust, and we must regard the man who is 


e Cf. Quint. iv. 5. 17 “recte enim Graeci praecipiunt 
non tentanda quae effici cmnino non possint.” 
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caught asabungler.* For the height of injustice ? is 
to seem just without being so. To the perfectly 
unjust man, then, we must assign perfect injustice 
and withhold nothing of it, but we must allow him, 
while committing the greatest wrongs, to have 
secured for himself the greatest reputation for justice ; 
and if he does happen to trip, we must concede to 
him the power to correct his mistakes by his ability 
to speak persuasively if any of his misdeeds come to 
light, and when force is needed, to employ force by 
reason of his manly spirit and vigour and his provision 
of friends and money ; and when we have set up an 
unjust man of this character, our theory must set 
the just man at his side—a simple and noble man, 
who, in the phrase of Aeschylus, does not wish to 
seem but be good. Then we must deprive him 
of the seeming.” Tor if he is going to be thought 
just he will have honours and gifts because of that 
esteem. We cannot be sure in that case whether 
he is just for Justice sake or for the sake of the 
gifts and the honours. So we must strip him bare 
of everything but justice and make his state the 
opposite of his imagined counterpart. Though doing 
no wrong he must have the repute of the greatest 
injustice, so that he may be put to the test as regards 
justice through not softening because of ill repute 
and the consequences thereof. But let him hold on 
his course unchangeable even unto death, seeming 
all his life to be unjust though being just, that so, 
both men attaining to the limit, the one of injustice, 

e Cf. Thucyd. viii. 24 on the miscalculation of the shrewd 
Chians. 

* As Aristotle sententiously says, pos dé rod mpòs Sétav å 


LavOavev uéAdwy ovK dy Edoiro (Rhet. 1365 b 1, Topics iii. 3. 14). 
¢ For the thought cf. Eurip. Hel. 270-271. 
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the other of justice, we may pass judgement which 
of the two is the happier.” 

V. “Bless me, my dear Glaucon,” said I, “how 
strenuously you polish off each of your two men for 
the competition for the prize asif it were a statue !4”’ 
“To the best of my ability,” he replied, “and if such 
is the nature of the two, it becomes an easy matter, 
I fancy, to unfold the tale of the sort of life that 
awaits each. We must tell it, then; and even if my 
language is somewhat rude and brutal,® you must not 
suppose, Socrates, that it is I who speak thus. but 
those who commend injustice above justice. What 
they will say is this: that such being his disposition 
the just man will have to endure the lash, the rack, 
chains, the branding-iron in his eyes, and finally, 
after every extremity of suffering, he will be crucified,° 
and so will learn his lesson that not to be but to seem 
just is what we ought to desire. And the saying of 
Aeschylus? was, it seems, far more correctly applicable 
to the unjust man. For it is literally true, they will 
say, that the unjust man, as pursuing what clings 
closely to reality, to truth, and not regulating his 
life by opinion, desires not to seem but to be unjust, 


Exploiting the deep furrows of his wit 
From which there grows the fruit of counsels shrewd, 


first office and rule in the state because of his reputa- 
tion for justice, then a wife from any family he 
chooses, and the giving of his children in marriage 
to whomsoever he pleases, dealings and partnerships 
with whom he will, and in all these transactions 
advantage and profit for himself because he has no 
squeamishness about committing injustice; and so 


€ Septem 592-594. 
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they say that if he enters into lawsuits, public or 
private, he wins and gets the better of his opponents, 
and. getting the better,“ is rich and benefits his friends 
and harms his enemies®; and he performs sacrifices 
and dedicates votive offerings to the gods adequately 
and magnificently,’ and he serves and pays court 4 to 
men whom he favours and to the gods far better 
than the just man, so that he may reasonably expect 
the favour of heaven @ also to fall rather to him than 
to the just. So much better they say, Socrates, is 
the life that is prepared for the unjust man from 
gods and men than that which awaits the just.” 

VI. When Glaucon had thus spoken, I had a mind to 
make some reply thereto, but his brother Adeimantus 
said, “ You surely don’t suppose, Socrates, that the 
statement of the case is complete?” “ Why, what 
else?” Isaid. ‘‘ The very most essential point,” said 
he,“ has not been mentioned.” ‘ Then,”’ said I, “ as 
the proverb has it, ‘ Let a brother help a man’ 4—and 
so, if Glaucon omits any word or deed, do you come 
to his aid. Though for my part what he has already 
said is quite enough to overthrow me and incapacitate 
me for coming to the rescue of justice.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
he said, “ but listen to this further point. We must 
set forth the reasoning and the language of the 
opposite party, of those who commend justice and 
dispraise injustice, if what I conceive to be Glaucon’s 
meaning is to be made more clear. Fathers, when 
they address exhortations to their sons, and all 


the respectable morality of the good Cephalus is virtually 
identical with this commercial view of religion. 

e Cf. supra 352 8 and 618 a-s. 

/ adedpos dvdpi mapein. The rhythm perhaps indicates a 
proverb of which the scholiast found the source in Odyssey 
xvi. 97, 
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those who have others in their charge,? urge the 
necessity of being just, not by praising justice itself, 
but the good repute with mankind that accrues froin 
it, the object that they hold before us being that by 
seeming to be just the man may get from the 
reputation office and alliances and all the good things 
that Glaucon just now enumerated as coming to the 
unjust man from his good name. But those people 
draw out still further this topic of reputation. For, 
throwing in good standing with the gods, they 
have no lack of blessings to describe, which they 
afhrm the gods give to pious men, even as the worthy 
Hesiod and Homer? declare, the one that the gods 
make the oaks bear for the just: 


Acorns on topmost branches and swarms of bees on their 
mid-trunks, 


and he tells how the 


Flocks of the fleece-bearing sheep are laden and weighted 
with soft wool, 


and of many other blessings akin to these; and 
similarly the other poet : 


Even as when a good king, who rules in the fear of the 
high gods, 

Upholds justice and right, and the black earth yields him 
her toison, 

Bariey and wheat, and his trees are laden and weighted 
with fair fruits, 

Increase comes to his flocks and the ocean is teeming with 
fishes. 


And Musaeus and his son® have4 a more excellent 


* For the thought of the following cf. Emerson, Compensa- 
tion: **He (the preacher) assumed that judgement is not 
executed in this world; that the wicked are successful: that 
the good are miserable; and then urged from reason and 
scripture a compensation to be made to both parties in the 
next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congrega- 
tion at this doctrine.” 
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song than these of the blessings that the gods 
bestow on the righteous. For they conduct them 
to the house of Hades in their tale and arrange a 
symposium of the saints,® where, reclined on couches 
and crowned with wreaths, they entertain the time 
henceforth with wine, as if the fairest meed of virtue 
were an everlasting drunk. And others extend still 
further the rewards of virtue from the gods. For 
they say that the children’s children® of the pious 
and oath-keeping man and his race thereafter never 
fail. Such and such-like are their praises of justice. 
But the impious and the unjust they bury in mud 4 
in the house of Hades and compel them to fetch water 
in a sieve,’ and, while they still live, they bring them 
into evil repute, and all the sufferings that Glaucon 
enumerated as befalling just men who are thought 
to be unjust, these they recite about the unjust, but 
they have nothing else to say.’ Such is the praise 
and the censure of the just and of the unjust. 

VII. “ Consider further, Socrates, another kind of 
language about justice and injustice employed by both 
laymen and poets. All with one accord reiterate that 
soberness and righteousness are fair and honourable, 
to be sure, but unpleasant and laborious, while licen- 
tiousness and injustice are pleasant and easy to win 
and are only in opinion and by convention disgraceful. 
They say that injustice pays better than justice, 
natorum”’ and opines that Homer took Jl. xx. 308 from 
Orpheus. 

+ Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. i. pp. 56-57, infra 533 D, 
Phaedo 69 c, commentators on Aristoph. Frogs 146. 

e Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 11. 22, and, with an 
allegorical application, Gorg. 493 B. 

7 Plato elsewhere teaches that the real punishment of sin 


is to be cut off from communion with the good. Theaetet. 
176 D-E, Laws 728 B, infra 367 a. 
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for the most part, and they do not scruple to felicitate 
bad men who are rich or have other kinds of power 
and to do them honour in public and private, and to 
dishonour and disregard those who are in any way 
weak or poor, even while admitting that they are 
better men than the others. But the strangest of 
all these speeches are the things they say about the 
gods * and virtue, how so it is that the gods themselves 
assign to many good men misfortunes and an evil 
life, but to their opposites a contrary lot; and begging 
priests ° and soothsayers go to rich men’s doors and 
make them believe that they by means of sacrifices 
and incantations have accumulated a treasure of 
power from the gods ¢ that can expiate and cure with 
pleasurable festivals any misdeed of a man or his 
ancestors, and that if a man wishes to harm an 
enemy, at slight cost he will be enabled to injure 
just and unjust alike. since they are masters of 
spells and enchantments ¢ that constrain the gods to 
serve their end. And for all these sayings they cite 
the poets as witnesses, with regard to the ease and 
plentifulness of vice, quoting : 
Evil-doing in plenty a man shall find for the seeking ; 


Smooth is the way and it lies near at hand and is easy 
to enter ; 


But on the pathway of virtue the gods put sweat from 
the first step,’ 


and a certain long and uphill road. And others cite 


offerings or personal abasement.” Plato, Laws 885 p, 
anticipates Mill. With the whole passage compare the scenes 
at the founding of Cloudcuckootown, Aristoph. Birds 960- 
990, and more seriously the mediaeval doctrine of the 
“ treasure of the church ” and the Hindu tapas. 

4 In Laws 933 p both are used of the victim with ETWOALS, 
which primarily applies to the god. Cf. Lucan, Phars. vi. 492 
and 527, e Hesiod, Works and Days 287-289. 
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Homer as a witness to the beguiling of gods by men, 
since he too said: 


The gods themselves are moved by prayers, 
And men by sacrifice and soothing vows, 
And incense and libation turn their wills 
Praying, whene’er they have sinned and made trans- 


gression. 

And they produce a bushel è? of books of Musaeus and 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and of the 
Muses, as they affirm, and these books they use in 
their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but 
states believe that there really are remissions of 
sins and purifications for deeds of injustice, by means 
of sacrifice and pleasant sport ¢ for the living, and that 
there are also special rites for the defunct, which 
they call functions, that deliver us from evils in that 
other world, while terrible things await those who 
have neglected to sacrifice. 

VIII. “ What, Socrates, do we suppose is the effect 
of allsuch sayings about the esteem in which men and 
gods hold virtue and vice upon the souls that hear 
them, the souls of young men who are quick-witted 
and capable of flitting, as it were, from one expres- 
sion of opinion to another and inferring from them 
all the character and the path whereby a man would 
lead the best life? Such a youth 4 would most likely 
put to himself the question Pindar asks, ‘Is it by 


Alcibiades standing at the crossways of life and debating in 
his mind whether his best chance of happiness lay in accept- 
ing the conventional moral law that serves to police the 
vulgar or in giving rein to the instincts and appetites of his 
own stronger nature. To confute the one, to convince the 
other, became to him the main problem of moral philosophy.” 


Cf. Introd. x-xi; also ‘‘ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
p. 214. 
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justice or by crooked deceit that I the higher tower 
shall scale and so live my life out in fenced and 
guarded security?’ The consequences of my being 
just are, unless I likewise seem so, not assets,“ they 
say, but liabilities, labour and total loss; but if I 
am unjust and have procured myself a reputation 
for justice a godlike life is promised. Then since it 
is ‘the seeming,’ as the wise men? show me, that 
masters the reality ’ and is lord of happiness, to this 
I must devote myself without reserve. For a front 
and a show’ I must draw about myself a shadow- 
outline of virtue, but trail behind me the fox of 
the most sage Archilochus,? shifty and bent on gain. 
Nay, ‘tis objected, it is not easy for a wrong-doer 
always to lie hid. Neither is any other big thing 
facile, we shall reply. But all the same if we expect 
to be happy, we must pursue the path to which the 
footprints of our arguments point. For with a view 
to lying hid we will organize societies and political 
clubs,’ and there are teachers of cajolery? who impart 
the arts of the popular assembly and the court-room. 
So that, partly by persuasion, partly by force, we 
shall contrive to overreach with impunity. But 
against the gods, it may be said, neither secrecy nor 
force can avail. Well, if there are no gods, or they 


° A Pindaric mixture of metaphors beginning with a portico 
and garb, continuing with the illusory perspective of scene- 
painting, and concluding with the crafty fox trailed behind. 

* Cf. Fr. 86-89 Bergk, and Dio Chrysost. Or. 55. 285 R, 
kepoahéay is a standing epithet of Reynard. Cf. Gildersleeve 
on Pind. Pyth. ii. 78. 

° Cf. my review of Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,” Class. Phil., 
1907, vol. ii. p. 235. 

’ Cf. George Miller Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics 
und Lntigation, University of Chicago Dissertation, 1911. 

’ Lit. persuasion. Cf. the definition of rhetoric, Gorg. 453 a. 
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do not concern themselves with the doings of men, 
neither need we concern ourselves with eluding their 
observation.” If they do exist and pay heed, we 
know and hear of them only from such discourses 
and from the poets who have described their pedigrees. 
But these same authorities tell us that the gods 
are capable of being persuaded and swerved from 
their course by ‘sacrifice and soothing vows’ and 
dedications. We must believe them in both or 
neither. And if we are to believe them, the thing 
to do is to commit injustice and offer sacrifice from 
the fruits of our wrong-doing.® For if we are just, 
we shall, it is true, be unscathed by the gods, but we 
shall be putting away from us the profits of injustice ; 
but if we are unjust, we shall win those profits, and, 
by the importunity of our prayers, when we trans- 
gress and sin we shall persuade them and escape 
scot-free. Yes, it will be objected, but we shall be 
brought to judgement in the world below for our un- 
just deeds here, we or our children’s children. ‘Nay, 
my dear sir, our calculating friend ¢ will say, ‘here 
again the rites for the dead 4 have muchefficacy, and the 
absolving divinities, as the greatest cities declare, and 
the sons of gods, who became the poets and prophets ° 
of the gods, and who reveal that this is the truth.’ 
IX. “ On what further ground, then, could we prefer 
justice to supreme injustice? If we combine this 
with a counterfeit decorum, we shall prosper to our 
heart's desire, with gods and men, in life and death, as 
the words of the multitude and of men of the highest 


Sicily, Cic. In C. Verrem actio prima 14 (40), and Plato, 
Laws 906 c-p, Lysias xxvii. 6. 

e His morality is the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras 
or the commercial religion of ‘‘ other-worldliness.” 

t For these rederal cf.365.4. © Or rather ‘‘ mouthpieces.” 
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authority declare. In consequence, then, of all 
that has been said, what possibility is there, Socrates, 
that any man who has the power of any resources 
of mind, money, body, or family should consent to 
honour justice and not rather laugh? when he hears 
her praised ? In sooth, if anyone is able to show the 
falsity of these arguments, and has come to know 
with sufficient assurance that justice is best, he 
feels much indulgence for the unjust, and is not 
angry with them, but is aware that except a man 
by inborn divinity of his nature disdains injustice, 
or, having won to knowledge, refrains from it, no one 
else is willingly just, but that it is from lack of manly 
spirit or from old age or some other weakness? that 
men dispraise injustice, lacking the power to practise 
it. The fact is patent. For no sooner does such 
an one come into the power than he works injustice 
to the extent of his ability. And the sole cause of 
all this is the fact that was the starting-point of this 
entire plea of my friend here and of myself to you, 
Socrates, pointing out how strange it is that of all 
you self-styled advocates of justice, from the heroes 
of old whose discourses survive to the men of the 
present day, not one has ever censured injustice or 
commended justice otherwise than in respect of the 
repute, the honours, and the gifts that accrue from 
each. But what each one of them is in itself, by 
its own inherent force, when it is within the soul of 
the possessor and escapes the eyes of both gods and 
men, no one has ever adequately set forth in poetry 
or prose—the proof that the one is the greatest of all 
evils that the soul contains within itself, while justice 
is the greatest good. For if you had all spoken in 
this way from the beginning and from our youth up 
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had sought to convince us, we should not now be 
guarding against one another’s injustice, but each 
would be his own best guardian, for fear lest by 
working injustice he should dwell in communion 
with the greatest of evils.* This, Socrates, and 
perhaps even more than this, Thrasymachus and 
haply another might say in pleas for and against 
justice and injustice, inverting their true potencies, 
as I believe, grossly. But I—for I have no reason 
to hide anything from you—am laying myself out to 
the utmost on the theory, because I wish to hear 
its refutation from you. Do not merely show us by 
argument that justice is superior to injustice, but 
make clear to us what each in and of itself does to 
its possessor, whereby the one is evil and the other 
good. But do away with the repute of both, as 
Glaucon urged. For, unless you take away from 
either the true repute and attach to each the false, 
we shall say that it is not justice that you are praising 
but the semblance, nor injustice that you censure, 
but the seeming, and that you really are exhorting 
us to be unjust but conceal it, and that you are at 
one with Thrasymachus in the opinion that justice 
is the other man’s good,’ the advantage of the 
stronger, and that injustice is advantageous and 
profitable to oneself but disadvantageous to the 
inferior, Since, then, you have admitted that 
justice belongs to the class of those highest goods 
which are desirable both for their consequences and 
still more for their own sake, as sight, hearing, 
intelligence, yes and health too, and all other goods 
that are productive ¢ by their very nature and not by 
opinion, this is what I would have you praise about 
justice—the benefit which it and the harm which 
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injustice inherently works upon its possessor. But 
the rewards and the honours that depend on opinion, 
leave to others to praise. For while I would listen 
to others who thus commended justice and dis- 
paraged injustice, bestowing their praise and their 
blame on the reputation and the rewards of either, 
I could not accept that sort of thing from you unless 
you say I must, because you have passed your entire 
life in the consideration of this very matter. Do 
not, then, I repeat, merely prove to us in argument 
the superiority of justice to injustice, but show us 
what it is that each inherently does to its possessor 
—whether he does or does not escape the eyes of 
gods and men—whereby the one is good and the 
other evil.” 

X. While I had always admired the natural parts of 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, I was especially pleased by 
their words on this occasion, and said: “It was ex- 
cellently spoken of you, sons of the man we know,” 
in the beginning of the elegy which the admirer ° of 
Glaucon wrote when you distinguished yourselves in 
the battle of Megara 4#— 


Sons of Ariston,’ whose race from a glorious sire is 
god-like. 


This, my friends, I think, was well said. For there 
must indeed be a touch of the god-like in your dis- 
position if you are not convinced that injustice is 
preferable to justice though you can plead its case 
in such fashion. And I believe that you are really 
not convinced. I infer this from your general char- 


Some have held that Glaucon and Adeimantus were uncles 
of Flato, but Zeller decides for the usual view that they were 
his brothers. Cf. Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, 4th ed. 1889, p. 392, and 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1873, Hist.-Phil. Kl. pp. 86 ff. 
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acter, since from your words alone I should have 
distrusted you. But the more I trust you the more 
I am at a loss what to make of the matter. I do 
not know how I can come to the rescue. For I 
doubt my ability for the reason that you have not 
accepted the arguments whereby I thought I proved 
against Thrasymachus that justice is better than in- 
justice. Nor yet again do I know how I can refuse 
to come to the rescue. For I fear lest it be actually 
impious to stand idly by when justice is reviled and 
be faint-hearted and not defend her so long as one 
has breath and can utter his voice. The best thing, 
then, is to aid her as best I can.” Glaucon, then, and 
the rest besought me by all means to come to the 
rescue and not to drop the argument but to pursue 
to the end the investigation as to the nature of 
each and the truth about their respective advantages. 
J said then as I thought: “The inquiry we are 
undertaking is no easy one but calls for keen vision, 
as it seems to me. So, since we are not clever 
persons, I think we should employ the method of 
search that we should use if we, with not very keen 
vision, were bidden to read small letters from a 
distance, and then someone had observed that these 
same letters exist elsewhere larger and on a larger 
surface. We should have accounted it a godsend, I 
fancy, to be allowed to read those letters first, and 
then examine the smaller, if they are the same.” 
“ Quite so,” said Adeimantus ; “ but what analogy to 
this do you detect in the inquiry about justice ? ” 
~ I will tell you,” I said: “there is a justice of one 
man, we say, and, I suppose, also of an entire city?” 
" Assuredly,” said he. “ Is not the city larger * than 
the man?” “It is larger,” he said. “Then, per- 
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haps, there would be more Justice in the larger 
object and more easy to apprehend. If it please you, 
then, let us first look for its quality in states, and 
then only examine it also in the individual, looking 
for the likeness of the greater in the form of the 
less.” “ I think that is a good suggestion,” he said. 
“ If, then,” said I, “ our argument should observe 
the origin? of a state, we should see also the origin 
of justice and injustice in it?” “ It may be,” said 
he. ‘‘ And if this is done, we may expect to find 
more easily what we are seeking?” “ Much more.” 
“Shall we try it, then, and go through with it? I 
fancy itis no slight task. Reflect, then.” “ We have 
reflected,’ ” said Adeimantus; “ proceed and don’t 
refuse.” 

XI. “The origin of the city, then,” said I, “in my 
opinion, is to be found in the fact that we do not 
severally suffice for our own needs,? but each of us 
lacks many things. Do you think any other prin- 
ciple establishes the state?” “ No other,” said he. 
“As a result of this, then, one man calling in another 
for one service and another for another, we, being 
in need of many things, gather many into one place 
of abode as associates and helpers, and to this 
dwelling together we give the name city or state, 
dowenot?” “ By all means.” “And between one 
man and another there is an interchange of giving, if 
it so happens, and taking, because each supposes this 
to be better for himself.” “Certainly.” “ Come, 
then, let us create a city from the beginning, in our 
ourselves with a competent store of things needful for such a 
life as our nature doth desire . . . therefore to supply these 
defects . . . we are naturally inclined to seek communion 
and fellowship with others; this was the cause of men uniting 


themselves at first in civil societies.”’ 
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theory. Its real creator, as it appears, will be our 
needs.” “Obviously.” ‘‘ Now the first and chief of 
our needs is the provision of food for existence and 
life.” * ““ Assuredly.” “The second is housing and 
the third is raiment and that sort of thing.” ‘ That 
is so.” “Tell me, then,” said I, ‘ how our city will 
suffice for the provision of all these things. Will 
there not be a farmer for one, and a builder, and 
then again a weaver? And shall we add thereto a 
cobbler and some other purveyor for the needs of 
the body?” *“ Certainly.” “ The indispensable 
minimum of a city, then, would consist of four or 
five men.” “‘ Apparently.” ‘‘ What of this, then? 
Shall each of these contribute his work for the 
common use of all? I mean shall the farmer, who 
is one, provide food for four and spend fourfold time 
and toil on the production of food and share it with 
the others, or shall he take no thought for them and 
provide a fourth portion of the food for himself alone 
in a quarter of the time and employ the other three- 
quarters, the one in the provision of a house, the 
other of a garment, the other of shoes, and not have 
the bother of associating with other people, but, 
himself for himself, mind his own affairs?’’>® And 
Adeimantus said, “ But, perhaps, Socrates, the former 
way is easier. “ It would not, by Zeus, be at all 
strange, said I; “ for now that you have mentioned 
it, it occurs to me myself that, to begin with, our 
several natures are not all alike but different. One 
man is naturally fitted for one task, and another for 


kind of rhetorical advantage to the expression of the view 
that he intends to reject. In what follows Plato anticipates 
the advantages of the division of labour as set forth in Adam 
Smith, with the characteristic exception of its stimulus to 
new inventions. Cf. Introd. xv. 
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another. Don'tyouthinkso?” “Ido.” “ Again, 
would one man do better working at many tasks or 
one at one?” “One at one,” he said. “ And, fur- 
thermore, this, I fancy, is obvious—that if one lets slip 
the right season, the favourable moment in any task, 
the work is spoiled.” “ Obvious.” “ That, I take it, is 
because the business will not wait upon the leisure of 
the workman, but the workman must attend to it as 
his main affair, and not as a by-work.” “He must 
indeed.” ‘“‘ The result, then, is that more things are 
produced, and better and more easily when one man 
performs one task according to his nature, at the right 
moment, and at leisure from other occupations.” “ By 
all means.” “ Then, Adeimantus, we need more than 
four citizens for the provision of the things we have 
mentioned. For the farmer, it appears, will not make 
his own plough if it is to be a good one, nor his hoe, 
nor his other agricultural implements, nor will the 
builder, who also needs many; and similarly the weaver 
and cobbler.” “True.” “Carpenters, then, and smiths 
and many similar craftsmen, associating themselves 
with our hamlet, will enlarge it considerably.” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “ Yet it still wouldn’t be very large even if 
we should add to them neat-herds and shepherds and 
other herders, so that the farmers might have cattle 
for ploughing,” and the builders oxen to use with the 
farmers for transportation, and the weavers and 
cobblers hides and fleeces for their use.” “It 
wouldn't be a small city, either, if it had all these.” 
“ But further,” said I, “it is practically impossible 
to establish the city in a region where it will not 


a Butcher's meat and pork appear first in the luxurious 
city, 373 c. We cannot infer that Plato was a vegetarian. 
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need imports.” “It is.” “ There will be a further 
need, then, of those who will bring in from some other 
city what it requires.” “ There will.” ‘‘ And again, 
if our servitor goes forth empty-handed, not taking 
with him any of the things needed by those from 
whom they procure what they themselves require, 
he will come back with empty hands, will he not?” 
“ I think so.” “ Then their home production must 
not merely suffice for themselves but in quality and 
quantity meet the needs of those of whom they have 
need.” “It must.” So our city will require more 
farmers and other craftsmen.” “Yes, more.” “And 
also of other ministrants who are to export and import 
the merchandise. These are traders, are they not? ” 
“Yes.” “We shall also need traders, then.” 
“ Assuredly.” “* And if the trading is carried on by 
sea, we shall need quite a number of others who are 
expert in maritime business.” “Quite a number.” 
XII. “ But again, within the city itself how will they 
share with one another the products of their labour ? 
This was the very purpose of our association and 
establishment of a state.” “ Obviously,” he said, 
“by buying and selling.” ` A market-place, then, 
and money as a token? for the purpose of exchange 
will be the result of this.” “ By all means.” * If, 
then, the farmer or any other craftsman taking his 
products to the market-place does not arrive at the 
same time with those who desire to exchange with 
him, is he to sit idle in the market-place and lose 
time from his own work ? ” “ By no means,’ he said, 
“but there are men who see this need and appoint 
themselves for this service—in well-conducted cities 
they are generally those who are weakest? in body 


> Similarly Laws 918-920. 
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and those who are useless for any other task. They 
must wait there in the agora and exchange money 
for goods with those who wish to sell, and goods for 
money with as many as desire to buy.” ‘“ This 
need, then,” said I, “‘ creates the class of shopkeepers 
in our city. Or is not shopkeepers the name we 
give to those who, planted in the agora, serve us 
in buying and selling, while we call those who 
roam from city to city merchants?” “ Certainly.” 
“ And there are, furthermore, I believe, other 
servitors who in the things of the mind are not 
altogether worthy of our fellowship, but whose 
strength of body is sufficient for toil; so they, selling 
the use of this strength and calling the price wages, 
are designated, I believe, wage-earners, are they 
not?” “ Certainly.” “ Wage-earners, then, it seems, 
are the complement that helps to fill up the state.” ¢ 
“I think so.” “Has our city, then, Adeimantus, 
reached its full growth and is it complete?” 
“ Perhaps.” “Where, then, can justice and injustice 
be found in it? And along with which of the con- 
stituents that we have considered does it come into 
the state?” “‘I cannot conceive, Socrates,” he 
said, ` unless it be in some need that those very 
constituents have of one another.” “ Perhaps that 
is a good suggestion, said I; “ we must examine 
it and not hold back. First of all, then, let us 
consider what will be the manner of life of men thus 
provided. Will they not make bread and wine and 
garments and shoes? And they will build themselves 
houses and carry on their work in summer for the 
most part unclad and unshod and in winter clothed 


slaves. Cf. Jesus of Sirach xxxviii. 36 dvev aùrôv ovk 
oikia fhrerat words. So Carlyle, and Shakespeare on Caliban: 
“We cannot miss him ” (Tempest, 1. ii.) 
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and shod sufficiently? And for their nourishment 
they will provide meal from their barley and flour 
from their wheat, and kneading and cooking these 
they will serve noble cakes and loaves on some 
arrangement of reeds or clean leaves, and, reclined 
on rustic beds strewn with bryony and myrtle, they 
will feast with their children, drinking of their wine 
thereto, garlanded and singing hymns to the gods in 
pleasant fellowship, not begetting offspring beyond 
their means lest they fall into poverty or war? ” 
XIII. Here Glaucon broke in: “ No relishes ¢ appar- 
ently, he said, “for the men you describe as feasting.” 
“ True,” said I; “ I forgot that they will also have 
relishes—salt, of course, and olives and cheese; and 
onions and greens, the sort of things they boil in 
the country, they will boil up together. But for 
dessert we will serve them figs and chickpeas and 
beans, and they will toast myrtle-berries and acorns 
before the fire, washing them down with moderate 
potations ; and so, living in peace and health, they 
will probably die in old age and hand on a like life to 
their offspring.” And he said,“ If you were founding 
a city of pigs,” Socrates, what other fodder than this 
would you provide ? ” “ Why, what would you have, 
Glaucon? ” said I. “ What is customary,’ he replied; 
“they must recline on couches, I presume, if they are 
not to be uncomfortable, and dine from tables and 
have made dishes and sweetmeats such as are now 


Glaucon, Plato expresses with humorous exaggeration his 
own recognition of the inadequacy for ethical and social 
philosophy of his idyllic ideal. Cf. Mandeville, Preface to 
Fable of the Bees: 


A golden age must be as free 
For acorns as for honesty. 
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in use.” ‘* Good,” said I, “ I understand. It is 
not merely the origin of acity, it seems, that we 
are considering but the origin of a luxurious city. 
Perhaps that isn’t such a bad suggestion, either. 
For by observation of such a city it may be we could 
discern the origin of justice and injustice in states. 
The true state I believe to be the one we have 
described—the healthy state, as it were. But if it 
is your pleasure that we contemplate also a fevered 
state, there is nothing to hinder. For there are 
some, it appears, who will not be contented with 
this sort of fare or with this way of life; but couches 
will have to be added thereto and tables and other 
furniture, yes, and relishes and myrrh and incense 
and girls* and cakes—all sorts of all of them. And 
the requirements we first mentioned, houses and 
garments and shoes, will no longer be confined to 
necessities,® but we must set painting to work and 
embroidery, and procure gold and ivory and similar 
adornments, must we not?” “Yes,” he said. “Then 
shall we not have to enlarge the city again? For that 
healthy state is no longer sufficient, but we must 
proceed to swell out its bulk and fill it up with a 
multitude of things that exceed the requirements of 
necessity in states, as, for example, the entire class of 
huntsmen, and the imitators, many of them occupied 
with figures and colours and many with music—the 


necessity.” Cf. 369 p “the indispensable minimum of a 
city.” The historical order is: (1) arts of necessity, (2) arts 
of pleasure and luxury, (3) disinterested science. Cf. Critias 
1104, Aristot. Met. 981 b 20. 

€ Onpevral and wiuynral are generalized Platonic categories, 
including much not ordinarily signified by the words. For 
a list of such Platonic generalizations cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, note 500. 
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poets and their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, chorus- 
dancers, contractors 7—and the manufacturers of all 
kinds of articles, especially those that have to do 
with women’s adornment. And so we shall also 
want more servitors. Don’t you think that we shall 
need tutors, nurses wet ? and dry, beauty-shop ladies, 
barbers and yet again cooks and chefs? And we 
shall have need, further, of swineherds; there were 
none of these creatures? in our former city, for we 
had no need of them, but in this city there will 
be this further need; and we shall also require 
other cattle in great numbers if they are to be 
eaten, shall we not?” “Yes.” “ Doctors, too, are 
something whose services ® we shall be much more 
likely to require if we live thus than as before?” 
“ Much.” 

XIV. “ And the territory, I presume, that was then 
sufficient to feed the then population, from being 
adequate will become too small. Is that so or not ? ” 
“It is.” “ Then we shall have to cut out a cantle/ 
of our neighbour's land if we are to have enough for 
pasture and ploughing, and they in turn of ours if 
they too abandon themselves to the unlimited 9 acqui- 
sition of wealth, disregarding the limit set by our 
necessary wants.” “ Inevitably, Socrates.” “ We 


e The rhetoricians of the empire liked to repeat that no 
barber was known at Rome in the first 200 or 300 years of 
the city. 

3 Illogical idiom referring to the swine. Cf. infra 598 c. 

e xpeiars: Greek idiom could use either singular or plural. 
Cf. 410 a; Phaedo 87 c; Laws 630 £. The plural here avoids 
hiatus. 

t Cf. Isocrates iii. 34. 

° Cf. 591 Dd. Natural desires are limited. Luxury and 
unnatural forms of wealth are limitless, as the Greek moralists 
repeat from Solon down. Cf. Aristot. Politics 1257 b 23. 
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shall go to war? as the next step, Glaucon—or what 
will happen?” “ What you say,” he said. “ And we 
are not yet to speak,” said I, “ of any evil or good 
effect of war, but only to affirm that we have further > 
discovered the origin of war, namely, from those 
things from which ¢ the greatest disasters, public and 
private, come to states when they come.” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “Then, my friend, we must still further 
enlarge our city by no small increment, but by a 
whole army, that will march forth and fight it out 
with assailants in defence of all our wealth and the 
luxuries we have just described.” “How so? ” he 
said; “‘ are the citizens themselves? not sufficient for 
that?” “ Not if you,” said I, “ and we all were 
right in the admission we made when we were 
moulding our city. We surely agreed, if you remem- 
ber, that it is impossible for one man to do the work 
of many arts well.” “‘ True,” he said. “ Well, then,” 
said I, ` don’t you think that the business of fighting 
is an art and a profession ? ” “It is indeed,” he 
said. “ Should our concern be greater, then, for the 
cobbler’s art than for the art of war?” “ By no 
means.” ‘‘ Can we suppose,’ then, that while we were 
evolved society in which the ethics of militarism will dis- 
appear. 

> i.e. as well as the genesis of society. 369 B. 

° è Gy: ie. ék rovrwy èt Gy, namely the appetites and the 
love of money. 

4 Cf. 567E ri é; adrddev. In the fourth century “it was 
found that amateur soldiers could not compete with pro- 
fessionals, and war became a trade” (Butcher, Demosth. 
p. 17). Plato arrives at the same result by his principle 
“one man one task”’ (370 a-s). He is not here ‘ making 


citizens synonymous with soldiers” nor “laconizing’’ as 
Adam savs. 
e For the thought of this a fortiori or ex contrario argument 
ef. 421 a. 
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at pains to prevent the cobbler from attempting to 
be at the same time a farmer, a weaver, or a builder 
instead of just a cobbler, to the end that? we might 
have the cobbler’s business well done, and similarly 
assigned to each and every one man one occupation, 
for which he was fit and naturally adapted and at 
which he was to work all his days, at leisure ® from 
other pursuits and not letting slip the right moments 
for doing the work well, and that yet we are in doubt 
whether the right accomplishment of the business of 
war is not of supreme moment? Is itso easy ° that a 
man who is cultivating the soil will be at the same time 
asoldier and one whois practising cobbling or any other 
trade, though no man in the world could make himself 
acompetent expert at draughts or the dice who did not 
practise that and nothing else from childhood? but 
treated it as an occasional business? And are we to 
believe that a man who takes in hand a shield or any 
other instrument of war springs up on that very day 
a competent combatant in heavy armour or in any 
other form of warfare—though no other tool will 
make a man be an artist or an athlete by his taking 
it in hand, nor will it be of any service to those who 
have neither acquired the science of it nor sufficiently 
practised themselves in its use?” “Great indeed,” 
he said, “ would be the value of tools in that case!” 

XV. “ Then,” said I,“ in the same degree that the 
task of our guardians” is the greatest of all, it would 
require more leisure than any other business and the 
greatest science and training.” “I think so,” said he. 

e For the three requisites, science, practice, and natural 
ability cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, note 596, and my paper 
on Dios, Medérn, "Extorjun, Tr. A. Ph. A. vol. xl., 1910. 

t Cf. Thucyd. ii. 40. 

” First mention. Cf. 428 D note, 414 B. A 
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Does it not also require a nature adapted to that 
very pursuit?’ “‘Ofcourse.” “ It becomes our task, 
then, it seems, if we are able, to select which and 
what kind of natures are suited for the guardianship 
of a state.” “ Yes, ours.” “ Upon my word,” said I, 
“it is no light task that we have taken upon our- 
selves. But we must not faint so far as our strength 
allows.” “ No, we mustn’t.” “ Do you think,” said 
I, “ that there is any difference between the nature 
of a well-bred hound for this watch-dog’s work and 
that of a well-born lad?” “ What point have you 
in mind?” “JI mean that each of them must be 
keen of perception, quick in pursuit of what it has 
apprehended,? and strong too if it has to fight it out 
with its captive.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” said he, “ there is 
need of all these qualities.” ‘‘ And it must, further, 
be brave è if it is to fight well.” ‘“‘ Ofcourse.” “And 
will a creature be ready to be brave that is not 
high-spirited, whether horse or dog or anything else ? 
Have you never observed what an irresistible and 
invincible thing is spirit,° the presence of which makes 
every soul in the face of everything fearless and un- 
conquerable? ” “Ihave.” ‘‘ The physical qualities 
of the guardian, then, are obvious.” “Yes.” “ And 
also those of his soul, namely that he must be 
of high spirit.” ‘‘ Yes, this too.” “How then, 
Glaucon,” said I, “ will they escape being savage to 
one another 4 and to the other citizens if this is to be 
their nature?” “ Not easily, by Zeus,” said he. 
“ And yet we must have them gentle to their friends 


4 Cf. Spencer, Psychology § 511: ‘‘Men cannot be kept 
unsympathetic towards external enemies without being kept 
unsympathetic towards internal enemies.” For what follows 
cf. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 44 R., Julian, Or. ii. 86 D. 
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and harsh to their enemies; otherwise they will not 
await their destruction at the hands of others, but 
will be first themselves in bringing it about.” “ True,” 
he said. “ What, then, are we to do?” said I 
“ Where shall we discover a disposition that is at 
once gentle and great-spirited ? For there appears 
to be an opposition? between the spirited type and 
the gentle nature.” “There does.” “ But yet if 
one lacks either of these qualities, a good guardian 
he never can be. But these requirements resemble 
impossibilities, and so the result is that a good 
guardian is impossible.” ‘“ It seems likely,” he said. 
And I was at a standstill, and after reconsidering 
what we had been saying, I said, ‘‘ We deserve to be 
at a loss, my friend, for we have lost sight of the 
comparison that we set before ourselves.? ” “‘ What 
do you mean?” “ We failed to note that there are 
after all such natures as we thought impossible, en- 
dowed with these opposite qualities.” “‘ Where?” 
“ It may be observed in other animals, but especially 
in that which we likened to the guardian. You surely 
have observed in well-bred hounds that their natural 
disposition is to be most gentle to their familiars and 
those whom they recognize, but the contrary to those 
whom they do not know.” “ I am aware of that.” 
“ The thing is possible, then,” said I, “ and it is not 
an unnatural requirement that we are looking for in 
our guardian. ‘ It seems not.” 

XVI. “ And does it seem to you that our guardian- 
to-be will also need, in addition to the being high- 
spirited, the further quality of having the love of 
wisdomin his nature?” ‘‘ Howso?” he said; “I don’t 


> Plato never really deduces his argument from the imagery 
which he uses to illustrate it. 
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apprehend your meaning.” “This too,” said I, “ is 
something that you will discover in dogs and which 
is worth our wonder in the creature.” “ What?” 


“That the sight of an unknown person angers him 
before he has suffered any injury, but an acquaintance 
he will fawn upon though he has never received any 
kindness from him. Have you never marvelled at 
that?” “I never paid any attention to the matter 
before now, but that he acts in some such way is 
obvious.” “ But surely that is an exquisite trait of his 
nature and one that shows a true love of wisdom.*”” 
“In what respect, pray?” “In respect,” said I, 
“that he distinguishes a friendly from a hostile aspect 
by nothing save his apprehension of the one and his 
failure to recognize the other. How, I ask you,’ can 
the love of learning be denied to a creature whose 
criterion of the friendly and the alien is intelligence 
and ignorance?” ‘It certainly cannot,” he said. 
“But you will admit,” said I, “that the love of 
learning and the love of wisdom are the same?” 
“Thesame,” hesaid. ‘‘ Then may we not confidently 
lay it down in the case of man too, that if he is to 
bein some sort gentle to friends and familiars he must 
be by nature a lover of wisdom and of learning ? ” 
“Let us so assume,” he replied. ‘‘ The love of wisdom, 
then, and high spirit and quickness and strength will 
be combined for us in the nature of him who is to 
be a good and true guardian of the state.” “ By 
all means,” he said. ‘‘ Such, then,” I said, “ would 
be the basis of his character. But the rearing of 
and others assume that Plato is satirizing the Cynics, but 
who were the Cynics in 380-370 B.C. ? 

> kairo. môs: humorous oratorical appeal. Cf. 360 c kairo. 

¢ Cf. 343 ©. úrápxo: marks the basis of nature as opposed 


to teaching. 
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these men and their education, how shall we manage 
that? And will the consideration of this topic 
advance us in any way towards discerning what is 
the object of our entire inquiry—the origin of justice 
and injustice in a state—our aim must be to omit 
nothing of a sufficient discussion, and yet not to 
draw it out to tiresome length?” And Glaucon’s 
brother replied, “Certainly, I expect that this in- 
quiry will bring us nearer to that end.” “ Certainly, 
then, my dear Adeimantus,’’ said I, ‘ we must not 
abandon it even if it prove to be rather long.” “ No, 
we must not.” ‘“‘ Come, then, just as if we were 
telling stories or fables and had ample leisure,’ let 
us educate these men in our discourse.” ‘So we 
must.” 

XVII. “What,then,isour education?* Orisit hard 
to find a better than that which long time has dis- 
covered? Which is, I suppose, gymnastics for the 
body ê and for the soul music.” “It is.” “ And shall 
we not begin education in music earlier than in gym- 
nastics?” “‘Ofcourse.” “ And undermusic youinclude 
tales, do you not?” “Ido.” “ And tales are of two 
species, the one true and the other false?” “ Yes.” 
“ And education must make use of both, but first 
of the false?” “ I don’t understand your meaning.” 
“Don’t you understand,” I said, “ that we begin 
by telling children fables, and the fable is, taken as a 


or rulers. Quite unwarranted is the supposition that the 
higher education was not in Plato’s mind when he described 
the lower. Cf. 412 a, 429 v-430 c, 497 cp, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 650. 

å For this conservative argument cf. Politicus 300 B, Laws 
844 a. 

e Qualified in 410c. povotxy is playing the lyre, music, 
poetry, letters, culture, philosophy, according to the context. 

7 A slight paradox to surprise attention. 
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whole, false, but there is truth in it also? And we 
make use of fable with children before gymnastics.” 
" That is so.” “ That, then, is what I meant by 
saying that we must take up music before gym- 
nastics.” “You were right,” he said. “ Do you 
not know, then, that the beginning in every task is 
the chief thing,” especially for any creature that is 
young and tender®? For itis then that it is best 
moulded and takes the impression € that one wishes 
to stamp upon it.” “ Quite so.” “ Shall we, then, 
thus lightly suffer? our children to listen to any 
chance stories fashioned by any chance teachers 
and so to take into their minds opinions for the most 
part contrary to those that we shall think it desirable 
for them to hold when they are grown up?” “ By 
no manner of means will we allow it.” “ We must 
begin, then, it seems, by a censorship over our story- 
makers, and what they do well we must pass and what 
not, reject. And the stories on the accepted list 
we will induce nurses and mothers to tell to the 
children and so shape their souls by these stories far 
rather than their bodies by their hands. But most 
of the stories they now tell we must reject.” ‘‘ What 
sort of stories ? ” he said. “The example of the 
greater stories,” I said, “ will show us the lesser also. 
For surely the pattern must be the same and the 
greater and the less must have a like tendency. 
Don’t you think so?” “I do,” he said; “but I 


¢ Cf. the censorship proposed in Laws 656 c.  Plato’s 
criticism of the mythology is anticipated in part by Euripides, 
Xenophanes, Heracleitus, and Pythagoras. Cf. Décharme, 
Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by James 
Loeb, chap. ii. Many of the Christian Fathers repeated his 
criticism almost verbatim. 
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don't apprehend which you mean by the greater, 
either.” “Those,” I said, “ that Hesiod * and Homer 
and the other poets related to us. These, methinks, 
composed false stories which they told and still tell 
to mankind.” ‘ Of what sort?” he said; “ and 
with what in them do you find fault?” “ With 
that,” I said, “ which one ought first and chiefly to 
blame, especially if the lie is not a pretty one.” 
“What is that? ” “ When anyone images badly in 
his speech the true nature of gods and heroes, like 
a painter whose portraits bear no resemblance to 
his models.” “It is certainly right to condemn 
things like that,” he said; “but just what do we 
mean and what particular things?” “ There is, 
first of all,” I said, “ the greatest lie about the things 
of greatest concernment, which was no pretty 
invention of him who told how Uranus did what 
Hesiod says he did to Cronos, and how Cronos in 
turn took his revenge ; and then there are the doings 
and sufferings of Cronos at the hands of his son. 
Even if they were true I should not think that they 
ought to be thus lightly told to thoughtless young 
persons. But the best way would be to bury them 
in silence, and if there were some necessity? for 
relating them, that only a very small audience 
should be admitted under pledge of secrecy and after 
sacrificing, not a pig,° but some huge and unprocurable 
victim, to the end that as few as possible should have 
heard these tales.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” said he, “ such 
stories are hard sayings.” “ Yes, and they are not 
to be told, Adeimantus, in our city, nor is it to be 
said in the hearing of a young man, that in doing 


Aristoph. Acharn. 747, Peace 374-375 ; Walter Pater, Demeter 
and the Pig. 
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the utmost wrong he would do nothing to surprise 
anybody, nor again in punishing his father’s 4 wrong- 
doings to the limit, but would only be following the 
example of the first and greatest of the gods” 
“ No, by heaven,” said he, “I do not myself think 
that they are fit to be told.” “ Neither must we 
admit at all,” said I,“ that gods war with gods ° and 
plot against one another and contend—for it is not 
true either—if we wish our future guardians to deem 
nothing more shameful than lightly to fall out with 
one another ; still less must we make battles of gods 
and giants the subject for them of stories and 
embroideries,? and other enmities many and manifold 
of gods and heroes toward their kith and kin. But 
if there is any likelihood of our persuading them that 
no citizen ever quarrelled with his fellow-citizen and 
that the very idea of it is an impiety, that is the sort 
of thing that ought rather to be said by their elders, 
men and women, to children from the beginning 
and as they grow older, and we must compel the 
poets to keep close to this in their compositions. 
But Hera’s fetterings* by her son and the hurling 
out of heaven of Hephaestus by his father when he 
was trying to save his mother from a beating, and 
the battles of the gods’ in Homer’s verse are things 


And dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have 
told, and such as our painters set forth in graven sculpture 
to adorn all our sacred rites and holy places. Yes, and in 
the great Panathenaia themselves the Peplus, full of such 
wild picturing, is carried up into the Acropolis—shall we 
say that these things are true, oh Euthyphron, right-minded 
friend? ” 

4 On the Panathenaic méros of Athena. 

e The title of a play by Epicharmus. The hurling of 
Hephaestus, Zl. i. 586-594. 

f Il. xx. 1-74; xxi. 385-513, 
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that we must not admit into our city either wrought 
in allegory ® or without allegory. For the young are 
not able to distinguish what is and what is not 
allegory, but whatever opinions are taken into the 
mind at that age are wont to prove indelible and 
unalterable. For which reason, maybe, we should 
do our utmost that the first stories that they hear 
should be so composed as to bring the fairest lessons 
of virtue to their ears.” 

XVIII. “ Yes, that is reasonable,” he said; “ but if 
again someone should ask us to be specific and say 
what these compositions may be and what are the 
tales, what could we name?” And I replied, “ Adei- 
mantus, we are not poets,® you and I at present, but 
founders of a state. And to founders it pertains to 
know the patterns on which poets must compose 
their fables and from which their poems must not be 
allowed to deviate ; but the founders are not required 
themselves to compose fables.” “ Right,” he said; 
“ but this very thing—the patterns or norms of right 
speech about the gods, what would they be?” 
‘Something like this,’ I said. “ The true quality 
of God we must always surely attribute to him 
whether we compose in epic, melic, or tragic verse.” 
“We must.” “‘ And is not God of course ° good in 
reality and always to be spoken of 4 as such?” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ But further, no good thing is harmful, is 
it?” “I think not.” *“ Can what is not harmful 


the desirability of proclaiming it. The argument proceeds 
by the minute links which tempt to parody. 

Below rò dyaéév, followed by où’ dpa... ò Geds, is in 
itself a refutation of the ontological identification in Plato of 
God and the Idea of Good. But the essential goodness of 
God is a commonplace of liberal and philosophical theology, 
from the Stoics to Whittier’s hymn, “ The Eternal Goodness.” 
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harm?” “ By no means.” “ Can that which does 
not harm do any evil? ?” “ Not that either.” “ But 
that which does no evil would not be cause of any 
evil either ? ” “How could it?” “Once more, is 
the good beneficent ? ” “Yes.” “ Itis the cause, 
then, of welfare?” “Yes.” ‘ Then the good is not 
the cause of all things, but of things that are well it 
is the cause—of things that are ill it is blameless.” 
‘Entirely so,” he said. “ Neither, then, could God,” 
said I,“ since he is good, be, as the multitude say, 
the cause of all things, but for mankind he is the 
cause of few things, but of many things not the 
cause.* For good things are far fewer è? with us than 
evil, and for the good we must assume no other cause 
than God, but the cause of evil we must look for in 
other things and notin God.” “ What you say seems 
to me most true,” he replied. “Then,” said I,“ we 
must not accept from Homer or any other poet the 
folly of such error as this about the gods when he 
says “— 

Two urns stand on the floor of the palace of Zeus and 

are filled with 


Dooms he allots, one of blessings, the other of gifts 
that are evil, 


and to whomsoever Zeus gives of both commingled— 


Now upon evil he chances and now again good is his 
portion, 


but the man for whom he does not blend the lots, 
but to whom he gives unmixed evil— 


Laws than in the Republic. Cf. Laws 896 ©, where the 
Manichean hypothesis of an evil world-soul is suggested. 

¢ Jl, xxiv. 527-532. Plato, perhaps quoting from memory, 
abbreviates and adapts the Homeric quotation. This does 
not justify inferences about the Homeric text. 
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Hunger devouring drives him, a wanderer over the wide 
world, 


nor will we tolerate the saying that 
Zeus is dispenser alike of good and of evil to mortals.” 


XIX. “ But as to the violation of the oaths? and the 
truce by Pandarus, if anyone affirms it to have been 
brought about by the action of Athena and Zeus, we 
will not approve, nor that the strife and contention of 
the gods was the doing of Themis and Zeus; nor again 
must we permit our youth to hear what Aeschylus 
says— 

A god implants the guilty cause in men 
When he would utterly destroy a house, 


but if any poets compose a ‘ Sorrows of Niobe,’ the 
poem that contains these iambics, or a tale of the 
Pelopidae or of Troy, or anything else of the kind, 
we must either forbid them to say that these woes 
are the work of God, or they must devise some 
such interpretation as we now require, and must 
declare that what God did was righteous and good, 
and they were benefited ° by their chastisement. But 
that they were miserable who paid the penalty, and 
that the doer of this was God, is a thing that the 
poet must not be suffered to say; if on the other 
hand he should say that for needing chastisement 
the wicked were miserable and that in paying the 
penalty they were benefited by God, that we must 
allow. But as to saying that God, who is good, 
cf. Theognis 405, Schmidt, Ethik d. Griechen, i. pp. 235 and 
247, and Jebb on Soph. Antig. 620-624. 

e Plato’s doctrine that punishment is remedial must apply 
to punishments inflicted by the gods. Cf. Protag. 324 B, 
Gorg. 478 E, 480 a, 505 B, 525 B, infra 590 a-B. Yet there 
are some incurables. Cf. infra 615 E. 
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becomes the cause of evil to anyone, we must con- 
tend in every way that neither should anyone assert 
this in his own city if it is to be well governed, nor 
anyone hear it, neither younger nor older, neither 
telling astory in metre or without metre; for neither 
would the saying of such things, if they are said, be 
holy, nor would they be profitable to us or concordant 
with themselves.” “I cast my vote with yours for this 
law,” he said, “ and am well pleased with it.” “ This, 
then,” said I,“ will be one of the laws and patterns 
concerning the gods ? to which speakers and poets will 
be required to conform, that God is not the cause of 
all things, but only of the good.” ‘‘ And an entirely 
satisfactory one,” he said. “ And what of this, the 
second. Do you think that God is a wizard and 
capable of manifesting himself by design, now in one 
aspect, now in another, at one time? himself changing 
and altering his shape in many transformations and 
at another deceiving us and causing us to believe 
such things about him; or that he is simple and 
less likely than anything else to depart from his own 
form?” “I cannot say offhand,” he replied. ‘‘ But 
what of this: If anything went out from®¢ its own 
form, would it not be displaced and changed, either 
by itself or by something else?” “ Necessarily.” 
“Is it not true that to be altered and moved? by 
something else happens least to things that are in 
the best condition, as, for example, a body by food 


applies it to biology: rò yevvatéy dort rò uh éktardpevov ék Tis 
aŭro d'cews. Plato’s proof from the idea of perfection that 
God is changeless has little in common with the Eleatic 
argument that pure being cannot change. 

1 The Theaetetus explicitly distinguishes two kinds of 
motion, qualitative change and motion proper (181 c-p), but 
the distinction is in Plato’s mind here and in Cratyl. 439 E. 
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and drink and toil, and plants* by the heat of the 
sun and winds and similar influences—is it not true 
that the healthiest and strongest is least altered ? ” 
“ Certainly.” “ And is it not the soul that is bravest 
and most intelligent, that would be least disturbed ® 
and altered by any external affection?” ‘ Yes.” 
< And, again, it is surely true of all composite im- 
plements, edifices, and habiliments, by parity of 
reasoning, that those which are well made and in 
good condition are least liable to be changed by time 
and other influences.” ‘‘ That is so.” ‘It is uni- 
versally € true, then, that that which is in the best 
state by nature or art or both admits least alteration 
by something else.” ‘‘So it seems.” “ But God, 
surely, and everything that belongs to God is in 
every way in the best possible state.” “‘ Of course.” 
“ From this point of view, then, it would be least of 
all likely that there would be many forms in God.” 
“ Least indeed.” 

XX. “But would he transform and alter himself?” 
“ Obviously,” he said, “ if he is altered.” “ Then 
does he change himself for the better and to some- 
thing fairer, or for the worse ¢ and to something uglier 
than himself?’ “It must necessarily,” said he, 
“ be for the worse if he is changed. For we surely 
will not say that God is deficient in either beauty or 
excellence.” “ Most rightly spoken,” said I. “And 
if that were his condition, do you think, Adeimantus, 
that any one god or man would of his own will worsen 
himself in any way?” “Impossible,” he replied. “It 
is impossible then,” said I, “even for a god to wish to 
alter himself, but, as it appears, each of them being 


° wav 54 generalizes from the preceding exhaustive enum- 
eration of cases. Cf. 382 £, Parmen. 139 a. 
4 So Aristot. Met. 1074 b 26. 
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the fairest and best possible abides ¢ for ever simply in 
his own form.” “ An absolutely necessary conclusion 
tomy thinking.” “ No poet then,” I said, “ my good 
friend, must be allowed to tell us that 
The gods, in the likeness of strangers, 

Many disguises assume as they visit the cities of mortals.° 
Nor must anyone tell falsehoods about Proteus ¢ 
and Thetis, nor in any tragedy or in other poems 
bring in Hera disguised as a priestess collecting alms 
‘for the life-giving sons of Inachus, the Argive 
stream.’ And many similar falsehoods they must 
not tell. Nor again must mothers under the influence 
of such poets terrify their children’ with harmful 
tales, how that there are certain gods whose appari- 
tions haunt the night in the likeness of many strangers 
from all manner of lands, lest while they speak evil 
of the gods they at the same time make cowards of 
the children.” “ They must not,” he said. “ But,” 
said I, ‘‘ may we suppose that while the gods them- 
selves are incapable of change they cause us to 
fancy that they appear in many shapes deceiving and 
practising magic upon us?” “ Perhaps,” said he. 
“ Consider,” said 1; “ would a god wish to deceive, 
or lie, by presenting in either word or action what 
is only appearance?” “I don’t know,” said he. 
“ Don’t you know,” said I, “ that the veritable lie, 
if the expression is permissible, is a thing that all 
gods and men abhor?” *“ What do you mean?” 
he said. ‘°° This,” said I, “ that falsehood in the most 

° Od, xvii. 485-486, quoted again in Sophist 216 B-c. Cf. 
Tim. 41 a. 

¢ Cf. Od. iv. 456-8, Thetis transformed herself to avoid 
the wooing of Peleus. Cf. Pindar, Nem. iv. 

4 From the Zavrpiac of Aeschylus. 

e Rousseau also deprecates this. 
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vital part of themselves, and about their most vital 
concerns, is something that no one willingly accepts, 
but it is there above all that everyone fears it.” “I 
don’t understand yet either.” “ That is because you 
suspect me of some grand meaning,” I said; ‘ but 
what I mean is, that deception in the soul about 
realities, to have been deceived and to be blindly 
ignorant and to have and hold the falsehood there, is 
what all men would least of all accept, and it is in 
that case that they loathe it most of all.” “ Quite so,” 
he said. “ But surely it would be most wholly right, 
as I was just now saying, to describe this as in very 
truth falsehood—ignorance namely in the soul of 
the man deceived. For the falsehood in words is a 
copy? of the affection in the soul, an after-rising image 
of it and not an altogether unmixed falsehood. Is 
not that so? ” “ By all means.” 

XXI. “ Essential falsehood, then, is hated not only 
by gods but by men.” “I agree.” “But what of 
the falsehood in words, when and for whom is it 
serviceable so as not to merit abhorrence? Will 
it not be against enemies? And when any of 
those whom we call friends owing to madness or 
folly attempts to do some wrong, does it not then 
become useful to avert the evil—as a medicine ? 
And also in the fables of which we were just now 
speaking owing to our ignorance of the truth about 
antiquity, we liken the false to the true as far as we 
may and so make it edifying.® ” “ We most certainly 
do,” he said. “Tell me, then, on which of these 
grounds falsehood would be serviceable to God. 


émcyryvopévous madever, Isoc. xii. 149 and Livy’s Preface. 
For ypiowwov cf. Politicus 274". We must not infer that 
Plato is trying to sophisticate away the moral virtue of 
truth-telling. 
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Would he because of his ignorance of antiquity make 


false likenesses of it?” ‘ An absurd supposition, 
that,” he said. “ Then there is no lying poet in 
God.” “TI think not.” “ Well then, would it be 


through fear of his enemies that he would lie?” 
“ Far from it.” “ Would it be because of the folly 
or madness of his friends?” “ Nay, no fool or 
madman is a friend of God.” ‘‘ Then there is no 
motive for God to deceive.” ‘ None.” “ So from 
every point of view“ the divine and the divinity are 
free from falsehood.” “By all means.” ‘‘ Then God 
is altogether simple and true in deed and word, and 
neither changes himself nor deceives others by 
visions or words or the sending of signs in waking 
or in dreams.” “ I myself think so,” he said, ‘‘ when 
I hear you say it.” “ You concur then,” I said, 
“in this as our second norm or canon for speech 
and poetry about the gods,—that they are neither 
wizards in shape-shifting nor do they mislead us 
by falsehoods in words or deed?” “I concur.” 
Then, though there are many other things that we 
praise in Homer, this we will not applaud, the 
sending of the dream by Zeus? to Agamemnon, nor 
shall we approve of Aeschylus when his Thetis ¢ avers 
that Apollo, singing at her wedding, ‘ foretold the 
happy fortunes of her issue ’"— 


Their days prolonged, from pain and sickness free, 
And rounding out the tale of heaven’s blessings, 
Raised the proud paean, making glad my heart. 
And I believed that Phoebus’ mouth divine, 

Filled with the breath of prophecy, could not lie. 


change of accent from didouev to didduev. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 
1461 a 22. 
° Cf. Aeschyl. Frag. 350. Possibly from the "OxAwv «plos. 
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But he himself, the singer, himself who sat 
At meat with us, himself who promised all, 
Is now himself the slayer of my son. 


When anyone says that sort of thing about the 
gods, we shall be wroth with him, we will refuse him 
a chorus, neither will we allow teachers to use him 
for the education of the young if our guardians are to 
be god-fearing men and god-like in so far as that 
is possible for humanity.” ‘‘ By all means,” he said, 
“ I accept these norms and would use them as canons 
and laws.” 
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III 


I. “ Concerning the gods then,” said I,“ this is the 
sort of thing that we must allow or not allow them to 
hear from childhood up, if they are to honour the gods* 
and their fathers and mothers, and not to hold their 
friendship with one another in light esteem.” “That 
was our view and I believe it right.” “ What then 
of this? If they are to be brave, must we not 
extend our prescription to include also the sayings 
that will make them least likely to fear death? 
Or do you suppose that anyone could ever become 
brave who had that dread in his heart?” “ No 
indeed, I do not,’ he replied. “ And again if he 
believes in the reality of the underworld and its 
terrors,’ do you think that any man will be fearless 
of death and in battle will prefer death to defeat 
and slavery? ” ‘By no means.” “Then it seems 
we must exercise supervision ° also, in the matter of 
such tales as these, over those who undertake to 
supply them and request them not to dispraise in 
this undiscriminating fashion the life in Hades but 
rather praise it, since what they now tell us is neither 
true nor edifying to men who are destined to be 
warriors.” “Yes, we must,’ he said. “ Then,” 


Laws 727 d, 828 D, and 881 a, where, however, the fear of 
hell is approved as a deterrent. 
e Cf. 377 B. 
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said I, “ beginning with this verse we will expunge 
everything of the same kind: 


Liefer were I in the fields up above to be serf to another 

Tiller of some poor plot which yields him a scanty sub- 
Sistence, 

Than to be ruler and king over all the dead who have 
perished,? 


and this : 


Lest unto men and immortals the homes of the dead be 
uncovered 

Horrible, noisome, dank, that the gods too hold in abhor- 
rence,? 


and: 


Ah me! so it is true that e’en in the dwellings of Hades 
Spirit there is and wraith, but within there is no under- 
standing,° 


and this : 


Sole to have wisdom and wit, but the others are shadowy 
phantoms,? 


and the passage of the Cratylus 403 D, exquisitely rendered 
by Ruskin, Time and Tide xxiv.: * And none of those who 
dwell there desire to depart thence—no, not even the sirens ; 
but even they the seducers are there themselves beguiled, 
and they who lulled all men, themselves laid to rest—they 
and all others—such sweet songs doth death know how to 
sing to them.” 

> Il. xx. 64, deloas wh precedes. 

° Il. xxiii. 103. The exclamation and inference (pá) of 
Achilles when the shade of Patroclus eludes his embrace in 
the dream. The text is endlessly quoted by writers on 
religious origins and dream and ghost theories of the origin 
of the belief in the soul. 

* Od, x. 495. Said of the prophet Teiresias. The pre- 
ceding line is, 


Unto him even in death was it granted by Persephoneia. 


The line is quoted also in Meno 100 a. 
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and : 


Forth from his limbs unwilling his spirit flitted to Hades, 
Wailing its doom and its lustihood lost and the May of its 
manhood,? 


and : 
Under the earth like a vapour vanished the gibbering soul,’ 
and : 


Even as bats in the hollow of some mysterious grotto 

Fly with a flittermouse shriek when one of them falls from 

the cluster 

Whereby they hold to the rock and are clinging the one to 

the other, 

Flitted their gibbering ghosts.° 
We will beg Homer and the other poets not to be 
angry if we cancel those and all similar passages, 
not that they are not poetic and pleasing? to most 
hearers, but because the more poetic they are the 
less are they suited to the ears of boys and men who 
are destined to be free and to be more afraid of 
slavery than of death.” “ By all means.” 

II. “ Then we must further taboo in these matters 
the entire vocabulary of terror and fear, Cocytus ° 
named of lamentation loud, abhorred Styx, the flood 
of deadly hate, the people of the infernal pit and of 


Bacchyl. v. 153-4: 
múparov o€ mvéwy SdKpvoa TAd wy 
dy\ady hBav mpoNeimwv. 
> Cf. Il. xxiii. 100. 
c Od. xxiv. 6-10. Said of the souls of the suitors slain by 
Odysseus. Cf. Tennyson, ** QOenone’’: 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the dead. 
4 Cf. Theaetet. 177 c oùk dndéorepa dxoverv. 
¢ Milton’s words, which I have borrowed, are the best 
expression of Plato’s thought. 
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the charnel-house, and all other terms of this type, 
whose very names send a shudder? through all the 
hearers every year. And they may be excellent for 
other purposes,® but we are in fear for our guardians 
lest the habit of such thrills make them more sensi- 
tive ° and soft than we would have them.” “ And we 
are right in so fearing.” “We must remove those 
things then?” “ Yes.” “ And the opposite type 
to them is what we must require in speech and in 
verse?” ‘‘ Obviously.” “ And shall we also do 
away with the wailings and lamentations of men of 
repute?” ‘‘ That necessarily follows,” he said, 
“from the other.” ‘‘ Consider,” said I, “ whether 
we shall be right in thus getting rid of them or not. 
What we affirm is that a good man? will not think 
that for a good man, whose friend he also is, death 
is a terrible thing.” “Yes, we say that.” “Then 
it would not be for his friend’s¢ sake as if he had 
suffered something dreadful that he would make 
lament.” ‘‘ Certainly not.” “ But we also say this, 
that such a one is most of all men sufficient unto 
himself’ for a good life and is distinguished from 
other men in having least need of anybody else.” 
“True,” he replied. “ Least of all then to him is 


? 


following the chill; cf. Phaedr. 251 a. With paraxwrepa 
the image passes into that of softened metal; cf. 411 B, Laws 
666 B-c, 671 B. 

4 That only the good can be truly friends was a favourite 
doctrine of the ancient moralists. Cf. Lysis 214 c, Xen. 
Mem. ìi. 6. 9, 20. 

e Cf. Phaedo 117c “I wept for myself, for surely not 
for him.” 

f a’rdpxns is the equivalent of ikavòs aùr in Lysis 215 a. 
For the idea cf. Menex. 247 5. Self-sufficiency is the mark 
of the good man, of God, of the universe (Tim. 33 D), of 
happiness in Aristotle, and of the Stoic sage. 
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it a terrible thing to lose son % or brother or his wealth 
or anything of the sort.” “Least of all.” ‘‘ Then 
he makes the least lament and bears it most 
moderately when any such misfortune overtakes 
him.” “Certainly.” “Then we should be right 
in doing away with the lamentations of men of note 
and in attributing them to women,’ and not to the 
most worthy of them either, and to inferior men, in 
order that those whom we say we are breeding 
for the guardianship of the land may disdain to act 
like these.” “We should be right,” said he. “ Again 
then we shall request Homer and the other poets not 
to portray Achilles, the son of a goddess, as, 


Lying now on his side, and then again on his back, 
And again on his face,° 


and then rising up and 


Drifting distraught on the shore of the waste unharvested 
ocean,? 


nor as clutching with both hands the sooty dust and 
strewing it over his head,’ nor as weeping and 
lamenting in the measure and manner attributed to 
him by the poet; nor yet Priam,’ near kinsman of the 
gods, making supplication and rolling in the dung, 


Calling aloud unto each, by name to each man appealing. 


¢ The description of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, Zl. 
xxiv. 10-12. Cf. Juvenal iii. 279-280: 
Noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelidae, cubat in faciem mox deinde supinus. 
¢ Tl. xxiv. 12. Our text of Homer reads dwevecr’ ddtwr 
mapa Oly’ ddds, ovdé wv hws. Plato’s text may be intentional 
burlesque or it may be corrupt. 
e Il. xviii. 23-24. When he heard of Patroclus’s death. 
7 Il. xxii. 414-415. 
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And yet more than this shall we beg of them at 
least not to describe the gods as lamenting and 
crying, | 

Ah, woe is me, woeful mother who bore to my sorrow the 

bravest,” 
and if they will so picture the gods at least not to 
have the effrontery to present so unlikely a likeness ? 
of the supreme god as to make him say : 

Out on it, dear to my heart is the man whose pursuit 

around Troy-town 

I must behold with my eyes while my spirit is grieving 

within me, 
and : 

Ah, woe is me! of all men to me is Sarpedon the dearest, 

Fated to fall by the hands of Patroclus, Menoitius’ off- 

spring.? 

III. “ For if, dear Adeimantus, our young men 
should seriously incline to listen to such tales and 
not laugh at them as unworthy utterances, still less 
likely would any man be to think such conduct 
unworthy of himself and to rebuke himself if it 
occurred to him to do or say anything of that kind, 
but without shame or restraint full many a dirge 
for trifles would he chant¢ and many a lament.” 
~ You say most truly,” he replied. ‘‘ But that must 
not be, as our reasoning but now showed us, in 
which we must put our trust until someone convinces 
us with a better reason.” ‘‘ No, it must not be.” 
`" Again, they must not be prone to laughter For 

f The ancients generally thought violent laughter un- 
dignified. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 15, Plato, Laws 132c, 935 B, 
Epictet. Encheirid. xxxiii. 4, Dio Chrys. Or. 33.703 R. Diog. 
Laert. iii. 26, reports that Plato never laughed excessively in 
his youth. Aristotle’s great-souled man would presumably 


have eschewed laughter (Eth. iv. 8, Rhet. 1389 b 10), as Lord 
Chesterfield advises his son to do. 
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ordinarily when one abandons himself to violent 
jaughter his condition provokes a violent reaction." ” 
~ I think so,” he said. “ Then if anyone represents 
men of worth as overpowered by laughter we must 
not accept it, much less if gods.” ‘‘ Much indeed,” 
he replied. “Then we must not accept from Homer 
such sayings as these either about the gods : 

Quenchless then was the laughter® that rose from the 

blessed immortals 

When they beheld Hephaestus officiously puffing and 

panting. 

—we must not accept it on your view”” “If it 
pleases you to call it mine,” he said; “at any rate 
we must not accept it.” “ But further we must 
surely prize truth most highly. For if we were right 
in what we were just saying and falsehood is in 
very deed useless to gods, but to men useful as a 
remedy or form of medicine,? it is obvious that such 
a thing must be assigned to physicians, and laymen 
should have nothing to do with it.” ‘“‘ Obviously,” 
he replied. “The rulers then of the city may, if 
anybody, fitly lie on account of enemies or citizens 
for the benefite of the state; no others may have 
anything to do with it, but for a layman to lie to 
rulers of that kind we shall affirm to be as great a 
sin, nay a greater, than it is for a patient not to tell 
his physician or an athlete his trainer the truth 
of the Homeric gods laughs at the personal deformity of 
Hephaestus, but they really laugh at his officiousness and the 
contrast he presents to Hebe. Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 
xxii. (1927) pp. 222-293, 

¢ Cf. on 334 D. ¢ Cf. 382 D. 

e Cf. 3348, 459 D. A cynic might compare Cleon’s plea 
in Aristoph. Knights 1226 éyw & éxdewrov èr dyabe ye TH 
moke. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 37, Bolingbroke, Letters to 
Pope, p. 172. 
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about his bodily condition, or for a man to deceive 
the pilot about the ship and the sailors as to the 
real condition of himself or a fellow-sailor, and how 
they fare.” “ Most true,” he replied. “If then 
the ruler catches anybody else in the city lying, any 
of the craftsmen 
Whether a prophet or healer of sickness or joiner of 
timbers,” 
he will chastise him for introducing a practice as 
subversive? and destructive of astate as it is of a ship.” 
“ He will,” he said, “if deed follows upon word.” 
“ Again, will our lads not need the virtue of self- 
control?” “ Of course.” “And for the multitude 4 
are not the main points of self-control these—to be 
obedient to their rulers and themselves to be rulers ° 
over the bodily appetites and pleasures of food, 
drink, and the rest?” “I think so.” “Then, I 
take it, we will think well said such sayings as that 
of Homer’s Diomede : 
Friend, sit down and be silent and hark to the word of my 
bidding,’ 
and what follows : 
Breathing high spirit the Greeks marched silently fearing 
their captains,’ 
and all similar passages.” ‘“* Yes, well said.” “ But 
what of this sort of thing ? 


philosophical virtue. Often misunderstood. For the mean- 
ings of cwdpoctvyn cf. my review of Jowett’s Plato, A.J.P. 
vol. xiii. (1892) p. 361. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, 
p. 15 and n. 77. 

e In Gorg. 491 D-E, Callicles does not understand what 
Socrates means by a similar expression. 

? Tl. iv. 412. Diomede to Sthenelos. 

? In our Homer this is Jl. iii. 8, and ovyp KTA. iv. 431. 
See Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. pp. 153-237. 
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Heavy with wine with the eyes of a dog and the heart of 
a fleet deer,’ 


and the lines that follow,® are these well—and other 
impertinences ° in prose or verse of private citizens 
to their rulers?” “ They are not well.” “ They 
certainly are not suitable for youth to hear for the 
inculcation of self-control. But if from another 
point of view they yield some pleasure we must not 
be surprised; or what is your view of it? ” ‘‘ This,” 
he said. 

IV. “ Again, to represent the wisest man as saying 
that this seems to him the fairest thing in the world, 


When the bounteous tables are standing 
Laden with bread and with meat and the cupbearer ladles 
the sweet wine 
Out of the mixer and bears it and empties it into the 
beakers.’ 


—do you think the hearing of that sort of thing will 
conduce to a young man’s temperance or self-control ? 
or this : 

Hunger is the most piteous death that a mortal may suffer.’ 


Or to hear how Zeus? lightly forgot all the designs 
which he devised, awake while the other gods and 
men slept, because of the excitement of his passions, 
and was so overcome by the sight of Hera that he 
is not even willing to go to their chamber, but wants 
to lie with her there on the ground and says that 
he is possessed by a fiercer desire than when they 
first consorted with one another, 


is hardly fair to Homer. Aristotle, Pol. 1338 a 28, cites it 
more fairly to illustrate the use of music for entertainment 
(duaywyy). The passage, however, was liable to abuse. See 
the use made of it by Lucian, Parasite 10. 

° Od. xii. 342. 4 Il, xiv. 294-341. 
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Deceiving their dear parents. 


Nor willit profit them to hear of Hephaestus’s fettering 
of Ares and Aphrodite® for a like motive.” ‘‘ No, 
by Zeus,” he said, “ I don’t think it will.” “ But 
any words or deeds of endurance in the face of all 
odds è attributed to famous men are suitable for our 
youth to see represented and to hear, such as: 


He smote his breast and chided thus his heart, 
‘ Endure, my heart, for worse hast thou endured.’ °” 


“ By all means,” he said. “It is certain that we 
cannot allow our men to be acceptors of bribes or 
greedy for gain.” “ By no means.” “ Then they 
must not chant : 


Gifts move the gods and gifts persuade dread kings. 


Nor should we approve Achilles’ attendant Phoenix ¢ 
as speaking fairly when he counselled him if he 
received gifts for it to defend the Achaeans, but 
without gifts not to lay aside his wrath ; nor shall we 
think it proper nor admit that Achilles * himself was 
so greedy as to accept gifts from Agamemnon and 
again to give up a dead body after receiving 
payment?’ but otherwise to refuse.” “It is not 
right,” he said, “ to commend such conduct.” “ But, 
for Homer’s sake,” said I, “ I hesitate to say that it is 
positively impious” to affirm such things of Achilles 
and to believe them when told by others; or again 
to believe that he said to Apollo 


Hesiod. Cf. Eurip. Medea 964, Ovid, Ars Am. iii. 653, 
Otto, Sprichw. d. Rim. 233. 

e See his speech, Zl. ix. 515 ff. 

! Cf. Il. xix. 278 ff. But Achilles in Homer is indifferent 


to the gifts. 
9 Il. xxiv. 502, 555, 594. Butin 560 he does not explicitly 
mention the ransom. h Cf. 368 B. 
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Me thou hast baulked, Far-darter, the most pernicious of 

all gods, 

Mightily would I requite thee if only my hands had the 

power.” 
And how he was disobedient to the river,? who was 
a god, and was ready to fight with him, and again 
that he said of the locks of his hair, consecrated to 
the other river Spercheius : 

This let me give to take with him my hair to the hero, 

Patroclus,° 

who was a dead body, and that he did so we must 
not believe. And again the trailings¢ of Hector’s 
body round the grave of Patroclus and the slaughter ° 
of the living captives upon his pyre, all these we 
will affirm to be lies, nor will we suffer our youth to 
believe that Achilles, the son of a goddess and of 
Peleus the most chaste * of men, grandson? of Zeus, 
and himself bred under the care of the most sage 
Cheiron, was of so perturbed a spirit as to be affected 
with two contradictory maladies, the greed that 
becomes no free man and at the same time over- 
weening arrogance towards gods and men.” “You 
are right,” he said. 

V.“ Neither, then,” said I, ‘‘ must we believe this 
or suffer it to be said, that Theseus, the son of 
Poseidon, and Peirithoiis, the son of Zeus, attempted 
such dreadful rapes,” nor that any other child of a 

’ Proverbially. Cf. Pind. Nem. iv. 56, v. 26, Aristoph. 
Clouds 1063, and my note on Horace iii. 7. 17. 

” Zeus, Aeacus, Peleus. For the education of Achilles by 
Cheiron cf. Il. xi. 832, Pindar, Nem. iii., Eurip. 7.4. 926-927, 
Plato, Hipp. Minor 371 b. 

* Theseus was assisted by Peirithoiis in the rape of Helen 
and joined Peirithoiis in the attempt to abduct Persephone. 


Theseus was the theme of epics and of lost plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. 
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god and hero would have brought himself to accom- 
plish the terrible and impious deeds that they now 
falsely relate of him. But we must constrain the 
poets either to deny that these are their deeds or 
that they are the children of gods, but not to make 
both statements or attempt to persuade our youth 
that the gods are the begetters of evil, and that 
heroes are no better than men. For, as we were 
saying, such utterances are both impious and false. 
For we proved, I take it, that for evil to arise from 
gods is an impossibility.” “ Certainly.” “ And they 
are furthermore harmful to those that hear them. 
For every man will be very lenient with his own 
misdeeds if he is convinced that such are and were 
the actions of 


The near-sown seed of gods, 
Close kin to Zeus, for whom on Ida’s top 
Ancestral altars flame to highest heaven, 
Nor in their life-blood fails ¢ the fire divine.? 


For which cause we must put down such fables, lest 
they breed in our youth great laxity ¢ in turpitude.” 
“ Most assuredly.” “ What type of discourse remains 
for our definition of our prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions? We have declared the right way of speaking 
about gods and daemons and heroes and that other 
world?” “ We have.” “Speech, then, about men would 
be the remainder.” “ Obviously.” “ Itis impossible 
for us, my friend, to place this here.” “ Why?” 
* Because I presume we are going to say that so it 
is that both poets and writers of prose speak wrongly 
about men in matters of greatest moment, saying 


* Or possibly ‘‘ determine this at present.” The prohibi- 
tion which it would beg the question to place here is made 
explicit in Laws 660 £. Cf. Laws 899 D, and supra 364 B. 
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that there are many examples of men who, though 
unjust, are happy, and of just men who are wretched, 
and that there is profit in injustice if it be concealed, 
and that justice is the other man’s good and your 
own loss ; and I presume that we shall forbid them to 
say this sort of thing and command them to sing and 
fable the opposite. Don’t you think so?” “ Nay, 
I well know it,” he said. ‘ Then, if you admit that 
I am right, I will say that you have conceded the 
original point of our inquiry ? ” “ Rightly appre- 
hended,” he said. “Then, as regards men that 
speech must be of this kind, that is a point that 
we will agree upon when we have discovered the 
nature of justice and the proof that it is profitable 
to its possessor whether he does or does not appear 
to be just.” “ Most true,” he replied. 

VI. “So this concludes the topic of tales.” That 
of diction, I take it, is to be considered next. So we 
shall have completely examined both the matter 
and the manner of speech.” And Adeimantus said, 
“I don’t understand what you mean by this.” 
" Well,” said I, “we must have you understand. 
Perhaps you will be more likely to apprehend it 
thus. Is not everything that is said by fabulists or 
poets a narration of past, present, or future things ? ”’ 
“ What else could it be ? ” he said. “ Do not they 
proceed ? either by pure narration or by a narrative 
that is effected through imitation,* or by both?” 
“ This too,” he said, “ I still need to have made 
plainer.” “ I seem to be a ridiculous and obscure 
But Plato here complicates the matter further by sometimes 
using imitation in the narrower sense of dramatic dialogue 
as opposed to narration. An attentive reader will easily 


observe these distinctions. Aristotle’s Poetics makes much 
use of the ideas and the terminology of the following pages. 
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teacher,” ” I said; “so like men who are unable to 
express themselves I won’t try to speak in wholes ? 
and universals but will separate off a particular part 
and by the example of that try to show you my 
meaning. Tell me. Do you know the first lines 
of the Ikad in which the poet says that Chryses 
implored Agamemnon to release his daughter, and 
that the king was angry and that Chryses, failing of 
his request, imprecated curses on the Achaeans in 
his prayers to the god?” “Ido.” “ You know 
then that as far as these verses, 
And prayed unto all the Achaeans, 
Chiefly to Atreus’ sons, twin leaders who marshalled the 
people,° 

the poet himself is the speaker and does not even 
attempt to suggest to us that anyone but himself 
is speaking. But what follows he delivers as if he 
were himself Chryses and tries as far as may be to 
make us feel that not Homer is the speaker, but the 
priest,anoldman. And inthis manner he has carried 
on nearly all the rest of his narration about affairs 
in Ilion, all that happened in Ithaca, and the entire 
Odyssey.” “ Quite so,” he said. “Now, it is 
narration, is it not, both when he presents the 
several speeches and the matter between the 
speeches?” ‘ Of course.” “ But when he delivers 
a speech as if he were someone else, shall we not 
say that he then assimilates thereby his own diction 
as far as possible to that of the person whom he 
general terms. Cf. Locke, Human Understanding, iii. 10. 27: 
“This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words to 
communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced 
to make known by an enumeration of the simple ones that 


compose them.” 
° dl, i, 15 f. 
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announces as about to speak?” “We shall ob- 
viously.” “ And is not likening one’s self to another 
in speech or bodily bearing an imitation of him 
to whom one likens one’s self?” “Surely.” “In 
such case then, it appears, he and the other poets 
effect their narration through imitation.” “Certainly.” 
“ But if the poet should conceal himself nowhere, 
then his entire poetizing and narration would have 
been accomplished without imitation. And lest 
you may say again that you don’t understand, I will 
explain to you how this would be done. If Homer, 
after telling us that Chryses came with the ransom 
of his daughter and as a suppliant of the Achaeans 
but chiefly of the kings, had gone on speaking not 
as if made or being Chryses ® but still as Homer, you 
are aware that it would not be imitation but narration, 
pure and simple. It would have been somewhat in 
this wise. I will state it without metre for I am not 
a poet :° the priest came and prayed that to them 
the gods should grant to take Troy and come sately 
home, but that they should accept the ransom and 
release his daughter, out of reverence for the god; and 
when he had thus spoken the others were of reverent 
mind and approved, but Agamemnon was angry and 
bade him depart and not come again lest the sceptre 
and the fillets of the god should not avail him. And 
ere his daughter should be released, he said, she 
would grow old in Argos with himself, and he ordered 
him to be off and not vex him if he wished to 
get home safe. And the old man on hearing this 
was frightened and departed in silence, and having 


Il. i, 12-42. Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster quotes it as 
a perfect example of the best form of exercise for learning 
a Janguage. 
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gone apart from the camp he prayed at length to 
Apollo, invoking the appellations of the god, and 
reminding him of and asking requital for any of his 
gifts that had found favour whether in the building 
of temples or the sacrifice of victims. In return for 
these things he prayed that the Achaeans should 
suffer for his tears by the god’s shafts. It is in this 
way, my dear fellow,” I said, “ that without imitation 
simple narration results.” ‘* I understand,” he said. 

VII. “ Understand then,” said I,“ that the opposite 
of this arises when one removes the words of the poet 
between and leaves the alternation of speeches.” 
“ This too I understand,” he said, ‘“‘“—it is what 
happens in tragedy.” “You have conceived me 
most rightly,” I said, “ and now I think I can make 
plain to you what I was unable to before, that there 
is one kind of poetry and tale-telling which works 
wholly through imitation, as you remarked, tragedy 
and comedy ; and another which employs the recital 
of the poet himself, best exemplified, I presume, in 
the dithyramb?; and there is again that which 
employs both, in epic poetry and in many other places, 
if you apprehend me.” ‘I understand now,” he 
said,“ what you then meant.” “ Recall then also the 
preceding statement that we were done with the 
‘what ’ of speech and still had to consider the‘ how.’ ”’ 
I remember.” “ What I meant then was just this, 
that we must reach a decision whether we are to 
suffer our poets to narrate as imitators or in part as 
imitators and in part not, and what sort of things in 


Here, however, it is used broadly to designate the type of 
elaborate Greek lyric which like the odes of Pindar and 
Bacchylides narrates a myth or legend with little if any 
dialogue. 
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each case, or not allow them to imitate? at all.” 
“I divine,” he said, “ that you are considering 
whether we shall admit tragedy and comedy into 
our city or not.” “ Perhaps,” said I, “ and perhaps 
even more than that. For I certainly do not yet 
know myself, but whithersoever the wind, as it were, 
of the argument blows,¢ there lies our course.” 
“ Well said,” he replied. “ This then, Adeimantus, 
is the point we must keep in view, do we wish our 
guardians to be good mimics or not? Or is this 
also a consequence of what we said before, that each 
one could practise well only one pursuit and not 
many, but if he attempted the latter, dabbling in 
many things, he would fail of distinction in all?” 
Of course it is.” “And does not the same rule 
hold for imitation, that the same man is not able to 
imitate many things well as he can one?” “No, 
he is not.” “ Still less, then, will he be able to 
combine the practice of any worthy pursuit with the 
imitation of many things and the quality of a mimic ; 
since, unless I mistake, the same men cannot 
practise well at once even the two forms of imitation 
that appear most nearly akin, as the writing of 
tragedy and comedy?? Did you not just now call 
these two imitations?” “ I did, and you are right 
in saying that the same men are not able to succeed 
in both, nor yet to be at once good rhapsodists ¢ and 
actors. “True. But neither can the same men 


* At the close of the Symposium Socrates constrains 
Agathon and Aristophanes to admit that one who has the 
science (réxvn) of writing tragedy will also be able to write 
comedy. There is for Plato no contradiction, since poetry 
is for him not a science or art, but an inspiration. 

e The rhapsode Ion is a Homeric specialist who cannot 
interpret other poets. Cf. Jon 533 c. 
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be actors for tragedies and comedies @—and all these 
are imitations, are they not?” “ Yes, imitations.” 
“ And to still smaller coinage? than this, in my opinion, 
Adeimantus, proceeds the fractioning of human 
faculty, so as to be incapable of imitating many 
things or of doing the things themselves of which 
the imitations are likenesses.” ‘‘ Most true,” he 
replied. 

VHI. “ If, then, we are to maintain our original 
principle, that our guardians, released from all other 
crafts, are to be expert craftsmen of civic liberty, and 
pursue nothing else that does not conduce to this, it 
would not be fitting for these to do nor yet to imitate 
anything else. But if they imitate they should from 
childhood up? imitate what is appropriate to them e— 
men, that is, who are brave, sober, pious, free and 
all things of that kind; but things unbecoming the 
free man they should neither do nor be clever at 
imitating, nor yet any other shameful thing, lest 
from the imitation they imbibe the reality.£ Or have 
you not observed that imitations, if continued from 
youth far into life, settle down into habits and 
(second) nature’ in the body, the speech, and the 
thought?” “ Yes, indeed,” said he. “We will 
not then allow our charges, whom we expect to 

* Cf. 386 a. 

e i.e., Onuoupyots éXevOepias. 

” Cf. infra 606 B, Laws 656 B, 669 B-c, and Burke, 
Sublime and Beautiful iv. 4, anticipating James, Psychology 
li. pp. 449, 451, and anticipated by Shakespeare’s (Cor. 
II. ii. 123) 

By my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 


” Cf. my paper on vets, Medérn, ’Emtoriun, T.A.P.A. 
vol. xl. (1910) pp. 185 ff. 
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prove good men, being men, to play the parts of 
women and imitate a woman young or old wrangling 
with her husband, defying heaven, loudly boasting, 
fortunate in her own conceit, or involved in mis- 
fortune and possessed by grief and lamentation— 
still less a woman that is sick, in love, or in labour.” 
“ Most certainly not,” he replied. “ Nor may they 
imitate slaves, female and male, doing the offices 
of slaves.” ‘“‘ No, not that either.” ‘ Nor yet, as it 
seems, bad men who are cowards and who do the 
opposite of the things we just now spoke of, reviling 
and lampooning one another, speaking foul words in 
their cups or when sober and in other ways sinning 
against themselves and others in word and deed after 
the fashion of such men. And I take it they must 
not form the habit of likening themselves to madmen 
either in words nor yet in deeds. For while know- 
ledge they must have“ both of mad and bad men and 
women, they must do and imitate nothing of this 
kind.” “° Most true,” he said. “ What of this? ” 
I said,“ —are they to imitate smiths and other crafts- 
men or the rowers of triremes and those who call 
the time to them or other things connected there- 
with?” “How could they,” he said, “ since it 
will be forbidden them even to pay any attention 
to such things?” “ Well, then, neighing horses ? 
and lowing bulls, and the noise of rivers and the 
roar of the sea and the thunder and everything 
of that kind—will they imitate these?” * Nay, 


looms, the hissing of locomotives; often the wild, restless 
tumult of streets, the humming and rumbling of dense 
masses of the people” (Stefan Zweig). So another modern 
critic celebrates *‘ the cry of the baby in a Strauss symphony, 
the sneers and snarls of the critics in his Helden Leben, the 
contortions of the Dragon in Wagner’s Siegfried.” 
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they have been forbidden,” he said, ‘‘ to be mad or 
liken themselves to madmen.” “If, then, I under- 
stand your meaning,” said I, “ there is a form of 
diction and narrative in which the really good and 
true man would narrate anything that he had to say, 
and another form unlike this to which the man of 
the opposite birth and breeding would cleave and 
in which he would tell his story.” ‘‘ What are these 
forms?” he said. “A man of the right sort, I think, 
when he comes in the course of his narrative to 
some word or act of a good man will be willing 
to impersonate the other in reporting it, and will 
feel no shame at that kind of mimicry, by preference 
imitating the good man when he acts steadfastly 
and sensibly, and less and more reluctantly when he 
is upset by sickness or love or drunkenness or any 
other mishap. But when he comes to someone 
unworthy of himself, he will not wish to liken himself 
in earnest to one who is inferior,” except in the few 
cases where he is doing something good, but will 
be embarrassed both because he is unpractised in 
the mimicry of such characters, and also because he 
shrinks in distaste from moulding and fitting himself 
to the types of baser things. His mind disdains 
them, unless it be for jest.”  ‘‘ Naturally,” he said. 

IX. “Then the narrative that he will employ will be 
of the kind that we just now illustrated by the verses 
of Homer, and his diction will be one that partakes 


Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede, 

The wordes most ben cosin to the dede. 
> Plato, like Howells and some other modern novelists, 
would have thought somewhat gross comedy less harmful 


than the tragedy or romance that insidiously instils false 
ideals. 
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of both, of imitation and simple narration, but there 
will be a small portion of imitation in a long dis- 
course—or is there nothing in what I say?” “ Yes, 
indeed,” ” he said, “ that zs the type and pattern of 
such a speaker.” “Then,” said I, “ the other kind 
of speaker, the more debased he is the less will he 
shrink from imitating anything and everything. He 
will think nothing unworthy of himself, so that he 
will attempt, seriously and in the presence of many,? 
to imitate all things, including those we just now 
mentioned—claps of thunder, and the noise of wind 
and hail and axles and pulleys, and the notes of 
trumpets and flutes and pan-pipes, and the sounds 
of all instruments, and the cries of dogs, sheep, 
and birds; and so his style will depend wholly 
on imitation in voice and gesture, or will con- 
tain but a little of pure narration.” “ That too 
follows of necessity,” he said. ‘‘ These, then,” said 
I, “ were the two types of diction of which I was 
speaking.” “There are those two,’ he replied. 
“ Now does not one of the two involve slight varia- 
tions,° and if we assign a suitable pitch and rhythm 
to the diction, is not the result that the right speaker 
speaks almost on the same note and in one cadence 
--for the changes are slight—and similarly in a 
rhythm of nearly the same kind?” “Quite so.” 
“But what of the other type? Does it not require 
the opposite, every kind of pitch and all rhythms, if 
it too is to have appropriate expression, since it 
involves manifold forms of variation ? ” “ Emphat- 


o Cf. Gorg. 487 B, Huthydem. 305 B, Protag. 323 B. 

¢ Besides its suggestion of change and reaction the word 
is technical in music for the transition from one harmony 
to another. 
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ically so.” “ And do all poets and speakers hit upon 
one type or the other of diction or some blend which 
they combine of both?” ‘They must,” he said. 
“ What, then,” said I, “are we to do? Shall we 
admit all of these into the city, or one of the unmixed 
types, or the mixed type?” “If my vote prevails,” 
he said, “ the unmixed imitator of the good.” “ Nay, 
but the mixed type also is pleasing, Adeimantus, and 
far most pleasing to boys and their tutors and the 
great mob is the opposite of your choice.” ‘‘ Most 
pleasing it is.” “‘ But perhaps,” said I, “ you would 
affirm it to be ill-suited to our polity, because there is 
no twofold or manifold man* among us, since every 
man does one thing.” “ It is not suited.” “And is 
this not the reason why such a city is the only one in 
which we shall find the cobbler a cobbler and not a 
pilot in addition to his cobbling, and the farmer a 
farmer and not a judge added to his farming, and 
the soldier a soldier and not a money-maker in addi- 
tion to his soldiery, and so of all the rest ? ” “ True,” 
hesaid. “b If aman, then, it seems, who was capable 
by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and 
imitating all things should arrive in our city, bringing 
with himself the poems which he wished to exhibit, 
we should fall down and worship him as a holy and 
wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to 
him that there is no man of that kind among us in 
our city, nor is it lawful for such a man to arise 
among us, and we should send him away to another 

° Greek idiom achieves an effect impossible to English 
here, by the shift from the co-ordination of roijpara with 
aùrós to the treatment of it as the object of émideitac@ar and 
the possible double use of the latter as middle with adrés 


and transitive with mouara. Cf. for a less striking example 
427 D, Phaedr. 250 B-C. 
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city, after pouring myrrh down over his head and 
crowning him with fillets of wool, but we ourselves, 
for our souls’ good, should continue to employ the 
more austere? and less delightful poet and tale-teller, 
who would imitate the diction of the good man and 
would tell his tale in the patterns which we pre- 
scribed in the beginning,® when we set out to educate 
our soldiers.” “We certainly should do that if it 
rested with us.” “ And now, my friend,” said I, 
“ we may say that we have completely finished the 
part of music that concerns speeches and tales. For 
we have set forth what is to be said and how it is to 
be said.” ““ I think so too,” he replied. 

X. “ After this, then,” said I, ‘‘ comes the manner 
of song and tunes?” *“* Obviously.” “ And having 
gone thus far, could not everybody discover what 
we must say of their character in order to con- 
form to what has already been said?” “I am 
afraid that ‘everybody’ does not include me,” 
laughed Glaucon f; “I cannot sufficiently divine off- 
hand what we ought to say, though I have a sus- 
picion.” “ You certainly, I presume,” said I, ‘‘ have 
a sufficient understanding of this—that the song @ is 
composed of three things, the words, the tune, and 
the rhythm?” “ Yes,” said he, “that much.” 
“ And so far as it is words, it surely in no manner 
differs from words not sung in the requirement of 


859 £, Hipp. Major 293 a # oùx els rv ardyrwv kal ‘Hpaxdfs 
iv ; and in a recent novel, “‘‘ I am afraid everybody does not 
include me,’ she smiled.” 

¢ The complete song includes words, rhythm, and 
“harmony,” that is, a pitch system of high and low notes. 
Harmony is also used technically of the peculiar Greek 
system of scales or modes. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music. 
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conformity to the patterns and manner that we have 
prescribed ? ” “ True,” he said. “ And again, the 
music and the rhythm must follow the speech." ” 
“ Of course.” * But we said we did not require 
dirges and lamentations in words.” “ We do not.” 
“ What, then, are the dirge-like modes of music? Tell 
me, for you are a musician.” “ The mixed Lydian,? ” 
he said, “ and the tense or higher Lydian, and similar 
modes.” “‘ These, then,” said I, “ we must do away 
with. For they are useless even to women € who are 
to make the best of themselves, let alone to men.” 
“ Assuredly.” “‘ But again, drunkenness is a thing 
most unbefitting guardians, and so is softness and 
sloth.” “Yes.” “ What, then, are the soft and con- 
vivial modes ? ” “ There are certain Ionian and also 
Lydian modes that are called lax.” “ Will you make 
any use of them for warriors? ” “ None at all,” he 
said; “but it would seem that you have left the 
Dorian and the Phrygian.” “I don’t know? the 
musical modes,” I said, “ but leave us that mode °’ 
that would fittingly imitate the utterances and the 


and modes of feeling, as Ruskin and many others have in 
our day. The hard-headed Epicureans and sceptics denied 
it, as well as the moral significance of music generally. 

e Of. 387 E. 

4 Plato, like a lawyer or popular essayist, affects ignorance 
of the technical details; or perhaps rather he wishes to 
disengage his main principle from the specialists’ controversy 
about particular modes of music and their names. 

e éxelvny may mean, but does not say, Dorian, which the 
Laches (188 D) pronounces the only true Greek harmony. 

This long anacoluthic sentence sums up the whole matter 
with impressive repetition and explicit enumeration of all 
types of conduct in peace and war, and implied reference to 
Plato’s doctrine of the two fundamental temperaments, the 
swift and the slow, the energetic and the mild. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, nn. 59, 70, 481. 
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accents of a brave man who is engaged in warfare 
or in any enforced business, and who, when he has 
failed, either meeting wounds or death or having 
fallen into some other mishap, in all these condi- 
tions confronts fortune with steadfast endurance and 
repels her strokes. And another for such a man 
engaged in works of peace, not enforced but volun- 
tary,” either trying to persuade somebody of some- 
thing and imploring him—whether it be a god, 
through prayer, or a man, by teaching and admoni- 
tion—or contrariwise yielding himself to another who 
is petitioning or teaching him or trying to change his 
opinions, and in consequence faring according to his 
wish, and not bearing himself arrogantly, but in all 
this acting modestly and moderately and acquiescing 
in the outcome. Leave us these two modes—the 
enforced and the voluntary—that will best imitate the 
utterances of men failing or succeeding, the temper- 
ate, the brave—leave us these.” “Well,” said he, 
“you are asking me to leave none other than those 
Į just spoke of.” “ Then,” said I,“ we shall not need 
in our songs and airs instruments of many strings or 
whose compass includes all the harmonies.” ‘‘ Notin 
my opinion, said he. ‘‘ Then we shall not maintain 
makers of triangles and harps and all other many- 
stringed and poly-harmonic® instruments.” “ Ap- 
parently not.” “ Well, will you admit to the city 
flute-makers and flute-players? Oris not the flute the 
most ‘ many-stringed ’ of instruments and do not the 
pan-harmonics ° themselves imitate it?” “ Clearly,” 
he said. “ You have left,” said I,“ the lyre and the 


the flutes,” as Pindar calls it, Ol. vii. 12, can vie with the 
most complex and many-stringed lyre of musical innovation. 
¢ Cf. 404 D, the only other occurrence of the word in Plato. 
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cither. These are useful’ in the city, and in the fields 
the shepherds would have a little piccolo to pipe on.” 
“So our argument indicates,” he said. “We are not 
innovating, my friend, in preferring Apollo and the 
instruments of Apollo to Marsyasandhisinstruments.” 
‘No, by heaven!” he said, “ I think not.” “And by 
the dog,°”’ said I, “ we have all unawares purged the 
city which a little while ago we said was luxurious.?” 
“ In that we show our good sense,” he said. 

XI. “ Come then, let us complete the purification. 
For upon harmonies would follow the consideration of 
rhythms : we must not pursue complexity nor great 
variety in the basic movements,’ but must observe 
what are therhythms of a life that is orderly and brave, 
and after observing them require the foot and the air 
to conform to that kind of man’s speech and not 
the speech to the foot and the tune. What those 
rhythms would be, it is for you to tell us as you did 
the musical modes.” “ Nay, in faith,” he said, “ I 
cannot tell. For that there are some three forms/ 
from which the feet are combined, just as there are 
four? in the notes of the voice whence come all 
harmonies, is a thing that I have observed and could 


Herbert Spencer’s multiplication of effects into an ordinary 
Greek city, then reforms it by a reform of education and 
finally transforms it into his ideal state by the rule of the 
philosopher kings. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. 

¢ Practically the feet. 

’ According to the ancient musicians these are the equal as 
e.g. in dactyls (— v v), spondees (— —) and anapaests (v o —), 
where the foot divides into two equal quantities; the ratio, 
as in the so-called cretic (— v —); the ? as in the iamb (v —) 
and trochee (— v). Cf. Aristid. Quint. i. pp. 34-35. 

°” Possibly the four notes of the tetrachord, but there is no 
agreement among experts. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music. 
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tell. But which are imitations of which sort of life, 
I am unable to say.*” “Well,” said I, “on this 
point we will take counsel with Damon,’ too, as to 
which are the feet appropriate to illiberality, and 
insolence or madness or other evils, and what 
rhythms we must leave for their opposites; and 
I believe I have heard him obscurely speaking ¢ of a 
foot that he called the enoplios, a composite foot, 
and a dactyl and an heroic 4 foot, which he arranged, 
I know not how, to be equal up and downé in the 
interchange of long and short,f and unless I am 
mistaken he used the term iambic, and there was 
another foot that he called the trochaic, and he added 
the quantities long and short. Andin some of these, 
I believe, he censured and commended the tempo 
of the foot no less than the rhythm itself, or else some 
combination of the two; I can’t say. But, as I said, 
let this matter be postponed for Damon’s considera- 
tion. For to determine the truth of these would 
require no little discourse. Do you think otherwise?” 
No, by heaven, I do not.” “ But this you are able 
to determine—that seemliness and unseemliness are 
attendant upon the good rhythm and the bad.” 
“ Of course.” “ And, further,’ that good rhythm and 


°” ä&vw kal kárw is an untranslatable gibe meaning literally 
and technically the upper and lower half of the foot, the 
arsis and thesis, but idiomatically meaning topsy-turvy. 
There is a similar play on the idiom in Phileb. 43 a and 43 B. 

’ Literally “ becoming” or *‘ issuing in long and short,” 
long, that is, when a spondee is used, short when a dactyl. 

’ Plato, as often, employs the forms of an argument pro- 
ceeding by minute links to accumulate synonyms in illustra- 
tion of a moral or aesthetic analogy. He is working up to 
the Wordsworthian thought that order, harmony, and beauty 
in nature and art are akin to these qualities in the soul. 
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bad rhythm accompany, the one fair diction, as- 
similating itself thereto, and the other the opposite, 
and so of the apt and the unapt, if, as we were just 
now saying, the rhythm and harmony follow the 
words and not the words these.” “ They certainly 
must follow the speech,” he said. “And what of the 
manner of the diction, and the speech?” said I. 
“ Do they not follow and conform to the disposition 
of the soul? ” ‘‘ Of course.” “‘ And all the rest to 
the diction?’ “ Yes.” “ Good speech, then, good 
accord, and good grace, and good rhythm wait upon 
a good disposition, not that weakness of head which 
we euphemistically style goodness of heart, but the 
truly good and fair disposition of the character and 
the mind.” ”?” “ By all means,” he said. “And must 
not our youth pursue these everywhere ® if they are 
to do what it is truly theirs to do¢?”’ “ They must 
indeed.” “And there is surely much of these 
qualities in painting and in all similar craftsmanship ¢ 
—-weaving is full of them and embroidery and archi- 
tecture and likewise the manufacture of household 
furnishings and thereto the natural bodies of animals 
and plants as well. For in all these there is grace or 
gracelessness. And gracelessness and evil rhythm 
and disharmony are akin to evil speaking and the evil 
temper, but the opposites are the symbols and the 
architecture (oixodouia), which Butcher (Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry, p. 138) says is ignored by Plato and Aristotle. 

e Their special task is to cultivate the true ¢074e.a in their 
souls. For 76 airôv mrpdrrew here cf. 443 c-p. 

4 The following page is Plato’s most eloquent statement of 
Wordsworth’'s, Ruskin’s, and Tennyson’s gospel of beauty 
for the education of the young. He repeats it in Laws 668 gB. 
Cf. my paper on “Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s 
Republic,” Educational Bi-monthly, vol. ii. (1907-1908) 
pp. 215 ff. 
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kin of the opposites, the sober and good disposition.” 
“ Entirely so,” he said. 

XII. “Is it, then, only the poets that we must 
supervise and compel to embody in their poems the 
semblance of the good character or else not write poetry 
among us, or must we keep watch over the other crafts- 
men, and forbid them to represent the evil disposition, 
the licentious, the illiberal, the graceless, either in 
the likeness of living creatures or in buildings or in 
any other product of their art, on penalty, if unable to 
obey, of being forbidden to practise their art among 
us, that our guardians may not be bred among 
symbols of evil, as it were in a pasturage of poisonous 
herbs, lest grazing freely and cropping from many 
such day by day they little by little and all unawares 
accumulate and build up a huge mass of evil in their 
own souls. But we must look for those craftsmen 
who by the happy gift of nature are capable of 
following the trail of true beauty and grace, that 
our young men, dwelling as it were in a salubrious 
region, may receive benefit from all things about 
them, whence the influence that emanates from works 
of beauty may waft itself to eye or ear like a breeze 
that brings from wholesome places health, and so 
from earliest childhood insensibly guide them to 
likeness, to friendship, to harmony with beautiful 
reason. “Yes,” he said, “ that would be far the 
best education for them.” ‘ And is it not for this 
reason, Glaucon,” said I, “ that education in music 
is most sovereign,* because more than anything else 


* Schopenhauer, following Plato, adds the further meta- 
physical reason that while the other arts imitate the external 


manifestations of the universal Will, music represents the 
Will itself. 
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rhythm and harmony find their way to the inmost 
soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with 
them and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, 
and otherwise the contrary? And further, because 
omissions and the failure of beauty in things badly 
made or grown would be most quickly perceived by 
one who was properly educated in music, and so, 
feeling distaste? rightly, he would praise beautiful 
things and take delight in them and receive them 
into his soul to foster its growth and become himself 
beautiful and good. The ugly he would rightly dis- 
approve of and hate while still young and yet unable 
to apprehend the reason, but when reason came? 
the man thus nurtured would be the first to give 
her welcome, for by this affinity he would know her.” 
“ I certainly think,” he said, ‘‘ that such is the cause 
of education in music.” ‘‘ It is, then,” said I, “as it 
was when we learned our letters® and felt that we 
knew them sufficiently only when the separate 
letters did not elude us, appearing as few elements 
in all the combinations that convey them, and when 
we did not disregard them in small things or great 4 
and think it unnecessary to recognize them, but 
were eager to distinguish them everywhere, in the 
belief that we should never be literate and letter- 
perfect till we could do this.” ‘ True.” “ And is 


illustrate the acquisition of knowledge (Theaetet. 206 a), the 
relation of elements to compounds, the principles of classifi- 
cation (Phileb. 18 c, Craty!. 393 D), and the theory of ideas 
(Polit. 278 a. Cf. Isoc. xiii. 18, Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 7, Blass, 
Attische Beredsamkeit, ii. pp. 23 f., 348 f., Cie. De or. ii. 130). 
4 It is fundamental Platonic doctrine that truth is not 
concerned with size or seeming importance. (Cf. Parmen., 
130 D-E, Polit, 266 D, Laws 793 c, 901-902, Sophisé 227 B, 

Hipp. Major 288 D. 
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it not also true that if there are any likenesses? of 
letters reflected in water or mirrors, we shall never 
know them until we know the originals, but such 
knowledge belongs to the same art and discipline >?” 
“ By all means.” ‘‘ Then, by heaven, am I not 
right in saying that by the same token we shall 
never be true musicians, either—neither we nor the 
guardians that we have undertaken to educate— 
until we are able to recognize the forms of soberness, 
courage, liberality, and high-mindedness and all their 
kindred and their opposites, too, in all the combina- 
tions that contain and convey them, and to apprehend 
them and their images wherever found, disregarding 
them neither in trifles nor in great things, but believ~ 
ing the knowledge of them to belong to the same 
art and discipline ?”’ ‘‘ The conclusion is inevitable,” 
he said. “Then,” said I, “ when there is a coin- 
cidence? of a beautiful disposition in the soul and cor- 
responding and harmonious beauties of the same type 
in the bodily form—is not this the fairest spectacle 
for one who is capable of its contemplation¢?”’ 


> Plato, like all intellectuals, habitually assumes that 
knowledge of principles helps practice. Cf. Phaedr. 259 £, 
262 B, and infra 484 D, 520 c, 540 a. 

° Liberality and high-mindedness, or rather, perhaps, 
magnificence, are among the virtues defined in Aristotle’s 
list (ith. Nic. 1107 b 17), but are not among the four 
cardinal virtues which the Republic will use in Book IV. 
in the comparison of the individual with the state. 

* Symp. 209 B Tò cvvaupórepov, 210 c, Wilamowitz, vol. ii, 
p. 192. 

e Music and beauty lead to the philosophy of love, more 
fully set forth in the Phaedrus and Symposium, and here 
dismissed in a page. Plato’s practical conclusion here may 
be summed up in the Virgilian line (Aen. v. 344): 


Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 
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“ Far the fairest.” ““ And surely the fairest is the 
most lovable.” ‘“‘ Of course.” “The true musician, 
then, would love by preference persons of this sort ; 
but if there were disharmony he would not love 
this.” “No,” he said, “ not if there was a defect 
in the soul; but if it were in the body he would bear 
with it and still be willing to bestow his love.” 
“I understand,” I said, “that you have or have had 
favourites of this sort and I grant your distinction. 
But tell me this—can there be any communion 
between soberness and extravagant pleasure?? ” 
“ How could there be,’ he said, “since such 
pleasure puts a man beside himself no less than 
pain?” “Or between it and virtue generally?” 
“ By no means.” “ But is there between pleasure 
and insolence and licence?” ‘‘ Most assuredly.” 
“ Do you know of greater or keener pleasure than 
that associated with Aphrodite?” ‘I don’t,” he 
said, “ nor yet of any more insane.” “ But is not 
the right love a sober and harmonious love of the 
orderly and the beautiful?” “It is indeed,” said 
he. “Then nothing of madness, nothing akin to 
licence, must be allowed to come nigh the right 
love? ” “No.” ‘* Then this kind of pleasure may 
not come nigh, nor may lover and beloved who rightly 
love and are loved have anything to do with it?” 
“ No, by heaven, Socrates,” he said, “it must not 
come nigh them.” “ Thus, then, as it seems, you 
will lay down the law in the city that we are founding, 
that the lover may kiss ® and pass the time with and 
touch the beloved as a father would a son, for honour- 
able ends, if he persuade him. But otherwise he must 
so associate with the objects of his care that thcre 
should never be any suspicion of anything further, 
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on penalty of being stigmatized for want of taste 
and true musical culture.” “ Even so,” he said. 
“ Do you not agree, then, that our discourse on music 
has come to anend? It has certainly made a fitting 
end, for surely the end and consummation of culture 
is the love of the beautiful.” ‘‘ I concur,” he said. 
XIII. “ After music our youth are to be educated 
by gymnastics?” “ Certainly.” “In this too they 
must be carefully trained from boyhood through life, 
and the way of it is this, I believe ; but consider it 
yourself too. For I, for my part, do not believe that 
a sound body by its excellence makes the soul good, 
but on the contrary that a good soul by its virtue 
renders the body the best that is possible.¢ What is 
your opinion?’ *“ I think so too.” “ Then if we 
should sufficiently train the mind and turn over to it 
the minutiae of the care of the body, and content 
ourselves with merely indicating the norms or 
patterns, not to make a long story of it, we should 
be acting rightly ?”’ “ By all means.” “ From in- 
toxication ® we said that they must abstain. For a 
guardian is surely the last person in the world to 
whom it is allowable to get drunk and not know 
where on earth he is.” “ Yes,” he said, “it would 
be absurd that a guardian ° should need a guard.” 
< What next about their food? These men are 


A lady, the wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind, 
Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean. 
Cf. also Democr. fr. B. 187 Diels’. 
> Cf. 398 £. There is no contradiction between this and 
the half-serious proposal of the Laws to use supervised 
drinking-bouts as a safe test of character (Laws 641). 
e ye emphasizes what follows from the very meaning of 
the word. Cf. 379 B, 389 B, 435 a. 
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athletes in the greatest of contests,” are they not?” 
“ Yes.” “Is, then, the bodily habit of the athletes 
we see about us suitable for such?” ‘ Perhaps.” 
" Nay,” said I, “that is a drowsy habit and pre- 
carious for health. Don’t you observe that they 
sleep away their lives,’ and that if they depart ever 
so little from their prescribed regimen these athletes 
are liable to great and violent diseases? ” “I do.” 
“ Then,” said I, “ we need some more ingenious form 
of training for our athletes of war, since these must 
be as it were sleepless hounds, and have the keenest 
possible perceptions of sight and hearing, and in 
their campaigns undergo many changes® in their 
drinking water, their food, and in exposure to the 
heat of the sun and to storms, without disturbance 
of their health.” “I think so.” “ Would not, then, 
the best gymnastics be akin to the music that we 
were just now describing ? ” “ What do you mean?” 
“ It would be a simple and flexible * gymnastic, and 
especially so in the training for war.” “In what 
way?” “ One could learn that,” said I, “ even from 
Homer.’ For you are aware that in the banqueting 
of the heroes on campaign he does not feast them on 
fish,’ though they are at the sea-side on the Helles- 
pont,” nor on boiled meat, but only on roast, which is 
rule. Adam is mistaken in saying that émeckys is practically 
Synonymous with ayaé47. It sometimes is, but not here. 
Cf. Plutarch, De san. 13 dxpiBys . . . kal õe övvyos. 

‘So Laws 706 p. The «atis perhaps merely idiomatic in 
quotation. 

° Homer’s ignoring of fish diet, except in stress of starva- 
tion, has been much and idly discussed both in antiquity 
and by modern scholars. Modern pseudo-science has even 
inferred from this passage that Plato placed a “taboo” 


on fish. 
a Which Homer calls “ fish-teeming,” Il. ix. 360. 
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what soldiers could most easily procure. For every- 
where, one may say, it is of easier provision to use 
the bare fire than to convey pots and pans ®@ along.” 
“ Indeed it is.” “ Neither, as I believe, does Homer 
ever make mention of sweetmeats. Is not that 
something which all men in training understand—that 
if one is to keep his body in good condition he must 
abstain from such things altogether?” “ They are 
right,” he said, “ in that they know it and do abstain.” 
“ Then, my friend, if you think this is the right way, 
you apparently do not approve of a Syracusan table ? 
and Sicilian variety of made dishes.” ‘‘ I think not.” 
“ You would frown, then, on a little Corinthian maid 
as the chére amie of men who were to keep themselves 
fit?” “ Most certainly.” ‘* And also on the seem- 
ing delights of Attic pastry ?”’ “ Inevitably.” ‘‘ In 
general, I take it, if we likened that kind of food and 
regimen to music and song expressed in the pan- 
harmonic mode and in every variety of rhythm it 
would be a fair comparison.” ‘ Quite so.” ‘‘ And 
there variety engendered licentiousness, didit not, but 
heredisease? While simplicity in music begets sobriety 
in the souls, and in gymnastic training it begets 
health in bodies.” “ Most true,” he said. “ And 
when licentiousness and disease multiply in a city, 
are not many courts of law and dispensaries opened, 
and the arts of chicane ° and medicine give themselves 
airs when even free men in great numbers take them 
very seriously ? ” “ How can they helpit? ”? he said. 


> Proverbial, like the ** Corinthian maid” and the “ Attic 
pastry.” Cf. Otto, Sprichw. d. Rém. p. 321, Newman, 
Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p. 302. Cf. also Phaedr. 
240 B. 

° ĝ&kavıký: more contemptuous than ôıkaorıkh. 
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XIV. “ Will you be able to find a surer proof of an 
evil and shameful state of education in a city than the 
necessity of first-rate physicians and judges, not only 
for the base and mechanical, but for those who claim 
to have been bred in the fashion of free men? Do 
you not think it disgraceful and a notable mark of 
bad breeding to have to make use of a justice im- 
ported from others, who thus become your masters 
and judges, from lack of such qualities in yourself?” 
“ The most shameful thing in the world.” “ Isit?” 
said I, “ or is this still more shameful 2—when a man 
not only wears out the better part of his days in the 
courts of law as defendant or accuser, but from the 
lack of all true sense of values ° is led to plume himself 
on this very thing, as being a smart fellow to ‘ put 
over an unjust act and cunningly to try every dodge 
and practice,’ every evasion, and wriggle? out of every 
hold in defeating justice, and that too for trifles and 
worthless things, because he does not know how much 
nobler and better it is to arrange his life so as to 
have no need’ of a nodding juryman?” “That is,” 
said he, “ still more shameful than the other.” ‘‘ And 
to require medicine,” said I, “ not merely for wounds 
or the incidence of some seasonal maladies, but, 
because of sloth and such a regimen as we described, 
to fill one’s body up with winds and humours like a 
insensitiveness to the xaXév of the banausic, the nouveau riche 
and the Philistine. 

2 The phrasing of this passage recalls passages of Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds, and the description of the pettifogging 
lawyer and politician in the Theaeletus 172 ©. Cf. infra 
519, also Huthydem. 302 B, and Porphyry, De abstinentia, 
i, 34. The metaphors are partly from wrestling. 

e Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 263. 

! Cf. Gorg. 507 p, Thucyd. iii. 82, Isoc. Antid. 238, 
Antiphanes, fr. 288 Kock ó pndév ddtxdv oddevds detras vouor, 
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marsh and compel the ingenious sons of Aesculapius 
to invent for diseases such names as fluxes and 
flatulences—don’t you think that disgraceful ?¢” 
“ Those surely are,” he said, “ new-fangled and 
monstrous strange names of diseases.” “ There was 
nothing of the kind, I fancy,” said I, “in the days 
of Aesculapius. I infer this from the fact that at 
Troy his sons did not find fault with the damsel who 
gave to the wounded Eurypylus ® to drink a posset of 
Pramnian wine plentifully sprinkled with barley and 
gratings of cheese, inflammatory ingredients of a 
surety, nor did they censure Patroclus, who was in 
charge of the case.” ‘ It was indeed,” said he, “ a 
strange potion for a man in that condition.” “ Not 
so strange,” said I, “if you reflect that the former 
Asclepiads made no use of our modern coddling ° 
medication of diseases before the time of Herodicus. 
But Herodicus? was a trainer and became a vale- 
tudinarian, and blended gymnastics and medicine, 
for the torment first and chiefly of himself and then 
of many successors.” “How so?” he said. “ By 
lingering out his death,” said I; “for living in 
perpetual observance of his malady, which was in- 
curable, he was not able to effect a cure, but lived 
through his days unfit for the business of life, suffering 
the tortures of the damned if he departed a whit 


¢ This coddling treatment of disease, which Plato affects 
to reprobate here, he recommends from the point of view 
of science in the Timaeus (89 c): 66 ratdaywyety det diairats, 
etc. Of. Eurip. Orestes 883; and even in the Republic 
459 c. 

4 Cf. Protag. 316 £, Phaedr. 227 b. To be distinguished 
from his namesake, the brother of Gorgias in Gorg. 448 B. 
Cf. Cope on Aristot. Rhet. i. 5, Wilamowitz-Kiessling, Phil. 
Unt. xv. p. 220, Jiithner, Philostratus über Gymnastik, p. 10. 
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from his fixed regimen, and struggling against death 
by reason of his science he won the prize of a doting 
oldage.*”’ “ A noble prize? indeed for his science,” 
he said. “ The appropriate one,” said I, “ for a man 
who did not know that it was not from ignorance or 
inacquaintance with this type of medicine that 
Aesculapius did not discover it to his descendants, 
but because he knew that for all well-governed 
peoples there is a work assigned to each man in the 
city which he must perform, and no one has leisure 
to be sick ° and doctor himself all his days. And this 
we absurdly enough perceive in the case of a crafts- 
man, but don't see in the case of the rich and so-called 
fortunate.” “‘ How so ? ” he said. 

XV. “A carpenter,” said I, “ when he is sick 
expects his physician to give him a drug which will 
operate as an emetic on the disease, or to get rid of it 
by purging ¢ or the use of cautery or the knife. Butif 
anyone prescribes for him a long course of treatment 
with swathings ° about the head and their accompani- 
ments, he hastily says that he has no leisure to be 
sick, and that such a life of preoccupation with his 


sempécher de mourir;” La Rochefoucauld (Maz. 282): 
“C'est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa santé par 
un trop grand régime.” 

> The pun ypas and yépas is hardly translatable. Cf. 
Pherecydes apud Diog. Laert. i. 119 x@ovin è övoua éyévero 
rh, með) att} Zàs yiv yépas dcdoc (vol. i. p. 124 L.C.L.). 
For the ironical use of xadév cf. Eurip. Cyclops 551, Sappho, 
fr. 53 (58). 

¢ Cf. Plutarch, De sanitate tuenda 23, Sophocles, fr. 
88. 11 (?), Lucian, Migrinus 22, differently; Hotspur’s, 
“Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick?” 

* For 7} kárw cf. Chaucer, “Ne upward purgative ne 
downward laxative.” 

e Cf. Biaydes on Aristoph. Acharnians 439. 
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illness and neglect of the work that lies before him 
isn't worth living. And thereupon he bids fare- 
well to that kind of physician, enters upon his 
customary way of life, regains his health, and lives 
attending to his affairs—or, if his body is not equal to 
the strain, he dies and is freed from all his troubles.¢ ” 
“ For such a man,” he said, “ that appears to be the 
right use of medicine.” “ And is not the reason,” I 
said, “that he had a task and that life wasn’t worth 
acceptance on condition of not doing his work?” 
“ Obviously,” he said. “ But the rich man, we say, 
has no such appointed task, the necessity of abstaining 
from which renders life intolerable.” “ I haven’t 
heard of any.” “ Why, haven’t you heard that 
saying of Phocylides,? that after a man has ‘ made his 
pile’ he ought to practise virtue?” “ Before, too, 
I fancy,” he said. “ Let us not quarrel with him on 
that point,” I said, “ but inform ourselves whether 
this virtue is something for the rich man to practise, 
and life is intolerable if he does not, or whether we 
are to suppose that while valetudinarianism is a hind- 
rance to single-minded attention to carpentry and the 
other arts, it is no obstacle to the fulfilment of Pho- 
cylides’ exhortation.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said, “ this 
excessive care for the body that goes beyond simple 
gymnastics® is about the greatest of all obstacles. 
For it is troublesome in household affairs and military 
service and sedentary offices in the city.” “And, chief 
of all, it puts difficulties in the way of any kind of 

¢ In the Gorgias (464 B) tarpix7 is recognized as co-ordinate 
in the care of the body with yupvacrixyn. Here, whatever 


goes beyond the training and care that will preserve the 
health of a normal body is austerely rejected. Cf. 410 B. 
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instruction, thinking, or private meditation, forever 
imagining headaches? and dizziness and attributing 
their origin to philosophy. So that wherever this 
kind of virtue is practised > and tested it is in every 
way a hindrance.* For it makes the man always 
fancy himself sick and never cease from anguishing 
about his body.” “ Naturally,” he said. “Then 
shall we not say that it was because Asclepius knew 
this—that for those who were by nature and course 
of life sound of body but had some localized disease, 
that for such, I say, and for this habit he revealed the 
art of medicine, and, driving out their disease by drugs 
and surgery, prescribed for them their customary 
regimen in order not to interfere with their civic 
duties, but that, when bodies were diseased inwardly 
and throughout, he did not attempt by diet and 
by gradual evacuations and infusions to prolong a 
wretched existence for the man and have him beget 
in all likelihood similar wretched offspring? But if a 
man was incapable of living in the established round 4 
and order of life, he did not think it worth while to 
treat him, since such a fellow is of no use either to 
himself or to the state.” “‘ A most politic Asclepius 
youre telling us of,¢”’ he said. “ Obviously,” said I, 


? Literally “ virtue is practised in this way. Cf. 503 nD 
for a similar contrast between mental and other labours. 
And for the meaning of virtue cf. the Elizabethan: “ Virtue 
is ever sowing of her seeds.” 

e There is a suggestion of Stoic terminology in Plato’s 
use of ¿uróðos and similar words. Of. Xen. Mem. i.2.4. On 
the whole passage cf. again Macaulay's Essay on “ Bacon,” 
Maximus of Tyre (Duebn.) 10, and the diatribe on modern 
medicine and valetudinarianism in Edward Carpenter’s 
Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. 4 Cf. Thucyd. i. 130. 

e There is a touch of comedy in the Greek. Cf. Eupolis, 
fr. 94 Kock raxùv rA€yets uér. 
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“that was his character. And his sons too, don’t 
you see that at Troy they approved themselves 
good fighting-men and practised medicine as I 
described it? Don’t you remember? that in the 
case of Menelaus too from the wound that Pandarus 
inflicted 


They sucked the blood, and soothing simples sprinkled ?® 


But what he was to eat or drink thereafter they no 
more prescribed than for Eurypylus, taking it for 
granted that the remedies sufficed to heal men who 
before their wounds were healthy and temperate in 
diet even if they did happen for the nonce to drink 
a posset; but they thought that the life of a man 
constitutionally sickly and intemperate was of no use 
to himself or others, and that the art of medicine 
should not be for such nor should they be given treat- 
ment even if they were richer than Midas.c” “ Very 
ingenious fellows,” he said, “ you make out these 
sons of Asclepius to be.” 

XVI, “ Tis fitting,” said I; “ and yet in disregard 
of our principles the tragedians and Pindar? affirm 
that Asclepius, though he was the son of Apollo, was 
bribed by gold to heal a man already at the point of 
death, and that for this cause he was struck by the 
lightning. But we in accordance with the aforesaid 
principles ê refuse to believe both statements, but if 
he was the son of a god he was not avaricious, we 
will insist, and if he was greedy of gain he was not 
the son of a god.” “ That much,” said he, “ is most 
certainly true. But what have you to say to this, 
Socrates, must we not have good physicians in our 
city? And they would be the most likely to be good 

* Cf. Aeschyl. Ag. 1022 ff., Eurip. Alcest. 3-4, Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 53. e Cf. 379 ff., also 365 x. 
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who had treated the greatest number of healthy and 
diseased men, and so good Judges would be those who 
had associated with all sorts and conditions of men.” 
“ Most assuredly I want them good,” I said; “ but 
do you know whom I regard as such?” “ PN know 
if you tell,” he said. “ Well, I will try,” said I. 
“ You, however, have put unlike cases in one 
question.” “‘ How so?” said he. “ Physicians, it 
is true,’ I said, “ would prove most skilled if, from 
childhood up, in addition to learning the principles 
of the art they had familiarized themselves with the 
greatest possible number of the most sickly bodies, 
and if they themselves had suffered all diseases and 
were not of very healthy constitution. For you see 
they do not treat the body by the body.’ If they did, 
it would not be allowable for their bodies to be or to 
have been in evil condition. But they treat the body 
with the mind—and it is not competent for a mind 
that is or has been evil to treat anything well.” 
“ Right,” he said. “But a judge, mark you, my 
friend, rules soul with soul and it is not allowable for 
a soul to have been bred from youth up among evil 
souls and to have grown familiar with them, and itself 
to have run the gauntlet of every kind of wrong-doing 
and injustice so as quickly to infer from itself the 
misdeeds of others as it might diseases in the body, 
but it must have been inexperienced in evil natures 
and uncontaminated by them while young, if it is to 
be truly fair and good and judge soundly of justice. 
For which cause the better sort seem to be simple- 
minded in youth and are easily deceived by the 
wicked, since they do not have within themselves 
patterns answering to the affections of the bad.” 
“ That is indeed their experience,” he said. ‘‘ There- 
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fore it is,” said I, “ that the good judge must not be 
a youth but an old man, a late learner @ of the nature 
of injustice, one who has not become aware of it as a 
property in his own soul, but one who has through the 
long years trained himself to understand it as an alien 
thing in alien souls, and to discern how great an evil it 
is by the instrument of mere knowledge and not by 
experience of his own.” “That at any rate,” he 
said, “ appears to be the noblest kind of judge.” 
“ And what is more, a good one,” I said, “ which was 
the gist of your question. For he who has a good 
soul is good. But that cunning fellow quick to 
suspect evil,? and who has himself done many unjust 
acts and who thinks himself a smart trickster, when 
he associates with his like does appear to be clever, 
being on his guard and fixing his eyes on the patterns 
within himself. But when the time comes for him to 
mingle with the good and his elders, then on the 
contrary he appears stupid. He is unseasonably 
distrustful and he cannot recognize a sound character 
because he has no such pattern in himself. But 
since he more often meets with the bad than the 
good, he seems to himself and to others to be rather 
wise than foolish.” “ That is quite true,” he said. 
XVII. “ Well then,” said I, ‘‘ such a one must not 
be our ideal of the good and wise judge but the former. 
For while badness could never come to know both 
virtue and itself, native virtue through education will 
at last acquire the science of both itself and badness.° 


e Cf. George Eliot, Adam Bede, chap. xiv.: “It is our 
habit to say that while the lower nature can never understand 
the higher, the higher nature commands a complete view of 
the lower. But I think the higher nature has to learn this 
comprehension by a good deal of hard experience.” 
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This one, then, as I think, is the man who proves 
to be wise and not the bad man.” ”?” “ And I concur,” 
he said. “ Then will you not establish by law in 
your city such an art of medicine as we have described 
in conjunction with this kind of justice? And these 
arts will care for the bodies and souls of such of 
your citizens as are truly well born, but of those 
who are not, such as are defective in body they will 
suffer to die and those who are evil-natured and 
incurable? in soul they will themselves¢ put to death.” 
“ This certainly,” he said, ‘‘ has been shown to be 
the best thing for the sufferers themselves and for 
the state.” “‘ And so your youths,” said I, ‘‘ employ- 
ing that simple music which we said engendered 
sobriety will, it is clear, guard themselves against 
falling into the need of the justice of the court-room.”’ 
“ Yes,” he said. “ And will not our musician, pur- 
suing the same trail in his use of gymnastics, if he 
please, get to have no need of medicine save when 
indispensable???” “I think so.” ‘‘ And even the 
exercises and toils of gymnastics he will undertake 
with a view to the spirited part of his naturee to 
arouse that rather than for mere strength, unlike 
ordinary athletes, who treat’ diet and exercise only 
as a means to muscle.” ‘‘ Nothing could be truer,” 
he said. “ Then may we not say, Glaucon,” said I, 


Plato. (Cf. 591 c.) But he cannot always delay to correct 
ordinary speech in this sense. The correction of 376 £E here 
is of course not a change of opinion, and it is no more a 
criticism of Isocrates, Antid. 180-185, than it is of Gorgias 
464 B, or Soph. 228 £, or Rep. 521 E. 

t weraxepigovrar: this reading of Galen is more idiomatic 
than the Ms. weraxerpretrax. Where English says “he is not 
covetous of honour as other men are,” Greek says “ he (is) 
not as other men are covetous of honour.” 
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“that those who established an education in musie 
and gymnastics had not the purpose in view that 
some attribute to them in so instituting, namely to 
treat the body by one and the soul by the other ? ” 
- But what? ” he said. “ It seems likely,” I said, 
“ that they ordained both chiefly for the soul’s sake.” 
“ How so?” “ Have you not observed,” said I, 
~ the effect on the disposition of the mind itself? of 
lifelong devotion to gymnastics with total neglect of 
music? Or the disposition of those of the opposite 
habit? ” “ In what respect do you mean ? ” he said. 
In respect of savagery and hardness or, on the 
other hand, of softness and gentleness ? ” “I have ob- 
served, he said,” “ that the devotees of unmitigated 
gymnastics turn out more brutal than they should 
be and those of music softer than is good for them.” 
~ And surely,” said I, “ this savagery is a quality 
derived from the high-spirited element in our nature, 
which, if rightly trained, becomes brave, but if over- 
strained, would naturally become hard and harsh.” 
“ I think so,” hesaid. “And again, is not the gentle- 
ness a quality which the philosophic nature would 
yield? ‘This if relaxed too far would be softer than 
is desirable but if rightly trained gentle and orderly?” 
~ That is so.” “ But our requirement, we say, is 
that the guardians should possess both natures.” 
“It is.” “ And must they not be harmoniously 
adjusted to one another?” “ Of course.” “ And 
the soul of the man thus attuned is sober and brave ? ” 
temperaments cf. the distinction of quick-wits and hard- 
wits in Ascham’s Schoolmaster. Ascham is thinking of 
Plato, for he says: ‘* Galen saith much music marreth men’s 
manners; and Plato hath a notable place of the same thing 


in his book De rep., well marked also and excellently 
translated by Tully himself.” 
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“Certainly.” ‘And that of the ill adjusted is 
cowardly and rude?” ‘“‘ It surely is.” 

XVIII. “ Now when a man abandons himself to 
music to play % upon him and pour ® into his soul as it 
were through the funnel of his ears those sweet, soft, 
and dirge-like airs of which we were just now° speak- 
ing, and gives his entire time to the warblings and 
blandishments of song, the first result is that the 
principle of high spirit, if he had it, is softened like 
iron * and is made useful instead of useless and brittle. 
But when he continues ¢ the practice without remission 
and is spellbound, the effect begins to be that he 
melts and liquefies/ till he completely dissolves away 
his spirit, cuts out as it were the very sinews of his 
soul and makes of himself a ‘feeble warrior.’9 ” 
“ Assuredly,” he said. “ And if,” said I,“ he has 
to begin with a spiritless* nature he reaches this 
result quickly, but if a high-spirited, by weakening 
the spirit he makes it unstable, quickly irritated by 
slight stimuli, and as quickly quelled. The outcome 
is that such men are choleric and irascible instead of 
high-spirited, and are peevish and discontented.” 
“ Precisely so.’ “On the other hand, if a man toils 
hard at gymnastics and eats right lustily and holds no 
truck with music and philosophy, does he not at first 
get very fit and full of pride and high spirit and 


* For images drawn from the tempering of metals ch. 
Aeschyl. Ag. 612 and Jebb on Soph. Ajax 650. 

° Cf. Theactet. 165 E éwéxwy kal ovx dvets, and Blaydes 
on Aristoph. Peace 1121. 

! Cf. Tennyson’s “ Molten down in mere uxoriousness ” 
(*“ Geraint and Enid ”). 

” A familiar Homeric reminiscence (Zl. xvii. 588) quoted 
also in Symp. 174 c. Cf. Froissart’s “un mol chevalier.” 

* Ktymologically d@uuos =“ deficient in @uués.” 
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become more brave and bold than he was?” “He 
does indeed.” “But what if he does nothing but 
this and has no contact with the Muse in any way, 
is not the result that even if there was some principle 
of the love of knowledge in his soul, since it tastes 
of no instruction nor of any inquiry and does not 
participate in any discussion or any other form of 
culture, it becomes feeble, deaf, and blind, because it 
is not aroused or fed nor are its perceptions purified 
and quickened ? ” “That is so,” he said. “ And 
so such a man, I take it, becomes a misologist * and 
a stranger to the Muses. He no longer makes any 
use of persuasion by speech but achieves all his ends 
like a beast by violence and savagery, and in his 
brute ignorance and ineptitude lives a life of dis- 
harmony and gracelessness.” “That is entirely 
true,’ he said. “ For these two, then, it seems there 
are two arts which I would say some god gave to 
mankind, music and gymnastics for the service of 
the high-spirited principle and the love of knowledge 
in them—not for the soul and the body except 
incidentally, but for the harmonious adjustment of 
these two principles by the proper degree of tension 
and relaxation of each.” “ Yes, so it appears,” he 
said. “ Then he who best blends gymnastics with 
music and applies them most suitably to the soul is 
the man whom we should most rightly pronounce to 
be the most perfect and harmonious musician, far 
rather than the one who brings the strings into 
unison with one another.” “That seems likely, 


‘* perfect musician’’ is the professor of the royal art of 
Politicus 306-308 ff. which harmonizes the two temperaments, 
not merely by education, but by eliminating extremes 
through judicious marriages. 
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Socrates,” he said. ‘‘ And shall we not also need 
in our city, Glaucon, a permanent overseer? of this 
kind if its constitution is to be preserved?” ‘‘ We 
most certainly shall.” 

XIX. “ Such would be the outlines of their educa- 
tion and breeding. For why ® should one recite the 
list of the dances of such citizens, their hunts and 
chases with hounds, their athletic contests and races? 
It is pretty plain that they must conform to these 
principles and there is no longer any difficulty in 
discovering them.” ‘‘ There is, it may be, no 
difficulty,” he said. ‘‘ Very well,” said I; “ what, 
then, have we next to determine? Is it not which 
ones among them ° shall be the rulers and the ruled ? ” 
Certainly.” “ That the rulers must be the elder 
and the ruled the younger is obvious.” “It is.” 
“ And that the rulers must be their best ? ” ‘‘ This 
too.” “ And do not the best of the farmers prove 
the best farmers?” “ Yes.” “ And in this case, 
since we want them to be the best of the guardians, 
must they not be the best guardians, the most 
regardful of the state?” “Yes.” “They must 
then to begin with be intelligent in such matters 
and capable, and furthermore careful @ of the interests 
of the state?’’ “ That is so.” ‘‘ But one would be 
most likely to be careful of that which he loved.” 
“ Necessarily.” ‘‘ And again, one would be most 
likely to love that whose interests he supposed to 


403 D-E, 425 a-E, Laws 770 B, 772 a-s, 785 a, 788 A-B, 
807 £, 828 B, 846 c, 855 D, 876 D-E, 957 a, 968 c. 
° arov rovrwy marks a class within a class. Cf. Class, 
Phil. vol. vii. (1912) p. 485. 535 a refers back to this passage. 
* The argument proceeds by minute links. Cf. supra 
on 338 D. 
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coincide with his own, and thought that when it 
prospered he too would prosper and if not, the 
contrary. “So it is,’ he said. “ Then we must 
pick out from the other guardians such men as to 
our observation appear most inclined through the 
entire course of their lives to be zealous to do what 
they think for the interest of the state, and who 
would be least likely to consent to do the opposite.” 
< That would be a suitable choice,” he said. “I 
think, then, we shall have to observe them at every 
period of life, to see if they are conservators and 
guardians of this conviction in their minds and never 
by sorcery nor by force can be brought to expel * from 
their souls unawares this conviction that they must 
do what is best for the state.” ‘‘ What do you mean 
by the ‘expelling’?” he said. “I will tell you, 
said I; “ it seems to me that the exit of a belief from 
the mind is either voluntary or involuntary. Volun- 
tary is the departure of the false belief from one who 
learns better, involuntary that of every true belief.” 
“ The voluntary,” he said, “ I understand, but I need 
instruction about the involuntary.” ‘“‘ How now,” 
said I, “don’t you agree with me in thinking that 
men are unwillingly deprived of good things but 
willingly of evil? Or is it not an evil to be deceived 
in respect of the truth and a good to possess truth ? 
And don’t you think that to opine the things that are 
is to possess the truth?” “ Why, yes,” said he, 
“ you are right, and I agree that men are unwillingly 
deprived of true opinions.” “ And doesn’t this 
happen to them by theft, by the spells of sorcery or by 
force?’ “ I don’t understand now either,” he said. 


< I must be talking in high tragic style,°’”’ I said ; “ by 
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those who have their opinions stolen from them I 
mean those who are over-persuaded and those who 
forget, because in the one case time, in the other 
argument strips them unawares of their beliefs. Now 
I presume you understand, do you not?” “ Yes.” 
“Well then, by those who are constrained or forced 
I mean those whom some pain or suffering compels 4 
to change their minds.” ‘‘ That too I understand 
and you are right.” “‘ And the victims of sorcery ® I 
am sure you too would say are they who alter their 
opinions under the spell of pleasure or terrified by 
some fear.” ‘ Yes,” he said: “ everything that 
deceives appears to cast a spell upon the mind.” 
XX. “ Well then, as I was just saying, we must 
look for those who are the best guardians of the indwell- 
ing conviction that what they have to do is what they 
at any time believe to be best for the state. Then we 
must observe them from childhood up and propose 
for them tasks in which one would be most likely to 
forget this principle or be deceived, and he whose 
memory is sure and who cannot be beguiled we must 
accept and the other kind we must cross off from our 
list. Is not that so?” *“ Yes.” “ And again we 
must subject them to toils and pains and com- 
petitions in which we have to watch for the same 
traits.” “ Right,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ must 
we not institute a third kind of competitive test with 
regard to sorcery and observe them in that? Just 
as men conduct colts to noises and uproar to see if 
they are liable to take fright, so we must bring these 
lads while young into fears and again pass them into 
pleasures, testing them much more carefully than 
men do gold in the fire, to see if the man remains 
immune to such witchcraft and preserves his com- 
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posure throughout, a good guardian of himself and 
the culture which he has received, maintaining the 
true rhythm and harmony of his being in all those 
conditions, and the character that would make him 
most useful to himself and to the state. And he 
who as boy, lad, and man endures the test and issues 
from it unspoiled we must establish as ruler over our 
city and its guardian, and bestow rewards upon him 
in life, and in death the allotment of the supreme 
honours of burial-rites and other memorials. But 
the man of the other type we must reject. Such,” 
said I, “ appears to me, Glaucon, the general notion 
of our selection and appointment of rulers and 
guardians as sketched in outline, but not drawn out 
in detail.” “ I too,” he said, “ think much the 
same.” “Then would it not truly be most proper 
to designate these as guardians in the full sense of 
the word, watchers against foemen without and 
friends within, so that the latter shall not wish and the 
former shall not be able to work harm, but to name 
those youths whom we were calling guardians just 
now, helpers and aids for the decrees of the rulers ? ” 
“ I think so,” he replied. 

XXI. “ How, then,” said I, “ might we contrive? 
one of those opportune falsehoods ? of which we were 
just now € speaking, so as by one noble lie to persuade 
if possible the rulers themselves, but failing that the 
rest of the city ? ” “ What kind of a fiction do you 
mean?” said he. “ Nothing unprecedented,” said 


dence with the vulgar holds a prominent place in Plato’s 
physics, and is for Rousseau-minded readers one of the 
dangerous features of his political and educational philosophy. 
Cf. infra 415 c, Laws 664 a, 752 c, 769 £, 798 B, 640 B. 

> Cf. 389 B. ¢ 389 B f. 
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I," but a sort of Phoenician tale,” something that has 
happened ere now in many parts of the world, as the 
poets aver and have induced men to believe, but that 
has not happened and perhaps would not be likely to 
happen in our day ? and demanding no little persuasion 
to make it believable.” ‘“ You act like one who 
shrinks from telling his thought,” he said. “ You 
will think that I have right good reason € for shrinking 
when I have told,” I said. “ Say on,” said he, “ and 
don't be afraid.” “ Very well, I will. And yet I 
hardly know how to find the audacity or the words 
to speak and undertake to persuade first the rulers 
themselves and the soldiers and then the rest of the 
city, that in good sooth ĉ all our training and educat- 
ing of them were things that they imagined and that 
happened to them as it were in a dream; but that in 
reality at that time they were down within the earth 
being moulded and fostered themselves while their 
weapons and the rest of their equipment were being 
fashioned. And when they were quite finished the 
earth as being their mother ° delivered them, and now 
as if their land were their mother and their nurse 


often disclaims responsibility for the tale. Plato’s fancy of 
men reared beneath the earth is the basis of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Utopia, The Coming Race, as his use of the ring of Gyges 
(359 p-360 s) is of H. G. Wells’ Invisible Man. 

¢ The symbolism expresses the Athenian boast of auto- 
chthony and Plato’s patriotic application of it, Menex. 237 £- 
238 a. Cf. Burgess, “ Epideictic Literature,” University 
of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii. pp. 153- 
154; Tim. 24 c-p, Aeschyl. Septem 17, Lucretius ii. 641 f., 
and Swinburne, ‘** Erechtheus ”’: 


All races but one are as aliens engrafted or sown, 
Strange children and changelings, but we, O our mother, 
thine own. 
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they ought to take thought for her and defend her 
against any attack and regard the other citizens as 
their brothers and children of the self-same earth.” 
“It is not for nothing,* ” he said, “ that you were so 
bashful about coming out with your lie.” “It was 
quite natural that I should be,” I said; “but all the 
same hear the rest of the story. While all of you in 
the city are brothers, we will say in our tale, yet God 
in fashioning those of you who are fitted to hold rule 
mingled gold in their generation,’ for which reason 
they are the most precious—but in the helpers silver, 
and iron and brass in the farmers and other craftsmen. 
And as you are all akin, though for the most part you 
will breed after your kinds, it may sometimes happen 
that a golden father would beget a silver son and that 
a golden offspring would come from a silver sire and 
that the rest would in like manner be born of 
one another. So that the first and chief injunction 
that the god lays upon the rulers is that of nothing 
else? are they to be such careful guardians and so 
intently observant as of the intermixture of these 
¢ The four classes are not castes, but are species which 
will generally breed true. Cf. Cratyl. 393 B, 394 a. 
4 The phrasing of this injunction recalls Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice, in fine: 
I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 
The securing of disinterested capacity in the rulers is the 
pons asinorum of political theory. Plato constructs his 
whole state for this end. Cf. Introd. p. xv: Aristotle, Pol. 
1262 b 27, raises the obvious objection that the transference 
from class to class will not be an easy matter. But Plato 
here and in 423 p-e is merely stating emphatically the 
postulates of an ideal state. He admits that even if estab- 
lished it will some time break down, and that the causes of 
its failure will lie beyond human ken, and can only be 
expressed in symbol. See on 546-547. 
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metals in the souls of their offspring, and if sons are 
born to them with an infusion of brass or iron they 
shall by no means give way to pity in their treatment 
of them, but shall assign to each the status due to 
his nature and thrust them out? among the artizans 
or the farmers. And again, if from these there is 
born a son with unexpected gold or silver in his com- 
position they shall honour such and bid them go up 
higher, some to the office of guardian, some to the 
assistanceship, alleging that there is an oracle? that 
the state shall then be overthrown when the man of 
iron or brass is its guardian. Do you see any way of 
getting them to believe this tale ? ” ‘‘ No, not these 
themselves,” he said, “ but I do, their sons and 
successors and the rest of mankind who come after.®’”’ 
“ Well,” said I, “ even that would have a good effect 
in making them more inclined to care for the state 
and one another. For I think I apprehend your 
meaning. XXII. And this shall fall out as tradition 4 
guides.” 

“ But let us arm these sons of earth and conduct 
them under the leadership of their rulers. And when 
they have arrived they must look out for the fairest 
site in the city for their encampment,’ a position from 
which they could best hold down rebellion against 
the laws from within and repel aggression from with- 
out as of a wolf against the fold. And after they 


can be brought to believe anything by repetition, myths 
framed for edification are a useful instrument of education 
and government. Cf. Laws 663 £-G64 a. 

* yun, not any particular oracular utterance, but popular 
belief from mouth to mouth. 

° The Platonic guardians, like the ruling class at Sparta, 
will live the life of a camp. Cf. Laws 666 x, Isoc. 
Archedamus. 
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have encamped and sacrificed to the proper gods 42 
they must make their lairs, must they not?” 
“ Yes,” he said. “ And these must be of a character 
to keep out the cold in winter and be sufficient in 
summer ? ° “Of course. For I presume you are 
speaking of their houses.” ‘ Yes,” said I, ‘ the 
houses of soldiers? not of money-makers.”’ ‘‘ What 
distinction do you intend by that?” he said. “I 
will try to tell you,” I said. “It is surely the 
most monstrous and shameful thing in the world for 
shepherds to breed the dogs who are to help them 
with their flocks in such wise and of such a nature 
that from indiscipline or hunger or some other evil 
condition the dogs themselves shall attack the sheep 
and injure them and be likened to wolves € instead 
of dogs.” “ A terrible thing, indeed,” he said. 
“ Must we not then guard by every means in our 
power against our helpers treating the citizens in 
any such way and, because they are the stronger, 
converting themselves from benign assistants into 
savage masters?” “We must,” he said. “ And 
would they not have been provided with the chief 
safeguard if their education has really been a good 
one È” “ But it surely has,” he said. “ That,” said 
I,“ dear Glaucon, we may not properly aflirm,¢ but 
what we were just now saying we may, that they 
must have the right education, whatever it is, if they 
are to have what will do most to make them gentle 


the higher education, and other precautions of the Platonic 
Republic will not suffice to conjure away the danger to 
which Plato first calls attention. 

4 This is not so much a reservation in reference to the 
higher education as a characteristic refusal of Plato to 
dogmatize. Cf. Meno 86 B and my paper “ Recent Platonism 
in England,” A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 7-8. 
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to one another and to their charges.” “That is 
right,” he said. “In addition, moreover, to such an 
education a thoughtful man would affirm that their 
houses and the possessions provided for them ought 
to be such as not to interfere with the best per- 
formance of their own work as guardians and not 
to incite them to wrong the other citizens.” “He 
will rightly affirm that.” ‘ Consider then,” said I, 
“whether, if that is to be their character, their 
habitations and ways of life must not be something 
after this fashion. In the first place, none must 
possess any private property * save the indispensable. 
Secondly, none must have any habitation or treasure- 
house which is not open for all to enter at will. 
Their food, in such quantities as are needful for 
athletes of war ® sober and brave, they must receive 
as an agreed ° stipend ? from the other citizens as the 
wages of their guardianship, so measured that there 
shall be neither superfluity at the end of the year 
nor any lack.¢ And resorting to a common mess / like 
soldiers on campaign they will live together. Gold 
and silver, we will tell them, they have of the divine 
quality from the gods always in their souls, and they 
have no need of the metal of men nor does holiness 
suffer them to mingle and contaminate that heavenly 
possession with the acquisition of mortal gold, since 
many impious deeds have been done about the coin 
of the multitude, while that which dwells within them 
is unsullied. But for these only of all the dwellers in 
the welfare of the masses. His aristocracy is one of social 
service, not of selfish enjoyment of wealth and power. 

e This is precisely Aristophanes’ distinction between 
beggary and honourable poverty, Plutus 552-553. 


As at Sparta. Cf. 458 c, Newman, Introduction to 
Aristotle’s Politics, p. 334. 
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the city it is not lawful to handle gold and silver and 
to touch them nor yet to come under the same roof 4 
with them, nor to hang them as ornaments on their 
limbs nor to drink from silver and gold. So living 
they would save themselves and save their city.’ But 
whenever they shall acquire for themselves land of 
their own and houses and coin, they will be house- 
holders and farmers instead of guardians, and will be 
transformed from the helpers of their fellow-citizens 
to their enemies and masters, and so in hating and 
being hated,? plotting and being plotted against they 
will pass their days fearing far more and rather @ the 
townsmen within than the foemen without—and 
then even then laying the course’ of near shipwreck 
for themselves and the state. For all these reasons,” 
said I, “let us declare that such must be the pro- 
vision for our guardians in lodging and other respects 
and so legislate. Shall we not?’ “ By all means,” 
said Glaucon. 


e more and rather: so 396 D, 551 B. 

/ The image is that of a ship nearing the fatal reef. Cf. 
Aeschyl. Eumen. 562. The sentiment and the heightened 
rhetorical tone of the whole passage recall the last page of 
the Critias, with Ruskin’s translation and comment in 
A Crown of Wild Olive. 
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I. Anp Adeimantus broke in and said, ‘‘ What will be 
your defence, Socrates, if anyone objects that you 
are not making these men very happy,* and that 
through their own fault ? For the city really belongs 
to them and yet they get no enjoyment out of it as 
ordinary men do by owning lands and building fine 
big houses and providing them with suitable furni- 
ture and winning the favour of the gods by private 
sacrifices ° and entertaining guests and enjoying too 
those possessions which you just now spoke of, gold 
and silver and all that is customary for those who 
are expecting to be happy? But they seem, one 
might say, to be established in idleness in the city, 
exactly like hired mercenaries, with nothing to do 
but keep guard.” “ Yes,” said I, “and what is 


in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges any title to 
true reality.” Leslie Stephen does not diverge so far 
from Plato when he says (Science of Ethics, p. 397): 
‘The virtuous men may be the very salt of the earth, and 
yet the discharge of a function socially necessary may 
involve their own misery.” By the happiness of the whole 
Plato obviously means not an abstraction but the concrete 
whole of which Leslie Stephen is thinking. But from a 
higher point of view Plato eloquently argues (465 B-c) that 
duty fulfilled will yield truer happiness to the guardians 
than seeking their own advantage in the lower sense of 
the word. 

> Cf. 362 c, and Laws 909 pb ff. where they are forbidden. 
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more, they serve for board-wages and do not even 
receive pay in addition to their food as others do,“ so 
that they will not even be able to take a journey è on 
their own account, if they wish to, or make presents 
to their mistresses, or spend money in other directions 
according to their desires like the men who are 
thought to be happy. These and many similar 
counts of the indictment you are omitting.” ‘ Well, 
said he, “ assume these counts too.” “ What then 
will be our apology you ask ? ” “ Yes.” “ By follow- 
ing the same path I think we shall find what to reply. 
For we shall say that while it would not surprise us 
if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, 
yet the object on which we fixed our eyes in the 
establishment of our state was not the exceptional 
happiness of any one class but the greatest possible 
happiness of the city as a whole. For we thought 4 
that in a state so constituted we should be most 
likely to discover justice as we should injustice in 
the worst governed state, and that when we had 
made these out we could pass judgement on the issue 
of our long inquiry. Our first task then, we take 
it, is to mould the model of a happy state—we are 
not isolating ° a small class in it and postulating their 
happiness, but that of the city as a whole. But the 
opposite type of state we will consider presently’ It 
is as if we were colouring a statue and someone ap- 
proached and censured us, saying that we did not 


4 Cf. 369 a. 

e anoAaBovres, “separating off,” “abstracting,” may be - 
used absolutely as in Gorgias 495 £, or with an object as 
supra 392 E. 

! That is 449 a and books VIII. and IX. The degenerate 
types of state are four, but the extreme opposite of the good 
state, the tyranny, is one. 
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apply the most beautiful pigments to the most beauti- 
ful parts of the image, since the eyes,” which are the 
most beautiful part, have not been painted with purple 
but with black—we should think it a reasonable justi- 
fication to reply, ‘Don’t expect us, quaint friend, to 
paint the eyes so fine that they will not be like eyes 
at all, nor the other parts, but observe whether by 
assigning what is proper to each we render the whole 
beautiful.»’ And so in the present case you must not 
require us to attach to the guardians a happiness 
that will make them anything but guardians. For 
in like manner we could ¢ clothe the farmers in robes 
of state and deck them with gold and bid them 
cultivate the soil at their pleasure, and we could 
make the potters recline on couches from left to 
right? before the fire drinking toasts and feasting with 
their wheel alongside to potter with when they are 
so disposed, and we can make all the others happy 
in the same fashion, so that thus the entire city may 
be happy. But urge us not to this, since, if we yield, 
the farmer will not be a farmer nor the potter a 
potter, nor will any other of the types that constitute 
a state keep its form. However, for the others it 
matters less. For cobblers ¢ who deteriorate and are 


© Note the “ab urbe condita” construction. For the 
thought ef. 374. B. Zeller and many who follow him are not 
justified in inferring that Plato would not educate the masses. 
(Cf. Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, i. p. 160.) 
It might as well be argued that the high schools of the 
United States are not intended for the masses because some 
people sometimes emphasize their function of “ fitting for 
college.” In the Republic Plato describes secondary educa- 
tion as a preparation for the higher training. The secondary 
education of the entire citizenry in the Laws marks no 
change of opinion (Laws 818 ff.) Cf. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
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spoiled and pretend to be the workmen that they are 
not are no great danger to a state. But guardians 
of laws and of the city who are not what they pre- 
tend to be, but only seem, destroy utterly, I would 
have you note, the entire state, and on the other 
hand, they alone are decisive of its good government 
and happiness. Ifthen we are forming true guardians 
and keepers of our liberties, men least likely to harm 
the commonwealth, but the proponent of the other 
ideal is thinking of farmers and ‘ happy’ feasters 
as it were in a festival and not in a civic community, 
he would have something else in mind! than a state. 
Consider, then, whether our aim in establishing the 
guardians is the greatest possible happiness among 
them or whether that is something we must look to 
see develop in the city as a whole, but these helpers 
and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded 
to do what will make them the best craftsmen in 
their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, 
as the entire city develops and is ordered well, each 
class is to be left to the share of happiness that its 
nature comports. — 

IT. “ Well,” he said, “I think you are right.” 
“ And will you then,” I said, “ also think me reason- 
able in another point akin to this?” “What pray?” 
Consider whether these are the causes that corrupt 
other? craftsmen too so as positively to spoil them.¢ ” 
“What causes?” “ Wealth and poverty,” @ said I. 


e wore xal kaxous, I think, means “so that they becomeactually 
bad,” not ‘*so that they also become bad.” Cf. Lysis 217 B. 
4 For the dangers of wealth cf. 550, 553 D, 555 B, 556 a, 
562, Laws 831 c, 919 B, and for the praises of poverty cf. 
Aristoph. Plutus 510-591, Lucian, Nigrinus 12, Eurip. fr. 
55 N., Stobaeus, Flor. 94 (Meineke iii. 198), Class. Phil. 

vol. xxii. pp. 235-236. 
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“How so?” “Thus! do you think a potter who 
grew rich would any longer be willing to give his 
mind to his craft?” “ By no means,” said he. 
“ But will he become more idle and negligent than 
he was?” “Far more.” “Then he becomes a 
worse potter?” “Far worse too.” “ And yet again, 
if from poverty he is unable to provide himself with 
tools and other requirements of his art, the work 
that he turns out will be worse, and he will also make 
inferior workmen of his sons or any others whom he 
teaches.” “Of course.” ‘‘ From both causes, then, 
poverty and wealth, the products of the arts deteri- 
orate, and so do the artisans ? ” ‘So it appears.” 
“ Here, then, is a second group of things, it seems, that 
our guardians must guard against and do all in their 
power to keep from slipping into the city without 
their knowledge.” “‘ What are they?” ‘“ Wealth 
and poverty,” said I, “ since the one brings luxury, 
idleness and innovation, and the other illiberality 
and the evil of bad workmanship in addition to in- 
novation.” “ Assuredly,” he said; “ yet here is a 
point for your consideration, Socrates, how our city, 
possessing no wealth, will be able to wage war, 
especially if compelled to fight a large and wealthy 
state. “ Obviously,” said I, “it would be rather 
difficult to fight one such, but easier to fight two.*” 
“ What did you mean by that?” he said. “ Tell 
me first,” I said, ‘‘ whether, if they have to fight, 
they will not be fighting as athletes of war ® against 
men of wealth?” “ Yes, that is true,” he said. 


without the law” were inferior in this manly art of self-de- 
fence. Cf. the amusing description of the boxing of Orestes 
and Pylades by the äyyeħos in Eurip. Z.T. 1366 ff. 

> Cf. 416 E, 403 E. 
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“ Answer me then, Adeimantus. Do you not think 
that one boxer perfectly trained in the art could 
easily fight two fat rich men who knew nothing of 
it?’ “ Not at the same time perhaps,” said he. 
“ Not even,” said I, ‘if he were allowed to retreat 4 
and then turn and strike the one who came up first, 
and if he repeated the procedure many times under 
a burning and stifling sun? Would not such a fighter 
down even a number of such opponents ? ” “ Doubt- 
less,” he said ; “it wouldn’t be surprising if he did.” 
“ Well, don’t you think that the rich have more of the 
skill and practice è of boxing than of the art of war ?”’ 
“ I do,” he said. ‘‘ It will be easy, then, for our 
athletes in all probability to fight with double and 
triple their number.” “ I shall have to concede 
the point,” he said, “ for I believe you are right.” 
“ Well then, if they send an embassy to the other 
city and say what is in fact true*: ‘We make no use 
of gold and silver nor is it lawful for us but it is for 
you: do you then join us in the war and keep the 
spoils of the enemy,’ ’—do you suppose any who heard 
such a proposal would choose to fight against hard 
and wiry hounds rather than with the aid of the 
hounds against fat and tender sheep?” “I think 
not. Yet consider whether the accumulation of 
all the wealth of other cities in one does not involve 
danger for the state that has no wealth.” ‘‘ What 
happy innocence,” said I, “ to suppose that you can 
properly use the name city of any other than the 
one we are constructing.” “ Why, what should we 
say?” he said. “ A greater predication,” said I, 

e Cf. Herod. vii. 233 rdv adnbécrarov rôv Néywv, Catull. x. 


9 “id quod erat.” 
¢ The style is of intentional Spartan curtness. 
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“ must be applied to the others. For they are each 
one of them many cities, not a city, as it goes in the 
game.” There are two at the least at enmity with 
one another, the city of the rich and the city of the 
poor,” and in each of these there are many. If you 
deal with them as one you will altogether miss the 
mark, but if you treat them as a multiplicity by offer- 
ing to the one faction the property, the power, the 
very persons of the other, you will continue always 
to have few enemies and many allies. And so long 
as your city is governed soberly in the order just laid 
down, it will be the greatest of cities. I do not mean 
greatest in repute, but in reality, even though it have 
only a thousand defenders. For a city of this size 
that is really one you will not easily discover either 
among Greeks or barbarians—but of those that seem 
so you will find many and many times the size of this. 
Or do you think otherwise ?”’ “ No, indeed I don’t,” 
said he. 

III. “ Would not this, then, be the best rule and 
measure for our governors of the proper size of 
the city and of the territory that they should 
mark off for a city of that size and seek no more? ” 
~ What is the measure?” ‘I think,” said I, “ that 


Plato proposes the number 5040 which Aristotle thinks too 
large, Pol. 1265 a 15. 

3 Commentators, I think, miss the subtlety of this sentence; 
piav means truly one as below in p, and its antithesis is not 
so much moAXds as doxo’cas which means primarily the 
appearance of unity, and only secondarily refers to pweyddn. 
kal then is rather “and ” than *‘even.” ‘So large a city 
that is really one you will not easily find, but the semblance 
(of one big city) you will find in cities many and many times 
the size of this.” Cf. also 462 a-p, and my paper ‘* Plato’s 
Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. 1914, 
p. 358. For Aristotle’s comment cf. Pol. 1261 a 15. 
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they should let it grow so long as in its growth 
it consents* to remain a unity, but no further.” 
Excellent,” he said. “Then is not this still 
another injunction that we should lay upon our 
guardians, to keep guard in every way that the city 
shall not be too small, nor great only in seeming, but 
that it shall be a sufficient city and one?” ‘ That 
behest will perhaps be an easy? one for them,” he said. 
“And still easier,? haply,” I said, “is this that we men- 
tioned before? when we said that if a degenerate off- 
spring was born to the guardians he must be sent away 
to the other classes, and likewise if a superior to the 
others he must be enrolled among the guardians ; 
and the purport of all this was 4 that the other citizens 
too must be sent to the task for which their natures 
were fitted, one man to one work, in order that each 
of them fulfilling his own function may be not 
many men, but one, and so the entire city may come 
to be not a multiplicity but a unity.” “ Why yes,” 
he said, “ this is even more trifling than that.” 
“ These are not, my good Adeimantus, as one might 
suppose, numerous and difficult injunctions that we 
are imposing upon them, but they are all easy, 
provided they guard, as the saying is, the one great 
thing ’—or instead of great let us call it sufficient. ” 
“ What is that? ?” he said. ‘“‘ Their education and 
a 443 c, 370 B-c (note), 394 E, 374 a-p, Laws 846 bD- 

TB. 

e It is a natural growth, not an artificial contrivance. 
For Aristotle’s criticism cf. Pol. 1261 a. 

‘The proverbial one great thing (one thing needful). 
The proverb perhaps is: móAN olð addwrnt GAN èxîvos êv uéya 
(Suidas). Cf. Archil. fr. 61 év & èrmlorauaı uéya, Polit. 297 a 
MEX piTep av ëv uéya PvdAdtTTweot. 

¢ péya has the unfavourable associations of éros uéya, and 
xavóv, **adequate,”’ is characteristically preferred by Plato. 
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nurture, I replied. “ For if a right education? 
makes of them reasonable men they will easily dis- 
cover everything of this kind—and other principles 
that we now pass over, as that the possession of wives 
and marriage, and the procreation of children and all 
that sort of thing should be made as far as possible 
the proverbial goods of friends that are common.” 
“ Yes, that would be the best way,’ he said. “And, 
moreover,” said I, “ the state, if it once starts ° well, 
proceeds as it were in a cycle 4 of growth. I] mean that 
a sound nurture and education if kept up creates 
good natures in the state, and sound natures in turn 
receiving an education of this sort develop into better 
men than their predecessors both for other purposes 
and for the production of offspring as among animals 
also.” “It is probable,” he said. “ To put it 
briefly, then,” said I, “it is to this that the overseers 
of our state must cleave and be watchful against its 
insensible corruption. They must throughout be 
watchful against innovations in music and gym- 
nastics counter to the established order, and to the 
best of their power guard against them, fearing when 
anyone says that that song is most regarded among 
men 


ness. Cf. Introd. pp. xv and note a, xxxiv, xlii, xliv, and 
‘‘Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 358. 
Aristotle’s criticism is that the possessions of friends ought to 
be common in use but not in ownership. Cf. Pol. 1263 a 30, 
and Eurip. Androm. 376-377. 

e Cf, Polit. 305 D Thv àpxhv Te Kal òpuhr. 

4 No concrete metaphor of wheel, hook or circle seems 
to be intended, but only the cycle of cumulative effect of 
education on nature and nature on education, described in 
what follows. See the evidence collected in my note, Class, 
Phil, vol. v. pp. 505-507. 

e Cf. 459 a. 
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which hovers newest on the singer’s lips,’ 


lest haply ® it be supposed that the poet means not 
new songs but a new way of song ° and is commending 
this. But we must not praise that sort of thing nor 
conceive it to be the poet's meaning. For a change 
to a new type of music is something to beware of 
as a hazard of all our fortunes. For the modes of 
music f are never disturbed without unsettling of the 
most fundamental political and social conventions, as 
Damon affirms and as I am convinced.2”’ “Set me 
too down in the number of the convinced,” said 
Adeimantus. 

IV. “Itis here, then,” I said, “‘in music, as it seems, 
that our guardians must build their guard-house/ and 
post of watch.” “It is certain,” he said, “ that 
this is the kind of lawlessness 9 that easily insinuates * 
itself unobserved.” ‘ Yes,” said I, “ because it is 
supposed to be only a form of play # and to work no 
harm.” “Nor does it work any,” he said, “ except 
that by gradual infiltration it softly overflows’ upon 
the characters and pursuits of men and from these 
issues forth grown greater to attack their business 


axévas Nuyupas, the sharpening thing, that is, the whetstone, 
Ol. vi. 82. 

7 wapavouia besides its moral meaning (537 £) suggests 
lawless innovation in music, from association with the musical 
sense of vduos. Cf. Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. i. p. 22 
n. 4. 

h So Aristot. Pol. 1307 b 33. 

t Cf. the warning against innovation in children’s games, 
Laws 797 a-s. But music is watdeia as well as raidid. Cf. 
Aristotle’s three uses of music, for play, education, and the 
entertainment of leisure (Pol. 1339 a 16). 

1 Cf. Demosth. xix. 228. The image is that of a stream 
overflowing and spreading. Cf. Eurip. fr. 499 N. and 
Cicero’s use of * serpit,” Cat. iv. 3, and passim. 
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dealings, and from these relations it proceeds 
against the laws and the constitution with wanton 
licence, Socrates, till finally it overthrows ¢ all things 
public and private.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, “ are these 
things so? ” “I think so,” he said. “Then, as we 
were saying * in the beginning, our youth must join 
in a more law-abiding play, since, if play grows law- 
less and the children likewise, it is impossible that 
they should grow up to be men of serious temper and 
lawful spirit.” ““ Of course,” he said. ‘‘ And so we 
may reason that when children in their earliest play 
are imbued with the spirit of law and order through 
their music, the opposite of the former supposition 
happens—this spirit waits upon them in all things and 
fosters their growth, and restores and sets up again 
whatever was overthrown in the other“ type of state.” 
“True, indeed,” he said. “Then such men redis- 
cover for themselves those seemingly trifling conven- 
tions which their predecessors abolished altogether.” 
“ Of what sort?” “Such things as the becoming 
silence ĉ of the young in the presence of their elders ; 
the giving place to them and rising up before them, 
and dutiful service of parents, and the cut of the 
hair ë and the garments and the fashion of the foot- 
gear, and in general the deportment of the body and 
everything of the kind. Don’t you think so?” 
“ I do.” “ Yet to enact them into laws would, I 
think, be silly’ For such laws are not obeyed nor 
would they last, being enacted only in words and on 


’ Cf. on 412 B, Isoc. Areopagit. 41, and Laws 788 B, 
where the further, still pertinent consideration is added that 
the multiplication of minor enactments tends to bring funda- 
mental laws into contempt. Cf. “ Plato’s Laws and the 
Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 353, n. 2. 
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paper.” “How could they?” “ At any rate, 
Adeimantus,” I said, “ the direction of the education 
from whence one starts is likely to determine the 
quality of what follows. Does not like ever summon 
like?” “Surely.” ‘‘And the final? outcome, I 
presume, we would say is one complete and vigorous 
product of good or the reverse.” “ Of course,” said 
he. “ For my part, then,” I said, ‘‘ for these reasons 
I would not go on to try to legislate on such 
matters.?” “ With good reason,” said he. “But what, 
in heaven’s name,” said I, “ about business matters, 
the deals * that men make with one another in the 
agora—and, if you please, contracts with workmen 4 
and actions for foul language’ and assault, the filing of 
declarations,‘ the impanelling of juries, the payment 
and exaction of any dues that may be needful in 
markets or harbours and in general market, police or 
harbour regulations and the like, can we bring’ our- 
selves to legislate about these?” “Nay, ’twould not 
be fitting,” he said, “to dictate to good and honour- 
able men.” For most of the enactments that are 
needed about these things they will easily, I presume, 
discover.” ““Yes,my friend, provided God grants them 
the preservation of the principles of law that we have 
workmen or contractors who break or fail to complete con- 
tracts. 

e Cf. Laws 935 c. There was no Aotdopias dixy under that 
name at Athens, but certain words were actionable, azéppyra, 
and there was a éixy xaxnyoplas. 

! Plato shows his contempt for the subject by this confused 
enumeration, passing without warning from contracts and 
torts to procedure and then to taxes, market, harbour and 
police regulations. 

” roAujoouev is both * venture’”’ and “ deign.” 


a Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 78 ötri rots Kadots kdyabots Tov dvOpdrws 
svdeyv dejoe TONNO ypappdarwv, 
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already discussed.” “Failing that,” said he, “ they 
will pass their lives multiplying such petty laws and 
amending them in the expectation of attaining what is 
best.” “You mean,” said I, “that the life of such 
citizens will resemble that of men who are sick, yet 
from intemperance are unwilling to abandon? their 
unwholesome regimen.” “ By all means.” “ And 
truly, said I, “‘ these latter go on in a most charming? 
fashion. For with all their doctoring they accomplish 
nothing except to complicate and augment their 
maladies. And¢ they are always hoping that some 
one will recommend a panacea that will restore their 
health.” ‘* A perfect description,” he said, “ of the 
state of such invalids.” ‘ And isn’t this a charming 
trait in them, that they hate most in all the world him 
who tells them the truth that until a man stops drinking 
and gorging and wenching and idling, neither drugs 4 
nor cautery nor the knife, no, nor spells nor periapts ° 
nor anything of that kind will be of any avail?” 
“ Not altogether charming,” he said, “ for there is no 
grace or charm in being angry“ with him who speaks 
well.” “ You do not seem to be an admirer’? of 
such people,” said I. “ No, by heaven, I am not.” 

å For the list cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 50-54. od’ ad em- 
phasizes the transition to superstitious remedies in which 
Plato doesn’t really believe. Cf. his rationalizing interpreta- 
tion of érwdai, Charm. 157 a, Theaetet. 149 c. Laws 933 A-B 
is to be interpreted in the spirit of the observation in Selden’s 
Table Talk: “The law against witches does not prove that there 
bee any but it punishes the malice,” etc. [Demosthenes] 
xxv. 80 is sceptical. 

e Cf. any lexicon, Shakes. 1 Henry VI. v. iii. 2 “Now 
help, ye charming spells and periapts,” and Plutarch’s story 
of the women who hung them on Pericles’ neck on his 
death-bed. 1 Cf. 480 a, 354 a. 

° The noun is more forcible than the verb would be. Cf. 
Protag. 309 a éxawérns. 
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V. “ Neither then, if an entire city, as we were 
just now saying, acts in this way, will it have your 
approval, or don't you think that the way of such 
invalids is precisely that of those cities which being 
badly governed forewarn their citizens not to meddle? 
with the general constitution of the state, denouncing 
death to whosoever attempts that—while whoever 
most agreeably serves? them governed as they are and 
who curries favour with them by fawning upon them 
and anticipating their desires and by his cleverness in 
gratifying them, him they will account the good man, 
the man wise in worthwhile things,? the man they will 
delight tohonour?” *“ Yes,” he said,“ I think their 
conduct is identical, and I don’t approve it in the very 
least.” “‘ And what again of those who are willing 
and eager to serve® such states? Don’t you admire 
their valiance and light-hearted irresponsibility *?”’ 
“I do,” he said, “ except those who are actually 
deluded and suppose themselves to be in truth 
statesmen’ because they are praised by the many.” 
“ What do you mean? Can’t you make allowances” 


yet probably ‘“complaisance,” nor yet ‘‘humanitas” or 
* Gutmiitigkeit,” as Adam and Schneider think. It ex- 
presses rather the lightheartedness with which such politicians 
rush in where wiser men fear to tread, which is akin to the 
lightness with which men plunge intocrime. Cf. Laws 690 p 
Tov evi vonwy Bér ióvrwv padlws and 969 a dvdpetéraros. Plato’s 
political physician makes “ come out of that ” a precondition 
of his treatment. Cf. Laws 736-737, Polit. 299 a-B, infra 
501 a, 540 £, Epistle vii. 330 c-p, and the story in Aelian, 
V.H. ii. 42, of Plato’s refusal to legislate for the Arcadians 
because they would not accept an equalization of property. 

° Cf. Huthyphro 2 c-b, Gorg. 513 8, Polit. 275 c and 
292 D. 

a Plato often condescendingly and half ironically pardons 
pae aogioly inevitable errors. Cf. 366 c, Phaedr. 269 »B, 

uthydem. 306 c. 
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forthe men? Do you think it possible for a man who 
does not know how to measure when a multitude of 
others equally ignorant assure him that he is four 
cubits tall not to suppose this to be the fact about 
himself? ” “Why no,” he said, “I don’t think 
that.” “Then don’t be harsh with them. For surely 
such fellows are the most charming spectacle in the 
world when they enact and amend such laws as we 
just now described and are perpetually expecting to 
find a way of putting an end to frauds in business and 
in the other matters of which I was speaking because 
they can’t see that they are in very truth ? trying to 
cut off a Hydra’s head.” “ Indeed,” he said, * that 
is exactly what they are doing.” “I, then,” said I, 
‘should not have supposed ° that the true lawgiver 
ought to work out matters of that kind? in the laws and 
the constitution of either an ill-governed or a well- 
governed state—in the one because they are useless 
and accomplish nothing, in the other because some of 
them anybody could discover and others will result 
spontaneously from the pursuits already described.” 
“ What part of legislation, then,” he said, “ is still 
left for us?’’ And I replied, “ For us nothing, but 
for the Apollo of Delphi, the chief, the fairest and the 
first of enactments.” “What are they ? ” he said. 


mretorot éke? Kai doixiay elvac peyioryv, Theophrastus apud 
Stob. Flor. xxxvii. 21 é\lywv of dya8ol vduwy déovrat. 

e Ironically, “I should not have supposed, but for the 
practice of our politicians.” 

4 cidos véuwy wépt is here a mere periphrasis, though the 
true classification of laws was a topic of the day. Cf. — 
Laws 630 ©, Aristot. Pol. 1267 b 37. Plato is not always 
careful to mark the distinction between the legislation 
which he rejects altogether and that which he leaves to the 
discretion of the citizens. 
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“ The founding of temples, and sacrifices, and other 
forms of worship of gods, daemons, and heroes ; and 
likewise the burial of the dead and the services we 
must render to the dwellers in the world beyond @ to 
keep them gracious. For of such matters we neither 
know anything nor in the founding of our city if we 
are wise shall we entrust them to any other or make 
use of any other interpreter ® than the God of our 
fathers.° For this God surely is in such matters for 
all mankind the interpreter of the religion of their 
fathers who from his seat in the middle and at the 
very navel? of the earth delivers his interpretation.” 
“Excellently said,” he replied ; “and that is what we 
must do.” 

VI. “ Atlast, then, sonof Ariston,” said I, your city® 
may be considered as established. The next thing is to 
procure a sufficient light somewhere and to look your- 
self,f and callin the aid of your brother and of Polem- 
archus and the rest, if we may in any wise discover 
where justice and injustice’ should be in it, wherein 


present purpose, and solves the problems dramatically pre- 
sented in the minor dialogues, Charmides, Laches, etc. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 15-18, nn. 81-102, and the 
introduction to the second volume of this translation. 

f aùrós te cal: cf. 398 a. 

7 See on 369 a. Matter-of-fact critics may object that there 
is no injustice in the perfectly good state. But we know 
the bad best by the canon of the good. Cf. on 409 a-s. 
The knowledge of opposites is the same. 

Injustice can be defined only in relation to its opposite 
(444 a-B), and in the final argument the most unjust man 
and state are set up as the extreme antitypes of the ideal 
(571-580). By the perfect state Plato does not mean a 
state in which no individual retains any human imperfections. 

It is idle then to speak of “ difficulties” or “ contradic- 
tions ” or changes of plan in the composition of the Republic. 
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they differ from one another and which of the two he 
must have who is to be happy, alike* whether his 
condition is known or not known to all gods and men.” 
“ Nonsense,” said Glaucon, “ you ® promised that you 
would carry on the search yourself, admitting that 
it would be impious ° for you not to come to the aid of 
justice by every means in your power.” “ A true 
reminder, I said, “ and I must do so, but you also 
must lend a hand.” “Wel,” he said, “ we will.” 
“ I expect then,” said I, “ that we shall find it in this 
way. I think our city, if it has been rightly founded, 
is good in the full sense of the word.¢”’ “Necessarily,” 
he said. “ Clearly, then, it will be wise, brave, sober, 
and just.” “Clearly.” “ Then if we find any of 
these qualities in it, the remainder ® will be that which 
we have not found?” “ Surely.” ‘‘ Take the case 
of any four other things. If we were looking for any 
one of them in anything and recognized the object 
of our search first, that would have been enough for 
us, but if we had recognized the other three first, 
that in itself would have made known to us the thing 
we were seeking. For plainly there was nothing 
part of his literary machinery as Ruskin was to confess the 
arbitrariness of his Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

e It is pedantry to identify this with Mill’s method of 
residues and then comment on the primitive naiveté of such 
an application of Logic to ethics. One might as well speak 
of Andocides’ employment of the method (De myst. 109) or 
of its use by Gorgias in the disjunctive dilemma of the 
Palamedes 11 and passim, or say that the dog of the anec- 
dote employs it when he sniffs at one trail and immediately 
runs up the other. Plato obviously employs it merely as a 
literary device for the presentation of his material under the 
figure of a search. He, “in the infancy of philosophy,” is 
quite as well aware as his censors can be in the senility of 
criticism that he is not proving anything by this method, but 
merely setting forth what he has assumed for other reasons. 
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left for it to be but the remainder.” “ Right,” he 
said. “ And so, since these are four, we must 
conduct the search in the same way.” “ Clearly.” 
“ And, moreover, the first thing that I think I clearly 
see therein is the wisdom,’ and there is something 
odd about that, it appears.” ‘‘ What?” said he. 
“ Wise in very deed I think the city that we have 
described is, for it is well counselled, is it not?” 
“ Yes.” “And surely this very thing, good counsel,’ 
is a form of wisdom. For it is not by ignorance but 
by knowledge that men counsel well.” “ Obviously.” 
< But there are many and manifold knowledges or 
sciences in the city.” “ Of course.” “Is it then 
owing to the science of her carpenters that a city is 
to be called wise and well advised ? ” “ By no means 
for that, but rather mistress of the arts of building.” 
- Then a city is not to be styled wise because of the 
deliberations ° of the science of wooden utensils for 
their best production ? ” “ No, I grant you.” “Is 
it, then, because of that of brass implements or any 
other of that kind ? ” “ None whatsoever,” he said. 
© Nor yet because of the science of the production 
of crops from the soil, but the name it takes from that 


> Protagoras, like Isocrates, professed to teach edSouNla 
(Protag. 318 ©), which Socrates at once identifies with the 
political art. Plato would accept Protagoras’s discrimination 
of this from the special arts (ibid. 318 £ ff.), but he does not 
believe that such as Protagoras can teach it. His political art 
is a very different thing from Protagoras’s eùßovňta and is ap- 
prehended by a very different education from that offered by 
Protagoras. Cf. “‘Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s 
Thought,” p. 348, n. 5, Euthydem. 291 s-c, Charm. 170 B, 
Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 501 a-B, 503 b, Polit. 289 c, 293 D. 309 c. 

° Povdevouevn: Heindorf’s Bovħevouévyv is perhaps sup- 
ported by 7. . . Bovdreterat below, but in view of Plato’s 
colloquial anacoluthic style is unnecessary. 
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is agricultural.” ‘I think so.” “ Then,” said I, 
“is there any science in the city just founded by us 
residing in any of its citizens which does not take 
counsel about some particular thing in the city but 
about the city as a whole and the betterment of its 
relations with itself* and other states?” “ Why, 
yes, there is.” “What is it,” said I, “ and in whom 
is it found?” “ It is the science of guardianship 
or government and it is to be found in those rulers to 
whom we just now gave the name of guardians in the 
full sense of the word.” ‘‘ And what term then do 
you apply to the city because of this knowledge ? ” 
Well advised,” he said, “ and truly wise.” “ Which 
class, then,” said I,“ do you suppose will be the more 
numerous in our city, the smiths or these true 
guardians ? ” “ The smiths, by far,” he said. “And 
would not these rulers be the smallest of all the groups 
of those who possess special knowledge and receive 
distinctive appellations®?” “By far.” “Then itis by 
virtue of its smallest class and minutest part of itself, 
and the wisdom that resides therein, in the part which 
takes the lead and rules, that a city established on 
principles of nature would be wise as a whole. And 
as it appears these are by nature the fewest, the class 
to which it pertains to partake of the knowledge 
which alone of all forms of knowledge deserves the 
name of wisdom.” “ Most true,” he said. ‘‘ This 
one of our four, then, we have, I know not how, dis- 
covered, the thing itself and its place in the state.” 
“ I certainly think,” said he, “ that it has been dis- 
covered sufficiently.” 

VII. “ But again there is no difficulty in seeing 


ayopov dxovouev; worep wepl Perdlov dyadparorody Kal rept 
‘Omnpou monty. 
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bravery itself and the part of the city in which it 
resides for which the city is called brave.” ‘“‘ How 
so?” “ Who,” said I, “in calling a city cowardly 
or brave would fix his eyes on any other part of it 
than that which defends it and wages war in its 
behalf?” “ No one at all,” he said. ‘* For the 
reason, I take it,” said I, “ that the cowardice or the 
bravery © of the other inhabitants does not determine 
for it the one quality or the other.” ‘* It does not.” 
“ Bravery too, then, belongs to a city by virtue of a 
part of itself owing to its possession in that part of a 
quality that under all conditions will preserve the 
conviction that things to be feared are precisely those 
which and such as the lawgiver? inculcated in their 
education. Is not that what you call bravery?” 
“ I don’t altogether understand * what you said,” he 
replied; ‘but say it again.” “ A kind of conservation,” 
I said, “ is what I mean by bravery.” ‘‘ What sort 
of a conservation?” “ The conservation of the con- 
viction which the law has created by education about 
fearful things—what and what sort of things are to 
be feared. And by the phrase‘ under all conditions?’ I 
mean that the brave man preserves it both in pain 
and pleasures and in desires and fears and does not 
expel’ it from his soul. And I may illustrate it by a 

€ Cf. 442 œ, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1129 b 19 mpoordrre 5 ò 
yduos kai Ta TOU àvõpeiov Epya moet. 

e Cf. supra on 347 a. 

! swrnpiav is the genus; Phileb. 34 a, Def. Plat. 412 a-s. 
Hence roiav as often in the minor dialogues sometimes 
with a play on its idiomatic, contemptuous meaning. Cf. 
Laches 194 D. 

¢ Inthe Laches 191 D-E, and the Laws 633 p also, Plato 
generalizes courage to include resistance to the lure of 


pleasure. 
a Cf. supra 412 E 
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similitude% if you please.” “Ido.” “ You are aware 
that dyers when they wish to dye wool so as to hold 
the purple hue begin by selecting from the many 
colours there be the one nature of the white and then 
give it a careful preparatory treatment so that it will 
take the hue in the best way, and after the treat- 
ment,® then and then only, dip it in the dye. And 
things that are dyed by this process become fast- 
coloured and washing either with or without lyes 
cannot take away the sheen of their hues. But 
otherwise you know what happens to them, whether 4 
anyone dips other colours or even these without the 
preparatory treatment.” “I know,” he said, “ that 
they present a ridiculous and washed-out appearance. 
“ By this analogy, then,” said I," you must conceive 
what we too to the best of our ability were doing 
when we selected our soldiers and educated them in 
music? and exercises of the body. The sole aim of our 
contrivance was that they should be convinced and re- 
ceive our laws like a dye as it were, so that their belief 
and faith might be“ fast-coloured both about the things 
that are to be feared and all other things because 
of the fitness of their nature and nurture, and that so 
their dyes might not be washed out by those lyes 


> For the technique cf. Bliimner, Technologie, vol. 1. pp. 
227 ff. The Oepdievois seems to be virtually identical with 
the mpomapackevj, so that the aorist seems inappropriate, 
unless with Adam's earlier edition we transpose it immedi- 
ately before oùrw 6%. 

¢ For devoorods cf. L. & S., and Nauck, 'Aôésrora 441 
rois Sevcomo.ois papudkois EavOlCerat. 

4 The two points of precaution are (1) to select white wool, 
not &\A\a ypwuara, (2) to prepare by treatment even this. 

e Cf, 522 a, Phileb. 17 B. 

1 yiyvoiro is process; éxmàýva (aorist) is a single event (14%). 
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that have such dread“ power to scour our faiths away, 
pleasure more potent than any detergent or abstergent 
to accomplish this, and pain and fear and desire more 
sure than anylye. This power in the soul, then, this 
unfailing conservation of right and lawful belief’ about 
things to be and not to be feared is what I call and 
would assume to be courage, unless you have something 
different to say.” “‘ No, nothing,” said he; “for I pre- 
sume that you consider mere right opinion about the 
same matters not produced by education, that which 
may manifest itself in a beast or a slave,’ to have little 
or nothing to do with law ĉ and that you would call it by 
another name than courage.” ‘ That is most true,” 
said I. “ Well then,” he said, “I accept this as bravery.” 
“ Do so,” said I, “ and you will be right with the 
reservation ¢ that it is the courage of acitizen. Some 
other time if it please you, we will discuss it more 
fully. At present we were not seeking this but justice; 
and for the purpose of that inquiry I believe we have 
done enough.” “ You are quite right,” he said. 
VHI. “ Two things still remain,” said I, “‘ to make 
out in our city, soberness ? and the object of the whole 


Stobaeus’s udviuov. The virtuous habit that is inculcated 
by law is more abiding than accidental virtue. 

e ye marks a reservation as 415 Eorpatiwrikds ye, Polit. 309 £, 
Laws 710 4 Thv dnuwdn ye. Plotinus, unlike some modern com- 
mentators, perceived this. Cf. fnn.i.2.3. In Phaedo 82 a 
ro\rikyny isused disparagingly of ordinary bourgeois virtue. In 
Xen. Rep. Lac. 10.7 and Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii. 8. 1 (1116 a 17) 
there is no disparagement. ‘The word is often used of citizen 
soldiery as opposed to professional mercenaries. 

‘This dismissal of the subject is sometimes fancifully 
taken as a promise of the Laches. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, nn. 77 and 608. 

9 Matthew Arnold’s word. Butcf. on 389 p and 430 Ee— 
“sobriety,” “ temperance,” * Besonnenheit.” 
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inquiry, justice.” “Quite so.” “If there were 
only some way to discover justice so that we need 
not further concern ourselves about soberness.” 
“ Well, I, for my part,” he said, “ neither know of 
any such way nor would I wish justice to be dis- 
covered first if that means that we are not to go on 
to the consideration of soberness. But if you desire 
to please me, consider this before that.” ‘‘ It would 
certainly be very wrong ? of me not to desire it,” said 
I. “Go on with the inquiry then,” he said. “I 
must go on,” I replied, “ and viewed from here it 
bears more likeness to a kind of concord and harmony 
than the other virtues did.” “ How so?” ‘‘ Sober- 
ness is a kind of beautiful order ° and a continence of 
certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, using 
the phrase ‘ master of himself’ I know not how; 
and there are other similar expressions that as it 
were point us to the same trail. Is that not so?”’ 
“ Most certainly.” “Now the phrase ‘ master of 
himself’ is an absurdity, is it not? For he who is 
master of himself would also be subject to himself, 
and he who is subject to himself would be master. 
For the same person is spoken of in all these expres- 
sions.” ‘“‘ Ofcourse.” “ But,” said I,“ the intended 
meaning of this way of speaking appears to me to be 
that the soul of a man within him has a better part 
and a worse part, and the expression self-mastery 
means the control of the worse by the naturally 
better part. It is, at any rate, a term of praise. But 
significance in Plato’s definition. As in the case of bravery, 
Plato distinguishes the temperamental, the bourgeois, the 
disciplined and the philosophical virtue. But he affects to 
feel something paradoxical in the very idea of self-control, 


as perhaps there is. Cf. Laws 626 & ff., 863 D, A.J.P. vol. 
xiii. pp. 361 f., Unity of Plato’s Thought, nn. 77 and 78. 
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when, because of bad breeding or some association,’ 
the better part, which is the smaller, is dominated 
by the multitude? of the worse, I think that our speech 
censures this as a reproach,° and calls the man in 
this plight unselfcontrolled and licentious.” ‘‘ That 
seems likely,” he said. “ Turn your eyes now upon 
our new city,” said I,“ and you will find one of these 
conditions existent in it. For you will say that it is 
justly spoken of as master of itself if that in which 4 
the superior rules the inferior is to be called sober 
and self-mastered.” ‘‘ Ido turn my eyes upon it,” he 
said, “‘anditisasyousay.” “ And again, the mob of 
motley ° appetites and pleasures and pains one would 
find chiefly in children’ and women and slaves and in 
the base rabble of those who are freemen in name. ” 
“ By all means.” “ But the simple and moderate 
appetites which with the aid of reason and right 
opinion are guided by consideration you will find in 
few and those the best born and best educated.” 
“True,” he said. “ And do you not find this too in 
your city and a domination there of the desires in the 
multitude and the rabble by the desires and the 
wisdom that dweli in the minority of the better 
sort? ” “I do,’ he said. 

IX. “ If, then, there is any city that deserves to be 
described as master of its pleasures and desires and 
self-mastered, this one merits that designation.” 


Plato, like Shakespeare’s Rosaliad, brackets boys and women 
as creatures who have for every passion something and for 
no passion truly anything. 

” Cf. on 336 a. The ordinary man who is passion’s slave 
is not truly free. The Stoics and Cynics preached many 
sermons on this text. See Persius, Sat. v. 73 and 124, 
Kpictet. Diss. iv. 1, Xen. Mem. iv. 5. 4, Xen. Oecon. 1. 
22-23. 
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“ Most assuredly,” he said. “ And is it not also to 
be called sober @ in all these respects?” ‘' Indeed it 
is, he said. “And yet again, if there is any city 
in which the rulers and the ruled are of one mind 
as to who ought to rule, that condition will be found 
in this. Don’t you think so? ” “I most emphatic- 
ally do,” he said. ‘‘ In which class of the citizens, 
then, will you say that the virtue of soberness has 
its seat when this is their condition? In the rulers 
or in the ruled?” “In both, I suppose,’ ” he said. 
“ Do you see then,” said I, “ that our intuition was 
not a bad one just now that discerned a likeness 
between soberness and a kind ofharmony®?” “ Why 
so?” “ Because its operation is unlike that of 
courage and wisdom, which residing in separate 
parts respectively made the city, the one wise and 
the other brave. That is not the way of soberness, 
but it extends literally through the entire gamut 4 
throughout, bringing about ¢ the unison in the same 
chant of the strongest, the weakest and the inter- 
mediate, whether in wisdom or, if you please,’ in 
strength, or for that matter in numbers, wealth, or any 
similar criterion. So that we should be quite right 


å Se OAns: sc. THS wéAEws, but as drexvas Shows (cf. supra on 
419 £) it already suggests the musical metaphor of the entire 
octave 61a Tracor. 

¢ The word order of the following is noteworthy. The 
translation gives the meaning. raùróv, the object of cvr- 
adovras, is, by a trait of style that grows more frequent in 
the Laws and was imitated by Cicero, so placed as to break 
the monotony of the accusative terminations. 

f For the comparison the kind of superiority is indifferent. 
See Thompson on Meno 71 £ and compare the enumeration of 
claims to power in the Laws, afiwuata . . . Tov apxetv, Laws 
690 a ff. and infra 434 B. 
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in affirming this unanimity ¢ to be soberness, the con- 
cord of the naturally superior and inferior as to which 
ought to rule both in the state and the individual.® ” 
“I entirely concur,’ he said. “ Very well,” said 
I; “we have made out these three forms in our 
city to the best of our present judgement.¢ What 
can be the remaining form that would give the city 
still another virtue? For it is obvious that the 
remainder is justice.” ‘‘ Obvious.” “Now then,’ 
Glaucon, is the time for us like huntsmen / to surround 
the covert and keep close watch that justice may not 
slip through and get away from us and vanish from 
oursight. It plainly must be somewhere hereabouts. 
Keep your eyes open then and do your best to descry 
it. You may see it before I do and point it out 
to me.” ‘‘ Would that I could,” he said; “ but I 
think rather that if you find in me one who can 
follow you and discern what you point out to him 
you will be making a very fair’ use of me.” “‘ Pray?” 
for success then,” said I, “ and follow along with 
me.’ * That I will do, only lead on,” he said. 
“ And truly,” said I,“ it appears to be an inaccessible 


$ yv Ò): i.e. vuv Hon, 

f Cf. Soph. 235 B, Euthydem. 290 B-c, Phaedo 66 c, Laws 
654 £, Parmen. 128 c, Lysis 218 c, Thompson on Meno 96 €, 
Huxley, Hume, p. 139 “ There cannot be two passions more 
nearly resembling each other than hunting and philosophy.” 
Cf. also Hardy’s * He never could beat the covert of con- 
versation without starting the game. The elaboration of 
the image here is partly to mark the importance of ĉıxarosúvn 
and partly to relieve the monotony of continuous argument. 

° It is not necessary, though plausible, to emend perptws 
to perply. The latter is slightly more idiomatical. Cf. 
Terence’s ** benigno me utetur patre.” 

à Prayer is the proper preface of any act. Cf. Tim. 21 0, 
Laws 712 B. 
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place, lying in deep shadows.” “ It certainly is a 
dark covert, not easy to beat up.’ ‘“ But all the 
same on we must go. “ Yes, on.” And I caught 
view and gave a hulloa and said, “ Glaucon, I think 
we have found its trail and I don't believe it will get 
away from us.” “I am glad to hear that,” said he. 
“ Truly,” said I,“ we were slackers‘ indeed.” “How 
so?” ‘‘ Why, all the time, bless your heart, the 
thing apparently was tumbling about our feet? from 
the start and yet we couldn't see it, but were most 
ludicrous, like people who sometimes hunt for what 
they hoid in their hands.° So we did not turn our 
eyes upon it, but looked off into the distance, which 
was perhaps the reason it escaped us.” “ What do 
you mean?” he said. “ This,” I replied, “ that it 
seems to me that though we were speaking of it 
and hearing about it all the time we did not under- 
stand ourselves? or realize that we were speaking of 
it in a sense.” ‘ That is a tedious prologue,’ he 
said, “for an eager listener.” 

X. ‘ Listen then,” said I, ‘ and learn if there is any- 
thing in what I say. For what we laid down in the 
beginning as a universal requirement when we were 
founding our city, this I think, or € some form of this, 
is justice. And what we did lay down, and often said, 
if you recall, was that each one man must perform 
one social service in the state for which his nature 
was best adapted.” “ Yes, we said that.” “ And 


but failed to sustain owing to his inability to distinguish the 
various possible meanings of the phrase. In the Republic 
too we have hitherto failed to “learn from ourselves” its 
true meaning, till now when Socrates begins to perceive that 
if taken in the higher sense of spiritual division of labour in 
the soul and in the state, it is the long-sought justice. Cf. 
infra 433 B-c-D, 443 C-D. 
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again that to do one’s own business and not to be a 
busybody is justice, is a saying that we have heard 
from many and have very often repeated ourselves." ” 
“ We have.” “ This, then,” I said, “ my friend, if 
taken in a certain sense appears to be justice,’ this 
principle of doing one’s own business. Do you know 
whence I infer this? ” ‘‘ No, but tell me,” he said. 
"I think that this is the remaining virtue in the 
state after our consideration of soberness, courage, 
and intelligence, a quality which made it possible 
for them all to grow up in the body politic and which 
when they have sprung up preserves them as long 
as it is present. And I hardly need to remind you 
that ° we said that justice would be the residue after 
we had found the other three.” ‘‘ That is an un- 
avoidable conclusion,” he said. “ But moreover,” 
said I, “if we were required to decide what it is 
whose indwelling presence will contribute most to 
making our city good, it would be a difficult decision 
whether it was the unanimity of rulers and ruled or 
the conservation in the minds of the soldiers of the 
convictions produced by law as to what things are 
or are not to be feared, or the watchful intelligence 
that resides in the guardians, or whether this is the 
chief cause of its goodness, the principle embodied 
in child, woman, slave, free, artisan, ruler, and ruled, 
that each performed his one task as one man and was 
not a versatile busybody.” “ Hard to decide indeed,” 
he said. “ A thing, then, that in its contribution to 


seems somehow to be proving to be this.” Cf. 432 £, 516 c, 
Lysis 217 £, Laws 910 B, infra 495 a, 596 D, Goodwin, Moods 
and Tenses, 830. Yet, cf. Polit. 291 D. 

¢ xairor: cf. on 360 c and 376 B. Here it points out the 
significance of rò ùró\ocrov if true, while ada pévrot intro- 
duces the considerations that prove it true. 
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the excellence of a state vies with and rivals its 
wisdom, its soberness, its bravery, is this principle 
of everyone in it doing his own task.” ‘‘ Itisindeed,” 
he said. “ And is not justice the name you would 
have to give to the principle that rivals these as con- 
ducing to the virtue of state?” ‘‘ By all means,” 
“ Consider it in this wise too? if so you will be con- 
vinced. Will you not assign the conduct of lawsuits 
in your state to the rulers ? ” “ Of course.” “ Will 
not this be the chief aim of their decisions, that no 
one shall have what belongs to others ¢ or be deprived 
of his own?” “ Nothing else but this.” ‘‘ On the 
assumption that this is just?” “ Yes.” “ From 
this point of view too, then, the having and doing 
of one’s own and what belongs to oneself would 
admittedly be justice.” ‘‘ That is so.” ‘‘ Consider 
now ê whether you agree with me. A carpenter under- 
taking to do the work of a cobbler or a cobbler of a 
carpenter or their interchange of one another’s tools 
or honours or even the attempt of the same man 
to do both—the confounding of all other functions 
would not, think you, greatly injure a state, would 
it?” “ Not much,” he said. “‘ But when I fancy 
one who is by nature an artisan or some kind of 
money-maker tempted and incited by wealth or 
command of votes or bodily strength or some similar 
advantage tries to enter into the class of the soldiers 
or one of the soldiers into the class of counsellors and 
guardians, for which he is not fitted, and these inter- 


For the ambiguity of ra\Nérpia cf. 443 D. So oixeiou is one’s 
own in either the literal or in the ideal sense of the Stoics and 
Emerson, and éavroi is similarly ambiguous. Cf. on 443 D. 
4 éts is still fluid in Plato and has not yet taken the 
technical Aristotelian meaning of habit or state. 
° A further confirmation. For what follows cf. 421 a. 
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change their tools and their honours or when the 
same man undertakes all these functions at once, 
then, I take it, you too believe that this kind of sub- 
stitution and meddlesomeness is the ruin of a state.”’ 
“By all means.” “ The interference with one another’s 
business, then, of three existent classes and the sub- 
stitution of the one for the other is the greatest injury 
to a state and would most rightly be designated 
as the thing which chiefly ° works it harm.” “ Pre- 
cisely so.” “ And the thing that works the greatest 
harm to one’s own state, will you not pronounce 
to be injustice? ” ‘ Of course.” “ This, then, is 
injustice. 

XI. “Again,® let us put it in this way. The proper 
functioning ° of the money-making class, the helpers 
and the guardians, each doing its own work in the 
state, being the reverse of that 4 Just described, would 
be justice and would render the city just.” “I 
think the case is thus and no otherwise,” said he. 
“ Let us not yet affirm it quite fixedly,@ ” I said, “ but 
if this form’ when applied to the individual man, is 


° oixecompayla: this coinage is explained by the genitive 
absolute. Proclus (Kroll i. p. 207) substitutes adrompayia. 
So Def. Plat. 411 E. 

å éxelvou: cf. éxeivos, 425 A. 

e rayiws: cf. 479 c, Aristot. Met. 1062 b 15. 

‘ The doctrine of the transcendental ideas was undoubtedly 
familiar to Plato at this time. Cf. supra on’ 402 B, and 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 31, n. 194, p. 35. But we 
need not invoke the theory of rapovela here to account for 
this slight personification of the form, idea, or definition of 
justice. Cf. 538 D, and the use of é\@av in Eurip. Suppl. 
562 and of idv in Phileb. 52 ©. Plato, in short, is merely 
saying vivaciously what Aristotle technically says in the 
words det è rovro uh pdvov Kkabddrov A€éyerOat, GANA Kal Tots 
kab’ čëkagra épapuórrew, Eth. Nic. 1107 a 28. 
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accepted there also as a definition of justice, we will 
then concede the point—for what else will there be 
to say ? But if not, then we will look for something 
else. But now let us work out the inquiry in which 4 
we supposed that, if we found some larger thing that 
contained justice and viewed it there,’ we should 
more easily discover its nature in the individual man. 
And we agreed that this larger thing is the city, and 
so we constructed the best city in our power, well 
knowing that in the good ° city it would of course be 
found. What, then, we thought we saw there we 
must refer back to the individual and, if it is con- 
firmed, all will be well. But if something different 
manifests itself in the individual, we will return again 
to the state and test it there and it may be that, by 
examining them side by side? and rubbing them 
against one another, as it were from the fire-sticks ¢ 
we may cause the spark of Justice to flash forth,’ and 
when it is thus revealed confirm it in our own minds.” 
“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ that seems a sound method? and 
that is what we must do.” ‘ Then,” said I, “ if you 


> éket though redundant need not offend in this inten- 
tionally anacoluthic and resumptive sentence. Some inferior 
Mss. read €xetvo. Burnet’s <#> is impossible. 

e ëv ye TH ayadn: cf. on 427 £, and for the force of ye cf. 
379 B, 403 E. 

3 Cf. Sophist 230 B r.Oéace wap’ dddAnAas, Isoc. Areopagit. 
79, Nic. 17. 

e Cf. L. & S. and Morgan, * De Ignis Eliciendi Modis,” 
Harvard Studies, vol. i. pp. 15,21 ff. and 30; and Damascius 
(Ruelle, p. 54, line 18) kal rovrd dori Ömep éčaiġvns avdmrerat 
pas adnbelas Worep ék mupeiwv mpooTptBopnevur, 

I Cf. Gorg. 484 B, Epistle vii. 344 8. 

” Plato often observes that a certain procedure is 
methodical and we must follow it, or that it is at least 
methodical or consistent, whatever the results may be. 
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call a thing by the same? name whether it is big or 
little, is it unlike in the way in which it is called the 
same or like?” “ Like,” he said. “ Then a just 
man too will not differ ® at all from a just city in re- 
spect of the very form of justice, but will be like it.” 
“ Yes, like.” “ But now the city was thought to be 
just because three natural kinds existing in it per- 
formed each its own function, and again it was sober, 
brave, and wise because of certain other affections 
and habits € of these three kinds.” ‘“ True,’’ he said. 
“ Then, my friend, we shall thus expect the individual 
also to have these same forms in his soul, and by 
reason of identical affections of these with those in 
the city to receive properly the same appellations.” 
“ Inevitable,” he said. “‘Goodness gracious,” said I, 
“ here is another trifling ¢ inquiry into which we have 
plunged, the question whether the soul really con- 
tains these three forms in itself or not.” ‘‘ It does 
not seem to me at all trifling,” he said, “ for perhaps, 
Socrates, the saying is true that ‘fine things are 


ye marks the inference from the very meaning of radrév. 
Cf. on 379 B, 389 B, and Polit. 278 £; cf. also Parmen. 139 x. 

The language suggests the theory of ideas. But Plato is 
not now thinking primarily of that. He is merely repeating 
in precise logical form the point already made (434 D-E), 
that the definition of justice in the individual must corres- 
pond point for point with that worked out for the state. 

> Cf. 369 a and Meno 72 B. In Phileb. 12 ©-13 c, Plato 
points out that the generic or specific identity does not 
exclude specific or sub-specific differences. 

e ées is here almost the Aristotelian és. Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 1105 b 20, regards rd6y, é&es and dSuvdmes as an 
exhaustive enumeration of mental states. For duvdues ef. 
477 c, Simplic. De An. Hayduck, p. 289 adda rà dy mpòs 
wpaxrikny €deiro fwy, Ta Tpla uóva wapelAngdev. 


å Cf, 423 0. 
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difficult.’"*” ‘‘ Apparently,” said I; “and let me tell 


you, Glaucon, that in my opinion we shall never appre- 
hend this matter” accurately from such methods 
as we are now employing in discussion. For there 
is another longer and harder way that conducts to 
this. Yet we may perhaps discuss it on the level of 
our previous statements and inquiries.” “ May we 
not acquiesce in that?” he said; “I for my part 
should be quite satisfied with that for the present.” 
“ And I surely should be more than satisfied,” I 
replied. ‘‘ Don’t you weary then,” he said, “ but 
go on with the inquiry.” “Is it not, then,” said I, 
“ impossible for us to avoid admitting ° this much, 
that the same forms and qualities are to be found in 
each one of us that are in the state? They could 


Cf. Introd. p. xvi, ‘‘ Idea of Good,” p. 190, Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 16, n. 90; followed by Professor Wilamowitz, 
ii. p. 218, who, however, does not understand the connexion 
of it all with the idea of good. 

Plato the logician never commits himself to more than is 
required by the problem under discussion (cf. on 353 c), and 
Plato the moralist never admits that the ideal has been 
adcquately expressed, but always points to heights beyond. 
Cf. infra 506 ©, 533 a, Phaedo 85 c, Tim. 29 B-c, Soph. 
25t c. 

e Plato takes for granted as obvious the general corres- 
pondence which some modern philosophers think it necessary 
to reaffirm. Cf. Mill, Logic, vi. 7. 1 “Human beings 
in society have no properties, but those which are derived 
from and may be resolved into the laws and the nature of 
individual man ”; Spencer, Autobiog. ii. p. 543 ‘Society is 
created by its units. ... The nature of its organization is 
determined by the nature of its units.” 

Plato illustrates the commonplace in a slight digression 
on national characteristics, with a hint of the thought partly 
anticipated by Hippocrates and now identified with Buckle’s 
name, that they are determined by climate and environment. 
Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. pp. 318-320. 
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not get there from any other source. It would be 
absurd to suppose that the element of high spirit 
was not derived in states from the private citizens 
who are reputed to have this quality, as the popula- 
tions of the Thracian and Scythian lands and generally 
of northern regions ; or the quality of love of know- 
ledge, which would chiefly be attributed to the region 
where we dwell, or the love of money? which we might 
say is not least likely to be found in Phoenicians ° and 
the population of Egypt.” “One certainly might,” 
he replied. “Thisis the fact then,” said I, “‘ and there 
is no difficulty in recognizing it.” ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

XII. “ But the matter begins to be difficult when 
you ask whether we do all these things with the 
same thing or whether there are three things and we 
do one thing with one and one with another—learn 
with one part of ourselves, feel anger with another, 
and with yet a third desire the pleasures of nutri- 
tion and generation and their kind, or whether it 
is with the entire soul? that we function in each case 
when we once begin. That is what is really hard to 
determine properly.” ‘I think so too,” he said. 
“ Let us then attempt to define the boundary and 
decide whether they are identical with one another in 
this way.” “‘How?” “It is obvious that the same 
(Eth. Nic. 1102 a 31) to the present day is still a matter of 
rhetoric, poetry and point of view rather than of strict 
science. For some purposes we must treat the “ faculties ” of 
the mind as distinct entities, for others we must revert to the 
essential unity of the soul. Cf. Arnold’s “ Lines on Butler’s 
Sermons ” and my remarks in The Assault on Humanism. 

Plato himself is well aware of this, and in different 
dialogues emphasizes the aspect that suits his purpose. 
There is no contradiction between this passage and Phaedo 
68 c, 82 c, and Rep. x. 611-12. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 42-43. 
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thing will never do or suffer opposites? in the same 
respect? in relation to the same thing and at the same 
time. So that if ever we find ° these contradictions in 
the functions of the mind we shall know that it was ¢ 
not the same thing functioning but a plurality.” 
“Very well.” “ Consider, then, what I am saying.” 
“Say on,” he replied. “Is it possible for the same 
thing at the same time in the same respect to be at 
rest? and in motion ?” ‘“‘By no means.” “ Let us 
have our understanding still more precise, lest as we 
proceed we become involved in dispute. If anyone 
should say of a man standing still but moving his 
hands and head that the same man is at the same time 
at rest and in motion we should not, I take it, regard 
that as the right way of expressing it, but rather 
that a part‘ of him is at rest and a part inmotion. Is 
not that so?” “It is.” “Then if the disputant 
should carry the jest still further with the subtlety 
that tops at any rate? stand still as a whole at the same 
time that they are in motion when with the peg fixed 
in one point they revolve, and that the same is true of 
any other case of circular motion about the same spot 


¢ For this method of reasoning cf. 478 D, 609 B, Laws 
896 c, Charm. 168 B-c, Gorg. 496 c, Phileb. 11 D-E. 

jv =‘* was all along and is.” 

¢ The maxim is applied to the antithesis of rest and 
motion, so prominent in the dialectics of the day. Cf. 
Sophist 249 c-p, Parmen. 156 D and passim. 

1 Cf. Theaetet. 181 E. 

° The argumentative ye is controversial. For the illustra- 
tion of the top cf. Spencer, First Principles, § 170, who 
analyzes “certain oscillations described by the expressive 
though inelegant word ‘ wobbling °” and their final dissipa- 
uon when the top appears stationary in the equilibrium 
mobile. 
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—we should reject the statement on the ground that 
the repose and the movement in such cases * were not 
in relation to the same parts of the objects, but we 
would say that there was a straight line and a cir- 
cumference in them and that in respect of the straight 
line they are standing still? since they do not incline 
to either side, but in respect of the circumference 
they move in a circle; but that when as they revolve 
they incline the perpendicular to right or left or 
forward or back, then they are in no wise at rest.” 
“ And that would be right,” he said. ‘‘ No such 
remarks then will disconcert us or any whit the more 
make us believe that it is ever possible for the same 
thing at the same time in the same respect and the 
same relation to suffer, be,’ or do opposites.” ‘‘ The 
will not me, I am sure,” said he. “ All the same,” 
said I, “ that we may not be forced to examine at 
t:dious length the entire list of such contentions ¢ and 
convince ourselves that they are false, let us proceed 
on the hypothesis ¢ that this is so, with the understand- 
ing that, if it ever appear otherwise, everything that 
results from the assumption shall be invalidated.” 
“ That is what we must do,” he said. 


dependence of one conclusion on another already accepted. 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 471, Polit. 284 pbp, 
Phaedo 77 a, 92 D, Tim. 51 pv, Parmen. 149 a. It may be 
used to cut short discussion (Unity of Piato’s Thought, 
n. 471) or divert it into another channel. Here, however, 
he is aware, as Aristotle is, that the maxim of contradiction 
can be proved only controversially against an adversary 
who says something (cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, 
pp. 7-9, Aristot. Met. 1012 b 1-10); and so, having suffi- 
ciently guarded his meaning, he dismisses the subject with 
the ironical observation that, if the maxim is ever proved 
false, he will give up all that he bases on the hypothesis 
of its truth. Cf. Sophist 247 E. 
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XIII. “ Will you not then,” said I,“ set down as 
opposed to one another assent and dissent, and the en- 
deavour after a thing to the rejection of it, and embrac- 
ing to repelling—do not these and all things like these 
belong to the class of opposite actions or passions ; 
it will make no difference which?” ‘‘ None,” said 
he, “ but they are opposites.” “ What then,” said 
I, ‘‘ of thirst and hunger and the appetites generally, 
and again consenting °? and willing, would you not put 
them all somewhere in the classes just described ? 
Will you not say, for example, that the soul of one 
who desires either strives for that which he desires 
or draws towards its embrace what it wishes to accrue 
to it; or again, in so far as it wills that anything 
be presented to it, nods assent to itself thereon as 
if someone put the question,° striving towards its 
attainment? ” “ I would say so,” he said. “ But what 
of not-willing ê and not consenting nor yet desiring, 
shall we not put these under the soul’s rejection ° and 
repulsion from itself and generally into the opposite 
class from all the former? ” ‘‘ Of course.” “ This 
being so, shall we say that the desires constitute a 


a @8ovdev recalls the French coinage ‘‘ nolonté,”’ and the 
Southern mule’s “won’t-power.” Cf. Epist. vii. 347 a, 
Demosth. Lpist. ii. 17. 

e Cf. Aristotle’s dv@é\xew, De an. 433 b8. “All willing 
is either pushing or pulling,’ Jastrow, Fact and Fable in 
Psychology, p. 336. Cf. the argument in Spencer’s First 
Principles § 80, that the phrase ‘impelled by desires” is 
not a metaphor but a physical fact. Plato’s generalization 
of the concepts “attraction” and *“ repulsion ” brings about 
a curious coincidence with the language of a materialistic, 
physiological psychology (cf. Lange, History of Materialism, 
passim), just as his rejection in the Timaeus of attraction 
and actio in distans allies his physics with that of the 
most consistent matcrialists. 
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class? and that the most conspicuous members of 
that class? are what we call thirst and hunger? ” 
< We shall,” said he. “Is not the one desire of 
drink, the other of food?” “ Yes.” “Then in so far 
as it is thirst, would it be of anything more than that 
of which we say it is a desire in the soul? ° I mean is 
thirst thirst for hot drink or cold or much or little or 
in a word for a draught of any particular quality, or 
is it the fact that if heat 4 is attached @ to the thirst it 
would further render the desire—a desire of cold, and 
ifcoldofhot? Butif owing to the presence of much- 
ness the thirst is much it would render it a thirst for 
much and if little for little. But mere thirst will 
never be desire of anything else than that of which 
it is its nature to be, mere drink,’ and so hunger of 
food.” “That is so,” he said; “each desire in 
itself is of that thing only of which it is its nature to 
be. The epithets belong to the quality—such or 
such.” “Let no one then,’’” said I, ‘‘ disconcert us 
when off our guard with the objection that everybody 


Cf. “The Origin of the Syllogism,” Class. Phil. vol. xix. 
p. 10. But in the concrete instance heat causes the desire 
of cool and vice versa. Cf. Phileb. 35 a émiOupet tov évavriwy 
Y TATXEL 

If we assume that Plato is here speaking from the point 
of view of common sense (cf. Lysis 215 E rò 6é Wuxpdv Oepuo?), 
there is no need of Hermann’s transposition of Yvxpot and 
Gepnov, even though we do thereby get a more exact sym- 
metry with rA7@ovs mapovolav . . . Tov morio? below. 

e mpoo denotes that the ‘presence ” is an addition. Cf. 
Tpocciy in Parmen. 149 E. 

! Phileb. 35 a adds a refinement not needed here, that 
thirst is, strictly speaking, a desire for repletion by drink. 

” Cf. 429 B. But (the desires) of such or such a 
(specific) drink are (due to) that added qualification (of 
the thirst). 

* uroi 71s = look you to it that no one, eto. 
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desires not drink but good drink and not food but 
good food, because (the argument will run“) all men 
desire good, and so, if thirst is desire, it would be 
of good drink or of good whatsoever it is; and so 
similarly of other desires.” “Why,” he said, “ there 
perhaps would seem to be something in that 
objection.” ‘“‘ But I need hardly remind you,” said 
I, “ that of relative terms those that are somehow 
qualified are related to a qualified correlate, those 
that are severally just themselves to a correlate that 
is just itself.? “ I don’t understand,’ he said. 
“ Don’t you understand,’ said I,“ that the greater ° 
is such as to be greater than something?” “ Cer- 
tainly.’ “Is it not than the less?” “Yes.” 
“ But the much greater than the much less. Is that 
not so?” “ Yes.” “ And may we add the one 
time greater than the one time less and that which 
will be greater than that which will be less? ” 
“ Surely.” “ And similarly of the more towards the 
fewer, and the double towards the half and of all like 
cases, and again of the heavier towards the lighter, 
the swifter towards the slower, and yet again of the 
hot towards the cold and all cases of that kind,¢ 


in order to bring out the full meaning, and some of the 
differences between Greek and English idiom. 

e The notion of relative terms is familiar. Cf. Charm. 
167 ©, Theaetet. 160 a, Symp. 199 D-£, Parmen. 133 c ff., 
Sophist 255 Dp, Aristot. Topics vi. 4, and Cat. v. It is 
expounded here only to insure the apprehension of the 
further point that the qualifications of either term of the 
relation are relative to each other. In the Politicus 283 f. 
Plato adds that the great and small are measured not only 
in relation to each other, but by absolute standards. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 61, 62, and infra 531 a. 

d kal. . . kalað. . . xaiére ye etc. mark different classes 
of relations, magnitudes, precise quantities, the mechanical 
properties of matter and the physical properties. 
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does not the same hold?” “ By all means.” “But 
what of the sciences ? Is not the way of it the same ? 
Science which is just that, is of knowledge which is 
just that, or is of whatsoever* we must assume the 
correlate of science to be. But a particular science of 
a particular kind is of some particular thing of a 
particular kind. I mean something like this: As 
there was a science of making a house it differed from 
other sciences so as to be named architecture.” 
< Certainly.” “ Was not this by reason of its being 
of a certain kind ® such as no other of all the rest?” 
~ Yes.” “ And was it not because it was of some- 
thing of a certain kind that it itself became a certain 
kind of science? And similarly of the other arts 
and sciences?” ‘ That is so.” 

XIV. “ This then,” said I,“ ifhaply you now under- 
stand, is what you must say I then meant, by the state- 
ment that of all things that are such as to be of some- 
thing, those that are just themselves only are of things 
just themselves only, but things of a certain kind are of 
things of a kind. And I don’t at all mean € that they 
are of the same kind as the things of which they are, 
so that we are to suppose that the science of health 
and disease is a healthy and diseased science and that 
of evil and good, evil and good. I only mean that as 
science became the science not of just the thing @ of 
which science is but of some particular kind of thing, 


a useful study, as opponents of the Classics argue. In Gorg. 
476 B this principle is violated by the wilful fallacy that if to 
do justice is fine, so must it be to suffer justice, but the 
motive for this is explained in Laws 859-860. 

t avrob obrep émoriun éoriv is here a mere periphrasis for 
paĵńuaTos, avrov expressing the idea abstract, mere, absolute, 
or per se, but ömep or Ñrep ésriv is often a synonym of airés 
or atr in the sense of abstract, absolute, or ideal. Cf. 
Thompson on Meno 71 B, Sophist 255 D Toro 8rep éariv elvat. 
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namely, of health and disease, the result * was that 
it itself became some kind of science and this caused 
it to be no longer called simply science but with the 
addition of the particular kind, medical science.” 
~ I understand,” he said, “ and agree that it is so.” 
“ To return to thirst, then,” said I, “ will you not 
class it with the things® that are of something and 
say thatit is what it is ° in relation to something—and 
it is, I presume, thirst?” “I will,” said he, ‘‘ — 
namely of drink.” “Then if the drink is of a certain 
kind, so is the thirst, but thirst that is just thirst is 
neither of much nor little nor good nor bad, nor in a 
word of any kind, but just thirst is naturally of just 
drink only.” “ By all means.” “The soul of the 
thirsty then, in so far as it thirsts, wishes nothing else 
than to drink, and yearns for this and its impulse is 
towards this.” “ Obviously.” “Then if anything 
draws it back? when thirsty it must be something 
different in it from that which thirsts and drives it 
like a beast ë to drink. For it cannot be, we say, that 


relative terms are those whose very being is the relation «at 
TÒ civar oUK NAO TL ATO GAAHAOLS elvat. 

4 Cf. on 437 c, Aristot. De an. 433 b 8, Laws 644 £, infra 
604 B, Phaedr. 238 c. The practical moral truth of this is 
independent of our metaphysical psychology. Plato means 
that the something which made King David refuse the 
draught purchased by the blood of his soldiers and Sir 
Philip Sidney pass the cup to a wounded comrade is some- 
how different from the animal appetite which it overpowers, 
Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102 b 24, Laws 863 E. 

e Cf. infra 589, Epist. 335 8. Cf. Descartes, Les Passions 
de l’dme, article xlvii: “En quoi consistent les combats 
qu’on a coutume d'imaginer entre la partie inférieure et la 
supérieure de l'âme.” He says in effect that the soul is a 
unit and the “‘ lower soul ” isthe body. Cf. ibid. lxviii, where 
he rejects the “‘ concupiscible’’ and the “‘ irascible.” 
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the same thing with the same part of itself at the same 
time acts in opposite ways about the same thing.” 
“We must admit that it does not.” “So I fancy it 
is not well said of the archer? that his hands at the 
same time thrust away the bow and draw it nigh, 
but we should rather say that there is one hand that 
puts it away and another that draws it to.” “ By 
all means,” he said. “ Are we to say, then, that some 
men sometimes though thirsty refuse to drink? ” 
“We are indeed,” he said, “ many and often.” 
“ What then,” said I,“ should one affirm about them ? 
Is it not that there is® a something in the soul that 
bids them drink and a something that forbids, a 
different something that masters that which bids? ” 
“I think so.” “ And is it not the fact that that which 
inhibits such actions arises when it arises from the 
calculations of reason, but the impulses which draw 
and drag come through affections *® and diseases ?” 
“ Apparently.” “ Not unreasonably,” said I, “ shall 
we claim that they are two and different from one 
another, naming that in the soul whereby it reckons 
and reasons the rational 4 and that with which it loves, 


kwrvove Cf. lambl. Protrept. p. 41 Postelli gor: yap rocotrov 
Ô xeXevet Kal KwAUVEL, 

e The “ pulls’ are distinguished verbally from the passions 
that are their instruments. voonudrwy suggests the Stoic 
doctrine that passions are diseases. Cf. Cice. Tusc. iii. 4 
perturbationes, and passim, and Phileb. 45 c. 

d NoyioTexdy is One of Plato’s many synonyms for the in- 
tellectual principle. Cf. 441 c, 571 c, 587 D, 605 B. Item- 
phasizes the moral calculation of consequences, as opposed 
to blind passion. Cf. Crito 46 B (one of the passages which 
the Christian apologists used to prove that Socrates knew 
the Adyos), Theaetet. 186 c avadoyiouara mpds re ovciay kal 
wphérecavy, and Laws 644 D. Aristot. Eih. 1139 a 12 somewhat 
differently. 
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hungers, thirsts, and feels the flutter? and titillation 
of other desires, the irrational and appetitive— 
companion® of various repletions and pleasures.” 
“ It would not be unreasonable but quite natural,” he 
said, “for us to think this.” ‘“‘ These two forms, 
then, let us assume to have been marked off as 
actually existing in the soul. But now the Thumos® 
or principle of high spirit, that with which we feel 
anger, is it a third, or would it be identical in nature 
with one of these?” ‘ Perhaps,” he said, “ with 
one of these, the appetitive.”’ ‘‘ But,” I said, “I 
once heard a story% which I believe, that Leontius the 
son of Aglaïon, on his way up from the Peiraeus under 
the outer side of the northern wall, becoming aware 
of dead bodies’ that lay at the place of public execu- 
tion at the same time felt a desire to see them and a 
repugnance and aversion, and that for a time he 


The supine placidity of civilization is not favourable to ani- 
mosity [Bacon’s word for fvuós].” Leslie Stephen, Science of 
Ethics, pp. 60 ff. and p. 62, seems to contradict Plato: ‘The 
supposed conflict between reason and passion is, as I hold, 
meaningless if it is takcn to imply that the reason isa 
faculty separate from the emotions,” etc. But this is only 
his metaphysies. On the practical ethical issue he is with 
Plato. 

. 4 Socrates has heard and trusts a, to us, obscure anccdote 
which shows how emotion may act as a distinct principle re- 
buking the lower appetites or curiosities. Leontius is un- 
known, except for Bergk’s guess identifying him with the 
Leotrophides of a corrupt fragment of Theopompus Comicus, 
fr. 1 Kock, p. 739. 

e He was following the outer side of the north wall up to 
the city. Cf. Lysis 203 a, Frazer, Paus. ii. 40, Wachsmuth, 
Stadt Athen, i. p. 190. 

7? The corpses were by, near, or with the executioner (6 él 
ry dpvyuaTt.) whether he had thrown them into the pit 
(Sdpapor) or not. 
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resisted® and veiled his head, but overpowered in 
despite of all by his desire, with wide staring eyes 
he rushed up to the corpses and cried, ‘There, ye 
wretches,? take your fill of the fine spectacle!’ ” 
“ I too,” he said, “ have heard the story.” “ Yet, 
surely, this anecdote,” I said, “ signifies that the 
principle of anger sometimes fights against desires as 
an alien thing against an alien.” ‘ Yes, it does,” he 
said. 

XV. “And do we not,” said I,“ on many other occa- 
sions observe when his desires constrain a man con- 
trary to his reason that he reviles himself and is angry 
with that within which masters him; and that as it 
were in a faction of two parties the high spirit of such 
a man becomes the ally of his reason? But its ° 
making common cause ? with the desires against the 
reason when reason whispers low @ ‘ Thou must not ’— 
that, I think, is a kind of thing you would not affirm 
ever to have perceived in yourself, nor, I fancy, in any- 
body else either.” “No, by heaven,” he said. “Again, 
when a man thinks himself to be in the wrong,’ is it 
not true that the nobler he is the less is he capable of 
anger though suffering hunger and cold’ and what- 


speaking of the normal action of uncorrupted Ouyués. Plato 
would not accept the psychology of Euripides’ Medea 
(1079-1080): 

kal pavOdvw èv ola dpav wéedAdX\w KAKÁ, 

Oupos è kpeloow TÕv éuav Bovr\evpaTwr, 


Cf. Dr. Loeb’s translation of Decharme, p. 340. 

* alpovvros: cf. 604 c, and L. & S. s.v. A. uw. 5. 

! So Aristot. Rhet. 1380 B 17 où yl-yverat yap Ù épyh mpds rd 
ôlkarov, and Eth. Nic. 1135 b 28 él pawouévn yap aédcxla 
n òpyń strew. This is true only with Plato’s reservation 
yevvatorepos. The baser type is angry when in the wrong. 

* Cf. Demosth. xv. 10 for the same general idea. 
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soever else at the hands of him whom he believes to 
be acting justly therein, and as I say“ his spirit refuses 
to be aroused against such aone?” “True,” he said. 
~ But what when a man believes himself to be 
wronged, does not his spirit in that case è? seethe and 
grow fierce (and also because of his suffering hunger, 
cold and the like) and make itself the ally of what he 
judges just, and in noble souls ¢ it endures and wins 
the victory and will not let go until either it achieves 
its purpose, or death ends all, or, as a dog is called 
back by a shepherd, it is called back by the reason 
within and calmed.” “ Your similitude is perfect,” 
he said, “ and it confirms 4 our former statements that 
the helpers are as it were dogs subject to the rulers 
who are as it were the shepherds of the city.” “You 
apprehend my meaning excellently,” said I. ‘ But 
do you also take note of this?” ‘Of what?” 
~ That what we now think about the spirited element 
is just the opposite of our recent surmise. For then 
we supposed it to be a part of the appetitive, but now, 
far from that, we say that, in the factions ¢ of the soul, 
it much rather marshals itself on the side of the 
reason. “ By all means,” he said. “Is it then 
distinct from this too, or is it a form of the rational, so 
that there are not three but two kinds in the soul, 


warrant in Plato’s use of yevvaios. Cf. 375 E, 459 a. The 
only argument against the view here taken is that * @uuds 
is not the subject of Ajye,” which it plainly is. The shift 
from dunes to the man in what follows is no difficulty and 
is required only by reħevrýoņ, which may well be a gloss. 
Cf... Add P30. pp. 23T. 

? kairo ye calls attention to the confirmation supplied by 
the image. Cf. supra on 376 B, and my article in Class. 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 29. 

¢ Cf. 440 B and Phaedr. 237 E. 
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the rational and the appetitive, or just as in the 
city there were three existing kinds that composed 
its structure, the money-makers, the helpers, the 
counsellors, so also in the soul there exists a third 
kind, this principle of high spirit, which is the helper 
of reason by nature unless it is corrupted by evil 
nurture?” “ We have to assume it as a third,” he 
said. “ Yes,” said I,“ provided ¢ it shall have been 
shown to be something different from the rational, 
as it has been shown to be other than the appetitive.”’ 
«That is not hard to be shown,’ he said; ‘for 
that much one can see in children, that they are from 
their very birth chock-full of rage and high spirit, 
but as for reason, some of them, to my thinking, 
never participate in it, and the majority quite late.” 
“Yes, by heaven, excellently said,” I replied; “ and 
further, one could see in animals that what you say 
is true. And to these instances we may add the 
testimony of Homer quoted above: 


He smote his breast and chided thus his heart. 


For there Homer has clearly represented that in us 
which has reflected about the better and the worse 
as rebuking that which feels unreasoning anger as if 
it were a distinct and different thing.” ‘‘ You are 
entirely right,” he said. 

AVI. “ Through these waters, then,” said I, “ we 
have with difficulty made our way ® and we are fairly 
agreed that the same kinds equal in number are to be 
found in the state and in the soul of each one of us.” 


passions, there treated as belonging to the body, like the 
mortal soul of the Timacus. See Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 42-43. 

> Cf. Parmen. 137 a, Pindar, Ol. xiii. 114 éxvetdoac. 
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“ That is so.” “‘ Then does not the necessity of our 
former postulate immediately follow, that as and 
whereby% the state was wise so and thereby is the 
individual wise? ” “Surely.” “ And so whereby and 
as the individual is brave, thereby and so is the state 
brave,and that both should have all the other constitu- 
ents of virtue in the same way? ? ” “ Necessarily.” 
“ Just too, then, Glaucon, I presume we shall say a 
man is in the same way in which a city was just.” 
“That too is quite inevitable.” “ But we surely 
cannot have forgotten this, that the state was just 
by reason of each of the three classes found in it ful- 
filling its own function.” “I don’t think we have 
forgotten,” he said. “ We must remember, then, 
that each of us also in whom ¢ the several parts within 
him perform each their own task—he will be a just 
man and one who minds his own affair.” “ We must 
indeed remember,” he said. “ Does it not belong to 
the rational part to rule, being wise and exercising 
forethought in behalf of the entire soul, and to the 
principle of high spirit to be subject to this and its 
ally?” ‘‘ Assuredly.” “ Then is it not, as we said,? 
the blending of music and gymnastics that will 
render them concordant, intensifying and fostering 
the one with fair words and teachings and relaxing 
and soothing and making gentle the other by har- 
mony and rhythm?” “ Quite so,” said he. “And 
these two thus reared and having learned and been 
educated to do their own work in the true sense of 
the phrase, will preside over the appetitive part 
which is the mass‘ of the soul in each of us and the 


¢ rov: cf. 431 B ot, and 573 D ov. d Cf. 411 E, 412 a. 
° Cf. supra on 433 B-E, infra 443 D, and Charm. 161 B. 
! Cf. on 431 a-s, Laws 689 A-B. 
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most insatiate by nature of wealth. They will keep 
watch upon it, lest, by being filled and infected with 
the so-called pleasures associated with the body % and 
so waxing big and strong, it may not keep to ® its own 
work but may undertake to enslave and rule over the 
classes which it is not fitting ° that it should, and so 
overturn? the entire life of all.” “ By all means,” 
he said. “Would not these two, then, best keep 
guard against enemies from without @ also in behalf of 
the entire soul and body, the one taking counsel,’ the 
other giving battle, attending upon the ruler, and by 
its courage executing the ruler’s designs? ” “That 
is so.” ‘‘ Brave, too, then, I take it, we call each in- 
dividual by virtue of this part in him, when, namely, 
his high spirit preserves in the midst of pains and 
pleasures? the rule handed down by the reason as to 
what is or is not to be feared.” “Right,” he said. 
‘ But wise by that small part that” ruled in him and 
handed down these commands, by its possession? in 
turn within it of the knowledge of what is beneficial 
for each and for the whole, the community composed 
of the three.” “Byall means.” “And again, was he 
not sober by reason of the friendship and concord of 
these same parts, when, namely, the ruling principle 
and its two subjects are at one in the belief that the 
reason ought to rule, and do not raise faction against 
it?” “The virtue of soberness certainly,’ said he, 
‘is nothing else than this, whether in a city or an 

a Cf. supra 389 D, 

e Cf. supra 415 E. 

! Cf. Isoc. xii. 138 atrn ydp srw 7 Bovdrevowévyn mepl 
ATAVTWY, ° Cf. 429 c-D. 

h Cf. Goodwin's Greek Grammar, § 1027. 


t gyov: anacoluthic epexegesis, corresponding to grav .» e 
diacwhy. ad probably merely marks the correspondence. 
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individual.” ‘‘ But surely, now, a man is just by that 
which and in the way we have so often? described.” 
“ That is altogether necessary.” “ Well then,” said 
I, ‘‘ has our idea of justice in any way lost the edge ® 
of its contour so as to look like anything else than 
precisely what it showed itself to be in the state ? ” 
“I think not,” he said. “ We might,” I said, “ com- 
pletely confirm your reply and our own conviction 
thus, if anything in our minds still disputes our defini- 
tion—by applying commonplace and vulgar ¢ tests to 
it.’ “What are these?” “For example, if an 
answer were demanded to the question concerning 
that city and the man whose birth and breeding was 
in harmony with it, whether we believe that such a 
man, entrusted with a deposit ¢ of gold or silver, would 
withhold it and embezzle it, who do you suppose 
would think that he would be more likely so to act 
than men of a different kind? ” “ No one would,” 
he said. ‘‘ And would not he be far removed from 
sacrilege and theft and betrayal of comrades in 
private life or of the state in public?” “ He would.” 
‘ And, moreover, he would not bein any way faithless 
either in the keeping of his oaths or in other agree- 
ments.” “ How could he?” *“ Adultery, surely, and 
neglect of parents and of the due service of the gods 
would pertain to anyone rather than to such a man.” 
“ To anyone indeed,” he said. “ Andis not the cause 


law. “Do this,” inevitably follows. Cf. Leslie Stephen, 
Science of Ethics, pp. 376 and 385, and Emerson, Self- 
Reliance: “ But I may also neglect the reflex standard, 
and absolve me to myself . . . If anyone imagines that this 
law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day.” The 
Xenophontic Socrates (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 10-11 and iv. 4. 17) 
relies on these vulgar tests. 
a Cf. supra on 332 a and Aristot. Rhet. 1383 b 21. 
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of this to be found in the fact that each of the 
principles within him does its own work in the 
matter of ruling and being ruled?” “ Yes, that and 
nothing else.” “ Do you still, then, look for justice 
to be anything else than this potency which provides 
men and cities of this sort? ” ‘‘ No, by heaven,” 
he said, “ I do not.” 

XVII. ‘ Finished, then, is our dream and perfected 
—the surmise we spoke of,? that, by some Providence, 
at the very beginning of our foundation of the state, 
wechanced to hit upon the original principle and a sort 
of type of justice.” ‘‘ Most assuredly.” “ It really 
was, it seems, Glaucon, which is why it helps,’ a sort 
of adumbration of justice, this principle that it is right 
for the cobbler by nature to cobble and occupy him- 
self with nothing else, and the carpenter to practise 
carpentry, and similarly all others. But the truth of 
the matter ° was, as it seems, that justice is indeed 
something of this kind, yet not in regard to the doing 
of one’s own business externally, but with regard to 
that which is within and in the true sense concerns 
one’s self, and the things of one’s self—it means that % 


thinking that the real justice is justice in the soul, and the 
etSwdov is justice in the state. In the state too the division 
of labour may be taken in the lower or in the higher sense. 
Cf. supra on 370 a, Introd. p. xv. 

d uù édoavra ... Sdtav 444 a: cf. Gorgias 459 c, 462 o. 
A series of participles in implied indirect discourse expand 
the meaning of rv évrés (mpâčw), and enumerate the con- 
ditions precedent (resumed in oŭürw 64 443 E; cf. Protag. 
325 a) of all action which is to be called just if it tends to 
preserve this inner harmony of soul, and the reverse if it 
tends to dissolve it. The subject of mpárrew is anybody or 
Everyman. For the general type of sentence and the Stoic 
principle that nothing imports but virtue cf. 591 E and 
618 a. 
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a man must not suffer the principles in his soul to do 
each the work of some other and interfere and meddle 
with one another, but that he should dispose well of 
what in the true sense of the word is properly his own,? 
and having first attained to self-mastery ° and beauti- 
ful order ® within himself, and having harmonized ° 
these three principles, the notes or intervals of three 
terms quite literally the lowest, the highest, and the 
mean, and all others there may be between them, 
and having linked and bound all three together and 
made of himself a unit,‘ one man instead of many, 
self-controlled and in unison, he should then and then 
only turn to practice if he find aught to do either in the 
getting of wealth or the tendance of the body orit may 
be in political action or private business, in all such 
doings believing and naming’ the just and honour- 
able action to be that which preserves and helps to 
produce this condition of soul, and wisdom the science 
that presides over such conduct; and believing and 
naming the unjust action to be that which ever tends 
to overthrow this spiritual constitution, and brutish 


Congreeing in a full and natural close 


Like music. (Henry V. x1. ii. 179.) 
Cf. Cicero, De Rep. ii. 42, and Milton (Reason of Church 
Government), ‘Discipline . . . which with her musical 


chords preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.” 

f! Cf. Epin. 992 B. The idea was claimed for the Pyth- 
agoreans; cf. Zeller 1. i. p. 463, Guyau, Esquisse d'uns 
Morale, p. 109 ‘*La moralité n’est autre chose que l'unité 
de l'être.” ‘The key to effective life is unity of life,” says 
another modern rationalist. 

9 dvoudfovra betrays a consciousness that the ordinary 
meaning of words is somewhat forced for edification. Cf. 
Laws 864 a-g and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 9, n. 21. 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1138 b 6) would regard all this as mere 
metaphor. 
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ignorance, to be the opinion® that in turn presides ? 
over this.” “What you say is entirely true, Socrates.” 
“Well,” said I, “if we should affirm that we had 
found the just man and state and what justice really 
is® in them, I think we should not be much mis- 
taken” “No indeed, we should not,’ he said. 
‘Shall we affirm it, then?” ‘‘ Let us so affirm.” 
XVIII. “ So be it, then,” said I; “ next after this, I 
take it, we must consider injustice.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 
‘ Must not this be a kind of civil war ĉ of these three 
principles, their meddlesomeness? and interference 
with one another’s functions, and the revolt of one 
part against the whole of the soul that it may hold 
therein a rule which does not belong to it, since its 
nature is such that it befits it to serve as a slave to 
the ruling principle? Something of this sort, I fancy, 
is what we shall say, and that the contusion of these 
principles and their straying from their proper course 
is injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and 
brutish ignorance and, in general, all turpitude.” 
“ Precisely this,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, ` to 
act unjustly and be unjust and in turn to act justly— 
the meaning of all these terms becomes at once plain 
and clear, since injustice and justice are so.” “ How 
so?’ “ Because,” said I, “ these are in the soul 
what? the healthful and the diseaseful are in the body; 


b gmicrarovcay: Isocrates would have used a synonym 
instead of repeating the word. 

c Cf. 337 B. 

d grdow: cf. 440 EŒ. It is defined in Sophist 228 B. 
Aristotle would again regard this as mere metaphor. 

s ro\urpaypocivyy: supra 434 B and Isoe. viii. 59. 

J tu\AjBdnv: summing up, as in Phaedo 69 B. 

9 ws éxeva: a proportion is thus usually stated in an- 
acoluthic apposition. 
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there is no difference.” “ In what respect? ” he 
said. “ Healthful things surely engender health“ and 


diseaseful disease.” “ Yes.” “ Then does not doing 
just acts engender justice and unjust injustice? ” 
‘Of necessity.” “ But to produce health is to 


establish the elements in a body in the natural 
relation of dominating and being dominated è by one 
another, while to cause disease is to bring it about 
that one rules or is ruled by the other contrary to 
nature.” ‘“* Yes, that is so.” “ And is it not like- 
wise the production of justice in the soul to establish 
its principles in the natural relation of controlling 
and being controlled by one another, while injustice 
is to cause the one to rule or be ruled by the other 
contrary to nature?” “ Exactly so,” he said. 
“ Virtue, then, as it seems, would be a kind of health¢ 
and beauty and good condition of the soul, and vice 
would be disease,? ugliness, and weakness.” ‘It is- 
so. © Then is it not also true that beautiful and 
honourable pursuits tend to the winning of virtue 
and the ugly to vice?” “ Of necessity.” 

XIX. “ And now at last, it seems, it remains for us 
to consider whether it is profitable to do justice and 
practise honourable pursuits and be just, whether? one 
is known to be such or not, or whether injustice 
profits, and to be unjust, if only a man escape punish- 
ment and is not bettered by chastisement.’” “ Nay, 


Republic. It is not explicitly used as one of the three final 
arguments in the ninth book, but is implied in 591 sB. It is 
found “already ” in Crito 47 D-E. Cf. Gorg. 479 B. 


d kakla . . . aloxos: Sophist 228 & distinguishes two forms 
of kakia; vógos or moral evil, and ignorance or aicxos. Cf. 
Gorg. 477 B. 

e dv re... dv Te: Cf. supra 337 c, 367 E, 427 D, 429 E. 


1 Cf. Gorg. 512 a-s, and supra on 380 B. 
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Socrates,” he said, “ I think that from this point on 
our inquiry becomes an absurdity *—if, while life is 
admittedly intolerable with a ruined constitution of 
body even though accompanied by all the food and 
drink and wealth and power in the world, we are 
yet to be asked to suppose that, when the very nature 
and constitution of that whereby we live? is disordered 
and corrupted, life is going to be worth living, if a 
man can only do as he pleases,’ and pleases to do any- 
thing save that which will rid him of evil and injustice 
and make him possessed of justice and virtue—now 
that the two have been shown to be as we have 
described them.” ‘“ Yes, it is absurd,” said I; “ but 
nevertheless, now that we have won to this height, 
we must not grow weary in endeavouring to discover 4 
with the utmost possible clearness that these things 
are so.” “That is the last thing in the world we 
must do,” he said. “ Come up hereé then,” said I, 
-< that you may see how many are the kinds of evil, 
I mean those that it is worth while to observe and 
distinguish.” “I am with you,” he said; “ only do 
you say on.” “ And truly,” said I, “ now that we 
have come to this height 9 of argument I seem to see 


only typical or relevant ‘“‘Ideas”’ are worth naming or 
considering. The Republic does not raise the metaphysical 
question how a true idea is to be distinguished from a part 
or from a partial or casual concept. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 52-58, n. 381, Polit. 263 a-B. 

” Cf. 588 B, Emerson, Nominalist and Realist, ii. p. 256; 
“ We like to come to a height of land and see the landscape, 
just as we value a general remark in conversation.” Cf. 
Lowell, Democracy, Prose Works, vi. 8: “He who has 
mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will 
never hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of 
speculation.” From this and 517 a-s, the avd8aor1s became 
a technical or cant term in Neoplatonism. 
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as from a point of outlook that there is one form“ of 
excellence, and that the forms of evil are infinite, 
yet that there are some four among them that it is 
worth while to take note of.” “ What do you mean?” 
he said. “ As many as are the varieties of political 
constitutions that constitute specific types, so many, 
it seems likely, are the characters of soul.” “ How 
many, pray ?” “ There are five kinds of constitu- 
tions,” said I, ‘‘ and five kinds of soul.” ‘ Tell me 
what they are,” he said. “I tell you,” said I,“ that 
one way of government would be the constitution 
that we have just expounded, but the names that 
might be applied to it are two.’ If one man of sur- 
passing merit rose among the rulers, it would be 
denominated royalty ; if more than one, aristocracy.” 
“ True,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,” I said, “ this is one 
of the forms I have in mind. For neither would a 
number of such men, nor one if he arose among them, 
alter to any extent worth mentioning the laws of 
our city—if he preserved the breeding and the educa- 
tion that we have described.” “It is not likely,” 
he said. 

found between this statement and other parts of the Republic, 
are imaginary. Hitherto the Republic has contemplated a 
plurality of rulers, and such is its scheme to the end. But 
we are explicitly warned in 540 p and 587 p that this is 
a matter of indifference. It is idle then to argue with 


Immisch, Krohn, and others that the passage marks a 
sudden, violent alteration of the original design. 
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I. “ To such a city, then, or constitution I apply the 
terms good “and right—and to the corresponding kind 
of man; but the others I describe as bad and mis- 
taken, if this one is right, in respect both to the 
administration of states and to the formation? of 
the character of the individual soul, they falling under 
four forms of badness.” ‘‘ What are these,” he said. 
And I was going on® to enumerate them in what 
seemed to me the order of their evolution 4 from one 
another, when Polemarchus—he sat at some little 
distance ¢ from Adeimantus—stretched forth his hand, 
and, taking hold of his garment’ from above by the 
shoulder, drew the other toward him and, leaning 
forward himself, spoke a few words in his ear, of 
which we overheard nothing’ else save only this, 
‘Shall we let him off,” then,” he said,“ or what shall 
we dor” “By no means,” said Adeimantus, now 
raising his voice. *“‘ What, pray, ‘said I,“ is it that 
you are not letting off? ” “ You,” said he. “ And 


d ueraßaivew: the word is half technical. Cf. 547 c 
550 D, Laws 676 a, 736 D-E, 894 A. 

e drwrépw absolutely. Cf. Cratinus 229 Kock rot kdb yvyra 
THs Aúpas ATwWTEpW. 

! Cf. 327 B. 9 Cf. 359 E. a Cf. on 327 c. 

‘ Cf. 337 D, 343 B, 421 c, 612 c, Laches 188 £, Meno 80 B. 
There is a play on the double meaning, “ What, pray?” and 
“ Why, pray?” 
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for what special reason, pray?” said I. ‘‘ We think 
you are a slacker,” he said, “and are trying to cheat? 
us out of a whole division,® and that not the least, of 
the argument to avoid the trouble of expounding it, 
and expect to ‘ get away with it’ by observing thus 
lightly that, of course, in respect to women and 
children it is obvious to everybody that the posses- 
sions of friends will be in common.*”’ “ Well, isn’t 
that right, Adeimantus?”’ I said. “Yes,” said he, 
“ but this word ‘ right,’ like other things, requires 
defining ¢ as to the way’ and manner of such a com- 
munity. There might be many ways. Don’t, then, 
pass over the one that you’ have in mind. For we 
have long been lying in wait for you, expecting that 
you would say something both of the procreation of 
children and their bringing up,* and would explain 
the whole matter of the community of women and 
children of which you speak. We think that the 
right or wrong management of this makes a great 
difference, all the difference in the world, in the 
constitution of a state ; so now, since you are begin- 
ning on another constitution before sufficiently defin- 
ing this, we are firmly resolved, as you overheard, not 
to let you go till you have expounded all this as fully 
as you did the rest.” “Set me down, too,” said 
Glaucon, “ as voting this ticket.” “Surely,” said 
Thrasymachus, “ you may consider it a joint resolu- 
tion of us all, Socrates.” 

II. “ What a thing you have done,” said I, “in thus 

¢ Emphatic. Cf. 427 E. 


h yevouévous: a noun is supplied from the preceding verb. 
Cf. on 598 c, and supra on 341 D. 


îi uéya ... kal öňov : cf. 469 c, 527 c, Phaedo 79 £, Laws 
779 B, 944 c, Symp. 188 D, Demosth. ii. 22, Aeschyl. Prom. 
961. § Cf. Protag. 330 c. 
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challenging? me! What a huge debate you have 
started afresh, as it were, about this polity, in the 
supposed completion of which I was rejoicing, being 
only too glad to have it accepted as I then set it 
forth! You don’t realize what a swarm? of arguments 
you are stirring up ° by this demand, which I foresaw 
and evaded to save us no end of trouble.” “ Well,” 
said Thrasymachus,? “ do you suppose this company 
has come here to prospect for gold ¢ and not to listen 
to discussions?” “ Yes,’ I said, “in measure.” 
“ Nay, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “the measure’ of 
listening to such discussions is the whole of life for 
reasonable men. So don’t consider us, and do not 
you yourself grow weary in explaining to us what we 
ask for, your views as to how this communion of wives 
and children among our guardians will be managed, 
and also about the rearing of the children while still 
young in the interval between? birth and formal 
schooling which is thought to be the most difficult 
part of education. Try, then, to tell us what must 
be the manner of it.” “It is not an easy thing to 
expound, my dear fellow,” said I, “ for even more 
than the provisions that precede it, it raises many 
doubts. For one might doubt whether what is pro- 
posed is possible” and, even conceding the possibility,’ 
one might still be sceptical whether it is best. For 
which reason one, as it were, shrinks from touching 


length (see Polit. 286 c, Phileb. 28 pv, 36 D). Here the 
thought takes a different turn (as 504 c). The 6é ye implies 
a slight rebuke (cf. Class. Phil. xiv. pp. 165-174). 

9 So 498 a. Cf.onAristoph. Acharn. 434, and Laws 792 a. 

h Cf. 456 c, Thucyd. vi. 98, Introd. xvii. 

í elö Te udora : a common formula for what a disputant 
can afford to concede. Cf. Lysias xiii. 52, xxii. 1, xxii. 10. 
It occurs six times in the Charmides. 
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on the matter lest the theory be regarded as nothing 
but a ‘ wish-thought,’* my dear friend.” “Do not 
shrink,” he said, “ for your hearers will not be incon- 
siderate” nor distrustful nor hostile.” And I said, 
“My good fellow, is that remark intended to encourage 
me?” “Itis,” he said. ‘‘Well then,” said I, “it 
has just the contrary effect. For, if I were confident 
that I was speaking with knowledge, it would be an 
excellent encouragement. For there is both safety 
and boldness in speaking the truth with knowledge 
about our greatest and dearest concerns to those 
who are both wise and dear. But to speak when one 
doubts himself and is seeking while he talks, as I am 
doing, is a fearful and slippery venture. The fear is 
not of being laughed at,° for that is childish, but, lest, 
missing the truth, I fall down and drag my friends 
with me in matters where it most imports not to 
stumble. So I salute Nemesis,*Glaucon, in what I am 
about to say. For, indeed,’ I believe that involun- 
tary homicide is a lesser fault than to mislead opinion 
about the honourable, the good, and the just. This 
is a risk that it is better to run with enemies‘ than 
Abhandl. v. 2, “ Nemesis und Adrasteia’’: Herod. i. 35, 
Aeschyl. Prom. 936, Eurip. Rhesus 342, Demosth. xxv. 37 
kal "Adpadcreav uèv dvOpwiros wy éyw mpooxuwyv®. For the moral 
earnestness of what follows cf. 336 £, Gorg. 458 a, and 
Joubert apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. p. 29 “Ignorance .. . 
is in itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first order.” 

° yap odv, *' for in fact,” but often with the suggestion that 
the fact has to be faced, as e.g. in Tim. 47 £, where the point 
is often missed. 

f Almost proverbial. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes 
iii. 27.21. Plato is speaking here from the point of view of 
the ordinary man, and not from that of his ‘“ Sermon on the 
Mount ethics.” Cf. Phileb. 49 p and Gorg. 480 £E, where 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. pp. 332 and 350, goes astray. 
Cf. Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 297. 
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with friends, so that your encouragement is none.” 
And Glaucon, with a laugh, said, “ Nay, Socrates, if 
any false note in the argument does us any harm, we 
release you as? in a homicide case, and warrant you 
pure of hand and no deceiver of us. So speak on 
with confidence.” “ Well,? said I, “he who is 
released in that case is counted pure as the law 
bids, and, presumably, if there, here too.” “ Speak 
on, then,” he said, “ for all this objection.” “ We 
must return then,” said I, “‘and say now what 
perhaps ought to have been said in due sequence 
there. But maybe this way is right, that after the 
completion of the male drama we should in turn go 
through with the female,° especially since you are so 
urgent.” 

HI. “ Formen,then, born and bred as we described, 
there is in my opinion no other right possession and 
use of children and women than that which accords 
with the start we gave them. Our endeavour, I 
believe, was to establish these men in our discourse 
as the guardians of a flock???” “Yes.” “ Let us 
preserve the analogy, then, and assign them a 
veneration and breeding answering to it, and see if 
it suits us or not.” “‘In what way?” he said. “ In 
this. Do we expect the females of watch-dogs to join 
in guarding what the males guard and to hunt with 
them and share all their pursuits or do we expect the 
of sinners. The passage is used by the older critics in the 
comparison of Plato with Christianity. 

> Sophron’s Mimes are said to have been so classified. 
For ôpäua cf. also Theaetet. 150 a. 

¢ For the use of analogies drawn from animals cf. 375-376, 
42? D, 466 D, 467 B, 491 D-E, 537 a, 546 a-g, 564 a. Plato is 
only pretending to deduce his conclusions from his imagery. 
Aristotle’s literal-minded criticism objects that animals have 
no “economy,” Pol. 1264 b 4-6. 
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females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the 
bearing and the breeding of the whelps while the 
males toil and have all the care of the flock? ” * They 
have all things in common,” he replied, “ except that 
we treat the females as weaker and the males as 
stronger. “‘ Isit possible, then,” said I,“ to employ 
any creature for the same ends as another if you 
do not assign it the same nurture and education ? ” 
“It is not possible.” “ If, then, we are to use 
the women for the same things as the men, we must 
also teach them the same things.” “ Yes.” “Now 
music together with gymnastic was the training we 
gave the men.” “Yes.” “Then we must assign 
these two arts to the women also and the offices of 
war and employ them in the same way.” “ It would 
seem likely from what you say,” he replied. “ Per- 
haps, then,” said I, “the contrast with present 
custom? would make much in our proposals look 
ridiculous if our words® are to be realized in fact.” 
~ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ What then,” said I, “is 
the funniest thing you note in them? Is it not 
obviously the women exercising unclad in the 
palestra together with the men, not only the young, 
but even the older, like old men in gymnasiums ,° 
when, though wrinkled and unpleasant to look at, 
they still persist in exercising?” “Yes, on my word,” 
he replied, “ it would seem ridiculous under present 


custom (sometimes called cvv7ea) of which there are echoes 
in Cicero’s use of consuetudo, Acad. ii. 75, De off. i. 148, 
De nat. deor. i. 83. 

d 7 Néyerar: cf. on 389 D. 

e Cf. Theaetet. 162 B, and the éyua6%s or late learner in 
Theophrastus’ Characters xxvii. 14 Loeb. Eurip. Androm. 
596 ff. denounces the light attire of Spartan women when 
exercising. 
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conditions.” “ Then,” said I,“ since we have set out 
to speak our minds, we must not fear all the jibes 4 
with which the wits would greet so great a revolu- 
tion, and the sort of things they would say about 
gymnastics and culture, and most of all about the 
bearing of arms and the bestriding of horses.” 
“ You're right,” he said. ‘‘ But since we have begun 
we must go forward to the rough part of our law,? 
after begging these fellows not to mind their own 
business € but to be serious, and reminding them that 
it is not long since the Greeks thought it disgraceful 
and ridiculous, as most of the barbarians ê do now, for 
men to be seen naked. And when the practice of 
athletics began, first with the Cretans and then with 
the Lacedaemonians, it was open to the wits of that 
time to make fun of these practices, don’t you think 
so?” “Ido.” ‘ But when, I take it, experience 
showed that it is better to strip than to veil all things 
of this sort, then the laughter of the eyes? faded away 
before that which reason revealed to be best, and 
this made it plain that he talks idly who deems any- 
thing else ridiculous but evil, and who tries to raise 
a laugh by looking to any other pattern of absurdity 
than that of folly and wrong or sets up any other 
standard of the beautiful as a mark for his seriousness 
than the good.” ‘ Most assuredly,” said he. 

IV. “ Then is not the first thing that we have to 
agree upon with regard to these proposals whether they 
are possible or not? And we must throw open the de- 
bate / to anyone who wishes either in jest or earnest to 
and the Classics says this was borrowed from Thucydides, 
whom Wilamowitz says Plato never read. Cf. Dio Chrys. 
xiii. 226 M. For è oĉ cf. Demosth. iv. 3, Isoc. v. 47. 

e Lit. ‘‘ what (seemed) laughable to (in) the eyes.” 

S Cf. 607 D dotuey . . . Nbyor. 
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raise the question whether female human nature 
is capable of sharing with the male all tasks or none 
at all, or some but not others,? and under which of 
these heads this business of war falls. Would not 
this be that best beginning which would naturally and 
proverbially lead to the best end®?”’ “ Far the best,” 
he said. “Shall we then conduct the debate with 
ourselves in behalf of those others® so that the 
case of the other side may not be taken defence- 
less and go by default¢?” ‘“‘ Nothing hinders,” 
he said. “Shall we say then in their behalf: 
‘There is no need, Socrates and Glaucon, of others 
disputing against you, for you yourselves at the 
beginning of the foundation of your city agreed ¢ 
that each one ought to mind as his own business the 
one thing for which he was fitted by nature?’ ‘We 
did so agree, I think; certainly!’ ‘Can it be 
denied then that there is by nature a great difference 
between men and women?’ ‘Surely there is.’ 
‘Is it not fitting, then, that a different function 
should be appointed for each corresponding to this 
difference of nature?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘How, then, 
can you deny that you are mistaken and in contra- 
diction with yourselves when you turn around and 
affirm that the men and the women ought to do the 
same thing, though their natures are so far apart?’ 
Can you surprise me with an answer to that ques- 


in Plato. Cf. especially the plea for Protagoras in Theaetet. 
166-167. 

4 Apparently a mixture of military and legal phraseology. 
Cf. éxrépon in Protag. 340 a, fl. v. 140 rà © épjua popeta 
and the legal phrase ¿puny karadcarray or dddciv. 

e wuortoyerre: cf. 369 Ef. For xara giow cf. 370 c and 
456 c. The apparent emphasis of øúsıs in this book is of 
little significance. Cf. Laws, passim. 
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tion?” ‘‘ Not easily on this sudden challenge,” he 
replied: “ but I will and do beg you to lend your 
voice to the plea in our behalf, whatever it may be.” 
“ These and many similar difficulties, Glaucon,” said 
I,“ I foresaw and feared, and so shrank from touch- 
ing on the law concerning the getting and breeding of 
women and children.” ‘‘ It does not seem an easy 
thing, by heaven,” he said, “no, by heaven.” “No, 
it is not,” said I; “‘ but the fact is that whether one 
tumbles into a little diving-pool or plump into the 
great sea he swims all the same.” “ By all means.” 
“ Then we, too, must swim and try to escape out of 
the sea? of argument in the hope that either some 
dolphin® will take us on its back or some other 
desperate rescue.” “‘ So it seems,” he said. “ Come 
then, consider,” said I, “ if we can find a way out. We 
did agree that different natures should have differing 
pursuits and that the nature of men and women 
differ. And yet now we affirm that these differing 
natures should have the same pursuits. That is the 
indictment?” “Itis.” “ What a grand® thing, 
Glaucon,” said I, “ is the power of the art of contra- 
diction?!" ‘‘ Why so?” “Because,” said I,“ many 
appear to me to fall into it even against their wills, 
and to suppose that they are not wrangling but 
arguing, owing to their inability to apply the proper 
divisions and distinctions to the subject under con- 
which Isocrates maliciously confounds with dialectic while 
Plato is careful to distinguish them. Cf. E. S. Thompson, 
The Meno of Plato, Excursus V., pp. 272 ff. and the introduc- 
tion to E. H. Gifford’s Euthydemus, p. 42. Among the 
marks of eristic are the pursuit of merely verbal oppositions 
as here and Luthydem. 278 a, 301 B, Theaetet. 164 c; the 
neglect to distinguish and divide, Phileb. 17 a, Phaedr. 265 £, 
966 a, B; the failure to distinguish the hypothesis from its 
consequences, Phaedo 101 £, Parmen, 135-136. 
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sideration. They pursue purely verbal oppositions, 
practising eristic, not dialectic on one another.” 
“ Yes, this does happen to many,’ he said; “ but 
does this observation apply to us too at present?” 
“ Absolutely,” said I; “at any rate I am afraid 
that we are unawares? slipping into contentiousness. 
“ In what way?” “ The principle that natures not 
the same ought not to share in the same pursuits we 
are following up most manfully and eristically ° in the 
literal and verbal sense ; but we did not delay to 
consider at all what particular kind of diversity and 
identity ° of nature we had in mind and with reference 
to what we were trying to define it when we assigned 
different pursuits to different natures and the same 
to the same.” ‘‘ No, we didn’t consider that,” he 
said. ‘‘ Wherefore, by the same token,” I said, “ we 
might ask ourselves whether the natures of bald? and 
long-haired men are the same and not, rather, the ~ 
contrary. And, after agreeing that they were 
opposed, we might, if the bald cobbled, forbid the 
long-haired to do so, or vice versa.” “ That would be 
ridiculous,” he said. ‘‘ Would it be so,” said I, “for 
any other reason than that we did not then posit like- 
ness and difference of nature in any and every sense, 
but were paying heed solely to the kind of diversity 
and homogeneity that was pertinent ¢ to the pursuits 
themselves? We meant, for example, that a man and 


chap. viii. p. 190: “I have taken no account of difference 
of sex. I consider it to be as entirely irrelevant to political 
rights as difference in height, or in the colour of the hair;”’ — 
and Mill’s disciple Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 
i. 291: “We may at least grant that the burden of proof 
should be upon those who would disfranchise all red-haired 


99 


í Of. Laches 190 d els ô relvew doxet, Protag. 345 B. 
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a woman who have a physician’s? mind have the 
same nature. Don’t youthinkso?” “Ido.” “But 
that a man physician and a man carpenter have 
different natures?” ‘Certainly, I suppose.” 

V. “Similarly, then,” said I,“ if it appears that the 
male and the female sex have distinct qualifications for 
any arts or pursuits, we shall affirm that they ought to 
be assigned respectively to each. But if it appears 
that they differ only in just this respect that the 
female bears and the male begets, we shall say that no 
proof has yet been produced that the woman differs 
from the man for our purposes, but we shall continue 
to think that our guardians and their wives ought to 
follow the same pursuits.” “ And rightly,” said he. 
‘ Then, is it not the next thing to bid our opponent 
tell us precisely for what art or pursuit concerned 
with the conduct of a state the woman's nature 
differs from the man’s?” “That would be at any 
rate fair.” “ Perhaps, then, someone else, too, 
might say what you were saying a while ago, that it 
is not easy to find a satisfactory answer on a sudden,? 
but that with time for reflection there is no difficulty.” 
“He might say that.” “ Shall we, then, beg the 
raiser of such objections to follow us, if we may 
perhaps prove able to make it plain to him that there 
is no pursuit connected with the administration of a 
state that is peculiar to woman?” “ By all means.” 
“Come then, we shall say to him, answer our 
question. Was this the basis of your distinction 
between the man naturally gifted for anything and 
the one not so gifted—that the one learned easily, 
surprises assent. Cf. more fully 487 B, and for a comic 
version Hippias Major 295 a * if I could go off for a little 


by myself in solitude I would tell you the answer more 
precisely than precision itself.” as 
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the other with difficulty; that the one with slight 
instruction could discover? much for himself in the 
matter studied, but the other, after much instruction 
and drill, could not even remember what he had 
learned; and that the bodily faculties of the one 
adequately served ° his mind, while, for the other, the 
body was a hindrance? Were there any other points 
than these by which you distinguish the well 
endowed man in every subject and the poorly 
endowed?” “No one,” said he, “will be able to name 
any others.” “ Do you know, then, of anything 
practised by mankind in which the masculine sex 
does not surpass the female on all these points ? ° 
Must we make a long story of it by alleging weaving 
and the watching of pancakes and the boiling pot, 
whereon the sex plumes itself and wherein its defeat 
will expose it to most laughter ? ” “ You are right,” 
he said, “ that the one sex? is far surpassed by the 
other in everything, one may say. Many women, it 
is true, are better than many men in many things, 
but broadly speaking, it is as you say.” ‘‘ Then 
there is no pursuit of the administrators of a state 
that belongs to a woman because she is a woman or 
to a man because he is a man. But the natural 
capacities are distributed alike among both creatures, 
and women naturally share in all pursuits and men in 
all—yet for all the woman is weaker than the man.” 
~ Assuredly.” “ Shall we, then, assign them all to 
men and nothing to women ?” “ How could we?” 
~ We shall rather, I take it, say that one woman has 
the remarks on women as cooks of the bachelor Nietzsche, 
Beyond Good and Evil, § 234. But Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11 
takes the ordinary view. On the character of women 


generally cf. Laws 781 and Aristotle in Zeller trans. ii. 215. 
Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ws rd Nov eimeîv yévos. 
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the nature of a physician and another not, and one 
is by nature musical, and another unmusical? ”’ 
“ Surely.” “Can we, then, deny that one woman is 
naturally athletic and warlike and another unwarlike 
and averse to gymnastics?” ‘‘Ithinknot.” “ And 
again, one a lover, another a hater, of wisdom? And 
one high-spirited, and the other lacking spirit? ” 
That also is true.” “* Then it is likewise true that 
one woman has the qualities of a guardian and 
another not. Were not these the natural qualities 
of the men also whom we selected for guardians ? ” 
They were.” “The women and the men, then, 
have the same nature in respect to the guardianship 
of the state, save in so far as the one is weaker, the 
other stronger.” “Apparently.” 

VI. “ Women of this kind, then, must be selected to 
cohabit with men of this kind and to serve with them 
as guardians since they are capable of it and akin by 


nature. “ By all means.” “ And to the same 
natures must we not assign the same pursuits? ” 
“The same.” “We come round,? then, to our 


previous statement, and agree that it does not run 
counter to nature to assign music and gymnastics 
to the wives of the guardians.” “ By all means.” 
“ Our legislation, then, was not impracticable or 
utopian,’ since the law we proposed accorded with 
nature. Rather, the other way of doing things, 
prevalent to-day, proves, as it seems, unnatural.” 
~ Apparently.” ‘‘ The object of our inquiry was the 
possibility and the desirability € of what we were pro- 
posing?” “It was.” “That it is possible has been 
admitted.” “Yes.” ‘The next point to be agreed 
upon is that it is the best way.” “‘ Obviously.” “ For 
the production of a female guardian, then, our educa- 
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tion will not be one thing for men and another for 
women, especially since the nature which we hand 
over to it is the same.” “There will be no differ- 
ence.” ‘‘ How are you minded, now, in this matter?” 
“In what?” “In the matter of supposing some 
men to be better and some worse,” or do you think 
them all alike? ” “By no means.” *“ In the city, 
then, that we are founding, which do you think will 
prove the better men, the guardians receiving the 
education which we have described or the cobblers 
educated by the art of cobbling®?” ‘“ An absurd 
question,’ he said. “I understand,” said I; “ and 
are not these the best of all the citizens?” “B 

far.” “ And will not these women be the best of all 
the women?” “They, too, by far.” “Is there 
anything better for a state than the generation in it 
of the best possible women® and men?” “ There 
is not.” “ And this, music and gymnastics applied 
as we described will effect.” “Surely.” ‘‘ Then 
the institution we proposed is not only possible but 
the best for the state.” “Thatis so.” “The women 
of the guardians, then, must strip, since they will 
be clothed with virtue as a garment,? and must take 
their part with the men in war and the other duties 
of civic guardianship and have no other occupation. 
But in these very duties lighter tasks must be assigned 
to the women than to the men because of their weak- 
ness as a class. But the man who ridicules unclad 
women, exercising because it is best that they 


There is probably nothing which would lead to so rapid and 
marked an improvement in the world as a large increase of 
the number of women in it with the will and the capacity 
to master Newton as thoroughly as she did.” 

4 Cf. Rousseau, Lettre à d'Alembert, ‘*Couvertes de 
Phonnéteté publique.” 
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should, ““ plucks the unripe? fruit ” of laughter and 
does not know, it appears, the end of his laughter nor 
what he would be at. For the fairest thing that is 
said or ever will be said is this, that the helpful is 
fair ® and the harmful foul.” ‘‘ Assuredly.” 

VII. “ In this matter, then, of the regulation of 
women, we may say that we have surmounted one of 
the waves of our paradox and have not been quite 
swept° away by it in ordaining that our guardians and 
female guardians must have all pursuits in common, 
but that in some sort the argument concurs with itself 
in the assurance that what it proposes is both possible 
and beneficial.” “It is no slight wave that you are 
thus escaping.” “You will not think it a great @ one,” 
I said, “ when you have seen the one that follows.” 
“ Say on then and show me,” said he. “This,” 
said I, “ and all that precedes has for its sequel, in 
my opinion, the following law.” “ What?” “That 
these women shallallbe common ® to all these men, and 
appetite, connected with a contempt of human life which is 
excessive even for paganism.” 

Most of the obvious parallels between Plato and Aristo- 
phanes’ &cclesiazusae follow as a matter of course from the 
very notion of communal marriage and supply no evidence for 
the dating of a supposed earlier edition of the whole or a part of 
the Republic. In any case the ideas of the Republic might 
have come to Aristophanes in conversation before publication; 
and the Greeks knew enough of the facts collected in such 
books as Westermarck’s Marriage, not to be taken altogether 
by surprise by Plato’s speculations. Cf. Herod. iv. 104, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 20. Cf. further Adam’s exhaustive dis- 
cussion in the appendix to this book, Grube, *“* The Marriage 
Laws in Plato’s Republic,” Classical Quarterly, 1927, pp. 
95 ff. Teichmüller, Literarische Fehden,i.p. 19 n.,and themore 
recent literature collected in Praechter-Ueberweg, 12th ed. i. 
p. 207, Péhlmann, Geschichte der Sozialenfrage und des Sozia- 
lismus in der antiken Welt, ii. p. 578, Pohlenz, Aus Platon’s 
Werdezeit, pp. 225-228, C. Robert, Hermes lvii. pp. 351 ff. 
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that none shall cohabit with any privately ; and that 
the children shall be common, and that no parent 
shall know its own offspring nor any child its parent.” 
“ This is a far bigger paradox than the other, and 
provokes more distrust as to its possibility and its 
utility.” ‘I presume,” said I, “ that there would 
be no debate about its utility, no denial that the 
community of women and children would be the 
greatest good, supposing it possible. But I take it 
that its possibility or the contrary would be the chief 
topic of contention.” ‘‘ Both,” he said, “ would be 
right sharply debated.” ‘‘ You mean,” said I,“ that 
I have to meet a coalition of arguments. But I 
expected to escape from one of them, and that if you 
agreed that the thing was beneficial, it would remain 
for me to speak only of its feasibility.” “You have 
not escaped detection,” he said, “in your attempted 
flight, but you must render an account of both.” “I 
must pay the penalty,” I said, *“ yet do me this much 
grace: Permit me to take a holiday, just as men of 
lazy minds are wont to feast themselves on their own 
thoughts when they walk alone.? Such persons, 
without waiting to discover how their desires may 
be realized, dismiss that topic to save themselves the 
labour of deliberating about possibilities and im- 
possibilities, assume their wish fulfilled, and proceed 
to work out the details in imagination, and take 
pleasure in portraying what they will do when it is 
realized, thus making still more idle a mind that is 
idle without that.° I too now succumb to this weak- 


Griechen, ii. p. 71, and Lucian’s IL\otov Ñ evyai. Plato’s 
description anticipates the most recent psychology in every- 
thing except the term “autistic thinking.’ 

e Aws: cf, infra 495 B. 
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ness 7 and desire to postpone? and examine later the 
question of feasibility, but will at present assume 
that, and will, with your permission, inquire how the 
rulers will work out the details in practice, and try 
to show that nothing could be more beneficial to the 
state and its guardians than the effective operation 
of our plan. This is what I would try to consider 
first together with you, and thereafter the other 
topic, if you allow it.” “ I do allow it,” he said: 
` proceed with the inquiry.” ‘‘ I think, then,” said 
J, “that the rulers, if they are to deserve that name, 
and their helpers likewise, will, the one, be willing 
to accept orders,° and the other, to give them, in some 
things obeying our laws, and imitating? them in 
others which we leave to their discretion.” “ Pre- 
sumably.” “ You, then, the lawgiver,” I said, “ have 
picked these men and similarly will select to give 
over to them women as nearly as possible of the same 
nature. And they, having houses and meals in 
common, and no private possessions of that kind, 
will dwell together, and being commingled in gym- 
nastics and in all their life and education, will be 
conducted by innate necessity to sexual union. Is 
not what I say a necessary consequence?” ‘ Not 
by the necessities of geometry,” he said, “ but by 


principles in the details which we leave to them. So in the 
Laws, 770 B, 846 c, 876 E, and the secondary divinities in 
the Timaeus, 69 c. Cf. Polit. 301 a, and Aristot. Pol. 
1261 b 2 uimetrac. 

e Cf. 456 B. Plato has already explained that he means 
“of like nature in respect to capacity for government.” 
There is no contradiction of the doctrine of the Politicus, 
310 a (cf. Laws 773 a-s) that the mating should blend 
opposite temperaments. Those elements are already mixed 
in the selection of the guardians. Cf. supra 375 B-C, 410 D-E 
and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62, n. 481. 
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those of love,? which are perhaps keener and more 
potent than the other to persuade and constrain the 
multitude.” 

VIH. “They are, indeed,’ I said; “‘but next, 
Glaucon, disorder and promiscuity in these unions or 
inanything else they do would be an unhallowed thing 
in a happy state and the rulers will not suffer it.” 
~ It would not be right,” he said. “ Obviously, then, 
we must arrange marriages, sacramental so far as may 
be. And the most sacred marriages would be those 
that were most beneficial.” “ By all means.” “ How, 
then, would the greatest benefit result? Tell me 
this, Glaucon. I see that you have in your house 
hunting-dogs and a number of pedigree cocks.? Have 
you ever considered something about their unions 
and procreations?’’ “What?” ° he said. “In the 
first place,” I said, “ among these themselves, 
although they are a select breed, do not some prove 
better than the rest?” “They do.” “Do you then 
breed from all indiscriminately, or are you careful 
to breed from the best 4?”’ “ From the best.” “ And, 
again, do you breed from the youngest or the oldest, 
or, so far as may be, from those in their prime ? ” 
“ From those in their prime.” “ And if they are not 
thus bred, you expect, do you not, that your birds’ 
breed and hounds will greatly degenerate?” “I do,” 
he said. ‘‘ And what of horses and other animals?” 
I said; “is it otherwise with them?” “It would be 
strange if it were,” said he. “ Gracious, said I, 
“ dear friend, how imperative, then, is our need of the 
frequent in the later style of the Sophist, Politicus and 
Philebus. 

4 This commonplace of stirpiculture or eugenics, as it is 
now called, begins with Theognis 184, and has thus far got 
no further. 
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highest skill in our rulers, if the principle holds also 
for mankind.” ‘‘ Well, it does,” he said, ‘ but what 
of it?” “ This,” said I, “ that they will have to 
employ many of those drugs* of which we were 
speaking. We thought that an inferior physician 
sufficed for bodies that do not need drugs but yield 
to diet and regimen. But when it is necessary to 
prescribe drugs we know that a more enterprising 
and venturesome physician is required.” ‘ True; 
but what is the pertinency?”’ “ This,” said I: “ it 
seems likely that our rulers will have to make con- 
siderable use of falsehood and deception for the 
benefit”? of their subjects. We said, I believe, that 
the use of that sort of thing was in the category of 
medicine.” “ And that was right,” he said. “In 
our marriages, then, and the procreation of children, 
it seems there will be no slight need of this kind of 
“right.” “How so?” “It follows from our 
former admissions,” I said, ‘‘ that the best men must 
cohabit with the best women in as many cases as 
possible and the worst with the worst in the fewest, 
and that the offspring of the one must be reared and 
that of the other not, if the flock ° is to be as perfect 
as possible. And the way in which all this is brought 
to pass must be unknown to any but the rulers, if, 
again, the herd of guardians is to be as free as possible 
from dissension.” “Most true,” he said. “We 
shall, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacri- 
fices, in which we shall bring together the brides and 
the bridegrooms, and our poets must compose hymns 
suitable to the marriages that then take place. But 
the number of the marriages we will leave to the dis- 


marks the second consideration, harmony, the first being 
eugenics. 
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cretion of the rulers, that they may keep the number 
of the citizens as nearly as may be the same,* taking 
into account wars and diseases and all such considera- 
tions, and that, so far as possible, our city may not 
grow too great or too small.” “ Right,” he said. 
“ Certain ingenious lots, then, I suppose, must be 
devised so that the inferior man at each conjugation 
may blame chance and not the rulers.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said. 

IX. “Andonthe young men, surely, who excelin war 
and other pursuits we must bestow honours and prizes, 
and, in particular, the opportunity of more frequent 
intercourse with the women, which will at the same 
time be a plausible pretext for having them beget as 
many of the children as possible.” “ Right.” ‘ And 
the children thus born will be taken over by the offi- 
cials appointed for this, men or women or both, since, 
I take it, the official posts too are common to women 
and men.” “Yes.” “The offspring of the good, I 
suppose, they will take to the pen or créche, to certain 
nurses who live apart in a quarter of the city, but the 
offspring of the inferior, and any of those of the other 
sort who are born defective, they will properly dispose 
of in secret,’ so that no one will know what has become 
of them.” “ That is the condition,” he said, “ of pre- 
serving the purity of the guardians’ breed.” ‘‘ They 
will also supervise the nursing of the children, con- 
ducting the mothers to the pen when their breasts 
are full, but employing every device ° to prevent any- 


> Opinions differ whether this is euphemism for exposure. 
On the frequency or infrequency of this practice cf. Professor 
La Rue Van Hook’s article in T.4.P.A. vol. li, and that 
of H. Bolkestein, Class. Phil. vol. xvii. (1922) pp. 222-239. 

¢ Cf. supra on 414 B and Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 14 ff. 
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one from recognizing her own infant. And they will 
provide others who have milk if the mothers are in- 
sufficient. But they will take care that the mothers 
themselves shall not suckle too long, and the trouble 
of wakeful nights and similar burdens they will 
devolve upon the nurses, wet and dry.” “You are 
making maternity a soft job? for the women of the 
guardians.” ‘‘It ought to be,” said I, “but let us 
pursue our design. We said that the offspring should 
come from parents in their prime.” “True.” “ Do 
you agree that the period of the prime may be fairly 
estimated at twenty years for a woman and thirty 
for a man?” “How do you reckon it?’’® he said. 
‘The women,” I said, “ beginning at the age of 
twenty, shall bear for the state ° to the age of forty, 
and the man shall beget for the state from the time 
he passes his prime in swiftness in running to the age 
of fifty-five.” “That is,” he said, “ the maturity 
and prime for both of body and mind.” “ Then, if 
anyone older or younger than the prescribed age 
meddles with procreation for the state, we shall say 
that his error is an impiety and an injustice, since he 
is begetting for the city a child whose birth, if it 
escapes discovery, will not be attended by the sacri- 
fices and the prayers which the priests and priest- 
esses and the entire city prefer at the ceremonial 
marriages, that ever better offspring may spring from 
good sires? and from fathers helpful to the state 
sons more helpful still. But this child will be born 
in darkness and conceived in foul incontinence.” 
785 B, 833 c-p, men 30-35, women 16-20. On the whole 
question and Aristotle’s opinion cf. Newman, Introd. to 
Aristot. Pol. p. 183; cf. also Grube, Class. Quarterly 1927, 
pp. 95 ff., “ The Marriage Laws in Plato’s Republic.” 


¢ Cf. Horace, Odes iv. 4. 29. 
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“ Right,” he said. ‘‘ And the same rule will apply,” 
I said, “if any of those still within the age of 
procreation goes in to a woman of that age with 
whom the ruler has not paired him. We shall 
say that he is imposing on the state a base-born, 
uncertified, and unhallowed child.” “ Most rightly,” 
he said. ‘‘ But when, I take it, the men and the 
women have passed the age of lawful procreation, 
we shall leave the men free to form such. relations 
with whomsoever they please, except * daughter and 
mother and their direct descendants and ascendants, 
and likewise the women, save with son and father, 
and so on, first admonishing them preferably not even 
to bring to light? anything whatever thus conceived, 
but if they are unable to prevent a birth to dispose of it 
on the understanding that we cannot rear such an 
offspring.” “All that sounds reasonable,” he said ; 
“but how are they to distinguish one another's 
fathers and daughters, and the other degrees of kin 
that you have just mentioned?” “ They won't,” 
said I, ‘“‘ except that a man will call all male offspring 
born in the tenth and in the seventh month after he 
became a bridegroom his sons, and all female, 
daughters, and they will call him father. And, 
similarly, he will call their offspring his grandchildren? 
and they will call his group grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. And all children born in the period in 
which their fathers and mothers were procreating 
will regard one another as brothers and sisters. This 
will suffice for the prohibitions of intercourse of which 
we just now spoke. But the law will allow brothers 


... every man of an age such that he could be his father.” 
Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 636-637. 
4 Cf. 363 pv and Laws 899 £, 927 B. 
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and sisters to cohabit if the lot so falls out and 
the Delphic oracle approves.” *“ Quite right,” 
said he. 

X. “This, then, Glaucon, is the manner of the com- 
munity of wives and children among the guardians. 
That it is consistent with the rest of our polity and by 
far the best way is the next point that we must get 
confirmed by the argument. Is not thatso?” “It 
is, indeed,” he said. “ Is not the logical first step 
towards such an agreement to ask ourselves what we 
could name as the greatest good for the constitution 
of a state and the proper aim of a lawgiver in his 
legislation, and what would be the greatest evil, and 
then to consider whether the proposals we have just 
set forth fit into the footprints ° of the good and do not 
suit those of the evil? ” “ By all means,” he said. 
‘ Do we know of any greater evil for a state than the 
thing that distracts it and makes it many instead of 
one, or a greater good than that which binds it to- 
gether and makes it one?” “We do not.” “Is 
not, then, the community of pleasure and pain the tie 
that binds, when, so far as may be, all the citizens 
rejoice and grieve alike at the same births and 
deaths?” “ By all means,” he said. “But the 
individualization of these feelings is a dissolvent, 
when some grieve exceedingly and others rejoice at 
the same happenings to the city and its inhabi- 
tants?” “Of course.” “ And the chief cause of this 
is when the citizens do not utter in unison such words 
as ‘mine’ and ‘ not mine,’ and similarly with regard 


a We may perhaps infer from the more explicit reference 
in Theaetet. 193 c that Plato is thinking of the “ recognition ” 
by footprints in Aeschyl. Choeph. 205-210. 
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to the word ‘alien’? a “ Precisely so.” ‘ That city, 
then, is best ordered in which the greatest number 
use the expression ‘mine’ and ‘ not mine’ of the 
same things in the same way.” “ Much the best.” 
“ And the city whose state is most like that of an 
individual man.° For example, if the finger of one 
of us is wounded, the entire community of bodily 
connexions stretching to the soul for ‘integration’ ° 
with the dominant part is made aware, and all of it 
feels the pain as a whole, though it is a part that 
suffers, and that is how we come to say that the 
man has a pain in his finger. And for any other 
member of the man the same statement holds, alike 
for a part that labours in pain or is eased by pleasure.” 
“ The same,” he said, “and, to return to your question, 
the best governed state most nearly resembles such 
an organism.” “ That is the kind of a state, then, 
I presume, that, when anyone of the citizens suffers 
aught of good or evil, will be most likely to speak of 
the part that suffers as its own and will share the 
pleasure or the pain as a whole.” “ Inevitably,” he 
said, ` if it is well governed.” 

XI. “ Itis time,” I said, “‘ to return to our city and 
observe whether it, rather than any other, embodies 


quelqu’un ou quelqu’une disoit ‘beuvons,’ tous beuvoient” 
etc. Aristotle’s criticism, though using some of Plato’s 
phrases, does not mention his name at this point but speaks 
of rives, Pol. 1261 b 7. 

> Cf. Laws 829 a. 

° I so translate to bring out the analogy between Plato 
and e.g. Sherrington. For “to the soul” cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 328, Laws 673 a, Tim. 45 D, infra 584 0, 
Phileb. 33, 34, 43 B-c.  Poschenrieder, Die Platonischen 
Dialoge in ihrem Verhältnisse zu den Hippocratischen 
Schriften, p. 67, compares the De locis in homine, vi. p. 278 
Littré. 
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the qualities agreed upon in our argument." ” “ We 
must,” he said. “ Well, then, there are to be found 
in other cities rulers and the people as in it, are there 
not?” “ There are.” “ Will not all these address 
one another as fellow-citizens?” “Of course.” 
“ But in addition to citizens, what does the people 
in other states call its rulers? ?” “In most cities, 
masters, in democratic cities, just this—rulers.”’ 
“ But what of the people in our city. In addition to 
citizens, what do they call their rulers? ”  “ Saviours 
and helpers,” he said. “ And what term do these 
apply to the people?” ‘‘ Payers of their wage and 
supporters.” “And how do the rulers in other 
states denominate the populace?” “ Slaves,” he 
said. “And how do the rulers describe one 
another? ” “ Co-rulers,” he said. “ And ours?” 
“ Co-guardians.”” “ Can you tell me whether any of 
the rulers in other states would speak of some of their 
co-rulers as ‘ belonging ’ and others as outsiders? ” 
“ Yes, many would.” “ And such a one thinks and 
speaks of the one that ‘ belongs ’ as his own, doesn’t 
he, and of the outsider as not his own?” “ That is 
so.” “ But what of your guardians. Could any of 
them think or speak of his co-guardian as an out- 
sider?  “ By no means,” he said; “ for no matter 
whom he meets, he will feel that he is meeting a 
brother, a sister, a father, a mother, a son, a daughter, 
or the offspring or forebears of these.” “ Excellent,” 
said I; “ but tell me this further, will it be merely 
the names? of this kinship that you have prescribed 
for them or must all their actions conform to the 


> Tà évéuara póvov may be thought to anticipate Aristotle’s 
objections. 
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names in all customary observance toward fathers 
and in awe and care and obedience for parents, if 
they look for the favour ° of either gods or men, since 
any other behaviour would be neither just nor pious? 
Shall these be the unanimous oracular voices that 
they hear from all the people, or shall some other kind 
of teaching beset ? the ears of your children from their 
birth, both concerning € what is due to those who are 
pointed out as their fathers and to their other kin ? ” 
“These,” he said; “ for it would be absurd for them 
merely to pronounce with their lips the names of 
kinship without the deeds.” “Then, in this city 
more than in any other, when one citizen fares well 
or ill, men will pronounce in unison the word of which 
we spoke: ‘It is mine that does well; it is mine 
that does ill? ?” “ That is most true,” he said. “ And 
did we not say that this conviction and way of speech? 
brings with it a community in pleasures and pains?” 
“ And rightly, too.” “ Then these citizens, above 
all others, will have one and the same thing in com- 
mon which they will name mine, and by virtue of this 
communion they will have their pleasures and pains 
in common.” ‘‘ Quite so.” ““ And is not the cause 
of this, besides the general constitution of the state, 
the community of wives and children among the 
guardians?” “ It will certainly be the chief cause,” 
he said. 

XII. ‘‘ But we further agreed that this unity is 
the greatest blessing for a state, and we compared a 
well governed state to the human body in its relation 
to the pleasure and pain of its parts.” “ And we 


sense cf. Isoc. iv. 34, ix. 3, and Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 
ur. i. ** As here by Caesar and by you cut off.” 
4 Sdyuards re kal pnuaros: cf. Sophist 265 c, Laws 797 c. 
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were right in so agreeing.” “ Then it is the greatest 
blessing for a state of which the community of women 
and children among the helpers has been shown to 
be the cause.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘‘ And this is 
consistent with what we said before. For we said,’ 
I believe, that these helpers must not possess houses 
of their own or land or any other property, but that 
they should receive from the other citizens for their 
support the wage of their guardianship and all spend 
itin common. That was the condition of their being 
true guardians.” “ Right,” he said. “Isit not true, 
then, as I am trying to say, that those former and 
these present prescriptions tend to make them still 
more truly guardians and prevent them from dis- 
tracting the city by referring ‘ mine ‘ not to the same 
but to different things, one man dragging off to his 
own house anything he is able to acquire apart from 
the rest, and another doing the same to his own 
separate house, and having women and children 
apart, thus introducing into the state the pleasures 
and pains of individuals? They should all rather, 
we said, share one conviction about their own, 
tend to one goal, and so far as practicable have one 
experience of pleasure and pain.” ‘ By all means,” 
he said. “‘ Then will not law-suits and accusations 
against one another vanish,’ one may say,° from among 
them, because they have nothing in private possession 
but their bodies, but all else in common? So that 
we can count on their being free from the dissensions 
that arise among men from the possession of property, 
children, and kin.” “They will necessarily be quit 


objects that it is not lack of unity but wickedness that 
causes these evils. 
e Softens the strong word olxyncerat. 
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of these,” he said. “ And again, there could not 
rightly arise among them any law-suit for assault 
or bodily injury. For as between age-fellows? we 
shall say that self-defence is honourable and just, 
thereby compelling them to keep their bodies 
in condition.” “Right,” he said. “And there 
will be the further advantage in such a law that 
an angry man, satisfying his anger in such wise, 
would be less likely to carry the quarrel to further 
extremes.” “‘ Assuredly.” “As for an older man, 
he will always have the charge of ruling and 
chastising the younger.” “Obviously.” “ Again, 
it is plain that the young man, except by command 
of the rulers, will probably not do violence to an 
elder or strike him, or, I take it, dishonour him in any 
other way. There being the two competent guardians 
to prevent that, fear and awe, awe restraining him 
from laying hands on one who may be his parent, 
and fear in that the others will rush to the aid of the 
sufferer, some as sons, some as brothers, some as 
fathers.” “ That is the way it works out,” he said. 
“ Then in all cases the laws will leave these men to 
dwell in peace together.” “Great peace.” “ And 
if these are free from dissensions among themselves, 
there is no fear that? the rest of the city will ever 
start faction against them or with one another.” 
“ No, there is not.” “ But I hesitate, so unseemly ° 

are they, even to mention the pettiest troubles of 
which they would be rid, the flatterings @ of the rich, 
the embarrassments tid pains of the poor in the 


aphorisms. Cf. on 545 p, Laws 683 £, and Aristot. Pol. 
1305 a 39. 

e Alma sdegnosa. Cf. 371 E£, 396 B, 397 D, 525 D. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 22. 
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bringing-up of their children and the procuring of 
money for the necessities of life for their households, 
the borrowings, the repudiations, all the devices with 
which they acquire what they deposit with wives 
and servitors to husband,? and all the indignities that 
they endure in such matters, which are obvious and 
ignoble and not deserving of mention.” “ Even a 
blind è man can see these,” he said. 

XIII. ‘‘ From all these, then, they will be finally 
free, and they will live a happier life than that men 
count most happy, the life of the victors at Olympia.’ ”’ 
“How so?” “The things for which those are 
felicitated are a small part of what is secured for 
these. Their victory is fairer and their public sup- 
port more complete. For the prize of victory that 
they win is the salvation of the entire state, the fillet 
that binds their brows is the public support of them- 
selves and their children—they receive honour from 
the city while they live and when they die a worthy 
burial.” ‘‘ A fair guerdon, indeed,” he said. “ Do 
you recall,” said I,“ that in the preceding * argument 
the objection of somebody or other rebuked us for 
not making our guardians happy, since, though it 
was in their power to have everything of the citizens, 
they had nothing, and we, I believe, replied that this 
was a consideration to which we would return if 
occasion offered, but that at present we were making 
our guardians guardians and the city as a whole as 
happy as possible, and that we were not modelling ° 

épa yap avTois TaUTa Tors TANÚT 
vikwot O€d0Tae XpnoToryTos oiveKa. 


d Cf. 419 £-20. 
e Cf. 420 c. Omitting 76, translate “that we were not 
fixing our eyes on any one class, and portraying that as 


happy.” 
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our ideal of happiness with reference to any one 
class?” “I do remember,” he said. “Well then, 
since now the life of our helpers * has been shown to 
be far fairer and better than that of the victors at 
Olympia, need we compare ? it with the life of cobblers 
and other craftsmen and farmers?” “ I think not,” 
he said. ‘‘ But further, we may fairly repeat what 
I was saying then also, that if the guardian shall 
strive for a kind of happiness that will unmake ° him 
as a guardian and shall not be content with the way of 
life that is so moderate and secure and, as we aflirm, 
the best, but if some senseless and childish opinion 
about happiness shall beset him and impel him to use 
his power to appropriate everything in the city for 
himself, then he will find out that Hesiod * was indeed 
wise, who said that the half was in some sort more 
than the whole.” “ If he accepts my counsel,” he 
said, “ he will abide in this way of life.” “ You 
accept, then, as we have described it, this partner- 
ship of the women with our men in the matter of 
education and children and the guardianship of the 
other citizens, and you admit that both within the 
city and when they go forth to war they ought to 
keep guard together and hunt together as it were 
like hounds, and have all things in every way, so far 
as possible, in common, and that so doing they will 
do what is for the best and nothing that is contrary 
to female human nature’ in comparison with male or 
to their natural fellowship with one another.” “I 
do admit it,” he said. 
XIV. “ Then,” I said, “is not the thing that it re- 
mains to determine this, whether, namely, it is possible 
e thv: this order is frequent and sometimes significant in 
the Laws. Cf. 690 c, 720 E, 814 £, 853 a, 857 D, 923 B. 
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for such a community to be brought about among 
men as it is in the other animals,? and in what way it 
is possible? ’’ “ You have anticipated,” he said, 
“ the point I was about to raise.” “ For ® as for their 
wars,” I said,“ the manner in which they will conduct 
them is too obvious for discussion.” ‘ How so,” said 
he. “Itis obvious that they will march out together,’ 
and, what is more, will conduct their children to war 
when they are sturdy, in order that, like the children 
of other craftsmen,’ they may observe the processes 
of which they must be masters in their maturity ; 
and in addition to looking on they must assist and 
minister in all the business of war and serve their 
fathers and mothers. Or have you never noticed 
the practice in the arts, how for example the sons of 
potters look on as helpers a long time before they 
put their hands to the clay?” ‘‘ They do,” indeed. 
“ Should these then be more concerned than our 
guardians to train the children by observation and 
experience of what is to be their proper business ? ” 
‘“ That would be ridiculous,” he said. “ But, further, 
when it comes to fighting, every creature will do 
better in the presence of its offspring ? ” “ That is 
so, but the risk, Socrates, is not slight, in the event 
of disasters such as may happen in war, that, losing 
their children as well as themselves, they make it 
impossible for the remnant of the state to recover.” 
“What you say is true,” I replied; “ but, in the 


240 B, where the parasite boasts that he was a racdouadys in 
his art, and Sosipater, Athenaeus 377 rF, where the cook 
makes the same boast, Phocyl. frag. 13 (Edmonds, Elegy 
and lambus I., L.C.L.), Henry Arthur Jones, Patriotism 
and popular Education, Kipling, From Sea to Sea, pe 361. 
Greek language and satire contrasted such zatdopafets with 
the oyıuableîs or late learners. 
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first place, is it your idea that the one thing for which 
we must provide is the avoidance of all danger?” 
“By no means.” “ And, if they must incur danger, 
should it not be for something in which success will 
make them better ? ” “ Clearly.” ‘“‘ Do you think 
it makes a slight difference and not worth some risk 
whether men who are to be warriors do or do not 
observe war as boys?” “ No, it makes a great 
difference for the purpose of which you speak.” 
“ Starting, then, from this assumption that we are to 
make the boys spectators of war, we must further 
contrive € security for them and all will be well, will 
it not?” “Yes.” “To begin with, then,” said 1, 
“will not the fathers be, humanly speaking, not 
ignorant of war and shrewd judges of which cam- 
paigns are hazardous and which not?” “ Presum- 
ably,” he said. ‘‘ They will take the boys with them 
to the one and avoid the others?” “ Rightly.” 
“ And for officers, I presume,” said I,“ they will put 
in charge of them not those who are good for nothing 
else but men who by age and experience are qualified 
to serve at once as leaders and as caretakers of 
children.” “ Yes, that would be the proper way.” 
“Still, we may object, it is the unexpected ° that 
happens to many in many cases.” “Yes, indeed.” 
“To provide against such chances, then, we must 
wing ¢ the children from the start so that if need arises 
they may fly away and escape.” “ What do you 
mean?” he said. “ We must mount them when very 
young,” said Í, “ and first have them taught to ride, 
and then conduct them to the scene of war, not on 
mettlesome war-steeds, but on the swiftest and 
gentlest horses possible ; for thus they will have the 
best view of their own future business and also, if 
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need arises, will most securely escape to safety in 
the train of elder guides.” ‘ I think you are right,” 
he said. ‘‘ But now what of the conduct of war? 
What should be the attitude of the soldiers to one 
another and the enemy? Am I right in my notions 
ornot?’’ “Tell me what notions,” he said. “ Any- 
one of them who deserts his post, or flings away his 
weapons,? or is guilty of any similar act of cowardice, 
should be reduced to the artisan or farmer class, 
should he not?” “By all means.” “ And anyone 
who is taken alive by the enemy? we will make a 
present of to his captors, shall we not, to deal with 
their catch¢ as they please?” “Quite so.” “ And 
don’t you agree that the one who wins the prize of 
valour and distinguishes himself shall first be crowned 
by his fellows in the campaign, by the lads and boys 
each in turn?” “I do.” “ And be greeted with 
the right hand?” “That, too.” “ But I presume 
you wouldn’t go as far as this? ” “ What?” “ That 
he should kiss and be kissed by everyone??”’ “ By 
all means,” he said, “ and I add to the law the pro- 
vision that during that campaign none whom he 
wishes to kiss be allowed to refuse, so that if one is 
in love with anyone, male or female, he may be the 
more eager to win the prize.” “ Excellent,” said I, 
‘and we have already said that the opportunity of 
marriage will be more readily provided for the good 


Aeschyl. Eumen. 148, Horace, Odes, iii. 5. 33 ff. Plutarch, 
De aud. poet. 30, says that in Homer no Greeks are taken 
prisoners, only Trojans. 

4 The deplorable facetiousness of the following recalls the 
vulgarity of Xenophon’s guard-house conversations. It is 
almost the only passage in Plato that one would wish to blot. 
Helvetius, otherwise anything but a Platonist, characteristic- 
ally adopts it, Lange, History of Materialism, ii. p. 86. 
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man, and that he will be more frequently selected 
than the others for participation in that sort of thing, 
in order that as many children as possible may be 
born from such stock.” “ We have,” he replied. 
XV. “ But, furthermore, we may cite Homer ® too 
for the justice of honouring in such ways the valiant 
among our youth. For Homer says that Ajax, who 
had distinguished himself in the war, was honoured 
with the long chine, assuming that the most 
fitting meed for a brave man in the prime of his 
youth is that from which both honour and strength 
will accrue to him.” ‘‘ Most rightly,” he said. “ We 
will then,” said I, ‘‘ take Homer as our guide in this 
at least. We, too, at sacrifices and on other like 
occasions, will reward the good so far as they have 
proved themselves good with hymns and the other 
privileges of which we have just spoken, and also 
with seats of honour and meat and full cups, so as to 
combine physical training with honour for the good, 
both men and women.” ‘‘ Nothing could be better,” 
he said. “‘ Very well; and of those who die on cam- 
paign, if anyone’s death has been especially glorious, 
shall we not, to begin with, affirm that he belongs to 
the golden race®?” “By all means.” “And shall 
we not believe Hesiod ¢ who tells us that when any- 
one of this race dies, so it is that they become 
Hallowed spirits dwelling on earth, averters of evil, 
Guardians watchful and good of articulate-speaking 
mortals ? ” 
“ We certainly shall believe him.” ‘‘ We will inquire 
of Apollo,? then, how and with what distinction we 
are to bury men of more than human, of divine, 
qualities, and deal with them according to his 


3 Cf. 427 B-C. 
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response.*”’ “How can we do otherwise?” “ And 
ever after ® we will bestow on their graves the tend- 
ance and worship paid to spirits divine. And we will 
practise the same observance when any who have 
been adjudged exceptionally good in the ordinary 
course of life die of old age or otherwise?” “That 
will surely be right,” he said. “* But again, how will 
our soldiers conduct themselves toward enemies ? ” 
“In what respect?” “ First, in the matter of 
making slaves of the defeated, do you think it right 
for Greeks to reduce Greek cities“ to slavery, or rather 
that, so far as they are able, they should not suffer 
any other city to do so, but should accustom Greeks 
to spare Greeks, foreseeing the danger ĉ of enslave- 
ment by the barbarians ? ” “ Sparing them is wholly 
and altogether the better,” said he. ‘‘ They are not, 
then, themselves to own Greek slaves, either, and 
they should advise the other Greeks not to?” “ By 
all means,” he said; “ at any rate in that way they 
would be more likely to turn against the barbarians 
and keep their hands from one another.” “ And how 
about stripping the dead after victory of anything 
except their weapons: is that well? Does it not fur- 
nish a pretext to cowards not to advance on the living 
foe, as if they were doing something needful when 
poking ° about the dead? Has not this snatching at 
the spoils ere now destroyed many an army ? ” ‘ Yes, 
indeed.” “ And don’t you think it illiberal and 
greedy to plunder a corpse, and is it not the mark 
of a womanish and petty’ spirit to deem the body of 
the dead an enemy when the real foeman has flown 

4 For the following cf. Laws 693 a, and Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, iii. p. 275. 

e cumTafwor: cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Nubes 509. 

f Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 189-191, 
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away 4 and left behind only the instrument? with which 
he fought? Do you see any difference between such 
conduct and that of the dogs® who snarl at the 
stones that hit them but don’t touch the thrower ? ” 
“ Not the slightest.” ‘‘ We must abandon, then, the 
plundering of corpses and the refusal to permit their 
burial.” ‘‘ By heaven, we certainly must,” he said. 

XVI. “And again, we will not take weapons to 
the temples for dedicatory ° offerings, especially the 
weapons of Greeks, if we are at all concerned to 
preserve friendly relations with the other Greeks. 
Rather we shall fear that there is pollution in 
bringing such offerings to the temples from our 
kind unless in a case where the god bids other- 
wise’” “Most rightly,” he said. “ And in the 
matter of devastating the land of Greeks and burn- 
ing their houses, how will your soldiers deal with their 
enemies.” ‘‘I would gladly hear your opinion of 
that.” “In my view,” said I, “ they ought to do 
neither, but confine themselves to taking away the 
annual harvest. Shall I tell you why?” “ Do.” 
‘In my opinion, just as we have the two terms, war 
and faction, so there are also two things, distinguished 


Sprichwörter der Römer, p. 70, cites Pliny, N.H. xxix. 102, 
and Pacuv. v. 38, Ribb. Trag.? Cf. Montaigne i. 4, ** Ainsin 
emporte les bestes leur rage à s'attaquer à la pierre et au fer 
qui les a blecées.”’ 

d Plato as a boy may have heard of the Thebans’ refusal 
to allow the Athenians to bury their dead after Delium. 
Cf. Thucyd. iv. 97-101, and Eurip. Supplices. 

¢ For the practice cf. Aeschyl. Septem 275-279 and Ag. 
577-579. Italian cities and American states have restored to 
one another the flags so dedicated from old wars. Cf. Cic. 
De invent. ii. 70 “at tamen aeternum inimicitiarum monu- 
mentum Graios de Graiis statuere non oportet.” 

!? For similar caution cf. on 427 u-c. 
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by two differentiae." The two things I mean are the 
friendly and kindred on the one hand and the alien 
and foreign on the other. Now the term employed 
for the hostility of the friendly is faction, and for that 
of the alien is war.” “ What you say is in nothing 
beside the mark,” he replied. ‘“ Consider, then, if 
this goes to the mark. I affirm that the Hellenic race 
is friendly to itself and akin, and foreign and alien to 
the barbarian.” “ Rightly,” he said. “ We shall then 
say that Greeks fight and wage war with barbarians, 
and barbarians with Greeks, and are enemies by 
nature,® and that war is the fit name for this enmity 
and hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still 
by nature the friends of Greeks when they act in this 
way, but that Greece is sick in that case and divided 
by faction, and faction is the name we must give 
to that enmity.” “ I will allow you that habit of 
speech,’ he said. “ Then observe,” said I, “ that 
when anything of this sort occurs in faction, as the 
word is now used, and a state is divided against itself, 
if either party devastates the land and burns the 
houses of the other such factional strife is thought 
to be an accursed thing and neither party to be true 
patriots. Otherwise, they would never have endured 
thus to outrage their nurse and mother.* But the 
moderate and reasonable thing is thought to be that 
the victors shall take away the crops of the van- 


It is uncritical then with Newman (op. cit. p. 430) and many 
others to take as a recantation of this passage the purely 
logical observation in Polit. 262 p that Greek and barbarian 
is an unscientific dichotomy of mankind. Cf. on the 
whole question the dissertation of Friedrich Weber, Platons 
Stellung zu den Barbaren. 

c Cf. supra 414 ©, Menex. 237 €, Tim. 40 B, Laws 740 
a, Aeschyl. Septem 16. 
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quished, but that their temper shall be that of men 
who expect to be reconciled and not always to wage 
war. “ That way of feeling,” he said, “ is far less 
savage than the other.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ is 
not the city that you are founding to be a Greek 
city?” “It must be,” he said. “ Will they then 
not be good and gentle?” “Indeed they will.” 
“ And won’t they be philhellenes,* lovers of Greeks, 
and will they not regard all Greece as their own and 
not renounce their part in the holy places common to 
all Greeks?” “ Most certainly.” ‘‘ Will they not 
then regard any difference with Greeks who are their 
own people as a form of faction and refuse even to 


speak ofitas war?” “ Most certainly.” “And they 
will conduct their quarrels always looking forward to 
a reconciliation?” “ By all means.” “ They will 


correct them, then, for their own good, not chastis- 
ing them with a view to their enslavement ° or their 
destruction, but acting as correctors, not as enemies.” 
“ They will,” he said. “ They will not, being Greeks, 
ravage Greek territory nor burn habitations, and they 
will not admit that in any city all the population are 
their enemies, men, women and children, but will 
say that only a few at any time are their foes,° 
those, namely, who are to blame for the quarrel. 
And on all these considerations they will not be 
willing to lay waste the soil, since the majority are 
their friends, nor to destroy the houses, but will 
carry the conflict only to the point of compelling 
the guilty to do justice by the pressure of the 


(Rep. 469-471) show how narrow was the conception of 
humanitarian duties in the fourth century.” It is, I think, 
only modern fancy that sees irony in the conclusion: ‘‘ treat- 
ing barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.” 
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suffering of the innocent.” “I,” he said, “ agree 
that our citizens ought to deal with their Greek 
opponents on this wise, while treating barbarians 
as Greeks now treat Greeks.” ‘Shall we lay 
down this law also, then, for our guardians, that 
they are not to lay waste the land or burn the 
houses?” “ Let us so decree,” he said, “‘ and assume 
that this and our preceding prescriptions are right. 
XVII. “But4I fear, Socrates, that, if you are allowed 
to go on in this fashion, you will never get to speak of 
the matter you put aside in order to say allthis,namely, 
the possibility of such a polity coming into existence, 
and the way in which it could be brought to pass. I 
too am ready to admit that if it could be realized 
everything would be lovely ? for the state that had it, 
and I will add what you passed by, that they would 
also be most successful in war because they would 
be least likely to desert one another, knowing and 
addressing each other by the names of brothers, 
fathers, sons. And if the females should also join 
in their campaigns, whether in the ranks or mar- 
shalled behind to intimidate the enemy,° or as re- 
serves in case of need, I recognize that all this too 
would make them irresistible. And at home, also, 
I observe all the benefits that you omit to mention. 
But, taking it for granted that I concede these and 
countless other advantages, consequent on the realiza- 
tion of this polity, don’t labour that point further ; 
but let us at once proceed to try to convince our- 
selves of just this, that it is possible and how it is 
possible, dismissing everything else.” “This is a 


284 B, Laws 711 D, 757 D, 780 D, Aristoph. Acharn. 978, 
982, Frogs 302. 
e Cf. Laws 806 »B. 
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sudden assault,? indeed,” said I,“ that you have made 
on my theory, without any regard for my natural 
hesitation. Perhaps you don’t realize that when I 
have hardly escaped the first two waves, you are now 
rolling up against me the ‘great third wave?’ of 
paradox, the worst of all. When you have seen and 
heard that, you will be very ready to be lenient,’ 
recognizing that I had good reason after all for 
shrinking and fearing to enter upon the discussion 
of so paradoxical a notion.” “The more such 
excuses you offer,” he said, “ the less you will be 
released by us from telling in what way the realization 
of this polity is possible. Speak on, then, and do not 
put us off.” ‘‘ The first thing to recall, then,” I said, 
“is that it was the inquiry into the nature of justice 
and injustice that brought us to this pass.” “ Yes; 
but what of it ? ” he said. ‘‘ Oh, nothing,’ ” I replied, 
only this: if we do discover what justice is, are we 
to demand that the just man shall differ from it in no 
respect, but shall conform in every way to the ideal ? 
Or will it suffice us if he approximate to it as nearly 
as possible and partake of it more than others? © 


¢ oùôév: idiomatic, like the English of the translation. 
Cf. Charm, 164 a, Gorg. 498 a, 515 ©. The emphatic 
statement that follows of the value of ideals as ideals is 
Plato’s warning hint that he does not expect the literal 
realization of his Utopia, though it would be disillusionizing 
to say so too explicitly. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxi-xxxii, and 
my paper on Plato’s Laws, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 351 
and 353. This is one of the chief ideas which Cicero derived 
from Plato. He applies it to his picture of the ideal orator, 
and the mistaken ingenuity of modern scholarship has © 
deduced from this and attributed to the maleficent influence 
of Plato the post-Renaissance and eighteenth-century doctrine 
of fixed literary kinds. Cf. my note in the New York 
Nation, vol. ciii. p. 238, Sept. 7, 1916. 
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“That will content us,” he said. “ A pattern, then,” 
said I, ‘“‘ was what we wanted when we were inquiring 
into the nature of ideal justice and asking what would 
be the character of the perfectly Just man, supposing 
him to exist, and, likewise, in regard to injustice and 
the completely unjust man. We wished to fix our 
eyes upon them as types and models, so that what- 
ever we discerned in them of happiness or the reverse 
would necessarily apply to ourselves in the sense that 
whosoever is likest them will have the allotment most 
like to theirs. Our purpose was not to demonstrate 
the possibility of the realization of these ideals.” 
“In that,” he said, “ you speak truly.” “ Do you 
think, then, that he would be any the less a good 
painter,’ who, after portraying a pattern of the ideally 
beautiful man and omitting no touch required for the 
perfection of the picture, should not be able to prove 
that it is actually possible for such a man to exist ? ” 
“ Not I, by Zeus,” he said. “ Then were not we, as 
we say, trying to create in words the pattern of a 
good state ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Do you think, then, 
that our words are any the less well spoken if we find 
ourselves unable to prove that it is possible for a state 
to be governed in accordance with our words?” “ Of 
course not,” he said. ‘‘ That, then,” said I, “ is the 
truth è? of the matter. But if, to please you, we must 
do our best to show how most probably and in what 
respect these things would be most nearly realized, 
again, with a view to such a demonstration, grant 
me the same point.” “What?” “ Is it possible for 
the artist copies the idea, which is denied in Book X. 597 £ ff. 
Apelt, Platonische Aufsätze, p. 67. 
o CF SIZE. 
¢ The point is so important that Plato repeats it more 
specifically. 
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anything to be realized in deed as it is spoken in word, 
or is it the nature of things that action should partake 
of exact truth less than speech, even if some deny it 4? 
Do you admit it or not? ” “I do,” he said. “Then 
don’t insist,” said I,“ that I must exhibit as realized 
in action precisely what we expounded in words. 
But if we can discover how a state might be con- 
stituted most nearly answering to our description, you 
must say that we have discovered that possibility of 
realization which you demanded. Will you not be 
content if you get this? I for my part would.” 
“ And I too,” he said. 

XVIII. “ Next,itseems, we must try to discover and 
point out what it is that is now badly managed in our 
cities, and that prevents them from being so governed, 
and what is the smallest change that would bring 
a state to this manner of government, preferably a 
change in one thing, if not, then in two, and, failing 
that, the fewest possible in number and the slightest 
in potency.” “ By all means,” he said. ‘‘ There is 
one change, then,” said I, “ which I think that we 
can show would bring about the desired transforma- 
tion. It is not a slight or an easy thing but it is 
possible.” “ What is that?” said he. “I am on 
the very verge,” said I, ‘ of what we likened to the 
greatest wave of paradox. But say it? I will, even if, 
to keep the figure, it is likely to wash* us away on 
billows of laughter and scorn. Listen.” “I am all 


p. 64, The word is the expression of the thought. It is 
more plastic (infra 588 pv, Laws 736 B) and, as Goethe says 
“von einem Wort lässt sich kein Iota rauben.” 

> eipjoerar: so used by the orators to introduce a bold 
statement. Cf. Aeschines ii. 22, Demosth. xix. 224, xi. 17, 
xiv. 24, xxi. 198, ete. 

¢ More literally ‘‘ deluge or overwhelm with ridicule.” 
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attention,” he said. ‘‘ Unless,” said I, “ either 
philosophers become kings% in our states or those 
whom we now call our kings and rulers take to the 
pursuit of philosophy seriously and adequately, and 
there is a conjunction of these two things, political 
power and philosophic intelligence, while the motley 
horde of the natures who at present pursue either 
apart from the other are compulsorily excluded, 
there can be no cessation of troubles, dear Glaucon, 
for our states, nor, I fancy, for the human race either. 
Nor, until this happens, will this constitution which 
we have been expounding in theory ever be put into 
practice within the limits of possibility and see the 
light of the sun. But this is the thing that has made 
me so long shrink from speaking ‘out, because I saw 
that it would be a very paradoxical saying. For it is 
not easy >tosee that there is no other way of happiness 
either for private or public life.” Whereupon he, 
‘ Socrates,” said he, “ after hurling at us such an 
utterance and statement as that, you must expect to 
be attacked by a great multitude of our men of light 
and leading, who forthwith will, so to speak, cast off 


thus compared with Plato’s philosophic king are Marcus 
Aurelius, Constantine, Arcadius, James I., Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon. There is a partial history of the 
commonplace in T. Sinko’s Program, Sententiae Platonicae 
de philosophis regnantibus fata quae fuerint, Krakow, 
1904, in the supplementary article of Karl Praechter, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiv. (1905) pp. 479-491, and in 
the dissertation of Emil Wolff, Francis Bacons Verhältnis zu 
Platon, Berlin, 1908, pp. 60 ff. 

> Plato’s condescension to the ordinary mind that cannot 
be expected to understand often finds expression in this 
form. Cf. supra 366 c, infra 489 c, Theaetet. 176 c, and 
Rep. 495 E avaykn. 

¢ Lit.“ many and not slight men.” 
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their garments? and strip and, snatching the first 
weapon that comes to hand, rush at you with might 
and main, prepared to do? dreadful deeds. Andif you 
don't find words to defend yourself against them, and 
escape their assault, then to be scorned and flouted 
will in very truth® be the penalty you willhave to pay.” 
“ And isn’t it you,” said I, “ that have brought this 
upon me and are to blame? ?” “ And a good thing, 
too,” said he; “but I won’t let you down, and will 
defend you with what I can. Icandoso with my good 
will and my encouragement, and perhaps I might 
answer your questions more suitably 4 than another. 
So, with such an aid to back you, try to make it plain 
to the doubters that the truth is as you say.” “I 
must try, I replied, “ since you proffer so strong 
an alliance. I think it requisite, then, if we are to 
escape the assailants you speak of, that we should 
define for them whom we mean by the philosophers, 
who we dare to say ought to be our rulers. When 
these are clearly discriminated it will be possible to 
defend ourselves by showing that to them by their 
very nature belong the study of philosophy and 
political leadership, while it befits the other sort 
to let philosophy alone and to follow their leader.” 
~ It is high time,” he said, “ to produce your defini- 
tion.” “‘ Come, then, follow me on this line, if we 
may in some fashion or other explain our meaning.” 
“ Proceed,” he said. “ Must I remind you, then,” 
said I, ‘ or do you remember, that when we affirm 
that a man is a lover of something, it must be apparent 
that he is fond of all of it? It will not do to say that 
some of it he likes and some ° does not.” 


923 c, Demodocus’s epigram on the Chians, Aeschyl. Persae 
802, Soph. O.C. 1671. 
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XIX. “I think you will have to remind me,” he 
said, “for I don’t apprehend at all.” “That reply, 
Glaucon,” said I, “ befitted another rather than you. 
It does not become a lover to forget that all adoles- 
cents in some sort sting and stir the amorous lover 
of youth and appear to him deserving of his attention 
and desirable. Is not that your ‘reaction’ to the 
fair? One, because his nose is tip-tilted,* you will 
praise as piquant, the beak of another you pronounce 
right-royal, the intermediate type you say strikes the 
harmonious mean, the swarthy are of manly aspect, 
the white are children of the gods divinely fair, and as 
for honey-hued, do you suppose the very word is 
anything but the euphemistic invention of some lover 
who can feel no distaste for sallowness when it 
accompanies the blooming time of youth? And, in 
short, there is no pretext you do not allege and there 
is nothing you shrink from saying to justify you in not 
rejecting any who are in the bloom of their prime.” 
“ Tf it is your pleasure,” he said, “ to take me as your 
example of this trait in lovers, I admit it for the sake 
of the argument.” “ Again,” said I,“ do you not 
observe the same thing in the lovers of wine ?®? They 
welcome every wine on any pretext.” “ They do, 
indeed.” “And so I take it you have observed that 
men who are covetous of honour,’ if they can't get 
themselves elected generals, are captains of a com- 
pany.? And if they can’t be honoured by great men 

Si bene quid memini causae sunt quinque bibendi: 
Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa. 
a~ Theophrastus, Char. 21 (Loeb) mxpopiñoTtiuias, petty 
ride. 
ry rptrvapxooo, “command the soldiers of a trittys”’ or 
third of one of the ten tribes. 
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and dignitaries, are satisfied with honour from little 
men and nobodies. But honour they desire and must 
have.” ‘* Yes, indeed.” “ Admit, then, or reject 
my proposition. When we say a man is keen about 
something, shall we say that he has an appetite 
for the whole class or that he desires only a part 
and a part not?” “The whole,’ he said. “ Then 
the lover of wisdom, too, we shall affirm, desires all 
wisdom, not a part and a part not.” “Certainly.” 
“The student, then, who is finical ? about his studies, 
especially when he is young and cannot yet know by 
reason what is useful and what is not, we shall say is 
not a lover of learning or a lover of wisdom, just as we 
say that one who is dainty about his food is not 
really hungry, has not an appetite for food, and is 
not a lover of food, but a poor feeder.” “ We shall 
rightly say so.” * But the one who feels no dis- 
taste in sampling every study, and who attacks his 
task of learning gladly and cannot get enough of it, 
him we shall justly pronounce the lover of wisdom, 
the philosopher, shall we not?” To which Glaucon 
replied,® ‘‘ You will then be giving the name to a 
numerous and strange band, for all the lovers of 
spectacles * are what they are, I fancy, by virtue of 
their delight in learning something. And those who 
always want to hear some new thing® are a very queer 
lot to be reckoned among philosophers. You 
couldn’t induce them to attend a serious debate or 


Metaphysics that men’s pleasure in sense-perception is a 
form of their love of knowledge. 

4 girdjxoo.: the word, like curiosity in Ruskin's interpreta- 
tion, may have a higher and a lower meaning. It is used 
half technically of intellectual interests generally. Cf. 
Kuthydem. 304 B. The abstract giAnxota became a virtual 
synonym of culture and reading. 
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any such entertainment,® but as if they had farmed out 
their ears to listen to every chorus in the land, they 
run about to all the Dionysiac festivals,’ never missing 
one, either in the towns or in the country-villages. 
Are we to designate all these, then, and similar 
folk and all the practitioners of the minor arts as 
philosophers?” ‘‘ Not at all,” I said; “ but they do 
bear a certain likeness ° to philosophers.” 

XX, “Whom do you mean, then, by the true 
philosophers ?” ‘Those for whom the truth is the 
spectacle of which they are enamoured,’ ” said I. 
“Right again,” said he; “ but in what sense do 
you mean it?” “It would be by no means easy 
to explain it to another,” I said, “ but I think that 
you will grant me this.” “ What?” “ That since 
the fair and honourable is the opposite of the base 
and ugly, they are two.” “ Of course.” “ And 
since they are two, each is one. ” “That also.” 
“And in respect of the just and the unjust, the 
good and the bad, and all the ideas or forms, the 
same statement holds, that in itself each is one, 
but that by virtue of their communion with actions 
and bodies and with one another they present 
themselves everywhere, each as a multiplicity of 


enter into the metaphysics of the subject. But he does 
distinctly show that he is “ already ” aware of the difficulties 
raised in the Parmenides, 131 8 ff., and of the misapprehen- 
sion disposed of in the Sophist 252 ff. that the metaphysical 
isolation of the Ideas precludes their combination and inter- 
mingling in human thought and speech. For the many 
attempts to evade aAd7)\wy Kowwvia cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, n. 244, and add now Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 567, 
who, completely missing the point, refers to 505 a, which is 
also misunderstood. He adds “mit den Problemen des 
Sophistes hat das gar nichts zu tun; sie waren ihm noch 
nicht aufgestossen,”’’ which begs the question. 
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aspects.” “ Right,” he said. “ This, then,” said I, 
“is my division. I set apart and distinguish those 
of whom you were just speaking, the lovers of 
spectacles and the arts, and men of action, and 
separate from them again those with whom our 
argument is concerned and who alone deserve the 
appellation of philosophers or lovers of wisdom.” 
“ What do you mean?” he said. “ The lovers of 
sounds and sights,” I said, “ delight in beautiful tones 
and colours and shapes and in everything that art 
fashions out of these, but their thought is incapable 
of apprehending and taking delight in the nature of 
the beautiful in itself.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, “ that 
is so.’ ‘‘ And on the other hand, will not those be 
few * who would be able to approach beauty itself and 
contemplate it in and by itself?” `“ They would, 
indeed.” ‘‘ He, then, who believes in beautiful 
things, but neither believes in beauty itself nor is 
able to follow when someone tries to guide him to the 
knowledge of it—do you think that his life is a dream 
or a waking®? Just consider. Is not the dream 
state, whether the man is asleep or awake, just this: 
the mistaking of resemblance for identity?” “I 
should certainly call that dreaming,” he said. “ Well, 
then, take the opposite case: the man whose thought 
recognizes a beauty in itself, and is able to distinguish 
that self-beautiful and the things that participate in 
it, and neither supposes the participants to be it nor 
it the participants—is his life, in your opinion, a 
waking or a dream state?” “He is very much 
awake,” he replied. ‘‘ Could we not rightly, then, 
call the mental state of the one as knowing, know- 
520 c-p, Phaedr. 277 D, Tim. 52 B, and 71 æ, if rightly 
interpreted. 
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ledge, and that of the other as opining, opinion? ” 
“ Assuredly.” “Suppose, now, he who we say 
opines but does not know should be angry and chal- 
lenge our statement as not true—-ean we find any 
way of soothing him and gently * winning him over, 
without telling him too plainly that he is not in his 
right mind?” “We must try,’ he said. ‘‘ Come, 
then, consider what we are to say to him, or would 
you have us question him in this fashion—premising 
that if he knows anything, nobody grudges it him, but 
we should be very glad to see him knowing something 
—but tell? us this: Does he who knows know some- 
thing or nothing ? Do you reply in his behalf.” “I 
will reply,” he said, “ that he knows something.” 
“Is it something that is or is not®?” “ That is. 
How could that which is not be known?” “We are 
sufficiently assured of this, then, even if we should 
examine it from every point of view, that that which 
entirely ĉ ‘is ° is entirely knowable, and that which in 
no way ‘is’ is in every way unknowable?”’ ‘ Most 
sufficiently.” “‘ Good. If a thing, then, is so con- 
ditioned as both to be and not to be, would it not lie 
between that which absolutely and unqualifiedly is 


metaphysics Plato’s main purpose is to insist on the ability 
to think abstractly as a prerequisite of the higher education ; 
(5) to observe the qualifications and turns of phrase which 
indicate that Plato himself was not confused by the double 
meaning of “is not,” but was already aware of the distinc- 
tions explicitly explained in the Sophist (Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 53 ff. nn. 389 ff.) 

3 ravred@s: cf. unõau and 478 p rdvrws. Not foreseeing 
modern philology Plato did not think it necessary to repeat 
these qualifying adverbs in 478 B # åðúvarov kal Soédoat rò 
uh ëv, which is still sometimes quoted to prove that Plato 
was “yet” naively unaware of the distinction between is- 
not-at-all (does not exist) and is-not-this-or-that. 
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and that which in no way is?” “Between.” “Then 
since knowledge pertains to that which is and ignor- 
ance of necessity to that which is not, for that which 
lies between we must seek for something between 
nescience and science, if such a thing there be.” 
“ By all means.” ‘Is there a thing which we call 
opinion ? ” “Surely.” ‘Is it a different faculty 
fromscienceorthesame?’”’ “ A different.” “ Then 
opinion is set over one thing and science over another, 
each by virtue of its own distinctive power or faculty.” 
“ That is so.” “ May we say, then, that science is 
naturally related to that which is, to know that and 
how that which isis? But rather, before we proceed, 
I think we must draw the following distinctions.” 
“ What ones? ” 

XXI. “Shall we say that faculties,” powers, abilities 
are a class of entities by virtue of which we and all other 
things are able to do what we or they are able todo? | 
mean that sight and hearing, for example, are facul- 
ties, if so be that you understand the class or type that 
I am trying to describe.” “I understand,” he said. 
“ Hear, then, my notion about them. In a faculty 
I cannot see any colour or shape or similar mark 
such as those on which in many other cases I fix my 
eyes in discriminating in my thought one thing from 
knowledge is said to be of that which is. Itis uncritical to 
ignore Plato's terminology and purpose and to talk con- 
descendingly of his confusing subjective with objective 
certainty in what follows. 

> The history of the word d¥vayis has been studied in 
recent monographs and its various meanings, from potenti- 
ality to active power, discriminated. Cf. J. Souilhé, Etude 
sur le terme dvvaus dans les Dialogues de Platon, Paris, 1919, 
pp. 96, 163 ff. But Plato makes his simple meaning here 


quite plain, and it would be irrelevant to bring in modern 
denunciations of the “old faculty psychology.” 
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another. But in the case of a faculty I look to one 
thing only—that to which it is related and what it 
effects, and it is in this way that I come to call © each 
one of them a faculty, and that which is related to ° 
the same thing and accomplishes the same thing I 
call the same faculty, and that to another I call other. 
How about you, what is your practice?” “The 
same,” he said. ‘‘ To return, then, my friend,” said 
I, “ to science or true knowledge, do you say that it 
is a faculty and a power, or in what class do you put 
it?” ‘Into this,” he said, “ the most potent of all 4 
faculties.” ‘‘ And opinion—shall we assign it to some 
other class than faculty.” ‘‘ By no means,” he said, 
for that by which we are able to opine is nothing 
else than the faculty of opinion.” “ But not long 
ago you agreed that science and opinion are not 
identical.” ‘‘ How could any rational man affirm the 
identity of the infallible with the fallible?” “ Ex- 
cellent,” said I, “ and we are plainly agreed that 
opinionis adifferent’ thing from scientificknowledge.”’ 
“ Yes, different.” “Each of them, then, since it 
has a different power, is related to a different object.” 
“Of necessity.” “Science, I presume, to that which 
is, to know the condition of that which is?” “Yes.” 
“ But opinion, we say, opines.” “Yes.” “ Does it 
opine the same thing that science knows, and will the 
Thought, p. 47 “the word 6d may be used in this 
neutral, psychological sense; it may be taken unfavourably 
to denote mere opinion as opposed to knowledge, or favour- 
ably when true opinions and beliefs are set in antithesis to 
the appetites and instincts.” 

! Plato reaffirms this strongly Tim. 51 £, where, however, 
vous is used, not értornun. Of course where distinctions are 
irrelevant Plato may use many of the terms that denote 


mental processes as virtual synonyms. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 47-49. 
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knowable and the opinable be identical, or is that 
impossible?” ‘“‘ Impossible by our admissions,” ’ he 
said. “‘If different faculties are naturally related to 
different objects and both opinion and science are 
faculties, but each different from the other, as we 
say—these admissions do not leave place for the 
identity of the knowable and the opinable.?” “Then, 
if that which is is knowable, something other than that 
which is would be the opinable.” “Something else.” 
“ Does it opine that which is not,° or is it impossible 
even to opine that which is not? Reflect: Does 
not he who opines bring his opinion to bear upon 
something or shall we reverse ourselves and say that 
it is possible to opine, yet opine nothing ? ” “ That 
is impossible.” ‘“‘ Then he who opines opines some 
one thing?” “Yes.” “But surely that which is not 
could not be designated as some one thing, but most 
rightly as nothing at all.” “Yes.” “‘ To that which is 
not we of necessity assigned nescience, and to that 
which is, knowledge.” ‘* Rightly,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
neither that which is nor that which is not is the 
object of opinion.” “It seems not.’ ‘ Then 
opinion would be neither nescience nor knowledge.” 
“ So it seems.” “Is it then a faculty outside of 
these, exceeding either knowledge in lucidity or 
ignorance in obscurity?” * It is neither.” ** But 
do you deem opinion something darker than know- 
ledge but brighter than ignorance ? ” “ Much so,” 
he said. *“ And does it lie within the boundaries 
of the two?” “ Yes.” “ Then opinion would be 
between the two.” “ Most assuredly.” “Were we 
not saying a little while ago? that if anything should 


aArnbés ecimeiv by re Sbta yàp avrov sT, ovx Bri Ect AAN sre 
ovk fort, 6 Cf. 477 a. 
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turn up? such that it both is and is not, that sort of 
thing would lie between that which purely and 
absolutely is and that which wholly is not, and that 
the faculty correlated with it would be neither science 
nor nescience, but that which should appear to hold 
a place correspondingly between nescience and 
science.” “ Right.” * And now there has turned up 
between these two the thing that we call opinion.” 
“ There has.” 

XXII. “It would remain, then, as it seems, for us to 
discover that which partakes of both, of to be and 
not to be, and that could not be rightly designated 
either in its exclusive purity; so that, if it shall be 
discovered, we may justly pronounce it to be the 
opinable, thus assigning extremes to extremes and the 
intermediate to the intermediate. Is not that so ? ” 
“ It is.” “ This much premised, let him tell me, I 
will say, let him answer me, that good ® fellow who 
does not think there is a beautiful in itself or any ° idea 
of beauty in itself always remaining the same and 
unchanged, but who does believe in many beautiful 
things—the lover of spectacles, I mean, who cannot 
endure to hear anybody say that the beautiful is one 
and the just one, and so of other things—and this will 
be our question: My good fellow, is there any one 
of these many fair-and-honourable things that will 

a Cf.477 a-s. This is almost a standardized method with 
Plato. Cf. infra 609 B, Charmides 168 B, Gorgias 496 C, 
supra 436 B, Phileb. 11 D, 66 £, Laws 896 c. 

> Ironical. Cf. Phaedr. 266 £. 

¢ twa does not mean that the theory of Ideas is a novelty 
here or that the terminology is new and strange. It merely 
says that the type of mind that is absorbed in the concrete 
cannot apprehend any general aspect of things. aùró and 


Kara raùrá are the technical designation of the Idea here. 
Cf. my note on Phileb. 64 a, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347. 
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not sometimes appear ugly-and-base*? And of the 
just things, that will not seem unjust? And of the 
pious things, that will not seem impious? “ No, 
it is inevitable,” he said, “ that they would appear to 
be both beautifulin a way and ugly,and so with all the 
other things you asked about.” “And again, do 
the many double things? appear any the less halves 
than doubles?” “None the less.” “And likewise 
of the great and the small things, the light and 
the heavy things—will they admit these predicates 
any more than their opposites?” “ No,” he said, 
“each of them will always hold of, partake of, both.” 
“Then is each of these multiples rather than it es not 
that which one affirms it to be?” *“ They are like 
those jesters who palter with us in a double sense at 
banquets,” he replied, “ and resemble the children's 
riddle © about the eunuch and his hitting of the bat— 
with what and as it sat on what they signify that he 
struck it. For these things too equivocate, and it is 
impossible to conceive firmly 4 any one of them to be 
or not to be or both or neither.” *“ Do you know 
what to do with them, then ? ” said I,“ and can you 
find a better place to put them than that midway 


A tale there is, a man yet not a man, 

Seeing, saw not, a bird and not a bird, 
Perching upon a bough and not a bough, 
And hit it—not, with a stone and not a stone. 


The key words of the answer are eunuch, bat, reed, pumice- 
stone. Cf. also Athenaeus 448 £, 452 £, Gifford on Luthy- 
demus 300 p. It was used in the Stoic schools of logic, and — 
Epicurus is said to have used it to disprove Plato’s statement 
that either the negative or the affirmative of a proposition 
must be true or false. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, p. 348. 

4 Cf. Theaetet. 157 a. 
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between existence or essence and the not-to-be ? 
For we shall surely not discover a darker region than 
not-being? that they should still more not be, nor a 
brighter than being that they should still more be.” 
‘Most true,” he said. ‘‘ We would seem to have 
found, then, that the many conventions ® of the many 
about the fair and honourable and other things are 
tumbled about in¢ the mid-region between that which 
is not and that which is in the true and absolute 
sense.” “We have so found it.” ‘* But we agreed 
in advance that, if anything of that sort should be 
discovered, it must be denominated opinable, not 
knowable, the wanderer between being caught by 
the faculty that is betwixt and between.” “ We 
did.” “ We shall affirm, then, that those who view 
many beautiful things but do not see the beautiful 
itself and are unable to follow another’s guidance ¢ to 
it, and many just things, but not justice itself, and so 
in all cases—we shall say that such men have opinions 
about all things, but know nothing of the things they 
opine.” ‘‘ Ofnecessity.” ‘‘ And, on the other hand, 
what of those who contemplate the very things them- 
selves in each case, ever remaining the same and 
unchanged—shall we not say that they know and 
do not merely opine?” “ That, too, necessarily 
follows.” “ Shall we not also say that the one 
welcomes to his thought and loves the things subject 
practical truth of this distinction is unaffected by our meta- 
physics. Plato is speaking of what he elsewhere calls the 
etwa of justice, beauty and the like. Cf. 517 D, 532 D, 
Theaetet. 150 B, and ‘* The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” — 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, i. p. 238. 
¢ Of. Phaedr. 275 ©, Phaedo 81 c, 82". Isocrates uses 
ee in similar contemptuous connotation, v. 82, xiii. 20, 
XV. . 
4 Of. Aristot. Met. 989 a 33 rots énáyovoiw aùróv. 
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to knowledge and the other those to opinion? Do 
we not remember that we said that those loved and 
regarded tones and beautiful colours and the like, 
but they could not endure the notion of the reality 
of the beautiful itself?” “We do remember.” 
“Shall we then offend their ears if we call them 
doxophilists * rather than philosophers and will they 
be very angry if we so speak ! >”? “Not if they heed 
my counsel,” he said, “ for to be angry with truth is 
not lawful.” ‘‘ Then to those who in each and every 
kind welcome the true being, lovers of wisdom and 
not lovers of opinion ° is the name we must give.’ 
“ By all means. 


> Isoc. xv. 271 is conceivably an answer to this. 
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I. “ So now, Glaucon,” I said,“ our argument after 
winding“ along? and weary way has at last made clear 
to us who are the philosophers or lovers of wisdom 
and who are not.” ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “ a shorter way 
is perhaps not feasible.” “ Apparently not,” I said. 
“Í, at any rate, think that the matter would have 
been made still plainer if we had had nothing but this 
to speak of, and if there were not so many things left 
which our purpose ° of. discerning the difference be- 
tween the just and the unjust life requires us to 
discuss.” ‘‘ What, then,” he said, “ comes next?” 
“What else,” said I, ‘‘ but the next in order? Since 
the philosophers are those who are capable of appre- 
hending that which is eternal and unchanging,’ while 
those who are incapable of this, but lose themselves and 


4 For xara raùòrà woatrws éxovros cf. Phaedo 78 c, Soph. 
948 a, Tim. 41 D, 82 B, Epin. 982 sB and E. 
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wander? amid the multiplicities of multifarious things, 
are not. philosophers, which of the two kinds ought to 
be the leaders in a state? ” “ What, then,” he said, 
“ would be a fair statement of the matter?” ‘‘ Which- 
ever, I said, “ appear competent to guard the laws 
and pursuits of society, these we should establish as 
guardians. “‘ Right,” he said. “ Is this, then,” said 
I, “ clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch 
over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight ? ” 
“ Of course it is clear,” he said. “ Do you think, 
then, that there is any appreciable difference between 
the blind? and those who are veritably deprived of the 
knowledge of the veritable being of things, those who 
have no vivid pattern ¢ in their souls and so cannot, 
as painters look to their models, fix their eyes? on 
the absolute truth, and always with reference to that 
ideal and in the exactest possible contemplation of 
it establish in this world also the laws of the beautiful, 
the just and the good, when that is needful, or guard 
and preserve those that are established?” “ No, 
by heaven,” he said, “ there is not much difference.” 
“Shall we, then, appoint these blind souls as our 
guardians, rather than those who have learned to know 
the ideal reality of things and who do not fall short 
of the others in experience’ and are not second to 
them in any part of virtue ? ” “ It would be strange 
indeed,” he said, “ to choose others than the philo- 
sophers, provided they were not deficient in those 
other respects, for this very knowledge of the ideal 
would perhaps be the greatest of superiorities.” 
“Then what we have to say is how it would be pos- 
sible for the same persons to have both qualifications, 


e Of. infra 539 ©, 521 B, Phileb. 62. Cf. Introd. p. xl; 
Apelt, Republic, p. 490. 
| | 9 
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isitnot?”’ ‘‘ Quite so.” “ Then, as we were saying 
at the beginning of this discussion, the first thing to 
understand is the nature that they must have from 
birth; and I think that if we sufficiently agree on this 
we shall also agree that the combination of qualities 
that we seek belongs to the same persons, and that 
we need no others for guardians of states than these.” 
How so? ” i 

II. “ We must accept as agreed this trait of the 
philosophical nature, that it is ever enamoured of the 
kind of knowledge which reveals to them something of 
that essence which is eternal, and is not wandering 
between the two poles of generation and decay.*”’ 
“ Let us take that as agreed.” ‘‘ And, further,” said I, 
“ that their desire is for the whole of it and that they 
do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more 
precious or a less honoured, part of it. That was the 
point of our former illustration ® drawn from lovers and 
men covetous of honour.” _“ You are right,” he said. 
‘ Consider, then, next whether the men who are to 
meet our requirements must not have this further 
quality in their natures.” ‘“‘ What quality ? ” “The 
spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood 
in any form, the hatred of it and the love of truth.” 
“H is likely,” he said. “It is not only likely, my 
friend, but there is every necessity ° that he who is by 
nature enamoured of anything should cherish all that 
is akin and pertaining to the object of his love.” 
“ Right,” he said. ‘‘ Could you find anything more 
akin to wisdom than truth?” “Impossible,” he 
said. “Then can the same nature be a lover of 
for the truth. Cf. Laws 730 c, 861 Dd, Crat. 428 D, supra 
382 a. In 389 x he only permits falsehood to the rulers as 


a drastic remedy to be used with care for edification. Cf. 
Vol. I. on 382 c and D. , 
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wisdom and of falsehood?” “By no means.” 
“ Then the true lover of knowledge must, from child- 
hood up, be most of all a striver after truth in every 
form.” “ By all means.” “ But, again, we surely 
are aware that when in a man the desires incline 
strongly to any one thing, they are weakened for 
other things. It is as if the stream had been diverted 
into another channel.*”’ “Surely.” “So, when a 
man’s desires have been taught to flow in the channel 
of learning and all that sort of thing, they will be con- 
cerned, I presume, with the pleasures of the soul in 
itself, and will be indifferent to those of which the body 
is the instrument,’ if the man is a true and not a sham ° 
philosopher.” ‘“‘Thatis quitenecessary.”’ “‘Suchaman 
will be temperate and by no means greedy for wealth; 
for the things for the sake of which money and great 
expenditure are eagerly sought others may take 
seriously, but not he.” “It is so.” “ And there is 
this further point to be considered in distinguishing 
the philosophical from the unphilosophical nature.” 
“What point?’ “ You must not overlook any 
touch of illiberality.¢ For nothing can be more con- 
trary than such pettiness to the quality of a soul that 
is ever to seek integrity and wholeness? in all things 
human and divine.” ‘“‘ Most true,” he said. “Do you 
think that a mind habituated to thoughts of grandeur 
and the contemplation of all time and all existence’ 
; Cf. Goethe’s ‘“ Im Ganzen, Guten, Schönen resolut zu 
eben. 

! Cf. Theaet. 174 £, of the philosopher, eis ämasayv eiwOws 
thv yiv Brérev, and 173 £, infra 500 s-c. Cf. Marc. Aurel. 
vii. 35, Livy xxiv. 34 “ Archimedes is erat unicus spectator 
caeli siderumque,’’ Mayor, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. p. 128. 

For râs ypévos cf. infra 498 D, 608 c, Phaedo 107 c, Gorg. 


525 c, Apol. 40 £, Tim. 36 £, 47 8, 90 D. Cf. Isoc. 1. 11, 
Pindar, Pyth. i. 46. 
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can deem this life of man a thing of great concern#?” 
‘‘ Impossible,” said he. “‘ Hence such a man will not 
suppose death to be terrible???” “ Least of all.” 
‘ Then a cowardly and illiberal spirit, it seems, could 
have no part in genuine philosophy.” “ I think not.” 
“ What then? Could a man of orderly spirit, not a 
lover of money, not illiberal, nor a braggart nor a 
coward, ever prove unjust, or a driver of hard bar- 
gains °?” “ Impossible.” “This too, then, is a 
point that in your discrimination of the philosophic 
and unphilosophic soul you will observe—whether 
the man is from youth up just and gentle or unsocial 
and savage.*”’ *“ Assuredly.” ‘‘ Nor will you over- 
look this, I fancy.” “What?” “ Whether he is 
quick or slow to learn. Or do you suppose that anyone 
could properly love a task which he performed pain- 
fully € and with little result f from much toil?” “That 
could not be.” “ And if he could not keep what he 
learned, being steeped in oblivion,’ could he fail to 
be void of knowledge?” “How could he?” ‘“ And 
so, having all his labour for naught, will he not finally 
be constrained to loathe himself and that occupation?” 
“ Of course.” “ The forgetful soul, then, we must 
not list in the roll of competent lovers of wisdom, but 
we require a good memory. “By all means.” 
“ But assuredly we should not say that the want of 
harmony and seemlincss in a nature conduces to 
anything else than the want of measure and propor- 


40c. Cf. Spinoza’s “There is nothing of which the free 
man thinks so little as death.” 

¢ Of. supra, Vol. I. on 442 £; 2 Cf. 375 Be 

e Cf. Laches 189 A-B dydds pavddvwr, 

! Cf. Theaet. 144 x. | 

o Cf. Theaet, 144.8 AjOns yénovres. Cf. Cleopatra’s ‘Oh, 
my oblivion is a very Antony” (Ant. and Cleo. 1. iii. 90). 
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tion.” “Certainly.” ‘ And do you think that truth 
is akin to measure and proportion or to dispropor- 
tion?” “ To proportion.” ‘‘ Then in addition to 
our other requirements we look for a mind endowed 
with measure and grace, whose native disposition will 
make it easily guided to the aspect of the ideal¢ reality 
in all things.” “ Assuredly.” ‘“ Tell me, then, is 
there any flaw in the argument? Have we not 
proved the qualities enumerated to be necessary and 
compatible è with one another for the soul that is to 
have a sufficient and perfect apprehension of reality?” 
“ Nay, most necessary,” he said. “Is there any 
fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a 
man could not properly practise unless he were by 
nature of good memory, quick apprehension, magni- 
ficent,° gracious, friendly and akin to truth, justice, 
bravery and sobriety ? ” “ Momus ¢ himself,” he said, 
“ could ‘not find fault with such a combination.” 
“ Well, then,” said I, “ when men of this sort are 
perfected by education and maturity of age, would 
you not entrust the state solely to them ? ” 

III. And Adeimantus said, “ No one, Socrates, 
would be able to controvert these statements of yours. 
But, all the same, those who occasionally hear you ¢ 
n. 1091, Otto, p. 227, s.v. Momus, Cf. Callimachus, fr. 70; 
and Anth. Pal. xvi. 262. 3-4: , 

| aùròs ò Mauos 
pbéyierat, ‘Axpnros, Zed mårep, Ù copin, 
“* Momus himself will cry out * Father Zeus, this was perfect 
skill’ ” (L.C.L. translation.) Stallbaum refers to Erasmus, 
Chiliad, i. 5. 75 and interpreters on Aristaenet. Epist. i. 1, 
p. 239, ed. Boissonade. 

° Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 35, n. 236, and What 
_ Plato Said, p. 468 on Crito 46 B. A speaker in Plato may 
thus refer to any fundamental Platonic doctrine. Wilamo- 
witz’ suggested emendation (Platon, ii. p. 205) & av A€éyys is 
due to a misunderstanding of this, 
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argue thus feel in this way“: They think that owing 
to their inexperience in the game of question and 
answer ° they are at every question led astray © a little 
bit by the argument, and when these bits are accumu- 
lated at the conclusion of the discussion mighty is their 
fall? and the apparent contradiction of what they at 
first said’; and that just as by expert draught-players/ 
the unskilled are finally shut in and cannot make a 
move, so they are finally blocked and have their 
mouths stopped by this other game of draughts 
played not with counters but with words; yet the 
truth is not affected by that outcome.’ I say this 
with reference to the present case, for in this instance 
one might say that he is unable in words to contend 
against you at each question, but that when it comes 
to facts” he sees that of those who turn to philosophy,‘ 


the idea that dialectic constrains rather than persuades. In 
the lon, 533 c, Ion says he cannot dvridéyev, but the fact 
remains that he knows Homer hut not other poets. Cf. also 
536 p. The passage virtually anticipates Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, App. XIII. “ (syllogismus) . . . assensum itaque 
constringit, non res.” Cf. Cic. De fin. iv. 3, Tusc. i. 8. 16, 
and the proverbial où yap meice:s, ovd’ iy meions, Aristoph. 
Plutus 600. 

h See Soph. 234 © for a different application of the same 
idea. There is no change of opinion. The commonplace 
Greek contrast of word and deed, theory and fact, is valid 
against eristic but not against dialectic. See What Plato 
Said, p. 534 on Phaedo 99 £, and supra on 473 a; also What 
Plato Said, p. 625 on Laws 636 a. 

A favourite formula of Aristotle runs, ‘‘ This is true in 
theory and is confirmed by facts.” Cf. Eth. Nic. 1099 b 25, 
1123 b 22, 1131 a 13, Pol. 1323 a 39-b 6, 1326 a 25 and 29, 
1334 a 5-6. 

* Scholars in politics cut a sorry figure. For this popular 
view of philosophers cf. Theaet. 173 c ff., 174 c-p, Gorg. 484- 
486 c, Phaedo 64 8. Cf. also Isoc. passim, e.g. Antid. 250, 


312. 
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not merely touching upon it to complete their educa- 
tion * and dropping it while still young, but lingering 
too long® in the study of it, the majority become 
cranks,° not to say rascals, and those accounted the 
finest spirits among them are still rendered useless? to 
society by the pursuit ° which you commend.” And I, 
on hearing this, said, “ Do you think that they are 
mistaken in saying so?” “I don’t know,” said 
he, “ but I would gladly hear your opinion.” “ You 
may hear, then, that I think that what they say is 
true.” “ How, then,” he replied, “ can it be right 
to say that our cities will never be freed from their 
evils until the philosophers, whom we admit to be 
useless to them, become their rulers?” “ Your 
question,” I said, “ requires an answer expressed in 
a comparison or parable.” ‘And you,” he said, “of 
course, are not accustomed to speak in comparisons! ” 

IV. “ So,” said I, “ you are making fun of me after 
driving me into such an impasse of argument. But, 
all the same, hear my comparison so that you may 
still better see how I strain after’ imagery. For so 
cruel is the condition of the better sort in relation to 
the state that there is nosingle thing” like it in nature. 
But to find a likeness for it and a defence for them 
one must bring together many things in such a com- 


’ Cf. Gorg. 517 pv, Laws 644 c, Symp. 215 a with Bury’s 
note. Cf. the parable of the great beast infra 493, and of 
the many-headed beast, 588-589. _ . 

”. The. word yAicxpws is untranslatable, and often mis- 
understood. In 553 c it means “‘stingily’’; in Cratyl. 414c 
it is used of a strained etymology, and so in 435 c, usually 
misunderstood; in Crito 53 £ of clinging to life; cf. Phaedo 
117 a; in Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 28 of a strained allegory 
and ibid. 75 of a strained resemblance; in Aristoph. Peace 
482 of'a dog. a. Cf. Laws 747 gR. 
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bination as painters mix when they portray goat-. 
stags ° and similar creatures. ? Conceive this sort of 
thing happening either on many ships or on one: 
Picture a shipmaster ¢ in height and strength surpass- 
ing all others on the ship, but who is slightly deaf? 
and of similarly impaired vision, and whose know- 
ledge of navigation is on a par with® his sight and 
hearing. Conceive the sailors to be wrangling with 
one another for control of the helm, each claiming 
that it is his right to steer though he has never learned 
the art and cannot point out his teacher’ or any time 
when he studied it. And what is more, they affirm 
that it cannot be taught at all,” but they are ready to 
make mincemeat of anyone” who says that it can be 
taught, and meanwhile they are always clustered 
about * the shipmaster importuning him and sticking 


The Message of Plato, pp. 110-111, Ruskin, Time and 
Tide, xiii:"*‘ That the governing authority should be in the 
hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear and as constant. 
In none of these conditions is there any difference between 
a nation and a boat’s company.” Cf. Longfellow’s The 
Building of the Ship, in fine. Cf. Laws 758 a, 945 c. 

For criticism of democracy by a figure cf. also Polit. 
297 £ ÍI. 

4 Cf. Aristoph. Knights 42-44. 

e Cf. 390 c, 426 D, 498 B, Theaetet. 167 B, and Milton’s 
“unknown and like esteemed,” Comus 630. 

! For this and similar checks on pretenders to knowledge 
cf. Laches 185 £, 186 a and c, Alc. I. 109 p and Gorg. 514 B-c. 

¢ Plato of course believed that virtue or the political art 
can be taught in a reformed state, but practically was not 
taught at Athens. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 14, 
infra on 518 D, What Plato Said, pp. 70 and 511, Newman, 
Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 397, Thompson on Meno 70 a. 

h A hint of the fate of Socrates. Cf. infra 517 a, 494 E, 
and Huthyphro 3 E. 

t The participle mepıxexvuévovs occurs in Polit. 268 c, but 
is avoided here by anacoluthon. 
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at nothing * to induce him to turn over the helm to 
them. And sometimes, if they fail and others get 
his ear, they put the others to death or cast them out ® 
from the ship, and then, after binding ° and stupefying 
the worthy shipmaster ê with mandragora or intoxica- 
tion or otherwise, they take command of the ship, 
consume its stores and, drinking and feasting, make 
such a voyage ° of it as is to be expected / from such, 
and as if that were not enough, they praise and cele- 
brate as a navigator, a pilot, a master of shipcraft, 
the man who is most cunning to lend a hand 9 in per- 
suading or constraining the shipmaster to let them 
rule,” while the man who lacks this craft+ they censure 
as useless. They have no suspicion’ that the true 
pilot must give his attention * to the time of the year, 


1 The ppl. must refer to the sailors; hence the acc. (see 
crit. note). 

Whatever the text and the amount of probable anacoluthon 
in this sentence, the meaning is that the unruly sailors (the 
mob) have no true conception of the state of mind of the 
real pilot (the philosophic statesman), and that it is he 
— Sidgwick’s olouévw for the ms. olduevor. in £E) who 

oes not believe that the trick of getting possession of the 
helm is an art, or that, if it were, he could afford time to 
practise it. Those who read oldueva attribute the idea of the 
incompatibility of the two things to the sailors. But that 
overlooks the points I have already made about é7rws, and 
réxvn and is in any case improbable, because the sentence as 
a whole is concerned with the attitude of the true pilot 
(statesman), which may be represented by the words of Burke 
to his constituents, ‘“* I could hardly serve you as I have done 
and court you too.” 

Cf. Sidgwick, “On a Passage in Plato’s Republic,” 
Journal of Philology, v. pp. 274-276, and my notes in A.J.P. 
xiii. p. 364 and xvi. p. 234. 

k For the force of the article cf. Thucyd. ii. 65 rò érip@ovov 
AauSdver, and my article in 7.A.P.A. 1893, p. 81, n. 6. Cf. 
also Charm. 156 © and Rep. 496 E. 
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the seasons, the sky, the winds, the stars, and all 
that pertains to his art if he is to be a true ruler of a 
ship, and that he does not believe that there is any 
art or science of seizing the helm ° with or without the 
consent of others, or any possibility of mastering this 
alleged art è and the practice of it at the same time 
with the science of navigation. With such goings-on 
aboard ship do you not think that the real pilot 
would in very deed ° be called a star-gazer, an idle 
babbler, a useless fellow, by the sailors in ships 
managed after this fashion?” “ Quite so,” said 
Adeimantus. “You take my meaning, I presume, 
and do not require us to put the comparison to the 
proof and show that the condition’ we have described 
is the exact counterpart of the relation of the state 
to the true philosophers.” “It is indeed,” he said. 
“To begin with, then, teach this parable’ to the man 
who is surprised that philosophers are not honoured 
in our cities, and try to convince him that it would 
be far more surprising if they were honoured.” “I 


also Class. Rev. xx. (1906) p. 247. See too Cic. De or. i. 4 
“neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse arbitrarentur,” and 
infra 518 D. 

c ro dvre verifies the allusion to the charge that Socrates 
was a babbler and a star-gazer or weather-prophet. Cf. 
Soph. 225 D, Polit. 299 B, and What Plato Said, p. 527 on 
Phaedo 70 c; Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1480. 

4 Plato like some modern writers is conscious of his own 
imagery and frequently interprets his own symbols. Cf. 
517 A-B, 531 B, 588 B, Gorg. 493 pv, 517 pv, Phaedo 87 B, 
Laws 644 c, Meno 72 a-s, Tim. 19 B, Polit. 297 £. CF. 
also the cases where he says he cannot tell what it is but 
only what it is like, e.g. Rep. 506 ©, Phaedr. 246 a, Symp. 
915 a 5. 

e decis and é&s are not discriminated by Plato as by 
Aristotle. 

! Cf. 476 D-E. 
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will teach him,” * he said. “‘ And say to him further: 
You are right in affirming that the finest spirits 
among the philosophers are of no service to the multi- 
tude. But bid him blame for this uselessness,° not the 
finer spirits, but those who do not know how to make 
use of them. For it is not the natural ® course of 
things that the pilot should beg the sailors to be 
ruled by him or that wise men should go to the 
doors of the rich.? The author of that epigram ¢ was a 
liar. But the true nature of things is that whether 
the sick man be rich or poor he must needs go to the 
door of the physician, and everyone who needs to be 
governed’ to the door of the man who knows how to 
govern, not that the ruler should implore his natural 
subjects to let themselves be ruled, if he is really good 
for anything.” But you will make no mistake in liken- 
ing our present political rulers to the sort of sailors we 
were just describing, and those whom these call useless 


“I am not sure that I do not think this the fault of our com- 
munity rather than of the men of culture.” 

e For the idiom gvaw éxe cf. 473 a, Herod. ii. 45, Dem. 
ii. 26. Similarly ëxe: Aóyov, Rep. 378 E, 491 D, 564 a, 610 a, 
Phaedo 62 sB and D, Gorg. 501 a, ete. 

4 This saying was attributed to Simonides. Cf. schol. 
Hermann, Plato, vol. vi. p. 346, Joel, Der echte und der 
xenophontische Sokrates, ii. p. 81, Aristot. Rhet. 1391 a 8. 
Cf. Phaedr. 245 a émì momrixàs Oúpas, Thompson on Phaedr. 
233 £, supra 364 B émi mħovsiwv Ońpas, Laws 953 D émi Tas 
Trav mhovciwv Kal copay Ovpas, and for the idea cf. also infra 
568 a and Theaet. 170 a, Timon of Athens rv. iii. 17 ‘* The 
learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” . 

e For Plato’s attitude toward the epigrams of the Pre- 
Socratics cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 68-69. 

S Of. Theaet. 170 B and infra 590 c-p. 

? For the idiom with éd¢edos cf. 530 c, 567 B, Huthyphro 
48, Apol. 36 c, Crito 46 a, Huthydem, 289 a, Soph. O.C. 
959, where it is varied. 
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and star-gazing ideologists to the true pilots.” 
“ Just so,” he said. ‘‘ Hence, and under these con- 
ditions, we cannot expect that the noblest pursuit 
should be highly esteemed by those whose way of 
life is quite the contrary. But far the greatest and 
chief disparagement of philosophy is brought upon 
it by the pretenders @ to that way of life, those whom 
you had in mind when you affirmed that the accuser 
of philosophy says that the majority of her followers ? 
are rascals and the better sort useless, while I ad- 
mitted ° that what you said was true. Is not that so?” 
6é Yes.” 

V. “ Have we not, then, explained the cause of 
the uselessness of the better sort?” “We have.” 
“ Shall we next set forth the inevitableness of the 
degeneracy of the majority, and try to show if we 
can that philosophy is not to be blamed for this 
either ? ”. “ By all means.” ‘“‘ Let us begin, then, 
what we have to say and hear by recalling the start- 
ing-point of our description of the nature which he 
who is to be a scholar and gentleman 4 must have from 
birth. The leader of the choir for him, if you recol- 
lect, was truth. That he was to seek always and 
altogether, on pain of ° being an impostor without part 
or lot in true philosophy.” “ Yes, that was said.” 
“ Is not this one point quite contrary to the prevailing 
opinion about him?” “ Itisindeed,” he said. “ Will 
it not be a fair plea in his defence to say that it was 
the nature of the real lover of knowledge to strive 

3 The quality of the kaħòs xd-ya0és gave rise to the abstrac- 
tion KaXoxdyafia used for the moral ideal in the Eudemian 
Ethics. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 6, 13, and 51, Stewart on Eth. 
Nic. 1124 a 4 (p. 339) and 1179 b 10 (p. 460). 


* For #=“‘or else” cf. Prot. 323 a and c, Phaedr. 237 c, 
239 a, 245 D, Gorg. 494 a, Crat. 426 B, etc. 
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emulously for true being and that he would not linger 
over the many particulars that are opined to be real, 
but would hold on his way, and the edge of his passion 
would not be blunted nor would his desire fail till he 
came into touch with? the nature of each thing in itself 
by that part of his soul to which it belongs ® to lay hold 
on that kind of reality—the part akin to it, namely— 
and through that approaching it, and consorting with 
reality really, he would beget intelligence and truth, 
attain to knowledge and truly live and grow,‘ and so 
find surcease from his travail? of soul, but not before? ” 
“ No plea could be fairer.” ‘‘ Well, then, will such a 
man love falsehood, or, quite the contrary, hate it? ” 
“Hate it,” he said. ‘‘ When truth led the way, no 
choir? of evils, we, I fancy, would say, could ever follow 
inits train.” ‘‘Howcould it?” ‘‘ But rather a sound 
and just character, which is accompanied by temper- 
ance.” “Right,” he said. ‘‘ What need, then, of re- 
peating from the beginning our proof of the necessary 
order of the choir that attends on the philosophical 
nature ? You surely remember that we found per- 
taining to such a nature courage, grandeur of soul, 
aptness to learn, memory.’ And when you interposed 
the objection that though everybody will be com- 
pelled to admit our statements,’ yet, if we abandoned 
mere words and fixed our eyes on the persons to whom 
the words referred, everyone would say that he actu- 
ally saw some of them to be useless and most of them 
base with all baseness, it was in our search for the 


e For the figurative use of the word xopds cf. 560 £, 
580 B, Huthydem. 279 c, Theaet. 173 B. 

t For the list of virtues cf. supra on 487 a. 

” Cf. for the use of the dative Polit. 258 a avyxwpets obv 
ols Neyer, Phaedo 100 c 17 raade airla cvyxwpeis, Horace, Sat, 
ii. 3. 305 “ stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris.” 
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cause of this ill-repute that we came to the present 
question: Why is it that the majority are bad? 
And, for the sake of this, we took up again the nature 
of the true philosophers and defined what it must 
necessarily be ? ”?” . “‘ That is so,” he said. 

VI. “ We have, then,” I said, “ to contemplate the 
causes of the corruption of this nature in the majority, 
while a small part escapes,” even those whom men 
call not bad but useless; and after that in turn we are 
to observe those who imitate this nature and usurp 
its pursuits and see what types of souls they are that 
thus entering upon a way of life which is too high ° for 
them and exceeds their powers, by the many dis- 
cords and disharmonies of their conduct everywhere 
and among all men bring upon philosophy the repute 
of which you speak.” “ Of what corruptions are you 
speaking ? ” “I will try,” I said, ‘‘ to explain them 
to you if I can. I think everyone will grant us this 
point, that a nature such as we just now postulated 
for the perfect philosopher is a rare growth among 
men and is found in only afew. Don’t you think so? ” 
“ Most emphatically.” “Observe, then, the number 
and magnitude of the things that operate to destroy 
these few.” “ What are they?” “The most sur- 
prising fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature 
which we praise tends to corrupt the soul of its pos- 
sessor and divert it from philosophy. I am speaking 
of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list.°”’ “That does 
sound like a paradox,” said he. “Furthermore,” said I, 


e Cf. Burton, Anatomy, i. 1 “ This St. Austin acknow- 
ledgeth of himself in his humble confessions, promptness of 
wit, memory, eloquence, they were God’s good gifts, but he 

did not use them to his glory.” 

Cf. Meno 88 a-c, and Seneca, Hp. v. 7 “multa bona 
nostra nobis nocent.” 
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“all the so-called goods corrupt and divert, beauty 
and wealth and strength of body and powerful family 
connexions in the city and all things akin to them— 
you get my general meaning?” ‘I do,’’ he said,“ and 
I would gladly hear a more precise statement of it.” 
“Well,” said I,‘‘grasp it rightly as a general proposition 
and the matter will be clear and the preceding state- 
ment will not seem to you so strange.” ‘“‘ How do you 
bid me proceed ? ” he said. “ We know it to be univer- 
sally true of every seed and growth, whether vegetable 
or animal, that the more vigorous it is the more it 
falls short of its proper perfection when deprived 
of the food, the season, the place that suits it. For 
evil is more opposed tothe good than tothe not-good.®”’ 
“Ofcourse.” “Soitis, [takeit, natural that the best 
nature should fare worse° than the inferior under con- 
ditions of nurture unsuited toit.” “‘ Itis.” “Then,” 
said I,“ Adeimantus, shall we not similarly affirm that 
the best endowed souls become worse than the others 
under a bad education ? Or do you suppose that great 
crimes and unmixed wickedness spring from a slight 
nature and not from a vigorous one corrupted by its 
it. Cf. Symp. 202 a-s, and supra on 437 a-s, What Plato 


Said, p. 595 on Soph. 257 B, and ibid. p. 563 on Rep. 
436 r ff. 
e “ Corruptio optimi pessima.” Cf. 495 A-B, Xen. Mem. 
i, 2. 24, iv. 1. 3-4, Dante, Inferno, vi. 106: 
Ed egli a me: Ritorna a tua scienza 
Che vuol, quanto la cosa è più perfetta, 
Più senta il bene e così la doglienza. 
Cf. Livy xxxviii. 17 “ generosius in sua quidquid sede gigni- 
tur: insitum alienae terrae in id quo alitur, natura vertente 
se, degenerat,” Pausanias vii. 17. 3. 
¢ Cf. 495 B; La Rochefoucauld, Maz. 130 “la faiblesse 
est le seul défaut qu’on ne saurait corriger” and 467 “la 
faiblesse est plus opposée à la vertu que le vice.” 
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nurture, while a weak nature will never be the cause 
of anything great, either for good or evil?” ‘‘ No,” 
he said, “ that is the case.” ‘‘ Then the nature 
which we assumed in the philosopher, if it receives 
the proper teaching, must needs grow and attain to 
consummate excellence, but, if it be sown? and planted 
and grown in the wrong environment, the outcome 
will be quite the contrary unless some god comes to 
the rescue.’ Or are you too one of the multitude who 
believe that there are young men who are corrupted 
by the sophists,° and that there are sophists in private 
life? who corrupt to any extent worth mentioning,’ 
and that it is not rather the very men who talk in this 
strain who are the chief sophists and educate most 
effectively and mould to their own heart’s desire 
young and old, men and women?” “ When? ” said 
he. “ Why, when,’ I said,“ the multitude are seated 
together’ in assemblies or in court-rooms or theatres 
or camps or any other public gathering of a crowd, 


bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs the 
habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a 
trifle of no concernment,’”’ Carlyle, French Revolution: 
“Great is the combined voice of men. ... He who can 
resist that has his footing somewhere beyond time.” 

For the public as the great sophist cf. Brimley, Essays, 
p. 224 (The Angel in the House): “ The miserable view of 
life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of 
both sexes, being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par 
excellence of which all individual talking and writing sophists 
are but feeble copies.” Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr.‘ ur. 1. 601 “ Die 
sophistische Ethik ist seiner Ansicht nach die einfache Kon- 
sequenz der Gewohnlichen.”’ This is denied by some recent 
critics. The question is a logomachy. Of course there is 
more than one sophistic ethics. Cf. Mill, Dissertations and 
Discussions, iv. pp. 247 ff., 263 ff., 275. 

For Plato’s attitude toward the sophists see also Polit. 
303 c, Phaedr. 260 c, What Plato Said, pp. 14-15, 158. 
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and with loud uproar censure some of the things that 
are said and done and approve others, both in excess, 
with full-throated clamour and clapping of hands, 
and thereto the rocks and the region round about 
re-echoing redouble the din of the censure and the 
praise.* In such case how do you think the young 
man’s heart, as the saying is, is moved within him??. 
What private teaching do you think will hold out and 
not rather be swept away by the torrent of censure and 
applause, and borne off on its current, so that he will 
affirm ° the same things that they do to be honourable 
and base, and will do as they do, and be even 
such as they?” “That is quite inevitable, Socrates,” 
he said. | 

VII. “ And, moreover,” I said, “ we have not yet 
mentioned the chief necessity and compulsion.” 
‘“Whatisit?’’ saidhe. ‘That which these ‘educators’ 
and sophists impose by action when their words fail to 
convince. Don’t you know that they chastise the 
recalcitrant with loss of civic rights and fines and 
death?” “ They most emphatically do,” he said. 
‘What other sophist, then, or what private teaching 
do you think will prevail in opposition to these ? ” 
“ None, I fancy,” said he. “No,” said I, “the very 
attempt? is the height of folly. For there is not,never 
has been and never will be,’ a divergent type of char- 
acter and virtue created by an education running 


219 D 3 riva olesĝé we Sidvorav éxew; Eurip. JA. 1173 riv 
èv pois we Kapdlav efew doxeis ; 

e Adam translates as if it were xal gdjce. Cf. my “ Platon- 
ism and the History of Science,” Amer. Philos. Soc. Proce. 
lxvi. p. 174 n. See Stallbaum ad loc. 

4 Cf. Protag. 317 a-B, Soph. 239 c, Laws 818 D. 

* Cf. Od. xvi. 437. See Friedlander, Platon, ii. 386 n. 
who says dAXolov yiyvecGar can only = dAAqovcGa, © be made 
different,” 
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counter to theirs?—humanly speaking, I mean, my 
friend; for the divine, asthe proverbsays, allrules fail.° 
And you may be sure that, if anything is saved and 
turns out well in the present condition of society and 
government, in saying that the providence of God ° 
preservesit you willnot be speakingill.”’ “‘Neither do 
I think otherwise,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “‘ think 
this also in addition.” “‘ What?’ “Each of these 
privateteachers who work for pay, whom the politicians 
call sophists and regard as their rivals,? inculcates 
nothing else than these opinions of the multitude 
which they opine when they are assembled and calls 
this knowledge wisdom. Itis asifa man were acquir- 
ing the knowledge of the humours and desires of a 
great strong beast ¢ which he had in his keeping, how 
it is to be approached and touched, and when and by 
what things it is made most savage or gentle, yes, 
and the several sounds it is wont to utter on the 
occasion of each, and again.what sounds uttered by an- 
other make it tame or fierce, and after mastering this 
knowledge by living with the creature and by lapse 
of time should call it wisdom, and should construct 


objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great 
enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude . . . one 
great beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra,” 
Horace, Epist. i. 1. 76 “ belua multorum es capitum.” Also 
Hamilton’s ‘‘Sir, your people is a great beast,’ Sidney, 
Arcadia, bk. ii. ‘‘ Many-headed multitude,” Wallas, Human 
Nature in Politics, p. 172 “‘. . . like Plato’s sophist is learn- 
ing what the public is and is beginning to understand ‘the 
passions and desires’ of that ‘huge and powerful brute,’ ”’ 
Shakes. Coriolanus iv. i. 2 “The beast with many heads 
Butts me away,” bid. rr. iii. 18 “ The many-headed multi- 
tude.” For the idea cf. also Gorg. 501 s-c ff., Phaedr. 260 c 
Sdtas è mAýÂovs mewederynkws, “having studied the opinions 
of the multitude,” Isoc. ii. 49-50. 
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thereof a system and art and turn to the teaching of 
it, knowing nothing in reality about which of these 
opinions and desires is honourable or base, goodor evil, 
just or unjust, but should apply all these terms to the 
judgements of the great beast, calling the things that 
pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, 
having no other account to render of them, but should 
call what is necessary just and honourable,” never 
having observed how great is the real difference 
between the necessary and the good, and being in- 
capable of explaining it to another. Do you not 
think, by heaven, that such a one would be a strange 
educator ? ” “ I do,” he said. ‘“‘ Do you suppose 
that there is any difference between such a one and 
the man who thinks that it is wisdom to have learned 
to know the moods and the pleasures of the motley 
multitude in their assembly, whether about painting 
or music or, for that matter, politics? For if a man 
associates with these and offers and exhibits to them 
his poetry ® or any other product of his craft or any 
political service,° and grants the mob authority over 
himself more than is unavoidable,? the proverbial 
necessity of Diomede ° will compel him to give the 
public what it likes, but that what it likes is really 
good and honourable, have you ever heard an 


> Cf. Laws 659 B, 701 a, Gorg. 502 B. 

¢ Cf. 371 c, Gorg. 517 B, 518 B. 

¢ Plato likes to qualify sweeping statements and allow 
something to necessity and the weakness of human nature. 
Cf. Phaedo 64 E kaf? cov wh TOA) avayKn, infra 558 D-E, 
500 D, 383 c. 

e The scholiast derives this expression from Diomedes’ 
binding Odysseus and driving him back to camp after the 
latter had attempted to kill him. The schol. on Aristoph. 
Eccl. 1029 gives a more ingenious explanation. See Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. p. 264. 
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attempted proof of this that isnot simply ridiculous?#?”’ 
“ No,” he said, ‘ and I fancy I never shall hear it 
either.” l 

VIII. “ Bearing all this in mind, recall our former 
question. Can the multitude possibly tolerate or 
believe in the reality of the beautiful in itself as 
opposed to the multiplicity of beautiful things, or 
can they believe in anything conceived in its essence 
as opposed to the many particulars ? ” ‘‘ Not in the 
least,” he said. “Philosophy, then, the love of 
wisdom, is impossible for the multitude.’ ” “ Im- 
possible.” “It is inevitable, then, that those who 
philosophize should be censured by them.” *“‘ In- 
evitable.” ““ And so likewise by those laymen who, 
associating with the mob, desire to curry favour ¢ with 
it.” “Obviously.” ‘‘ From this point of view do 
you see any salvation that will suffer the born philo- 
sopher to abide in the pursuit and persevere to the 
end? Consider it in the light of what we said before. 
We agreed® that quickness in learning, memory, 
courage and magnificence were the traits of this 
nature.” “Yes.”’ “Then even as a boy’ among boys 
such a one will take the lead in all things, especially 
if the nature of his body matches the soul.” ‘‘ How 
could he fail to do so? ”? he said. ‘‘ His kinsmen and 


relevant. Cf. Renan, Etudes d’histoire relig. p. 403 “La 
philosophie sera toujours le fait d’une imperceptible 
minorité,” etc. 

c It is psychologically necessary. Cf. supra, Vol. I; on 
473E. Cf. 527.4, Laws 655 £; 658 E, 681c, 687c, Phaedr. 
239 c, 271 B, Crito 49 D. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 481 £, 510 D, 513 B. 

e In 487 a. 

? Cf. 386 a. In what follows Plato is probably thinking of 
Alcibiades. Alc. I. 103 a ff. imitates the passage. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. t..2. 24. 
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fellow-citizens, then, will desire, I presume, to make 
use of him when he is older for their own affairs.” 
“ Of course.” “ Then they will fawn upon? him 
with petitions and honours, anticipating ? and flatter- 
ing the power that will be his.” ‘ That certainly 
is the usual way.” ‘‘ How, then, do you think such 
a youth will behave in such conditions, especially if 
it happen that he belongs to a great city and is rich 
and well-born therein, and thereto handsome and 
tall? Will his soul not be filled with unbounded 
ambitious hopes,° and will he not think himself cap- 
able of managing the affairs of both Greeks and 
barbarians,* and thereupon exalt himself, haughty 
of mien and stuffed with empty pride and void 
of sense?” “He surely will,” he said. “ And if 
to a man in this state of mind’ someone gently 9 
comes and tells him what is the truth, that he has 
no sense and sorely needs it, and that the only way 
to get it is to work like a slave“ to win it, do you think 
it will be easy for him to lend an eart to the quiet 
voice in the midst of and in spite of these evil sur- 
roundings/?” “Far from it,” said he. “ And even 
supposing,” said I, “ that owing to a fortunate dis- 
position and his affinity for the words of admonition 
one such youth apprehends something and is moved 
and drawn towards philosophy, what do we suppose 
will be the conduct of those who think that they are 


f Or perhaps “‘ subject to these influences.” Adam says 
it is while he is sinking into this condition. 

9 Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 E. Cf. 533 D, Protag. 333 £, 
Phaedo 83 a, Crat, 413 a, Theaet. 154 E. 

a Cf. Phaedo 66 D, Symp. 184 c, Euthydem. 282 B. 

t Cf. Epin. 990 a, Epist, vii. 330 a-s. 

’ Cf, Ale, I. 135 E. 
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losing his service and fellowship ? Is there any word 
or deed that they will stick at* to keep him from being 
persuaded and to incapacitate anyone who attempts 
it,’ both by private intrigue and public prosecution 
in the court?” “That is inevitable,” he said. 
“ Is there any possibility of such a one continuing to 
philosophize ? ” * None at all,” he said. 

IX. “Do you see, then,” said I,“ that we were not 
wrong insaying thatthe very qualitiesthat make upthe 
philosophical nature do, in fact, become, when the en- 
vironment and nurture are bad, in some sort the cause 
of its backsliding, and so do the so-called goods—* 
riches and all such instrumentalities®?’’ “No,” 
he replied, “ it was rightly said.”  “‘ Such, my good 
friend, and so great as regards the noblest pursuit, is 
the destruction and corruption/ of the most excellent 
nature, which is rare enough in any case,’ as we affirm. 
And it is from men of this type that those spring who 
do the greatest harm to communities and individuals, 
and the greatest good when the stream chances to 
be turned into that channel,” but a small nature! never 
does anything great to a man or a city.” “ Most 
true,” said he. “ Those, then, to whom she properly 
belongs, thus falling away and leaving philosophy 
forlorn and unwedded, themselves live an unreal and 
alien life, while other unworthy wooers? rush in and 


¢ For éxmecetv cf. 496 c. 
4 Cf. supra on 491 c, p. 32, note a. 
e Cf. Lysis 220 a; Arnold’s “machinery,” Aristotle’s 
xopnyia. 
t Cf. 491 B-E, Laws 951 B ddidpOapros, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24. 
9 For kal &Adws cf. Il. ix. 699. 
a Cf. on 485 D orep pevua. 
t Cf. on 491 £, p. 33, note d. 
i Cf. on 489 n, and Theaet, 173-0. 
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defile her as an orphan bereft of her kin,” and attach 
to her such reproaches as you say her revilers taunt 
her with, declaring that some of her consorts are of 
no account and the many accountable for many 
evils.” “Why, yes,” he replied, “ that is what they 
do say.” “ And plausibly,” said I; “for other 
mannikins, observing that the place is unoccupied 
and full of fine terms and pretensions, just as men 
escape from prison to take sanctuary in temples, so 
these gentlemen joyously bound away from the 
mechanical arts? to philosophy, those that are most 
cunning in their little craft.° For in comparison with 
the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her 
present low estate retains a superior dignity ; and this 
is the ambition and aspiration of that multitude of 
pretenders unfit by nature, whose souls are bowed 
and mutilated 4 by their vulgar occupations ë even as 
their bodies are marred by their arts and crafts. Is 
not that inevitable ? ” “Quite so,” he said. “Is 


Plato as usual is generalizing. See What Plato Said, p. 593 
on Soph. 242 c. 

> Cf. the different use of the idea in Protag. 318 E. 

e rexviov is a contemptuous diminutive, such as are common 
in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Cf. also dv@pwricka 
in c, and wuxdprov in 519 a. 

4 Cf. infra 611 c-p, Theaet. 173 A-B. 

e For the idea that trade is ungentlemanly and incompat- 
ible with philosophy cf. infra 522 R and 590 c, Laws 919 c fFF., 
and What Plato Suid, p. 663 on Rivals 137 r. Cf. Richard 
of Bury, Philobiblon, Prologue, “ Fitted for the liberal arts, 
and equally disposed to the contemplation of Scripture, but 
destitute of the needful aid, they revert, as it were, by a 
sort of apostasy, to mechanical arts.” Cf. also Xen. Mem. 
iv. 2.3, and Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 25 f. “ How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad 
.. > and whose talk is of bullocks? .. . so every carpenter 
and workmaster . . . the smith... the potter...” 
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not the picture which they present,”’ I said, “ pre- 
cisely that of a little bald-headed tinker? who has 
made money and just been freed from bonds and 
had a bath and is wearing a new garment and has got 
himself up like a bridegroom and is about to marry 
his master’s daughter who has fallen into poverty and 
abandonment?” “There is no difference at all,” he 
said. ‘‘ Of what sort will probably be the offspring of 
such parents? Will they not be bastard ® and base?” 
“Inevitably.” ‘‘ And so when men unfit for cul- 
ture approach philosophy and consort with her un- 
worthily, what sort of ideas and opinions shall we 
say they beget? Will they not produce what may 
in very deed be fairly called sophisms, and nothing 
that is genuine or that partakesof true intelligence °?”’ 
‘ Quite so,” he said. 

X. “ There is a very small remnant,’ then, Adei- 
mantus,” I said, ‘‘ of those who consort worthily with 
philosophy, some well-born, and well-bred nature, it 
may be, held in check? by exile,’ and so in the absence 
of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as its 
quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born 
in a little town scorns’ and disregards its parochial 
affairs; and a small group perhaps might by natural 
affinity be drawn to it from other arts which they 
justly disdain; and the bridle of our companion 
Theages” also might operate as a restraint. For in the 


e Perhaps ‘“‘overtaken.”” Cf. Goodwin on Dem. De cor. 
§ 107. . | 
f It is possible but unnecessary to conjecture that Plato 
may be thinking of Anaxagoras or Xenophon or himself 
or Dion. 9 Cf. Theaet. 173 3, infra 540 D. 

h This bridle has become proverbial. Cf. Plut. De san. 
tuenda 126 B, Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 15. For Theages cf. 
also Apol. 33 © and the spurious dialogue bearing his name. 
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case of Theages all other conditions were at hand 
for his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly 
habit of body keeping him out of politics holds him 
back. My own case, the divine sign,* is hardly 
worth mentioning—for I suppose it has happened to 
few or none before me. And those who have been 
of this little company ° and have tasted the sweetness 
and blessedness of this possession and who have also 
come to understand the madness of the multitude 
sufficiently and have seen that there is nothing, if I 
may say so, sound or right in any present politics,° and 
that there is no ally with whose aid the champion 
of justice? could escape destruction, but that he 
would be as aman who has fallen among wild beasts,’ 
unwilling to share their misdeeds‘ and unable to hold 
out singly against the savagery of all, and that he 
would thus, before he could in any way benefit his 


of Plato’s later writings. Cf. Erwin Wolff in Jaeger’s Neue 
Phil. Untersuchungen, Heft 6, Platos Apologie, pp. 31-33, 
who argues that abstinence from politics is proclaimed in the 
Apology before the Gorgias and that the same doctrine in 
the seventh Epistle absolutely proves that the Apology is 
Plato’s own. | 

Cf. also Theaet. 173 c f., Hipp. Maj. 281 c, Huthydem. 
306 B, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 15. 

¢ Cf. supra 368 B, Apol. 32 E el . . . eBo7nPouv Tois dixalots 
and 32 a uaxoúuevov brép Tod Stxalov. 

e Cf. Pindar, Ol. i. 64. For the antithetic iuxtaposition 
cf. also els mâs below; see too 5208, 374 a, Menex. 241 B, 
Phaedr. 243 c, Laws 906 D, etc. 

More in the Utopia (Morley, Ideal Commonwealths, p. 84) 

araphrases loosely from memory what he calls “ no ill simile 
by which Plato set forth the unreasonableness of a philo- 
sopher’s meddling with government.” 

f Cf. Democrates fr. 38, Diels it.® p. 73 xadrdv per ròp 
ddixéovra kwArvew" el dé uh, uù Evvadixeiv, “it is well to prevent 
anyone from doing wrong, or else not to join in wrong- 


doing.” 
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friends or the state come to an untimely end without 
doing any good to himself or others,—for all these 
reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds 
his own affair, and, as it were, standing aside under 
shelter of a wall@ in a storm and blast of dust and sleet 
and seeing others filled full of lawlessness, is content 
if in any way he may keep himself free from iniquity 
and unholy deeds through this life and take his 
departure with fair hope,’ serene and well content 
when the end comes.” “Well,” he said, “ that is no 
very slight thing to have achieved before taking his 
departure.” ‘‘ He would not have accomplished any 
very great thing either,°”’ I replied, ‘if it were not his 
fortune to live in a state adapted to his nature. In 
such a state only will he himself rather attain his full 
stature? and together with his own preserve the 
common weal. 

XI. “ The causes and the injustice of the calumnia- 
tion of philosophy, I think, have been fairly set forth, 
unless you have something to add.*””’ “No,” he said, 
“I have nothing further to offer on that point. But 
which of our present governments do you think is 
suitable for philosophy?” ‘‘ None whatever,” I 
said; ‘“‘but the very ground of my complaint is that no 
the state seems a grander and more perfect thing both to 
attain and to secure ” (tr. F. H. Peters). 

4 For avéjcerat cf. Theaet. 163 c wa kai avédavn, and 
Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 68 ‘‘ As the Christian is said to 
be complete in Christ so the individual is said by Aristotle 
to be complete in the rós,” Spencer, Data of Ethics, xv. 
“ Hence it is manifest that we must consider the ideal man 
as existing in the ideal social state.” Cf. also infra 592 a-B, 
520 a-c and Introd. Vol. I. p. xxvii. 

e An instance of Socrates’ Attic courtesy. Cf. 430 B, 
Cratyl. 427 D, Theaet. 183 c, Gorg. 513 c, Phaedr. 235 a. 
But in Gorg. 462 c it is ironical and perhaps in Hipp. 
Maj. 291 a, 
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polity * of to-day is worthy of the philosophic nature. 
This is just the cause of its perversion and alteration : 
as a forcign seed sown in an alien soil is wont to 
be overcome and die out? into the native growth," 
so this kind does not preserve its own quality but 
falls away and degenerates into an alien type. But 
if ever it finds the best polity as it itself is the 
best, then will it be apparent that this was in truth 
divine and all the others human in their natures and 
practices. Obviously then you are next going to ask - 
what is this best form of government.” ‘‘ Wrong,” 
he said; “ I was going to ask not that but whether 
itis this one that we have described in our establish- 
ment of a state or another.” “ In other respects it 
is this one,” said I; “ but there is one special further 
point that we mentioned even then, namely that 
there would always have to be resident in such a 
state an. element having the same conception of its 
constitution that you the lawgiver had in framing 
its laws.” “That was said,” he replied. “But it 
was not sufficiently explained,” I said, “ from fear 
of those objections on your part which have shown 
that the demonstration of it is long and difficult. 
And apart from that the remainder of the exposition 
is by no means easy.” ” “Just what do you mean? ” 
~ The manner in which a state that occupies itself 
with philosophy can escape destruction. For all 
great things are precarious and, as the proverb truly 


994, Frogs 1261, etc., Pearson on Soph. fr. 388. Cf. aùrò 
onpavet, Eurip. Bacch. 476, etc. 

e Plato similarly plays in dramatic fashion with the order 
of the dialogue in 523 sB, 528 a, 451 B-C, 458 B. 

’ Cf. supra on 412 a and What Plato Said, p. 647 on 
Laws 962; infra 502 pv. 

* Cf. Soph, 244 ç, See critical note, 
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says, fine things are hard.*”’ “ All the same,” he said, 
“ our exposition must be completed by making this 
plain.” “ It will be no lack of will,” I said, “ but if 
anything,® a lack of ability, that would prevent that. 
But you shall observe for yourself my zeal. And note 
again how zealously and recklessly I am prepared to 
say that the state ought to take up this pursuit in 
just the reverse of our present fashion.” ‘“‘ In what 
way?” “ At present,” said I, “ those who do take 
it up are youths, just out of boyhood,’ who in the 
interval? before they engage in business and money- 
making approach the most difficult part of it, and 
then drop it—and these are regarded forsooth as 
the best exemplars of philosophy. By the most 
dificult part I mean discussion. In later life they 
think they have done much if, when invited, they 
deign to listen’ tothe philosophic discussions of others. 
That sort of thing they think should be by-work. 
And towards old age,’ with few exceptions, their light 
is quenched more completely than the sun of Hera- 
cleitus,” inasmuch as it is never rekindled.” “‘ And 
what should they do ? ” he said. “ Just the reverse. 
While they are lads and boys they should occupy 


to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits n 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy,” etc. 

¢ Cf. 386 a, 395 c, 413 c, 485 D, 519 a, Demosth. xxi. 154, 
Xen. Ages. 10. 4, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 b 24, 1104 b 11, Isoc. 
xv. 289, . e Cf. 450 c. 

t Cf. 475 D, Isoc. xii. 270 adr’ où’ AAXou SecxvvovTos kai 
Tovnoavros HOéAnoev akpoarhs yevéoOa, “ would not even be 
willing to listen to one worked out and submitted by another ” 
(tr. Norlin in L.C.L.). 

¢ Cf. Antiphon’s devotion to horsemanship in the Par- 
menides, 126 c. For mpds rò yijpas. cf. 552 n, Laws 653 a. 

h Diels i2 p. 78, fr. 6. Cf. Aristot. Meteor. ii. 2. 9, 
Lucretius v. 662. 
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themselves with an education and a culture suitable 
to youth, and while their bodies are growing to man- 
hood take right good care of them, thus securing a 
basis and a support? for the intellectual life. But 
with the advance of age, when the soul begins to 
attain its maturity, they should make its exercises 
more severe, and when the bodily strength declines 
and they are past the age of political and military 
service, then at last they should be given free range 
of the pasture® and do nothing but philosophize,° 
except incidentally, if they are to live happily, and, 
when the end has come, crown the life they have lived 
with a consonant destiny in that other world.” 

XII. “ You really seem to be very much in earnest, 
Socrates,” he said; “ yet I think most of your hearers 
are even more earnest in their opposition and will not 
be in the least convinced, beginning with Thrasy- 
machus.” “ Do not try to breed a quarrel between 
me and Thrasymachus, who have just become friends 
and were not enemies before either. For we will 
spare no effort until we either convince him and the 
rest or achieve something that will profit them when 
they come to that life in which they will be born 
again ¢ and meet with such discussions as these.” “ A 


Cf. Emerson, Experience, in fine, “‘ which in his passage 
into new worlds he will carry with him.” Bayard Taylor 
(American Men of Letters, p. 113), who began to study 
Greek late in life, remarked, “ Oh, but I expect to use it 
in the other world.” Even the sober positivist Mill says 
(Theism, pp. 249-250) “ The truth that life is short and art 
is long is from of old one of the most discouraging facts of 
our condition: this hope admits the possibility that the art 
employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may 
avail for good in some other life even when seemingly use- 
less in this.” 
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brief time“ your forecast contemplates,” he said. 
“ Nay, nothing at all,” I replied, “ as compared with 
eternity.’ However, the unwillingness of the multi- 
tude to believe what you say is nothing surprising. 
For of the thing here spoken they have never 
beheld a token,° but. only the forced and artificial 
chiming of word and phrase, not spontaneous and 
accidental as has happened here. But the figure of 
aman‘ equilibrated ’ and ‘ assimilated ’ to virtue’s self 
perfectly, so far as may be, in word and deed, and 
holding rule in a city of like quality, that is a thing 
they have never seen in one case orin many. Do you 
think they have?” “ By no means.” “ Neither, 
my dear fellow, have they ever seriously inclined to 
hearken to fair and free discussions whose sole en- 
deavour was to search out the truth 4 at any cost for 
knowledge’s sake, and which dwell apart and salute 
from afar ¢ all the subtleties and cavils that lead to 
naught but opinion’ and strife in court-room and in 
private talk.” “They have not,” he said. “ For 
this cause and foreseeing this, we then despite our 
fears” declared under compulsion of the truth” that 


Cf. Isoc. x. 18 Aeyduevos . . . yevdpevos, What Plato Sard, 
p. 544 on Symp. 185 c, F. Reinhardt, De Isocratis aemulis, 
p. 39, Lucilius, bk. v. init. ‘hoc ‘nolueris et debueris’ te 
si minu’ delectat, quod reyviov Isocrateium est,” etc. 

4 As the Platonic dialectic does (Phileb. 58 c-p, ef. What 
Plato Said, p. 611) in contrast with the rhetorician, the 
lawyer (Theaet. 172 p-x) and the eristic (huthydem. 272 B, 
Hipp. Maj. 288 D). 

e Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 102, Psalm cxxxviii. 6 “the proud 
he knoweth afar off.” 

1 Cf. Phaedrus 253 b with Theaetet. 187 c, and Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, p. 48. 

9 Cf. on 489 a. 

a Cf. Aristot. Met. 984 b 10, 984 a 19. 
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neither city nor polity nor man either will ever be 
perfected until some chance compels this uncorrupted 
remnant of philosophers, who now bear the stigma of 
uselessness, to take charge of the state whether they 
wish it or not, and constrains the citizens to obey them, 
or else until by some divine inspiration ^ a genuine 
passion for true philosophy takes possession ? either 
of the sons of the men now in power and sovereignty 
or of themselves. To affirm that either or both of 
thesethings cannot possibly come to pass is, I say, quite 
unreasonable. Only in that case could we be justly 
ridiculed as uttering things as futile as day-dreams are.° 
Isnotthatso?” ‘‘Itis.”’ ‘‘If,then, the best philosophi- 
cal natures have ever been constrained to take charge 
of the state in infinite time past,’ or now are in some 
barbaric region ¢ far beyond our ken, or shall hereafter 
be, we are prepared to maintain our contention‘ that 
the constitution we have described has been, is, or 
will be? realized* when this philosophic Muse has 
taken control of the state.* Itis not a thing impossible 
to happen, nor are we speaking of impossibilities. 
That it is dificult we too admit.” ‘‘ I also think so,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ But themultitude—are you going tosay ?— 


Laws 676 a-s; also Isoc. Panath. 204-205, seven hundred 
years seemed a short time. e Cf. Phaedo 78 a. 

f For the ellipsis of the first person of the verb cf. Parmen. 
137 c, Laches 180 a. The omission of the third person is 
_very frequent. 

9 Cf. 492 £, Laws 711 E, 739 c, 888 E. 

* Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii, and ibid. on 472 8, and What 
Plato Said, p. 564, also infra 540 p, Newman, Aristot. Pol. 
i. p. 377. 

This is what I have called the ABA style. Cf. 599 E, 
Apol. 20 c, Phaedo 57 3, Laches 185 a, Protag. 344 c, Theaet, 
185 a, 190 sB, etc. It is nearly what Riddell calls binary 
structure, Apology, pp. 204-217. 
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does not think so,” said I. “ That may be,” he said. 
“ My dear fellow,” said I, ‘‘ do not thus absolutely 
condemn the multitude.t They will surely be of 
another mind if in no spirit of contention but sooth- 
ingly and endeavouring to do away with the dispraise 
of learning you point out to them whom you mean 
by philosophers, and define as we recently did their 
nature and their pursuits so that the people may not 
suppose you to mean those of whom they are thinking. 
Or even if they do look at them in that way, are you 
still going to deny that they will change their opinion 
and answer differently? Ordo you think that anyone 
is ungentleto the gentle or grudging to the ungrudging 
if he himself is ungrudging ® and mild? I will antici- 
pate you and reply that I think that only in some 
few and not in the mass of mankind is so ungentle or 
harsh a temper to be found.” “ And I, you may be 
assured,” he said, “ concur.” “ And do you not also 
concur ° in this very point that the blame for this harsh 
attitude of the many towards philosophy falls on that 
riotous crew who have burst in? where they do not 
belong, wrangling with one another,? filled with spite’ 


4118, Laws 888 a, edyvxlas Laws 791 c, Thompson on Meno 
78 ©, Aristot. Topics 112 a 32-38, Eurip. Heracleidae 730 
dopadds, Shakes. Rich. III. v. v. 37 “ Reduce these bloody 
days again.” 

° For a similar teasing or playful repetition of a word cf. 
517 c, 394 B, 449 c, 470 B-C. 

4 For the figure of the «dos or revel rout cf. Theaet. 184 a, 
Aesch. Ag. 1189, Eurip. Jon 1197, and, with a variation of the 
image, Virgil, Aen. i. 148 and Tennyson, ‘ Lucretius”: 

As crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors. 

e Cf. Adam ad loc. and Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 121. 

f Isoc. Antid. 260 seems to take this term to himself; cf. 
Panath. 249, Peace 65, Lysias xxiv. 24 wodumpdyuwy elul xal 
Opacus kal pirarexOjuwy, Demosth, xxiv, 6, 
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and always talking about persons,” a thing least þe- 
fitting philosophy?” “ Least of all, indeed,” he 


XIII. “ For surely, Adeimantus, the man whose 
mind is truly fixed on eternal realities ? has no leisure 
to turn his eyes downward upon the petty affairs of 
men, and so engaging in strife with them to be filled 
with envy and hate, but he fixes his gaze upon the 
things of the eternal and unchanging order, and 
seeing that they neither wrong nor are wronged by 
one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, 
he will endeavour to imitate them and, as far as may 
be, to fashion himself in their likeness and assimilate° 
himself to them. Or do you think it possible not to 
imitate the things to which anyone attaches himself 
with admiration?” ‘“‘ Impossible,” he said. “Then 
the lover of wisdom associating with the divine order 
will himself become orderly and divine in the measure 
permitted to man.? But calumny ° is plentiful every- 
where.” “ Yes, truly.” “If, then,” I said, “ some 
Boethius, Cons. iii. 8 .“respicite caeli spatium ... et 
aliquando desinite vilia mirari,” Dante, Purg. 14: 


The heavens call you and o’er your heads revolving 
Reveal the lamps of beauty ever burning; 

Your eyes are fixed on earth and goods dissolving, 
Wherefore He smites you, He, the all-discerning. 


Cf. Arnold, “ A Summer Night,” in fine: 
. you remain 
A world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, etc. 


© ddonototcGac suggests the opolwors Oéw Theaet. 1768. Cf, 
What Plato Said, p. 578. 

¢ Cf. on 493 D, and for the idea 383 c. 

e Cf. Hamlet ut. i. 141 “‘ thou shalt not escape calumny,” 
Bacchylides 12 (13). 202-203 Bporay ðè puos mavreco. pév 
cory ÈT’ Epyose | 
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compulsion € is laid upon him to practise stamping on 
the plastic matter of human nature in public and 
private the patterns that he visions there,’ and not 
merely to mould ° and fashion himself, do you think 
he will prove a poor craftsman ĉ of sobriety and justice 
and all forms of ordinary civic virtue?” ‘‘ By no 
means,” he said. “‘ But if the multitude become 
aware that what we are saying of the philosopher is 
true, will they still be harsh with philosophers, and will 
they distrust our statement that no city could ever be 
blessed unless its lineaments were traced / by artists 
who used the heavenly model?” “They will not be 
harsh,” he said, “ if they perceive that. But tell 
me, what is the manner of that sketch you have in 
mind?” ‘“ They will take the city and the characters 
of men, as they might a tablet, and first wipe it clean—” 
no easy task. But at any rate you know that this 
would be their first point of difference from ordinary 


1275 b 29 with Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 229. Cf. 
395 c Onutoupyovs éAevOepias, Theages 125 a dnuoupyov . . . TS 
copias. 

‘Cf. Laws 968 a pods traits õņnuosclais àperaîs, Phaedo 
82 a and supra, Vol. I. on 430c. Brochard, “ La Morale 
de Platon,” L’ Année Philosophique, xvi. (1905) p. 12 “La 
justice est appelée une vertu populaire.’ This is a little 
misleading if he means that justice itself is “une vertu 
populaire.” 

Í For õıaypáyerav cf. 387 B and Laws 778 a. See also 
Stallbaum ad loc. 

9 Cf. Vol. I. on 426 p. This is one of the passages that 
may be used or misused to class Plato with the radicals. 
Cf. 541 a, Laws 736 a-s, Polit. 293 D, Euthyphro 2 D-3 a. 
H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 36, says, * Plato 
claimed that before his Republic could be established the 
adult population must be killed off.” 

Cf. however Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxix, What Plato Said, 
p. 83, and infra, p. 76, note a on 502 B. 
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reformers, that they would refuse to take in hand 
either individual or state or to legislate before they 
either received a clean slate or themselves made it 
clean.” “ And they would be right,” he said. 
“ And thereafter, do you not think that they would 
sketch the figure of the constitution?” “ Surely.” 
“ And then, I take it, in the course of the work 
they would glance * frequently in either direction, at 
justice, beauty, sobriety and the like as they are in 
the nature of things,’ and alternately at that which 
they were trying to reproduce in mankind, mingling 
and blending from various pursuits that hue of 
the flesh, so to speak, deriving their judgement from 
that likeness of humanity ° which Homer too called 
when it appeared in men the image and likeness of 
God.*” “ Right,” he said. “ And they would erase 
one touch or stroke and paint in another until 
in the measure of the possible’ they had made 
the characters of men pleasing and dear to God 
as may be.” “That at any rate’ would be the 
fairest painting.” “ Are we then making any im- 
pression on those who you said” were advancing to 
attack us with might and main? Can we convince 
them that such a political artist of character and such 
a painter exists as the one we then were praising when 
our proposal to entrust the state to him angered them, 
and are they now in a gentler mood when they hear 
what we are now saying?” “Much gentler,” he said, 


i. 26. 65 “divina mallem ad nos.” Cf. also Tim. 90 a, 
Phaedr. 249 c. 

The modern reader may think of Tennyson, In Mem. 
cviii. ‘“ What find I in the highest place But mine own 
phantom chanting hymns?” Cf. also Adam ad loc. 

¢ Cf. 500 p and on 493 D. 

t For yoov cf. supra, Vol. I. on 334 a. I Cf. AT4 A. 
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“if they are reasonable.” “ How can they controvert 
it*? Will they deny that the lovers of wisdom are 
lovers of reality and truth?” ‘‘ That would be 
monstrous,’ he said. ‘“‘ Or that their nature as we 
have portrayed it is akin to the highest and best ? ” 
“ Not that either.” ‘‘ Well, then, can they deny that 
such a nature bred in the pursuits that befit it will 
be perfectly good and philosophic so far as that can 
be said of anyone? Or will they rather say it of 
those whom we have excluded?” ‘‘ Surely not.” 
“ Will they, then, any longer be fierce with us when 
we declare that, until the philosophic class wins 
control, there will be no surcease of trouble for city 
or citizens nor will the polity which we fable? in 
words be brought to pass in deed?” “They will 
perhaps be less so,” he said. ‘‘ Instead of less so, 
may we not say that they have been altogether 
tamed and convinced, so that for very shame, if 
for no other reason, they may assent?” “Certainly,” 
said he. 

XIV. “ Let us assume, then,” said I, “ that they 
are won over to this view. Will anyone contend that 
there is no chance that the offspring of kings and 
rulers should be born with the philosophic nature ? ” 
“ Not one,” he said. ‘‘ And can anyone prove that if 
so born they must necessarily be corrupted? The 
difficulty ° of their salvation we too concede ; but that 
in all the course of time not one of all could be saved, 
will anyone maintain that?” “How could he?” 
“ But surely,” said I, “ the occurrence of one such is 

> Cf. 376 D, Laws 632 E, 841 c, Phaedr. 276 E. 
Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 13, says Plato uses the 
word utos only once of his own myths, Polit. 268 £. 

¢ Cf. Laws 711 D rd xaXerdv, and 495 a-s. 

© Cf. 494 a. ws 
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enough,’ if he has a state which obeys him,? to realize® 
allthat nowseemssoincredible.”’ ‘ Yes, oneis enough,” 
he said. “ For if such a ruler,” I said, “ ordains the 
laws and institutions that we have described it is surely 
not impossible that the citizens should be content to 
carry them out.” ““Bynomeans.” “‘ Would it, then, 
be at all strange or impossible for others to come to the 
opinion to which we have come4?” “I think not,” 
said he. ‘‘ And further that these things are best, if 
possible, has already, I take it, been sufficiently 
shown.” “ Yes, sufficiently.” ‘‘ Our present opinion, 
then, about this legislation is that our plan would be 
best if it could be realized and that this realization 
is difficult? yet not impossible.” ‘* That is the con- 
clusion,” he said. 

XV. “ This difficulty disposed of, we have next to 
speak of what remains, in what way, namely, and as a 
result of what studies and pursuits, these preservers * 
of the constitution will form a part of our state, and 
at what ages they will severally take up each study.” 
“ Yes, we have to speak of that,” he said. “ I gained 
nothing,” I said, ‘ by my cunning’ in omitting hereto- 
fore * the distasteful topic of the possession of women 
and procreation of children and the appointment of 
rulers, because I knew that the absolutely true and 
right way would provoke censure and is difficult of 
realization; for now I am none the less compelled 

3 Cf. Epist. vii. 327 B-c, viii. 357 8 ff. 

¢ Cf. 502 a, Campbell’s note on Theaet. 144 a, and Wila- 
mowitz, Platon, ii. p. 208. 

‘ Cf. on 412 a-B and 497 c-p, Laws 960 B. 463 B is not 
quite relevant. 

For rò opór cf. Euthydem. 293 D, 297 D, Gorg. 183 a, 
Herod. v. 18 rotiro ovdév civar opór, Symp. 214 a TÒ cbgicpa, 
: Laches 183 b. 

4 Cf. 423 £. 
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to discuss them. The matter of the women and 
children has been disposed of,* but the education of 
the rulers has to be examined again, I may say, from 
the starting-point. We were saying, if you recollect, 
that they must approve themselves lovers of the state 
when tested? in pleasures and pains, and make it 
apparent that they do not abandon ° this fixed faith 4 
under stress of labours or fears or any other vicissi- 
tude, and that anyone who could not keep that faith 
must be rejected, while he who always issued from 
the test pure and intact, like gold tried in the fire,’ is 
to be established as ruler and to receive honours in | 
life and after death and prizes as well.f Something 
of this sort we said while the argument slipped by 
with veiled face 9 in fear * of starting t our present de- 
bate.” ‘‘Most true,” he said; “ I remember.” “We 
shrank, my friend,” I said, “from uttering the 
audacities which have now been hazarded. But now 
let us find courage for the definitive pronouncement 
that as the most perfect’ guardians we must establish 
philosophers.” ‘“‘ Yes, assume it to have been said,” 
said he, ‘‘ Note, then, that they will naturally be few,* 
for the different components of the nature which we 
said their education presupposed rarely consent to 


o Cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Epist. vii. 340 a. For the per- 
sonification of the Adyos cf. What Plato Said, p. 500 on 
Protag. 361 a-B. So too Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 108 “sed ita tetra 
sunt quaedam, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.”’ 

h Cf. 387 B. 

i Cf. the proverbial uh xwety rà åxivnra, do not move the 
immovable, ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie,” in Laws 684 D-E, 
9138. Cf. also Phileb. 16 c, and the American idiom “ start 
something.”’ 

j e 503 D. 341 B, 340 E, 342 D. 

k Cf. on 494 4 
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grow in one ; but for the most part these qualities 
are found apart.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. 
Facility in learning, memory, sagacity, quickness of 
apprehension and their accompaniments, and youth- 
ful spirit and magnificence in soul are qualities, you 
know, that are rarely combined in human nature wii 
a disposition to live orderly, quiet, and stable lives ; ¢ 
but such men, by reason of their quickness,’ are driven 
about just as chance directs, and all steadfastness is 
gone out of them.” “ You speak truly,” he said. 
‘And on the other hand, the steadfast and stable 
temperaments, whom one could rather trust in use, 
and who in war are not easily moved and aroused to 
fear, are apt to act in the same way ° when confronted 
with studies. They are not easily aroused, learn with 
difficulty, as if benumbed,? and are filled with sleep 
and yawning when an intellectual task is set them.” 
“It is so; he said. ‘‘ But we affirmed that a man 
must partake of both temperaments in due and fair 
combination or else participate in neither the highest ¢ 
education nor in honours nor in rule.” “And rightly,” 
he said. “‘ Do younotthink, then, that sucha blend will 
be a rare thing?” “‘Of course.” “They must, then, 
be tested in the toils and fears and pleasures of which 
we then spoke,’ and we have also now to speak of a 


after @rerat. The right meaning can be got from any of the 
texts in a good viva voce reading. 

Plato’s contrast of the two temperaments disregards the 
possible objection of a psychologist that the adventurous 
temperament is not necessarily intellectual. Cf. supra on 
375 c, and What Plato Said, p. 573 on Theaet. 144 a-s, Cic. 
Tusc. v. 24. d Cf. Theaet. 144 a ff. 

e A touch of humour in a teacher. 

* For the figure cf. Meno 80 a, 84 B and c. 

¢ Lit. “ most precise.” Cf. Laws 965 B åkpıßeorépav maiðelar, 

7 In 412 c ff. 
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point we then passed by, that we must exercise them 
in many studies, watching them to see whether their 
nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most 
difficult studies or whether it will faint and flinch @ as 
men flinch in the trials and contests of the body.” 
~ That is certainly the right way of looking at it,” he 
said. ‘‘ But what do you understand by the greatest 
studies ? ” 
XVI. “ You remember, I presume,” said I, “ that 
after distinguishing three kinds? in the soul, we estab- 
lished definitions of justice, sobriety, bravery and 
wisdom severally.” “ If I did not remember,” he 
said, “ I should not deserve to hear the rest.” “ Do 
you also remember what was said before this? ” 
“What?” “ We were saying, I believe, that for 
the most perfect discernment of these things another 
longer way ° was requisite which would make them 
plain to one who took it, but that it was possible 
to add proofs on a par with the preceding discussion. 
And you said that that was sufficient, and it was on 
this understanding that what we then said was said, 
falling short of ultimate precision as it appeared to 
me, but if it contented you it is for you to say.” 
~ Well,” he said, “it was measurably satisfactory to 
me, and apparently to the rest of the company.” 


The outcome of such an education is described as the vision 
of the idea of good, which for ethics and politics means a 
restatement of the provisional psychological definition of the 
cardinal virtues in terms of the ultimate elements of human 
welfare. For metaphysics and cosmogony the vision of the 
idea of good may mean a Seaniadiint interpretation of the 
universe and the interpretation of all things in terms of 
benevolent design. That is reserved for poetical and mythical 
treatment in the Timaeus. The Republic merely glances at 
the thought from time to time and returns to its own theme. 
Cf. also Introd., p. xxxv. 
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“ Nay, my friend,” said I,“ a measure of such things 
that in the least degree falls short of reality proves 
no measure at all. For nothing that is imperfect is 
the measure of anything,’ though some people some- 
times think that they have already done enough? and 
that there is no need of further inquiry.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said, “ many experience this because of 
their sloth.” “‘ An experience,” said I, “ that least 
of all befits the guardians of a state and of its laws.” 
“That seems likely,” he said. “ Then,” said I, 
“such a one must go around ¢ the longer way and must 
labour no less in studies than in the exercises of the 
body ; or else, as we were just saying, he will never 
come to the end of the greatest study and that which 
most properly belongs to him.” “ Why, are not 
these things the greatest? ” said he; “but is there 
still something greater than justice and the other 
virtues we described ? ” “ There is not only some- 
thing greater,’ I said, “ but of these very things we 
need not merely to contemplate an outline? as now, 
but we must omit nothing of their most exact 
elaboration. Or would it not be absurd to strain every 
nerve ĉ to attain to the utmost precision and clarity 
of knowledge about other things of trifling moment 
and not to demand the greatest precision for the 


d Cf. Menex. 234 a, Charm. 158 c, Symp. 204 a, Epist. 
vii. 341 A. 

From here to the end of this Book the notes are to be used 
in connexion with the Introduction, pp. xxiii-xxxvi, where the 
idea of good and the divided line are discussed. 

e Cf. Phaedr. 274 a. 

4 ie. sketch, adumbration. The óroypaġń is the account 
of the cardinal virtues in Bk. iv. 428-433. 

* For rav roeiv cf. on 488 c, for ovvrewoudvous Luthydem. 
288 D. 
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greatest? matters?” “It would indeed, ”? he said; 
“but do you suppose that anyone will let you go 
without asking what is the greatest study and with 
what you think it is concerned? ” “ By no means,” 
said I; “but do you ask the question. You cer- 
tainly have heard it often, but now you either do not 
apprehend or again you are minded to make trouble 
for me by attacking the argument. I suspect it is 
rather the latter. For you have often heard® that the 
greatest thing tolearn is the idea of good4 by reference 
towhich®? just things’ and all the rest become useful and 
beneficial. And now I am almost sure you know that 
this is what I am going to speak of and to say further 
that we have no adequate knowledge of it. And if we 
do not know it, then, even if without the knowledge of 
this we should know all other things never so well, 
you are aware that it would avail us nothing, just as 
no possession either is of any avail’ without the posses- 
sion of the good. Ordo you think there is any profit” 
in possessing everything except that which is good, 
or in understanding all things else apart from the 


Plato is unwilling to confine his idea of good to a formula 
and so seems to speak of it asa mystery. It was so regarded 
throughout antiquity (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 27), and by a 
majority of modern scholars. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s 
Republic, pp. 188-189, What Plato Said, pp. 72, 230-231, 
Introd. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and Vol. II. pp. xxvii, xxxiv. 

e Lit. “the use of which,” i.e. a theory of the cardinal 
virtues is scientific only if deduced from an ultimate sanction 
or ideal. 

f The omission of the article merely gives a vaguely 
generalizing colour. It makes no difference. 

¢ For the idiom ovdév öġeňos cf. Euthyph. 4 €, Lysis 208 £, 
supra 365 B, Charm. 155 E, etc. 

A Cf. 427 a, Phaedr. 275 c, Cratyl. 387 a, Euthyd. 288 E, 
Laws 751 B, 944 D, ete, 
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good while understanding and knowing nothing that is 
fair and good?” “ No, by Zeus, I do not,” he said. 
XVII. “ But, furthermore, you know this too, that 

the multitude believe pleasure? to be the good, and 
the finer® spirits intelligence or knowledge.*” “Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ And you are also aware, my friend, that 
those who hold this latter view are not able to point 
out what knowledge? it is but are finally compelled 
to say that it is the knowledge of the good.” “ Most 
absurdly,” he said. “Is it not absurd,” said I, “if 
while taunting us with our ignorance of the good they 
turn about and talk to us as if we knew it? For they 
say it is the knowledge of the good,’ as if we under- 
stood their meaning when they utter’ the word 
‘good.’ ” “ Most true,” he said. “ Well, are those 
who define the good as pleasure infected with any less 
confusion” of thought than the others? Or are not 
they in like manner‘ compelled to admit that there 


vols. See Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 650. The demand 
for specification is frequent in the dialogues. Cf. Huthyph. 
13 D, geen 192 ©, Gorg. 451 a, Charm. 165 c-x, Ale. I. 
124 © ff. 

! There is no “the ” in the Greek. Emendations are idle. 
Plato is supremely indifferent to logical precision when it 
makes no difference for a reasonably intelligent reader. Cf. 
my note on Phileb. 11 s-c in Class. Phil. vol. iii, (1908) 
pp. 343-345. 

9 p0éyEwvrat logically of mere physical utterance (cf. Theaet. 
157 8), not, I think, as Adam says, of high-sounding oracular 
utterance. 

a Lit. “ wandering,” the mark of error. Cf. 484 B, Lysis 
213 £, Phaedo 79 c, Soph. 230 s, Phaedr. 263 B, Parmen. 135 £, 
Laws 962 D. 

t kal oro: is an illogical idiom of over-particularization. 
The sentence begins generally and ends specifically. Plato 
does not care, since the meaning is clear. Cf. Protag. 336 c, 
Gorg. 456 ç-D, Phaedo 62 a. 
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are bad pleasures*?”’ “ Most assuredly.” “The 
outcome is, I take it, that they are admitting the same 
things to be both good and bad, are they not?” 
“ Certainly.” “ Then is it not apparent that there 
are many and violent disputes? about it?” “ Of 
course. “ And again, is it not apparent that while 
in the case of the just and the honourable many would 
prefer the semblance° without the reality in action, 
possession, and opinion, yet when it comes to the good 
nobody is content with the possession of the appear- 
ance but all men seek the reality, and the semblance 
satisfies nobody here?” “ Quite so,” he said. 
“ That, then, which every soul pursues and for its sake 
does all that it does, with an intuition @ of its reality, 
but yet baffled’ and unable to apprehend its nature 
adequately, or to attain to any stable belief about it 
as about other things,’ and for that reason failing of 
any possible benefit from other things,—in a matter 
of this quality and moment, can we, I ask you, allow 
a like blindness and obscurity in those best citizens 4 


1173 a, 1094 a ob rdvra plera, Zeller, Aristot. i. pp. 344-345, 
879, Boethius iii. 10, Dante, Purg. xvii. 127-129. 

‘ Cf. Phileb. 64 a uavrevréov. Cf. Arnold’s phrase, God 
and the Bible, chap. i. p. 23 “approximate langua 
thrown out as it were at certain great objects whisk the 
human mind augurs and feels after.” 

7 As throughout the minor dialogues. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 71. | 
__ 9 Because, in the language of Platonic metaphysics, it is 
the rapovsia ro dyadot that makes them good; but for the 
practical purpose of ethical theory, because they need the 
sanction. Cf. Introd. p. xxvii, and Montaigne i. 24 ‘‘ Toute 
aultre science est dommageable à celuy qui n’a la science de 
la bonté.” 

* As in the “longer way” Plato is careful not to commit 
himself to a definition of the ideal or the sanction, but 
postulates it for his guardians. 
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to whose hands we are to entrust all things?” 
“ Least of all,” he said. “I fancy, at any rate,” said 
J, “ that the just and the honourable, if their relation 
and reference to the good is not known,* will not have 
secured a guardian ® of much worth in the man thus 
ignorant, and my surmise is that no one will under- 
stand them adequately before he knows this.” “You 
surmise well,” he said. ‘‘ Then our constitution will 
have its perfect and definitive organization ® only when 
such a guardian, who knows these things, oversees it.” 

XVIII. “ Necessarily,” he said. “But you your- 
self, Socrates, do you think that knowledge is the 
good or pleasure or something else and different ? ” 
“ What a man it is,” said I; “ you made it very plain? 
long ago that you would not be satisfied with what 
others think about it.” “ Why, it does not seem 
right to me either, Socrates,” he said, “ to be ready to 
state the opinions of others but not one’s own when 
one has occupied himself with the matter so long.’ ” 
“ But then,” said I, “ do you think it right to speak 
as having knowledge about things one does not 
know?” “ By no means,” he said, “as having 
knowledge, but one ought to be willing to tell as his 
opinion what he opines.” “ Nay,” said I, “ have 
you not observed that opinions divorced from know- 
ledge’ are ugly things? The best of them are 
blind. Or do you think that those who hold some 

¢ For the personal construction cf. 348 £, Isoc. To Nic. 1. 
karagavys is a variation in this idiom for ĝos. Cf. also 
Theaet. 189 c, Symp. 221 B, Charm. 162 c, ete. | 

* Cf. 367 D-E. 

7 This is not a contradiction of Meno 97 B, Theaet. 201 B-C, 


and Phileb. 62 a-s, but simply a different context and 
: ee ony Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47, nn. 338 
and 339. 


s Cf. on 484 c, Phaedr. 270 £. 
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true opinion without intelligence differ appreciably 
from blind men who go the right way?” “ They 
do not differ at all,” he said. “Is it, then, ugly things 
that you prefer to contemplate, things blind and 
crooked, when you might hear from others what is 
luminous® and fair?” “Nay, in heaven’s name, 
Socrates,” said Glaucon, “ do not draw back, as it 
were, at the very goal.’ For it will content us if 
you explain the good even as you set forth the 
nature of justice, sobriety, and the other virtues.” 
“It will right well? content me, my dear fellow,” I 
said, “ but I fear that my powers may fail and that 
in my eagerness I may cut a sorry figure and become 
a laughing-stock.4 Nay, my beloved, let us dismiss 
for the time being the nature of the good in itself ;¢ for 
to attain to my present surmise of that seems a pitch 
above the impulse that wings my flight to-day.” But 
of what seems to be the offspring of the good and 
most nearly made in its likeness? I am willing to 
speak if you too wish it, and otherwise to let the 
matter drop.” “ Well, speak on,” he said, “ for you 
will duly pay me the tale of the parent another time.” 
“I could wish,” I said, “ that I were able to make 
Cf. my interpretation of Iliad i. in fine, Class. Phil. xxii. 
(1927) pp. 222-293, 

‘ Cf. More, Principia Ethica, p. 17 ‘Good, then, is 
indefinable; and yet, so far as I know, there is only one 
ethical writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, who has clearly 
recognized and stated this fact.” 

7 This is not superstitious mysticism but a deliberate 
refusal to confine in a formula what requires either a volume 
ora symbol. See Introd. p. xxvii, and my Idea of Good in 
Plato's Republic, p. 212. Tà viv repeats rò viv elvai (cf. Tim. 
48 c), as the evasive phrase eicaiéis below sometimes lays the 
topic on the table, never to be taken up again. Cf. 347 E 
and 430 c. 

¢ Cf. Laws 897 v-2, Phaedr. 246 a. 
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and you to receive the payment and not merely as 
now the interest. But at any rate receive this 
interest * and the offspring of the good. Have a care, 
however, lest I deceive you unintentionally with a 
false reckoning of the interest.” “ We will do our 
best,” he said, “‘ to be on our guard. Only speak on.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “after first coming to an understanding 
with you and reminding you of what has been said 
here before and often on other occasions.®”’ ‘‘ What?’ 
said he. “ We predicate ‘to be ’* of many beautiful 
things and many good things, saying of them severally 
that they are, and so define them in our speech.” “We 
do.” “ And again, we speak of a self-beautiful and of a 
good that is only and merely good, and so, in the 
case of all the things that we then posited as many, 
we turn about and posit each as a single idea or 
aspect, assuming it to be a unity and call it that 
which each really is.¢” “It is so.” “And the one 
class of things we say can be seen but not thought, 
while the ideas can be thought but not seen.” ‘ By 
all means.” “ With which of the parts of ourselves, 
with which of our faculties, then, do we see visible 
things?” “ With sight,” he said. “ And do we 
not, I said, “ hear audibles with hearing, and per- 
ceive all sensibles with the other senses ? ” “ Surely.” 
“ Have you ever observed,” said I, “ how much the 
è Cf. 475 ef. Plato as often begins by a restatement of 
the theory of ideas, i.e. practically of the distinction between 
the concept and the objects of sense. Cf. Rep. 596 a ff., 
Phaedo 108 sB ff. 
¢ The modern reader will never understand Plato from 
— that talk about “‘ Being.” Cf. What Plato Said, 
Prg ô čørww is technical for the reality of the ideas. Cf. 
Phaedo 75 8, D, 78 D, Parmen. 129 8, Symp. 211 c, Rep. 490 B, 
532 a, 597 a. 
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greatest expenditure the creator of the senses has 
lavished on the faculty of seeing and being seen ? è ” 
“Why, no, I have not,” he said. “ Well, look at it 
thus. Do hearing and voice stand in need of another 
medium ° so that the one may hear and the other be 
heard, in the absence of which third element the 
one will not hear and the other not be heard?” 
“ They need nothing,” he said. ‘ Neither, I fancy,” 
said I,“ do many others, not to say that none require 
anything of the sort. Or do you know of any?” 
“ Not I,” he said. “ But do you not observe that 
vision and the visible do have this further need ? ” 
“How?” “ Though vision may be in the eyes and 
its possessor may try to use it, and though colour be 
present, yet without the presence of a third thing 4 
specifically and naturally adapted to this purpose, 
you are aware that vision will see nothing and the 
colours will remain invisible.¢ ” ‘“ What / is this thing 
of which you speak?” he said. “The thing,” I 
said, “ that you call light.” ‘‘ You say truly,” he 
replied. “ The bond, then, that yokes together visi- 
bility and the faculty of sight is more precious by no 
slight form” than that which unites the other pairs, 
if light is not without honour.” “It surely is far 
from being so,” he said. 


But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought 
Except the sunbeams in the air do shine; 
So the best soul with her reflecting thought 
Sees not herself without some light divine. 


f Plato would not have tried to explain this loose colloquial 
genitive, and we need not. 
°? The loose Herodotean-Thucydidean-Isocratean use of 
iiéa. Cf. Laws 689 D kal Tò cuxpórarov eldos, ** Form” 
over-translates lôég here, which is little more than a synonym 
for yévos above. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 250. 
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XIX. “ Which one can you name of the divinities 
in heaven 4 as the author and cause of this, whose light 
makes our vision see best and visible things to be 
seen?” ‘Why, the one that you too and other people 
mean,” he said; “ for your question evidently refers to 
the sun.” “Is not this, then, the relation of vision to 
that divinity?” “What?” “Neither vision itself nor 
its vehicle, which we call the eye, is identical with the 
sun. “ Why, no.” “ But it is, I think, the most 
sunlike ¢ of all the instruments of sense.” ‘‘ By far the 
most.” “ And does it not receive the power which 
it possesses as an influx, as it were, dispensed from 
the sun?” “ Certainly.” “ Is it not also true that 
the sun is not vision, yet as being the cause ¢ thereof 


Mediaeval writers have much to say of Plato’s mysterious 
Tagathon. Aristotle, who rejects the idea of good, uses 
raya0dv in much the same way. 

It is naive to take the language of Platonic unction too 
literally. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 394 ff. 

e Cf. 509 a, Plotinus, Enn. i. 6. 9 où yap â» morore elev 
dpOaruos rov Hrcoecdhs wh yeyevnuévos and vi. 7. 19, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 25. 63 in fine “quod si in hoc mundo fieri sine deo 
non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Archimedes 
sine divino ingenio potuisset imitare,” Manilius ii. 115: 

quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere nosse, 
et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum ? 
Goethe’s 


War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt es nie erblicken, 


and Goethe to Eckermann, Feb. 26, 1824: “ Hätte ich nicht 
die Welt durch Anticipation bereits in mir getragen, ich ware 
mit sehenden Augen blind geblieben.” 

3 Cf. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 113: 


Behold a fit resemblance of this truth, 
The Sun begetteth both colours and sight . . ., ete. 
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is beheld by vision itself? ” “That is so,” he said. 
“ This, then, you must understand that I meant by the 
offspring of the good * which the good begot to stand 
in a proportion ? with itself: as the good is in the in- 
telligible region to reason and the objects of reason, 
so is this in the visible world to vision and the objects 
of vision.” ‘‘ How is that?” he said; “ explain 
further.” ‘‘ You are aware,” I said, “ that when the 
eyes are no longer turned upon objects upon whose 
colours the light of day falls but that of the dim 
luminaries of night, their edge is blunted and they 
appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell 
in them.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ But when, I 
take it, they are directed upon objects illumined by 
the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside 
in these same eyes.” “Certainly.” “ Apply this 
comparison to the soul also in this way. When it is 
firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality 
shine resplendent ° it apprehends and knows them and 
appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to 
that region which is mingled with darkness, the world 
of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its 
edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and 
thither, and again seems as if it lacked reason.” “ Yes, 
it does.” ‘‘ This reality, then, that gives their truth to 
the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing 
nig e ideas as a whole. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
ý >’ Cf. Gorg. 465 s-c, infra 510 a-s, 511 E, 530 D, 534 a, 
576 c, Phaedo 111 a-B, Tim. 29 c, 32 a-s. For åváňoyov 
in this sense cf. 511 £, 534 a, Phaedo 110 D. 

e Plato’s rhetoric is not to be pressed. Truth, being, the 
good, are virtual synonyms. Still, for Plato’s ethical and 
political philosophy the light that makes things intelligible 
is the idea of good, i.e. the “sanction,” and not, as some 
commentators insist, the truth. 
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to the knower, you must say is the idea ¢ of good, and 
you must conceive it as being the cause of knowledge, 
and of truth in so far as known.? Yet fair as they both 
are, knowledge and truth, in supposing it to be some- 
thing fairer still¢ than these you will think rightly 
of it. But as for knowledge and truth, even as in 
our illustration it is right to deem light and vision 
sunlike, but never to think that they are the sun, so 
here it is right to consider these two their counter- 
parts, as being like the good or boniform,? but to think 
that either of them is the good is not right. Still 
higher honour belongs to the possession and habit f of 
the good.” ‘An inconceivable beauty you speak of,” 
he said, “ if it is the source of knowledge and truth, 
and yet itself surpasses them in beauty. For you 
surely cannot mean that it is pleasure.” “ Hush,” 


to admit that expression has done justice to it. But Plato 
the rationalist distinctly draws the line between his religious 
language thrown out at an object and his definite logical and 
p actical conclusions. Cf. e.g. Meno 81 D-E. 

4 dya0oe59 occurs only here in classical Greek literature. 
Plato quite probably coined it for his purpose. 

¢ There is no article in the Greek. Plato is not scrupulous 
to ep Euin good and the good here. Cf. on 505 c, p. 89, 
note f. 

f tis is not yet in Plato quite the technical Aristotelian 
“habit.” However Protag. 344 c approaches it. Cf. also 
Phileb. 11 D, 41 c, Ritter-Preller, p. 285. 

Plato used many words in periphrasis with the genitive, 
e.g. tis Laws 625 c, yéveots Laws 691 8, Tim. 73 B, 76 E, 
poipa Phaedr. 255 B, 274 ©, Menex. 249 B, dicots Phaedo 
109 £, Symp. 186 B, Laws 729 c, 845 D, 944 n, etc. He may 
have chosen étis here to suggest the ethical aspect of the 
good as a habit or possession of the soul. The introduction 
of 4jd0v4 below supports this view. Some interpreters think 
it=7d dyabdr ws ëxe which is possible but rather pointless. 

s For où yap d4mou cf. Apol. 20 c, Gorg. 455 a, Euthyph. 
13 a. 
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said I, “ but examine the similitude of it still further 
in this way.” “ How?” “ The sun, I presume you 
will say, not only furnishes to visibles the power of 
visibility but it also provides for their generation and 
growth and nurture though it is not itself generation.” 
“ Of course not.” “In like manner, then, you are 
to say that the objects of knowledge not only receive 
from the presence of the good their being known, but 
their very existence and essence is derived to them 
from it, though the good itself is not essence but still 
transcends essence ? in dignity and surpassing power.” 

XX. And Glaucon very ludicrously ¢ said, ““ Heaven 
save us, hyperbole? can no further go.” “‘ The fault 
is yours, I said, “ for compelling me to utter my 
thoughts about it.” “ And don’t desist,” he said, 
“ but at least ê expound the similitude of the sun, if 
there is anything that you are omitting.” “‘ Why, cer- 
tainly,’ I said,“ I am omitting a great deal.” “ Well, 


in Neoplatonism and all similar philosophies. Cf. Plotinus 
xvii. 1, Dionysius Areop. De divinis nominibus, ii. 2, Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. p. 87. 

¢ He is amused at Socrates’ emphasis. Fanciful is Wila- 
mowitz’ notion (Platon, i. p. 209) that the laughable thing 
is Glaucon’s losing control of himself, for which he com- 
pares Aristoph. Birds 61. Cf. the extraordinary comment 
of Proclus, p. 265. 

The dramatic humour of Glaucon’s surprise is Plato’s way 
of smiling at himself, as he frequently does in the dialogues. 
Cf. 536 sB, 540 B, Lysis 223 sB, Protag. 340 £, Charm. 175 £, 
Cratyl. 426 B, Theaet. 200 B, 197 p, etc. Cf. Friedlander, 
Platon, i. p. 172 on the Phaedo. 

3 “What a comble!’’ would be nearer the tone of the 
Greek. There is no good English equivalent for ùrepporĝs. 
Cf. Sir Thomas T}rowne’s remark that “nothing can be 
said hyperbolically of God.” The banter here relieves the 
strain, as is Plato's manner. 

° Cf. 502 a, Symp. 222 £, Meno 86 E. 
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don’t omit the least bit,” he said. “ I fancy,” I said, 
“that I shall have to pass over much, but nevertheless 
so far as it is at present practicable J shall not will- 
ingly leave anything out.” “ Do not,” he said. 
“ Conceive then,” said I, “ as we were saying, that 
there are these two entities, and that one of them is 
sovereign over the intelligible order and region and the 
other over the world of the eye-ball, not to say the 
sky-ball,* but let that pass. You surely apprehend the 
two types, the visible and the intelligible.” “I do.” 
“ Represent them then, as it were, by a line divided” 
into two unequal’ sections and cut each section again 
in the same ratio (the section, that is, of the visible 
and that of the intelligible order), and then as an ex- 
pression of the ratio of their comparative clearness 
and obscurity you will have, as one of the sections of 
the visible world, images. By images 4? I mean, first, 
shadows, and then reflections in water and on surfaces 
of dense, smooth and bright texture, and everything 
of that kind, if you apprehend.” “Ido.” “ As the 
second section assume that of which this is a likeness 
or an image, that is, the animals about us and all plants 
and the whole class of objects made by man.” “Iso 
assume it,” he said. “ Would you be willing to say,” 
said I, “that the division in respect of reality and truth 
or the opposite is expressed by the proportion:*® as is 
the opinable tothe knowableso is the likeness to that of 
which it is a likeness ? ” “I certainly would.” “ Con- 
sider then again the way in which we are to make the 
division of the intelligible section.” “ In what way? ” 
little more plausible to make the sections unequal. But again 
there is doubt which shall be longer, the higher as the more 
honourable or the lower as the more multitudinous. Cf. Plut. 


Plat. Quest. 3. 4 Cf. supra 402 B, Soph. 266 B-C. 
* Cf. supra on 508 c, p. 103, note b, 
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“ By the distinction that there is one section of it 
which the soul is compelled to investigate by treating 
as images the things imitated in the former division, 
and by means of assumptions from which it proceeds 
not up to a first principle but down to a conclusion, 
while there is another section in which it advances 
from its assumption to a beginning or principle that 
transcends assumption,” and in which it makes no use 
of the images employed by the other section, relying 
on ideas? only and progressing systematically through 
ideas.” “I don’t fully understand ° what you mean 
by this,” he said. “ Well, I will try again,” said I, “‘ for 
you will better understand after this preamble. For 
I think you are aware that students of geometry and 
reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd 
and the even and the various figures and three kinds 
of angles and other things akin to these in each 
branch of science, regard them as known, and, treat- 
ing them as absolute assumptions, do not deign to 
render any further account of them 4 to themselves or 
others, taking it for granted that they are obvious to 
everybody. They take their start from these, and 
pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, 
conclude with that for the investigation of which they 
set out.” “ Certainly,” he said, “ I know that.” 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 79, note c on 347 a and p. 47, note f on 
338 D; What Plato Said, p. 503 on Gorg. 463 D. 

å Aristot. Top. 100 b 2-3 où def yap év rais éwiornpovixais 
dpxais érefnreicGat rò da ri, exactly expresses Plato’s thought 
and the truth, though Aristotle may have meant it mainly 
for the principle of non-contradiction and other first principles 
of logic. Cf. the mediaeval “contra principium negantem 
non est disputandum.” A teacher of geometry will refuse 
to discuss the psychology of the idea of space, a teacher of 
chemistry will not permit the class to ask whether matter is 
“real.” 
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“ And do you not also know that they further make 
use of the visible forms and talk about them, though 
they are not thinking of them but of those things of 
which they are a likeness, pursuing their inquiry for 
the sake of the square as such and the diagonal as 
such, and not for the sake of the image of it which 
they draw*? And so in all cases. The very things 
which they mould and draw, which have shadows and 
images of themselves in water, these things they treat 
in their turn è as only images, but what they really 
seek is to get sight of those realities which can be 
seen only by the mind.*”’ “ True,” he said. 

XXI. “‘ This then is the class that I described as 
intelligible, it is true, but with the reservation first 
that the soul is compelled to employ assumptions in 
the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first prin- 
ciple because of its inability to extricate itself from 
and rise above its assumptions, and second, that it 
uses as images or likenesses the very objects that are 
themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below 
them, and that in comparison with these latter °’ are 
esteemed as clear and held in honour.” “ I under- 
stand,” said he, “that you are speaking of what falls 
under geometry and the kindred arts.” “ Under- 
stand then,” said I, “that by the other section of 
the intelligible I mean that which the reason” itself 
lays hold of by the power of dialectics,’ treating its 

e The loosely appended dative éxelvois is virtually a dative 
absolute. Cf. Phaedo 105 a. Wilamowitz’ emendation (Platon, 
ii. p. 384) to mpds éxeiva, kal éxelvors rests on a misunder- 
standing of the passage. 

f The translation of this sentence is correct. But cf. 
Adam ad loc. 

? \éyos here suggests both the objective personified argu- 


ment and the subjective faculty. 
a Cf. 533 a. Phileb. 57 £. 
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assumptions not as absolute beginnings but literally 
as hypotheses,” underpinnings, footings,® and spring- 
boards so to speak, to enable it to rise to that which 
requires no assumption and is the starting-point of 
all, and after attaining to that again taking hold of 
the first dependencies from it, so to proceed down- 
ward to the conclusion, making no use whatever of 
any object of sense? but only of pure ideas moving 
on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas.¢ ” 
“ I understand,” he said; “ not fully, for it is no 
slight task that you appear to have in mind, but I do 
understand that you mean to distinguish the aspect 

of reality and the intelligible, which is contemplated 
by the power of dialectic, as something truer and 
more exact than the object of the so-called arts and 
sciences whose assumptions are arbitrary starting- 
points. And though it is true that those who con- 
template them are compelled to use their understand- 
ing / and not their senses, yet because they do not go 
back to the beginning in the study of them but start 
from assumptions you do not think they possess true 


¢ This is one of the passages that are misused to attribute 
to Plato disdain for experience and the perceptions of the 
senses. Cf. on 530 sB, p. 187, notec. The dialectician is able 
to reason purely in concepts and words without recurring 
to images. Plato is not here considering how much or 
little of his knowledge is ultimately derived from experience. 

¢ The description undoubtedly applies to a metaphysical 
philosophy that deduces all things from a transcendent first 
principle. I have never denied that. The point of my 
interpretation is that it also describes the method which 
distinguishes the dialectician as such from the man of science, 
and that this distinction is for practical and educational 
purposes the chief result of the discussion, as Plato virtually 
says in the next few lines. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 233-234. 
f dcavoig here as in 511 a is general and not technical. 
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intelligence * about them although è the things them- 
selves are intelligibles when apprehended in con- 
junction with a first principle. And I think you call 
the mental habit of geometers and their like mind or 
understanding ° and not reason because you regard 
understanding as something intermediate between 
opinion and reason.” “ Your interpretation is quite 
sufficient,” I said; “and now, answering to? these 
four sections, assume these four affections occurring 
in the soul: intellection or reason for the highest, 
understanding for the second ; assign belief’ to the 
third, and to the last picture-thinking or conjecture,’ 
and arrange them in a proportion,’ considering that 
they participate in clearness and precision in the same 
degree as their objects partake of truth and reality.” 
“ I understand,” he said; “ I concur and arrange them 
as you bid.” 
faculty inferior to voôs, but, as Plato says, the terminology 
does not matter. The question has been much and often 
idly discussed. 
For ¿ri cf. Polit. 280 a, Gorg. 463 B. 

e wioris is of course not “faith ” in Plato, but Neoplaton- 
ists, Christians, and commentators have confused the two 
ideas hopelessly. 


f elxacia undoubtedly had this connotation for Plato. 
¢ Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note b. 
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I. “ Next,” said I, “* compare our nature in respect 
of education and its lack to such an experience as 
this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterranean 
cavern * with a long entrance open ? to the light on its 
entire width. Conceive them as having their legs 
and necks fettered* from childhood, so that they 


to a cave, Diels i.2 269. Cf. Wright, loc. cit. Wright refers 
it to the Cave of Vari in Attica, pp. 140-142. Others have 
supposed that Plato had in mind rather the puppet and 
marionette shows to which he refers. Cf. Diès in Bulletin 
Budé, No. 14 (1927) pp. 8 f. 

The suggestiveness of the image has been endless. The 
most eloquent and frequently quoted passage of Aristotle’s 
early writings is derived from it, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 37. 
It is the source of Bacon’s “idols of the den.” Sir Thomas 
Browne writes in Urn Burial: “ We yet discourse in Plato’s 
den and are but embryo philosophers.” Huxley’s allegory 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk” in Evolution and Ethics, 

p. 47 ff. is a variation on it. Berkeley recurs to it, Siris, 
§ 263. The Freudians would have still more fantastic inter- 
pretations. Cf. Jung, Analytic Psych. p. 232. Eddington 
perhaps glances at it when he attributes to the new physics 
the frank realization that physical science is concerned with 
a world of shadows. Cf. also Complete Poems of Henry 
More (ed. Grossart), p. 44: 

Like men new made contriv’d into a cave 
That ne’er saw light, but in that shadowy pit 
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave, ete, 


> Cf. Phaedo 111 c avaremwrapévous. 
° Cf. Phaedo 67 D. 
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remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, 
and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. 
Picture further the light from a fire burning higher 
up and at a distance behind them, and between the 
fire and the prisoners and above them a road along 
which a low wall has been built, as the exhibitors of 
puppet-shows ° have partitions before the men them- 
selves, above which they show the puppets.” “ All 
that I see,” he said. ““ See also, then, men carrying > 
past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above 
the wall, and human images and shapes of animals 
as well, wrought in stone and wood and every material, 
some of these bearers presumably speaking and 
others silent.” “A strange image you speak of,” he 
said,“ and strange prisoners.” ‘“‘ Like to us,” I said; 
“for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these 
men would have seen anything of themselves or of 
one another except the shadows cast from the fire 
on the wall of the cave that fronted them?” “ How 
could they,” he said, “if they were compelled to 
hold their heads unmoved through life?” “ And 
again, would not the same be true of the objects 
carried past them?” “Surely.” “If then they 
were able to talk to one another, do you not think 
that they would suppose that in naming the things 

¢ H. Rackham, Class. Rev. xxix. pp. 77-78, suggests that 
the rots @avyaromroots Should be translated “‘at the marion- 
ettes” and be classed with xavots rpayqdois (Pseph. ap. 


Dem. xviii. 116). For the dative he refers to Kuehner-Gerth, 
II. i. p. 445. 

è The men are merely a part of the necessary machinery 
of the image. Their shadows are not cast on the wall. The 
artificial objects correspond to the things of sense and opinion 
in the divided line, and the shadows to the world of reflec- 
tions, eikóves, 
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that they saw! they were naming the passing objects?” 
“ Necessarily.” “And if their prison had an echo? 
from the wall opposite them, when one of the passers- 
by uttered a sound, do you think that they would 
suppose anything else than the passing shadow to 
be the speaker?” “By Zeus, I do not,” said he. 
“Then in every way such prisoners would deem 
reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the 
artificial objects.” “Quite inevitably,” he said. 
“ Consider, then, what would be the manner of the 
release? and healing from these bonds and this folly 
if in the course of nature? something of this sort 
should happen to them: When one was freed from 
his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and 
turn his head around and walk and to lift up his eyes 
to the light, and in doing all this felt pain and, because 
of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was unable to 
discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, 
what do you suppose would be his answer if someone 
told him that what he had seen before was all a cheat 
and an illusion, but that now, being nearer to reality 


really apply to the objects.. Ideas and particulars are hom- 
onymous. Assuming a slight illogicality we can get some- 
what the same meaning from the text ratrd. “ Do you 
not think that they would identify the passing objects 
(which strictly speaking they do not know) with what they 
saw?” 

Cf. also P. Corssen, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1913, 
p. 286. He prefers ovx atrd and renders: “Sie würden in 
can wa sie sähen, das Vorübergehende selbst zu benennen 
glauben.” 

> The echo and the voices (515 a) merely complete the 
picture. 

¢ Cf, Phaedo 67 D Abew, and 82 D Aúset Te Kal KaBappp. 
dots became technical in Neoplatonism. ; 

¢ Lit. “ by nature.” gdors in Plato often suggests reality 
and truth. | 
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and turned toward more real things, he saw more 
truly? And if also one should point out to him each 
of the passing objects and constrain him by questions 
to say what it is, do you not think that he would be 
at a loss ° and that he would regard what he formerly 
saw as more real than the things now pointed out 
to him?” ‘“‘ Far more real,” he said. 

II. “ And if he were compelled to look at the light 
itself, would not that pain his eyes, and would he not 
turn away and flee to those things which he is able 
to discern and regard them as in very deed more 
clear and exact than the objects pointed out?” 
“It is so,” he said. “And if,” said I, “ someone 
should drag him thence by force up the ascent è which 
is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had 
drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not 
think that he would find it painful to. be so haled 
along, and would chafe at it, and when he came out 
into the light, that his eyes would be filled with its 
beams so that he would not be able to see ° even one of 
the things that we call real?” “Why, no, not im- 
mediately,” he said. “‘ Then there would be need 
of habituation, I take it, to enable him to see the 
things higher up. And at first he would most easily 
discern the shadows and, after that, the likenesses 
or reflections in water? of men and other things, 
and later, the things themselves, and from these he 
would go on to contemplate the appearances in the 
heavens and heaven itself, more easily by night, look- 
ing at the light of the stars and the moon, than by day 


“anagogical” virtue and interpretation. Cf. Leibniz, ed. 
Gerhardt, vii. 270. 
~ © Cf. Laws 897 pv, Phaedo 99 D. 
a Cf. Phaedo 99 b. Stallbaum says this was imitated by 
Themistius, Orat. iv. p. 51 B. 
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the sun and the sun’s light.*”" “ Of course.” “And 
so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon 
the sun itself and see its true nature, not by reflections 
in water or phantasms of it in an alien setting,” but in 
and by itself in its own place.” “ Necessarily,” he 
said. “ And at this point he would infer and con- 
clude that this it is that provides the seasons and the 
courses of the year and presides over all things in the 
visible region, and is in some sort the cause ° of all these 
things that they had seen.” “Obviously,” he said, 
“that would be the next step.” “‘ Well then, if he 
recalled to mind his first habitation and what passed 
for wisdom there, and his fellow-bondsmen, do you 
not think that he would count himself happy in the 
change and pity them? ?”’ “ He would indeed.” “ And 
if there had been honours and commendations among 
them which they bestowed on one another and prizes 
for the man who is quickest to make out the shadowsas 
they pass and best able to remember their customary 
precedences, sequences and co-existences,’ andsomost 
successful in guessing at what was to come, do you 
think he would be very keen about such rewards, and 
that he would envy and emulate those who were 
honoured by these prisoners and lorded it among 
them, or that he would feel with Homer / and greatly 
v opets cxias é., “ne sol umbrarum, quas videbant, auctor 
fuisse dicatur, cum potius earum rerum, quarum umbras vide- 
bant, fuerit auctor.” a Cf. on 486 a, p. 10, note a. 

¢ Another of Plato’s anticipations of modern thought. This. 
is precisely the Humian, Comtian, positivist, pragmatist view 
of causation. Cf. Gorg. 501 a rpp kal éumreplg prhyny 
óvo» cwtouérn rod elwObros yiyvecbat, *‘ relying on routine and 
habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to 
result.” (Loeb tr.) 


f Odyss. xi. 489. The quotation is almost as apt as that 
at the beginning of the Crito. 
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prefer while living on earth to be serf of another, a 
landless man, and endure anything rather than opine 
with them and live that life?” “Yes,” he said,“ I 
think that he would choose to endure anything rather 
than such a life.” ‘‘ And consider this also,” said I, 
“if such a one should go down again and take his old 
place would he not get his eyes full? of darkness, thus 
suddenly coming out of the sunlight ? ” “ He would 
indeed.” ‘‘ Now if he should be required to contend 
with these perpetual prisoners in ‘ evaluating ’ these 
shadows while his vision was still dim and before his 
eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time re- 
quired for habituation would not be very short—would 
he not provoke laughter,’ and would it not be said of 
him that he had returned from his journey aloft with 
his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while even to 
attempt the ascent? And if it were possible to lay 
hands on and to kill the man who tried to release 
them and lead them up, would they not kill him °? ” 
“ They certainly would,” he said. 

III. “ This image then, dear Glaucon, we must 
apply as a whole to all that has been said, likening 
the region revealed through sight to the habitation 
of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power 
of the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and 
the contemplation of the things above is the soul’s 

¢ An obvious allusion to the fate of Socrates. For other 
stinging allusions to this cf. Gorg. 486 B, 521 c, Meno 100 
s-c. Cf. Hamlet’s “ Wormwood, wormwood ” (rmx. ii. 191). 
The text is disputed. See crit. note. A. Drachmann, “ Zu 
Platons Staat,” Hermes, 1926, p. 110, thinks that an ofe: or 
something like it must be re seo as having preceded, 
at least in Plato’s thought, and that daoxreivew can be 
taken as a gloss or variant of droxrewdvac and the correct 
reading must be Aafely, kal droxrewivat dv. See also Adam 
ad loc. 
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ascension to the intelligible region,® you will not miss 
my surmise, since that is what you desire to hear. 
But God knows? whether it is true. But, at any rate, 
my dream as it appears to me is that in the region 
of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen 
is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs 
point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the 
cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, 
giving birth® in the visible world to light, and the 
author of light and itself in the intelligible world 
being the authentic source of truth and reason, and 
that anyone who is to act wisely4 in private or public 
must have caught sight of this.” “ I concur,” he 
said, “so far as I am able.” ‘“‘ Come then,” I said, 
“and join me in this further thought, and do not be 
surprised that those who have attained to this height 
are not willing® to occupy themselves with the affairs 
of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge and 
the yearning for that sojourn above. For this, I 
take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of 
our image holds.” “Yes, it is likely.” “And again, 
do you think it at all strange,” said I, “if a man 
returning from divine contemplations to the petty 
miseries‘ of men cuts a sorry figure?’ and appears most 
ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the gloom, 
and before he has become sufficiently accustomed 


e Cf. 506 E. 
¢ This is the main point for the Republic. The significance 


of the idea of good for cosmogony is just glanced at and 
reserved for the Timaeus. Cf. on 508 B, p. 102, note a and 
pp. 505-506. For the practical application cf. Meno 81 D-E. 
See also Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 
¢ Cf. 521 a, 345 £, and Vol. I. on 347 D, p. 81, note d. 
1 CS. 346 £. 
° Cf. Theaet. 174 c doxnpoctvy. 
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to the environing darkness, he is compelled in court- 
rooms ¢ or elsewhere to contend about the shadows of 
justice or the images? that cast the shadows and to 
wrangle in debate about the notions of these things 
in the minds of those who have never seen justice 
itself?” “It would be by no means strange,” he 
said. “‘ But a sensible man,” I said, “ would re- 
member that there are two distinct disturbances of 
the eyes arising from two causes, according as the 
shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to 
light,¢ and, believing that the same thing happens 
to the soul too, whenever he saw a soul perturbed 
and unable to discern something, he would not laugh? 
unthinkingly, but would observe whether coming 
from a brighter life its vision was obscured by the 
unfamiliar darkness, or whether the passage from the 
deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous world 
and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision.® 
And so’ he woulddeem the one happyin its experience 
and way of life and pity the other, and if it pleased 
him to laugh at it, his laughter would be less laugh- 
able than that at the expense of the soul that had 
~ come down from the light above.” “ That is a very 
fair statement,” he said. 

IV. “ Then, if this is true, our view of these 
matters must be this, that education is not in reality 
what some people proclaim it to be in their profes- 


e Aristotle, De an. 422 a 20 f. says the over-bright is déparoy 
but otherwise than the dark. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 175 D-E. 

s Lit. “or whether coming from a deeper ignorance into a 
more luminous world, it is dazzled by the brilliance of a 
greater light.” 

f i.e. only after that. For oðrw 6% in this sense cf. 484 D, 
429 D, 443 £, Charm, 171 E, 
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sions. What they aver is that they can put true 
knowledge into a soul that does not possess it, as if 
they were inserting? vision into blind eyes.” “They 
do indeed,” he said. “ But our present argument 
indicates,” said I, “that the true analogy for this 
indwelling power in the soul and the instrument 
whereby each of us apprehends is that of an eye that 
could not be converted to the light from the darkness 
except by turning the whole body. Even so this 
organ of knowledge must be turned around from 
the world of becoming together with the entire 
soul, like the scene-shifting periact ° in the theatre, 
until the soul is able to endure the contemplation 
of essence and the brightest region of being. And 
this, we say, is the good,? do we not?” “Yes.” 
“ Of this very thing, then,” I said, “ there might be 
an art, an art of the speediest and most effective 
shifting or conversion of the soul, not an art of pro- 
ducing vision in it, but on the assumption that it 
possesses vision but does not rightly direct it and 
does not look where it should, an art of bringing this 
about.” “Yes, that seems likely,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
writers; but others do not consider this conclusive evidence, 
as a number of classical plays seem to have required some- 
thing of the sort. Cf. O. Navarre in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 
Machine, p. 1469. 

: 4 Hard-headed distaste for the unction or seeming mysti- 
cism of Plato’s language should not blind us to the plain 
meaning. Unlike Schopenhauer, who affirms the moral 
will to be unchangeable, Plato says that men may be preached 
and drilled into ordinary morality, but that the degree of 
their intelligence is an unalterable endowment of nature. 
Some teachers wili concur. 

e Plato often. distinguishes the things that do or do not 
admit of reduction to an art or science. Cf. on 488 £, p. 22, 
noteb. Adam is mistaken in taking it “ Education (h ra:dela) 
would be an art,” etc. 
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the other so-called virtues * of the soul do seem akin 
to those of the body. For it is true that where they 
do not pre-exist, they are afterwards created by 
habit® and practice. But the excellence of thought,° 
it seems, is certainly of a more divine quality, a thing 
that never loses its potency, but, according to the 
direction of its conversion, becomes useful and bene- 
ficent, or, again, useless and harmful. Have you 
never observed in those who are popularly spoken of 
as bad, but smart men,@ how keen is the vision of the 
little soul, how quick it is to discern the things that 
interest it,’ a proof that it is not a poor vision which 
it has, but one forcibly enlisted in the service of 
evil, so that the sharper its sight the more mischief 
it accomplishes?” “I certainly have,” he said. 
“ Observe then,” said I, “ that this part of such a 
soul, if it had been hammered from childhood, and 
had thus been struck free? of the leaden weights, so 
that all virtues except wisdom could be acquired habitually 


¢ Plato uses such synonyms as ¢pévyots, cola, vois, Sudvota, 
etc., as suits his purpose and context. He makes no attempt 
to define and discriminate them with impracticable Aristo- 
telian meticulousness. 

3 Cf. Theaet. 176 D, Laws 689 c-p, Cic. De offic. i. 19, and 
also Laws 819 a. 

e Cf. Theaet. 195 a, ibid. 173 a opixpol. . . Tas uxds, 
Marcus Aurelius’ ypuydpiov ef Baordiwy vexpdv, Swinburne’s 
“ A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man ” 
(‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine,” in fine), Tennyson's “ If half the little 
soul is dirt.” 

f Lit. “ Toward which it is turned.” 

¢ The meaning is plain, the precise nature of the image 
that carries it is doubtful. Jowett’s “circumcision’’ was 
suggested by Stallbaum’s “ purgata ac circumcisa,”’ but 
carries alien associations. The whole may be compared 
with the incrustation of the soul, infra 611 c-p, and with 
Phaedo 81 8 f. 
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to speak, of our birth and becoming, which attaching 
themselves to it by food and similar pleasures and 
gluttonies turn downwards the vision of the soul 4 
—if, I say, freed from these, it had suffered a con- 
version towards the things that are real and true, 
that same faculty of the same men would have been 
most keen in its vision of the higher things, just as 
it is for the things toward which it is now turned.” 
“Tt is likely,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,” said I, “is 
not this also likely è and a necessary consequence of 
what has been said, that neither could men who 
are uneducated and inexperienced in truth ever 
adequately preside over a state, nor could those 
who had been permitted to linger on to the end 
in the pursuit of culture—the one because they 
have no single aim ° and purpose in life to which all 
their actions, public and private, must be directed, 
and the -others, because they will not voluntarily 
engage in action, believing that while still living 
they have been transported to the Islands of the 
Blest.” “True,” he said. “It is the duty of us, the 
founders, then,” said I, “ to compel the best natures 
to attain the knowledge which we pronounced 
the greatest, and to win to the vision of the good, 
to scale that ascent, and when they have reached 
the heights and taken an adequate view, we must 
not allow what is now permitted.” “What is that ? ” 
“That they should linger there,” I said, “ and refuse 


e sxorév: this is what distinguishes the philosophic states- 
man from the opportunist politician. Cf. 452 x, Laws 
962 a-B, D, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 18, n. 102. 

3 Cf. 540 B, Gorg. 526 c, infra 520 D èv rw xadapg and 
Phaedo 114 c, 109 8. Because they will still suppose that 
they are “building Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land ” (Blake). 
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to go down again® among those bondsmen and share 
their labours and honours, whether they are of less or 
of greater worth.” “ Do you mean to say that we 
must do them this wrong, and compel them to live 
an inferior life when the better is in their power ? ” 

V. “You have again forgotten,® my friend,” said I, 
“ that the law is not concerned with the special happi- 
ness of any class in the state, but is trying to produce 
this condition *® in the city as a whole, harmonizing 
and adapting the citizens to one another by per- 
suasion and compulsion,’ and requiring them to im- 
part to one another any benefite which they are 
severally able to bestow upon the community, and 
that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it 
may allow each to take what course pleases him, but 
with a view to using them for the binding together of 
the commonwealth.” ‘“ True,” he said, “ I did for- 
get it.” “ Observe, then, Glaucon,” said I, “ that 
we shall not be wronging, either, the philosophers who 
arise among us, but that we can justify our action 
when we constrain them to take charge of the other 
citizens and be their guardians For we will say to 
them that it is natural that men of similar quality 
who spring up in other cities should not share in the 
labours there. For they grow up spontaneously? from 
no volition of the government in the several states, 
and it is justice that the self-grown, indebted to none 
for its breeding, should not be zealous either to pay 


be for the good of the whole state cf. 420 B ff., 466 a, 341-342, 
Laws 715 B, 757 D, 875 4. 

! Noblesse oblige. This idea is now a commonplace of 
communist orations. 

9 airéparor: cf. Protag. 320 a, Euthyd. 282 c. For the 
thought that there are a few men naturally good in any 
state cf. also Laws 951 B, 642 c-p. 
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to anyone the price of its nurture.” But you we have 
engendered for yourselves and the rest of the city 
to be, as it were, king-bees ® and leaders in the hive. 
=- You have received a better and more complete 
education *° than the others, and you are more capable 
of sharing both ways of life. Down you must go4 
then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others 
and accustom yourselves to the observation of the 
obscure things there. For once habituated you will 
discern them infinitely è better than the dwellers 
there, and you will know what each of the ‘ idols ’* is 
and whereof it is a semblance, because you have seen 
the reality of the beautiful, the just and the good. 
So our city will be governed by us and you with 
waking minds, and not, as most cities now which are 
inhabited and ruled darkly as in a dream? by men 
who fight one another for shadows * and wrangle for 
office as if that were a great good, when the truth is 
that the city in which those who are to rule are least 
eager to hold office must needs be best administered 
and most free from dissension, and the state that gets 
the contrary type of ruler will be the opposite of this.” 
Purity and Perfection of this Lower World.” This is taking 
Plato somewhat too literally and confusing him with 
Plotinus. 

e For pvply cf. Eurip. Androm. 701. 

7 i.e. images, Bacon’s “ idols of the den.” 

” Plato is fond of the contrast, rap . . . övap. Cf. 476 c, 
Phaedr. 277 D, Phileb. 36 ©, 65 £, Polit. 277 D, 278 E, 
Theaet. 158 B, Rep. 574 D, 576 B, Tim. 71 £, Laws 969 B, 
also 533 B-c. 

* Cf. on 586 c, p. 393; Shelley, Adonais st. 39 “ keep with 
phantoms an unprofitable strife”; Arnold, “ Dover Beach ”; 


... adarkling plain... 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
$ Cf. on 517 c, p. 131, note e. 
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“ By all means,” he said. “ Will our alumni, then, 
disobey us when we tell them this, and will they refuse 
to share in the labours of state each in his turn while 
permitted to dwell the most of the time with one 
another in that purer world 4?” *“ Impossible,” he 
said: “for we shall be imposing just commands on men 
whoare just. Yet they will assuredly approach office as 
an unavoidable necessity,’ and in the opposite temper 
from that of the present rulers in our cities.” “‘ For 
the fact is, dear friend,” said I, “if you can discover a 
better way of life than office-holding for your future 
rulers, a well-governed city becomes a possibility. 
For only in such a state will those rule who are really 
rich, not in gold, but in the wealth that makes happi- 
ness—a good and wise life. But if, being beggars and 
starvelings * from lack of goods of their own, they turn 
to affairs of state thinking that it is thence that they 
should grasp their own good, then it is impossible. 
For when office and rule become the prizes of con- 
tention,’ such a civil and internecine strife’ destroys 
the office-seekers themselves and the city as well.” 
“ Most true,” he said. “ Can you name any other 
type or ideal of life that looks with scorn on political 
office except the life of true philosophers 7?”’ I asked. 
“No, by Zeus,” he said. “ But what we require,” I 
said, “is that those who take office” should not be 
lovers ofrule. Otherwise there will be a contest with 
rival lovers.” “Surely.” “What others, then, will 
you compel to undertake the guardianship of the city 


e Cf. supra 347 D, Laws 715 a, also 586 c and What Plato 
Said, p. 627, on Laws 678 £, Isoc. Areop. 24, Pan. 145 and 146. 

! Cf. Eurip. Heracleidae 415 oixetos jn wodeuos eEapreverat. 
-9 Cf. infra 580 o ff., pp. 370 ff. 

* lévai éri in erotic language means “to woo.” Cf. on 
489 D, p. 26, note b, also 347 c, 588 B, 475 c. 
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than those who have most intelligence of the prin- 
ciples that are the means of good government and 
who possess distinctions of another kind and a life 
that is preferable to the political life?” ‘‘ No 
others,” he said. 

VI. “ Would you, then, have us proceed to consider 
how such men may be produced in a state and how 
they may be led upward ¢ to the light even as some ® 
are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?” 
“Of course I would.” ‘‘So this, it seems, would not 
be the whirling of the shell¢ in the children’s game, 
but a conversion and turning about of the soul from 
a day whose light is darkness to the veritable day— 
that ascension ¢ to reality of our parable which we will 
affirm to be true philosophy.” “‘ By all means.” 
“ Must we not, then, consider what studies have the 
power to effect this?” “Of course.” ‘‘ What, then, 
Glaucon, would be the study that would draw the 
soul away from the world of becoming to the world 
of being? A thought strikes me while I speak ¢: Did 
we not say that these men in youth must be athletes 
secondary and subordinate. So, e.g. Urwick, The Message 
of Plato, pp. 66-67, is mistaken when he says “... Plato 
expressly tells us that his education is designed simply and 
solely to awaken the spiritual faculty which every soul 
contains, by ‘wheeling the soul round and turning it away 
from the world of change and decay.’ He is not concerned 
with any of those ‘excellences of mind’ which may be pro- 
duced by training and discipline, his only aim is to open the 
eye of the soul . . .”’ The general meaning of the sentence 
is plain but the text is disputed. See crit. note. 

e A frequent pretence in Plato. Cf. 370 a, 525 c, Euthy- 
phro 9 c, Laws 686 c, 702 sB, Phaedr. 262 c with Fried- 
lander, Platon, ii. p. 498, Laws 888 p with Tayler Lewis, Plato 
against the Atheists, pp. 118-119. Cf. also Vol. I. on 
394 D-E, and Isoc. Antid. 159 évOupoduar è peratd rAéywr, 
Panath. 127. 
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of war?” “We did.” ‘‘ Then the study for which 
we are seeking must have this additional? qualifica- 
tion.” “ What one?” “ That it be not useless to 
soldiers.” “‘ Why, yes, it must,” he said, “ if that is 
possible.” “‘ But in our previous account they were 
educated in gymnastics and music.*”’ ‘“‘ They were,” 
he said. “ And gymnastics, I take it, is devoted ¢ to 
that which grows and perishes; for it presides over 
the growth and decay of the body.*” “‘ Obviously.” 
“Then this cannot be the study that we seek.” “No.” 
“Is it, then, music, so far as we have already de- 
scribed it?” ” “Nay, that,” he said, “ was the counter- 
part of gymnastics, if you remember. It educated 
the guardians through habits, imparting by the 
melody a certain harmony of spirit that is not science,” 
and by the rhythm measure and grace, and also 
qualities akin to these in the words of tales that are 
fables and those that are more nearly true. But it 
included no study that tended to any such good as 
you are now seeking.” ‘‘ Your recollection is most 
exact, I said; “for in fact it had nothing of the 
kind. But in heaven’s name, Glaucon, what study 
could there be of that kind? For all the arts were 
in our opinion base and mechanical.” “Surely; 


interest Plato much and is, after one or two repetitions, 
dropped. 

4 Cf. supra 376 £ ff. 

+ For reretraxe cf. Tim. 90 B rerevraxére, 

S Cf. 376 ©. This is of course no contradiction of 410 c. 

¢ The ordinary study of music may cultivate and refine 
feeling. Only the mathematics of music would develop the 
power of abstract thought. 

* Knowledge in the true sense, as contrasted with opinion 
or habit. 

+ Cf. supra, p. 49, note e, on 495 x. This idea is the 
source of much modern prejudice against Plato. l 
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and yet what other study is left apart from musie, 
gymnastics and the arts?” “ Come,” said I, “if we 
are unable to discover anything outside of these, let us 
take something that applies to all alike." ”?” “What?” 
“ Why, for example, this common thing that all arts 
and forms of thought? and all sciences employ, and 
which is among the first things that everybody must 
learn.” “‘What?” he said. ‘‘ This trifling matter,’ ” 
I said, “ of distinguishing one and two and three. I 
mean, in sum, number and calculation. Is it not 
true of them that every art and science must neces- 
sarily partake of them?” “ Indeed it is,” he said. 
“The art of war too ? ” said I. “ Most necessarily,” 
he said. “‘Certainly,then,” said I,“ Palamedes4 in the 
play is always making Agamemnon appear a most 
ridiculous è general. Have you not noticed that he 
affirms that by the invention of number he marshalled 
the troops in the army at Troy in ranks and companies 
and enumerated the ships and everything else as if 
before that they had not been counted, and Aga- 
memnon apparently did not know how many feet 
he had if he couldn't count ? And yet what sort of a 
general do you think he would be in that case?” 
“ A very queer one in my opinion,” he said, “ if that 
was true.” 

VII. “ Shall we not, then,” I said, ‘“‘ set down as a 
study requisite for a soldier the ability to reckon and 


4 Palamedes, like Prometheus, is a “f culture hero,” who 
personifies in Greek tragedy the inventions and discoveries 
that produced civilization. Cf. the speech of Prometheus 
in Aesch. Prom. 459 ff. and Harvard Studies, xii. p. 208, 


n. 2. 
= e Quoted by later writers in praise of mathematics. Cf, 
Theo Smyrn. p. 7 ed. Gelder, For the necessity of mathe- 
matics cf. Laws 818 ¢. 
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number?" “ Most certainly, if he is to know any- 
thing whatever of the ordering of his troops—or 
rather if he is to be a man at all.” “ Do you observe 
then,” said I,“ in this study what Ido?” “ What?” 
It seems likely that it is one of those studies which 
we are seeking that naturally conduce to the awaken- 
ing of thought, but that no one makes the right use? of 
it, though it really does tend to draw the mind to 
essence and reality.” “What do you mean?” he 
said. “I will try,” I said, “ to show you at least my 
opinion. Do you keep watch and observe the things 
I distinguish in my mind as being or not being con- 
ducive to our purpose, and either concur or dissent, 
in order that here too we may see more clearly ° 
whether my surmise is right.” “ Point them out,” 
he said. “I do point them out,” I said, “ if you can 
discern that some reports of our perceptions do not 
provoke thought to reconsideration because the 
judgement? of them by sensation seems adequate,’ 
while others always invite the intellect to reflection 
because the sensation yields nothing that can be 
trusted” “ You obviously mean distant” appear- 
ances, he said, “and shadow-painting.*” “ You 
have quite missed my meaning,’”’ said I. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ? ” he said. “ The experiences that do not 
provoke thought are those that do not at the same 


e ixavws is not to be pressed here. 

t For obdev iyés ef. 496 c, 584 a, 589 c, Phaedo 69 B, 89 £, 
90 £, Gorg. 524 £, Laws 776 £, Theaet. 173 s, Eurip. Phoen. 
201, Bacch. 262, Hel. 746, etc. 

’ The most obvious cause of errors of judgement. Cf. Laws 
663 B. 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 137 on 365 c. 

_ £ The dramatic misapprehension by the interlocutor is one 
of Plato’s methods for enforcing his meaning. Of. on 529 a, 

p. 180, note a, Laws 792 B-c, 
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time issue in a contradictory perception.* Those that 
do have that effect I set down as provocatives, when 
the perception no more manifests one thing than its 
contrary, alike whether its impact ? comes from nearby 
or afar. An illustration will make my meaning 
plain. Here, we say, are three fingers, the little 
finger, the second and the middle.” “ Quite so,” he 
said. “ Assume that I speak of them as seen near 
at hand. But this is the point that you are to con- 
sider.” “What?” “Each one of them appears to 
be equally a finger,° and in this respect it makes no 
difference whether it is observed as intermediate or 
at either extreme, whether it is white or black, thick 
or thin, or of any other quality of this kind. For in 
none of these cases is the soul of most men impelled 
to question the reason and to ask what in the world 
is a finger, since the faculty of sight never signifies 
to it at the same time that the finger is the opposite 
of a finger.” “ Why, no, it does not,” he said. 
“Then,” said I, “it is to be expected that such a 
perception will not provoke or awaken? reflection and 
thought.” “It is.” “But now, what about the 
bigness and the smallness of these objects? Is our 
vision’s view of them adequate, and does it make no 
difference to it whether one of them is situated ¢ out- 
side or in the middle ; and similarly of the relation of 
561 c, Laws 791 c, 632 a, 637 a, Phileb. 21c; also accidere in 
Lucretius, e.g. iv. 882, ii. 1024-1025, iv. 236 and iii. 841, and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Das Blenden der Erscheinung, die sich an unsere 
Sinne drängt.” 

¢ This anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine that “ substances ” 
do not, as qualities do, admit of more or less. 

* We should never press synonyms which Plato employs 
for wouwdia of style or to avoid falling into a rut of 


terminology. 
* xeio@a: perhaps anticipates the Aristotelian category. 
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touch, to thickness and thinness, softness and hard- 
ness? And are not the other senses also defective in 
their reports of such things? Or is the operation of 
each of them as follows? In the first place, the sensa- 
tion that is set over the hard is of necessity related 
also to thesoft,* and it reports to the soul that thesame 
thing is both hard and soft to its perception.” “‘ It is 
so, he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “is not this again a 
case where the soul must be at a loss? as to what sig- 
nificance for it the sensation of hardness has, if the 
sense reports the same thing as also soft? And, 
similarly, as to what the sensation of light and heavy 
means by light and heavy, if it reports the heavy as 
light, and the light as heavy?” * Yes, indeed,” he 
said, ‘ these communications € to the soul are strange 
and invite reconsideration.” “ Naturally, then,” said 
I, “it is in such cases as these that the soul first 
summons. to its aid the calculating reason? and tries 
to consider whether each of the things reported to it 
is one or two.” “Of course.” “And if it appears 
to be two, each of the two is a distinct unit.’ ” 
p. 142, says * Mais Platon . . . n’avait-il pas dit qu’il était 
impossible de raisonner si ce n’est en partant d’une percep- 
tion?” citing Rep. 523-524, and Rodier, Aristot. De anima, 
i.p. 197. But that is not Plato’s point here. Zeller, Aristot. 
i. p. 166 (Eng.), also misses the point when he says “ Even 
as to the passage from the former to the latter he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion and 
fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass to the pure 
treatment of ideas.” 

° For épunveiar cf. Theaet. 209 a. 

* Cf. Parmen. 130 a rois doyiopg AapBavopuevors. 

* Cf. Theaet. 185 B, Laws 963 c, Sophist 254 p, Hipp. 
Major 301 p-x, and, for the dialectic here, Parmen. 143 D. 

’ Or, as the Greek puts it, “ both ‘one’ and ‘other.’” Cf. 
Vol. I. p. 516, note f on 476 a. For črepov cf. What Plato 
Said, pp. 522, 580, 887-588, 
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“Yes.” “If, then, each is one and both two, the 
very meaning * of ‘two’ is that the soul will conceive 
them as distinct.” For if they were not separable, 
it would not have been thinking of two, but of 
one. “ Right.” “Sight too saw the great and 
the small, we say, not separated but confounded.° 
Is not that so?” “Yes.” ‘“ And for 4 the clarifica- 
tion of this, the intelligence is compelled to con- 
template the great and small,¢ not thus confounded 
but as distinct entities, in the opposite way from 
sensation.” ‘“‘ True.” ‘‘ And is it not in some such 
experience as this that the question first occurs to us, 
what in the world, then, is the great and the small?” 
“ By all means.” “ And this is the origin of the 
designation ¿intelligible for the one, and visible for the 
other.” “Just so,” he said. 

VIII. “ This, then, is just what I was trying to 
explain a little while ago when I said that some things 
are provocative of thought and some are not, defining 
as provocative things that impinge upon the senses 
together with their opposites, while those that 
do not I said do not tend to awaken reflection.” 
“Well, now I understand,” he said, “ and agree.” 


of our attempt to form abstract and general ideas. My 
suggestion that this passage is the probable source of the 
notion which still infests the history of philosophy, that the 
reat-and-the-small was a metaphysical entity or principle in 
Plato’s later philosophy, to be identified with the indeter- 
minate dyad, has been disregarded. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 84. But it is the only plausible explanation that 
has ever been proposed of the attribution of that “ clotted 
nonsense’ to Plato himself. For it is fallacious to identify 
piiddov xai Frrov in Philebus 24 c, 25 c, 27 E, and else- 
where with the uéya kal opixpdv. But there is no limit to 
the misapprehension of texts by hasty or fanciful readers in 


any age. 
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“To which class, then, do you think number and 
the one belong*?” “I cannot conceive,” he said. 
“ Well, reason it out from what has already been 
said. For, if unity is adequately ® seen by itself or 
apprehended by some other sensation, it would not 
tend to draw the mind to the apprehension of essence, 
as we were explaining in the case of the finger. But 
if some contradiction is always seen coincidentally 
with it, so that it no more appears to be one than the 
opposite, there would forthwith be need of something 
to judge between them, and it would compel the soul 
to be at a loss and to inquire, by arousing thought in 
itself, and to ask, whatever then is the one as such, 
and thus the study of unity will be one of the studies 
that guide and convert the soul to the contemplation 
of true being.” ““ But surely,” he said, “ the visual 
perception of it © does especially involve this. For we 
see the same thing at once as one and as an indefinite 
plurality.” ““ Then if this is true of the one,” I said, 
“the same holds of all number, does it not?” “Of 
course.” “ But, further, reckoning and the science 
of arithmetic® are wholly concerned with number.” 
“ They are, indeed.” “ And the qualities of number 
appear to lead to the apprehension of truth.” “ Be- 
yond anything,’ he said. “ ‘Then, as it seems, these 
would be among the studies that we are seeking. 
For a soldier must learn them in order to marshal his 
troops, and a philosopher, because he must rise out of 


¢ This is the problem of the one and the many with which 
Plato often plays, which he exhaustively and consciously 
illustrates in the Parmenides, and which the introduction 
to the Philebus treats as a metaphysical nuisance to be dis- 
regarded in practical logic. We have not yet got rid of it, 
but have merely transferred it to psychology. 

* Cf. Gorg. 450 D, 451 B-c, 
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the region of generation and lay hold on essence or 
he can never become a true reckoner.*”’ “It is so,” he 
said. “ And our guardian is soldier and philosopher 
in one.” “Of course.” “It is befitting, then, 
Glaucon, that this branch of learning should be pre- 
scribed by our law and that we should induce those 
who are to share the highest functions of state to 
enter upon that study of calculation and take hold of 
it, not as amateurs, but to follow it up until they attain 
to the contemplation of the nature of number, by 
pure thought, not for the purpose of buying and 
selling,° as if they were preparing to be merchants or 
hucksters, but for the uses of war and for facilitating 
the conversion of the soul itself from the world of 
generation to essence and truth.” “ Excellently 
said, he replied. “And, further,” I said, “ it occurs 
to me, now that the study of reckoning has been 
mentioned, that there is something fine in it, and that 
it is useful for our purpose in many ways, provided 
it is pursued for the sake of knowledge ¢ and not for 


the Romans whom they taught. Cf. infra 525 D xarndevew, 
and Horace, Ars Poetica 323-332, Cic. Tusc. i. 2. 5. Per 
contra Xen. Mem. iv. 7, and Libby, Introduction to History 
of Science, p. 49: “In this the writer did not aim at the 
mental discipline of the students, but sought to confine 
himself to what is easiest and most useful in calculation, 
‘such as men constantly require in cases of inheritance, 
legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their 
dealings with one another, or where the measuring of lands, 
the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other 
objects of various sorts and kinds are concerned.’ ” 

4 Cf. on 521 D, p. 147, note e. 

e Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 a 15 rod eldéva: xyápw, and Laws 
74T c. Montesquieu apud Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 
p. 6: “The first motive which ought to impel us to study 
is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature and to 
render an intelligent being more intelligent.” 
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huckstering.” “ In what respect?’ he said. “ Why, 
in respect of the very point of which we were speaking, 
that it strongly directs the soul upward and compels 
it to discourse about pure numbers,” never acquiescing 
if anyone proffers to it in the discussion numbers 
attached to visible and tangible bodies. For you are 
doubtless aware that experts in this study, if anyone 
attempts to cut up the ‘one’ in argument, laugh at 
him and refuse to allow it; but if you mince it up,’ 
they multiply, always on guard lest the one should 
appear to be not one but a multiplicity of parts.°”’ 
“ Most true,” he replied. ‘“‘ Suppose now, Glaucon, 
someone were to ask them, ‘ My good friends, what 
numbers? are these you are talking about, in which 
the one is such as you postulate, each unity equal to 
every other without the slightest difference and 
admitting no division into parts?’ What do you think 
would be their answer?” “ This, I think—that they 
are speaking of units which can only be conceived by 
thought, and which it is not possible to deal with in 


sollte.” But that is refuted by Parmen. 159 c ob3é phy 
popid ye Exew papev rò ws ddnPes ëv. The “problem” was 
always in Plato’s mind. He played with it when it suited 
his purpose and dismissed it when he wished to go on to 
something else. Cf. on 525 a, Phaedr. 266 sB, Meno 72 c, 
Laws 964 a, Soph. 251. 

4 This is one of the chief sources of the fancy that numbers 
are intermediate entities between ideas and things. Cf. 
Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, i. p. 219: ‘‘ Mathematical 

rticulars are therefore not as Plato thought intermediate 
sehen sensible figures and universals. Sensible figures 
are only less simple mathematical ones.” Cf. on 525 n. 
Plato here and elsewhere simply means that the educator 
may distinguish two kinds of numbers,—five apples, and 
the number five as an abstract idea. Cf. Theaet. 195 x: We 
couldn’t err about eleven which we only think, i.e. the 
abstract number eleven. Cf. also Berkeley, Siris, § 288. 
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any other way.” “ You see, then, my friend,” said 
I, “ that this branch of study really seems to be in- 
dispensable for us, since it plainly compels the soul 
to employ pure thought with a view to truth itself.” 
“It most emphatically does.” “ Again, have you 
ever noticed this, that natural reckoners are by nature 
quick in virtually all their studies? And the slow, 
if they are trained and drilled in this, evenif no other 
benefit results, all improve and become quicker than 
they were?” “Tt is so,” he said. “ And, further, 
as I believe, studies that demand more toil in the 
learning and practice than this we shall not discover 
easily nor find many of them.®”’ ‘ You will not, in 
fact.” “ Then, for all these reasons, we must not 
neglect this study, but must use it in the education 
of the best endowed natures.” ‘‘ I agree,” he said. 
IX. “ Assuming this one point to be established,” I 
said, ““ let us in the second place consider whether the 
study that comes next ° is suited to our purpose.” 
~ What is that? Do you mean geometry,” he said. 
" Precisely that,” said I. ‘‘So much of it,” he said, “ as 
applies to the conduct of war? is obviously suitable. 
For in dealing with encampments and the occupation 


® The translation is, I think, right. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. p. 365, 
and Adam ad loc. 

c Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 111: “Even 
Plato puts arithmetic before geometry in the Republic in 
deference to tradition.” For the three branches of higher 
learning, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, cf. Laws 
817 £-818 a, Isoc. Antid. 261-267, Panath. 26, Bus. 226; Max. 
Tyr. 37 § 7. 

4 Cf. Basilicon Doron (Morley, A Miscellany, p. 144): 
“I graunt it is meete yee have some entrance, specially in 
the Mathenaicke, for the knowledge of the art militarie, 
in situation of Campes, ordering of battels, making fortifica- 
tions, placing of batteries, or such like.” 
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of strong places and the bringing of troops into 
column and line and all the other formations of an 
army in actual battle and on the march, an officer 
who had studied geometry would be a very different 
person from what he would be if he had not.” “ But 
still,” I said, “for such purposes a slight modicum 4 of 
geometry and calculation would suffice. What we 
have to consider is whether the greater and more 
advanced part of it tends to facilitate the apprehen- 
sion of the idea of good.’ That tendency, we affirm, 
is to be found in all studies that force the soul to turn 
its vision round to the region where dwells the most 
blessed part of reality,° which it is imperative that it 
should behold.” “ You are right,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
if it compels the soul to contemplate essence, it is 
suitable; if genesis,* it is not.” “So we affirm.*” 
“ This at least,” said I,“ will not be disputed by those 
who have even a slight acquaintance with geometry, 
that this science is in direct contradiction with the 
language employed in it byits adepts.f’”’ ‘‘Howso?” 


! Geometry (and mathematics) is inevitably less abstract 
than dialectics.. But the special purpose of the Platonic educa- 
tion values mathematics chiefly as a discipline in abstraction. 
Cf. on 523 a, p. 152, note b; and Titchener, 4 Beginner’s 
Psychology, pp. 265-266: “ There are probably a good many 
of us whose abstract idea of ‘triangle’ is simply a mental 
picture of the little equilateral triangle that stands for the 
word in text-books of geometry.” There have been some 
attempts to prove (that of Mr. F. M. Cornford in Mind, 
April 1932, is the most recent) that Plato, if he could not 
anticipate in detail the modern reduction of mathematics 
to logic, did postulate something like it as an ideal, the 
realization of which would abolish his own sharp distinction 
between mathematics and dialectic. The argument rests 
on a remote and strained interpretation of two or three texts 
of the Republic (cf. e.g. 511 and 533 s-p) which, naturally 
interpreted, merely affirm the general inferiority of the 
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he said. “ Their language is most ludicrous," though 
they cannot help it,? for they speak as if they were 
doing something ê and as if all their words were 
directed towards action. For all their talk? is of 
squaring and applying* and adding and the like,’ 
whereas in fact the real object of the entire study is 
pure knowledge.?”’ “That is absolutely true,” hesaid. 
“ And must we not agree on a further point?” 
“What?” “ That it is the knowledge of that which 
always is,” and not of a something which at some time 
comes into being and passes away.” ‘‘ That is readily 
admitted,” he said, “ for geometry is the knowledge 
of the eternally existent.” ‘“‘ Then, my good friend, 
it would tend to draw the soul to truth, and would be 


of sense perception though they are thinking of abstractions 
(ideas) of which sense images are only approximations. 

° Cf. Aristot. Met. 1051 a 22 ebpioxerar ôè kal rà diarypdpu- 
para évepyelg: Otatpotvres yàp etploxove., ** geometrical con- 
structions, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it 
is by dividing that we discover them.” (Loeb tr.) 

a For pheyyóuevo: cf. on 505 c, p. 89, note g. 

° Cf. Thompson on Meno 87 a. 

! E. Hoffmann, Der gegenwärtige Stand der Platonfor- 
schung, p. 1097 (Anhang, Zeller, Plato, 5th ed.), misunder- 
stands the passage when he says: *“ Die Abneigung Platons, 
dem Ideellen irgendwie einen dynamischen Charakter zuzu- 
schreiben, zeigt sich sogar in terminologischen Andeutungen ; 
so verbietet er Republ. 527 a fiir die Mathematik jede 
Anwendung dynamischer Termini wie rerpaywvifew, tapa- 
relvey, mpoort@éva,”’ Plato does not forbid the use of such 
terms but merely recognizes their inadequacy to express the 
true nature and purpose of geometry. 

¢ Cf. Meyerson, De Vexplication dans les sciences, p. 33: 
“ En effet, Platon déjà fait ressortir que la géométrie, en 
dépit de l'apparence, ne poursuit aucun but pratique et n’a 
tout entière d’autre objet que la connaissance.” 

* i.e. mathematical ideas are (Platonic) ideas like other 
concepts. Cf. on 525 D, p. 164, note a. 
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productive of a philosophic attitude of mind, direct- 
ing upward the faculties that now wrongly are turned 
earthward.”” ‘ Nothing is surer,” he said. “ Then 
nothing is surer,” said I, “ than that we must require 
that the men of your Fair City * shall never neglect 
geometry, for even the by-products of such study are 
not slight.” “ What are they?” said he. ‘‘ What 
you mentioned,” said I, “its uses in war, and also we 
are aware that for the better reception of all studies ® 
there will be an immeasurable ¢ difference between 
the student who has been imbued with geometry and 
the one who has not.” “ Immense indeed, by Zeus,” 
he said. “Shall we, then, lay this down as a second 
branch of study for our lads? ” “ Let us do so,” he 
said. 

X. “ Shall we set down astronomy as a third, or 
do you dissent?” “I certainly agree,” he said; 
“ for quickness of perception about the seasons and 
the courses of the months and the years is serviceable,# 
not only to agriculture and navigation, but still more 
to the military art.” “I am amused,” said I, “ at 
your apparent fear lest the multitude f may suppose 
you to be recommending useless studies.” It is indeed 
no trifling task, but very difficult to realize that there 
is in every soul an organ or instrument of knowledge 
that is purified” and kindled afresh by such studies 

e For 8\q@ kal ravri cf. 469 c, Laws 779 B, 734 £, Phaedo 79 £, 
Crat. 434 a. 

¢ Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3 ff. attributes to Socrates a similar 
purely utilitarian view of science. 

e For dvs ef cf. 337 pv, Euthydem. 300 a, Gorg. 491 Œ 
hitore, Rep. 348 c yhuxds ef, Hipp. Maj. 288 B. 

f Cf. on 499 v-x, p. 66, note a. | 

° Again Plato anticipates much modern controversy. 

a Cf. Xen. Symp. 1. 4 éxxexabappevas ras puxds, and Phaedo 
67 B-C. 
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when it has been. destroyed and blinded by our 
ordinary pursuits, a faculty whose preservation out- 
weighs ten thousand eyes; for by it only is reality 
beheld. Those who share this faith will think your 
words superlatively® true. But those who have and 
have had no inkling of it will naturally think them 
all moonshine.“ For they can see no other benefit 
from such pursuits worth mentioning. Decide, then, 
on the spot, to which party you address yourself. Or 
are you speaking to neither, but chiefly carrying on 
the discussion for your own sake, without however 
grudging any other who may be able to profit by it? ” 
“ This is the alternative I choose,” he said, “ that it is 
for my own sake chiefly that I speak and ask questions 
and reply.” “ Fall back® a little, then,” said I; “for 
we just now did not rightly select the study that 
comes next’ after geometry.” ‘‘ What was our mis- 
take? ”. hesaid. ‘ After plane surfaces,” said I,“ we 
went on to solids in revolution before studying them 
in themselves. The right way is next in order after the 
second dimension’ to take the third. This, I suppose, 
is the dimension of cubes and of everything that has 
depth.” “ Why, yes, it is,” he said; “ but this sub- 
ject, Socrates, does not appear to have been investi- 


Plato recognizes that the primary assumptions on which 
argument necessarily proceeds are irreducible choices of 
personality. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 468, Class. Phil. ix. 
(1914) p. 352. 

* Cf. Charm. 166 D, Phaedo 64 c, Soph. 265 a, Apol. 33 a. 

° dvaye is a military term. Cf. Aristoph. Birds 383, Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 1. 45, iii. 3. 69. | 

7 étĝs: cf. Laches 182.8. 

” Lit. “increase.” Cf. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 
p. 411: “He proceeds from curves of frequency to surfaces 
of frequency, and then requiring to go beyond these he finds 
his problem lands him in space of many dimensions.” 
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gated yet.*” “ There are two causes of that,” said I: 
“ first, inasmuch as no city holds them in honour, 
these inquiries are languidly pursued owing to their 
difficulty. And secondly, the investigators need a 
director,? who is indispensable for success and who, to 
begin with, is not easy to find, and then, if he could 
be found, as things are now, seekers in this field 
would be too arrogant* to submit to his guidance. But 
if the state as a whole should join in superintending 
these studies and honour them, these specialists 
would accept advice, and continuous and strenuous 
investigation would bring out the truth. Since even 
now, lightly esteemed as they are by the multitude 
and hampered by the ignorance of their students 4 as 
to the true reasons for pursuing them,’ they neverthe- 
less in the face of all these obstacles force their way 
by their inherent charm / and it would not surprise us 


Demel, Platons Verhältnis zur Mathematik, Leipzig, with 
my review, Class. Phil. xxiv: (1929) pp. 312-313; and, for 
further bibliography on Plato and mathematics, Budé, Rep. 
Introd. pp. Ixx-lxxi. 

> Plato is perhaps speaking from personal experience as 
director of the Academy. Cf. the hint in Euthydem. 290 c. 

° ie. the mathematicians already feel themselves to be in- 
dependent specialists. 

¢ This interpretation is, I think, correct. For the con- 
struction of this sentence cf. Isoc. xv. 84. The text is 
disputed ; see crit. note. 

e Lit. “in what respect they are useful.” Plato is 
fond of the half legal kað’ 87. Cf. Lysis 210 c, Polit. 
298 c. . 

7 Aneminent modern psychologist innocently writes: “* The 
problem of why geometry gives pleasure is therefore a deeper 
problem than the mere assertion of the fact. Furthermore, 
there are many known cases where the study of geometry 
does not give pleasure to the student.” Adam seems to 
think it may refer to the personality of Eudoxus. 
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if the truth about them were made apparent.” “ Itis. 
true, he said, “ that they do possess an extraordinary 
attractiveness and charm. But explain more clearly 
what you were just speaking of. The investigation? of 
plane surfaces, I presume, you took to be geometry ?” 
“ Yes,” said I. “ And then,” he said, “ at first you 
took astronomy next and then you drew back.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “ for in my haste to be done I was mak- 
ing less speed.” For, while the next thing in order is 
the study“ of the third dimension or solids, I passed it 
over because of our absurd neglect? to investigate it, 
and mentionednext after geometry astronomy,’ which 
deals with the movements of solids.” ‘‘ Thatis right,” 
hesaid. “* Then, as our fourth study,” said I, “ let us 
set down astronomy, assuming that this science, the 
discussion of which has been passed over, is available,’ 
provided, that is, that the state pursues it.” ‘‘ That 
is likely,” said he; “and instead of the vulgar 
utilitarian’ commendation of astronomy, for which 
you Just now rebuked me, Socrates, I now will praise 
iton your principles. For it is obvious to everybody, 


€ uéĝoðov: this word, like mpayuareia, came to mean 
“treatise.” l 

4 This is the meaning. Neither Stallbaum’s explanation, 
“quia ita est comparata, ut de ea quaerere ridiculum sit,” 
nor that accepted by Adam, “quia ridicule tractatur,” is 
correct, and 529 © and 527 a are not in point. Cf. 528 B, 
p. 176, note a. | 

e Cf. Laws 822 a ff. 

f i.e. “‘ assuming this to exist,” “vorhanden sein,” which 
is the usual meaning of dwdpyew in classical Greek. The 
science, of course, is solid geometry, which is still un- 
developed, but in Plato’s state will be constituted as a 
regular science through endowed research. 

s Cf. Vol. I. p. 410, note c, on 442 £, Gorg. 482 £, Rep. 367 
4, 581 D, Cratyl. 400 a, Apol. 32 a, Aristot. Pol. 1333 b 9. 
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I think, that this study certainly compels the soul to 
look upward * and leads it away from things here to 
those higher things.” ‘ It may be obvious to every- 
body except me,” said I, “ for I do not think so.” 
“ What do you think? ” he said. “As itis now handled 
by those who are trying to lead us up to philosophy,” 
I think that it turns the soul’s gaze very much down- 
ward.” ‘‘Whatdo you mean?” he said. “ You seem 
to me in your thought to put a most liberal ° interpre- 
tation on the ‘ study of higher things,’ ” I said, “ for 
apparently if anyone with back-thrown head should 
learn something by staring at decorations on a ceil- 
ing, you would regard him as contemplating them with 
the higher reason and not with the eyes. Perhaps you 
are right and I am a simpleton. For L, for my part, 
am unable to suppose that any other study turns the 
soul’s gaze upward ¢ than that which deals with being 


the meaning here is those who use astronomy as a part 
of the higher education. ¢iAod¢ogia is used in the looser 
sense of Isocrates. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 

e For otk dyervas cf. Gorg. 462 n, where it is ironical, as 
here, Phaedr. 264 8, Huthyph. 2 c, Theaet. 184c. In Charm. 
158 c it is not ironical. — 
= á The humorous exaggeration of the language reflects 
Plato’s exasperation at the sentimentalists who prefer star- 
gazing to mathematical science. Cf. Tim. 91 p on the 
evolution of birds from innocents who supposed that sight 
furnished the surest proof in such matters. Cf. Walt 
Whitman: 


When I heard the learned astronomer .. . 

Rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 
Yet such is the irony of misinterpretation that this and the 
following pages are the chief support of the charge that Plato 
is hostile to science. Cf. on 530 sB, p. 187, note ce 

s Cf. Theaet. 174 a dvw BrérovrTa. 
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and the invisible. But if anyone tries to learn about 
the things of sense, whether gaping up? or blinking 
down,’ I would never say that he really learns—for 
nothing of the kind admits of true knowledge—nor 
would I say that his soul looks up, but down, even 
though he study floating on his back ¢ on sea or land.” 

XI. “A fair retort,4”’ he said; “ your rebuke is 
deserved. But how, then, did you mean that astronomy 
ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion if 
it is to be learned in a way to conduce to our purpose?” 
“Thus,” said I: “ these sparks that paint the sky,’ 
since they are decorations on a visible surface, we 
must regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most exact 
of material things ; but we must recognize that they 
fall far short of the truth,’ the movements, namely, of 


The word voxlAvara may further suggest here the com- 
plication of the movements in the heavens. 

f The meaning of this sentence is certain, but the expres- 
sion will no more bear a matter-of-fact logical analysis than 
that of Phaedo 69 a-s, or Rep. 365 c, or many other subtle 
passages in Plato. No material object perfectly embodies 
the ideal and abstract mathematical relation. These mathe- 
matical ideas are designated as the true, dAnOivdv, and the 
real, dv. As in the Timaeus (38 c, 40 a-B, 36 D-E) the 
abstract and ideal has the primacy and by a reversal of the 
ordinary point of view is said to contain or convey the 
concrete. The visible stars are in and are carried by their 
invisible mathematical orbits. By this way of speaking 
Plato, it is true, disregards the apparent difficulty that the 
movement of the visible stars then ought to be mathemati- 
cally perfect. But this interpretation is, I think, more 
probable for Plato than Adam’s attempt to secure rigid con- 
sistency by taking 7é ðv rdxos etc., to represent invisible and 
ideal planets, and rà évévra to be the perfect mathematical 
realities, which are in them. ¢vévra would hardly retain the 
metaphysical meaning of 87a. For the interpretation of 
529 b cf. also my “ Platonism and the History of Science,” 
Am. Philos. Soc. Proc. lxvi. p. 172. 
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real speed and real slowness in true number and in 
all true figures both in relation to one another and 
as vehicles of the things they carry and contain. 
These can be apprehended only by reason and thought, 
but not by sight; or do you think otherwise?” “ By 
no means,’ he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ we must 
use the blazonry of the heavens as patterns to aid 
in the study of those realities, just as one would do 
who chanced upon diagrams drawn with special care 
and elaboration by Daedalus or some other craftsman 
or painter. For anyone acquainted with geometry 
who saw such designs would admit the beauty of the 
workmanship, but would think it absurd to examine 
them seriously in the expectation of finding in them 
the absolute truth with regard to equals or doubles 
or any other ratio.” “How could it be other- 
wise than absurd?” he said. “ Do you not think,” 
said I, “ that one who was an astronomer in very truth 
would feel in the same way when he turned his eyes 
upon the movements of the stars ? He will be willing 
to concede that the artisan 4 of heaven fashioned it and 
all that it contains in the best possible manner for 
such a fabric; but when it comes to the proportions 
of day and night, and of their relation to the month, 
and that of the month to the year, and of the other 
stars to these and one another, do you not suppose 
that he will regard as a very strange fellow the man 
who believes that these things go on for ever without 
change ” or the least deviation “—though they possess 


of Uranus. It is to Plato that tradition attributes the problem 
of accounting by the simplest hypothesis for the movement of 
the heavenly bodies and “saving the phenomena.” 

The alleged contradiction between thisand Laws 821 s ff. and 
Tim. 47 a is due to a misapprehension. That the stars in their 
movements do not perfectly express the exactness of mathe- 
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bodies and are visible objects—and that his unre- 
mitting quest ° is the realities of these things?” “I 
at least do think so,” he said, “ now that I hear it 
from you.” “ It is by means of problems,” then,” said 
I,“ as in the study of geometry, that we will pursue 
astronomy too, and we will let be the things in the 
heavens,° if we are to have a part in the true science of 


does, and it is a wodd\arddoov Epyor compared with the 
merely observational astronomy of Plato’s day. Cf. the 
interesting remarks of Sir James Jeans, apud S. J. Woolf, 
Drawn from Life, p. 74: “The day is gone when the 
astronomer’s work is carried on only at the eyepiece of a 
telescope. Naturally, observations must be made, but these 
must be recorded by men who are trained for that purpose, 
and I am not one of them,” etc. 

Adam’s quotation of Browning’s “ Abt Vogler” in con- 
nexion with this passage will only confirm the opinion of those 
who regard Plato as a sentimental enemy of science. 

e Cf. also Phileb. 59 a, Aristot. Met. 997 b 35 oùôè wept 
toy ovpavdv 7 daTrpodoyla révde. 

This intentional Ruskinian, boutade has given great 
scandal. The Platonist, we are told ad nauseam, deduces 
the world from his inner consciousness. This is of course 
not true (cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 45). But Plato, 
like some lesser writers, loves to emphasize his thought by 
paradox and surprise, and his postulation and prediction 
of a mathematical astronomy required emphasis. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Science, pp. 171-174. 

This and similar passages cannot be used to prove that 
Plato was unscientific, as many hostile or thoughtless critics 
have attempted todo. Cf. e.g. the severe strictures of Arthur 
Platt, Nine Essays, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 12-16, 
especially p. 16: ‘* Plato being first and foremost a meta- 
physician with a sort of religious system would not have us 
study anything but metaphysics and a kind of mystic 
religion.” Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason, p. 47: 
“... Plato... was largely responsible for turning back 
the clock of scientific progress. To explain the wonders of 
the world he preferred imagination to observation.” Cf. also 
Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. pp. 173 and 327, Herrick, 
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astronomy and so convert to right use from useless- 
ness that natural indwelling intelligence of the soul.” 
“ You enjoin a task,” he said, “ that will multiply 
the labour? of our present study of astronomy many 
times.” “ And I fancy,” I said, “that our other 
injunctions will be of the same kind if we are of any 
use as lawgivers. . 

XII. “ However, what suitable studies have you 
to suggest ? ” “ Nothing,” he said, “ thus off-hand.” 
“Yet, surely,” said I, “ motion ® in general provides 
not one but many forms or species, according to my 
opinion. To enumerate them all will perhaps be the 
task of a wise man, but even to us two of them 
are apparent.” “ What are they?” “In addition 
to astronomy, its counterpart,” I replied. “ What 
is that?” “ We may venture to suppose,” I said, 
~ that as the eyes are framed for astronomy so the 
ears are framed? for the movements of harmony ; 
and these are in some sort kindred sciences,’ as the 
Pythagoreans’ affirm and we admit, do we not, 


a Cf. Phaedr. 272 B kairo. où opixpóv ye halverar Epyov. 

* Plato here generalizes motion as a subject of science. 

e The modesty is in the tone of the Timaeus. 

4 For wérnyev cf. 605 a. 

° The similar statement attributed to Archytas, Diels i.® 
p. 331, is probably an imitation of this. 

? Pythagoras is a great name, but little is known of him. 
“ Pythagoreans ” in later usage sometimes means mystics, 
sometimes mathematical physicists, sometimes both. Plato 
makes use of both traditions but is dominated by neither. 
For Erich Frank’s recent book, Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, cf. my article in Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. (1928) 
pp. 347 ff. The student of Plato will do well to turn the page 
when he meets the name Pythagoras in a commentator. 
_* For this turn of phrase cf. Vol. I. p. 833, 424 c, Protag. 
$16 a, Symp. 186 E. 
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Glaucon?”’ “ We do,” he said. “Then,” said I, 
“since the task is so great, shall we not inquire of 
them ® what their opinion is and whether they have 
anything to add? And we in all this? will be on 
the watch for what concerns us.” “What is that?” 
“ To prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn 
anything that does not conduce to the end°¢ we have 
in view, and does not always come out at what we said 
ought to be the goal of everything, as we were just 
now saying about astronomy. Or do you not know 
that they repeat the same procedure in the case 
of harmonies? They transfer it to hearing and 
measure audible concords and sounds against one an- 
other,’ expending much useless labour just as the 
astronomers do.” ‘‘ Yes, by heaven,” he said, “ and 
most absurdly too. They talk of something they 
call minims’ and, laying their ears alongside, as if 
trying to catch a voice from next door,’ some affirm 
that they can hear a note between and that this is 
the least interval and the unit of measurement, while 


pp. 1-30; also Stallbatim ad loc., and E. Frank, Platon 
u. d. sog. Pyth., Anhang, on the history of Greek music. 
He expresses surprise (p. 139) that Glaucon knows nothing 
of Pythagorean theories of music. Others use this to prove 
Socrates’ ignorance of music. , 

¢ This hints at the distinction developed in the Politicus 
between relative measurement of one thing against another 
and measurement by a standard. Cf. Polit. 283 £, 284 B-C, 
Theat. 186 a. 

f wuxve@uara (condensed notes). The word is technical. 
Cf. Adam ad loc. But, as árra shows, Plato is using it 
loosely to distinguish a measure of sense perception from a 
mathematically determined interval. 

° Cf. Pater, Renaissance, p. 157. The phrase, éx ye:révur, 
_ is colloquial and, despite the protest of those who insist that 

it only means in the neighbourhood, suggests overhearing 
what goes on next door—as often in the New Comedy. 
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others insist that the strings now render identical 
sounds,” both preferring their ears to their minds.®” 
“ You,” said I, “ are speaking of the worthies ° who 
vex and torture the strings and rack them ? on the 
pegs; but—not to draw out the comparison with 
strokes of the plectrum and the musician’s complaints 
of too responsive and too reluctant strings *—I drop 
the figure,’ and tell you that I do not mean these 
people, but those others” whom we just now said we 
would interrogate about harmony. Their method 
exactly corresponds to that of the astronomer; for 
the numbers they seek are those found in these heard 
concords, but they do not ascend” to generalized 
problems and the consideration which numbers are 
inherently concordant and which not and why in 
each case.” “A superhuman task,” he said. “Say, 
rather, useful,‘ ” said I, “ for the investigation of the 


nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et mens 
poscentique gravem persaept remittit acutum. 


Stallbaum says that Plato here was imitated by Aristaenetus, 
Epist. xiv. libr. 1 ri wpdypara wapéxere xopdais ; 

e This also may suggest a reluctant and a too willing 
witness. 

! Cf. on 489 a, p. 23, note d. 

* Hedistinguishes from the pure empirics just satirized those 
who apply their mathematics only to the data of observation. 
This is perhaps one of Plato’s rare errors. For though there 
may be in some sense a Kantian a priori mechanics of 
astronomy, there can hardly be a purely a priori mathematics 
of acoustics. What numbers are consonantly harmonious 
must always remain a fact of direct experience. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Science, p. 176. 

* Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108, n. 1. 

* Cf. Tim. 47 c-o. Plato always keeps to his point—ef. 
849 s-c, 564 a-s—or returns to it after a digression. Cf. on 
572 B, p. 339, note 6. 
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beautiful and the good,* but if otherwise pursued, 
useless.” ‘“* That is likely,” he said. 

XIII. “ And what is more,” I said, “ I take it that 
if the investigation? of all these studies goes far 
enough to bring out their community and kinship ° 
with one another, and to infer their affinities, then 
to busy ourselves with them contributes to our de- 
sired end, and the labour taken is not lost; but 
otherwise it is vain.” “ I too so surmise,” said he; 
but it is a huge task of which you speak, Socrates.” 
“ Are you talking about the prelude,*”’ I said, “ or 
what? Or do we not know that all this is but the 
preamble of the law itself, the prelude of the strain 
that we have to apprehend? For you surely do not 
suppose that experts in these matters are reasoners 
and dialecticians¢?”’’ “No, by Zeus,” he said, 
“ except a very few whom I have met.” “ But have 
you ever supposed,” I said, “ that men who could 
not render and exact an account’ of opinions in 
discussion would ever know anything of the things 


professor of education who infers that Plato disbelieved in 
“ mental discipline ” (Yale Review, July 1917). Cf. also 
Taylor, Note in Reply to Mr. A. W. Benn, Mind, xii. (1903) 
p. 511; Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, pp. 187- 
188: “... a training in the mathematics may produce 
exactness of thought . . . provided that the training is of 
such a kind as to inculcate an ideal which the pupil values 
and strives to attain. Failing this, Glaucon’s observation 
that he had ‘ hardly ever known a mathematician who was 
capable of reasoning’ is likely to be repeated.” On the text 
ef. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 384-385, and Adam ad loc. 

f \óyov . . . dodvae. A commonplace Platonic plea .for 
dialectics. Cf. 534 B, Prot. 336 c, Polit. 286 a, Theaet. 
202 c, 175 c, 183 p, Soph. 230 a, Phaedo 78 c-p, 95 D, 
Charm. 165 B, Xen. Oecon. 11. 22. Cf. also Abyov Aafety 
Rep. 402 a, 534 B, Soph. 246 c, Theaet, 208 D, and Thompson 
on Meno 75 p, 
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we say must be known?” “ No is surely the answer 
to that too.” “ This, then, at last, Glaucon,” I said, 
“is the very law which dialectics * recites, the strain 
which it executes, of which, though it belongs to the 
intelligible, we may see an imitation in the progress ® 
of the faculty of vision, as we described® its en- 
deavour to look at living things themselves and the 
stars themselves and finally at the very sun. In like 
manner, when anyone by dialectics attempts through 
discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of 
sense“ to find his way to the very essence of each thing 
and does not desist till he apprehends by thought 
itself the nature of the good in itself, he arrives at 
the limit of the intelligible, as the other in our 
parable came to the goal of the visible.” “ By all 
means, he said. “ What, then, will you not call this 
progress of thought dialectic?” “ Surely.” “ And 
the release from bonds,” I said, “ and the conversion 
from the shadows to the images ° that cast them and 
to the light and the ascerit’ from the subterranean 
cavern to the world above,’ and there the persisting 


are unfit to command ” ; A. Bain, Mind, 1880, p. 570: “ Mr. 
Galton is naturally startled at finding eminent scientific men, 
by their own account, so very low in the visualizing power. His 
explanation, I have no doubt, hits the mark; the deficiency is 
due to thenatural antagonism of pictorial aptitudeand abstract 
thought”; Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 321: 
“It did not appear on superficial examination of the stand- 
ings of students that those who can draw best are the best 
students from the point of view of the teacher of science.” 

* elwa: cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 238; 
also 516 a, Theaet. 150 c, Soph. 240 a, 241 E, 234 c, 266 B 
with 267 c, and Rep. 517 D dyahpdrov, 

’ éxdvodos became almost technical in Neoplatonism. Cf, 
also 517 a, 529 a, and p. 124, note b. 

Lit. “sun,” i.e. the world illumined by the sun, not by 
the fire in the cave, | 
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inability * to look directly at animals and plants and 
the light of the sun, but the ability to see the phan- 
tasms created by God? in water and shadows of objects 
that are real and not merely, as before, the shadows 
of images cast through a light which, compared with 
the sun, is as unreal as they—all this procedure of 
the arts and sciences that we have described indicates 
their power to lead the best part of the soul up to the 
contemplation of what is best among realities, as in 
our parable the clearest organ in the body was turned 
to the contemplation of what is brightest in the 
corporeal and visible region.” “I accept this,’ he 
said, “as the truth; and yet it appears to me very hard 
to accept, and again, from another point of view, hard 
to reject. Nevertheless, since we have not to hear 
it at this time only, but are to repeat it often here- 
after, let us assume that these things are as now has 
been said, and proceed to the melody itself, and go 
through with it as we have gone through the prelude. 
Tell me, then, what is the nature of this faculty of 
dialectic? Into what divisions does it fall? And what 
are its ways? For it is these, it seems, that would 
bring us to the place where we may, so to speak, rest 
on the road and then come to the end of our journey- 


> Geta because produced by God or nature and not by man 
with a mirror or a paint-brush. See crit. note and Class. 
Review, iv. p. 480. I quoted Sophist 266 s-p, and Adam with 
rare candour withdrew his emendation tn his Appendix XIII. 
to this book. Apelit still misunderstands and emends, p. 296 
and note. 

¢ This sentence is fundamental for the understanding of 
Plato’s metaphysical philosophy generally. Cf. Unity of 
Plato's Thought, p. 30, n. 192, What Plato Said, p. 268 and 
p. 586 on Parmen. 135 c. So Tennyson says it is hard to 
believe in God and hard not to believe. 
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ing.” “ You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow 
me further,* though on my part there will be no lack 
of goodwill.’ And, if I could, I would show you, no 
longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the 
very truth, as it appears to me—though whether 
rightly or not I may not properly affirm.® But that 
something like this is what we have to see, I must 
affirm. Isnotthatso?”’ “Surely.” “And may we not 
also declare that nothing less than the power of dia- 
lectics could reveal? this, and that only to one experi- 
enced ¢ in the studies we have described, and that the 
thing is in no other wise possible?” “‘ That, too,” he 
said, “ we may properly affirm.” ‘This, at any rate,” 
said I, “ no one will maintain in dispute against us/: 
that there is any other way of inquiry 7 that attempts 


cf- T.A.P.A. vol. xlvii. pp. 205-234. The meaning is that 
of Philebus 58 ©, 59 a. Other “science” may be more 
interesting or useful, but sound dialectics alone fosters the 
disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. Cf. Soph. 
935 c, Phaedr. 265-266. Aristotle, Topics i. 2. 6, practically 
comes back to the Platonic conception of dialectics. 

The full meaning of dialectics in Plato would demand a 
treatise. It is almost the opposite of what Hegelians call by 
that name, which is represented in Plato by the second part 
of the Parmenides. The characteristic Platonic dialectic is 
the checking of the stream of thought by the necessity of 
securing the understanding and assent of an intelligent 
interlocutor at every step, and the habit of noting all relevant 
distinctions, divisions, and ambiguities, in ideas and terms. 
When the interlocutor is used merely to relieve the strain on 
the leader’s voice or the reader’s attention, as in some of the 
later dialogues, dialectic becomes merely a literary form. 

s Cicero’s “via et ratione.” epi mavrós is virtually 
identical with atrod ye éxdorou répit. 

It is true that the scientific specialist confines himself to 
his specialty. The dialectician, like his base counterfeit the 
sophist (Soph. 231 a), is prepared to argue about anything, 
Soph. 232 c f., Huthyd. 272 a-s. 
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systematically and in all cases to determine what each 
thing really is. But all the other arts have for their 
object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly 
concerned with generation and composition or with 
the service and tendance of the things that grow 
and are put together, while the remnant which we 
said did in some sort lay hold on reality—-geometrv 
and the studies that accompany it—are, as we see, 
dreaming ® about being, but the clear waking vision ° 
of it is impossible for them as long as they leave the 
assumptions which they employ undisturbed and 
cannot give any account? of them. For where the 
starting-point is something that the reasoner does not 
know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is 
a tissue of things not really known,’ what possibility 
is there that assent ‘ in such cases can ever be con- 
verted into true knowledge or science ? ” “ None,” 
said he. . 

XIV. “ Then,” said I, “is not dialectics the only 
process of inquiry that advances in this manner, 
doing away with hypotheses, up to the first principle 
itself in order to find confirmation there? And it is 
literally true that when the eye of the soul” is sunk in 


reasoning as a Socratic dialogue. Cf. the exaggeration of 
this idea by the Epicureans in Cic. De fin. i. 21 “ quae et a 
falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non possunt: et si essent vera 
nihil afferunt quo iucundius, id est, quo melius viveremus.”’ 

Dialectic proceeds 5:4 cvyxwpheewr, the admission of the 
interlocutor. Cf. Laws 957 D, Phaedr. 237 c-b, Gorg. 
487 £, Lysis 219 c, Prot. 350 £, Phileb. 12 a, Theaet. 162 a, 
169 D-£, 164 c, Rep. 340 B. But such admissions are not 
valid unless when challenged they are carried back to some- 
thing satisfactory—ikavóv—(not necessarily in any given 
case to the idea of good). But the mathematician as such 
peremptorily demands the admission of his postulates and 
definitions. Cf. 510 B-D, 511 B. 

* Cf. supra on 519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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the barbaric slough® of the Orphice myth, dialectic 
gently draws it forth and leads it up, employing as 
helpers and co-operators in this conversion the studies 
and sciences which we enumerated, which we called 
sciences often from habit, though they really need 
some other designation, connoting more clearness than 
opinion and more obscurity than science. “Under- 
standing, ° I believe, was the term we employed. But 
I presume we shall not dispute about the name? when 
things of such moment lie before us for consideration. = 
“No, indeed,” he said.¢* * * “ Are you satisfied, 
then,” said I, “as before, to call the first division 
science, the second understanding, the third belief,’ 
andthe fourth conjecture or picture-thought—and the 
last two collectively opinion, and the first two intellec- 
tion, opinion dealing with generation, and intellection 
with essence, and this relation being expressed in the 
proportion”: as essence is to generation, so is intellec- 
tion to opinion ; and as intellection is to opinion, so 
is science to belief, and understanding to image- 
thinking or surmise? .But the relation between 
their objective correlates * and the division into two 

¢ Of. on 511 D, pp. 116-117, note c. 

4 This unwillingness to dispute about names when they do 
not concern the argument is characteristic of Plato. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 516 on Meno 78 s-c for numerous instances. 
Stallbaum refers to Max. Tyr. Diss. xxvii. p. 40 éyw yap Tot 
rd Te ANa, Kal év Ty TeV dvondrwv edrevdepig TeiDouat TAaTwwe. 

¢ The next sentence is hopelessly corrupt and is often 
considered an interpolation. ‘The translation omits it. See 
Adam, Appendix XVI. to Bk. VII., Bywater, Journal of 
Phil. (Eng.) v. pp. 122-124. f Supra 511 D-E. 

¢ Always avoid “faith ” in translating Plato. 

R Cf. on 508 c, p. 108, note b. 

i That is the meaning, though some critics will object to 
the phrase. Lit.“ the things over which these (mental states) 
are set, or to which they apply.” 
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parts of each of these, the opinable, namely, and the 
intelligible, let us dismiss,* Glaucon, lest it involve us 
in discussion many times as long as the preceding.” 
“Well,” he said, ‘I agree with you about the rest of 
it, so far as I am able to follow.” “ And do you not 
also give the name dialectician to the man who is able 
to exact an account? of the essence of each thing? 
And will you not say that the one who is unable to 
do this, in so far as he is incapable of rendering an 
account to himself and others, does not possess full 
reason and intelligence ° about the matter?” “ How 
could I say that he does?” he replied. “ And is not 
this true of the good likewise #—that the man who 
is unable to define in his discourse and distinguish 
and abstract from all other things the aspect or idea 
of the good, and who cannot, as it were in battle, 
running the gauntlet® of all tests, and striving to 
examine everything by essential reality and not by 
opinion, hold on his way through all this without 
tripping’ in his reasoning—the man who lacks this 
power, you will say, does not really know the good 
itself or any particular good; but if he apprehends 
ori cut, kai... woattus, Cf. 523 £, 580 D, 585 D, 346 A, 
etc. 

¢ It imports little whether the objections are in his own 
mind or made by others. Thought is a discussion of the soul 
with itself (cf. Theaet. 189 £, Phileb. 38 £, Soph. 263 £), and 
when the interlocutor refuses to proceed Socrates sometimes 
continues the argument himself by oe, both question 
and answer, e.g. Gorg. 506 c ff. Cf. further Phaedrus 278 c, 
Parmen. 136 v-E, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17. 

! Cf. Theaet. 160 D, Phileb. 45 a. The practical outcome 
= Laws 966 a-s, Phaedr. 278 c, Soph. 259 s-c. Cf. Mill, 
Diss. and Disc. iv. p. 283: “ There is no knowledge and no 
assurance of right belief but with him who can both confute 
the opposite opinion and successfully defend his own against 
confutation.”’ , 
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any adumbration @ of it, his contact with itis by opinion, 
not by knowledge; and dreaming and dozing 
through his present life, before he awakens here he 
will arrive at the house of Hades and fall asleep for 
ever? >” “Yes, by Zeus,” said he, “all this I will 
stoutly affirm.” “‘ But, surely,” said I, “if you 
should ever nurture in fact your children ¢ whom you 
are now nurturing and educating in word, you would 
not suffer them, I presume, to hold rule in the state, 
and determine the greatest matters, being them- 
selves as irrational? as the lines so called in geometry.” 
“ Why, no,” he said. “ Then you will provide by 
law that they shall give special heed to the discipline 
that will enable them to ask and answer’ questions 
in the most scientific manner?” “‘ I willso legislate,” 
he said, “in conjunction with you.” “ Do you agree, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ that we have set dialectics above all 
other studies to be as it were the coping-stone ’—and 
that no other higher kind of study could rightly be 
placed above it, but that our discussion of studies is 
now complete?” “Ido,” he said. 

XV. “ The distribution, then, remains,” said I, “ to 
whom we are to assign these studies and in what way.” 
“Clearly,” he said. “ Do you remember, then, the 
kind of man we chose in our former selection‘ of 
rulers?” ‘“‘ Of course,” he said. ‘In most re- 
spects, then,” said I, “ you must suppose that we 

4 Cf. 376 D, 369 c, 472 £, Critias 106 a. 

¢ A slight touch of humour. Cf. the schoolgirl who said, 
“These equations are inconsiderate and will not be solved.” 

f A frequent periphrasis for dialectics. Cf. 70 épwrwpevov 
nr Gorg. 461 £, Charm. 166 D, Prot. 338 D, Ale, J. 
106 B. 

9 For dorep Opuyxés cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 1280, Aesch. dg. 


1283; and Phileb. 58 c-p ff. 
a Cf. 541 B. t Cf. 412 D-E, 485-487, 503 a, C-E. 
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have to choose those same natures. The most stable, 
the most brave and enterprising @ are to be preferred, 
and, so far as practicable, the most comely.? But in 
addition we must now require that they not only be 
virile and vigorous" in temper, but that they possess 
also the gifts of nature suitable to this type of educa- 
tion.” “ What qualities are you distinguishing ? ” 
“They must have, my friend, to begin with, a certain 
keenness for study, and must not learn with difficulty. 
For souls are much more likely to flinch and faint? in 
severe studies than in gymnastics, because the toil 
touches them more nearly, being peculiar to them and 
not shared with the body.” “‘ True,” he said. “ And 
we must demand a good memory and doggedness and 
industry ° in every sense of the word. Otherwise how 
do you suppose anyone will consent both to undergo 
all the toils of the body and to complete so great a 
course of study and discipline ? ” ‘‘ No one could,” 
he said, ‘‘ unless most happily endowed.” “ Our 
present mistake,” said I, “ and the disesteem that 
has in consequence fallen upon philosophy are, as I 
said before,’ caused by the unfitness of her associates 
and wooers. They should not have been bastards? but 
true scions.” ‘“‘ What do you mean ? ” he said. “In 
the first place,” I said, “the aspirant to philosophy 
must not limp” in his industry, in the one half of him 
loving, in the other shunning, toil. This happens when 
anyone is a lover of gymnastics and hunting and all 
the labours of the body, yet is not fond of learning or 


¢ The qualities of the ideal student again. C/. on 487 a. 

t Cf. supra 495 c ff., pp. 49-51. 

o Montaigne, i. 24 (vol. i. p. 73), “les Ames boiteuses, les 
bastardes et vulgaires, sont indignes de la philosophie.” 

» Cf. Laws 634 a, Tim. 44c. | 
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of listening“ or inquiring, but in all suchmatters hates 
work. And he too is lame whose industry is one- 
sided in the reverse way.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 
“ Likewise in respect of truth,” I said,“ we shall 
regard as maimed in precisely the same way the soul 
that hates the voluntary lie and is troubled by it in 
its own self and greatly angered by it in others, but 
cheerfully accepts the involuntary falsehood ? and is 
not distressed when convicted of lack of knowledge, 
but wallows in the mud of ignorance as insensitively 
as a pig.°” ‘ By all means,” he said. “ Ard with 
reference to sobriety,’ said I, “and bravery and 
loftiness of soul? and all the parts of virtue, we 
must especially be on our guard to distinguish the 
base-born from the true-born. For when the know- 
ledge necessary to make such discriminations is lack- 
ing in individual or state, they unawares employ at 
random * for any of these purposes the crippled and 
base-born natures, as their friends or rulers.” “It 
is so indeed,” he said. ‘“ But we,” I said, “ must be 
on our guard in all such cases, since, if we bring men 
sound of limb and mind to so great a study and so 
severe a training, justice herself will have no fault 
to find’ with us, and we shall preserve the state and 
our polity. But, if we introduce into it the other sort, 


e Plato is using ordinary language and not troubling him- 
self with the problem of Protag. 329 p (What Plato Said, . 
p. 497) and Laws 633 a (What Plato Said, p. 624). Cf. also 

-on 533 D. 

f rods 8 Ti ay TUXWOC : lit. ** for whatsoever they happen to of 
"hese (services). Cf. Symp. 181 B, Prot. 353 a, Crito 44 D 
and 45 D, Gorg. 522 c, Laws 656 c, Rep. 332 B, 561 D, Dem. 
iv. 46, Isoc. Panath. 25, 74, 239, Aristot. Met. 1013 a 6. 

-9 Cf. supra 487 a. For dixy cf. Hirzel, Dike, Themis und 
Verwandtes, p. 116. 
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the outcome will be just the opposite, and we shall 
pour a still greater flood 4 of ridicule upon philosophy.” 
“That would indeed be shameful,” he said. ‘‘ Most 
certainly,” said I; ‘ but here again I am makin 
myself a little ridiculous.” “‘In what way?” “I 
forgot,” said I, “ that we were jesting,’ and I spoke 
with too great intensity.° For, while speaking, I 
turned my eyes upon philosophy,? and when I saw 
how she is undeservedly reviled, I was revolted, and, 
as if in anger, spoke too earnestly to those who are 
in fault.” “ No, by Zeus, not too earnestly for me® as 
a hearer.” ‘‘ But too much so for me as a speaker,” 
I said. “ But this we must not forget, that in our 
former selection we chose old men, but in this one 
that will not do. For we must not take Solon’s* word 
for it that growing old a man is able to learn many 
things. He is less able to do that than to run a race. 
To the young?” belong all heavy and frequent labours.” 
“ Necessarily,” he said. 

XVI. “ Now, all this study of reckoning and geo- 
metry and all the preliminary studies that are indis- 
pensable preparation for dialectics must be presented 
to them while still young, not in the form of compulsory 
instruction. ” “‘ Why so?” “ Because,” said I, “a 
free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly ; for 


€ Cf. Isoc. Busiris 49. Whatever the difficulties of the 
chronology it is hard to believe that this is not one of Isocrates’ 
many endeavours to imitate Platonic effects. 

e Cf. Soph. 226 c, Sophocles, Ajax 397. 

f ynpdoxw ð’ del rodda Oidackxdéyevos, ‘I grow old ever learn- 
ing many things.” Cf. Laches 188 a-g; Otto, p. 317. 

" Cf. Theaet. 146 B. This has been misquoted to the effect 
that Plato said the young are the best philosophers. 
A This and zralfovras below (537 a) anticipate much modern 
kindergarten rhetoric, 
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while bodily labours * performed under constraint do 
not harm the body, nothing that is learned under com- 
pulsion stays with the mind.” “ True,” he said. “Do 
not, then, my friend, keep children to their studies 
by compulsion but by play.” That will also better 
enable you to discern the natural capacities of each.” 
“There is reason in that,” he said. “And do you not 
remember,” I said, “that we also declared® that we 
must conduct the children to war on horseback to be 
spectators, and wherever it may be safe, bring them 
to the front and give them a taste of blood as we do 
with whelps?”’ “‘Idoremember.” “And those who 
as time goes on show the most facility in all these toils 
and studies and alarms are to be selected and enrolled 
on a list.” ““ At what age ? ” he said. “ When they 
are released from their prescribed gymnastics. For 
that period, whether it be two or three years, incapaci- 
tates them for other occupations.® For great fatigue 
and much sleep are the foes of study, and moreover 
one of our tests of them, and not the least, will be 
their behaviour in their physical exercises. “ Surely 
itis,’ he said. “‘ After this period,” I said, “ those 
who are given preference from the twenty-year class 


Behaviour, p. 41: “‘ The discovery [sic /] by Karl Groos that 
play was actually a preparation for the business of later life 
was almost revolutionary from the standpoint of educational 
theory and practice.” 

¢ Cf. supra 467, Vol. I. pp. 485-487. 

a éyxpitéov: cf. 413 D, 377 c, 486 D, Laws 802 B, 820 D, 
936 a, 952 A. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1339 a7 f. dua yap ry Te dtavolg kal Tp 
cépare Ocarovery ob Set, etc.; Plut. De Hd. Puer. 11, De 
Tuenda San. c. 25, quoted by Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 
359, are irrelevant to this passage, but could be referred to 
the balancing of music and gymnastics in 410-412, 

! Cf. Laws 829 s-c, 
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will receive greater honours than the others, and they 
will be required to gather the studies which they dis- 
connectedly pursued as children in their former educa- 
tion into a comprehensive survey @ of their affinities 
with one another and with the nature of things.” 
‘ That, at any rate,” he said, “is the only instruction 
that abides with those who receive it.” “ And it is 
also,” said I, “* the chief test of the dialectical nature 
and its opposite. For he who can view things in their 
connexion is a dialectician; he who cannot, is not.” 
‘“Iconcur,’ hesaid. ‘‘ With these qualities in mind,” 
I said, `“ it will be your task to make a selection of 
those who manifest them best from the group who are 
steadfast in their studies and in war and in all lawful 
requirements, and when they have passed the thirtieth 
year to promote them, by asecond selection from those 
preferred in the first, to still greater honours, and 
to prove and test them by the power of dialectic è to 
see which of them is able to disregard the eyes and 
other senses? and go on to being itself in company with 
truth. And at this point, my friend, the greatest 


Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. i. p. 4 “So 
true is it that, as Plato puts it, the metaphysician is a 
‘synoptical’ man.” Cf. also Aristot. Soph. El. 167 a 38 
dia 7d uù) ObvacPar cuvopay TÒ Tavrov Kai Td Erepov. Stenzel, 
Dialektik, p. 8, misuses the passage to support the view 
that Plato’s dialectic still looks for unity and not for 
divisions and distinctions, as in the Sophist. Cf. also ibid. 

Nab 
Py For the technical meaning of the word zpoxpirwy cf. 
Laws 753 B-D. 

e For this periphrasis cf. Phaedr. 246 D, Tim. 85. Cf. also 
on 509 a. 

¢ The reader of Plato ought not to misunderstand this 
now. Cf. supra on 532 a, pp. 196 f., note d, and 530 B, 
p. 187, note c. 
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care? is requisite.” “How so?” he said. “Do you 
not note,” said I, “ how great is the harm caused by 
our present treatment of dialectics?’’ ‘‘ What is 
that? ” he said. “Its practitioners are infected with 
láwlessness.? ”. “ They are indeed.” ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose,’ I said, “that there is anything surprising in this 
state of mind, and do you not think it pardonable ¢ ? ” 
“ In what way, pray ? ” he said. “ Their case,” said 
I, “ resembles that of a supposititious son reared in 
abundant wealth and a great and numerous family 
amid many flatterers, who on arriving at manhood 
should become aware that he is not the child of 
those who call themselves his parents, and should 
not be able to find his true father and mother. 
Can you divine what would be his feelings towards 
the flatterers and his supposed parents in the time 
when he did not know the truth about his adoption, 
and, again, when he knewit? Or would you like to 
hear my surmise?” “I would.” } 
XVII. “ Well, then, my surmise is,” I said, ‘‘ that 
he would be more likely to honour his reputed father 
and mother and other kin than the flatterers, and 
that there would be less likelihood of his allowing 
them to lack for anything, and that he would be less 


Sophists, Plato himself anticipates Grote’s criticism in the 
Republic by representing Socrates as discoursing with in- 
enuous youth in a more simple and edifying style. Cf. 
„ysis 207 d ff., Huthydem. 278 2-282 c, 288 p-290 D. Yet 
again the Charmides might be thought an exception. 

Cf. also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, ii. 1, p. 912, who seems 
to consider the Sophist earlier than the Republic. | 

> ie. they call all restrictions on impulses and instincts 
tyrannical conventions. Cf. Gorg. 483-484, Aristoph. Clouds, 
passim, and on nature and law cf. Vol. I. p. 116, note a, on 
359 c. 

e Cf. on 494 a, p. 43, note a 
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inclined to do or say to them anything unlawful, and 
less liable to disobey them in great matters than to 
disobey the flatterers—during the time when he did 
not know the truth.”” “It is probable,” he said. 
“ But when he found out the truth, I surmise that 
he would grow more remiss in honour and devotion 
to them and pay more regard to the flatterers, whom 
he would heed more than before * and would hence- 
forth live by their rule, associating with them openly, 
while for that former father and his adoptive kin he 
would not care at all, unless he was naturally of a 
very good disposition.” “ All that you say,” he 
replied, “would be likely tohappen.® But whatis the 
pertinency of this comparison to the novices of 
dialectice?” “Itis this. We have, I take it, certain 
convictions * from childhood about the just and the 
honourable, in which, in obedience and honour to 
them, we have been bred as children under their 
parents.” “Yes, we have.” “ And are there not 
other practices going counter to these, that have 
pleasures attached to them and that flatter and 
solicit our souls, but do not win over men of any 
decency ; but they continue to hold in honour the 
teachings of their fathers and obey them?” “It is 

Let nothing bind you. 

If it is duty, away with it. 

If it is law, disobey it. 

If it is opinion, go against it. 

There is only one divinity, yourself, 

Only one god, you. 


For the unsettling effects of dialectic cf. Phaedo 90 8; also 
Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, p. 249: “ There may have 
been ages so sluggish . . . that anything that woke them up 
at all was a good thing. ... No one. . . does any good to 
= our age merely by asking questions unless he can answer 
the question.” Cf. also on 537 D, p. 220, note a. 
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so.” ** Well, then,” said I, “when a man of this kind 
is met by the question,? “What is the honourable ?’ 
and on his giving the answer which he learned from 
the lawgiver, the argument confutes him, and by 
many and various refutations upsets ® his faith and 
makes him believe that this thing is no more honour- 
able than it is base,° and when he has had the same 
experience about the just and the good and every- 
thing that he chiefly held in esteem, how do you 
suppose that he will conduct himself thereafter in the 
matter of respect and obedience to this traditional 
morality ?”’ “‘ It is inevitable,” he said, “ that he 
will not continue to honour and obey as before.” 
“And then,” said I, “ when he ceases to honour 
these principles and to think that they are binding 
on him,? and cannot discover the true principles, will 
he be likely to adopt any other way of life than that 
which flatters his desires?” ‘‘ He will not,” he said. 
He will, then, seem to have become a rebel to law 
and convention instead of the conformer that he 
was. “Necessarily.” . “ And is not this experience 
of those who take up dialectics in this fashion to 
be expected and, as I just now said, deserving of 
much leniency?” “ Yes, and of pity too,” he said. 
“ Then that we may not have to pity thus your thirty- 
year-old disciples, must you not take every pre- 
caution when you introduce them to the study of 
dialectics? ’’ ‘*‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘* And is it 
not one chief safeguard not to suffer them to taste 


cism or pucodoyla of Phaedo 90 c-b. Cf. What Plato Said, 
p. 531, on Phaedo 89 p. 

4 For oixeta cf. supra 433 £, 443 D, and Class. Phil. xxiv. 
(1929) pp. 409-410. 

e Cf. Laws 633 © and supra 442 a-s. Others render it, 
“than the life of the flatterers (parasites).”” Why not both? 
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of it while young?" ForI fancy you have not failed 
to observe that lads, when they first get a taste of 
disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, always em- 
ploying it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, 
they themselves confute others.’ They delight like 
puppies in pulling about and tearing with words all 
who approach them.” “ Exceedingly so,” he said. 
< And when they have themselves confuted many 
and been confuted by many, they quickly fall into 
a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true; 
and the outcome is that they themselves and the 
whole business of philosophy are discredited with 
other men.” “ Most true, he said. “ But an 
older man will not share this craze,” said I, “ but 
will rather choose to imitate the one who consents 
to examine truth dialectically than the one who makes 
a jest? and a sport of mere contradiction, and so he 
will himself be more reasonable and moderate, and 
bring credit rather than discredit upon his pursuit.” 
“ Right,” he said. “ And were not all our preceding 
statements made with a view to this precaution— 
our requirement that those permitted to take part in 
such discussions must have orderly and stable natures, 


Symposium have shared, 218 a-s. Cf. also Phaedr. 245 B-c, 
249 c-E, Sophist 216 pv, Phileb. 15 D-E, and What Plato 
Said, p. 493, on Protag. 317 D-E. | 

3 Cf. Gorg. 500 B-c. Yet the revailing seriousness of 
Plato’s own thought does not exclude touches of humour and 
irony, and he vainly warns the modern reader to distinguish 
between jest and earnest in the drama of disputation in his 
dialogues. Many misinterpretations of Plato’s thought are 
due to the failure to heed this warning. Cf. e.g. Gorgias 
474 a (What Plato Said, p. 504), which Robin, L’ Année 
Philos. xxi. p. 29, and others miss, Rep. 376 8, Symp. 196 c, 
Protag. 339 f., Theaet. 157 a-s, 160 B, 165 B, and passim. 
Cf. also on 536 c, p. 214, note b. 
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instead of the present practice ¢ of admitting to it any 
chance and unsuitable applicant?” “By all means,” 
he said. 

XVIII. “ Is it enough, then, to devote to the con- 
tinuous and strenuous study of dialectics undisturbed 
by anything else, as in the corresponding discipline 
in bodily exercises, twice as many years as were 
allotted to that?” “Do you mean six or four ? ” he 
said. “ Well,” I said, ‘‘ set it down as five.’ For 
after that you will have to send them down into the 
cave ° again, and compel them to hold commands in 
war and the other offices suitable to youth, so that they 
may not fall short of the other type in experience 4 
either. And in these offices, too, they are to be tested 
to see whether they will remain steadfast under 
diverse solicitations or whether they will flinch and 
swerve.” “ How much time do you allow for that ? ” 
he said. “ Fifteen years,” said I, ‘‘ and at the age 
of fifty” those who have survived the tests and ap- 
proved themselves altogether the best in every task 
and form of knowledge must be brought at last to the 
goal. We shall require them to turn upwards the 
vision of their souls? and fix their gaze on that which 
sheds light on all, and when they have thus beheld 


Critics of Plato frequently overlook the fact that he in- 
sisted on practical experience in the training of his rulers. 
Newman, Aristot.. Pol. i. p. 5, points out that this experience 
takes the place of special training in political science. 

* Cf. broxwioayr’, Aristoph. Frogs 643. 

‘ An eminent scholar quaintly infers that Plato could not 
have written this page before he himself was fifty years old. 

‘ Plato having made his practical meaning quite clear 
feels that he can safely permit himself the short cut of 
rhetoric and symbolism in summing it up. He reckoned 
without Neoplatonists ancient and modern. Cf. also on 
519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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the good itself they shall use it as a pattern ¢ for the 
right ordering of the state and the citizens and them- 
selves throughout the remainder of their lives, each 
in his turn,’ devoting the greater part of their time to 
the study of philosophy, but when the turn comes for 
each, toiling in the service of the state and holding 
office for the city’s sake, regarding the task not as 
a fine thing but a necessity®; and so, when each 
generation has educated others * like themselves to 
take their place as guardians of the state, they shall 
depart to the Islands of the Blest¢ and there dwell. 
And the state shall establish public memorials‘ and 
sacrifices for them as to divinities if the Pythian oracle 
approves? or, if not, as to divine and godlike men.’ ” 
~ A most beautiful finish, Socrates, you have put upon 
your rulers, as if you were a statuary.” “ And on 
the women / too, Glaucon,” said I; “ for you must not 
suppose that my words apply to the men more than 
to all women who arise among them endowed with 
the requisite qualities.” “ That is right,” he said, 
-if they are to share equally in all things with the 
men as we laid it down.” “‘ Well, then,” said I, “ do 
you admit that our notion of the state and its polity 
is not altogether a day-dream,* but that though it is 
difficult,’ it is in a way possible ™ and in no other way 


e Cf. p. 139, noted. Plato checks himself in mid-flight and 
wistfully smiles at his own idealism. Cf. on 536 B-c, also 
540 c and 509c. Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 170. 

! Cf. Symp. 209 £. 

7 For this caution cf. 461 £ and Vol. I. p. 344, note c, on 
427 c. 

* Plato plays on the words daiuwv and evdaluwv. Cf. also 
Crat. 398 B-C. t Cf. 361D. J Lit. * female rulers.” 

k Cf. on 450 D and 499 c. ! Cf. 499 D. 
= Cf. What Plato Said, p. 564 on Rep. 472 B-E, and supra 
p. 65, note h, on 499 D. 
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than that described—when genuine philosophers,® 
many or one, becoming masters of the state scorn ? 
= the present honours, regarding them as illiberal and 
worthless, but prize the right and the honours that 
come from that above all things, and regarding 
justice as the chief and the one indispensable thing, 
in the service and maintenance of that reorganize and 
administer their city?” ‘‘In what way?” he said. 
‘ All inhabitants above the age of ten,” I said, “ they 
will send out into the fields, and they will take over 
the children,? remove them from the manners and 
habits of their parents, and bring them up in their 
own customs and laws which will be such as we have 
described. This is the speediest and easiest way 
in which such a city and constitution as we have por- 
trayed could be established and prosper and bring 
most benefit to the people among whom it arises.” 
“ Much the easiest,” he said, “‘ and I think you have 
well explained the manner of its realization if it should 
ever be realized.” “Then, *said I, “have we not now 
said enough ¢ about this state and the corresponding 
type of man—for it is evident what our conception of 
him will be?” “It is evident,” he said, “ and, to 
answer your question, I think we have finished.” 

415 p, and also What Plato Said, p. 625, on Laws 644 a and 
p. 638, on 813 D. 

There is some confusion in this passage between the 
inauguration and the normal conduct of the ideal state, and 
Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 439 calls the idea ‘* ein hingewor- 
fener Einfall.” But Plato always held that the reformer 
must have or make a clean slate. Cf. 501 a, Laws 735 E. 
And he constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of 
education; Rep. 377 a-B, 423 £, 416 c, Laws 641 B, 644 A-B, 
752 c, 765 £-766 a, 788 c, 804 D. 


For rapaħaßóvres cf. Phaedo 82 © rapadaBoica, 
e Of, 535 A. 
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I. “ Very good. We are agreed then, Glaucon, 
that the state which is to achieve the height of good 
government must have community? of wives and 
children and all education, and also that the pursuits 
of men and women must be the same in peace and 
war, and that the rulers or kings? over them ¢ are to be 
those who have approved themselves the best in both 
war and philosophy.” ‘‘ We are agreed,” he said. 
“And we further granted this, that when the rulers are 
established in office they shall conduct these soldiers 
and settle them in habitations ê such as we described, 
that have nothing private for anybody but are 
common for all, and in addition to such habitations 
we agreed, if you remember, what should be the 
nature of their possessions.?’’ “‘ Why, yes, I re- 
member,” he said, ‘‘ that we thought it right that 
none of them should have anything that ordinary men” 
now possess, but that, being as it were athletes 2 of 
war and guardians, they should receive from the others 
as pay * for their guardianship each year their yearly 
sustenance, and devote their entire attention to the 


4 Cf. 415 E. e Cf. 416 c. 

! Cf. 420 a. 

s Cf. on 403 £ and 521 po. Polyb. i. 6.6 d@Anral yeyovsres 
anOwol Tév Kata Tov mbdAELOV Epyur. i 


h Cf. 416 E. 
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care of themselves and the state.” “ That is right,” 
I said. “ But now that we have finished this topic 
let us recall the point at which we entered on the 
digression? that has brought us here, so that we 
may proceed on our way again by the same path.” 
“ That is easy,” he said; “for at that time, almost 
exactly as now, on the supposition that you had 
finished the description of the city, you were going 
on to say? that you assumed such a city as you 
then described and the corresponding type of man 
to be good, and that too though, as it appears, you 
had a still finer city and type of man to tell of; 
but at any rate you were saying that the others are 
aberrations,° if this city is right. But regarding the 
other constitutions, my recollection is that you said 
there were four species? worth speaking of? and 
observing their defects f and the corresponding types 
of men, in-order that when we had seen them all and 
come to an agreement about the best and the worst 
man, we might determine whether the best is the 
happiest and the worst most wretched or whether 
it is otherwise.” And when I was asking what were 
the four constitutions you had in mind, Polemarchus 
and Adeimantus thereupon broke in, and that was 
how you took up the discussion again and brought 


perhaps easily reduce them to three . . . as, for example, 
elective kingdoms,” etc. 

e For wv kal wépt Adyor iov etn cf. Laws 908 B å kal dta- 
kpioews ġia, Laches 192 a of kai mépi iov Aéyerv, Tim, 82 c êv 
yévos evov iov érwvupias. Cf. also Huthydem. 279 c, Aristot. 
Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. 
v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56. and Vol. I. p. 420, note f, on 445 c. 

For the relative followed by a demonstrative cf. also 
357 B. 

¢ Plato’s main point again. Cf. 545 a, 484 a-B and Vol. I. 
p. xii, note d. 
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it to this point.” “Your memory is most exact,” 
I said. “ A second time then, as in a wrestling- 
match, offer me the same hold,® and when I repeat 
my question try to tell me what you were then about 
to say.” “I willif I can,” said I. ‘ And indeed,” 
said he, “I am eager myself to hear what four 
forms of government you meant.” “There will be 
no difficulty about that,” said I. ‘“ For those I mean 
are precisely those that have names® in common 
usage: that which the many praise,? your’ Cretan 
and Spartan constitution ; and the second in place 
and in honour, that which is called oligarchy, a con- 
stitution teeming with many ills, and its sequent 
counterpart and opponent, democracy ; and then the 
noble’ tyranny surpassing them all, the fourth and 
final malady 9 of a state. Can you mention any other 
type’ of government, I mean any other that con- 
stitutes a distinct species*? For, no doubt, there are 
hereditary principalities’ and purchased” kingships, 


and similar intermediate constitutions which one 


Eurip. Heracles 542. For the effect of surprise cf. Rep. 
834 a, 373 a, 555 a, Theaet. 146 a, Phileb. 46 a xaxdév and 
64 E cuudopda. 

A idéav: cf. Introd. p. x. 

i Of. 445 c. For dtadavet cf. Tim. 60 a, 67 a, Laws 634 c, 
and infra on 548 c, p. 253, note g. : 

i Suvacretac: cf. Laws 680 B, 681 p. But the word 
usually has an invidious suggestion. See Newman on 
Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 10. Cf. ibid. 1292 b 5-10, 1293 a 31, 
1298 a 32; also Lysias ii. 18, where it is opposed to demo- 
cracy, Isoc. Panath. 148, where it is used of the tyranny of 
Peisistratus, ibid. 43 of Minos. Cf. Panegyr. 39 and Norlin 
on Panegyr. 105 (Loeb). Isocrates also uses it frequently 
of the power or sovereignty of Philip, Phil. 3, 6, 69, 133, 
etc. Cf. also Gorg. 492 B, Polit. 291 D. 

k Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 35 thinks that Plato 
may have been thinking of Carthage. Cf. Polyb. vi. 56. 4. 
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could find in even greater numbers among the bar- 
barians than among the Greeks." ” “ Certainly many 
strange ones are reported,” he said. 

II. “ Are you aware, then,” said I, “that there 
must be as many types of character among men as 
there are forms of government ®? Or do you suppose 
that constitutions spring from the proverbial oak 
or rock ° and not from the characters 4 of the citizens, 
which, as it were, by their momentum and weight 
in the scales* draw other things after them?” 
“They could not possibly come from any other 
source, he said. “ Then if the forms of government 
are five, the patterns of individual souls must be 
five also.” “Surely.” ‘‘ Now we have already de- 
scribed the man corresponding to aristocracy f or the 
government of the best, whom we aver to be the 
truly good and just man.” “ We have.” “ Must 
we not, then, next after this, survey the inferior 
types, the man who is contentious and covetous of 
honour,’ corresponding to the Laconian constitution, 
and the oligarchical man in turn, and the democratic 
and the tyrant, in order that,’ after observing the most 
unjust of all, we may oppose him to the most just, 
and complete our inquiry as to the relation of pure 
justice and pure injustice in respect of the happiness 
and unhappiness of the possessor, so that we may 
as if by magic, if any single cause, though slight, or any 
combination of causes, however subtle, is strong enough to 
change the favourite and detested types of character.” 

° For the metaphor cf. also 550 © and on 556 €. 

 dpicroxparia is used by both Plato and Aristotle some- 
times technically, sometimes etymologically as the govern- 
ment of the best, whoever they may be. Of. 445 D, and 
Menex. 238 c-b (What Plato Said, p. 539). 

” Cf. Phaedr. 256 c 1, supra 475 a, 347 B. 

* Cf. on 544 a, p. 237, note g. 
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either follow the counsel of Thrasymachus and 
pursue injustice or the present argument and pursue 
justice?” ‘‘ Assuredly,” he said, “ that is what we 
have to do.*”’ ‘ Shall we, then, as we began by ex- 
amining moral qualities in states before individuals, 
as being more manifest there, so now consider first 
the constitution based on the love of honour? I do 
not know of any special name ? for it in use. We must 
call it either timocracy® or timarchy. And then in 
connexion with this we will consider the man of that 
type, and thereafter oligarchy and the oligarch, and 
again, fixing our eyes on democracy, we will con- 
template the democratic man; and fourthly, after 
coming to the city ruled by a tyrant and observing 
it, we will in turn take a look into the tyrannical soul,? 
and so try to make ourselves competent judges ° of 
the question before us.” “ That would be at least’ 
a systematic and consistent way of conducting the 
observation and the decision,” he said. 

of Athens after Pericles, the oligarchic is related to Corinth, 
and the tyrannical has some Syracusan features. Cicero, 
De div. ii., uses this book of the Republic to console himself 
for the revolutions in the Roman state, and Polybius’s theory 
of the natural succession of governments is derived from it, 
with modifications (Polyb. vi. 4. 6 ff. Cf. vi. 9. 10 airy 
moAtrew@y dvaxvkdwots). Aristotle objects that in a cycle the 
ideal state should follow the tyranny. 

> Cf. on 544 c, p. 238, note b. 

¢ In Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33-34, the meaning is ‘‘ the 
rule of those who possess a property qualification.” 

å Of. 577 A-B. © Cf. 582 a ff. 

‘ For the qualified assent cf. Hamlet 1. i. 19 “ What? is 
Horatio there? A piece of him.” It is very frequent in the 
Republic, usually with yotv. Cf. 442 D, 469 B, 476 c, 501 c, 
537 c, 584 a, 555 B, 604 D, and Vol. I. p. 30, note a, on 334 4; 
also 460 c and 398 sB, where the interlocutor adds a con- 
dition, 392 sB, 405 B, 556 E, 581 B, and 487 a, where he uses 
the corrective pév odp. 
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III. “ Come, then,” said I, “let us try to tell in 
what way a timocracy would arise out of an aristo- 
cracy. Or is this the simple and unvarying rule, 
that in every form of government revolution takes 
its start from the ruling class itself, when dissension 
arises in that, but so long as it is at one with itself, 
however small it be, innovation is impossible? ” 
“ Yes, that is so.” ‘“‘ How, then, Glaucon,” I said, 
“will disturbance arise in our city, and how will our 
helpers and rulers fall out and be at odds with one 
another and themselves? Shall we, like Homer, in- 
voke the Muses ® to tell ‘ how faction first fell upon 
them,’ and say that these goddesses playing with us 
and teasing us as if we were children address us in 
lofty, mock-serious tragic’ style?” “How?” “Some- 
what in this fashion. Hard in truth ĉ it is for a state 
thus constituted to be shaken and disturbed; but 
since for everything that has come into being destruc- 
tion is appointed,’ not even such a fabric as this will 
abide for all time, but it shall surely be dissolved, and 
this is the manner of its dissolution. Not only for 
plants that grow from the earth but also for animals 
that live upon it there is a cycle of bearing and barren- 
ness’ for soul and body as often as the revolutions of 
their orbs come full circle, in brief courses for the 
short-lived and oppositely for the opposite ; but the 
l'instinct résiste. Il ne commence à céder que lorsque la 
classe supérieure elle-même l’y invite.” 

> For the mock-heroic style of this invocation cf. Phaedr. 
937 a, Laws 885 c. 

¢ Cf. 413 B, Meno 76 E, Aristot. Meteorol. 353 b 1, 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. : 

a Cf. Alc. I. 104 £. 

e Cf. What Plato Said, p. 627 on Laws 677 a; also Polyb. 


vi. 57, Cic. De rep. ii. 25. 
t Cf. Pindar, Nem. vi. 10-12 for the thought. 
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laws of prosperous birth or infertility for your race, 
the men you have bred to be your rulers will not for 
all their wisdom ascertain by reasoning combined 
with sensation, but they will escape them, and there 
will be a time when they will beget children out of 
season. Now for divine begettings there is a period 
comprehended by a perfect number,? and for mortal 
by the first in which augmentations dominating and 
dominated when they have attained to three dis- 
tances and four limits of the assimilating and the 
dissimilating, the waxing and the waning, render 
all things conversable € and commensurable with one 
another, whereof a basal four-thirds wedded to the 
pempad yields two harmonies at the third augmenta- 
tion, the one the product of equal factors taken one 
hundred times, the other of equal length one way but 
oblong,—one dimension of a hundred numbers deter- 
mined by the rational diameters of the pempad lack- 
ing one in each case, or of the irrational ¢ lacking two ; 
the other dimension of a hundred cubes of the triad. 
And this entire geometrical number is determinative 
of this thing, of better and inferior births. And when 
your guardians, missing this, bring together brides and 
bridegrooms unseasonably,* the offspring will not be 
well-born or fortunate. Of such offspring the previ- 
ous generation will establish the best, to be sure, in 
office, but still these, being unworthy, and having 
entered in turn * into the powers of their fathers, will 
first as guardians begin to neglect us, paying too 
little heed to music? and then to gymnastics, so that 


tad: cf. my note in Class. Phil. xxiii. (1928) pp. 285- 
287. 
¢ This does not indicate a change in Plato’s attitude toward 
music, as has been alleged. | 
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our young men will deteriorate in their culture ; 
and the rulers selected from them will not approve 
themselves very efficient guardians for testing 
Hesiod’s and our races of gold, silver, bronze and 
iron. And this intermixture of the iron with the 
silver and the bronze with the gold will engender 
unlikeness ® and an unharmonious unevenness, things 
that always beget war and enmity wherever they 
arise. ‘Of this lineage,’ look you,’ we must aver the 
dissension to be, wherever it occurs and always.” 
“< And rightly too,’ ” he said, “we shall affirm that the 
Muses answer.” “They must needs,” I said, “ since 
they are? Muses.” “Well, then,” said he,“ what do 
the Muses say next?” “ When strife arose,” said 
I, “ the two groups were pulling against each other, 
the iron and bronze towards money-making and the 
acquisition of land and houses and gold and silver, 
and the other two, the golden and silvern, not being 
poor, but by nature rich in their souls,’ were trying to 
draw them back to virtue and their original consti- 
tution, and thus, striving and contending against one 
another, they compromised” on the plan of distributing 
and taking for themselves the land and the houses, 
enslaving and subjecting as perioect and serfs” their 
former friends? and supporters, of whose freedom 
they had been the guardians, and occupying them- 
selves with war and keeping watch over these 
subjects.” “I think,” he said, “ that this is the 
starting-point of the transformation.” “ Would not 
this polity, then,” said I, “ be in some sort inter- 

! For els pécov cf. Protag. 338 a; infra 572 D, 558 B. 

” An allusion to Sparta. On slavery in Plato cf. Newman 
i. p. 143. Cf. 549 a, 578-579, Laws 776-777; Aristot. Pol. 


1259 a 21 f., 1269 a 36 f., 1330 a 29. 
Cf. 417 a-B, 
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mediate between aristocracy and oligarchy ? ” “ By 
all means.” 

IV. “ By this change, then, it would arise. But after 
the change what will be its way of life ? Is it not ob- 
vious that in some things it will imitate the preceding 
polity, in some the oligarchy, since it is intermedi- 
ate, and that it will also have some qualities peculiar 
toitself? ” “ Thatis so,” he said. ‘‘ Then in honour- 
ing its rulers and in the abstention of its warrior class 
from farming * and handicraft and money-making in 
general, and in the provision of common public tables? 
and the devotion to physical training and expertness 
in the game and contest of war—in all these traits it 
will copy the preceding state?” “Yes.” “‘ Butinits 
fear to admit clever men to office, since the men it has 
of this kind are no longer simple € and strenuous but of 
mixed strain, and in its inclining rather to the more 
high-spirited and simple-minded type, who are better 
suited for war than for peace, and in honouring the 
stratagems and contrivances of war and occupying 
itself with war most of the time—in these respects 
for the most part its qualities will be peculiar to 
itself? ” “Yes.” “Such men,” said I, “ will be avid 
of wealth, like those in an oligarchy, and will cherish 
a fierce secret lust for gold 4 and silver, owning store- 
houses ¢ and private treasuries where they may hide 
them away, and also the enclosures’ of their homes, 
literal private love-nests% in which they can lavish 


and 7. 6, and the Chicago Dissertation of P. H. Epps, 
The Place of Sparta in Greek History and Civilization, 
pp. 180-184. 

e Cf. 416 D. 

t Cf. Laws 681 a, Theaet. 174 E. 

” veorrids suggests Horace’s “tu nidum servas” (Epist. i. 
10.6). Cf. also Laws 776 a. 
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their wealth on their women? and any others they 
please with great expenditure.” ‘ Most true,” he 
said. “And will they not be stingy about money, 
since they prize it and are not allowed to possess it 
openly, prodigal of others’ wealth? because of their 
appetites, enjoying ° their pleasures stealthily, and 
running away from the law as boys from a father,’ 
since they have not been educated by persuasion’ but 
by force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the 
companion of discussion and philosophy, and because 
of their preference of gymnastics to music ? ” “ You 
perfectly describe,’ he said, “‘a polity that is a 
mixture’ of good and evil.” ‘ Why, yes, the elements 
have been mixed,” I said, “ but the most con- 
spicuous 2 feature in it is one thing only, due to the 
predominance of the high-spirited element, namely 
contentiousness and covetousnessof honour.*”’ “ Very 
much so,” said he. ‘‘ Such, then, would be the origin 
and nature of this polity if we may merely outline the 
figure of a constitution in words and not elaborate it 
precisely, since even the sketch will suffice to show us 
the most just and the most unjust type of man, and it 
would be an impracticable task to set forth all forms‘ 


Tov... & Tt póvov, misunderstood and emended by Apelt, 
is coloured by an idea of Anaxagoras expressed by Lucretius 
i, 877-878 : 

illud 


apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta. 


Anaxag. fr. 12 in fine, Diels i.8 p. 405 ad 8rwv mretora Ent, 
radra événdérara ëv čkaoróv sri kal Fv. Cf. Phaedr. 238 a, 
Cratyl. 393 D, misunderstood by Dümmler and emended 
(evapyys for ėykparńs) with the approval of Wilamowitz, Platon, 
ii. p. 350. 

^ There is no contradiction between this and Laws 870 c 
if the passage is read carefully. 

t Cf. on 544 D, p. 240, note a. 
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of government without omitting any, and all customs 
and qualities of men.” ‘‘ Quite right,” he said. 

V. “ What, then, is the man that corresponds to 
this constitution ? _What is his origin and what his 
nature?” “I fancy,” Adeimantus said, ‘‘ that he 
comes rather close 2 to Glaucon here in point of con- 
tentiousness.’’ ‘“‘ Perhaps,” said I, “in that, but I 
do not think their natures are alike in the following 
respects.” “‘In what?” ‘“‘ He will have to be some- 
what self-willed ® and lacking in culture,° yet a lover 
of music and fond of listening? to talk and speeches, 
though by no means himself a rhetorician ; and to 
slaves such a one would be harsh,’ not scorning them 
as the really educated do, but he would be gentle 
with the freeborn and very submissive to officials, a 
lover of office and of honour,’ not basing his claim to 
office? on ability to speak or anything of that sort 
but on his exploits in war or preparation for war, and 
he would be a devotee of gymnastics and hunting.” ” 
“Why, yes,” he said, “ that is the spirit of that 
polity.” “And would not such a man be disdain- 
ful of wealth too in his youth, but the older he grew 
the more he would love it because of his partici- 
pation in the covetous nature and because his virtue 


i. p. 143, n. 3 he says that this implies slavery in the ideal 
state, in spite of 547 c. 

’ Cf. Lysias xix. 18. Lysias xxi. portrays a typical ġiňb- 
rymos. Cf. Phaedr. 256 c, Eurip. L.A. 527. He is a 
Xenophontic type. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 14. 10, Hiero 7. 3, 
Agesil. 10.4. Isoc. Antid. 141 and 226 uses the word in a 
good sense. Cf.“ Butif it be a sin to covet honour,” Shakes. 
Henry V. rv. iii. 28, 

9 Cf. the d&twuara of Laws 690 a, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a8 ff., 
1282 b 26, 1283-1284. 

_ + Cf. Arnold on the “ barbarians ” in Culture and Anarchy, 

pp. 78, 82, 84. 

t For the 400s of a state cf. Isoc. Nic. 31. 
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is not sincere and pure since it lacks the best 
guardian ? ” “ What guardian ? ” said Adeimantus. 
“ Reason,” said I, “ blended with culture,” which is 
the only indwelling preserver of virtue throughout 
life in the soul that possesses it.” ‘‘ Well said,” he 
replied. “‘This is the character,” I said, ‘‘ of the 
timocratic youth, resembling the city that bears his 
name.” “By all means.” “ His origin ° is somewhat on 
this wise: Sometimes he is the young son of a good 
father who lives in a badly governed state and avoids 
honours and office and law-suits and all such meddle- 
someness ° and is willing to forbear something of his 
rights? in order to escape trouble.” ‘‘ How does he 
originate ? ” he said. ‘ Why, when, to begin with,” 
I said, “ he hears his mother complaining f that her 
husband is not one of the rulers and for that reason 
she is slighted among the other women, and when she 
sees that her husband is not much concerned about 
money and does not fight and brawl in private law- 
suits and in the public assembly, but takes all such 
matters lightly, and when she observes that he is self- 


and 26, with Norlin’s note (Loeb). Cf. also Aristoph. 
Knights 261. 

4 éharrotcbat: cf. Thuc. i. 77. 1, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1198 b 
26-32, Pol. 1319 a 3. 

e For wpdypara éxew cf. 370 a, Gorg. 467 D, Alc. J. 119 B, 
Aristoph. Birds 1026, Wasps 1392. Cf. mpdyuara mapéxew, 
Rep. 505 a, 531 B, Theages 121 D, Herod. i. 155, Aristoph. 
Birds 931, Plutus 20, 102. 

’ Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 434 with some exaggeration 
says that this is the only woman character in Plato and is 
probably his mother, Perictione. Pohlenz, Gött. Gel. Anz. 
1921, p. 18, disagrees. For the complaints cf. Gerard, Four 
Years in Germany, p. 115 “ Now if a lawyer gets to be about 
forty years old and is not some kind of a Rat his wife begins 
to nag him...” 
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absorbed% in his thoughts and neither regards nor 
disregards her overmuch,? and in consequence of all 
this laments and tells the boy that his father is too 
slack © and no kind of a man, with all the other com- 
plaints with which women? nag? insuchcases.” “Many 
indeed,” said Adeimantus, “‘ and after their kind.’ ” 
“« You are aware, then,” said I, “ that the very house- 
slaves of such men, if they are loyal and friendly, 
privately say the same sort of things to the sons, and 
if they observe a debtor or any other wrongdoer whom 
the father does not prosecute, they urge the boy to 
punish all such when he grows to manhood and prove 
himself more of a man than his father, and when 
the lad goes out he hears and sees the same sort of 
thing. Men who mind their own affairs” in the city 
are spoken of as simpletons and are held in slight 
esteem, while meddlers whomind other people’s affairs 
are honoured and praised. Thenit is’ that the youth, 
hearing and seeing such things, and on the other hand 
listening to the words of his father, and with a near 
view of his pursuits contrasted with those of other 
men, is solicited by both, his father watering and 
fostering the growth of the rational principle?’ in his 
soul and the others the appetitive and the passionate*; 


! Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 167 8uo1a yàp roety åváykn TH púse. 
§ Erepa Toara: cf. on 488 B; also Gorg. 481 E, 482 a, 
= 514 D, Euthyd. 298 £, Protag. 326 a, Phaedo 58 D, 80 b, 
Symp. 201 E, etc. 

“s Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 B. 

îi róre ôń: cf. 551 a, 566 c, 330 E£, 573 a, 591 A, Phaedo 

85 a, 96 B and p, Polit. 272 E. Cf. also rér’ ñn, on 
565 c. 

i Cf. on 439 D, Vol. I. p. 397, note d. 

* For these three principles of the soul cf. on 435 a ff, 
439 D-E ff., 441 a. 
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and as he is not by nature of a bad disposition but has 
fallen into evil communications, under these two 
solicitations he comes to a compromise? and turns over 
the government in his soul ° to the intermediate prin- 
ciple of ambition and high spirit and becomes a man 
haughty of soul? and covetous of honour.” “ You 
have, I think, most exactly described his origin.” 
“ Then,” said I, “ we have our second polity and 
second type of man.” “ We have,” he said. 

VI. “ Shall we then, as Aeschylus’ would say, tell 
of another champion before another gate, or rather, 
in accordance with our plan,’ the city first? ” “ That, 
by all means,” he said. “The next polity, I be- 
lieve, would be oligarchy.” “ And what kind of a 
régime,” said he, ‘‘do you understand by oligarchy ?”’ 
“ That based on a property qualification ” said I, 
“ wherein the rich hold office and the poor man is 
excluded.” ‘‘I understand,” said he. ‘‘ Then, is 
not the first thing to speak of how democracy passes 
over into this ? ” “ Yes.” “ And truly,” said I,“ the 
manner of the change is plain even to the pro- 
verbial blind man.*”’ “ How so?” ‘ That treasure- 
house? which each possesses filled with gold destroys 
that polity ; for first they invent ways of expenditure 
for themselves and pervert the laws to this end, and 
neither they nor their wives obey them.” ‘ That is 
likely,” he said. ‘‘ And then, I take it, by observing 


* Cf. p. 255, note f. 

! Seven Against Thebes 451 dé &ddAov AdAats év widrats 
etAnx ora. 

' Cf. Laws 743 c, and Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 345. 

* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33, Isoc. Panath. 131, 
Laws 698 sB aliter. ° 

t Cf. 465 D, Soph. 241 D. 

1 Of. 548 a, 416 D, 
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and emulating one another they bring the majority 
of them to this way of thinking.” ‘‘ That is likely,” 
he said. “And so, as time goes on, and they advance 
in the pursuit of wealth, the more they hold that in 
honour the less they honour virtue. May not the 
opposition of wealth and virtue ® be conceived as if 
each lay in the scale ¢ of a balance inclining opposite 
ways?” “Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘So, when 
wealth is honoured in a state, and the wealthy, virtue 
and the good are less honoured.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 
“ And that which men at any time honour they 
practise,? and what is not honoured is neglected.” 
“It is so.” “Thus, finally, from being lovers of 
victory and lovers of honour they become lovers of 
gain-getting and of money, and they commend and 
admire the rich man and put him in office but despise 
the man who is poor.” ‘“‘Quiteso.” ‘‘ And is it not 
then that.they pass a law defining the limits ê of an 
oligarchical polity, prescribing’ a sum of money, a 
larger sum where it is more” of an oligarchy, where 
it is less a smaller, and proclaiming that no man shall 
hold office whose property does not come up to the 
required valuation ? ` And this law they either put 
through by force of arms, or without resorting to that 
they establish their government by terrorization.* 
Is not that the way of it?” “It is.” “The 

e dpov: cf. 551 c, Laws 714 c, 962 D, 739 D, 626 pz, 
Menex. 238 D, Polit. 293 E£, 296 5, 292 c, Lysis 209 c, 
Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 7, 1271 a 35, and Newman i. p. 220, 
Eth. Nic. 1138 b 23. Cf. also rédos Rhet. 1366 a 3. For 
the true criterion of office-holding see Laws 715 c-b and 
Isoc, xii, 131. For wealth as the criterion cf. Aristot. Pol. 
1273 a 37. 

! For raġáuevo cf. Vol. I. p. 310, note c, on 416 £. 

"s Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 13-14. 

A Cf. 557 a. 
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establishment then, one may say, is in this wise.” 
“ Yes,” he said; “ but what is the character of this 
constitution, and what are the defects that we said 
it had ? ” 

VII. “ To begin with,” said I,“ consider the nature 
of its constitutive and defining principle. Suppose 
men should appoint the pilots ¢ of ships in this way, by 
property qualification, and not allow ? a poor man to 
navigate, even if he were a better pilot.” ““ A sorry 
voyage they would make of it,? he said. “And is 
not the same true of any other form of rule?” “I 
think so.” “Except of a city,” said I, “ or does it 
hold for a city too ? ” “Most of all,” he said, “ by 
as much as that is the greatest and most difficult ° rule 
of all.” “Here, then, is one very great defect in 
oligarchy.” “So it appears.” “ Well, and is this 
a smaller one?” “What?” “That such a city 
should of necessity be not one,? but. two, a city of 
the rich and a city of the poor, dwelling together, 
and always plotting’? against one another.” “No, 
by Zeus,” said he, “it is not a bit smaller.” “ Nor, 
further, can we approve of this—the likelihood that 
they will not be able to wage war, because of the 
necessity of either arming and employing the multi- 
tude,’ and fearing them more than the enemy, or else, 
if they do not make use of them, of finding themselves 

3 For the idea that a city should be a unity cf. Laws 739 D 
and supra on 423 a-s. Cf. also 422 © with 417 a-s, Livy 
ii. 24 “ adeo duas ex una civitate discordia fecerat.” Aristot. 
Pol. 1316 b 7 comments ärorov 5é kal rò påvar dvo TóNeis elvat 
Thy dkvyapxXiKyy, movolwv kal mevýńTwWv . . . and tries to prove 
the point by his topical method. 

* Of. 417 B. 

’ For the idea that the rulers fear to arm the people cf. 


Thuc. iii. 27, Livy iii. 15 “consules et armare plebem et 
inermem pati timebant.” 
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on the field of battle, oligarchs indeed,” and rulers 
over afew. And to this must be added their reluc- 
tance to contribute money, because they are lovers 
of money.” ‘‘ No, indeed, that is not admirable.” 
" And what of the trait we found fault with long ago ° 
—the fact that in such a state the citizens are busy- 
bodies and jacks-of-all-trades, farmers, financiers 
and soldiers allinone ? Do you think that is right ? ” 
“ By no manner of means.” ‘‘ Consider now whether 
this polity is not the first that admits that which is the 
greatest of all such evils.” “ What?” “ The allow- 
ing a man to sell all his possessions, which another 
is permitted to acquire, and after selling them to go 
on living in the city, but as no part of it,4 neither a 
money-maker, nor a craftsman, nor a knight, nor 
a foot-soldier, but classified only as a pauper? and a 
dependent.” “‘ This is the first,” he said.. “ There 
certainly is no prohibition of that sort of thing in 
oligarchical states. Otherwise some of their citizens 
would not be excessively rich, and others out and 
out paupers.” “Right.” “ But observe this. When 
such a feliow was spending his wealth, was he then of 
any more use to the state in the matters of which we 
were speaking, or did he merely seem to belong to the 
ruling class, while in reality he was neither ruler nor 
helper in the state, but only a consumer of goods 7 ? ” 
" It is so,” he said; “ he only seemed, but was just 
a spendthrift.” “Shall we, then, say of him that as 


4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1326 a 20, Newman i. pp. 98 and 109. 
Cf. Leslie Stephen, Util. ii. 111 ‘‘A vast populace has 
grown up outside of the old order.” 7 

e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1266 b 13. 

’ éroluwy: “things ready at hand.” Cf. 573 a, Polyb. vi. 
(Teubner, vol. ii. p. 237); Horace Epist. i. 2. 27 “fruges 
consumere nati.” 
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the drone * springs up in the cell, a pest of the hive, 
so such a man grows up in his home, a pest of the 
state ?” “ By all means, Socrates,” he said. “ And 
has not God, Adeimantus, left the drones which have 
wings and fly stingless one and all, while of the drones 
here who travel afoot he has made some stingless but 
has armed others with terrible stings? And from the 
stingless finally issue beggars in old age,® but from 
those furnished with stings all that are denominated ° 
malefactors?’’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “It is 
plain, then,”’ said I, ‘‘ that wherever you see beggars 
in a city, there are somewhere in the neighbourhood 
concealed thieves and cutpurses and temple-robbers 
and similar artists in crime.” “ Clearly,” he said. 
“ Well, then, in oligarchical cities do you not see 
beggars?” “ Nearly all are such,” he said, “ except 
the ruling class.” ‘‘ Are we not to suppose, then, that 
there are also many criminals in them furnished with 
stings, whom the rulers by their surveillance forcibly 4 
restrain ? ” “ We must think so,” he said. “ And 
shall we not say that the presence of such citizens is 
the result of a defective culture and bad breeding 
and a wrong constitution of the state?” “We 
shall.” “ Well, at any rate such would be the char- 
acter of the oligarchical state, and these, or perhaps 
even more than these, would be the evils that afflict 
Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain and scourge, 


That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 
> Cf. 498 a, Laws 653 a; also the modern distinction be- 
tween defectives and delinquents. 
€ KéxAnvrats: cf. 344 B-C. 

4 Big is so closely connected with xaréxovow that the double 
dative is not felt to be awkward. But Adam takes émiedeig 
as an adverb. 
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it.” “Pretty nearly these,” he said. “ Then,” I said, 
“let us regard as disposed of the constitution called 
oligarchy, whose rulers are determined by a property 
qualification.*. And next we are to consider the man 
who resembles it—how he arises and what after that 
his character is.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. 

VIII. “ Is not the transition from that timocratic 
youth to the oligarchical type mostly on this wise ? ” 
“How?” “When ason born to the timocratic man at 
first emulates his father, and follows in his footsteps? ; 
and then sees him suddenly dashed,¢ as a ship on a 
reef,? against the state, and making complete wreck- 
age’ of both his possessions and himself—perhaps he 
has been a general, or has held some other important 
office, and has then been dragged into court by mis- 
chievous sycophants and put to death or banished? or 
outlawed and has lost all his property ” “Tt is 
likely,” he said. ‘‘ And the son, my friend, after seeing 
and suffering these things, and losing his property, 
grows timid, I fancy, and forthwith thrusts headlong? 
from his bosom’s throne” that principle of love of 
honour and that high spirit, and being humbled by 
poverty turns to the getting of money, and greedily ¢ 
and stingily and little by little by thrift and hard 


- » - dangerous rocks 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
’ For éxreodvra cf. 560 a, 5664. In Xen. An. vii. 5. 13 
it is used of shipwreck. Cf. éxBdddovres 488 c. 
* Cf. Herod. vii. 136. 
* Cf. Aesch. Ag. 983, Shakes. Romeo and Juliet v.i. 3: 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 


and supra 550 B. 
t For yNoxpws cf. on 488 A, Class. Phil. iv. p. 86 on Diog, 
L. iv. 59, Aelian, Epist. Rust. 18 yNicxpws Te kal Kar’ bAlyor, 
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work collects property. Do you not suppose that such 
a one will then establish on that throne the principle 
of appetite and avarice, and set it up as the great 
king in his soul, adorned with tiaras and collars of 
gold, and girt with the Persian sword?” “I do,” 
he said. “‘ And under this domination he will force 
the rational and high-spirited principles to crouch 
lowly to right and left % as slaves, and will allow the 
one to calculate and consider nothing but the ways of 
making more money from a little,®? and the other to 
admire and honour nothing but riches and rich men, 
and to take pride in nothing but the possession of 
wealth and whatever contributes to that ? ” “ There 
is no other transformation so swift and sure of the 
ambitious youth into the avaricious type.” ‘‘ Is this, 
then, our oligarchical man?” said I. ‘‘ He is de- 
veloped, at any rate, out of a man resembling the 
constitution from which the oligarchy sprang.” “ Let 
us see, then, whether he will have a like character.” 
“ Let us see.” 

IX. “ Would he not, in the first place, resemble 
it in prizing wealth above everything?” ‘“ Inevi- 
tably.” “ And also by being thrifty and laborious, 
satisfying only his own necessary ° appetites and 
desires and not providing for expenditure on other 
things, but subduing his other appetites as vain and 
unprofitable?” “By all means.” “He would be a 
squalid? fellow,” said I, “ looking for a surplus of 


p. 220: ** The Times obituary notice of Holloway (of the pills) 
will suffice. ‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands 
for success the devotion of the whole man, ”? ete. For the 
phrase oxoreiv oré0ev cf. Isoc. Areop. 83, Panegyr. 133-134 
sKomey €& Ov. 

° Cf. on 558 D, p. 291, note #. 

3 avxunpos: cf. Symp. 203 D. 
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profit? in everything, and a hoarder, the type the 
multitude approves.’ Would not this be the char- 
acter of the man who corresponds to such a polity ? ” 
“ I certainly think so,” he said. “ Property, at any 
rate,is the thing most esteemed by that state and that 
kind of man.” “ That, I take it,” said I, “‘ is because 
he has never turned his thoughts to true culture.” 
“ T think not,” he said, “‘ else he would not have made 
the blind ° one leader of his choir and first in honour.?” 
“ Well said,” I replied. ‘‘ But consider this. Shall 
we not say that owing to this lack of culture the appe- 
tites of the drone spring up in him, some the beggarly, 
others the rascally, but that they are forcibly re- 
strained by his general self-surveillance and self- 
controle?” “We shall indeed,” he said. “Do you 
know, then,” said I, “to what you must look to 
discern the rascalities of such men ? ?” “ To what? ” 
he said. “To guardianships of orphans’ and any 
such opportunities of doing injustice with impunity.” 
’ True.” “ And is it not apparent by this that in 
other dealings, where he enjoys the repute of a 
seeming just man, he by some better’ element in 
himself forcibly keeps down other evil desires dwelling 


e Plato distinctly refers to the blind god Wealth. Cf. 
Aristoph. Plutus, Eurip. fr. 773, Laws 631 c mdAodros ov 
tupdds which was often quoted. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 624, 
Otto, p. 60. 

4 Cf. Herod. iii. 34, vii. 107. 

e Cf. supra 552 E émimedela Bla. For &ddns cf. 368 B èx 
Tov &dXou Tov Yuerépou Tpdbtrov. 

f For the treatment of inferiors and weaker persons as a 
test of character cf. Laws 777 p-r, Hesiod, Works and Days, 
330, and Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 84-85, who, 
however, errs on the meaning of aiédés. For orphans cf. also 
Laws 926-928, 766 c, 877 c, 909 c-p. 

o” értetxed is here used generally, and not in its special sense 
of “‘ sweet reasonableness.” 
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within," not persuading them that it ‘is better not’ ® 
nor taming them by reason, but by compulsion and 
fear, trembling for his possessions generally.” 
“ Quite so,” he said. “ Yes, by Zeus,” said I, “ my 
friend. In most. of them, when there is occasion to 
spend the money of others, you will discover the 
existence of drone-like appetites.” “ Most emphati- 
cally.” “Such a man, then, would not be free from 
internal dissension. He would not be really one, but 
in some sort a double? man. Yet for the most part, 
his better desires would have the upper hand over the 
worse. “Itisso.’’ “And for this reason, I presume, 
such a man would be more seemly, more respectable, 
than many others; but the true virtue of a soul in 
unison and harmony ' with itself would escape him and 
dwell afar.” “I think so.” ‘ And again, the thrifty 
stingy man would be a feeble competitor personally 
in the city for any prize of victory or in any other 
honourable emulation. He is unwilling to spend 
money for fame and rivalries of that sort, and, fearing 
to awaken his prodigal desires and call them into 
alliance for the winning of the victory, he fights 
in true oligarchical * fashion with a small part of his 
resources and is defeated for the most part and—finds 
himself rich!” “Yes indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Have 
we any further doubt, then,” I said,“ as to the cor- 
oe and resemblance” between the thrift 
and money-making man and the oligarchical state?” 
“ None,” he said. 

X. “ We have next to consider, it seems. the origin 
the state. Cf. my “Idea of Justice,” Ethica’ Record, Jan. 
1890, pp. 188, 191, 195. 

4 46. he saves the cost of a determined fight. For the 


effect of surprise cf. on 544 c, p. 239, note f. 
® ouodtnti: cf. 576 c. 
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.-and nature of democracy,that we may next learn the 

character of that type of man and range him beside 
the others for our judgement.*”’ “‘ That would at least 
be a consistent procedure.” “Then,” said I, “ is not 
the transition from oligarchy to democracy effected 
in some such way as this—by the insatiate greed for 
that which it set before itself as the good,® the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible wealth ? ” ‘‘ In what 
way?’ “ Why, since its rulers owe their offices to 
their wealth, they are not willing to prohibit by law 
the prodigals who arise among the youth from spend- 
ing and wasting their substance. Their object is, by 
lending money on the property of such men, and buy- 
ing it in, to become still richer and more esteemed.” 
“ By all means.” “ And is it not at once apparent 
in a state that this honouring of wealth is incom- 
patible with a sober and temperate citizenship,° but 
that one or the other of these two ideals is inevitably 
neglected.” “ That is pretty clear,” he said. “ And 
such negligence and encouragement of licentiousness4 
in oligarchies not infrequently has reduced to poverty 
men of no ignoble quality.¢”’ “It surely has.” “And 
there they sit, I fancy, within the city, furnished with 
stings, that is, arms, some burdened with debt, others 
disfranchised, others both, hating and conspiring 
against the acquirers of their estates and the rest of 
the citizens, and eager for revolution.’”’ “‘ "Tis so.” 


¢ Ackermann, Das Christliche bei Plato, compares Luke 
xvi. 13 “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Cf. also 
Laws 742 D-E, 727 £ f., 831 c. 

4 dxodacralvey: cf. Gorg. 478 a, Phileb. 12 D. 

e Cf. Laws 832 a ovx dagvets. For the men reduced to 
poverty swelling the number of drones cf. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 
588-592, and Wilamowitz ad loc. 

’ Cf. Aristot, Pol. 1305 b 40-41, 1266 b 14. 
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“ But these money-makers with down-bent heads,’ 
pretending not even to see? them, but inserting the 
sting of their money ° into any of the remainder who 
do not resist, and harvesting from them in interest 
as it were a manifold progeny of the parent sum, 
foster the drone and pauper element in the state.” 
“ They do indeed multiply it,” he said. ‘‘ And they 
are not willing to quench the evil as it bursts into flame 
either by way of a law prohibiting a man from doing 
as he likes with his own,’ or in this way, by a second 
law that does away with such abuses.” ‘‘ What law?” 
" The law that is next best, and compels the citizens 
to pay heed to virtue.¢ For if a law commanded that 
most voluntary contracts’ shouldbe atthe contractor’s 
risk, the pursuit of wealth would be less shameless 
in the state and fewer of the evils of which we spoke 
just now would grow up there.” ‘“‘ Much fewer,” 
he said. ‘“‘ But as it is, and for all these reasons, this 
is the plight to which the rulers in the state reduce 
their subjects, and as for themselves and their off- 
_ Spring, do they not make the young spoiled 2 wantons 
averse to toil of body and mind, and too soft to stand 


their money.” tirpwoxovres suggests the poisonous sting, 
especially as Plato has been pre of hives and drones. 
For évévres cf. Eurip. Bacchae 851 évels . . . Núscav, ‘ im- 
planting madness.” In the second half of the sentence the 
figure is changed, the poison becoming the parent, i.e. the 
principal, which breeds interest, cf. 507 a, p. 96. 

3 Cf. on 552 a, Laws 922 2-923 a. 

e Cf. Protag. 327 D àvaykáčovoa dperfjs émipedciobar, Symp, 
185 B, and for émipedeicdat cf. What Plato Said, p. 464, on 
Apol. 29 D-E. 

f For refusing to enforce monetary contracts cf. Laws 
742 c, 849 £, 915 ©, and Newman ii. p. 254 on Aristot. 
Pol. 1263 b 21. 
= 9 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 483, on Laches 179 D, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 23, 
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up against pleasure and pain,* and mere idlers?” 
“ Surely.” “And do they not fasten upon them- 
selves the habit of neglect of everything except the 
making of money, and as complete an indifference to 
virtue as the paupers exhibit ? ” “ Little they care.’’ 
“ And when, thus conditioned, the rulers and the 
ruled are brought together on the march, in way- 
faring, or in some other common undertaking, either 
a religious festival, or a campaign, or as shipmates or 
fellow-soldiers or, for that matter, in actual battle, and 
observe one another, then the poor are not in the least 
scorned by the rich, but on the contrary, do you not 
suppose it often happens that when a lean, sinewy, 
sunburnt © pauper is stationed in battle beside a rich 
man bred in the shade, and burdened with superfluous 
flesh, and sees him panting and helpless‘—do you not 
suppose he will think that such fellows keep their 
wealth by the cowardice ° of the poor, and that when 
the latter are together in private, one will pass the 
word to another ‘our men are good for nothing ’?”’ 
“Nay, [know very well that they do,” saidhe. “ And 
just as an unhealthy body requires but a slight impulse’ 
from outside to fall into sickness, and sometimes, even 
without that, all the man is one internal war, in like 
manner does not the corresponding type of state need 
only a slight occasion,’ the one party bringing in” allies 
813-814 rý Povydv xaxavdpla, Phaedrus 248 B, Symp. 182 D, 
Crito 45 ©, Eurip. Androm. 967, Aristoph. Thesm. 868 77 
kopákwv movnpig. 

7 Cf. Soph. O.T. 961 ouixpa tradraia cwuar edvdfger porn, 
“a slight impulse puts aged bodies to sleep,” Demosth. 
Olynth. ii. 9 and 21. Cf. 544 E. 

s Cf. Polyb. vi. 57. Montaigne, apud Höffding, i. 30 
“ Like every other being each illness has its appointed time 


of development and close—interference is futile,” with Tim. 
89 B. h Of. Thuc. i. 3, ii. 68, iv. 64, Herod. ii. 108. 
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from an oligarchical state, or the other from a demo- 
cratic, to become diseased and wage war with itself, 
and sometimes even apart from any external im- 
pulse faction arises*?”’ “Most emphatically.” “And 
a democracy, I suppose, comes into being when the 
poor, winning the victory, put to death some of the 
other party, drive out? others, and grant the rest 
of the citizens an equal share ° in both citizenship 
and offices—and for the most part these offices are 
assigned by lot.4”?” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said,“ that is the 
constitution of democracy alike whether it is estab- 
lished by force of arms or by terrorism ° resulting in 
the withdrawal of one of the parties.” 

XI. “ What, then,” said I, “ is the manner of their 
life and what is the quality of such a constitution ? 
For it is plain that the man of this quality will turn 
out to be a democratic sort of man.” “Tt is plain,” 
he said. .“ To begin with, are they not free? and 
is not the city chock-full, of liberty and freedom 
of speech? and has not every man licence’ to 
do as he likes?” “So it is said,” he replied. 
` And where there is such licence, it is , obvious 
that everyone would arrange a plan? for leading his 


and c, 599 B, 617 c, Laws 919 D, Ale. I. 115 b, Crito 50 E, 
Isoc. Archid. 96, Peace 3. 

* But Isoc. Areop. 22-23 considers the lot undemo- 
cratic because it might result in the establishment in office 
of men with oligarchical sentiments. See Norlin ad loc. 
For the use of the lot in Plato cf. Laws 759 B, 757 £, 690 c, 
741 B-c, 856 D, 946 B, Rep. 460 a, 461 E. Cf. Apelt, p. 520. 

e Cf 551 8B. 

f éovola: ef. Isoc. xii. 181 rhv ò éfovclay & te BovrAerat Tis 
wovety eUdatnovlay. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. 
Doing as One Likes. 

7 karaskevý is a word of all work in Plato. Cf. 419 a, 
449 a, 455 a, Gorg. 455 £E, 477 B, ete. 
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own life in the way that pleases him.” ‘“‘ Obvious.” 
“ All sorts* and conditions of men, then, would 
arise in this polity more than in any other?” “ Of 
course.” “ Possibly,” said I, “this is the most 
beautiful of polities ; as a garment of many colours, 
embroidered with all kinds of hues, so this, decked 
and diversified with every type of character, would 
appear the most beautiful. And perhaps,’ I said, 
“many would judge it to be the most beautiful, like 
boys and women?” when they see bright-coloured 
things.” ‘“Yesindeed,” hesaid. ‘Yes,’ said I, “and 
it is the fit place, my good friend, in which to look for a 
constitution.” “‘ Why so?” “Because, owing to this 
licence, it includes all kinds, and it seems likely that 
anyone who wishes to organize a state, as we were just 
now doing, must find his way to a democratic city and 
select the model that pleases him, as if in a bazaar ° of 
constitutions, and after making his choice, establish 
his own.” “‘ Perhaps at any rate,’ he said, “ he 
would not be at a loss for patterns.” “And the 
freedom from all compulsion to hold office in such a 


è For the idea that women and children like many colours 
cf. Sappho’s admiration for Jason’s mantle mingled with all 
manner of colours (Lyr. Graec. i. 196). For the classing 
together of women and boys cf. Laws 658 pv, Shakes. As 
You Like It, 111. ii. 435 “ As boys and women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour,” Faguet, Nineteenth Century 
“ Lamartine a été infiniment aimé des adolescents sérieux et 
des femmes distinguées.” 

c Cf. Plutarch, Dion 53. Burke says ‘‘A republic, as 
an ancient philosopher has observed, is no one species of 
government, but a magazine of every species.” Cf. Laws 
789 B for an illustration of the point. Filmer, Patriarcha, 
misquotes this, saying “The Athenians sold justice . . ., 
= which made Plato call a popular estate a fair where every- 
thing is to be sold.”’ 
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city, even if you are qualified,” or again, to submit to 
rule, unless you please, or to make war when the rest 
are at war,’ or to keep the peace when the others do 
so, unless you desire peace ; and again, the liberty, in 
defiance of any law that forbids you, to hold office and 
sit on juries none the less, if it occurs to you to do so, 
is not all that a heavenly and delicious entertainment ° 
for the time being ? ” “ Perhaps,” he said, “‘ for so 
long.” “ And is not the placability 4 of some convicted 
criminals exquisite? ? Or have you never seen in 
such a state men condemned to death or exile who 
none the less stay on, and go to and fro among 
the people, and as if no one saw or heeded him, the 
man slips in and out’ like a revenant9?” “Yes, 
many, he said. ‘‘ And the tolerance of demo- 
cracy, its superiority * to all our meticulous require- 
ments, its disdain for our solemn? pronouncements 4 
made when we were founding our city, that except 
in the casé of transcendent * natural gifts no one could 
ever become a good man unless from childhood his 
play and all his pursuits were concerned with things 
Tt kal mpĝov év rots Néyors, Here the word mpgérzns is ironically | 
transferred to the criminal himself. 

e koup: cf. 376 a, Theaet. 171 a. 

’ For repwoore? cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 6, Aristoph. Plut. 
121, 494, Peace 762. 

* His being unnoticed accords better with the rendering 
“spirit,” “one returned from the dead” (a perfectly 
possible meaning for jjpws. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 435 
translates “ Geist”) than with that of a hero returning from 
the wars. Cf. Adam ad loc. 

h For 006’ ómworioðv cpixpodroyla cf. on 532 B ere douvauta. 

* cepvúvovres here has an ironical or colloquial tone— 
“high-brow,” “ top-lofty.”’ 

3 Cf. 401 s-c, 374 c and on 467 a, Laws 643 pB, Delacroix, 
Psychologie de lart, p. 46. 

E For brepBeBrnudevy cf. Laws 719 D, Eurip. Alcest. 153. 
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fair and good,—how superbly ¢it tramples under foot 
all such ideals, caring nothing from what practices ® 
and way of life a man turns to politics, but honouring 
him if only he says that he loves the people! ¢” 
“It is a noble? polity, indeed!” he said. ‘‘ These 
and qualities akin to these democracy would exhibit, 
and it would, it seems, be a delightful¢é form of 
government, anarchic and motley, assigning a kind 
of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals 
alike!” ” “Yes,” he said, “ everybody knows that.” 

XII. “ Observe, then, the corresponding private 
character. Or must we first, as in the case of the 
polity, consider the origin of the type?” ‘ Yes,” 
he said. “Is not this, then, the way of it? Our 
thrifty” oligarchical man would have a son bred in 
his father’s ways.” “Why not?” “ And he, too, 
would control by force all his appetites for pleasure 
that are wasters and not winners of wealth, those 
which are denominated unnecessary.” ‘“‘ Obviously.” 
‘ And in order not to argue in the dark, shall we first 
define” our distinction between necessary and un- 
necessary appetites?” “Let us do so.” “Well, 


e noetas ef. Isoc. vii. 70 of good government, rots xpwuévois 
nolous. 

! Cf. What Plato Said, p. 634, on Laws 744 B-c, and ibid. 
p. 508 on Gorg. 508 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1131 a 23-24, New- 
man, i. p. 248, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2. 18. 

¢ Cf. 572 c, Theogn. 915 f., Anth. Pal. x. 41, Democr. 
fr. 227 and 228, Diels ii. p. 106, and Epicharm. fr. 45, 
Diels i. p. 126. 

^ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 190 8, and p. 551, 
on Phaedr. 237 £. 

t Cf. 554 a, 571 B, Phaedo 64 p-r, Philed. 62 £, Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1147 b 29. The Epicureans made much of this 
distinction. Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 13. 45, Tusc. v. 33, 93, 
Porphyry, -De abst. i. 49. Ath. xii. 511 quotes this passage 
and says it anticipates the Epicureans. 
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then, desires that we cannot divert or suppress may 
be properly called necessary, and likewise those 
whose satisfaction is beneficial to us, may they not? 
For our nature compels us to seek their satisfaction. 
Is not that So?” “ Most assuredly.” ‘‘ Then we 
shall rightly use the word ‘necessary’ of them?” 
“ Rightly.” ‘‘ And what of the desires from which a 
man could free himself by discipline from youth up, 
and whose presence in the soul does no good and in 
some cases harm? Should we not fairly call all such 
unnecessary?” ‘‘ Fairly indeed.” “ Let us select 
an example of either kind, so that we may apprehend 
the type.*”” “Let us do so.” “ Would not the 
desire of eating to keep in health and condition and 
the appetite for mere bread and relishes? be neces- 
sary?” “I think so.” “The appetite for bread 
is necessary in both respects, in that it is beneficial 
and in that if it fails we die.” “Yes.” “ And the 
desire for relishes, so far as it conduces to fitness ? ” 
“ By all means.” ‘‘ And should we not rightly pro- 
nounce unnecessary the appetite that exceeds these 
and seeks other varieties of food, and that by cor- 
rection ° and training from youth up can be got rid 
of in most cases and is harmful to the body and a 
hindrance to the soul’s attainment of intelligence and 
sobriety?” “Nay, most rightly.” “And may we not 
call the one group the spendthrift desires and the 
other the profitable,4 because they help production? ” 
“ Surely.” “ And we shall say the same of sexual 
and other appetites ?” ‘‘ The same.” `“ And were 

a Or “grasp them in outline.” 

> For dyov cf. on 372 c, Vol. I. p. 158, note a. 
© For xodafouévyn cf. 571 B, Gorg. 505 B, 491 E, 507 D. 
For the thought cf. also supra 519 A-B. 

3 Lit. “money-making.” Cf. 558 p, 
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we not saying that the man whom we nicknamed the 
drone is the man who teems ° with such pleasures and 
appetites, and who is governed by his unnecessary 
desires, while the one who is ruled by his necessary 
appetites is the thrifty oligarchical man?” “ Why, 
surely.” 

XIII. “ To return, then,” said I, “‘ we have to tell 
how the democratic man develops from the olig- 
archical type. I think it is usually in this way.” 
“How?” “ When a youth, bred in the illiberal and 
niggardly fashion that we were describing, gets a taste 
of the honey of the drones and associates with fierce? 
and cunning creatures who know how to purvey 
pleasures of every kind and variety ° and condition, 
there you must doubtless conceive is the beginning of 
the transformation of the oligarchy in his soul into 
democracy.” ‘‘ Quite inevitably,” he said. “ May 
we not say. that just as the revolution in the city was 
brought about by the aid of an alliance from outside, 
coming to the support of the similar and correspond- 
ing party in the state, so the youth is revolutionized 
when a like and kindred? group of appetites from out- 
side comes to the aid of one of the parties in his soul?” 
“ By all means,’ he said. “ And if, I take it, a 
counter-alliance ® comes to the rescue of the olig- 
archical part of his soul, either it may be from his 
father or from his other kin, who admonish and re- 
proach him, then there arises faction’ and counter- 


¢ Cf. on 557 c, p. 286, note a. 

a Cf. 554 D. 

e For the metaphor cf. Xen. Mem. 1.2. 24 éduvdc@nv éexelvy 
ypwuévw cuupayw Tov ph xartov émriduuav xKparetv, “the 
[Critias and Alcibiades] found in him [Socrates] an ally who 
gave them strength to conquer their evil passions.” (Loeb tr.) 

! Cf. supra on 554 D, p. 276, note c. 
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faction and internal strife in the man with himself.” 
“ Surely.” ‘* And sometimes, I suppose, the demo- 
cratic element retires before the oligarchical, some 
of its appetites having been destroyed and others? 
expelled, and a sense of awe and reverence grows 
up in the young man’s soul and order is restored.” 
“ That sometimes happens,” he said. “ And some- 
times, again, another brood of desires akin to those 
expelled are stealthily nurtured to take their place, 
owing to the father’s ignorance of true education, 
and wax numerous and strong.” “ Yes, that is wont 
to be the way of it.” “‘ And they tug and pull back 
to the same associations and in secret intercourse 
engender a multitude.” “ Yes indeed.” “ And in 
the end, I suppose, they seize the citadel? of the young 
man’s soul, finding it empty and unoccupied by 
studies and honourable pursuits and true discourses, 
which are the best watchmen and guardians ¢ in the 
minds of men who are dear to the gods.” “ Much 
the best,” he said. ‘“‘ And then false and braggart 
words ¢ and opinions charge up the height and take 
their place and occupy that part of such a youth.” 
“ They do indeed.” ‘‘ And then he returns, does he 
not, to those Lotus-eaters ° and without disguise lives 
openly with them. And if any support f comes from 
his kin to the thrifty element in his soul, those brag- 
gart discourses close the gates of the royal fortress 
within him and refuse admission to the auxiliary 
force itself, and will not grant audience as to envoys 


classes of people; cf. Rep. 415 D ynyevets, Theaet. 181 a 
péovras, Soph. 248 a eld@v gdidous, Phileb. 44 E Tots dvcyepéow. 
So Arnold in Culture and Anarchy uses Populace, Philistines, 
Barbarians, Friends of Culture, etc., Friends of Physical 
Science, Lit. and Dogma, p. 3. 

f BonGevas ef. Aristot. De an. 404 a 12. 
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to the words of older friends in private life. And 
they themselves prevail in the conflict, and naming 
reverence and awe ‘folly ’* thrust it forth, a dis- 
honoured fugitive. And temperance they call ‘want 
of manhood ’ and banish it with contumely, and they 
teach that moderation and orderly expenditure are 
‘rusticity ’ and ‘illiberality, and they combine with a 
gang of unprofitable and harmful appetites to drive 
them over the border.” ” “They doindeed.” “And 
when they have emptied and purged® of all these 
the soul of the youth that they have thus possessed? 
and occupied, and whom they are initiating with 
these magnificent and costly rites,’ they proceed to 
lead home from exile insolence and: anarchy and 
prodigality and shamelessness,resplendent/ in a great 
attendant choir and crowned with garlands, and in 
celebration of their praises they euphemistically de- 
nominate insolence ‘good breeding,’ licence ‘liberty,’ 
prodigality ‘magnificence, and shamelessness ‘manly 
spirit.’ And is it not in some such way as this,” said 
J, “ that in his youth the transformation takes place 
from the restriction to necessary desires in his educa- 
tion to the liberation and release of his unnecessary 
and harmful desires?” ‘“‘ Yes, your description is 
most vivid,” said he. ‘‘ Then, in his subsequent life, 

b brepopifovcr: cf. Laws 855 c brepopiay pvyáða, 866 D. 

e Cf. 567 c and 573 B, where the word is also used ironi- 
cally, and Laws 735, Polit. 293 D, Soph. 226 D. 

4 xaréxoua: is used of divine “‘ possession ” or inspiration 
in Phaedr. 244 £, lon 533 £, 536 B, etc., Xen. Symp. 1. 10. 

¢ Plato frequently employs the language of the mysteries 
for literary effect. Cf. Gorg. 497 c, Symp. 210 a and 218 B, 
Theaet. 155 ©-156 a, Laws 666 B, 870 p-r, Phaedr. 250 B-C, 
249 c, Phaedo 81 a, 69 c, Rep. 378 a, etc., and Thompson 


on Meno 76 E. 
! Cf. Eurip. fr. 628. 5 (Nauck), Soph. El. 1130. 
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I take it, such a one expends money and toil and time 
no more on his necessary than on his unnecessary 
pleasures. But if it is his good fortune that the 
period of storm and stress does not last too long, and 
as he grows older the fiercest tumult within him 
passes, and he receives back a part of the banished 
elements and does not abandon himself altogether 
to the invasion of the others, then he establishes and 
maintains all his pleasures on a footing of equality, 
forsooth,” and so lives turning over the guard-house ® 
of his soul to each as it happens along until it is sated, 
as if it had drawn the lot for that office, and then in 
turn to another, disdaining none but fostering them 
all equally.” “Quite so.” “And he does not accept 
or admit into the guard-house the words of truth 
when anyone tells him that some pleasures arise 
from honourable and good desires, and others from 
those that are base, and that we ought to practise 
and esteem the one and control and subdue the 
others; but he shakes his head? at all such admoni- 
tions and avers that they are all alike and to be 
equally esteemed.” “Such is indeed his state of 
mind and his conduct.” “ And does he not,” said I, 
“also live out his life in this fashion, day by day in- 
dulging the appetite of the day, now wine-bibbing 
and abandoning himself to the lascivious pleasing of 
the flute 7 and again drinking only water and dieting ; 


istic negative gesture among Greeks. In Aristoph. Acharn. 
115 the supposed Persians give themselves away by nodding 
assent and dissent in Hellenic style, as Dicaeopolis says. 

7 For the word xaravAovpevos cf. 411 a, Laws 790 £, Lucian, 
Bis acc. 17, and for the passive Eur. Z.T. 367. Cf. also 
Philetaerus, Philaulus, fr. 18, Kock ii. p. 235, Eur. fr. 187. 
3 pornaiat Ò habels rovr’ dei Onpeverar. For the type cf. Theo- 
phrastus, Char. 11, Aristoph. Wasps 1475 ff. 
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and at one time exercising his body, and sometimes 
idling and neglecting all things, and at another time 
seeming to occupy himself with philosophy. And 
frequently he goes in for politics and bounces up * and 
says and does whatever enters his head.» And if 
military men excite his emulation, thither he rushes, 
and if moneyed men, to that he turns, and there is no 
order or compulsion in his existence, but he calls this 
life of his the life of pleasure and freedom and happi- 
ness and cleaves to it to the end.” “That is a perfect 
description,” he said, “ of a devotee of equality.” 
“ I certainly think,” said I, ‘‘ that he is a manifold ¢ 
man stuffed with most excellent differences, and that 
like that city ĉ he is the fair and many-coloured one 
whom many a man and woman would count fortunate 
in his life, as containing within himself the greatest 
number of patterns of constitutions and qualities.” 
“Yes, that is so,” he said. ‘‘Shall we definitely 
assert, then, that such a man is to be ranged with 
democracy and would properly be designated as 
democratic?” “ Let that be his place,” he said. 
XIV. “ And now,” said I, ‘‘ the fairest ¢ polity and 
the fairest man remain for us to describe, the tyranny 
and the tyrant.” ‘ Certainly,” he said. ‘‘ Come 
then, tell me, dear friend, how tyranny arises.’ That 
t is an outgrowth of democracy is fairly plain.” 
‘Yes, plain.” ‘Is it, then, in a sense, in the same 


f ris Tpórmos . . . ylyvera: is a mixture of two expressions 
hat need not be pressed. Cf. Meno 96 b, Epist. vii. 
24 B. A. G. Laird, in Class. Phil., 1918, pp. 89-90 thinks 
t means “ What rpóros (of the many rpéra in a democracy) 
levelops into a rpóros of tyranny; for that tyranny is a 
-ransformation of democracy is fairly evident.” “That would 
be a recognition of what Aristotle says previous thinkers 
overlooked in their classification of polities, 
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way in which democracy arises out of oligarchy that 
tyranny arises from democracy ? ” ‘‘ How is that ? ” 
“ The good that they proposed to themselves* and that 
was the cause of the establishment of oligarchy—it 
was wealth, was it not?” “Yes.” “ Well, then, the 
insatiate lust for wealth and the neglect of everything 
else for the sake of money-making was the cause of 
its undoing.” ‘True,’ he said. ‘‘ And is not the 
avidity of democracy for that which is its definition and 
criterion of good the thing which dissolves it © too? ” 
“ What do you say its criterion tobe?” “ Liberty,@” 
I replied; “ for you may hear it said that this is best 
managed in a democratic city, and for this reason that 
is the only city in which a man of free spirit will care 
to live.” “ Why, yes,” he replied, “ you hear that 
saying everywhere.” “‘ Then, as I was about to 
observe,’ is it not the excess and greed of this and the 
neglect of all other things that revolutionizes this con- 
stitution too and prepares the way for the necessity of 
a dictatorship ? ” “ How ? ™ he said. “ Why, when a 
democratic city athirst for liberty gets bad cupbearers 
for its leaders? and is intoxicated by drinking too deep 
of that unmixed wine, and then, if its so-called 
governors are not extremely mild and gentle with it 


i of English life and politics is the assertion of personal 
iberty.”’ 

e Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 29 says life would be impossible in 
Plato’s Republic. 

tna... épav: cf. 449 a, Theaet. 180 c. 

e Or “ protectors,” ‘‘ tribunes,” rpocrarotvrwy. Cf. infra 
on 565 c, p. 318, note d. 

h Cf. Livy xxxix. 26 “velut ex diutina siti nimis avide 
meram haurientes libertatem,” Seneca, De benefic. i. 10 
“ male dispensata libertas,” Taine, Letter, Jan. 2, 1867 
“nous avons proclamé et appliqué légalité .. . C’est un 
vin pur et généreux; mais nous avons bu trop du nôtre.” 
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and do not dispense the liberty unstintedly, it chastises 
them and accuses them of being accursed ¢ oligarchs.®” 
“ Yes, that is what they do,” he replied. ‘‘ But those 
who obey the rulers,” I said, “it reviles as willing 
slaves ° and men of naught, but it commends and 
honours in public and private rulers who resemble 
subjects and subjects who are like rulers. Is it not 
inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty 
should go to all lengths?” “ Of course.” “ And 
this anarchical temper,” said I, ‘‘ my friend, must 
penetrate into private homes and finally enter into 
the very animals.” “Just what do we mean by 
that?’ hesaid. “ Why,” I said, ‘ the father habitu- 
ally tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his 
sons, and the son likens himself to the father and 
feels no awe or fear of his parents,’ so that he may be 
forsooth a free man.” And the resident alien feels him- 
self equal to the citizen and the citizen to him, and the 
foreigner likewise.” “ Yes, these things do happen,” 
he said. “‘ They do,” said I, ‘‘ and such other trifles 
as these. The teacher in such case fears and fawns 


” A common conservative complaint. Cf. Isoc. Areop. 49, 
Aristoph. Clouds, 998, 1321 ff., Xen. Rep. Ath. 1.10, Mem. 
ii. 5. 15; Newman i. pp. 174 and 339-340. Cf. also Renan, 
Souvenirs, xviii.-xx., on American vulgarity and liberty ; 
Harold Lasswell, quoting Bryce, “ Modern Democracies,” 
in Methods of Social Science, ed. by Stuart A. Rice, p. 376: 
“The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished the 
respect children owe to parents, and the young to the old. 
This was noted by Plato in Athens. But surely the family 
relations depend much more on the social, structural and 
religious ideas of a race than on forms of government”; 
Whitman, ‘‘ Where the men and women think lightly of the 
laws . . . where children are taught to be laws to themselves 
. . . there the great city stands.” 

* For the ironical iva 54 cf. on 561 B. Cf. Laws 962 E 
ékevbepov 64, Meno 86 pv and Aristoph. Clouds 1414. 
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upon the pupils, and the pupils pay no heed to the 
teacher or to their overseers either. And in general 
the young ape their elders and vie with them in 
speech and action, while the old, accommodating * 
themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry è and 
graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may 
be thought disagreeable and authoritative.” “ By all 
means,” he said. “ And the climax of popular liberty, 
my friend,” I said, “is attained in such a city when the 
purchased slaves, male and female, are no less free °¢ 
than the owners who paid for them. And I almost 
forgot to mention the spirit of freedom and equal 
rights in the relation of men to women and women to 
men.” ‘Shall we not, then,” said he, “ in Aeschylean 
phrase,? say ‘ whatever rises to our lips’?”’ “ Cer- 
tainly,” I said, “ so I will. Without experience of it 
no one would believe how much freer the very beasts ° 
subject to men are in such a city than elsewhere. The 
dogs literally verify the adage’ and ‘ like their mis- 
tresses become.’ And likewise the horses and asses 
are wont to hold on their way with the utmost free- 
dom and dignity, bumping into everyone who meets 
them and who does not step aside.” And so all things 


e Cf. 562 £, Julian, Misopogon, 355 B. . . méxpt Tov drwy 
éoriv éNevOepia wap avrots kal Twv Kapnrdwy; dyovol rot kal 
rauras ol picOwrol dia THY oroðv WaTwep Tas vUudas, “.. « 
what great independence exists among the citizens, even 
down to the very asses and camels? ‘The men who hire them 
out lead even these animals through the porticoes as though 
they were brides.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
Teubner, p. 22, § 23 uéxpi kal r&v adéywr Spwv Suxvetro aùroÎ 
N vovGérnots. 

J Otto, p. 119. Cf. “ Like mistress, like maid.” | 

9 Eurip. Jon 635-637 mentions being jostled off the street 
oy a worse person as one of the indignities of Athenian city 
ite. 
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everywhere are just bursting with the spirit of 
liberty.2”’ “Itis my own dream? you are telling me,” 
he said; “ for it often happens to me when I go to 
the country.” ‘‘ And do you note that the sum total 
of all these items when footed up is that they render 
the souls of the citizens so sensitive ° that they chafe 
at the slightest suggestion of servitude 4 and will not 
endure it? For you are aware that they finally pay 
no heed even to the laws? written or unwritten,’ so 
that forsooth they may have no master anywhere 
over them.” “ I know it very well,” said he. 

XV. “ This, then, my friend,” said I, “‘ is the fine 
and vigorous root from which tyranny grows, in my 
opinion.” ‘“* Vigorous indeed,” he said; “ but what 
next?” “The same malady,” I said, “ that, arising 
in oligarchy, destroyed it, this more widely diffused 
and more violent as a result of this licence, enslaves 
democracy. And in truth, any excess is wont to 

In Gorg. 484 a Callicles sneers at equality from the point 
of view of the superman. Cf. also on 558 c, p. 291, note f; 
Hobbes, Leviathan xxi.. and Theopompus’s account of 
democracy in Byzantium, fr. 65. Similar phenomena 
may be observed in an American city street or Pullman 
club car. 

> Cf. Callimachus, Anth. Pal. vi. 310, and xii. 148 uh Adve 
e e » TOUmdY Svetpoy euol, Cic. Att. vi. 9. 3, Lucian, Somnium 
seu Gallus T owep yàp Totpdy évúrviov iddv, Tennyson, 
“Lucretius ” : “ That was mine, my dream, I knew it.” 

e This sensitiveness, on which Grote remarks with approval, 
is characteristic of present-day American democracy. Cf. 
also Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 51 “ And so if he is 
stopped from making Hyde Park a bear garden or the 
streets impassable he says he is being butchered by the 
aristocracy.” 

¢ Of. Gorg. 491 € dovAciwy drwodv, Laws 890 a. 

e Cf. Laws 701 B vópwv Snrety wh bryxdors elvai. 

f For unwritten law cf. What Plato Said, p. 637, on Laws 
793 ae 
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bring about a corresponding reaction? to the opposite 
in the seasons, in plants, in animal bodies,’ and most 
especially in political societies.” “Probably,” he said. 
“ And so the probable outcome of too much freedom 
is only too much slavery in the individual and the 
state. “Yes, that is probable.” “Probably, then, 
tyranny develops out of no other constitution’ than 
democracy—from the height of liberty, I take it, the 
fiercest extreme of servitude.” ‘“‘ Thatis reasonable,” 
he said. ‘‘ That, however, I believe, was not your 
question,’ but what identical? malady arising in demo- 
cracy as well as in oligarchy enslaves it?” “You say 
truly,” he replied. “ That then,” [ said, ‘ was what I 
had in mind, the class of idle and spendthrift men, 
the most enterprising and vigorous portion being 
leaders and the less manly spirits followers. We were 
likening them to drones,’ some equipped with stings 
and others stingless.” “And rightly too,” he said. 
“ These two kinds, then,” I said, ‘‘ when they arise 
in any state, create a disturbance like that produced 
in the body’ by phlegm and gall. And so a good 


physician and lawgiver must be on his guard from afar 


polarity. Emile Faguet says that this law of reaction is the 
only one in which he believes in literary criticism. 

> For the generalization cf. Symp. 188 a-s. 

e Cf. 565 D. The slight exaggeration of the expression is 
solemnly treated by Apelt as a case of logical false con- 
version in Plato. 

* Plato keeps to the point. Cf. on 531 c, p. 193, note i. 

e raurév implies the concept. Cf. Parmen. 130 D, Phileb. 
34 E£, 13 B, Soph. 253 D. Cf. also Tim. 83c, Meno 72 c, 
Rep. 339 a. 

Cf. 555 D-E. 

° Cf. the parallel of soul and body in 444 c f., Soph. 227 £, 
Crito 47 p f., Gorg. 504 B-c, 505 B, 518 a, 524 D. 

For pħéyua cf. Tim, 83 ç, 85 a-B, 
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against the two kinds, like a prudent apiarist, first and 
chiefly * to prevent their springing up, but if they do 
arise to have them as quickly as may be cut out, cells 
and all.” “ Yes, by Zeus,” he said, “ by all means.” 
“Then let us take it in this way,” I said, “so that 
we may contemplate our purpose more distinctly.°” 
“How?” “ Let us in our theory make a tripartite ° 
division of the democratic state, which is in fact its 
structure. One such class, as we have described, grows 
up in it because of the licence, no less than in the 
oligarchic state.” ‘“‘Thatisso.” ‘But it is far fiercer 
in this state than in that.” ‘‘How so?” “‘There, be- 
cause it is not held in honour, but is kept out of office, 
it is not exercised and does not grow vigorous. But 
in a democracy this is the dominating class, with rare 
exceptions, and the fiercest part of it makes speeches 
and transacts business, and the remainder swarms 
and settles about the speaker’s stand and keeps up a 
buzzing ® and tolerates¢ no dissent, so that everything 
with slight exceptions is administered by that class 
in sucha state.” “‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘“‘ And so from 
time to time there emerges or is secreted from the 
multitude another group of this sort.” “‘ What sort?” 
he said. “‘ When all are pursuing wealth the most 
orderly and thrifty natures for the most part become 
the richest.” “ It is likely.” ‘‘ Then they are the 
most abundant supply of honey for the drones, and 
it is the easiest to extract.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, 
“ how could one squeeze it out of those who have 


over the Sophist, because Plato is no longer limited to a 
bipartite division. 4 Cf. 573 a. 

* dvéxerac: ef. Isoc. viii. 14 87t Snuoxparias obons oùk ~ore 
wappnola, etc. For the word cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 305 ovx 
dvacxijoopat, Wasps 1337. 

7 For BXirrera: cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 794. 
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little?” “The capitalistic class is, I take it, the name 
by which they are designated—the pasture of the 
drones.” “‘ Pretty much so,” he said. 

XVI. “ And the third class,’ composing the 
‘people,’ would comprise all quiet ° cultivators of their 
own farms 4 who possess little property. This is the 
largest and most potent group in a democracy when 
it meets in assembly.” “‘ Yes, it is,” he said, ‘‘ but it 
will not often do that,¢ unless it gets a share of the 
honey.” ‘“‘ Well, does it not always share,” I said,“ to 
the extent that the men at the head find it possible, in 
distributing 7 to the people what they take from the 
well-to-do,’ to keep the lion’s share for themselves? ?” 
“Why, yes,” he said, “it shares in that sense. 
< And so, I suppose, those who are thus plundered 
are compelled to defend themselves by speeches in 
the assembly and any action in their power.” ‘Of 
course.” ‘‘ And thereupon the charge is brought 
against them by the other party, though they may 
have no revolutionary designs, that they are plotting 
against the people, and it is said that they are 
oligarchs.” “Surely.” “ And then finally, when 
they see the people, not of its own will’ but through 
Peace 131, Dem. De cor. 105 ff., on his triarchic law; and 
also Eurip. Here. Fur. 588-592, Shakes. Richard II. r. iv. 49 f.: 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 


ry 


they shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. 


Cf. Inge, More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, p. 13. 

* Cf. Aristoph. Knights 717-718, 1219-1223, and Achilles 
in Jl. ix. 363. 

‘ie. reactionaries. Cf. supra on 562 D, p. 306, note b, 
Aeschines iii. 168, and 566 c oóðņuos. The whole passage 
perhaps illustrates the “ disharmony ” between Plato’s upper- 
class sympathies and his liberal philosophy. 

_ 4 So the Attic orators frequently say that a popular jury 

was deceived. Cf. also Aristoph. Acharn. 515-516. 
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misapprehension,* and being misled by the calum- 
niators, attempting to wrong them, why then,’ 
whether they wish it or not,¢ they become in very 
deed oligarchs, not willingly, but this evil too is en- 
gendered by those drones which sting them.” ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely.” “ And then there ensue impeachments and 
judgements and lawsuits on either side.” “ Yes, 
indeed.” “‘ And is it not always the way of a demos 
to put forward one man as its special champion and 
protector% and cherish and magnify him?” “ Yes, 
it is.” ““ This, then, is plain,” said I, “that when a 
tyrant arises he sprouts from a protectorate root ê and 
from nothing else.” “Very plain.” “What, then, 
is the starting-point of the transformation of a pro- 
tector into a tyrant? Is it not obviously when the 
protector’s acts begin to reproduce the legend that 
is told of the shrine of Lycaean Zeus in Arcadia’ ? ” 
“ What‘is that ? ” he said. “ The story goes that he 
who tastes of the one bit of human entrails minced 
up with those of other victims is inevitably trans- 
formed into a wolf. ‘Have you not heard the tale?” 
“I have.” “ And is it not true that in like manner 
a leader of the people who, getting control of a docile 
mob,’ does not withhold his hand from the shedding of 


The implications of this passage contradict the theory that 
the oligarchy is nearer the ideal than the democracy. But 
Plato is thinking of Athens and not of his own scheme. 
Cf. supra Introd. pp. xlv-xlvi. 

* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1310 b 14 of wdcioroe rv Tupávvwv 
yeyovacw k dnuayuryar, etc., ibid. 1304 b 20 ff. 

7 Cf. Frazer on Pausanias viii. 2 (vol. iv. p. 189) and Cook’s 
Zeus, vol. i. p. 70. The archaic religious rhetoric of what 
follows testifies to the intensity of Plato’s feeling. Cf. the 
language of the Laws on homicide, 865 ff. 

” Note the difference of tone from 502 B. Cf. Phaedr. 
260 c. 
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tribal blood,’ but by the customary unjust accusations 
brings a citizen into court and assassinates him, 
blotting out’ a human life, and with unhallowed tongue 
and lips that have tasted kindred blood, banishes and 
slays and hints at the abolition of debts and the 
partition of lands*—is it not theinevitable consequence 
and a decree of fate? that such a one be either slain 
by his enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed 
from a man into a wolf?” “ It is quite inevitable,” 
he said. “ He itis,’ I said, ‘‘ who becomes the leader 
of faction against the possessors of property.¢”’ “Yes, 
he.” “ May it not happen that he is driven into 
exile and, being restored in defiance of his enemies, 
returns a finished tyrant ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And 
if they are unable to expel him or bring about his 
death by calumniating him to the people, they plot 
to assassinate him by stealth.” “ That is certainly 
wont to happen,” said he. “ And thereupon those who 
have reached this stage devise that famous petition! 
of the tyrant—to ask from the people a bodyguard 
to make their city safe? for the friend of democracy.” 
~ They do indeed,” he said. “ And the people 
grant it, I suppose, fearing for him but unconcerned 
for themselves.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed.” ‘‘ And when he 
sees this, the man who has wealth and with his wealth 


politiques d’Isocrate, p. 150, who refers to Andoc. De myst. 
88, Plato, Laws 684, Demosth. Against Timocr. 149 (heliastic 
oath), Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, 1317, the oath 
at Itanos. 

d Cf. 619 c. ° Of. 565 a. 

! Cf. Herod. i. 59, Aristot. Rhet. 1357 b 30 ff. Aristotle, 
Pol. 1305 a 7-15, says that this sort of thing used to happen 
but does not now, and explains why. For modv@piAnrov cf. 
_ Phaedo 100 B. 

° For the ethical dative atrois ef. on 343 a, Vol. I. p. 65, 
note c. 
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the repute of hostility to democracy,* then in the 
words of the oracle ® delivered to Croesus, 


By the pebble-strewn strand of the Hermos 
Swift is his flight, he stays not nor blushes to show the 
white feather.” 


“ No, for he would never get a second chance to 
blush.” “And he who is caught, methinks, is de- 
livered to his death.” “Inevitably.” “And then 
obviously that protector does not lie prostrate, 
‘mighty with far-flung limbs,’ in Homeric overthrow,°¢ 
but overthrowing many others towers in the car of 
state* transformed from a protector into a perfect and 
finished tyrant.” ‘* What else is likely ? ” he said. 

XVII. “Shall we, then, portray the happiness,”’ said 
I,“ of the man and the state in which such a creature 
arises ? ” “ By all means let us describe it,” he said. 
Then at the start and in the first days does he not 
smile upon all men and greet everybody he meets and 
deny that he is a tyrant, and promise many things in 
private and public, and having freed men from debts, 
and distributed lands to the people and his own associ- 
ates, he affects a gracious and gentle manner to all?” 
“ Necessarily,” he said. “ But when, I suppose, he 
has come to terms with some of his exiled enemies’ 
and has got others destroyed and is no longer dis- 
turbed by them, in the first place he is always stirring 
up some war? so that the people may be in need of 

3 For the figure cf. Polit. 266 £. More common in Plato 
is the figure of the ship in this connexion. Cf. on 488. 

e Cf. Eurip. I.4. 333 f., Shakes. Henry IV. Part I. 1. iii, 
246 “ This king of smiles, this Bolingbroke.” 

7 Not “ foreign enemies ” as almost all render it. Cf. my 
note on this passage in Class. Rev. xix. (1905) pp. 438-439, 
573 B éw w6et, Theognis 56, Thuc. iv. 66 and viii. 64. 


’ Cf. Polit. 308 a, and in modern times the case of 
Napoleon. 
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a leader.” “That is likely.” “ And also that being 
impoverished by war-taxes they may have to devote 
themselves to their daily business and be less likely 
to plot against him?” ‘ Obviously.” “ And if, I 
presume, he suspects that there are free spirits who 
will not suffer his domination, his further object is 
to find pretexts for destroying them by exposing 
them to the enemy? From all these motives a tyrant 
is compelled to be always provoking wars?” “Yes, 
he is compelled to do so.” “ And by such conduct 
will he not the more readily incur the hostility of the 
citizens?” “Of course.” “ And is it not likely that 
some of those who helped to establish® and now share 
in his power, voicing their disapproval of the course 
of events, will speak out frankly to him and to one 
another—such of them as happen to be the bravest?” 
“Yes, it is likely.” ‘‘Then the tyrant must do away ° 
with all such if he is to maintain his rule, until he has 
left no one of any worth, friend or foe.” ‘‘ Obvi- 
ously.” “He must look sharp to see, then, who is 
brave, who is great-souled, who is wise, who is rich ; 
and such is his good fortune that, whether he wishes 
it or not, he must be their enemy and plot against 
them all until he purge the city.4” “A fine purga- 
tion,” he said. “ Yes,” said I, “just the opposite of 
that which physicians practise on our bodies. For 


p. 262. For the idea that the tyrant fears good or able and 
outstanding men cf. Laws 832 c, Gorg. 510 s-c, Xen. Hiero 
5. 1, Isoc. viii. 112, Eurip. Jon 626-628, Milton, Tenure of 
Kings, etc., init., Shakes., Richard II. 11. iv. 33 ff.: 


Go thou, and like an executioner 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All must be even in our government. 
But cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 71, of Hiero, où phovéwv &'yaboîs. 
- 825 
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while they remove the worst and leave the best, he 
does the reverse.” “ Yes, for apparently he must,” 
he said, “ if he is to keep his power.” 

XVIII. “ Blessed, then, is the necessity that binds 
him,” said I, “ which bids him dwell for the most part 
with base companions who hate him, or else forfeit his 
life.” “Such it is,” he said. ‘‘ And would he not, 
the more he offends the citizens by such conduct, have 
the greater need of more and more trustworthy body- 
guards?” “Of course.” “ Whom, then, may he 
trust, and whence shall he fetch them?” “ Un- 
bidden,” he said, “ they will wing their way * to him 
in great numbers if he furnish their wage.” ‘‘ Drones, 
by the dog,” I said, “* I think you are talking of again, 
an alien è and motley crew.°”” “ You think rightly,” 
he said. ‘‘ But what of the home supply,? would he 
not choose to employ that?” “How?” “ By taking 
their slaves from the citizens, emancipating them and 
enlisting them in his bodyguard.” “ Assuredly,” he 
said, ` since these are those whom he can most trust.” 
' Truly,” said I, “ this tyrant business ô is a blessed’ 
thing on your showing, if such are the friends and 
' trusties " he must employ after destroying his former 
associates. “‘ But such are indeed those he does 
make use of,” he said. “ And these companions 
admire him,” I said, ‘‘ and these new citizens are his 
associates, while the better sort hate and avoid him.” 


° ravrodamovs: cf. on 557 c. 

4 For aùróðev cf. Herod. i. 64 rv pèv airdderv, rev 5é awd 
Zrpvpovos, Thuc. i. 11, Xen. Ages. 1. 28. 

e For the idiomatic and colloquial ypjua cf. Herod. i. 36, 
Eurip. Androm. 181, Theaet. 209 x, Aristoph.. Clouds 1, 
Birds 826, Wasps 933, Lysistr. 83, 1085, Acharn. 150, Peace 
1192, Knights 1219, Frogs 1278. 

t For the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. p. 368, note a. 
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“Why should they not?” “Not for nothing,” ” said 
I," is tragedy in general esteemed wise, and Euripides 
beyond other tragedians.?” “Why, pray?” * Be- 
cause among other utterances of pregnant thought ° 
he said, ‘Tyrants are wise by converse with the wise.’ 
He meant evidently that these associates of the 
tyrant are the wise.” “ Yes, he and the other poets,” 
he said, “call the tyrant’s power ‘likest God's’¢ and 
praise it in many other ways.” ‘‘ Wherefore,” said 
I, “ being wise as they are, the poets of tragedy will 
pardon us and those whose politics resemble ours 
for not admitting them’ into our polity, since they 
hymn the praises of tyranny.” ‘I think,” he said, 
" that the subtle minds? among them will pardon us.” 
“ But going about to other cities, I fancy, collecting 
crowds and hiring fine, loud, persuasive voices,’ they 
draw the polities towards tyrannies or democracies.” 
“ Yes, indeed.” “ And, further, they are paid and 
honoured for this, chiefly, as is to be expected, by 
tyrants, and secondly by democracy.‘ But the higher 
they go, breasting constitution hill, the more their 
honour fails, as it were from lack of breath’ unable to 
proceed.” “Quite so.” 

allusion to Euripides and Agathon at the court of Archelaus 
of Macedon. 

Isocrates ix. 40, like the poets, praises the tyrants, but ii. 
3-5 contrasts their education unfavourably with that of the 
ordinary citizen. Throughout the passage he is plainly 
thinking of Plato. 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 119, note c, Eurip. Tro. 1169, Isoc. ii. 5. 

’ Cf. supra 394 D, What Plato Said, p. 561, infra 598 ff. 

” kouŅot is used playfully or ironically. 

* Cf. Gorg. 502 B ff., Laws 817 c, and for the expression 
Protag. 347 D. 
£ Cf. Laches 183 a-s. 

7 Cf. Shakes. Ant. and Cleop. 1m. x. 25 “Our fortune on 
the sea is out of breath.” $29 
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XIX. “ But this,” said I, “is a digression. Let us 
return to that fair, multitudinous, diversified and 
ever-changing bodyguard of the tyrant and tell how 
it will be supported.” ‘“‘ Obviously,” he said, “ if 
there are sacred treasures in the city he will spend 
these as long as they last and the property of those 
he has destroyed, thus requiring smaller contribu- 
tions from the populace.” “‘ But what when these 
resources fail®?”’ “Clearly,” he said, “ his father’s 
estate will have to support him and his wassailers, his 
fellows and his she-fellows.”’ ‘‘ I understand,” I said, 
“that the people which begot the tyrant ¢ will have 
to feed him and his companions.” “It cannot escape 
from that,” he said. “And what have you to say,” 
I said,“ in case the people protests and says that it 
is not right that a grown-up son should be supported 
by his father, but the reverse, and that it did not beget 
and establish him in order that, when he had grown 
great, it, in servitude to its own slaves, should feed 
him and the slaves together with a nondescript rabble 
of aliens, but in order that, with him for protector, 
it might be liberated from the rule of the rich and 
the so-called ‘better classes,’ 4 and that it now bids him 
and his crew depart from the city as a father expels”! 
from his house a son together with troublesome 
revellers?” “ The demos, by Zeus,” he said, “ will then 
learn to its cost” what it is and what? a creature it 


a For xadov kåyabârv cf. Aristoph. Knights 185, and Blaydes 
on 735. See also supra on 489 x, p. 27, note d. 

‘e Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 123. 

‘ For the threatening yrwserai cf. 362 a, 466 c, Il. xviii. 
270 and 125, Theocr. xxvi. 19 ráxa yvwon, and Lucian, 
Timon 33 etcerat. 

°” For the juxtaposition olos olov cf. Symp. 195 a, Sophocles 
El. 751, Ajax 457, 923, Trach. 995, 1045. 
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begot and cherished and bred to greatness, and that in 
its weakness it tries to expel the stronger.” “ What 
do you mean ? ” said I; “ will the tyrant dare to use 
force against his father, and, if he does not yield, to 
strike him??” “Yes,” he said, ‘‘ after he has once 
taken from him his arms.” “ A very parricide,” said I, 
“ you make the tyrant out to be, and a cruel nurse 
of old age, and, as it seems, this is at last tyranny open 
and avowed, and, as the saying goes, the demos trying 
to escape the smoke of submission to the free would 
have plunged into the fire® of enslavement to slaves, 
and in exchange for that excessive and unseasonable 
liberty ° has clothed itself in the garb of the most cruel 
and bitter servile servitude.¢”’ ‘‘ Yes indeed,” he said, 
“that is just what happens.” * Well, then,” said I, 
“shall we not be fairly justified in saying that we 
have sufficiently described the transformation of a 
democracy into a tyranny and the nature of the 
tyranny itself?” “ Quite sufficiently,” he said. 

Library) els 6& povápxov Sijuos didpeln Sovrocivyv ërecev, 


Herod. iii. 81 rupdvvov UBpw detv-yovras dvdpas és Shuov 
dxohdarou UBpw megetvy, and for the idea Epist. viii. 354 D. 


: of 7 age viii. 354 D. - 
4 For the rhetorical style cf. Tim. 41 a beol Gedv, Polit. 
303 c cogictayv copiords, and the biblical expressions, God 
of Gods and Lord of Lords, e.g. Deut. x. 17, Ps. cxxxvi. 2-3, 
_ Dan. xi. 36, Rev. xix. 16. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1063 
TpidouAos. 
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I. “ There remains for consideration,” said I, ‘‘ the 
tyrannical man himself—the manner of his develop- 
ment out of the democratic type and his character and 
the quality of his life, whether wretched or happy.” 
“Why, yes, he still remains,’ he said. “Do you 
know, then, what it is that I still miss ? ” “What?” 
“In the matter of our desires I do not think we suff- 
ciently distinguished their nature and number. And 
so long as this is lacking our inquiry will lack clear- 
ness.” “Well,” said he, “ will our consideration of 
them not still be opportune*?”’ “By all means. And 
observe what it is about them that I wish to consider. 
It is this. Of our unnecessary pleasures? and appetites 
there are some lawless ones, I think, which probably 
are to be found in us all, but which, when controlled ° 
by the laws and the better desires in alliance with 
reason, can in some men be altogether got rid of, 
or so nearly so that only a few weak ones remain, 
while in others the remnant is stronger and more 
numerous.” ‘‘What desires do you mean? ” he said. 
“Those,” said I, ‘that are awakened in sleep? when 
Hkiora SiddnrAo. kab’ brvov, etc.; also his Problem. 957 a 21 ff. 
Cic. De divin. i. 29 translates this passage. Cf. further 
Herod. vi. 107, Soph. O.T. 981-982. 

Hazlitt writes ‘‘We are not hypocrites in our sleep,” 


a modern novelist, ‘‘ In sleep all barriers are down.” 
The Freudians have at last discovered Plato’s anticipation 
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the rest of the soul, the rational, gentle and dominant 
part, slumbers, but the beastly and savage part, re- 
plete with food and wine, gambols and, repelling 
sleep, endeavours to sally forth and satisfy its own 
instincts.* You are aware that in such case there is 
nothing it will not venture to undertake as being 
released from all sense of shame and all reason. It 
does not shrink from attempting to lie with a mother 
in fancy or with anyone else, man, god or brute. It 
is ready for any foul deed of blood; it abstains from no 
food, and, in a word, falls short of no extreme of folly ® 
and shamelessness.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “ But 
when, I suppose, a man’s condition is healthy and 
sober, and he goes to sleep after arousing his rational 
part and entertaining it with fair words and thoughts, 
and attaining to clear self-consciousness, while he has 
neither starved nor indulged to repletion his appeti- 


Many of the ancients, like some superstitious moderns, ex- 
alted the unconscious which reveals itself in dreams, and 
_ made it the source of prophecy. Cf. commentators on 
Aesch. Humen. 104, Pindar, fr. 131 (96) Loeb, p. 589: 
ede: è mpaccdyrwy pedéwy, åTàp ebddvrecow év moddois dvelpots 
| delxvuor réprywy epéproway xarerav re xpicw, “but it 
sleepeth while the limbs are active; yet to them that sleep, 
in many a dream it giveth presage of a decision of things 
delightful or doleful.” (Sandys, Loeb tr.) Cf. Pausan. 
ix. 23, Cic. De div. i. 30, Sir Thomas Browne, Religio 
Medici, pp. 105-107 (ed. J. A. Symonds). Plato did not 
share these superstitions. Cf. the irony of Tim. 71 D-E, 
and my review of Stewart’s ‘‘ Myths of Plato,” Journal 
of Philos. Psychol. and Scientific Methods, vol. iii., 1906, 
pp. 495-498. 

* The Greeks had no good word for instinct, but there are 
passages in Plato where this translation is justified by the 
context for ĝos, púsıs and such words. 

> For the idiom ovdev éddelret cf. Soph. Trach. 90, Demosth. 
liv. 34. Cf. also 602 D and on 533 a, p. 200, note b. 
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tive part, so that it may be lulled to sleep * and not 
disturb the better part by its pleasure or pain, but 
may suffer that in isolated purity to examine and 
reach out towards and apprehend some of the things 
unknown to it, past, present or future ; and when he 
has in like manner tamed his passionate part, and 
does not after a quarrel fall asleep ® with anger still 
awake within him, but if he has thus quieted the 
two elements in his soul and quickened the third, in 
which reason resides, and so goes to his rest, you are 
aware that in such case° he is most likely to apprehend 
truth, and the visions of his dreams are least likely 
to be lawless.” 4 “I certainly think so,” he said. 
“ This description has carried us too far,’ but the point 
that we have to notice is this, that in fact there 
exists in every one of us, even in some reputed most 
respectable,’ a terrible, fierce and lawless brood of 
desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. 
Consider, then, whether there is anything in what I 
say, and whether you admit it.” “ Well, I do.” 

Pater is in fact justifying his own long sentences by Plato’s 
example. He calls this passage Plato’s evening prayer. 

e Plato always returns to the point after a digression. 
Cf. 543 c, 471 c, 544 B, 568 D, 588 B, Phaedo 78 B, Theaet. 
177 c, Protag. 359 a, Crat. 438 a, Polit. 287 a-s, 263 c, 
302 B, Laws 682 E, 697 c, 864 c, and many other passages. 
Cf. also Lysias ii. 61 add\d rara pev &&hyOnv, Demosth. 
De cor. 211, Aristot. De an. 403 b 16, also p. 193, note å, 
and Plato’s carefulness in keeping to the point under dis- 
cussion in 353 c, Theaet. 182 c, 206 c, Meno 93 a-s, Gorg. 
479 D-E, 459 c-p, etc. 

’ For the irony of the expression cf. Laws 633 D, Aesch. 
Eumen. 373, and for the thought Othello m1. iii. 138: 

who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions | 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? 
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II. “Now recall ¢ our characterjzation of the demo- 
cratic man. His development was determined by 
his education from youth under a thrifty father who 
approved only the acquisitive appetites and dis- 
approved the unnecessary ones whose object is enter- 
tainment and display. Is not that so?” “ Yes.” 
“ And by association with more sophisticated men, 
teeming with the appetites we have just described, 
he is impelled towards every form of insolence and 
outrage, and to the adoption of their way of life by 
his hatred of his father’s niggardliness. But since 
his nature is better than that of his corrupters, being 
drawn both ways he settles down in a compromise > 
between the two tendencies, and indulging and en- 
joying each in moderation, forsooth,° as he supposes,# 
he lives what he deems a life that is neither illiberal 
nor lawless, now transformed from an oligarch to a 
democrat.’’. “ That was and is our belief about this 
type. “ Assume,’ then, again,” said I,“ that such a 
man when he is older has ason bred in turn‘ in his ways 
of life.” “Iso assume.” “ And suppose the experi- 
ence of his father to be repeated in his case. Heis 
drawn toward utter lawlessness, which is called by 
his seducers complete freedom. His father and his 
other kin lend support to? these compromise appetites 
while the others lend theirs to the opposite group. 
And when these dread magi” and king-makers come 
to realize that they have no hope of controlling the 
youth in any other way, they contrive to engender in 


° és: cf. Theaet. 191 c, Phileb. 33 D. 
’ This is the ad of the succession of the generations. Cf. 
p. 247, note f. 
” Cf. 559 E. | 
-> An overlooked reference to the Magi who set up the 
false Smerdis. Cf. Herod. iii. 61 ff. 
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hissoul a ruling passion @ to be the protector? of hisidle 
and prodigal’ appetites, a monstrous winged? drone. 
Or do you think the spirit of desire in such men is 
aught else?” ‘‘ Nothing but that,” he said. “ And 
when the other appetites, buzzing ° about it, replete 
with incense and myrrh and chaplets and wine, and 
the pleasures that are released in such revelries, mag- 
nifying and fostering it to the utmost, awaken in the 
drone the sting of unsatisfied yearnings,’ why then 
this protector of the soul has madness for his body- 
guard and runs amuck, and if it finds in the man any 
opinions. or appetites accounted” worthy and still 
capable of shame, it slays them and thrusts them forth 
until it purges * him of sobriety, and fills and infects 
him with frenzy brought in from outside.” “A 
perfect description,” he said, ‘‘ of the generation of the 
tyrannical man.” “ And is not this analogy, ” said I, 
“the reason why Love has long since been called a 
tyrant?” “That may well be,” he said. “ And does 
not a drunken man,’ my friend,” I said, ““ have some- 
thing of this tyrannical temper?” “ Yes, he has.” 
“ And again the madman, the deranged man, attempts 
and expects to rule over not only men but gods.” “Yes 
indeed, he does,” he said. ‘* Then a man becomes 


¢ Cf. 564 D. 

! Cf. Phaedrus 253 E. 

” For olorpå cf. Phaedr. 240 D. 

R For mowovuévas in this sense cf. 538 c, 498 a, 574 D. 

t Cf. on 560 D, P. 299, note c. 

§ éraxrod: cf. 405 B, Pindar, Pyth. vi. 10, Aesch. Seven 
against Thebes 583, Soph. Trach. 259. 

k Of. 573 D, Eurip. Hippol. 538, Andromeda, fr. 136 
(Nauck) bev ripayve . . . “Epws, and What Plato Said, 
p. 546 on Symp. 197 B. . 
=} For drunkenness as a tyrannical mood cf. Laws 649 B, 

671 B, Phaedr. 238 B, 
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tyrannical in the full sense of the word, my friend,” 
I said, “ when either by nature or by habits or by 
both he has become even as the drunken, the erotic, 
the maniacal.” ‘ Assuredly.” 

III. “ Such, it seems, is his origin and character,’ 
but what is his manner of life?” “ As the wits say, 
you shall tell me.?” “I do,” Isaid; “for, I take it, 
next there are among them feasts and carousals and 
revellings and courtesans ° and all the doings of those 
whose ? souls are entirely swayed’ by the indwelling 
tyrant Eros.” “Inevitably,” he said. “‘ And do not 
many and dread appetites shoot up beside this master 
passion every day and night in need of many things ? ” 
“ Many indeed.” “ And so any revenues there may 
be are quickly expended.” ‘‘ Of course.” ‘‘ And 
after this there are borrowings and levyings’ upon 
the estate?” ‘Of course.” ‘‘ And when all these 
resources. fail, must there not come a cry from the 
frequent and fierce nestlings ? of desire hatched in his 
soul, and must not such men, urged, as it were by 
goads, by the other desires, and especially by the 
ruling passion itself as captain of their bodyguard— 
to keep up the figure—must they not run wild and 
look to see who has aught that can be taken from 
him by deceit or violence?” “Most certainly.” 
“ And so he is compelled to sweep it in from every 


‘e Cf. Vol. I. p. 160, note a, on 373 a. Emendations are 
superfluous. 
Gv äv: cf. 441 D-E 8rov, etc., 583 a év g, and my review 
of Jowett and Campbell, 4.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 
* Cf. Phaedr. 238 s-c. 
! For mrapatpéoers of. Thuc. i. 122. 1, Aristot. Pol. 1811 a 12, 
1315 a 38. | 
9 évveveortevpévas: cf. Ale. I, 135 x, Laws 776 a, 949 c, 
Aristoph. Birds 699, 1108, 
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source? or else be afflicted with great travail and 
pain.” “Heis.” “And just as the new, upspringing 
pleasures in him got the better of the original passions 
of his soul and robbed them, so he himself, though 
younger, will claim the right to get the better® of his 
father and mother, and, after spending his own share, 
to seize and convert to his own use a portion of his 
father’s estate.” “Of course,” he said, “ what 
else?” “ And if they resist him, would he not at 
first attempt to rob and steal from his parents and 
deceive them?” “ Certainly.” “ And if he failed 
in that, would he not next seize it by force?” “I 
think so,” he said. “And then, good sir, if the old 
man and the old woman clung to it and resisted him, 
would he be careful to refrain from the acts of a 
tyrant?” “I am not without my fears,” he said, 
“ for the parents ofsuchaone.” ‘ Nay, Adeimantus, 
in heaven’s name, do you suppose that, for the sake 
of a newly found belle amie hound to him by no neces- 
sary tie, such a one would strike the dear mother, his 
by necessity? and from his birth? Or for the sake of 
a blooming new-found bel amt, not necessary to his 
life, he would rain blows? upon the aged father past 
his prime, closest of his kin and oldest of his friends ? 
And would he subject them to those new favourites 
if he brought them under the same roof?” “ Yes, 
by Zeus,” he said. “ A most blessed lot it seems to 
be,” said I, “ to be the parent of a tyrant son.” ‘‘ It 
does indeed,” he said. “ And again, when the re- 
sources of his father and mother are exhausted’ and 


ddvvais Edwkev with Thompson’s note. Cf. 566 c davdry 
dédorat. For striking his father cf. supra 569 sB, Laws 
880 E ff., Aristoph. Clouds 1375 ff., 1421 ff, 

! For émidclry cf. 568 E, 573 E. 
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fail such a one, and the swarm 2 of pleasures collected 
in his soul is grown great, will he not first lay hands 
on the wall? of someone’s house or the cloak of some- 
one who walks late at night, and thereafter he will 
make a clean sweep“ of some temple, and in all these 
actions the beliefs which he held from boyhood about 
the honourable and the base, the opinions accounted 
just,? will be overmastered by the opinions newly 
emancipated’ and released, which, serving as body- 
guards of the ruling passion, will prevail in alliance 
with it—I mean the opinions that formerly were 
freed from restraint in sleep, when, being still under 
the control of his father and the laws, he maintained 
the democratic constitution in his soul. But now, 
when under the tyranny of his ruling passion, he is 
continuously and in waking hours what he rarely 
became in sleep, and he will refrain from no atrocity 
of murder nor from any food or deed, but the passion 
that dwells in him as a tyrant will live in utmost 
anarchy and lawlessness, and, since it is itself sole 
autocrat, will urge the polity,‘ so to speak, of him in 
whom it dwells? to dare anything and everything in 
order to find support for himself and the hubbub of 
his henchmen," in part introduced from outside by 
evil associations, and in part released and liberated 
within by the same habits of life as his. Is not this 
the life ofsucha one ? ” “Itis this,” he said. “ And 
if,” I said, ‘‘ there are only a few of this kind in a city, 
and the others, the multitude as a whole, are sober- 


e Cf. 567 E. 

7” Cf. on 591 £. 

° tov ëxovra: cf. Phaedr. 239 c, Laws 837 B, Soph. 
Antig. 790 and also Rep. 610 c and E. 

* For the tyrant’s companions cf. Newman, i. p. 274, 
note 1. 
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minded, the few go forth into exile and serve some 
tyrant elsewhere as bodyguard or become mercen- 
aries in any war there may be. Butif they spring up 
in time of peace and tranquillity they stay right there 
in the city and effect many small evils.” ‘‘ What 
kind of evils do you mean?” “ Oh, they just steal, 
break into houses, cut purses, strip men of their gar- 
ments, plunder temples, and kidnap,’ and if they are 
fluent speakers they become sycophants and bear 
false witness and take bribes.” ‘‘ Yes, small evils 
indeed,’ ” he said, “if the men of this sort are few.” 
“Why, yes,’ I said, “for small evils are relatively 
small compared with great, and in respect of the 
corruption and misery of a state all of them 
together, as the saying goes, don’t come within hail ¢ 
of the mischief done by a tyrant. For when men 
of this sort and their followers become numerous in a 
state and realize their numbers, then it is they who, 
in conjunction with the folly of the people, create a 
tyrant out of that one of them who has the greatest 
and mightiest tyrant in his own soul.” ‘“‘ Naturally,” 
he said, “for he would be the most tyrannical.” 
“ Then if the people yield willingly—’tis well,@ but if 
the city resists him, then, just as in the previous case 
the man chastized his mother and his father, so now in 
turn will he chastize his fatherland if he can, bringing 
in new boon companions beneath whose sway he 
will hold and keep enslaved his once dear mother- 


° ovd’ trap Badd was proverbial, “‘ doesn’t strike near,” 
“doesn’t come within range.” Cf. Aelian, N.A. xv. 29. 
Cf. also oùt’ èyyús, Symp. 198 B, 221 pv, Herod. ii. 121, 
Demosth. De cor. 97. 

4 In the Greek the apodosis is suppressed. Cf. Protag. 
- 825 p. Adam refers to Herwerden, Mn. xix. pp. 338 f. 
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land*—as the Cretans name her—and fatherland. 
And this would be the end of such a man’s desire.’ ” 
“ Yes,” he said, “ this, just this.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, 
“is not this the character of such men in private life 
and before they rule the state: to begin with they 
associate with flatterers, who are ready to do anything 
to serve them, or, if they themselves want something, 
they themselves fawn ° and shrink from no contortion 4 
or abasement in protest of their friendship, though, 
once the object gained, they sing another tune.¢”’ 
“ Yes indeed,” he said. “Throughout their lives, 
then, they never know what it is to be the friends of 
anybody. They are always either masters or slaves, 
but the tyrannical nature never tastes freedom’ or 
true friendship.” “ Quite so.” “May we not 
rightly call such men faithless” ? ” ‘‘ Of course.” 
“Yes, and unjust to the last degree, if we were right in 
our previous agreement about the nature of justice.” 
“ But surely,” he said, “ we were right.” “ Let us 
sum up,” then,” said I, “ the most evil type of man. 
He is, I presume, the man who, in his waking hours, 
has the qualities we found in his dreamstate.”’ “ Quite 
so.” “ And he is developed from the man who, being 
by nature most of a tyrant, achieves sole power, and 
the longer he lives as an actual tyrant the stronger 
this quality becomes.” “‘ Inevitably,” said Glaucon, 
taking up the argument. 


Laws 669 D, Aristoph. Peace 323, Xen. Symp. 7. 5, Eurip. 
Cyclops 221. Isoc. Antid. 183 uses it of gymnastics. 

‘e Cf. Phaedr. 241 a &ddos yeyovs, Demosth. xxxiv. 13 
repos ÑÒN . . . Kal ox ô aùrós. 

! Cf. Lucian, Nigrinus 15 &yevoros èv édevOeplas, drelparos 
ie wappyolas, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 b 19, 1179 b 15. 

s Cf. Laws 730 c, 705 a. 

® Cf. Phaedr. 239 D čv xedddanoy. 
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IV. “ And shall we find,” said I, “ that the man 
who is shown to be the most evil will also be the most 
miserable, and the man who is most of a tyrant for 
the longest time is most and longest miserable% in 
sober truth? Yet the many have many opinions.® ” 
“That much, certainly,” he said, ‘‘ must needs be 
true.” “ Does not the tyrannical man,” said I, 
“correspond to the tyrannical state in similitude,° the 
democratic to the democratic and the others like- 
wise?’ “Surely.” “ And may we not infer that 
the relation of state to state in respect of virtue and 
happiness is the same as that of the man to the man?” 
“ Of course.” “ What is, then, in respect of virtue, 
the relation of a city ruled by a tyrant to a royal city 
as we first described it?” “ They are direct con- 
traries,” he said; “the one is the best, the other 
the worst.” “‘ I’ll not ask which is which,” I said, 
“ because that is obvious. But again in respect of 
happiness and wretchedness, is your estimate the 
same or different? And let us not be dazzled 4 by 
fixing our eyes on that one man, the tyrant, or a few ° 
of his court, but let us enter into and survey the entire 
city, as is right, and declare our opinion only 
after we have so dived to its uttermost recesses 
and contemplated its life as a whole.” “That is a 
fair challenge,” he said,“ and it is clear to every- 
body that there is no city more wretched than that 
in which a tyrant rules, and none more happy than 


e Cf. Tim. 75 pv, Rep. 555 a, Parmen. 133 a. For the 
analogy of individual and state cf. on 591 x. 

3 Cf. 577 a, 591 D, 619 a dvéxrdnKT0s, Crat. 394 B, 
Gorg. 523 dD, Protag. 3558. Cf. also Epictet. iii. 22. 28 iw 
THs pavtaglas mwepthaumouévos, and Shelley, ‘‘. . . accursed 
thing to gaze on prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.” 

* ef ries: cf. Gorg. 521 B édy ti exw. 
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that governed by a true king.*” “ And would it 
not also be a fair challenge,” said I, “ to ask you to 
accept as the only proper judge of the two men the 
one who is able in thought to enter with understand- 
ing into the very soul and temper of a man, and who 
is not like a child viewing him from outside, over- 
awed by the tyrants’ great attendance,’ and the pomp 
and circumstance which they assume° in the eyes 
of the world, but is able to see through it all? And 
what if I should assume, then, that the man to whom 
we ought all to listen is he who has this capacity 
of judgement and who has lived under the same roof 
with a tyrant? and has witnessed his conduct in his 
own home and observed in person his dealings with 
his intimates in each instance where he would best 
be seen stripped? of his vesture of tragedy,’ and who 
had likewise observed his behaviour in the hazards 
of his public life—and if we should ask the man who 
has seen all this to be the messenger to report on the 
happiness or misery of the tyrant as compared with 
other men?” “ That also would be a most just 
challenge,” he said. ‘Shall we, then, make believe,” 
said I, “ that we are of those who are thus able to 
judge and who have ere now lived with tyrants, so 
that we may have someone to answer our questions?” 
“ By all means.” 

V. “ Come, then,” said I, ‘‘ examine it thus. Re- 


* It is an easy conjecture that Plato is thinking of himself 
and Dionysius i. Cf. Laws 711 a. 

° Cf. Thackeray on Ludovicus and Ludovicus rex, 
Hazlitt, “ Strip it of its externals and what is it but a jest? ” 
also Gorg. 523 ©, Xen. Hiero 2. 4, Lucian, Somnium seu 
Gallus 24 fv è brokiwas toys rà y évdov ..., Boethius, Cons. 
lil. chap. 8 (Loeb, p. 255), and for the thought Herod. i. 99. 
= 7 Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 7 Tò &wOev rpocrpaywdov- 
wevov, and Diimmler, Akademika p. 5. 
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call the general likeness between the city and the 
man, and then observe in turn what happens to each 
of them.” “ What things?” he said. “ In the first 
place,” said I, “ will you call the state governed by 
a tyrant free or enslaved, speaking of it as a state ? ” 
Utterly enslaved,” he said. “ And yet you see in 
it masters and freemen.” ‘“ I see,” he said, “ a small 
portion of such, but the entirety, so to speak, and 
the best part of it, is shamefully and wretchedly 
enslaved.*”’ “If, then,” I said, “ the man resembles 
the state, must not the same proportion ® obtain in 
him, and his soul teem® with boundless servility and 
illiberality, the best and most reasonable parts of it 
being enslaved, while a small part, the worst and the 
most frenzied, plays the despot?” ‘ Inevitably,” 
he said. “ Then will you say that such a soul is 
enslaved or free?” ‘‘ Enslaved, I should suppose.” 
“ Again, does not the enslaved and tyrannized city 
least of all do what it really wishes4? ” ‘‘ Decidedly 
so.” “ Then the tyrannized soul—to speak of the soul 
as a whole &—also will least of all do what it wishes, 
but being always perforce driven and drawn by the 
gadfly of desire it will be full of confusion and repent- 
ance.” “Of course.” ‘‘ And must the tyrannized 
city be rich or poor ? ” *“ Poor.” “ Then the tyrant 
drawn with which Plato does not trouble himself here. In 
Laws 661 B éwiOupy is used. Cf. ibid. 688 B råvavrla rais 
BovAjoeow, and Herod. iii. 80. 

e Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ws rò hov elweiv yévos. 

f Cf. Julian, Or. ii. 50 c. In the Stoic philosophy the 
stultus repents, and “omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui.” 
Cf. also Seneca, De benef. iv. 34 “non mutat sapiens 
consilium . . . ideo numquam illum poenitentia subit,” 
Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. iii. 147. 21, 149. 20 and 38, 
Stob. Ee. ii. 113. 5, 102. 22, and my emendation cf Eclogues 
ii. 104. 6 W. in Class. Phil. xi. p. 338. 
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soul also must of necessity always be needy“ and suffer 
from unfulfilled desire.” ‘‘ Soitis,” he said. “ And 
again, must not such a city, as well as such a man, be 
full of terrors and alarms?” “It must indeed.” “ And 
do you think you will find more lamentations and 
groans and wailing and anguish in any other city ?”’ 
" By no means.” “ And so of man, do you think 
these things will more abound in any other than in 
this tyrant type, that is maddened by its desires and 
passions ?”?” “How could it be so?” he said. “In 
view of all these and other like considerations, then, 
I take it, you judged that this city is the most miser- 
able of cities.” “ And was I not right? ” he said. 
“ Yes, indeed,” said I. “ But of the tyrant man, 
what have you to say in view of these same things?” 
“ That he is far and away the most miserable of all,” 
he said. “ I cannot admit,” said I, “ that you are 
right in that too.” ‘How so?” said he. “ This 
one, said I, “ I take it, has not yet attained the 
acme of misery.?” “Then who has?” “ Perhaps 
you will regard the one I am about to name as still 
more wretched.” ‘‘ What one?” “ The one,” said 
I, “ who, being of tyrannical temper, does not live 
out ° his life in private station? but is so unfortunate 
that by some unhappy chance he is enabled to 
become an actual tyrant.” “I infer from what has 
already been said,” he replied, “that you speak 
truly.” “Yes,” said I,“ but it is not enough to suppose 
such things. We must examine them thoroughly by 


pp. 32-33. For the thought see also Gorg. 493-494. Cf. also 
supra 521 a with 416 £, Phaedr. 279 c, and Epist. 355 c. 

o Cf. supra on 508 E, p. 104, note c. 

e Cf. Protag. 355 a, Ale. I. 104 8, 579 c. 

¢ Stallbaum quotes Plut. De virtut. et vit. p. 101 D, Lucian, 
Herm. 67 liuérny Biov tiv, Philo, Vit. Mos. 3. 
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reason and an argument such as this.* For our in- 
quiry concerns the greatest of all things, the good 
life or the bad life.” “Quite right,” he replied. 
‘ Consider, then, if there is anything in what I say. 
For I think we must get a notion of the matter from 
these examples.” “From which?” “From individual 
wealthy private citizens in our states who possess 
many slaves. For these resemble the tyrant in being 
rulers over many, only the tyrant’s numbers are 
greater.°” “ Yes, they are.” “You are aware, 
then, that they are unafraid and do not fear their 
slaves?” “What should they fear?” “Nothing,” 
I said; “ but do you perceive the reason why ?” 
~” Yes, because the entire state is ready to defend each 
citizen.” “ You are right,” I said. “ But now sup- 
pose some god should catch up a man who has fift 

or more slaves 4 and waft him with his wife and children 
away from the city and set him down with his other 
possessions and his slaves in a solitude where no free- 
man could come to his rescue. What and how great 
would be his fear, do you suppose, lest he and his 
wife and children be destroyed by the slaves? ” 
~ The greatest in the world,’ ” he said, “if you ask 
me. “And would he not forthwith find it neces- 
sary to fawn upon some of the slaves and make them 


¢ Plato’s imaginary illustration is one of his many antici- 
pations of later history, and suggests to an American many 
analogies. 
= ° Cf. Critias, fr. 37, Diels ii.’ p. 324, on Sparta’s fear of 
her slaves. 

’ For év wavri of. 579 B, Symp. 194 a è rapri elns, 
Euthyd. 301 a év ravri éyevéunv órò åroplas, Xen. Hell. 
v. 4. 29, Thucyd. vii. 55, Isoc. xiii. 20 év mâsw .. kakoîs. 
Cf. mavrozos elvar (ylvveoOar) Herod. ix. 109, vii. 10. 8, 
iii. 124, Lucian, Pro lapsu 1. | 
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many promises and emancipate them, though nothing 
would be further from his wish#? And so he would 
turn out to be the flatterer of his own servants.” 
“He would certainly have to,” he said, “ or else 
perish.” ‘‘ But now suppose,” said I, “that god 
established round about him numerous neighbours 
who would not tolerate the claim of one man to be 
master of another,? but would inflict the utmost 
penalties on any such person on whom they could 
lay their hands.” “I think,” he said, “ that his 
plight would be still more desperate, encompassed 
by nothing but enemies.” “And is not that the 
sort of prison-house in which the tyrant is pent, being 
of a nature such as we have described and filled with 
multitudinous and manifold terrors and appetites? 
Yet greedy ° and avid of spirit as he is, he only of the 
citizens may not travel abroad or view any of the 
sacred festivals? that other freemen yearn to see, 
but he must live for the most part cowering in the 
recesses of his house like ‘a woman,’ envying among 
the other citizens anyone who goes abroad and sees 
any good thing.” “ Most certainly,” he said. 

VI. “ And does not such a harvest of ills measure 
the difference between the man who is merely ill- 
governed in his own soul, the man of tyrannical 
temper, whom you just now judged to be most 
miserable, and the man who, having this disposition, 


4 Cf. Xen. Hiero 1. 12 of è ripavvor où udħa dul Pewplas 
éxovo.v’ otre yap lévai aùrois dogadés. Cf. Crito 52 B émi 
Gewplav. 

e Cf. Laws 781 c, Gorg. 485 D. 

f rois rovovrots kaxots is the measure of the excess of the 
unhappiness of the actual tyrant over that of the tyrannical 
soul in private life. Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J.P. xiii. 
p. 366. 
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does not live out his life in private station but is 
constrained by some ill hap to become an actual 
tyrant, and while unable to control himself? attempts 
to rule over others, as if a man with a sick and in- 
continent body ® should not live the private life but 
should be compelled to pass his days in contention 
and strife with other persons?” “ Your analogy is 
most apt and true,° Socrates,” he said. ‘Is not that 
then, dear Glaucon,” said I, “ a most unhappy ex- 
perience in every way? And is not the tyrant’s life 
still worse than that which was judged by you to be 
the worst?” “ Precisely so,” he said. “ Then it is 
the truth, though some may deny it,@ that the real 
tyrant is really enslaved to cringings and servitudes 
beyond compare, a flatterer of the basest men, and 
that, so far from finding even the least satisfaction for 
his desires, he is in need of most things, and is a poor 
man in very truth, as is apparent if one knows how to 
observe a soul in its entirety ; and throughout his 
life he teems with terrors and is full of convulsions 
and pains, if in fact he resembles the condition of the 
city which he rules; and he is like it, is he not?” 
“ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ And in addition, shall we 
not further attribute to him all that we spoke of 
before, and say that he must needs be, and, by reason 
of his rule, come to be still more than he was,’ 
envious, faithless, unjust, friendless, impious, a vessel 
and nurse * of all iniquity, and so in consequence be 


° Cf. Soph. 252 c buorbv re kal ddOés. 

4 Cf. on 576 c, p. 354, note b. 

e Cf. 576 B-C. | 

f wavdoxevs is a host or inn-keeper; cf. Laws 918 B. Here 
the word is used figuratively. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 35 
Piraiva ravdoxevrpia, ‘an all-receptive grampus ” (Rogers). 
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himself most unhappy 4 and make all about him so?” 
“No man of sense will gainsay that,” he said. 
“ Come then,” said I,“ now at last, even as the judge 
of last instance? pronounces, so do you declare who in 
your opinion is first in happiness and who second, and 
similarly judge the others, all five in succession, the 
royal, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, 
and the tyrannical man.” “Nay,” he said, “ the 
decisionis easy. For as if they were choruses I Judge 
them in the order of their entrance, and so rank them 
in respect of virtue and vice, happiness and its con- 
trary.” “Shall we hire a herald,° then,” said I, “ or 
shall I myself make proclamation that the son of 
Ariston pronounced the best man? and the most 
righteous to be the happiest,¢ and that he is the one 
who is the most kingly and a king over himself; and 
declared that the most evil and most unjust is the 
most unhappy, who again is the man who, having 
the most of the tyrannical temper in himself, becomes 
most of a tyrant over himself and over the state ? ” 
“ Let it have been so proclaimed by you,” he said. 
“Shall I add the clause ‘alike whether their character 
Or. iii. 58f., Anon. Iambl. fr. 7. 12, Diels ii.’ p. 333, 
J. A. K. Thomson, Greek and Barbarian, pp. 111 ff., 
Diimmler, Prolegomena, p. 31, Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son 
temps, pp. 292-293 “ Bodin semble . . . se souvenir de 
Platon flétrissant le tyran. .. .’’ 

> Adam has an exhaustive technical note on this. 

¢ Of. Phileb. 66 a bró re ayyé\wy réurwv, etc., Eurip. 
Alc. 737 xknptxwv tro. Grote and other liberals are offended 
by the intensity of Plato’s moral conviction. See What 
he Said, p. 364, Laws 662-663, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
Pa Plato puns on the name Ariston. For other such puns 
cf. Gorg. 463 £, 481 D, 513 B, Rep. 600 B, 614 B, Symp. 
174 B, 185 c, 198 c. 

e Cf. Laws 664 B-c. * Cf. on 579 c, p. 367, note a. 
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is known to all men and gods or is not known’4?” 
“ Add that to the proclamation,” he said. 

VII. “ Very good,” said I; ‘this, then, would 
be one of our proofs, but examine this second one 
and see if there is anything in it.” ‘‘ What is it?” 
“ Since,” said I, “ corresponding to the three types 
in the city, the soul also is tripartite,® it will admit,° 
I think, of another demonstration also.” ‘‘ What 
is that? ” “ The following: The three parts have 
also, it appears to me, three kinds of pleasure, one 
peculiar to each, and similarly three appetites and 
controls.” *“‘ What do you mean?” he said. “One 
part, we say, is that with which a man learns, one 
is that with which he feels anger. But the third 
part, owing to its manifold forms,? we could not 
easily designate by any one distinctive name,’ but 
gave it the name of its chief and strongest element ; 
for we called it the appetitive part * because of the 
intensity of its appetites concerned with food and 
drink and love and their accompaniments, and like- 
wise the money-loving part, because money is the 
chief instrument for the gratification of such desires.” 
` And rightly,” he said. ‘‘ And if we should also say 
that its pleasure and its love were for gain or profit, 


* Cf. Phileb. 26 crò... rdH00s. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, 
ii. p. 492, n. 2. 

e Here again the concept is implied (cf supra on 564 B, 
p. 313, note e and introd. pp. x-xi). Cf. Parmen. 132 c, 
135 B, Phileb. 16 D, 18 c-D, 23 £, 25 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
1130 b2 ér} ðvóuarı repiraBetv, and eis év kepådħarov åmepeiðolueba, 
581 a, Schleiermacher’s interpretation of which, ‘‘so würden 
wir uns in der Erklärung doch auf ein Hauptstiick stützen,” 
approved by Stallbaum, misses the point. For the point 
that there is no one name for it cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, 
on Soph. 267 D. 

’ Vol. I. 439 D. s Cf. Vol. I, p. 380, note b. 
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should we not thus best bring it together under one 
head ® in our discourse so as to understand each other 
when we speak of this part of the soul, and justify 
our calling it the money-loving and gain-loving part?” 
“I, at any rate, think so,” he said. “ And, again, 
of the high-spirited element, do we not say that it 
is wholly set on predominance and victory and good 
repute?” “Yes, indeed.” “ And might we not 
appropriately designate it as the ambitious part and 
that which is covetous of honour?” ‘‘ Most appro- 
priately.”’ “‘ But surely it is obvious to everyone that 
all the endeavour of the part by which we learn is ever 
towards” knowledge of the truth of things, and that it 
least of the three is concerned for wealth and re- 
putation.”” ‘‘ Much the least.” “ Lover of learning ° 
and lover of wisdom would be suitable designations 
for that.” “‘ Quite so,” he said. “Is it not also 
true, I said, “ that the ruling principle? of men’s 
souls is in some cases this faculty and in others one 
of the other two, as it may happen?” “ That is 
so, he said. “ And that is why we say that the 
primary classes’ of men also are three, the philosopher 
or lover of wisdom, the lover of victory and the lover 
of gain.” “ Precisely so.” “And also that there are 
three forms of pleasure, corresponding respectively 


three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three 
classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581).... 
Michelet and Grant point out that this threefold division 
occurs in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heracleides 
Ponticus (apud Cic. Tusc. v. 3)....” Cf. Aristot. Eth. 
Nic. 1097 a-b (i. 5. 1), also Diog. L. vii. 180 on Stoics, 
Plutarch, De liber. educ. x. (8 a), Renan, Avenir de la 
science, p. 8. Isoc. Antid. 217 characteristically recognizes 
only the three motives, pleasure, gain, and honour. For the 
entire argument cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 31, 1177 a 10, 
and supra, Introd. pp. liv-lv. 
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to each?” “By all means.” “Are you aware, then,” 
said I,“ that if you should choose to ask men of these 
three classes, each in turn,” which is the most pleasur- 
able of these lives, each will chiefly commend his 
own’? The financier will affirm that in comparison 
with profit the pleasures of honour or of learning are 
of no value except in so far as they produce money.” 
“True,” he said. “ And what of the lover of 
honour °?”’ said I; “ does he not regard the pleasure 
that comes from money as vulgar 4 and low, and again 
that of learning, save in so far as the knowledge 
confers honour, mere fume and moonshine?” ‘‘Itis 
so, he said. “ And what,” said I, “ are we to sup- 
pose the philosopher thinks of the other pleasures 
compared with the delight of knowing the truth’ and 
the reality, and being always occupied with that 
while he learns? Will he not think them far re- 
moved from true pleasure,’ and call* them literally‘ 


> Cf. Laws 658 on judging different kinds of literature. 

e Cf. p. 255, note f, on 549 a. Xenophon is the typical 
girériwos. In Mem. iii. 3. 13 he says that the Athenians “ ex- 
cel all others . . . in love of honour, which is the strongest 
incentive to deeds of honour and renown ” (Marchant, Loeb 
tr.). Cf. Epist. 320 a, Symp. 178 D, and also Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 2. 1, Mem. iii. i. 10. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 16, and supra on 528 E. 

° Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 320, and Turgeniev’s 
novel, Smoke. = 7 Of. Phileb. 58 c on dialectic. 

° Cf. 598 B, Epist. iii. 315 c, Marc. Aurel. viii. 1 wéppw 
pidocoglas, Hermann’s text or something like it is the only 
idiomatic one, and 77s ġôovĝs où mávv móppw must express the 
philosopher’s opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower 
pleasures as compared with the higher. Cf. A.J.P. xiii, 

. 366. 
i * For the infinitive cf. 492 c xal phoew, 530 B kal {nreir. 

* rg övrı marks the etymological use of dvayxalas. Cf. on 
511 B and 551 £, p. 266, note a, | 
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the pleasures of necessity,* since he would have no 
use for them if necessity were not laid upon him?” 
“ We may be sure of that,” he said. 

VIII. “ Since, then, there is contention between 
the several types of pleasure and the lives themselves, 
not merely as to which is the more honourable or the 
more base, or the worse or the better, but which is 
actually the more pleasurable? or free from pain, how 
could we determine which of them speaks most 
truly ?” “ In faith, I cannot tell,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
consider it thus: By what are things to be judged, if 
they are to be judged‘ rightly? Is it not by experi- 
ence, intelligence and discussion? Or could anyone 
name a better criterion than these ?”’ “ How could 
he?” he said. “Observe, then. Of our three types 
of men, which has had the most experience of all 
the pleasures we mentioned? Do you think that the 
lover of gain by study of the very nature of truth has 
more experience of the pleasure that knowledge 
yields than the philosopher has of that which results 
from gain?” “There'is a vast difference,” he said; 
< for the one, the philosopher, must needs taste of 
the other two kinds of pleasure from childhood ; but 
the lover of gain is not only under no necessity of 
tasting or experiencing the sweetness of the pleasure 
of learning the true natures of things,’ but he cannot 
easily do so even if he desires and is eager for it.” 
“ The lover of wisdom, then,” said I, “ far surpasses 
the lover of gain in experience of both kinds of 
pleasure.” “ Yes, far.” “ And how does he com- 
pare with the lover of honour? Is he more un- 

e The force of oùt extends through the sentence. Cf. Class. 
Phil. vi. (1911) p. 218, and my note on Tim. 77 Bin A.J.P, x. 
p. 74. Cf. Ll. v. 408, xxii, 283, Pindar, Vem, iii, 15, Hymn 
Dem, 157, 
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acquainted with the pleasure of being honoured than 
that other with that which comes from knowledge ? ” 
“ Nay, honour,” he said, “if they achieve their 
several objects, attends them all; for the rich man is 
honoured by many and the brave man and the wise, 
so that all are acquainted with the kind of pleasure 
that honour brings; but it is impossible for anyone 
except the lover of wisdom to have savoured the 
delight that the contemplation of true being and 
reality brings.” “Then,” said I, “ so far as experi- 
ence goes, he is the best judge of the three.” ‘‘ By 
far.” ““ And again, he is the only one whose experi- 
ence will have been accompanied? by intelligence.” 
“Surely.” “ And yet again, that which is the instru- 
ment, or dpyavov, of judgement? is the instrument, not 
of the lover of gain or of the lover of honour, but of 
the lover of wisdom.” ‘“‘ What is that?” “It was 
by means of words and discussion ° that we said the 
judgement must be reached; was it not?” “Yes.” 
~ And they are the instrument mainly of the philo- 
sopher.” “ Of course.” ‘‘ Now if wealth and profit 
were the best criteria by which things are judged, 
the things praised and censured by the lover of gain 
would necessarily be truest and most real.” “ Quite 
necessarily.” “ And if honour, victory and courage, 
would it not be the things praised by the lover of 
honour and victory?” “ Obviously.” “ But since 
the tests are experience and wisdom and discussion, 
what follows ? ” “ Of necessity,” he said, “ that the 
things approved by the lover of wisdom and discussion 
are most valid and true.’ “ There being, then, three 
kinds of pleasure, the pleasure of that part of the soul 
whereby we learn is the sweetest, and the life of the 
man in whom that part dominates is the most pleasur- 
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able.” “How could it be otherwise?” he said. 
“ At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with 
authority when he commends his own life.” “ And 
to what life and to what pleasure,” I said, ‘‘ does the 
judge assign the second place?” “ Obviously to 
that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is 
nearer to the first than is the life of the money- 
maker.” “And so the last place belongs to the lover 
of gain, as it seems.” “ Surely,” said he. 

IX. “ That, then, would be two points in succession 
and two victories for the just man over the unjust. 
And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the 
saviour * and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other 
pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether 
even real” or pure, but is a kind of scene-painting,4 as 
I seem to have heard from some wise man¢; and yet! 
this would be the greatest and most decisive over- 
throw.” ”. “ Much the greatest. But what do you 
mean?” “I shall discover it,” I said, “ if you will 
answer my questions while I seek.” ‘‘ Ask, then,” 
hesaid. “ Tellme, then,” said I,“ do we not say that 
pain is the opposite of pleasure?” ‘‘ We certainly 
do.” “ And is there not such a thing as a neutral 
state?” “There is.” “Is it not intermediate be- 


¢ Cf. Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 pB, supra 365 c, 523 sB, 602 D, 
586 B, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266. 

e One of Plato’s evasions. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 513, on 
Meno 81 a, Phileb. 44B. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p.266 misses 
the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself, 

! For this rhetorical katror cf. 360 c, 376 B, 433 B, 440 D, 
Gorg. 452 £, Laws 663 £, 690 c: 

” Cf. Phileb. 22 £, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046. 

* If any inference could be drawn from the fact that in 
the Philebus 42 n ff. and 32 x the reality of the neutral 
state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is 
earlier, which it is not. 
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tween them, and in the mean,* being a kind of quietude 
of the soul in these respects? Or is not that your 
notion of it?” “Itis that,” said he. “‘ Do you not 
recall the things men say in sickness? ”’ ‘ What 
sort of things?’ “ Why, that after all there is 
nothing sweeter than to be well,® though they were not 
aware that it is the highest pleasure before they were 
ill.” “ I remember,” he said. “ And do you not 
hear men afflicted with severe pain saying that there 
is no greater pleasure than the cessation of this 
suffering?” “I do.” “ And you perceive, I pre- 
sume, many similar conditions in which men while 
suffering pain praise freedom from pain and relief 
from that as the highest pleasure, and not positive 
delight.” “Yes,” he said, “ for this in such cases is 
perhaps what is felt as pleasurable and acceptable— 
peace.” ‘‘ And so,” I said, “ when a man’s delight 
comes to an end, the cessation of pleasure will be 
painful.” “It may be so,” he said. “‘ What, then, we 
just now described as the intermediate state between 
the two—this quietude-——will sometimes be both pain 
and pleasure.” “It seems so.” “Is it really possible 
for that which is neither to become both¢’?” “I 
think not.” “And further, both pleasure and pain 
arising in the soul are a kind of motion,? are they not?” 
“ Yes.” “‘ And did we not just now see that to feel 
neither pain nor pleasure is a quietude of the soul and 
an intermediate state between the two?” “ Yes, 
we did.” “ How, then, can it be right to think the 
absence of pain pleasure, or the absence of joy pain- 
ful?” “In no way.” “ This is not a reality, then, 
but an illusion,” said I; “ in such case the quietude 


¢ Aristotle attacks this doctrine with captious dialectic in 
his Topics and De anima. 
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in juxtaposition ¢ with the pain appears pleasure, and 
in juxtaposition with the pleasure pain. And these 
illusions have no real bearing ® on the truth of pleasure, 
but are a kind of jugglery.°”’. “ So at any rate our 
argument signifies,” he said. “ Take a look, then,” 
said I, “ at pleasures which do not follow on pain, so 
that you may not haply suppose for the present that 
it is the nature of pleasure to be a cessation from pain 
and pain from pleasure.” ‘‘ Where shall I look,” he 
said, “ and what pleasures do you mean?” “ There 
are many others,’ I said, “ and especially, if you 
please to note them, the pleasures connected with 
smell.4 For these with no antecedent pain ° suddenly 
attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation 
leaves no pain after them.” “ Most true,” he said. 
“ Let us not believe, then, that the riddance of pain 
is pure pleasure or that of pleasure pain.” “ No, we 
must not.” - “ Yet, surely,” said I, “ the affections that 
find their way through the þody* to the soul’ and 
are called pleasures are, we may say, the most and 
the greatest of them, of this type, in some sort releases 
from pain. ” “ Yes, they are.” “ And is not this also 
the character of the anticipatory pleasures and pains 
that precede them and arise from the expectation 
of them ? ” “ It is.” 

X. “ Do you know, then, what their quality is and 
what they most resemble?” “ What?” he said. 
“ Do you think that there is such a thing in nature? 


! Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Phaedr. 258 ©, Vol. I. p. 8, note a, 
on 328 pn, and supra p. 8, note b. 

9 Cf. Tim. 45 pv (of sensations) uéxpi Tis yexiis Laws 673 a, 
Rep. 462 c mpòs rhv wuxhv rerapévyn. Cf. aiso Phileb. 33 D-E, 
_ 84, 43 B-c, and What Plato Said, p. 608. 

h Cf. Phileb. 44 B, 44cdurdv . . . dropuyds, Protag. 354 B. 
t For év ry. pvoe cf. Parmen. 132 D. 
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as ap and down and in the middle?” “TI do.” 
“ Do you suppose, then, that anyone who is trans- 
ported from below to the centre would have any 
other opinion than that he was moving upward 4? 
And if he took his stand at the centre and looked in 
the direction from which he had been transported, do 
you think he would suppose himself to be anywhere 
but above, never having seen that which is really 
above?”’ “No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I do not think 
that such a person would have any other notion.” 
“ And if he were borne back,” I said, “ he would 
both think himself to be moving downward and would 
think truly.” ‘“ Of course.” “ And would not all 
this happen to him because of his non-acquaintance 
with the true and real up and down and middle ? ” 
“ Obviously.” “ Would it surprise you, then,” said 
I, “ if similarly men without experience of truth and 
reality hold unsound opinions about many other 
matters, and are so disposed towards pleasure and 
pain and the intermediate neutral condition that, 
when they are moved in the direction of the painful, 
they truly think themselves to be, and really are, ina 
state of pain, but, when they move from pain to the 
middle and neutral state, they intensely believe that 
they are approaching fulfilment and pleasure, and just 
as if, in ignorance of white, they were comparing 
grey with black,® so, being inexperienced in true 
pleasure, they are deceived by viewing painlessness 
in its relation to pain?” “ No, by Zeus,” he said, 
“it would not surprise me, but far rather if it were 
not so.” “In this way, then, consider it. Are not 
hunger and thirst and similar states imanitions or 


tradictions with the Philebus or Gorgias. Cf. Matthew v. 6 
“ Hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 
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emptinesses @ of the bodily habit?” “Surely.” “And 
is not ignorance and folly in turn a kind of emptiness 
of the habit of the soul ? ” “ It is indeed.” “And 
he who partakes of nourishment? and he who gets 
wisdom fills the void and is filled?” “ Of course.” 
“And which is the truer filling and fulfilment, that 
of the less or of the more real being ? ” “ Evidently 
that of the more real.” “ And which of the two 
groups or kinds do you think has a greater part in pure 
essence, the class of foods, drinks, and relishes and 
nourishment generally, or the kind of true opinion,’ 
knowledge and reason,? and, in sum, all the things 
that are more excellent’? Form your judgement thus. 
Which do you think more truly zs, that which clings to 
what is ever like itself and immortal and to the truth, 
and that which is itself of such a nature and is born 
in a thing of that nature, or that which clings to what 
is mortal and never the same and is itself such and 
is born in such a thing?” . “That which cleaves 
to what is ever the same far surpasses, he said. 
“ Does the essence of that which never abides the 
same partake of real essence any more than of 
knowledge?” “ By no means.” “Or of truth and 
reality?” ‘‘ Not of that, either.” “And if a thing 
has less of truth has it not also less of real essence or 
existence ? ” ‘* Necessarily.” “‘ And isit not gener- 
ally true that the kinds concerned with the service 
of the body partake less of truth and reality than 


4 Different kinds of intelligence are treated as synonyms 
because for the present purpose their distinctions are ir- 
relevant. Cf. 511 a,c, and D didvoa. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 43 and p. 47, n. 339. Plato does not distinguish 
_ synonyms nor virtual synonyms for their own sake as Prodicus 
did. Cf. Protag. 358 a-s. 

* Cf. Symp. 209 a ppbyycty re kal rhv ANAnv dperiy. 
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those that serve the soul?” ‘‘ Much less.” “ And 
do you not think that the same holds of the body 
itself in comparison with the soul?” “I do.” 
“ Then is not that which is fulfilled of what more 
truly is, and which itself more truly is, more truly 
filled and satisfied than that which being itself less 
real is filled with more unreal things?” ‘ Of 
course.” “‘ If,then, to be filled with what befits nature 
is pleasure, then that which is more really filled 
with real things would more really and truly cause us 
to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes 
of the less truly existent would be less truly and surely 
filled and would partake of a less trustworthy and 
less true pleasure.” “ Most inevitably,” he said. 
“ Then those who have no experience of wisdom and 
virtue but are ever devoted to ° feastings and that sort 
of thing are swept downward, it seems, and back 
again to the centre, and so sway and roam ® to and fro 
throughout their lives, but they have never tran- 
scended all this and turned their eyes tothe true upper 
region nor been wafted there, nor ever been really 
filled with real things, nor ever tasted ¢ stable and pure 
pleasure, but with eyes ever bent upon the earth 4 and 
heads bowed down over their tables they feast like 
cattle,’ grazing and copulating, ever greedy for more 


* Cf. Milton, Comus, ‘‘Ne’er looks to heaven amid its 
gorgeous feast,” Rossetti, ‘‘ Nineveh,” in fine, “That set 
gaze never on the sky,” etc. Cf. S. O. Dickermann, De 
Argumentis quibusdam ap. Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristo- 
telem obviis e structura hominis et animalium petitis, 
Halle, 1909, who lists Plato’s Symp. 190 a, Rep. 586 a, 
Cratyl. 396 B, 409 c, Tim. 90 a, 91 £. and many other 
passages. 

_* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 20 Booxnudrwy Blov. Of. 
What Plato Said, p. 611, on Phileb., in fine. 
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of these delights; and in their greed? kicking and 
butting one another with horns and hooves of iron they 
slay one another in sateless avidity, because they are 
vainly striving to satisfy with things that are not real 
the unreal and incontinent part? of their souls.” 
“ You describe in quite oracular style,¢ Socrates,” said 
Glaucon, “ the life of the multitude.” ‘‘ And are 
not the pleasures with which they dwell inevitably 
commingled with pains, phantoms of true pleasure, 
illusions of scene-painting, so coloured by contrary 
juxtaposition ĉ as to seem intense in either kind, and 
to beget mad loves of themselves in senseless souls, 
and to be fought for,’ as Stesichorus says the wraith 
of Helen’ was fought for at Troy through ignorance 
of the truth?” “It is quite inevitable,” he said, 
“ that it should be so.” 

XI. “So, again, must not the like hold of the high- 
spirited element, whenever a man succeeds in satis- 
fying that part of his nature—his covetousness of 
honour by envy, his love of victory by violence, his 
ill-temper by indulgence in anger, pursuing these 
ends without regard to consideration and reason ? ” 
“ The same sort of thing,” he said, “ must necessarily 
happen in this case too.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ may we 
and Philologus 55, pp. 634 ff. Diimmler, Akademika p. 55, 
thinks this passage a criticism of Isoc. Helena 40. Cf. also 
Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, i. pp. 113 ff. So Milton, Reason 
of Church Government, ‘‘ A lawny resemblance of her like 


that air-born Helena in the fables.” For the ethical sym- 
bolism cf. 520 c-p, Shelley, “ Adonais ” 39: 
*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
Arnold, “ Dover Beach,” in fine: 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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net confidently declare that in both the gain-loving 
and the contentious part of our nature all the desires 
that wait upon knowledge and reason, and, pursuing 
their pleasures in conjunction with them, take only 
those pleasures which reason approves,’ will, since they 
follow truth, enjoy the truest ° pleasures, so far as that 
is possible for them, and also the pleasures that are 
proper to them and their own, if for everything that 
which is best may be said to be most its ‘own’4?”’ 
“ But indeed,” he said, “it is most truly its very 
own. ‘Then when the entire soul accepts the 
guidance of the wisdom-loving part and is not filled 
with inner dissension,’ the result for each part is that 
it in all other respects keeps to its own task’ and is 
just, and likewise that each enjoys its own proper 
pleasures and the best pleasures and, so far as such a 
thing is possible,’ the truest.” ‘‘Preciselyso.” “And 
so when one of the other two gets the mastery the 
result for it is that it does.not find its own proper 
pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien 
pleasure and not the true.” ‘“‘ That is so,” he said. 
“ And would not that which is furthest removed from 
philosophy and reason be most likely to produce this 
effect?” “ Quite so,” he said. ‘“‘ And is not that 
furthest removed from reason which is furthest from 
law and order?” “ Obviously.” “ And was it not 
made plain that the furthest removed are the erotic 
and tyrannical appetites ?” ‘‘ Quite so.” “ And 


and analogies, and his willingness to play with mathematical 
symbolism. Cf. 546 8 f. and William Temple, Plato and 
Christianity, p. 55: “* Finally the whole thing is a satire on 
the humbug of mystical number, but I need not add that 
the German commentators are seriously exercised... .”’ 
See however A. G. Laird in Class. Phil. xi. (1916) pp. 
465-468. 
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least so the royal and orderly ?” “Yes.” “Then the 
tyrant’s place, I think, will be fixed at the furthest re- 
move? from true and proper pleasure, and the king’s 
at the least.” “ Necessarily.” “ Then the tyrant’s 
life will be least pleasurable and the king’s most.” 
‘ There is every necessity of that.” ‘‘ Do you know, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ how much less pleasurably the tyrant 
lives than the king?” “ Ill know if you tell me,® ” he 
said. “ There being as it appears three pleasures, 
one genuine and two spurious, the tyrant in his flight 
from law and reason crosses the border beyond ° the 
spurious, cohabits with certain slavish, mercenary 
pleasures, and the measure of his inferiority is not 
easy to express except perhaps thus.” “ How?” he 
said. “‘ The tyrant, I believe, we found at the third 
remove from the oligarch, for the democrat came 
between.” “Yes.” ‘‘ And would he not also dwell 
with a phantom of pleasure in respect of reality three 
stages removed from that- other, if all that we have 
said is true ? ?” “That is so.” “‘ And the oligarch in 
turn is at the third remove from the royal man if we 
assume the identity of the aristocrat and the king. ” 
“ Yes, the third.” ‘‘ Three times three, then, by 
numerical measure is the interval that separates the 
tyrant from true pleasure.” “‘ Apparently.” “ The 
phantom ° of the tyrant’s pleasure is then by longitu- 
dinal mensuration a plane number.” “Quite so.” 
“ But by squaring and cubing it is clear what the 
interval of this separation becomes.” “‘ Itis clear,” he 
said,“ to a reckoner.” “ Then taking it the other way 
about, if one tries to express the extent of the interval 
between the king and the tyrant in respect of true 


* Cf. Phaedo 66 c eléa\wv, where Olympiodorus (Norvin, 
p. 36) takes it of the unreality of the lower pleasures. 
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pleasure he will find on completion of the multiplica- 
tion that he lives 729 times as happily and that the 
tyrant’s life is more painful by the same distance." ” 
“ An overwhelming? and baffling calculation,” he 
said, “ of the difference* between the just and the 
unjust man in respect of pleasure and pain!” “ And 
what is more, it is a true number and pertinent to the 
lives of men if days and nights and months and years 
pertain to them.” “ They certainly do,” he said. - 
“ Then if in point of pleasure the victory of the good 
and just man over the bad and unjust is so great as 
this, he will surpass him inconceivably in decency and 
beauty of life and virtue.” ‘ Inconceivably indeed, 
by Zeus,” he said. 

XII. “Very good,” said I. “ And now that we have 
come to this point in the argument, let us take up 
again the statement with which we began and that has 
brought us to this pass.? It was, I believe, averred 
that injustice is profitable to the completely unjust ° 
man who is reputed just. Was not that the proposi- 
tion?” “Yes, that.” “Let us, then, reason with its 
proponent now that we have agreed on the essential 
nature of injustice and just conduct.” “ How?” he 
said. “ By fashioning in our discourse a symbolicimage 
of the soul, that the maintainer of that proposition 
may see precisely what it is that he was saying.” 
“ What sort of an image ? ”?” he said. ‘‘ One of those 
natures that the ancient fables tell of,’ said I,“ as 
that of the Chimaera f or Scylla? or Cerberus,’ and 


¢ Plato keeps to the point. Cf. 472 B, Phileb. 27 c, and 
p. 339, note e, on 572 B. e Cf. 348 sB, 361 a. 

! Cf. Homer, Il. vi. 179-182, Phaedr. 229 D. 

” Od. xii. 85 ff. 

® Hesiod, Theog. 311-312. 
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the numerous other examples that are told of many 
forms grown together in one.” ‘‘ Yes, they do tell 
of them.” “ Mould, then, a single shape of a manifold 
and many-headed beast? that has a ring of heads of 
tame and wild beasts and can change them and cause 
to spring forth from itself all such growths.” ‘‘It is the 
task of a cunning artist,’ ” he said, “ but nevertheless, 
since speech is more plastic than wax ¢ and other such 
media, assume that it has been so fashioned.” ‘‘ Then 
fashion one other form of a lion and one of a man and 
let the first be far the largest 4 and the second second 
in size.” “‘ That is easier,” he said, ‘‘ and is done.” 
“Join the three in one, then, so as in some sort to 
grow together.” “They are so united,” he said. 
Then mould about them outside the likeness of one, 
that of the man, so that to anyone who is unable to 
look within ° but who can see only the external sheath 
it appears to be one living creature, the man.” “‘ The 
sheath is made fast about him,” he said. ‘‘ Let us, 


“In Memoriam,” exviii.: 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


A modern scientific man solemnly writes: ‘“ The theory of 
evolution has prepared us to acknowledge the presence of 
something of the ape and tiger in us.” For an example 
of modern nimiety or too-muchness cf. Sandburg’s ‘‘ There 
is a wolf in me. ... There is a fox in me. ... There is 
ahoginme... O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside 
my ribs.” Cf. Brunetiétre, Questions actuelles, p. 114. 

d Cf. 596 c. 

e Cf. Cic. De or. iii. 45 “sicut mollissimam ceram ... 
fingimus.’’ Otto, p. 80, says itis a proverb. For the de- 
velopment of this figure cf. Pliny, Epist. vii. 9 “ut laus est 
cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur.” For the idea that word 
_ is more precise or easy than deed cf. supra 473 a, Phaedo 
99 E£, Laws 636 a, 736 B, Tim. 19 €E. 

3 Cf. 442 a. e Cf. 577 a. 
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then say to the speaker who avers that it pays this 
man to be unjust, and that to do justice is not for his 
advantage, that he is affirming nothing else than that 
it profits him to feast and make strong the multi- 
farious beast and the lion and all that pertains to the 
lion, but to starve the man and so enfeeble him that 
he can be pulled about > whithersoever either of the 
others drag him, and not to familiarize or reconcile 
with one another the two creatures but suffer them 
to bite and fight and devour one another.°’”’ “Yes,” 
he said, “ that is precisely what the panegyrist of 
injustice will be found to say.” “ And on the other 
hand he who says that justice is the more profitable 
affirms that all our actions and words should tend to give 
the man within us? complete domination € over the 
entire man and make him take charge * of the many- 
headed beast—like a farmer” who cherishes and 
trains the cultivated plants but checks the growth of 
the wild—and he will make an ally” of the lion’s 
nature, and caring for all the beasts alike will first 
make them friendly to‘one another and to himself, 
and so foster their growth.” “ Yes, that in turn is 
precisely the meaning of the man who commends 
justice.” “From every point of view, then, the pan- 
egyrist of justice speaks truly and the panegyrist of 
injustice falsely. For whether we consider pleasure, 
reputation, or profit, he who commends justice speaks 
the truth, while there is no soundness or real know- 


like manner, places human perfection in an internal condi- 
tion, in the growth and predominance of our humanity 
proper, as distinguished from our animality.”’ 

i Cf. Gorg. 516 A-B. 

o Cf. Theaet. 167 B-c, and What Plato Said, p. 456, on 
Euthyphro 2 D. 

š Gy. 441 a. 
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ledge of what he censures in him who disparages it.” 
“ None whatever, I think,” said he. ‘ Shall we, then, 
try to persuade him gently,* for he does not willingly 
err,” by questioning him thus: Dear friend, should 
we not also say that the things which law and custom 
deem fair or foul have been accounted so for a like 
reason—the fair and honourable things being those 
that subject the brutish part of our nature to that 
which is human in us, or rather, it may be, to that 
which is divine,° while the foul and base are the things 
that enslave the gentle nature to the wild? Will he 
assent or not?” “* He will if he is counselled by me.” 
“Can it profit any man in the light of this thought to 
accept gold unjustly if the result is to be that by the 
acceptance he enslaves the best part of himself to the 
worst? Or is it conceivable that, while, if the taking 
of the gold enslaved his son or daughter and that too to 
fierce and évil men, it would not profit him, no matter 
how large the sum, yet that,.if the result is to be the 
ruthless enslavement of the divinest part of himself to 
the most despicable and godless part, he is not to be 
deemed wretched and is not taking the golden bribe 
much more disastrously than Eriphyle ° did when she 
received the necklace as the price’ of her husband’s 
life?” “Far more,’ said Glaucon, “for I will 
answer you in his behalf.” 

XIII. “ And do you not think that the reason for 
the old objection to licentiousness is similarly because 


Vol. I. p. 40, note c. On the supreme value of the soul cf. 
Laws 726-728, 743 £, 697 B, 913 B, 959 A-B. Cf. supra 585 D. 
e Cf. Od. xi. 326, Frazer on Apollodorus iii. 6. 2 (Loeb). 
Stallbaum refers also to Pindar, Nem. ix. 37 ff., and Pausan. 
x. 29, 7. ) | 
f For èri in this sense cf. Thompson on Meno 90 D. Cf. 
Apol. 41 a éri réoy, Demosth. xlv. 66. 
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that sort of thing emancipates that dread,? that huge 
and manifold beast overmuch?”’ “ Obviously,” he 
said. ‘‘ And do we not censure self-will® and irasci- 
bility when they foster and intensify disproportion- 
ately the element of the lion and the snake ° in us?”’ 
“ By all means.” “ And do we not reprobate luxury 
and effeminacy for their loosening and relaxation of 
this same element when they engender cowardice in 
it?” “Surely.” “ And flattery and illiberality when 
they reduce this same high-spirited element under 
the rule of the mob-like beast and habituate it for 
the sake of wealth and the unbridled lusts of the 
beast to endure all manner of contumely from youth 
up and become an ape? instead of a lion?” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said. “ And why do you suppose that 
“base mechanic’? handicraft is a term of reproach ? 
Shall we not say that it is solely when the best part 
is naturally weak in a man so that it cannot govern 
and control the brood of beasts within him but can 
only serve them and can learn nothing but the ways of 
flattering them?” “So it seems,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
is it not in order that such an one may have a like 
government with the best man that we say he ought 
to be the slave of that best man’ who has within 


good, submit to him; and to find his true inferior, and, for 
that inferior’s good, conquer him.” Inge, Christian Ethics, 
p. 252: “It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be free.’’ Carlyle 
(apud M. Barton and O. Sitwell, Victoriana): “ Surely of 
ali the rights of man the right of the ignorant man to be 
guided by the wiser, to be gently or forcibly held in the true 
course by him, is the indisputablest.’’ Plato’s idea is perhaps 
a source of Aristotle’s theory of slavery, though differently 
expressed. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1254 b 16 f., Newman i. pp. 
109-110, 144 f., 378-379, ii. p. 107. Cf. also Polit. 309 a f., 
Epist. vii. 335 D, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 106. 
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himself the divine governing principle, not because we 
suppose, as Thrasymachus‘® did in the case of subjects, 
that the slave should be governed for his own harm, 
but on the ground that it is better for everyone to be 
governed by the divine and the intelligent, prefer- 
ably indwelling and his own, but in default of that 
imposed from without, in order that we all so far as 
possible may be akin and friendly because our 
governance and guidance are the same?” “ Yes, 
and rightly so,” he said. “ And it is plain,” I said, 
“that this is the purpose of the law, which is the ally 
of all classes in the state, and this is the aim of our 
control of children,® our not leaving them free before 
we have established, so to speak, a constitutional 
government within them ° and, by fostering the best 
element in them with the aid of the like in ourselves, 
have set up in its place a similar guardian and ruler 
in the child, and then, and then only, we leave it free.” 
“ Yes, that is plain,” he said, “In what way,? then, 
Glaucon, and on what principle, shall we say that it 
profits a man to be unjust or licentious or do any 
shameful thing that will make him a worse man, but 
otherwise will bring him more wealth or power?” 
‘In no way,” he said. “ And how that it pays him 
to escape detection in wrongdoing and not pay the 
penalty? Or is it not true that he who evades 
detection becomes a still worse man, while in the one 
who is discovered and chastened the brutish part is 
lulled and tamed and the gentle part liberated, and 
the entire soul, returning to its nature at the best, 
attains to a much more precious condition in acquir- 


509 af. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 187, 380 B oi dé dvlvavro Kodafi- 
uevot, and Laws 728 c; and for the purpose of punishment, 
What Plato Said, p. 495, on Protag. 324 A-B. 
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ing sobriety and righteousness together with wisdom, 
than the body% does when it gains strength and 
beauty conjoined with health, even as the soul is 
more precious than the body?”’ ‘ Most assuredly,” 
he said. “Then the wise man will bend all his 
endeavours ° to this end throughout his life ; he will, 
to begin with, prize the studies that will give this 
quality to hissoul and disprize the others.” “Clearly,” 
he said. “ And then,” I said, “ he not only will not 
abandon the habit and nurture of his body to the 
brutish and irrational pleasure and live with his face 
set in that direction, but he will not even make health 
his chief aim,° nor give the first place to the ways 
of becoming strong or healthy or beautiful unless 
these things are likely to bring with them soberness 
of spirit, but he will always be found attuning the 
harmonies of his body for the sake of the concord in 
his soul.4.”” “By all means,” he replied, “ if he is to 
be a true musician.” ‘“‘ And will he not deal likewise 


highest of earthly goods, is of any value compared witk 
the true interests of the soul. Cf. Laws 661 c-x ff., 728 D-E, 
744, a, 960 D, Laches 195 c; and Arnold, Culture and 
Anarchy, p. 17 “ Bodily health and vigour ... have a 
more real and essential value... but only as they are 
more intimately connected with a perfect spiritual condition 
than wealth and population are.” This idea may be the 
source of the story from which the Christian Fathers and 
‘the Middle Ages derived much edification, that Plato in- 
tentionally chose an unhealthy site for the Academy in 
order to keep down the flesh. Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 
10, perhaps the first mention, Porphyry, De abstinentia i. 
36, Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1.4 416, n. 2; Camden on Cam- 
bridge, Gosse, Gossip in a Library, p. 23, and Himerius, 
Ecl. iii. 18 (Diels ii. p. 18) éxay 5¢ evdcee cGpa Anwdxpiros, 
iva vytalyy Ta Kpelrrova. | 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 D. 

° Cf. Phaedo 61 a. 
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with the ordering and harmonizing of his possessions ? 
He will not let himself be dazzled @ by the felicitations 
of the multitude and pile up the mass ® of his wealth 
without measure,’ involving himself in measureless 
ills.” ‘‘ No, I think not,” he said. ‘‘ He will rather,” 
I said, “ keep his eyes fixed on the constitution in 
his soul,? and taking care and watching lest he disturb 
anything there either by excess or deficiency of wealth,’ 
will so steer his course and add to or detract from his 
wealth on this principle, so far as may be.” “ Precisely 
so,’ he said. ‘“‘ Andin the matter of honours and office 
too this will be his guiding principle: He will gladly 
take part in and enjoy those which he thinks will make 
him a better man, but in public and private life he 
will shun those that may overthrow the established 
habit’ of his soul.” ‘‘ Then, if that is his chief con- 
cern,” he said, “ he will not willingly take part in 
politics.” “Yes, by the dog,” said I, “in his own 


nostri sapientem ad quamlibet rempublicam accessurum ;” 
ibid. 37 ff.: “‘ praeterea, cum sapienti rempublicam ipso 
dignam dedimus, id est mundum, non est extra rempublicam, 
etiamsi recesserit; ” ibid. iii. p. 157. 40 ff. éwéuevov ðè rovros 
Urdpxew kal TO woNtTever Gat Tov copòv Kai wddior év Tals ToLav- 
Tats woAtTelas Tals Eugatvovcats TIVa WpoKoTHy mpds Tas TeAelas 
mwontrelas; ibid. p. 172.18 f. Sevrepov è ròv amd Tis woNTelas, 
mwodtreverGar yap Kara Tov mponyoupevoy Adyov ...3 tbid. 173. 
19 ff. €papev 8’ Sri kal woditevecOat Kara Tov mponyoúvuevov Adyov 
olév gore. py TwortrevecOar è édv re <kwrUy> Kal pár <v’ 
unõèv wpedrety EANN Thy marplõða, Kivdivous è mapaxoNovety 
Uro\auBdavy peyddous kal xaħeroùès ék THs morrelass; ibid. 
p. 175. 3 f. mworttrevecOar paol ròv coddv by uh te KwAvn, Os 
pnot Xpvoi.rwos èv mpwry wept Blwy; ibid. 6 ff. Xpvoiwmos Ge 
war év rẹ Ilep ‘Propis ypdgdwrv, oftw pnropetoew kal 
mwontrevesOat Tov copóv, ws kal ro mAovTou Övros àyaðoð, kal 
THs óns Kal ris Uyelas. 

* Cf. on 399 £, Phaedr. 228 B, Gorg. 466 c, 461 A, 482 B, 
Phaedo 98 £, supra 567 E. 
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city he certainly will, yet perhaps not in the city of 
his birth, except in some providential conjuncture.® ” 
~“ I understand,” he said; “‘ you mean the city whose 
establishment we have described, the city whose 
home is in the ideal;® for I think that it can be 
found nowhere on earth.” “Well,” said I, “ per- 


La, je m’enivrerais à la source où j’aspire; 
La, je retrouverais et l'espoir et l’amour, 
Et ce bien idéal que toute âme désire, 

Et qui n’a pas de nom au terrestre séjour. 


Likewise the lovely sonnet of Du Bellay which in an English 
version might run as follows: 


If our brief life is to eternity 

But as a span; if our ephemeral sun, 

Gilding the shadows that before it flee, 

Chases our days to darkness one by one, 

Why, O my soul, pent in this prison obscure, 
Wilt thou in these dim shadows take delight, 
When to soar upward to the eternal pure 
Luminous heavens thy wings are spread for flight? 
There is the good for which all hearts do burn. 
There is the peace for which all creatures yearn. 
There is the love supreme without a stain. 

There too is pleasure that is not bought with pain. 
There upon heaven’s dome and outmost shore 
Thou’lt know the ideas and recognize once more 
The beauty whose image here thou must adore. 


Somewhat different is the Stoic idea of a world state and 
of the sage as citizen of the world, e.g. Marc. Aurel. iv. 4, 
Sen. De otio 31, Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 62 (154). Cf. Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. p. 92; also ibid. pp. 87-88. For the identi- 
fication of the mós with philosophy cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 15 
and vii. 40, Lucian, Hermotim. 22, Sale of Lives 17, Ver. 
Hist. 17, Proclus i. 16 (Kroll). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7, 
reports that, when Anaxagoras was reproached for not con- 
cerning himself with the affairs of his country, he replied, 
‘Indeed, I am greatly concerned with my country,” and 
pointed to heaven. 
e Cf. 499 œD. 
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haps there is a pattern? of it laid up in heaven for 
him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding 
to constitute himself its citizen.o But it makes no 
difference whether it exists now or ever will come 
into being.° The politics of this city only will be 
his and of none other.” “ That seems probable,” he 
said. 


> éavròv Kkaroxlfev: Adam “found a city in himself.” 
See his note ad loc. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Col. 1004. 
* Cf. 499 c-p, 472 B-£, and What Plato Said, p. 564. 
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I. “ And truly,” I said, “ many other considerations 
assure me that we were entirely right in our organiza- 
tion of the state, and especially, I think, in the matter 
of poetry." ” “‘ What about it?” he said. “In re- 
fusing to admit? at all so much of it as is imitative; 
for that it is certainly not to be received is, I think, 
still more plainly apparent now that we have dis- 
tinguished the several parts ĉ of the soul.” “ What 
do you mean?” “ Why, between ourselves ¢—for 
you will not betray me to the tragic poets and all 
other imitators—that kind .of art seems to be a cor- 
ruption? of the mind of all listeners who do not possess 
as an antidote’ a knowledge of its real nature.” 
“ What is your idea in saying this? ”-he said. “I 
must speak out,” I said, “ though a certain love and 


poets and Homer cf. also Minucius Felix (Halm), pp. 32-33, 
Tertullian (Oehler), lib. ii. c. 7, Olympiodorus, Hermann vi. 
p. 367, Augustine, De civ. Det, li. xiv. . 

ò Supra 394 D, 568 B, and on 398 a-s, infra 607 a. 

e In the narrower sense. Cf. Vol. I. p. 224, note c, on 
392 pv, and What Plato Said, p. 561. 

a Lit. “species.” Cf. 435 sB ff., 445 c, 580 D, 588 B ff., 
Phaedr. 271 n, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 

¢ Cf. Gorg. 462 8, Protag. 309 a, 339 E. 

! Cf. 605 c, Meno 91 c, Laws 890 B. 

s pápuakov: this passage is the source of Plutarch’s view 
of literature in education; see Quomodo adolescens poetas 
audire debeat 15 0. 
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reverence for Homer ¢ that has possessed me from a 
boy would stay me from speaking. For he appears 
to have been the first teacher and beginner of all 
these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must 
not honour a man above truth, but, as I say, speak 
our minds.” “‘ By all means,” he said. “ Listen, 
then, or rather, answer my question.” ‘ Ask it,” he 
said. ““ Could you tell me in general what imitation 
is? For neither do I myself quite apprehend what it 
would be at.” “It is likely, then,” he said, “ that J 
should apprehend!” “ It would be nothing strange,” 
said I, “since it often happens that the dimmer vision 
sees things in advance of the keener. ” “ Thatis so,” 
he said; ‘‘ but in your presence I could not even be 
eager to try to state anything that appears to me, but 
do you yourself consider it.” “ Shall we, then, start 
the inquiry at this point by our customary procedure ®? 
We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea 
or form” in the case of the various multiplicities to 


715 D-E, and for dgdrepov Brerdvrwv 927 B, Euthydem. 281 D, 
Rep. 404 a, Themist. Orat. ii. p. 32c. Cf. the saying moà\áki 
kal Knwovpos avyp udda Kxalptov elwev. 

* Cf. Phaedo 76 D, 100 B, Phileb. 16 D, supra 479 E, 
Thompson on Meno 72 pv. See Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1. 
p. 660. The intentional simplicity of Plato’s positing of 
the concept here (cf. 597 a), and his transition from the 
concept to the “idea,” has been mistaken for a primitive 
aspect of his thought by many interpreters. It is quite un- 
critical to use Aristot. Met. 991 b 6 ff. to prove that Plato’s 
“later ” theory of ideas did not recognize ideas of artefacts, 
and therefore that this passage represents an earlier phase 
of the theory. He deliberately expresses the theory as 
simply as possible, and a manufactured object suits his 

urpose here as it does in Cratyl. 389. See also supra, 
ntrod. pp. xxii-xxiii. 

! “ Forms ” with a capital letter is even more misleading 


than “ideas,” 
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which we give the same name. Do you not under- 
stand?” “Ido.” “In the present case, then, let us 
take any multiplicity you please ; for example, there 
are many couches and tables.” ‘“‘ Ofcourse.” *“ But 
these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or 
forms, one of a couch and one of a table.” “ Yes.” 
““-And are we not also in the habit of saying that the 
craftsman who produces either of them fixes his eyes 3 
on the idea or form, and so makes in the one case the 
couches and in the other the tables that we use, and 
similarly of other things? For surely no craftsman 
makes the idea itself. How could he?” “ By no 
means.” “‘ But now consider what name you would 
give to this craftsman.” “What one?” “ Him who 
makes all the things’ that all handicraftsmenseverally 
produce.” “‘ A truly clever and wondrous man you 
tellof.” *“ Ah, but wait, and you will say so indeed, 
for this same handicraftsman is not only able to make 
all implements, but he produces all plants and 
animals, including himself, and thereto earth and 
heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in 
Hades under the earth.” “ A most marvellous 
sophist,°’’ he said. ‘‘ Are you incredulous?” said 
I. “Tell me, do you deny altogether the possibility 


e Climax beyond climax. Cf. on 508 €, p. 104, note c. 

4 It is a tempting error to refer this to God, as I once did, 
and as Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 604 does. So Cudworth, — 
True Intel. System of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 70: “ Lastly, 
he is called és mávra rd re Aňa éepydterat, kaè éaurdv,: ‘he 
that causeth or produceth both all other things, and even 
himself.’ But the producer of everything, including him- 
self, is the imitator generalized and then exemplified by the 
painter and the poet. Cf. Soph. 234 a-s. 

° Eurip. Hippol. 921 dewdv cogiorhv elas. 
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of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense 
there could be such a creator of all these things, and 
in another sense not? Or do you not perceive that 
you yourself would be able to make all these things 
ina way?” “ And in what way, I ask you,” he 
said. “ There is no difficulty,” said I, “ but it is 
something that the craftsman can make everywhere 
and quickly. You could do it most quickly if you 
should choose to take a mirror and carry it about 
everywhere. You will speedily produce the sun and 
all the things in the sky, and speedily the earth and 
yourself and the other animals and implements and 
plants and all the objects of which we just now spoke.” 
“Yes,” he said,“ the appearance of them, but not the 
reality and the truth.” ‘ Excellent,” said I, ‘‘ and 
you come to the aid of the argument opportunely. 
For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class 
of producers, does he not?” “ Of course.” ‘ But 
you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real 
andtrue. And yet, after a fashion, the painter ® too 


Than what within the sphere of sense may grow. 

The beauty to perceive of earthly things 

The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings. 
Mrs. Browning, “ Aurora Leigh ”: 

. . » Art’s the nature of what is 

Behind this show. If this world’s show were all, 

Then imitation would be all in art. 


William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 89: “In the 
tenth book of the Republic he says that, whereas the artificer 
in making any material object imitates the eternal idea, an 
artist only imitates the imitation (595 a-598 p); but in Book 
v. he said that we do not blame an artist who depicts a face 
more beautiful than any actual human face either is or ever 
could be (472 p).”’ But this does not affect Plato’s main 
point here, that the artist imitates the “real” world, not 
the world of ideas. The artist’s imitation may fall short of 
or better its model. But the model is not the (Platonic) idea. 
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makes a couch, does he not?” “ Yes,” he said 
“the appearance of one, he too.” a 

II. “ What of the cabinet-maker? Were you not 
just now saying that he does not make the idea or 
form which we say is the real couch, the couch in 
itself, but only some particular couch?” “Yes, I 
was.” “ Then if he does not make that which really 
is, he could not be said to make real being but some- 
thing that resembles real being but is not that. But 
if anyone should say that being in the complete sense ® 
belongs to the work of the cabinet-maker or to that 
of any other handicraftsman, it seems that he would 
say what is not true.” “ That would be the view,” 
he said, “ of those who are versed © in this kind of 
reasoning.” “We must not be surprised, then, if 
this too is only a dim adumbration in comparison with 
reality.” ‘‘ No, we must not.” “ Shall we, then, use 
these very examples in our quest for the true nature 
of this imitator ? ” “ If you please,” he said. “ We 
get, then, these three couches, one, that in nature,? 
which, I take it, we would say that God produces,’ or 
who else?” “ No one, I think.” ‘ And then there 
was one which the carpenter made.” “ Yes,” he 
said. “ And one which the painter. Is not that so? j 
“So be it.” ‘‘ The painter, then, the cabinet-maker, 
and God, there are these three presiding over three 
kinds of couches.” ‘‘ Yes,three.” “Now God, whether 
because he so willed or because some compulsion was 


_* Proclus says that this is not seriously meant (apud 
Beckmann, Num Plato artifactorum Ideas statuerit, p. 12). 
Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, p. 666, who interprets the passage 
correctly; A. E. Taylor, in Mind, xii. p. 5 “ Plato’s mean- 
ing has been supposed to be adequately indic:.ted by such 
half-jocular instances as that of the idea of a bed or table 
in Republic x.,”’ etc. 
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laid upon him ¢ not to make more than one couch in 
nature, so wrought and created one only,® the couch 
which really and in itself is. But two or more such 
were never created by God and never will come into 
being.” “ How so?” he said. “ Because,” said I, 
“if he should make only two, there would again 
appear one of which they both would possess the form 
or idea, and that would be the couch that really is in 
and of itself, and not the other two.” “ Right,” he 
said. “ God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing 
to be the real author of the couch that has real being 
and not of some particular couch, nor yet a particular 
cabinet-maker, produced it in nature unique.” “So 
it seems.” ‘‘ Shall we, then, call him its true and 
natural begetter, or something of the kind?”’ “ That 
would certainly be right,” he said, “ since it is by and 
in nature¢ that he has made this and all other things.” 
“ And what of the carpenter? Shall we not call him 
the creator of a couch?” « “Yes.” “Shall we also 
say that the painter is the creator and maker of that 
sort of thing?” ‘‘ By no means.” “ What will you 
say he is in relation to the couch?” “ This,” said 
he, “seems to me the most reasonable designation 
for him, that he is the imitator of the thing which 
those others produce.” “‘ Very good,” said I; “ the 
producer of the product three removes? from nature 
you call the imitator?” “ By all means,” he said. 


Dieu,” Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 13 ‘‘deoque tribuenda, id 
est mundo,” De leg. i. 7. 21, Seneca, De benef. iv. 7 
“quid enim aliud est natura quam deus?” HO6ffding, Mist. 
of Mod. Philos. ii. 115 ‘‘ Herder uses the word Nature in 
his book in order to avoid the frequent mention of the name 

of God.” 
d Cf. 587 c, Phaedr. 248 ©, where the imitator is sixth ia 

the scale. 
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“This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies 
also, if he is an imitator and is in his nature three 
removes from the king and the truth, as are all 
other imitators.” ‘‘ It would seem so.” ‘ We are 
in agreement, then, about the imitator. But tell me 
now this about the painter. Do you think that 
what he tries to imitate is in each case that thing 
itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen? ” 
“ The works of the craftsmen,” he said. ‘Is it the 
_ reality of them or the appearance? Define that 
further point." ” “ What do you mean?” he said. 
“ This: Does a couch differ from itself according as 
you view it from the side or the front or in any other 
way? Or does it differ not at all in fact though it 
appears different, and so of other things?” “ That 
is the way of it,” he said; “it appears other but 
differs not at all.” ‘‘ Consider, then, this very point. 
To which is painting directed in every case, to the 
imitation of reality as it is® or of appearance as it 
appears ? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the 
truth?” “ Of a phantasm,°”’ he said. ‘‘ Then the 
mimetic art is far removed? from truth, and this, it 
seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, 
because it touches or lays hold of only a small part 
of the object and that a phantom; as, for example, 
a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, 
and other craftsmen, though he himself has no ex- 
pertness in any of these arts,‘ but nevertheless if he 
were a good painter, by exhibiting at a distance his 
picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and 

! Commentators sometimes miss the illogical idiom. So 
Adam once proposed to emend rexvév to rexvirwv, but later 
withdrew this suggestion in his note on the passage. Cf. 


supra 373 c, Critias 111 £, and my paper in T.4.P.A. xlvii. 
(1916) pp. 205-234, 
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foolish men,” and make them believe it to be a real 
carpenter.” “‘ Why not?” ‘“ But for all that, my 
friend, this, I take it, is what we ought to bear in mind 
in all such cases: When anyone reports to us of some- 
one, that he has met a man who knows all the crafts 
and everything else? that men severally know, and 
that there is nothing that he does not know ° more 
exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must 
be that he is a simple fellow, who apparently has met 
some magician or sleight-of-hand man and imitator 
and has been deceived by him into the belief that 
he is all-wise,* because of his own inability to put to 
the proof and distinguish knowledge, ignorance ¢ and 
imitation.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 

III. “Then,” said I, “have we not next to 
scrutinize tragedy and its leader Homer,’ since some 
people tell us that these poets know all the arts and 
all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all 


pretation,” Class. Quarterly, Jan. 1930, p. 2 says: ‘“* The true 
poet is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must 
know the truth.” This ignores the dpa in 598 x. Plato 
there is not stating his own opinion but giving the 
arguments of those who claim omniscience for the poet. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 313 n. 1 completely misunderstands 
and misinterprets the passage. Cf. Class. Phil. xxvii. (1932) 
p. 85. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 175, says 
Rymer held that “a poet is obliged to know all arts and 
sciences.” Aristotle from a different point of view says we 
expect the wise man to know everything in the sense in which 
that is possible, Met. 982 a 8. 

¢ Of. otdevds örov oxi Charm. 175 c, oddév örı où Ale. I 
105 £, Phil. 54 s, Phaedo 110 ©, Euthyph. 3 c, Euthydem, 
294 D, Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Herod. v. 97. 

4 rdccogos is generally ironical in Plato. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 489, on Lysis 216 a. 

e For averiornpuoctyny cf. Theaet. 199 £ f. | 

f For Homer as tragedian cf. on 595 B-c, p. 420, note a. 
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things divine? For the good poet, if he is to poetize 
things rightly, must, they argue, create with know- 
ledge or else be unable to create. So we must consider 
whether these critics have not fallen in with such 
imitators and been deceived by them, so that looking 
upon their works they cannot perceive that these are 
three removes from reality, and easy to produce with- 
out knowledge of the truth. For it is phantoms, not 
realities, that they produce. Or is there something 
in their claim, and do good poets really know the 
things about which the multitude fancy they speak 
well?” “ We certainly must examine the matter,” 
he said. “‘ Do you suppose, then, that if a man were 
able to produce both the exemplar and the semblance, 
he would be eager to abandon himself to the fashion- 
ing of phantoms ° and set this in the forefront of his 
life as the best thing he had?” *“ I donot.” “ But, 
I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things 
he imitates he would far rather devote himself to real 
things® than to the imitation of them, and would 
endeavour to leave after him many noble deeds ê and 
works as memorials of himself, and would be more 
eager to be the theme of praise than the praiser.” 
~ I think so,” he said; “ for there is no parity in the 
honour and the gain.” “ Let us not, then, demand a 
reckoning ° from Homer or any other of the poets on 
other matters by asking them, if any one of them 
was a physician and not merely an imitator of a 
physician’s talk, what men any poet, old or new, is 
reported to have restored to health as Asclepius 
je ne croirais jamais qu’il efit pu mieux mériter de la Grèce 
en administrant son bourg natal qu’en composant |’ Jliade 
et l'Odyssée.” 4 But cf. Symp. 209 D. 


e For the challenge to the poet to specify his knowledge cf. 
Ion 536 £ f. 
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did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after 
him as Asclepius did his descendants ; and let us dis- 
miss the other arts and not question them about them; 
but concerning the greatest and finest things of which 
Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship % 
and the administration of cities and the education of 
men, it surely is fair to question him and ask, ° Friend 
Homer, if you are not at the third remove from truth 
and reality in human excellence, being merely that 
creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imi- 
tator, but if you are even in the second place and were 
capable of knowing what pursuits make men better 
or worse in private or public life, tell us what city was 
better governed owing to you,® even as Lacedaemon 
was because of Lycurgus,’ and many other cities great 
and small because of other legislators. But what city 
credits you with having been a good legislator and 
having benefited them? Italy and Sicily say this of 
Charondas and we of Solon.*. But who says it of you?’ 
Will he be able to name any?” “ I think not,” said 
Glaucon ; “ at any rate none is mentioned even by the 
Homerids themselves.” “‘ Well, then, is there any 
tradition of a war in Homer’s time that was well 
conducted by his command or counsel?” “ None.” 
“Well, then, as might be expected of a man wise in 
practical affairs, are many and ingenious inventions ° 
for the arts and business of life reported of Homer as 


157 =, Prot. 343 a, Tim. 20 & ff., Herod. i. 29 ff. and 86, 

ii. 177, v. 113, Aristot. Ath. Pol. v. ff., Diog. Laert. i. 45 ff., 

oie Life of Solon, Freeman, The Work and Life of 
olon. 

e On the literature of ‘‘ inventions,” edpjuara, see Newman 
ii. p. 382 on Aristot. Pol. 1274 b 4. Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 663 
“inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes,” and Symp. 
209 a. 
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they are of Thales the Milesian and Anacharsis ® the 
Scythian? ?” “ Nothing whatever of the sort.” “ Well, 
then, if no public service is credited to him, is Homer 
reported while he lived to have been a guide in edu- 
cation to men who took pleasure in associating with 
him and transmitted to posterity a certain Homeric 
way of life ° just as Pythagoras 4 was himself especially 
honoured for this, and his successors, even to this day, 
denominating a certain way of life the Pythagorean,’ 
are distinguished among their contemporaries ? ” 
“ No, nothing of this sort either is reported; for 
Creophylos,’ Socrates, the friend of Homer, would 
perhaps be even more ridiculous than his name as a 
representative of Homeric culture and education, if 
what is said about Homer is true. For the tradition 
is that Homer was completely neglected in his own 
lifetime by that friend of the flesh.” 

IV. “ Why, yes, that is the tradition,” said I; “ but 
do you suppose, Glaucon, that, if Homer had really 
been able to educate men” and make them better and 
had possessed not the art of imitation but real know- 
ledge, he would not have acquired many companions 
and been honoured and loved by them? But are we 
to believe that while Protagoras * of Abdera and Pro- 
dicus? of Ceos and many others are able by private 
teaching to impress upon their contemporaries the 

7 “ Of the beef-clan.’’ The scholiast says he was a Chian 
and an epic poet. See Callimachus’s epigram apud Sext. 
Empir., Bekker, p. 609 (Adv. Math. i. 48), and Suidas s.v. 
kpewpvios. 

” Modern Greeks also are often very sensitive to the 
etymology of proper names. Cf. also on 580 B, p. 369, 
note d. 

A See on 540 B, p. 230, note d. 


‘ Cf. Prot. 315 a-B, 316 c. 
4 See What Plato Said, p. 486, on Laches 197 D. 
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conviction that they will not be capable of governing 
their homes or the city ¢ unless they put themin charge 
of their education, and make themselves so beloved 
for this wisdom ® that their companions all but € carry 
them about on their shoulders,? yet, forsooth, that 
Homer's contemporaries, if he had been able to help 
men to achieve excellence, would have suffered him 
or Hesiod to roam about rhapsodizing and would not 
have clung to them far rather than to their gold,’ and 
constrained them to dwell with them 2 in their homes, 
or failing to persuade them, would themselves have 
escorted them wheresoever they went until they 
should have sufficiently imbibed their culture?” 
“ What you say seems to me to be altogether true, 
Socrates,” he said. “ Shall we, then, lay it down that 
all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer,’ are imi- 
tators of images of excellence and of the other things 
that they ‘create,’ and do not lay hold on truth? 
but, as we were just now: saying, the painter will 
fashion, himself knowing nothing of the cobbler’s art, 
what appears to be a cobbler to him and likewise to 
those who know nothing but judge only by forms and 
colours/?”’ “ Certainly.” ‘‘ And similarly, I suppose, 
we shall say that the poet himself, knowing nothing 


f The article perhaps gives the word a contemptuous 
significance. So Meno 89 B rò xpvatov. | 

9 otko. civar: J. J. Hartman, dd Platonis Remp. 600 E, 
Mnem. 1916, p. 45, would change elvat to petvar. But cf. 
Cic. Att. vii. 10 “ erimus una.” 

A Cf. 366 £, Gorg. 471 c-p, Symp. 173 D. 

t Or “ about which they versify,” playing with the double 
meaning of rovecy. 

4 For the association of xpwuara and oxnpara cf. Phileb. 
12 E, 47 a, 51 B, Laws 669 a, Soph. 251 a, Meno 75 a with 
Apelt’s note, Cratyl. 431 c, Gorg. 465 B, Phaedo 100 p, 
Aristot, Poet, 1447 a 18-19. 
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but how to imitate, lays on with words and phrases 4% 
the colours of the several arts in such fashion that 
others equally ignorant, who see things only through 
words,® will deem his words most excellent, whether 
he speak in rhythm, metre and harmony about 
cobbling or generalship or anything whatever. So 
mighty is the spell ° that these adornments naturally 
exercise ; though when they are stripped bare of 
their musical colouring and taken by themselves,? I 
think you know what sort of a showing these sayings 
of the poets make. For you, I believe, have observed 
them.” “I have,” he said. “ Do they not,” said I, 
“resemble the faces of adolescents, young but not 
really beautiful, when the bloom of youth abandons 
them?¢” “ By all means,” he said. “‘ Come, then,” 
said I, “consider this point: The creator of the 
phantom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the 
reality but only the appearance. Is not that so?” 
“Yes.” “Let us not, then, leave it half said but con- 


Table Talk: “ If you take from Virgil his diction and metre 
what do you leave him?” 

e Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b.36 f. refers to this. Cf. Tyrtaeus 
8 (6). 28 öpp épars ABys aydadv d&yvOos éxy, Mimnermus i. 4 
HBys vôn ylyverat apradéa, Theognis 1305: | 


watdelas rodunpdrou vlos 
wKuUrepov oradlou, 


Xen. Symp. 8. 14 rò èv rijs Spas vlos raxv Syrov wapaxpdfet, 
Plato, Symp. 183 E r@ rod cwpyaros Aver Ajyovrt, Spenser, 
“ An Hymne in honour of Beautie”’: 


For that same goodly hew of white and red 
With which the cheekes are sprinckled shal decay, 


Ségur’s refrain: “Ah! le Temps fait passer |’Amour,” 
Emerson, Beauty: “The radiance of the human form. .. 
is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few months, 
at the perfection of youth, and, in most, rapidly declines.” 
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sider it fully.” “‘ Speak on,” he said. ‘‘ The painter, 
we say, will paint both reins and a bit.” “Yes.” “But 
the maker ¢ will be the cobbler and the smith.” “‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “* Does the painter, then, know the proper 
quality of reins and bit? Or does not even the 
maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only 
the man who understands the use of these things, 
the horseman®?” ‘‘ Most true.” “ And shall we 
not say that the same holds true of everything?” 
“ What do you mean?” “ That there are some three 
arts concerned with everything, the user’s art,° the 
maker’s, and the imitator’s.” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Now do not 
the excellence, the beauty, the rightness? of eve 

implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the 
use © for which each is made or by nature adapted ? ” 
“ Thatisso.” “ It quite necessarily follows, then, that 
the user of anything is the one who knows most of it 
by experience, and that he reports to the maker the 
good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, 
for example, the flute-player reports to the flute- 
maker which flutes respond and serve rightly in flute- 
playing, and will order the kind that must be made, 
and the other will obey and serve him.” ‘‘ Of course.” 
“ The one, then, possessing knowledge, reports about 
the goodness or the badness of the flutes, and the 
other, believing, will make them.” “Yes.” ‘Then in 
respect of the same implement the maker will have 


those who do things for others know more about them 
than those for whom they are done. A groom knows more 
about horses than his master.” But Hazlitt disagrees with 
Plato’s view. 

4 So in Laws 669 a-s, Plato says that the competent judge 
of a work of art must know three things, first, what it is, 
second, that it is true and right, and third, that it is good. 

° For the reference of beauty to use see Hipp. Maj. 295 c ff. 
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right belief? about its excellence and defects from 
association with the man who knows and being com- 
pelled to listen to him, but the user will have true 
knowledge.” “ Certainly.” “And will the imitator 
from experience or use have knowledge whether the 
things he portrays are or are not beautiful and right, or 
will he, from compulsory association with the man 
who knows and taking orders from him for the right 
making of them, have right opinion®?”’ “ Neither.” 
“ Then the imitator will neither know nor opine 
rightly concerning the beauty or the badness of his 
imitations.” “‘Itseems not.” “ Most charming, then, 
would be the state of mind of the poetical imitator in 
respect of true wisdom about his creations.” ‘“ Not 
at all.” “Yet still he will none the less? imitate, 
though in every case he does not know in what way 
the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the thing 
he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful 
to the ignorant multitude.” “‘ Why, what else?” 
“ On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that 
the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning of the 
things he imitates, but that imitation is a form of 
play,’ not to be taken seriously,’ and that those who 
attempt tragic poetry, whether in iambics or heroic 
verse,’ are all altogether imitators.” “ By all means.” 

V. “In heaven’s name, then, this business of imita- 
tion is concerned with the third remove from truth, 
is it not?” “Yes.” “And now again, to what 


4 Note the accumulation of particles in the Greek. Simi- 
larly in 619 sB, Phaedo 59 D, 61 Œ, 62 B, 64 a, Parmen. 
127 D, Demosth. xxiii. 101, De cor. 282, Pind. Pyth. iv. 64, 
Isoc. Peace 1, Aristot. De gen. et corr. 332 a 3, Iliad 
vii. 360. 

e Cf. on 536 c, p. 214, note b. t Cf. 608 a. 

” For év &reot cf. 607 a, 379 a, Meno 95 D. 
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element? in man is its function and potency related? ” 
“Of what are you speaking?” “Of this: The 
same magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and 
from far? does not appear equal.” “ Why, no.” 
‘* And the same things appear bent and straight ° to 
those who view them in water and out, or concave and 
convex, owing to similar errors of vision about colours, 
and there is obviously every confusion of this sort in 
our souls. And so scene-painting in its exploitation 4 
of this weakness of our nature falls nothing short of 
witchcraft, and so do jugglery and many other such 
contrivances.” “‘ True.” “ And have not measuring 
and numbering and weighing’ proved to be most 
gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul 
of the apparently’ greater or less or more or heavier, 
and to give the control to that which has reckoned” 
and numbered or even weighed?” “ Certainly.” 
‘ But this surely would be the function‘ of the part 
of the soul that reasons and calculates.” “ Why, 
yes, of that.” ‘‘ And often when this has measured * 
and declares that certain things are larger or that 
some are smaller than the others or equal, there is at 
the same time an appearance of thecontrary.”’ “Yes.” 
“ And did we not say ! that it is impossible for the same 
thing at one time to hold contradictory opinions about 
the same thing?” “ And we were right in affirming 
that.” ‘ The part of the soul, then, that opines in 


! Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 9. 

” Cf. Protag. 356 D h rot pawopévov ĝúvaus. 

M Aoyioduevov : cf. Laws 644 D, Crito 46 B. | 

t Cf. Vol. I. p. 36, note a. Of course some of the modern 
connotations of ‘*function ” are unknown to Plato. 

4 For Aoyorixot cf. on 439 D. 

k See p. 448, note c, and my Platonism and the History of 
Science, p. 176. ' 436 B, Vol. I. p. 383. 
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contradiction of measurement could not be the same 
with that which conforms to it.” ‘‘ Why, no.” 
“ But, further, that which puts its trust in measure- 
ment and reckoning must be the best part of the soul.” 
“Surely.” “ Then that which opposes it must belong 
to the inferior elements of the soul.” “ Necessarily.” 
~ This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon 
when I said that poetry, and in general the mimetic 
art, produces a product that is far removed from truth 
in the accomplishment of its task, and associates with 
the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and 
is its companion and friend for no sound and true 
purpose.®”’ “ By all means,” said he. ‘‘ Mimetic art, 
then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with an inferior 
and engendering inferior offspring.°”’ ‘‘ It seems so.” 
“ Does that,” said I,“ hold only for vision or does it 
apply also to hearing and to what we call poetry ? ” 
“ Presumably,” he said, “ to that also.” “ Let us not, 
then, trust solely to the plausible analogy 4 from paint- 
ing, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind 
to which mimetic poetry appeals and see whether 
it is the inferior or the nobly serious part.” ‘‘ So 
we must.” “Let us, then, put the question thus: 
Mimetic poetry, we say, imitates human beings acting 
under compulsion or voluntarily,’ and as a result of 
their actions supposing themselves to have fared 
well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or joy. 
Did we find anything else but this?” “Nothing.” 
‘ Is a man, then, in all this of one mind with himself, 
or just as in the domain of sight there was faction 


3 Cf. Phaedo 92 D 54 rév eikórwv. 
e Cf. supra 399 a-s, Laws 655 D, 814 £ ff., Aristot. Poet, 
1448 a 1-2 évei dé pipotyrar ol utpovmevor rpdrrovras advayKkn 
ÔÈ rovrous Ñ omovdalous } pavdous elvat, ibid. 1449 b 36-37 f. 
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and strife and he held within himself contrary 
opinions at the same time about the same things,* so 
also in our actions there is division and strife è of the 
man with himself? But I recall that there is no need 
now of our seeking agreement on this point, for in 
our former discussion® we were sufficiently agreed 
that our soul at any one moment teems with count- 
less such self-contradictions.” “‘ Rightly,” he said. 
“ Yes, rightly,” said I; “ but what we then omitted 4 
must now, I think, be set forth.” ‘‘ What is that ? ” 
he said. ‘‘ When a good and reasonable man,” said I, 
" experiences such a stroke of fortune as the loss of a 
son or anything else that he holds most dear, we said, 
I believe, then too,¢ that he will bear it more easily 
than the other sort.” “ Assuredly.” “ But now let 
us consider this: Will he feel no pain, or, since that 
is impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort 
be moderate” in his grief?” ‘‘ That,” he said, “ is 
rather the truth.” “Tell me now this about him: 
Do you think he will be more likely to resist and fight 
against his grief when he is observed by his equals 
or when he is in solitude alone by himself?” “ He 
will be much more restrained,” he said, “ when he 
is on view.” “ But when left alone, I fancy, he will 
permit himself many utterances which, if heard by 
another, would put him to shame, and will do many 
things which he would not consent to have another 
see him doing.” ‘“‘ So it is,” he said. 


to the Stoic drd@ea. Joel ii. p. 161 thinks the passage a 
polemic against Antisthenes. Seneca, Epist. xcix. 15 seems 
to agree with Plato rather than with the Stoics: “ inhumanitas 
est ista non virtus.” So Plutarch, Cons. ad Apol. 3 (102 c f.). 
See also ibid. 22 (112 e-r). Of. Horace, Odes ji. 3. 1 
“aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem,” and 
also Laws 732 c, 960 a, 
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VI. “ Now is it not reason and law that exhorts 
him to resist, while that which urges him to give way 
to his grief is the bare feeling itself?” ‘ True.” 
“ And where there are two opposite impulses? in a 
man at the same time about the same thing we say 
that there must needs be two things è? in him.” ‘Of 
course.” “And is not the one prepared to follow 
the guidance of the law as the law leads and directs?” 
‘““Howso?” “The law, I suppose, declares that it is 
best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and 
not to chafe and repine, because we cannot know 
what is really good and evil in such things® and it 
advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing 
in mortal life is worthy of great concern,? and our 
grieving checks’ the very thing we need to come to 
our aid as quickly as possible in such case.” “ What — 
thing,” he said, ‘‘ do you mean?” “ To deliberate,’ ” I 
said, ‘‘ about what has happened to us, and, as it were 
in the fall of the dice,’ to determine the movements of 
our affairs with reference to the numbers that turn up, 
in the way that reason indicates* would be the best, 
and, instead of stumbling like children, clapping one’s 
hands to the stricken spot‘ and wasting the time in 
wailing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at 
once to thecuring of the hurt and theraising up of what 


f Cf. Shakes. Richard II. 111. ii. 178: 


My lord, wise men ne'er sit and wail their woes 
But presently prevent the ways to wail, 


Herod. i. 20 mpds 7d mapeòv Bouredynrat. 

¢ Cf. Eurip. Electra 639 and fr. 175 mpòs rò wirrov, Iph. 
Aul. 1343 and Hippol. 718 mpds Trà viv merrwkóra, Epictet. 
ii. 5.3. See also Stallbaum ad loc. 

a Cf. 440 B, 607 B, Herod. i. 132. 

t Cf. Demosthenes’ description of how barbarians box 

iv. 40 (51), det ris wAnyis Exerac. 
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has fallen, banishing threnody@ by therapy.” ‘ That 
certainly,” he said, “ would be the best way to face 
misfortune and deal with it.” ‘‘ Then, we say, the best 
part of us is willing to conform to these precepts of 
reason.” “Obviously.” “And shall we not say that 
the part of us that leads us to dwell in memory on our 
suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot 
get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational 
and idle part of us, the associate of cowardice %?”’ 
“ Yes, we will say that.” “And does not the 
fretful part of us present® many and varied occasions 
for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate dis- 
position, always remaining approximately the same, 
is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when 
imitated, especially by a nondescript mob assembled 
in the theatre? For the representation imitates a 
type that is alien to them.” “ By all means.” “ And 
is it not oþvious that the nature of the mimetic poet 
is not related to this better part of the soul and his 
cunning is not framed 4 to please it, if he is to win 
favour with the multitude, but is devoted to the 
fretful and complicated type of character because it 
is easy to imitate?” “It is obvious.” ‘‘ This con- 
sideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to 
lay hold of him and set him down as the counterpart ¢ 
of the painter; for he resembles him in that his 
creations are inferior in respect of reality ; and the 
fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul 
and not to the best part is another point of resem- 
blance. And so we may at last say that we should be 


» Cf. on 603 s, p. 450, note a. 

e ëxe in the sense of “involves,” “admits of,” as fre- 
quently in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

¢ For rérryev cf. 530 D. 

* dvrlorpogoy is used as in Aristot. Rhet. 1354 a 1. 
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justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered 
state, because he stimulates and fosters this element 
in the soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy 
the rational part, just as when in a state * one puts 
bad men in power and turns the city over to them 
and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same 
manner we shall say that the mimetic poet sets up in 
each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashion- 
ing phantoms farremoved fromreality, and by currying 
favour with the senseless element that cannot dis- 
tinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same 
thing now one, now the other.” “ By all means.” 
VII. “ But we have not yet brought our chief 
accusation againstit. Its power to corrupt, with rare 
exceptions, even the better sort is surely the chief 
cause for alarm.” “ How could it be otherwise, if it 
really does that?” “ Listen and reflect. I think 
you know that the very best of us, when we hear 
Homer ® or some other of the makers of tragedy imi- 
tating one of the heroes who is in grief,° and is de- 
livering a long tirade in his lamentations or chanting 
and beating his breast, feel pleasure,* and abandon 
ourselves and accompany the representation with 
sympathy and eagerness,’ and we praise as an excel- 
lent poet the one who most strongly affects us in this 
way. ‘I do know it, of course.” ‘‘ But when in 
our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are also 
aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, 
on our ability to remain calm and endure, in the 
belief that this is the conduct of a man, and what 
we were praising in the theatre that of a woman.’ ”’ 
“T do note that.” “ Do you think, then,” said I, “that 


¥ This is qualified in 387 £-388 a by oùôè ravrats orovdalats. 
Cf. also 398 £. 
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this praise is rightfully bestowed when, contemplat- 
ing a character that we would not accept but would 
be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate 
it but take pleasure and approve?” “No, by Zeus,” 
he said, ‘‘ it does not seem reasonable.” ‘‘ Oh yes,?” 
said I, “if you would consider it in this way.” “ In 
what way?” “If you would reflect that the part of 
the soul that in the former case, in our own misfor- 
tunes,? was forcibly restrained, and that has hungered 
for tears and a good cry ° and satisfaction, because it is 
its nature to desire these things, is the element in 
us that the poets satisfy and delight, and that the 
best element in our nature, since it has never been 
properly educated by reason or even by habit, then 
relaxes its guard over the plaintive part, inasmuch as 
this is contemplating the woes of others and it is no 
shame to it to praise and pity another who, claiming 
to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his 
grief; but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much 
clear gain, and would not consent to forfeit it by 
disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I think, 
because few are capable of reflecting that what we 
enjoy in others will inevitably react upon ourselves.’ 
For after feeding fat” the emotion of pity there, it is 
not easy to restrain it in our own sufferings.” “ Most 


imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind, for 
the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and 
the pure tears we should have wept with them, we gloat 
over the pathos of the police court and gather the night 
dew of the grave.” 

¢ This anticipates the idea of the “ censor’ 
psychology. 

e Cf. rn © dodarela xepdaveis aie y Herc. Fur. 604, which 
is frequently misinterpreted ; Herod. viii. 60. 3. 

! For the psychology cf. Laws 656 B and supra on 385 c-D. 

8 Cf. 442 a. 


> in modern 
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true,” he said. “‘ Does not the same principle apply 
to the laughable,’ namely, that if in comic representa- 
tions,® or for that matter in private talk,° you take in- 
tense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush 
to practise yourself, and do not detest them as base, 
you are doing the same thing as in the case of the 
pathetic? For here again what your reason, for fear of 
the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself 
when it fain would play the clown, you release in turn, 
and so, fostering its youthful impudence, let your- 
self goso far that often ere you are aware you become 
yourself a comedian in private.” “ Yes, indeed,” he 
said. “And so in regard to the emotions of sex and 
anger, and all the appetites and pains and pleasures 
of the soul which we say accompany all our actions,4 
the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it 
waters? and fosters these feelings when what we ought 
to do is to-dry them up, and it establishes them as our 
rulers when they ought to be ruled, to the end that 
we may be better and happier men instead of worse 
and more miserable.” .“ I cannot deny it,” said he. 
“Then, Glaucon,” said 1,“ when you meet encomiasts 
of Homer who tell us that this poet has been the 
educator of Hellas,‘ and that for the conduct and 
refinement’ of human life he is worthy of our study 


805 D év 6é rots ldlots Adyous, Theaet. 177 B, Soph. 232 c ëv ye 
rais idlats cvvovolats, and Soph. 222 c mpocourAntikyy with 
Quintil. iii. 4. 4. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, 
L 285, fantastically says that it means prose and refers to 
ophron. He compares 366 £. But see Laws 935 B-c. 
Cf. supra 603 c. e Cf. 550 B. 

! Isocrates, Panegyr. 159, says Homer was given a place 
in education because he celebrated those who fought against 
the barbarians. Cf. also Aristoph. Frogs 1034 ff. 

9 The same conjunction is implied in Protagoras’s teach- 
ing, Protag, 318 £ and 317 B. 
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and devotion, and that we should order our entire 
lives by the guidance of this poet, we must love 4 and 
salute them as doing the best they can,’ and concede 
to them that Homer is the most poetic ° of poets and 
the first of tragedians,? but we must know the truth, 
that we can admit no poetry into our city save only 
hymns to the gods and the praises of good men.’ 
For if you grant admission to the honeyed muse’ in 
lyric or epic, pleasure and pain will be lords of your 
city instead of law and that which shall from time to 
time have approved itself to the general reason as 
the best.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 

VIII. “ Let us, then, conclude our return to the 
topic of poetry and our apology, and affirm that we 
really had good grounds then for dismissing her from 
our city, since such was her character. For reason 
constrained us.? And let us further say to her, lest she 
condemn:us for harshness and rusticity, that there is 
from of old a quarrel * between philosophy and poetry. 
For such expressions as ‘ the yelping hound barkin 
at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools, $ 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 


Wordsworth, ‘‘ A Poet’s Epitaph ”: 


Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


But Anatole France thinks otherwise, ‘‘Les Torts de 
Vhistoire,”’ Vie littéraire, ii. p. 123: “J'ai remarqué que 
les philosophes vivaient généralement en bonne intelligence 
avec les poètes . . . Les philosophes savent que les poètes 
ne pensent pas; cela les désarme, les attendrit et les 
enchante.” 

t Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 252, conjectures that these 
quotations are from Sophron; cf. also ibid. ii. pp. 386-387. 
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and ‘the mob that masters those who are too wise 
for theirown good,’ and the subtle thinkers who reason 
that after all they are poor, and countless others are 
tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let 
it be declared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry 
can show any reason for her existence in a well- 
governed state, we would gladly admit her, since we 
ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But all the 
same it would be impious to betray what we believe 
to be the truth.” Is not that so, friend? Do not you 
yourself feel her magic ? and especially when Homer ° 
is her interpreter?” “ Greatly.” “Then may she 
not justly return from this exile after she has pleaded 
her defence, whether in lyric or other measure ? ” 
“ By all means.” “ And we would allow her advo- 
cates who are not poets but lovers of poetry to plead 
her cause 4 in prose without metre, and show that she 
is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly govern- 
ment and all the life of man. And we shall listen 
benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be 
shown that she bestows not only pieasure but benefit.” 
‘ How could we help being the gainers ?”’ said he. 
“ But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen 
in love, if they think that the love is not good for 
them, hard though it be,’ nevertheless refrain, so we, 


° In Laws 658 p Plato says that old men would prefer 
Homer and epic to any other literary entertainment. 

¢ This challenge was taken up by Aristotle (Poetics), 
Plutarch (Quomodo adolescens), Sidney (Defense of Poesie), 
and many others. 

e Big pwév, uws é: cf. Epist. iii. 316 ©, and vii. 325 a, 
and Raeder, Rhein. Mus. lxi. p. 470, Aristoph. Clouds 1363 
bods ey GAN Suws, Eurip. Phoen. 1421 pdrttgs pév, éġérewe 
6, and also Soph. Antig. 1105, O.T. 998, Eurip. Bacch. 
1027, Hec. 843, Or. 1023, El. 753, Phoen. 1069, I.4. 688, 
904. 
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owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us 
by our education in these fine ® polities of ours, will 
gladly have the best possible case made out for her 
goodness and truth, but so long as she is unable to 
make good her defence we shall chant over to our- 
selves ® as we listen the reasons that we have given as 
a counter-charm to her spell, to preserve us from slip- 
ping back into the childish loves of the multitude ; 
for we have come to see that we must not take such 
poetry seriously as a serious thing ° that lays hold on 
truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must be on 
his guard fearing for the polity in his soul ê and must 
believe what we have said about poetry.” “ By all 
means, he said, “I concur.” “ Yes, for great is 
the struggle,’ ’’ I said, “ dear Glaucon, a far greater 
contest than we think it, that determines whether a 
man prove good or bad, so that not the lure of honour 
or wealth or any office, no, nor of poetry either, 
should incite us f to be careless of righteousness and 
all excellence.” “I agree‘ with you,” he replied, 
‘in view of what we have set forth, and I think that 
anyone else would do so too.” | 

IX. “ And yet,” said I, “ the greatest rewards of 
virtue and the prizes proposed for her we have not 
set forth.” “ You must have in mind an inconceiv- 
able? magnitude,’ he replied, “if there are other 

d For o cf. Phaedo 114 D, 77 E. 

e Cf. 602 

4 Cf. on 591 E, p. 412, note d. 

e Cf. Phaedo 114 c, 107 c, Phaedr. 247 B, Gorg. 526 E, 
Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 276, and for the whole sentence 
Phaedo 83 8-c, supra 465 D, infra 618 s-c f. and p. 404, 
note d, on 589 E. 

f érapOévra : cf. 416 c. 


¢ Cf. supra 494 c, 509 a, 548 D, 584 B, 588 a, Apol. 41 o, 
Charm. 155 D. 
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things greater than those of which we have spoken." ” 
“ What great thing,” said I, “ could there be in a 
little time? ? For surely the whole time from the boy to 
the old man would be small compared with all time.° ” 
Nay, it is nothing,” he said. “ What then? Do 
you think that animmortal thing tought tobe seriously 
concerned for such a little time, and not rather for all 
time? ” “TI think so,” he said; ‘‘ but what is this 
that you have in mind?” “ Have you never per- 
ceived,” said I, “ that our soul is immortal and never 
perishes?’ And he, looking me full in the face ° in 
amazement, said, “No, by Zeus, not I; but are you 
able todeclare this?” “I certainly ought to be,’ ” said 
I, “and I think you too can, for it is nothing hard.” 
“It is for me,” he said; “and I would gladly hear 
from you this thing that is not hard.*”’ “ Listen,” 
said I. “ Just speak on,” he replied. “ You speak 
of * good and evil, do you not?” “Ido.” “Is your 
notion of them the same as mine?” “What is it?” 
“ That which destroys and corrupts in every case is 
the evil; that which preserves and benefits is the 


¢ Cf. on 486 a, p. 9, note f and 498 D. 

3 For the colourless use of mpayua see What Plato Said, 
p. 497, on Protag. 330 c-o. Cf. Shakes. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67 
“being a thing immortal as itself.” 

e éuBréyas: cf. Charmides 155 c. 

f? Glaucon is surprised in spite of 498 p. Many uncertain 
inferences have been drawn from the fact that in spite of 
the Phaedo and Phaedrus (245 c ff.) interlocutors in Plato 
are always surprised at the idea of immortality. Cf. supra, 
Introd. p. lxiv. 

” For the idiomatic el uh åôıxô cf. 430 £, Charm. 156 a, 
Menex. 236 B, infra 612 n. 

h Cf. Protag. 341 a 7ò xaħeròv rodro, which is a little 
different, Herod. vii. 11 rò dewdv 7d welcouat. 

t See Vol. I. p. 90, note a and What Plato Said, p. 567, on 
Cratyl. 385 B, 
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good.” “Yes, I think so,” he said. “ How about 
this: Do you say that there is for everything its 
special good and evil, as for example for the eyes 
ophthalmia, for the entire body disease, for grain — 
mildew, rotting for wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, 
as I say, for practically everything its congenital evil 
and disease*?”’ “Ido,” he said. ‘‘ Then when one 
of these evils comes to anything does it not make the 
thing to which it attaches itself bad, and finally dis- 
integrate and destroy it? ?” “Of course.” ‘‘ Then 
the congenital evil of each thing and its own vice 
destroys it, or if that is not going to destroy it, 
nothing else remains that could; for obviously? the 
good will never destroy anything, nor yet again will 
that which is neutral and neither good nor evil *¢.” 
“ How could it?” he said. “If, then, we discover 4 
anything that has an evil which vitiates it, yet is not 
able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not thereupon 
know that of a thing so constituted there can be no 
destruction ? ” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Well, 
then,” said I, “ has nat the soul something that makes 
it evil?” “ Indeed it has,” he said, “ all the things 
that we were just now enumerating, injustice and 
licentiousness and cowardice and ignorance.” ‘‘ Does 
any one of these things dissolve and destroy it? And 
reflect, lest we be misled by supposing that when an 
unjust and foolish man is taken in his injustice he is 
then destroyed by the injustice, which is the vice of 
soul. But conceive it thus: Just as the vice of body 
which is disease wastes and destroys it so that it 
no longer is a body at all,* in like manner in all the 
> ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a, Phaedo 106 vp. 
e See What Plato Said, p. 490, on Lysis 216 o. 
¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 529, note a, on 478 D. 
° Cf. Aristot. Pol, 1309 b 28 unde piva morre vitae z 
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examples of which we spoke it is the specific evil 
which, by attaching itself to the thing and dwelling 
in it with power to corrupt, reduces it to nonentity. 
Is not that so?” “Yes.” “Come, then, and consider 
the soul in the same way.* Do injustice and other 
wickedness dwelling in it, by their indwelling and 
attachment to it, corrupt and wither it till they bring 
it to death and separate it from the body?” ‘‘ They 
certainly do not do that,” he said. “ But surely,” 
said I, “ it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of 
something else destroys a thing while its own does 
not.” “ Yes, unreasonable.” “ For observe, Glau- 
con,” said I, “ that we do not think it proper to say 
of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness 
of foods themselves, whether it be staleness or rotten- 
ness or whatever it is;® but when the badness of the 
foods themselves engenders in the body the defect 
of body, then we shall say that it is destroyed owing 
to these foods, but by ° its own vice, which is disease. 
But the body being one thing and the foods some- 
thing else, we shall never expect the body to be 
destroyed by their badness, that is by an alien evil 
that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it 
by nature.” “You are entirely right,” he replied. 

X. “ On the same principle,” said I, “ if the bad- 
ness of the body does not produce in the soul the 


think that his argument, that the soul can only be destroyed 
by an enemy (so to speak) in pari materia, is sound. 
Physical evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And 
wickedness does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, 
nor is wickedness specially apparent when the soul (if it 
perishes at death) would be approaching dissolution.” Cf. 
610 c. Someone might object that wickedness does destroy 
the soul, conceived as a spiritual principle. 

> Plato generally disregards minor distinctions when they 
do not affect his point. ° Cf. 610 D. 
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soul's badness we shall never expect the soul to be 
destroyed by ayalien evil apart from its own defect— 
one thing, that is, by the evil of another.” ‘ That is 
reasonable,” he said. “ Either, then, we must refute 
this and show that we are mistaken, or,* so long as it 
remains unrefuted, we must never say that by fever 
or any other disease, or yet by the knife at the throat 
or the chopping to bits of the entire body, there is 
any more likelihood of the soul perishing because of 
these things, until it is proved that owing to these 
affections of the body the soul itself becomes more 
unjust and unholy. But when an evil of something 
else occurs in a different thing and the evil that 
belongs to the thing is not engendered in it, we must 
not suffer it to be said that the soul or anything else 
is in this way destroyed.” “ But you may be sure,” 
he said, “ that nobody will ever prove this, that the 
souls of the dying are made more unjust by death.” 
“ But if anyone,” said I,“ dares to come to grips with 
the argument? and say, in order to avoid being forced 
to admit the soul’s immortality, that a dying man 
does become more wicked and unjust,° we will postu- 
late that, if what he says is true, injustice must be 
fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease, and that 
_ those who catch it die because it kills them by its own 
inherent nature, those who have most of it quickest, 

and those who have less more slowly, and not, as now 


What Plato Said, p. 457, on Euthyph. 3c. Cf. éyyds lóvres 
Phaedo 95 B. 

° Herbert Spencer nearly does this: “ Death by starvation 
from inability to catch prey shows a falling short of conduct 
from its ideal.” It recalls the argument with which Socrates 
catches Callicles in Gorg. 498 x, that if all pleasures are alike 
cy who feel pleasure are good and those who feel pain are 

ad. 
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in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this but 
by the action of others who inflict the penalty.” ‘‘ Nay, 
by Zeus,” he said, “ injustice will not appear a very 
terrible thing after all if it is going to be ° fatal to its 
possessor, for that would bearelease from all troubles.® 
But I rather think it will prove to be quite the con- 
trary, something that kills others when it can, but 
renders its possessor very lively indeed,° and not only 
lively but wakeful,? so far, I ween, does it dwell’ from 
deadliness.”’ “You say well,” I replied; “for when the 
natural vice and the evil proper to it cannot kill and 
destroy the soul, still less * will the evil appointed for 
the destruction of another thing destroy the soul or 
anything else, except that for which it is appointed.” 9 
“ Still less indeed,” he said, “in all probability.” 
Then since it is not destroyed by any evil whatever, 
either its own or alien, it is evident that it must 
necessarily exist always, and that if it always exists 
it is immortal.” “ Necessarily,” he said. 

XI. “ Let this, then,” I said, ‘‘ be assumed to be so. 
But if it isso, you will observe that these souls must 
always be thesame. For if none perishes they could 
not, I suppose, become fewer nor yet more numerous.’ 
For if any class of immortal things increased you are 
aware that its increase would come from the mortal 
and all things would end by becoming immortal.‘ ” 


ork in Soph. 229 a, xodaxeurixh Gorg. 464 C, opixpdrns 
Parmen. 150 a, rovnpia Apol. 39 a-s, and many other abstract 
conceptions. See further Phileb. 63 a-B, 15 D, 24 a, Rep.. 
465 a-B, Laws 644 c, Cratyl. 438 D. 

t exo: cf. 354 c, Phaedo 106 pv. ” Cf. 345 D. 

* Cf. Carveth Read, Man and His Superstitions, p. 104: 
“ Plato thought that by a sort of law of psychic conservation 
there must always be the same number of souls in the world. 
There must therefore be reincarnation. . . .” 

t Cf. Phaedo 72 c-p. 
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“You say truly.” “ But,” said I, ‘ we must not 
suppose this, for reason will not suffer it: nor yet 
must we think that in its truest nature the soul is 
the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity 
and unlikeness and contradiction in and with itself. ” 
“ How am I to understand that ? ” he said. “ It is 
not easy, said I, “ for a thing to be immortal that is 
composed of many elements” not put together in the 
best way, as now appeared to us € to be the case with 
the soul.” “It is not likely.” “ Well, then, that the 
soul is immortal our recent argument and our other 4 
proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know its 
true nature we must view it not marred by com- 
munion with the body ¢ and other miseries as we now 
contemplate it, but consider adequately in the light 
of reason what it is when it is purified, and then 
you will find it to be a far more beautiful thing and 
will more clearly distinguish justice and injustice and 
all the matters that we have now discussed. But 
though we have stated the truth of its present appear- 
ance, its condition as we have now contemplated it 
resembles that of the sea-god Glaucus’ whose first 
nature can hardly be made out by those who catch 
glimpses of him, because the original members of his 


yeddes oxfvos voiv rodugpdvriéa, “for the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.” 

” See schol. Hermann vi. 362, Eurip. Or. 364 f., Apol- 
lonius, Argon. 1310 ff., Athenaeus 296 B and D, Anth. Pal. vi. 
164, Frazer on Pausanias ix. 22. 7, Gädecker, Glaukos der 
Meeresgott, Göttingen, 1860. Cf. Lionel Johnson’s poem: 


Ah, Glaucus, soul of man! 
Encrusted by each tide 

That since the seas began 
Hath surged against thy side. 
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body are broken off and mutilated and crushed and 
in every way marred by the waves, and other parts 
have attached themselves to him, accretions of shells? 
and sea-weed and rocks, so that he is more like any 
wild creature than what he was by nature—even 
such, I say, is our vision of the soul marred by count- 
less evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.”’ 
“ Where ?”’ said he. “ To its love of wisdom. And 
we must note the things of which it has apprehen- 
sions, and the associations for which it yearns, as 
being itself akin to the divine ° and the immortal and 
to eternal being, and so consider what it might be 
if it followed the gleam unreservedly and were raised 
by this impulse out of the depths of this sea in 
which it is now sunk, and were cleansed and scraped 
free ĉ of the rocks and barnacles which, because it now 
feasts on earth, cling to it in wild profusion of earthy 
and stony accretion by reason of these feastings that 
are accounted happy. And then one might see 
whether in its real nature * it is manifold 2 or single in 
its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and how.” 
But for the present we have, I think, fairly well de- 
scribed its sufferings and the forms it assumes in this 
human life of ours.” “ We certainly have,” he said. 

XII. “Then,” said I,“ we have met all the other 
demands of the argument, and we have not invoked 
the rewards and reputes of justice as you said Homer 


* Cf. Charm. 158 a, Laws 695 a, 783 a. See dAcyduera 
ayabd supra 491 c, 495 a, Laws 661 c. 
f Cf. Phaedo 246 a. In Tim. 72 b Plato says that only 
God knows the truth about the soul. See Laws 641 p, and 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 
— 9 Cf. Phaedr. 271 a. 
-A bry kal brws: cf. 621 B, Phaedo 100 D, Tim. 37 A-B, 
Laws 652 a, 834 £, 899 « and B. 
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and Hesiod * do, but we have proved that justice in 
itself is the best thing for the soul itself, and that the 
soul ought to do justice whether it possess the ring 
of Gyges ? or not,° or the helmet of Hades 4 to boot.” 
‘ Most true,” he said. “ Then,” said I, ‘‘ Glaucon, 
there can no longer be any objection,’ can there, to 
our assigning to justice and virtue generally, in addi- 
tion, all the various rewards and wages that they 
bring to the soul from men and gods, both while the 
man still lives and after his death?” ‘‘ There cer- 
tainly can be none,” he said. ‘‘ Will you, then, return 
tome what you borrowed” in the argument? ” “What, 
pray?” “TI granted to you that the just man 
should seem and be thought to be unjust and the 
unjust just; for you thought that, even if the conceal- 
ment of these things from gods and men was an im- 
possibility in fact, nevertheless it ought to be conceded 
for the sake of the argument,’ in order that the decision 
might be made between absolute justice and absolute 
injustice. Or do you not remember?” “It would 
be unjust of me,” he said, “if I did not.” “Wel, 
then, now that they have been compared and judged, 
I demand back from you in behalf of justice the repute 


A religious thinker may in his theodicy justify the ways 
of God to man by arguing that worldly happiness is not the 
real happiness, and yet elsewhere remark that, as a rule, the 
righteous is not forsaken even in this world. Cf. Psalm 
xxxvii. 25 ff., Prov. x. 3 and passim. See Renan, Hist. du 
Peuple d'Israel, ii. p. 376: “ titer est de ces passages comme 
de tant de préceptes de l’Evangile, insensés si on en fait des 
articles de code, excellents si on n’y voit que l'expression 
hyperbolique de hauts sentiments moraux.” 

! Cf. Polit. 267 a. 

-° rov doyou évexas not the same as Aéyou évexa. See on 
581 c, p. 374, note a. 
a Cf. el uh åxå 608 p, 
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that she in fact enjoys * from gods and men, and I ask 
that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that 
she may gather in the prizes è which she wins from the 
seeming and bestows on her possessors, since she has 
been proved to bestow the blessings that come from 
the reality and not to deceive those who truly seek 
and win her.” “ That is a just demand,” he said. 
“ Then,” said I, “ will not the first of these restora- 
tions be that the gods certainly ° are not unaware ĉ of 
the true character of each of the two, the just and the 
unjust ? ” “We will restore that,” he said. “ And 
if they are not concealed, the one will be dear to the 
gods ê and the other hateful to them, as we agreed 
in the beginning.?”’ “That isso.” ‘‘ And shall we 
not agree that all things that come from the gods 
work together for the best for him that is dear to the 
gods, apart from the inevitable evil caused by sin in a 
former life*?”’ “By all means.” “This, then, must be 
our conviction about the just, man, that whether he fall 
into poverty or disease or any other supposed evil, for 
him all these things will finally prove good, both in life 
andindeath. For by the gods assuredly that man will 
never be neglected who is willing and eager to be 
righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened 
_unto god * so far as that is possible for man.” “ It is 
reasonable,” he said, “ that such a one should not be 
neglected by his like.” “ And must we not think 
the opposite of the unjust man?” “ Most em- 
phatically.” “‘ Such then are the prizes of victory 


Phaedo 63 8-c, and anticipates the theodicy of Laws 899 d ff., 
904 D-E ff. 

* Besides obvious analogies with Buddhism, this recalls 
Empedocles fr. 115, Diels i. p. 267. 

t Cf. duoiwors Oe Theaet. 176 B, and What Plato Said, 
p. 578, supra p. 72, note d. § Cf. Laws 716 c-p, 904 E. 
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which the gods bestow upon the just.” “ So I think, 
at any rate,” he said. “ But what,” said I, “ does 
he receive from men? Is not this the case, if we 
are now to present the reality ? Do not your smart 
but wicked men fare as those racers do who run 
wella from the scratch but not back from the turn? 
_ They bound nimbly away at the start, but in the end 
are laughed to scorn and run off the field uncrowned 
and with their ears on their shoulders.’ But the 
true runners when they have come to the goal receive 
the prizes and bear away the crown. Is not this the 
usual outcome for the just also, that towards the end 
of every action and association and of life as a whole 
they have honour and bear away the prizes from 
men?” “So it is indeed.” ‘ Will you, then, bear 
with me if I say of them all that you said ° of the un- 
just? For I am going to say that the just, when they 
become older, hold the offices in their own city if they 
choose, marry from what families they will, and give 
their children in marriagé to what families they 
please, and everything that you said of the one I now 
repeat of the other; and in turn I will say of the 
unjust that the most of them, even if they escape 
detection in youth, at the end of their course are 
caught and derided, and their old age? is made miser- 
able by the contumelies of strangers and townsfolk. 


els réhos, Laws 899 E mpòs rédos, Hesiod, Works and Days 
216 és réd\os éfedModca, Eurip. Ion 1621 els rédos yàp oi 
Mev €o@dol rvyxávovow dilwy, “for the good at last shall 
overcome, at last attain their right.” (Way, Loeb ir.) 

e Cf. Vol. I. pp. 125-127, 362 B-C. 

4 Cf. Macbeth v. iii. 24: 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 
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They are lashed and suffer all things ¢ which you truly 
said are unfit for ears polite.’ Suppose yourself to 
have heard from me a repetition of all that they suffer. 
But, as I say, consider whether you will bear with me.” 
~ Assuredly,” he said, “ for what you say is just.” 

XIII. “ Such then while he lives are the prizes, 
the wages, and the gifts that the just man receives 
from gods and men in addition to those blessings 
which justice herself bestowed.” ‘‘ And right fair 
and abiding rewards,” he said. ‘‘ Well, these,” I 
said, “ are nothing in number and magnitude com- 
pared with those that await both¢ after death. And 
we must listen to the tale of them,”’ said I, ‘‘ in order 
that each may have received in full 4 what is due to be 
said of him by our argument.” ‘ Tell me,” he said, 
“ since there are not many things to which I would 
more gladly listen.” “ It is not, let me tell you,” 
said I, “ the tale ° to Alcinous told f that I shall unfold, 
but the tale of a warrior bold,’ Er, thesonof Armenius, 
by race a Pamphylian.* He once upon a time was 
slain in battle, and when the corpses were taken up 
on the tenth day already decayed, was found intact, 
approved of Plato’s method of putting his beliefs in this 
form. See Chassang, Histoire du roman, p. 15. See also 
Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 114 ff., and Adam ad loc. 

! Odyssey ix.-xii. The term also became proverbial for a 
lengthy tale. See K. Tiimpel,’Adxivov åróňoyos, Philologus 
52. 523 ff. 

¢ Plato puns on the name Alcinous. For other puns on 
proper names see supra on 580 B. See Arthur Platt, “ Plato’s 
Republic, 614 B,” Class. Review, 1911, pp. 13-14. For the 
advdka uév without a corresponding ôé he compares Aristoph. 
Acharn. 428 ob Bedrepopdvtns* GAAG Kåkeîvos êv Ñ XwAds .. . 
(which Blaydes changed to d)\\d uhr), Odyssey xv. 405 and 
Eryzxias 398 B. 

* Perhaps we might say, “ of the tribe of Everyman.” 
For the question of his identity see Platt, loc. cit. 
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and having been brought home, at the moment of his 
funeral, on the twelfth day as he lay upon the pyre, 
revived,° and after coming to life related what, he said, 
he had seen in the world beyond. He said that when 
his soul ¢ went forth from his body he journeyed with 
a great company and that they came to a mysterious 
region where there were two openings side by side 
in the earth, and above and over against them in the 
heaven two others, and that judges were sitting ° 
between these, and that after every judgement they 
bade the righteous Journey to the right and upwards 
through the heaven with tokens attached’ to them 
in front of the judgement passed upon them, and the 
unjust to take the road to the left’ and downward, 
they too wearing behind signs of all that had befallen 
them, and that when he himself drew near they told 


Gorg. 524 a. Cf. Phaedo 107 D, 113 p, where there is no 
description. but simply the statement that the souls are 
brought to a place and judged. On the topography of the 
myth in general cf. Bréhier, La Philos. de Plot. pp. 28-29: 
“ Voyez, par exemple, la manière dont Numénius.. . inter- 
préte le mythe du Xe livre de la République, et comment il 
précise, avec la lourdeur d’un théologien, les traits que la 
poésie de Platon avait abandonnés a l’imagination du 
lecteur. Le lieu du jugement devient le centre du monde; 
le ciel platonicien devient la sphère des fixes; le ‘lieu sou- 
terrain’ où sont punies les âmes, ce sont les planètes; la 
‘bouche du ciel,’ par laquelle les âmes descendront à la 
naissance, est le tropique du Cancer; et c’est par le 
Capricorne qu’elles remontent.” 
e Cf. Gorg. 523 E f., 524 E-525 B, 526 B-C. 
! Cf. Gorg. 526 B, Dante, Inferno, v. 9 f.: 
E quel conoscitor delle peccata 
vede qual luogo d’ inferno è da essa: 
cignesi con la coda tante volte 
quantunque gradi vuol che giù sia messa. 
§ Cf. Gorg. 525 a-B, 526 B. For “right” and “left” cf. 
the story of the last judgement, Matt, xxv, 33-34 and 41. 
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him that he must be the messenger @ to mankind to 
tell them of that other world,® and they charged him 
to give ear and to observe everything in the place. 
_ And so he said that here he saw, by each opening of 
heaven and earth, the souls departing after judgement 
had been passed upon them, while, by the other pair of 
openings, there came up from the one in the earth 
souls full of squalor and dust, and from the second 
there came down from heaven a second procession of 
souls clean and pure, and that those which arrived from 
time to time appeared to have come as it were from 
a long journey and gladly departed to the meadow ° 
and encamped 4 there as at a festival,’ and acquaint- 
ances greeted one another, and those which came from 
the earth questioned the others about conditions up 
yonder, and those from heaven asked how it fared 
with those others. And they told their stories to one 
another, the one lamenting and wailing as they re- 
called how many and how dreadful things they had 
suffered and seenin their journey beneath the earth ’— 
it lasted a thousand years ’—while those from heaven 
related their delights and visions of a beauty beyond 
words. To tell it all, Glaucon, would take all our time, 
but the sum, he said, was this. For all the wrongs they 
had ever done to anyone and all whom they had sever- 
ally wronged they had paid the penalty ” in turn ten- 
fold for each, and the measure of this was by periods 
of a hundred years each,‘ so that on the assumption 


€ Cf. 621 a, 610 ae John i. 14 éoxnvwcev. 
21 B. 
! Cf. Phaedr. 256 D, Epist. vii. 335 B-C. 
9 Phaedr. 249 a, Virgil, Aen. vi. 748. 
h Cf. Phaedo 113 D-E. 
t The ideal Hindu length of life is said to be 100 years. 
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that this was the length of human life the punishment 
might be ten times the crime; as for example that if 
anyone had been the cause of many deaths or had 
betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to 
slavery, or had been participant in any other iniquity, 
they might receive in requital pains tenfold for each 
of these wrongs, and again if any had done deeds of 
kindness and been just and holy men they might 
receive their due reward in the same measure; and 
other things not worthy of record he said of those who 
had just been born 4 and lived but a short time; and he 
had still greater requitals to tell of piety and impiety 
towards the gods and parents ? and of self-slaughter. 
For he said that he stood by when one was questioned 
by another ‘ Where is Ardiaeus* the Great?’ Now 
this Ardiaeos had been tyrant in a certain city of 
Pamphylia just a thousand years before that time 
and had put to death his old father and his elder 
brother, and had done many other unholy deeds, as 
was the report. So he said that the one questioned 
replied, “ He has not come,’ said he, ‘ nor will he be 
likely to come here. 

XIV. “ ‘For indeed this was one of the dreadful 
sights we beheld ; when we were near the mouth and 
about to issue forth and all our other sufferings were 


destination, p. 307, apud Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers 
(3rd ed.), p.495: “ Augustine had laid down that the punish- 
ment of such children was the mildest of all punishment in 
hell. . . . Aquinas laid down the further hypothesis that 
this punishment was not pain of body or mind, but want of 
the Divine vision.” Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 427, Anth. Pal. ix. 
359. 10 Oavety abrixa rixrépevov. Stallbaum and Ast think 
åroĝavóvrwv dropped out of the text after yevouévwr. 

d> Cf. Phaedo 113 £-114 a, where there is a special penalty 
for murderers and parricides. 

¢ Cf. Archelaus in Gorg. 471. 
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ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and of others, 
the most of them, I may say, tyrants.” But there 
were some of private station, of those who had com- 
mitted great crimes. And when these supposed that 
at last they were about to go up and out, the mouth 
would not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone 
of the incurably wicked ® or of those who had not com- 
pleted their punishment tried to come up. And 
thereupon,’ he said, ‘ savage men of fiery aspect ° who 
stood by and took note of the voice laid hold on them 4 
and bore them away. But Ardiaeus and others they 
bound hand and foot and head and flung down and 
flayed them and dragged them by the wayside, card- 
ing them on thorns and signifying to those who from 
time to time passed by for what cause they were 
borne away, and that they were to be hurled into 
Tartarus.¢’ And then, though many and manifold 
dread things had befallen them, this fear exceeded all 
—lest each one should hear the voice when he tried 
to go up, and each went up most gladly when it had 
kept silence. And the judgements and penalties were 
somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were 
their counterparts. But when seven days had elapsed 
for each group in the meadow, they were required to 
rise up on the eighth and journey on, and they came 


113 £. Biggs, Christian Platonists, ii. p. 147 “ At the first 
assize there will be found those who like Ardiaeus are 
incurable.”’ : 

¢ This naturally suggests the devils of Dante (Inferno xxi. 
25 ff.) and other mediaeval literature. See Dieterich, Vekyia, 
p. 4 and pp. 60 f. 

¢ See Rogers on Aristoph. Knights 262. Cf. Herod. i. 92 
éri kvápov Edxwv dréhOecpe. 

° Il. viii. 13 f., Hesiod, Theog. 682, 721, etc., Pind. Pyth. 
i. 15 f., Eurip. Orest. 265 pésov w dxpdges ws Barys els 
Táprapor. 
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in four days to a spot whence they discerned, ex- 
tended from above throughout the heaven and the 
earth, a straight light like a pillar, most nearly re- 
sembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. To 
this they came after going forward a day’s journey, 
and they saw there at the middle of the light the 
extremities of its fastenings stretched from heaven; 
for this light was the girdle of the heavens like the 
undergirders * of triremes, holding together in like 
manner the entire revolving vault. And from the 
extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity,? 
through which all the orbits turned. Its staff and its 
hook were made of adamant, and the whorl of these 
and other kinds was commingled. And the nature of 
the whorl was this: Its shape was that of those in 
our world, but from his description we must conceive 
it to be as if in one great whorl, hollow and scooped 
out, there lay enclosed, right through, another like it 
but smaller, fitting into it as boxes that fit into one 
another,’ and in like manner another, a third, and a 
fourth, and four others, for there were eight of the 
whorls in all, lying within one another, showing their 


des sirénes est une marque de pythagorisme, elle peut seule- 
ment signifier soit les relations de Parménide avec l’école 
soit plutôt l’origine des déterminations particulières que 
donne Platon et qui évidemment ne remontent pas 41’Eléate.” 
Cf. ibid. p. 246. For various details of the picture cf. 
Milton, the Genius’s speech in “ Arcades ” (quoted and com- 
mented on in E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, p. 376). 

e Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philos. pp. 216-217 “ In Plato’s 
Myth of Er, which is certainly Pythagorean in its general 
character, we do not hear of spheres but of the ‘lips’ of 
concentric whorls fitted into one another like a nest of 
boxes...” With 616-617 cf. Laws 822 a-s, Tim. 36 D, 
Dante, Convivio, ii. 3. 5 ff. The names of the planets occur 
first in Epinomis 987 B-C. 
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rims as circles from above and forming the continuous 
back of a single whorl about the shaft, which was 
driven home through the middle of the eighth. Now 
the first and outmost whorl had the broadest circular 
rim, that of the sixth was second, and third was that 
of the fourth, and fourth was that of the eighth, fifth 
that of the seventh, sixth that of the fifth, seventh 
that of the third, eighth that of the second ; and that 
_of the greatest was spangled, that of the seventh 
brightest, that of the eighth took its colour from the 
seventh, which shone upon it. The colours of the 
second and fifth were like one another and more yellow 
than the two former. The third had the whitest colour, 
and the fourth was of a slightly ruddy hue ; the sixth 
was second in whiteness. The staff turned as a whole 
in a circle with the same movement, but within the 
whole as it revolved the seven inner circles revolved 
gently in the opposite direction to the whole,” and of 
these seven the eighth moved most swiftly, and next 
and together with one another the seventh, sixth and 
fifth ; and third è in swiftness, as it appeared to them, 
moved the fourth with returns upon itself, and fourth 
the third and fifth the second. And the spindle 
turned on the knees of Necessity, and up above 
on each of the rims of the circles a Siren stood, 
borne around in its revolution and uttering one 
sound, one note, and from all the eight there was 


had an orbital motion from west to east is attributed by 
Aetios ii. 16. 3 to Alkmaion (96), which certainly implies 
that Pythagoras did not hold it. As we shall see (152) it is 
far from clear that any of the Pythagoreans did. It seems 
rather to be Plato’s discovery.” Cf. ibid. p. 352. 

è? The best mss. have rò» before rplrov. It is retained by 
some editors, but Schleiermacher rejected it and Adam and 
Burnet omit it, 
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the concord of a single harmony.* And there were 
other three who sat round about at equal intervals, 
each one on her throne, the Fates,’ daughters of 
Necessity, clad in white vestments with filleted heads, 
Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, who sang in uni- 
son with the music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing 
the things that were, Clotho the things that are, and 
Atropos the things that are to be. And Clotho with 
the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer 
circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to 
time. Atropos with her left hand in like manner 
helped to turn the inner circles, and Lachesis alter- 
nately with either hand lent a hand to each. 

XV. “ Now when they arrived they were straight- 
way bidden to go before Lachesis, and then a certain 
prophet ° first marshalled them in orderly intervals, and 
thereupon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and 
patterns of lives and went up to a lofty platform and 
spoke, ‘ This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden 


If Nature thundered in his opening ears 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres. 


Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77. Addison rational- 
izes the thought: 


The spacious firmament on high .. . 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine: 

The hand that made us is divine. 

* Pictured in Michelangelo’s Le Parche. Cf. Catullus 
64. 306 ff.; Lowell, “ Villa Franca”: ‘‘ Spin, Clotho, spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever.” 

° See What Plato Said, p. 550, on Phaedr. 235 c. 
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daughter of Necessity,“ Souls that live for a day,” now 
is the beginning of another cycle of mortal generation 
where birthis the beacon of death®. Nodivinity ° shall 
cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own deity. 
Let him to whom falls the first lot first select a life to 
which he shall cleave of necessity. But virtue has 
no master over her,? and each shall have more or less 
of her as he honours her or does her despite. The 
blame is his who chooses: God is blameless.¢’’’ So say- 
ing, the prophet flung the lots out among them all, 
and each took up the lot that fell by his side, except 
himself; him they did not permit. And whoever took 
up a lot saw plainly what number he had drawn. And 
after this again the prophet placed the patterns of 
lives before them on the ground, far more numerous 
than the assembly. They were of every variety, for 
there were lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of 
human lives, for there were tyrannies among them, 
some uninterrupted till the end? and others destroyed 
midway and issuing in penuries and exiles and beg- 


¢ Zeller-Nestle, p. 166, says that this looks like intentional 
correction of Phaedo 107 vp. Cf. Phaedo 113 b and Lysias 
ii. 78 6 re daluwy ò Tù» Nuerépay potpay elAnxws drapalrnros. 
Arnobius, Adversus gentes, ii. 64, says that similarly Christ 
offers us redemption but does not force it upon us. 

4 Cf. Milton’s ‘ Love Virtue; she alone is free’’ (Comus). 

¢ Justin Martyr, Apol. xliv. 8, quotes this. Cf. Tim. 42 D, 
Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 115, Odyssey i. 32 f., Bacchylides xiv. 
51 f. (Jebb, p. 366) Zeds . . . oùx alrios Ovarots peyáňwv dxéwv, 
etc., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, ii. p. 169. For 
the problem of evil in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 578 on 
Theaet. 176 a, and for the freedom of the will ibid. pp. 644- 
645 on Laws 904 c. 

! Cf. Symp. 175 c, where the words are the same but the 
construction different. For the indirect reflexive cf. 614 B 
od éxByvat, Symp. 176 D, Symp. 223 B é de Ürvov AaBeiv. 

s For dtaredets cf. Laws 661 D rupavvlia dia réXous. 
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seg ; and there were lives of men of repute for their 
orms and beauty and bodily strength otherwise and 
prowess and the high birth and the virtues of their 
ancestors, and others of ill repute in the same things, 
and similarly of women. But there was no deter. 
mination of the quality of soul, because the choice 
of a different life inevitably% determined a different 
character. But all other things were commingled 
with one another and with wealth and poverty and 
sickness and health and the intermediate? conditions. 
—And there, dear Glaucon, it appears, is the supreme 
hazard° fora man. And this is the chief reason why it 
should be our main concern that each of us, neglecting 
all other studies, shouldseek after and study this thing 4 
—ifin any way he may be able to learn of and discover 
the man who will give him the ability and the know- 
ledge to distinguish the life that is good from that 
which is bad, and always and everywhere to choose the 
best that the conditions allow, and, taking into account 
all the things of which we have spoken and estimating 
the effect on the goodness of his life of their con- 
Junction or their severance, to know how beauty com- 
mingled with poverty or wealth and combined with 
what habit of soul operates for good or for evil, and 
what are the effects of high and low birth and private 
Station and office and strength and weakness and 
quickness of apprehension and dullness and all 
similar natural and acquired habits of the soul, when 


áywv péyioros, Thucyd. i. 32. 5 Kéyas ò xlyduvos, Aristoph. 
Clouds 955 viv yap dras... klvduvos dvetrar, Frogs 882 
ayow ... 6 uéyas, Antiphon vV. 43 èv @ por 6 was klvõvvoş Rv. 
For the expression cf. Gorg. 470 E év rotry N mâra evdatmovla 
éorly, a. 
4 Cf. supra 443-444, 591 E-592 A, Gorg. 527 B f., Laws 

662 B f., 904 a ff. na ; 
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blended and. combined with one another,¢ so that with 
consideration of all these things he will be able to 
make a reasoned choice between the better and the 
worse life, with his eyes fixed on the nature of his 
soul, naming the worse life that which will tend to 
make it more unjust and the better that which will 
make it more just. But all other considerations he 
will dismiss, for we have seen that this is the best 
choice, both for life and death. And a man must 
take with him to the house of death an adamantine ® 
faith in this, that even there he may be undazzled ¢ by 
riches and similar trumpery, and may not precipitate 
himself into tyrannies and similar doings and so work 
many ‘evils past cure and suffer still greater himself, 
but may know how always to choose in such things the 
life that is seated in the mean 4 and shun the excess in 
either direction, both in this world so far as may be 
and in all .the life to come; for this is the greatest 
happiness for man. | | 

XVI. “ And at that time also the messenger from 
that other world reported that the prophet spoke 
thus: “Even for him who comes forward last, if he 
make his choice wisely and live strenuously, there is 
reserved an acceptable life, no evil one. Let not the 
foremost in the choice be heedless nor the last be 
discouraged.’ When the prophet had thus spoken 
he said that the drawer of the first lot at once sprang 
to seize the greatest tyranny,’ and that in his folly 
and greed he chose it without sufficient examination, 
and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating 

e Cf. 576 D. 

7 An anticipation of the Aristotelian doctrine, Eth. Nic. 
1106 b 6 f. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 629, on Laws 691 c. 


e Cf. Isoc. Epist. vi. 12, Xen. Hiero 7.2 8uws mpowerds 
péperbe eis avrny. 
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his own children, and other horrors, and that when 
he inspected it at leisure he beat his breast and be- 
wailed his choice, not abiding by the forewarning 
of the prophet. For he did not blame himself ¢ for his 
woes, but fortune and the gods and anything except 
himself. He was one of those who had come down 
from heaven, a man who had lived in a well-ordered 
polity in his former existence, participating in virtue 
by habit? and not by philosophy ; and one may per- 
haps say that a majority of those who were thus 
caught were of the company that had come from 
heaven, inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffer- 
ing. But the most of those who came up from the 
earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen 
the sufferings of others, did not make their choice 
precipitately. For which reason also there was an 
interchange of good and evil for most of the souls, as 
well as because of the chances of the lot. Yet if at 
each return to the life of this world a man loved 
wisdom sanely, and the lot of his choice did not fall 
out among the last, we may venture to affirm, from 
what was reported thence, that not only will he be 
happy here but that the path of his journey thither 
and the return to this world will not be underground 
and rough but smooth and through the heavens. For 
he said that it was a sight worth seeing to observe 
how the several souls selected their lives. He said 
it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as 
the choice was determined for the most part by the 
habits of their former lives. He saw the soul that 
had been Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a 


e Cf. Phaedo 81 £E ff., Phaedr. 248-249, Tim. 42 A-D, 
9l D ff. For the idea of reincarnation in Plato see What 
Plato Said, p. 529, on Phaedo 81 £-82 B. 
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-swan,* because from. hatred.of-the tribe of. women, - 
owing to his death at their hands, it was unwilling 
to be conceived and born of a woman. He saw the 
soul of Thamyras ” choosing the life of a nightingale ; 
and he saw a swan changing to the choice of the life of 
man, and similarly other musical animals. The soul 
that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a lion; 
it was the soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which, 
because it remembered the adjudication of the arms 
of Achilles, was unwilling to become a man. The 
next, the soul of Agamemnon, likewise from hatred 
of the human race because of its sufferings, sub- 
stituted the life of an eagle.° Drawing one of the 
middle lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the 
great honours attached to an athlete’s life and could 
not pass them by but snatched at them. After her, 
he said, he saw the soul of Epeius,@ the son of Pan- 
opeus, entering into the nature of an arts and crafts 
woman. Far off in the rear he saw the soul of the 
buffoon Thersites¢ clothing itself in the body of an ape. 
And it fell out that the soul of Odysseus drew the last 
lot of all and came to make its choice, and, from 
memory of its former toils having flung away ambi- 
tion, went about for a long time in quest of the life 
of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business,’ 
and with difficulty found it lying in some corner 
disregarded by the others, and upon seeing it said 


> Like Orpheus a singer. He contended with the Muses 
in song and was in consequence deprived by them of sight 
and of the gift of song. Cf. also Jon 533 B-c, Laws 829 D-E, 
Iliad ii. 595. 3 

c Cf. Aesch. Ag. 114 ff. 

¢ Who built the Trojan horse. See Hesychius s.v, 

e Cf. Iliad ii. 212 ff. 

f For dirpaypovos cf. on 565 a, p. 316, note b. 
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that it would have done the same had it drawn the 
first lot, and chose it gladly. And in like manner, 
of the other beasts some entered into men ® and into 
one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just 
transformed to tame, and there was every kind of 
mixture: and combination. But when, to conclude, 
all the souls had chosen their lives in the order of 
their lots, they were marshalled and went before 
Lachesis. And she sent with each, as the guardian 
of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, the genius ® 
that he had chosen, and this divinity led the soul first 
to Clotho, under her hand and her turning ° of the 
spindle to ratify the destiny of his lot and choice; 
and after contact with her the genius again led the 
soul to the spinning of Atropos 4 to make the web of 
its destiny ¢ irreversible, and then without a backward 
look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. And 
after it had passed through that, when the others 
also had passed, they all journeyed to the Plain of 
Oblivion,’ through a terrible and stifling heat, for it 
was bare of trees and all plants, and there they 
camped at eventide by the River of Forgetfulness,’ 


Od. i. 17, iii. 208, etc., Aesch. Humen. 335, Callinus i. 9 Motpas 
émiKAwows’. 

! Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 186. 

s In later literature it is the river that is called Lethe. Cf. 
Aeneid vi. 714 f., Milton, Par. L. ii.: 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets. 


Keats, ‘‘ Ode on Melancholy ”: ‘‘ No, no! go not to Lethe,” 
Tennyson, ‘‘ The Two Voices”: 

As old mythologies relate, 

Some draught of Lethe might await 

The slipping thro’ from state to state. 
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whose waters no vessel can contain. They were all 
required to drink a measure of the water, and those 
who were not saved by their good sense drank more 
than the measure, and each one as he drank forgot all 
things. And after they had fallen asleep and it was 
the middle of the night, there was a sound of thunder 
and a quaking of the earth, and they were suddenly 
wafted thence, one this way, one that, upward to 
their birth like shooting stars. Er himself, he said, 
was not allowed to drink of the water, yet how and 
in what way he returned to the body he said he did not 
know, but suddenly recovering his sight ? he saw him- 
self at dawn lying on the funeral pyre.—And so, 
Glaucon, the tale was saved,° as the saying is, and was 
not lost. And it will save us 4 if we believe it, and we 
shall safely cross the River of Lethe, and keep our 
soul unspotted from the world. But if we are guided 
by me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and 
capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil, 
and so we shall hold ever to the upward way and 
pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever, 


Adpres “Kowepos év POipévors. There is an old superstition 
in European folklore to the effect that when a star falls a 
soul goes up to God. Cf. also Rohde, Psyche, ii.® p. 131. 

? Er Phaedrus 243 B avéBrewer. 

¢ Cf Phileb. 14 a, Laws 645 B, Theaet. 164 D. 

4 Cf. Phaedo 58 B éowoe Te kal aùròs downy. owew is here 
used in its higher sense, approaching the idea of salvation, 
not as in Gorg. 511 cf., 512 p-x, Laws 707 b, where Plato 
uses it contemptuously in the tone of “‘ whosoever shall seek 
to save his life shall lose it.” 

e Cf. James i. 27, Phaedo 81 B, 2 Peter iii. 14, and the 
Emperor Julian’s last speech “animum .. . immaculatum 
conservavi.” Cf. Marius the Epicurean, pp. 15-16: “‘ A white 
bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird which 
- he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place— 
his own soul was like that.” 
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that we may be dear to ourselves and to the gods 
both during our sojourn here and when we receive 
our reward, as the victors in the games ? go about to 
gather in theirs. And thus both here and in that 
journey of a thousand years, whereof I have told you, 
we Shall fare well.¢”’ 


is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that only the wise 
and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last 
sentence of Plato’s Republic.” Cf. also Soph. O.C. 309 
tls yap és OXds oùx aùr dros ; 

> Cf. Vol. I. p. 480, note c, on 465 D. 

* For the thought cf. Gorg. 527 c eddaipovjces kal fav Kal 
reXeuTjoas. Cf. Vol. 1. p. 104, note b, on 353 £. The quiet 
solemnity of eð rpdrrwuey illustrates the same characteristic 
of style that ma kes Plato begin his Laws with the word 
cós, and Dante close each of the three sections of the Divine 
Comedy with “stelle.” 
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THEODORUS, SOCRATES, AN ELEAN STRANGER, THEAETETUS 


THEO. According to our yesterday’s agreement, 
Socrates, we have come ourselves, as we were bound 
to do, and we bring also this man with us; he 
is a stranger from Elea, one of the followers of 
Parmenides and Zeno, and a real philosopher. 

soc. Are you not unwittingly bringing, as Homer 
says, some god, and no mere stranger, Theodorus ? 
He says that the gods, and especially the god of 
strangers, enter into companionship with men who 
have a share of due reverence! and that they 
behold the deeds, both violent and righteous,! of 
mankind. So perhaps this companion of yours may 
be one of the higher powers, who comes to watch 
over and refute us because we are worthless in 
argument—a kind of god of refutation. 

THEO. No, Socrates, that is not the stranger's 


* A modified quotation from Odyssey, ix. 271; xvii. 485-7. 
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character; he is more reasonable than those who 
devote themselves to disputation. And though 
I do not think he is a god at all, I certainly do 
think he is divine, for I give that epithet to all 
philosophers. 

soc. And rightly, my friend. However, I fancy 
it is not much easier, if I may say so, to recognize 
this class, than that of the gods. For these men—I 
mean those who are not feignedly but really 
philosophers—appear disguised in all sorts of shapes,} 
thanks to the ignorance of the rest of mankind, and 
visit the cities, beholding from above the life of 
those below, and they seem to some to be of no 
worth and to others to be worth everything. And 
sometimes they appear disguised as statesmen and 
sometimes as sophists, and sometimes they may give 
some people the impression that they are altogether 
mad. But I should like to ask our stranger here, if 
agreeable to him, what people in his country thought 
about these matters, and what names they used. 

THEO. What matters do you mean ? 

soc. Sophist, statesman, philosopher. 

THEO. What particular difficulty and what kind 
of difficulty in regard to them is it about which you 
had in mind to ask ? 

soc. It is this: Did they consider all these one, 
or two, or, as there are three names, did they divide 
them into three classes and ascribe to each a class, 
corresponding to a single name? 

THEO. | think he has no objection to talking 
about them. What do you say, stranger? 

str. Just what you did, Theodorus; for I have no 
objection, and it is not difficult to say that they 

1 Cf. Od. xvii. 485-7. 
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considered them three. But it is no small or easy 
task to define clearly the nature of each. 

THEO. The fact is, Socrates, that by chance you 
have hit upon a question very like what we happened 
to be asking him before we came here; and he 
made excuses to us then, as he does now to you; 
though he admits that he has heard it thoroughly 
discussed and remembers what he heard. 

soc. In that case, stranger, do not refuse us the 
first favour we have asked; but just tell us this: 
Do you generally prefer to expound in a long un- 
interrupted speech of your own whatever you wish 
to explain to anyone, or do you prefer the method of 
questions? I was present once when Parmenides em- 
ployed the latter method and carried on a splendid dis- 
cussion. l was a young man then, and he was very old. 

str. The method of dialogue, Socrates, is easier 
with an interlocutor who is tractable and gives no 
trouble; but otherwise I prefer the continuous 
speech by one person. 

soc. Well, you may choose whomever you please 
of those present; they will all respond pleasantly 
to you; but if you take my advice you will choose 
one of the young fellows, Theaetetus here, or any 
of the others who suits you. 

sTR. Socrates, this is the first time I have come 
among you, and I am somewhat ashamed, instead of 
carrying on the discussion by merely giving brief 
replies to your questions, to deliver an extended, 
long drawn out speech, either as an address of my 
own or in reply to another, as if I were giving an 
exhibition ; but I must, for really the present subject 
is not what one might expect from the form of the 
question, but is a matter for very long speech. On 
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the other hand it seems unfriendly and discourteous 
to refuse a favour to you and these gentlemen, 
especially when you have spoken as you did. As 
for Theaetetus I accept him most willingly as inter- 
locutor in view of my previous conversation with him 
and of your present recommendation. 

THEAET. But, stranger, by taking this course and 
following Socrates’s suggestion will you please the 
others too? 

STR. I am afraid there is nothing more to be said 
about that, Theaetetus; but from now on, my talk 
will, I fancy, be addressed to you. And if you get 
tired and are bored by the length of the talk, do 
not blame me, but these friends of yours. 

THEAET, Oh, no, I do not think I shall get tired 
of it so easily, but if such a thing does happen, we 
will call in this Socrates, the namesake of the other 
Socrates; he is of my own age and my companion 
in the gymnasium, and is in the habit of working 
with me in almost everything. 

str. Very well; you will follow your own devices 
about that as the discussion proceeds; but now you 
and I must investigate in common, beginning first, 
as it seems to me, with the sophist, and must search 
out and make plain by argument what he is. For 
as yet you and I have nothing in common about him 
but the name; but as to the thing to which we give 
the name, we may perhaps each have a conception 
of it in our own minds; however, we ought always 
in every instance to come to agreement about the 
thing itself by argument rather than about the mere 
name without argument. But the tribe which we 
now intend to search for, the sophist, is not the 
easiest thing in the world to catch and define, and 
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everyone has agreed long ago that if investigations 
of great matters are to be properly worked out we 
ought to practise them on small and easier matters 
before attacking the very greatest. So now, 
Theaetetus, this is my advice to ourselves, since 
we think the family of sophists is troublesome and 
hard to catch, that we first practise the method of 
hunting in something easier, unless you perhaps 
have some simpler way to suggest. 

THEAET. I have not. 

STR. Ihen shall we take some lesser thing and 
try to use it as a pattern for the greater? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Well, then, what example can we set before 
us which is well known and small, but no less 
capable of definition than any of the greater things? 
Say an angler; is he not known to all and unworthy 
of any great interest ? 

THEAET. Yes, 

stR. But I hope he offers us a method and is 
capable of a definition not unsuitable to our purpose. 

THEAET. That would be good. 

STR. Come now; let us begin with him in this 
way: Tell me, shall we say that he is a man with 
an art, or one without an art, but having some other 
power P 

THEAET. Certainly not one without an art. 

STR. But of all arts there are, speaking generally, 
two kinds ? 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Agriculture and all kinds of care of any 
living beings, and that which has to do with things 
which are put together or moulded (utensils we call 
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them), and the art of imitation—all these might 
properly be called by one name. 

THEAET. How so, and what is the name? 

str. When anyone brings into being something 
which did not previously exist, we say that he who 
brings it into being produces it and that which is 
brought into being is produced. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now all the arts which we have just men- 
tioned direct their energy to production. 

THEAET. Yes, they do. 

str. Let us, then, call these collectively the pro- 
ductive art. 

THEAET. Agreed. 

str. And after this comes the whole class of 
learning and that of acquiring knowledge, and 
money making, and fighting, and hunting. None 
of these is creative, but they are all engaged in 
coercing, by deeds or words, things which already 
exist and have been produced, or in preventing 
others from coercing them; therefore all these 
divisions together might very properly be called 
acquisitive art. 

THEAET. Yes, that would be proper. 

str. Then since acquisitive and productive art 
comprise all the arts, in which, Theaetetus, shall we 
place the art of angling? 

THEAET. In acquisitive art, clearly. 

str. And are there not two classes of acquisitive 
art—one the class of exchange between voluntary 
agents by means of gifts and wages and purchases, 
and the other, which comprises all the rest of 
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acquisitive art, and, since it coerces either by word 
or deed, might be called coercive ? 

THEAET. It appears so, at any rate, from what you 
have said. , 

str. Well then, shall we not divide coercive art 
into two parts? 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. By calling all the open part of it fighting 
and all the secret part hunting. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. But it would be unreasonable not to divide 
hunting into two parts. 

THEAET. Say how it can be done. 

str. By dividing it into the hunting of the lifeless 
and of the living. 

THEAET. Certainly, if both exist. 

STR. Of course they exist. And we must pass 
over the hunting of lifeless things, which has no 
name, with the exception of some kinds of diving and 
the like, which are of little importance ; but the hunt- 
ing of living things we will call animal-hunting. 

THEAET. Very well. 

str. And two classes of animal-hunting might 
properly be made, one (and this is divided ander 
many classes and names) the hunting of creatures 
that go on their feet, land-animal hunting, and the 
other that of swimming creatures, to be called, as a 
whole, water-animal hunting ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And of swimming creatures we see that one 
tribe is winged and the other is in the water? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And the hunting of winged creatures is called, 
as a whole, fowling. 
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THEAET. It is. 

str. And the hunting of water creatures goes by 
the general name of fishing. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And might I not divide this kind of hunting 
into two principal divisions ? 

THEAET. What divisions? 

srr. The one carries on the hunt by means of 
enclosures merely, the other by a blow. 

THEAET. What do you mean, and how do you 
distinguish the two? 

str. As regards the first, because whatever 
surrounds anything and encloses it so as to constrain 
it is properly called an enclosure. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. May not, then, wicker baskets and seines 
and snares and nets and the like be called enclosures ? 

THEAET, Assuredly. 

stR. Then we will call this division hunting by 
enclosures, or something of that sort. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the other, which is done with a blow, by 
means of hooks and three pronged spears, we must 
now—to name it with a single word—call striking ; 
or could a better name be found, Theaetetus? 

THEAET. Never mind the name; that will do 
well enough. 

STR. Then the kind of striking which takes place 
at night by the light of a fire is, I suppose, called 
by the hunters themselves fire-hunting. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. And that which belongs to the daytime is, 
as a whole, barb-hunting, since the spears, as well 
as the hooks, are tipped with barbs. 
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THEAET. Yes, it is so called. 

str. Then of striking which belongs to barb- 
hunting, that part which proceeds downward from 
above, is called, because tridents are chiefly used in 
it, tridentry, I suppose. 

THEAET. Yes, some people, at any rate, call it so. 

str. Then there still remains, I may say, only 
one further kind. 

THEAET. What is that? 

stk. The kind that is characterized by the 
opposite sort of blow, which is practised with a 
hook and strikes, not any chance part of the body 
of the fishes, as tridents do, but only the head and 
mouth of the fish caught, and proceeds from below 
upwards, being pulled up by twigs and rods. By 
what name, Theaetetus, shall we say this ought to 
be called ? 

THEAET. | think our search is now ended and we 
have found the very thing we set before us a while 
ago as necessary to find. 

str. Now, then, you and I are not only agreed 
about the name of angling, but we have acquired 
also a satisfactory definition of the thing itself. For 
of art as a whole, half was acquisitive, and of the 
acquisitive, half was coercive, and of the coercive, 
half was hunting, and of hunting, half was animal 
hunting, and of animal hunting, half was water 
hunting, and, taken as a whole, of water hunting the 
lower part was fishing, and of fishing, half was 
striking, and of striking, half was barb-hunting, and 
of this the part in which the blow is pulled from 
below upwards at an angle! has a name in the very 


The words at an angle are inserted merely to give a reason 
in English for the words which follow them. 
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likeness of the act and is called angling, which was 
the object of our present search. 

THEAET. That at all events has been made 
perfectly clear. 

STR. Come, then, let us use this as a pattern and 
try to find out what a sophist is. 

THEAET. By all means. 

sTR. Well, then, the first question we asked was 
whether we must assume that the angler was just a 
man or was a man with an art. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Now take this man of ours, Theaetetus. 
Shall we assume that he is just a man, or by all 
means really a man of wisdom ? 

THEAET. Certainly not just a man; for I catch 
your meaning that he is very far from being wise, 
although his name implies wisdom. 

sTR. But we must, it seems, assume that he has 
an art of some kind. 

THEAET. Well, then, what in the world is this art 
that he has ? 

STR. Good gracious! Have we failed to notice 
that the man is akin to the other man ? 

THEAET. Who is akin to whom ? 

str. The angler to the sophist. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. They both seem clearly to me to be a sort 
of hunters. 

THEAET. What is the hunting of the second? We 
have spoken about the first. 

stk. We just now divided hunting as a whole 
into two classes, and made one division that of 
swimming creatures and the other that of land- 
hunting. 
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THEAET. Yes. 

STR. And the one we discussed, so far as the swim- 
ming creatures that live in the water are concerned ; 
but we left the land-hunting undivided, merely 
remarking that it has many forms. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now up to that point the sophist and the 
angler proceed together from the starting-point of 
acquisitive art. 

THEAET. I think they do. 

str. But they separate at the point of animal- 
hunting, where the one turns to the sea and rivers 
and lakes to hunt the animals in those. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. But the other turns toward the land and to 
rivers of a different kind—rivers of wealth and 
youth, bounteous meadows, as it were—and he 
intends to coerce the creatures in them. 

THEAET, What do you mean? 

str. Of land-hunting there are two chief divisions. 

THEAET. What are they? 

str. One is the hunting of tame, the other of 
wild creatures. 

THEAET. Is there, then, a hunting of tame 
creatures? 

srr. Yes, if man is a tame animal; but make any 
assumption you like, that there is no tame animal, 
or that some other tame animal exists but man is 
a wild one or that man is tame but there is no 
hunting of man. For the purpose of our definition 
choose whichever of these statements you think is 
satisfactory to you. 

THEAET. Why, Stranger, I think we are a tame 
animal, and I agree that there is a hunting of man. 
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STR. Let us, then, say that the hunting of tame 
animals is also of two kinds. 

THEAET. How do we justify that assertion? 

str. By defining piracy, man-stealing, tyranny, 
and the whole art of war all collectively as hunting 
by force. 

THEAET. Excellent. 

STR. And by giving the art of the law courts, of 
the public platform, and of conversation also a single 
name and calling them all collectively an art of 
persuasion. 

THEAET. Correct. 

str. Now let us say that there are two kinds of 
persuasion. 

THEAET. What kinds? 

str. The one has to do with private persons, the 
other with the community. 

THEAET. Granted ; each of them does form a class. 

str. Then again of the hunting of private persons 
one kind receives pay, and the other brings gifts, 
does it not? 

THEAET. I do not understand. 

STR. Apparently you have never yet paid attention 
to the lovers’ method of hunting. 

THEAET, In what respect? 

str. That in addition to their other efforts they 
give presents to those whom they hunt. 

THEAET. You are quite right. 

STR. Let us, then, call this the amatory art. 

THEAET. Agreed. 

sTR. But that part of the paid kind which con- 
verses to furnish gratification and makes pleasure 
exclusively its bait and demands as its pay only 
maintenance, we might all agree, if I am not mis- 
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taken, to call the art of flattery or of making things 
pleasant. 

THEAET, Certainly. 

str. But the class which proposes to carry on its 
conversations for the sake of virtue and demands its 
pay in cash—does not this deserve to be called by 
another name? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And what is that name? Try to tell 

THEAET. It is obvious; for I think we have dis- 
covered the sophist. And therefore by uttering 
that word I think I should give him the right name. 

str. Then, as it seems, according to our present 
reasoning, Theaetetus, the part of appropriative, 
coercive, hunting art which hunts animals, land 
animals, tame animals, man, privately, for pay, is paid 
in cash, claims to give education, and is a hunt after 
rich and promising youths, must—so our present 
argument concludes—be called sophistry. 

THEAET. Most assuredly. 

str. But let us look at it in still another way ; 
for the class we are now examining partakes of no 
mean art, but of a very many-sided one. And we 
must indeed do so, for in our previous talk it 
presents an appearance of being, not what we now 
say it is, but another class. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. The acquisitive art was of two sorts, the one 
the division of hunting, the other that of exchange. 
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THEAET. Yes, it was. 
STR. Now shall we say that there are two sorts 
of exchange, the one by gift, the other by sale? 
THEAET. So be it. 
STR. And we shall say further that exchange by 
sale is divided into two parts. 
THEAET. How so? 
str. We make this distinction—calling the part 
which sells a man’s own productions the selling of 
one's own, and the other, which exchanges the works 
of others, exchange. 
THEAET. Certainly. 
str. Well, then, that part of exchange which 
is carried on in the city, amounting to about half of 
it, is called retailing, is it not? 
THEAET. Yes. 
str. And that which exchanges goods from city 
to city by purchase and sale is called merchandising ? 
THEAET. Certainly. 
str. And have we not observed that one part of 
merchandising sells and exchanges for cash whatever 
serves the body for its support and needs, and the 
other whatever serves the soul ? 
THEAET. What do you mean by that? 
str. Perhaps we do not know about the part that 
has to do with the soul; though I fancy we do under- 
stand the other division. 
THEAET. Yes. 
sTR. Take, therefore, the liberal arts! in general 
1 The word povoixy, here rendered “liberal arts,” is much 
more inclusive than the English word ** music,” designating, 
as it does, nearly all education and culture except the purely 
physical. In the Athens of Socrates’ day many, possibly 


most, of the teachers of music in this larger sense were 
foreigners, Greeks, of course, but not Athenians. 
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that constantly go about from city to city, bought in 
one place and carried to another and sold—painting, 
and conjuring, and the many other things that affect 
the soul, which are imported and sold partly for its 
entertainment and partly for its serious needs; we 
cannot deny that he who carries these about and 
sells them constitutes a merchant properly so called, 
no less than he whose business is the sale of food 
and drink. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Then will you give the same name to him 
who buys up knowledge and goes about from city to 
city exchanging his wares for money? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

STR. One part of this soul-merchandising might 
very properly be called the art of display, might it 
not? But since the other part, though no less 
ridiculous than the first, is nevertheless a traffic 
in knowledge, must we not call it by some name 
akin to its business? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now of this merchandising in knowledge the 
part which has to do with the knowledge of the 
other arts should be called by one name, and that 
which has to do with virtue by another. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. The name of art-merchant would fit the one 
who trades in the other arts, and now do you be so 
good as to tell the name of him who trades in virtue. 

THEAET. And what other name could one give, 
without making a mistake, than that which is the 
object of our present investigation—the sophist ? 

sTR. No other. Come then, let us now summarize 
the matter by saying that sophistry has appeared a 
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second time as that part of acquisitive art, art of 
exchange, of trafficking, of merchandising, of soul- 
merchandising which deals in words and knowledge, 
and trades in virtue. 

THEAET. Very well. 

str. But there is a third case: If a man settled 
down here in town and proposed to make his 
living by selling these same wares of knowledge, 
buying some of them and making others himself, you 
would, I fancy, not call him by any other name than 
that which you used a moment ago. 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

STR. Then also that part of acquisitive art which 
proceeds by exchange, and by sale, whether as mere 
retail trade or the sale of one’s own productions, no 
matter which, so long as it is of the class of mer- 
chandising in knowledge, you will always, apparently, 
call sophistry. 

THEAET. I must do so, for I have to follow where 
the argument leads. 

STR. Let us examine further and see if the class 
we are now pursuing has still another aspect, of 
similar nature. 

THEAET. Of what nature? 

sTR. We agreed that fighting was a division of 
acquisitive art. 

THEAET. Yes, we did. 

str, Then it is quite fitting to divide it into two 
parts. 

THEAEY. Tell what the parts are. 

str. Let us call one part of it the competitive and 
the other the pugnacious. 

THEAET. Agreed. 

str. Then it is reasonable and fitting to give to 
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that part of the pugnacious which consists of bodily 
contests some such name as violent. 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. And what other name than controversy shall 
we give to the contests of words? 

THEAET. No other. 

str. But controversy must be divided into two 
kinds. 

THEAET. How? 

str. Whenever long speeches are opposed by 
long speeches on questions of justice and injustice 
in public, that is forensic controversy. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. But that which is carried on among private 
persons and is cut up into little bits by means of 
questions and their answers, we are accustomed to 
call argumentation, are we not? 

THEAET. We are. 

str. And that part of argumentation which deals 
with business contracts, in which there is contro- 
versy, to be sure, but it is carried on informally and 
without rules of art—-all that must be considered 
a distinct class, now that our argument has recog- 
nized it as different from the rest, but it received 
no name from our predecessors, nor does it now 
deserve to receive one from us. 

THEAET. True; for the divisions into which it falls 
are too small and too miscellaneous. 

str. But that which possesses rules of art and 
carries on controversy about abstract justice and in- 
justice and the rest in general terms, we are accus- 
tomed to call disputation, are we not? 

THEAET, Certainly. 
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str. Well, of disputation, one sort wastes money, 
the other makes money. 

THEAET, Certainly. 

str. Then let us try to tell the name by which we 
must call each of these. 

THEAET. Yes, we must do so. 

str. Presumably the kind which causes a man to 
neglect his own affairs for the pleasure of engaging 
in it, but the style of which causes no pleasure to 
most of his hearers, is, in my opinion, called by no 
other name than garrulity. 

THEAET, Yes, that is about what it is called. 

str. Then the opposite of this, the kind which 
makes money from private disputes—try now, for it 
is your turn, to give its name. 

THEAET. What other answer could one give without 
making a mistake, than that now again for the 
fourth time that wonderful being whom we have so 
long been pursuing has turned up—the sophist ! 

str. Yes, and the sophist is nothing else, 
apparently, than the money-making class of the dis- 
putatious, argumentative, controversial, pugnacious, 
combative, acquisitive art, as our argument has now 
again stated. 

THEAET, Certainly. 

STR. Do you see the truth of the statement that 
this creature is many-sided and, as the saying is, 
not to be caught with one hand? 

THEAET. Ihen we must catch him with both. 
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STR. Yes, we must, and must go at it with all our 
might, by following another track of his—in this 
way. Tell me; of the expressions connected with 
menial occupations some are in common use, are 
they not? 

THEAET. Yes, many. But to which of the many 
does your question refer ? 

stk. To such as these: we say “sift” and 
“strain ” and “ winnow ” and “ separate.” 1 

THEAET, Certainly. 

STR. And besides these there are “card” and 
“comb” and “beat the web” and countless other 
technical terms which we know. Is it not so? 

THEAET. Why do you use these as examples and 
ask about them all? What do you wish to show in 
regard to them ? 

sTR. All those that I have mentioned imply a 
notion of division. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then since there is, according to my reckon- 
ing, one art involved in all of these operations, let 
us give it one name. 

THEAET. What shall we call it? 

sTR. The art of discrimination. 

THEAET. Very well. 

stk. Now see if we can discover two divisions 
of this. 

THEAET. You demand quick thinking, for a boy 
like me. 

str. And yet, in the instance of discrimination just 
mentioned there was, first, the separation of worse 
from better, and, secondly, of like from like. 

1 Apparently a term descriptive of some part of the pro- 
cess of weaving; cf. Cratylus, 338 B. 
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THEAET. Yes, as you now express it, that is pretty 
clear. 

STR. Now I know no common name for the second 
kind of discrimination; but I do know the name of 
the kind which retains the better and throws away 
the worse. 

THEAET. What is it? 

stR. Every such discrimination, as I think, is uni- 
versally called a sort cf purification. 

THEAET. Yes, so it is. 

STR. And could not anyone see that purification 
is of two kinds? 

THEAET. Yes, perhaps, in time ; but still I do not 
see it now. 

STR. Still there are many kinds of purifications 
of bodies, and they may all properly be included 
under one name. 

THEAET, What are they and what is the name? 

STR. The purification of living creatures, having 
to do with impurities within the body, such as are 
successfully discriminated by gymnastics and medi- 
cine, and with those outside of the body, not nice to 
speak of, such as are attended to by the bath-keeper’s 
art; and the purification of inanimate bodies, which 
is the special care of the fuller’s art and in general 
of the art of exterior decoration ; this, with its petty 
subdivisions, has taken on many names which seem 
ridiculous. 

THEAET. Very. 

str. Certainly they do, Theaetetus. However, 
the method of argument is neither more nor less 
concerned with the art of medicine than with that of 
sponging, but is indifferent if the one benefits us 
little, the other greatly by its purifying. It en- 
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deavours to understand what is related and what is 
not related in all arts, for the purpose of acquiring 
intelligence; and therefore it honours them all 
equally and does not in making comparisons think 
one more ridiculous than another, and does not con- 
sider him who employs, as his example of hunting, 
the art of generalship, any more dignified than him 
who employs the art of louse-catching, but only, for 
the most part, as more pretentious. And now as to 
your question, what naine we shall give to all the 
activities whose function it is to purify the body, 
whether animate or inanimate, it will not matter at 
all to our method what name sounds finest; it cares 
only to unite under one name all purifications of 
everything else and to keep them separate from the 
purification of the soul. For it has in our present 
discussion been trying to separate this purifica- 
tion definitely from the rest, if we understand its 
desire. 

THEAET. But I do understand and I agree that 
there are two kinds of purification and that one kind 
is the purification of the soul, which is separate from 
that of the body. 

sTR. Most excellent. Now pay attention to the 
next point and try again to divide the term. 

THEAET. In whatever way you suggest, I will try 
to help you in making the division. 

str. Do we say that wickedness is distinct from 
virtue in the soul? 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. And purification was retaining the one and 
throwing out whatever is bad anywhere? 

THEAET. Yes, it was. 

str. Hence whenever we find any removal of evil 
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from the soul, we shall be speaking properly if we 
call that a purification. 

THEAET. Very properly. 

str. We must say that there are two kinds of evil 
in the soul. 

THEAET. What kinds? 

str. The one is comparable to a disease in the 
body, the other to a deformity. 

THEAET. I do not understand. 

str. Perhaps you have not considered that disease 
and discord are the same thing? 

THEAET. I do not know what reply I ought to 
make to this, either. 

str. Is that because you think discord is anything 
else than the disagreement of the naturally related, 
brought about by some corruption ? 

THEAET. No; I think it is nothing else. 

str. But is deformity anything else than the 
presence of the quality of disproportion, which is 
always ugly? 

THEAET. Nothing else at all. 

str. Well then; do we not see that in the souls 
of worthless men opinions are opposed to desires, 
anger to pleasures, reason to pain, and all such things 
to one another? 

THEAET. Yes, they are, decidedly. 

str. Yet they must all be naturally related. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then we shall be right if we say that 
wickedness is a discord and disease of the soul. 

THEAET. Yes, quite right. 

str. But if things which partake of motion and 


aim at some particular mark pass beside the mark 
4 mapopeva T, Galen, Stobaeus; tepwueĝa Ws om. B. 
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and miss it on every occasion when they try to hit it, 
shall we say that this happens to them through right 
proportion to one another or, on the contrary, 
through disproportion ? ! 

THEAET. Evidently through disproportion. 

str. But yet we know that every soul, if ignorant 
of anything, is ignorant against its will. 

THEAET. Very much so. 

stk. Now being ignorant is nothing else than 
the aberration of a soul that aims at truth, when the 
understanding passes beside the mark. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Then we must regard a foolish soul as 
deformed and ill-proportioned. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

str. Then there are, it appears, these two kinds 
of evils in the soul, one, which people call wickedness, 
which is very clearly a disease. 

THEAET. Yes. 

sTR. And the other they call ignorance, but they 
are not willing to acknowledge that it is vice, when 
it arises only in the soul. 

THEAET. It must certainly be admitted, though | 
disputed it when you said it just now, that there are 
two kinds of vice in the soul, and that cowardice, 
intemperance, and injustice must all alike be con- 
sidered a disease in us, and the widespread and 
various condition of ignorance must be regarded as 
a deformity. | 

! The connexion between disproportion and missing the 
mark is not obvious. The explanation that a missile (e.g. 
an arrow) which is not evenly balanced will not fly straight, 
fails to take account of the words mpds &\\nd\a. The idea 


seems rather to be that moving objects of various sizes, 
shapes, and rates of speed must interfere with each other. 
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STR. In the case of the body there are two arts 
which have to do with these two evil conditions, are 
there not? 

THEART, What are they? 

stR. For deformity there is gymnastics, and for 
disease medicine. 

THEAET. That is clear. 

sTR. Hence for insolence and injustice and 
cowardice is not the corrective art the one of all 
arts most closely related to Justice ? 

THEAET. Probably it is, at least according to the 
judgement of mankind. 

str. And for all sorts of ignorance is there any 
art it would be more correct to suggest than that of 
Instruction ? 

THEAET. No, none. 

str. Come now, think. Shall we say that there 
is only one kind of instruction, or that there are 
more and that two are the most important ? 

THEAET. I am thinking. 

STR. I think we can find out most quickly in 
this way. 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. By seeing whether ignorance admits of being 
cut in two in the middle; for if ignorance turns out 
to be twofold, it is clear that instruction must also 
consist of two parts, one for each part of ignorance. 

THEAET. Well, can you see what you are now 
looking for? 

str. I at any rate think I do see one large and 
grievous kind of ignorance, separate from the rest, 
and as weighty as all the other parts put together. 

THEAET, What is it? 

stk. Thinking that one knows a thing when one 
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does not know it. Through this, I believe, all the 
mistakes of the mind are caused in all of us. 

THEAET. True. 

stk. And furthermore to this kind of ignorance 
alone the name of stupidity is given. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

stk. Now what name is to be given to that part 
of instruction which gets rid of this? 

THEAET. I think, Stranger, that the other part is 
called instruction in handicraft, and that this part 
is here at Athens through our influence called 
education. 

str. And so it is, Theaetetus, among nearly all 
the Hellenes. But we must examine further and see 
whether it is one and indivisible or still admits of 
division important enough to have a name. 

THEAET. Yes, we must see about that. 

str. I think there is still a way in which this also 
may be divided. 

THEAET, On what principle ? 

stk. Of instruction in arguments one method 
seems to be rougher, and the other section smoother. 

THEAET. What shall we call each of these? 

str. The venerable method of our fathers, which 
they generally employed towards their sons, and 
which many still employ, of sometimes showing 
anger at their errors and sometimes more gently 
exhorting them—that would most properly be called 
as a whole admonition. 

THEAET. That is true. 

STR. On the other hand, some appear to have con- 
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vinced themselves that all ignorance is involuntary, 
and that he who thinks himself wise would never be 
willing to learn any of those things in which he believes 
he is clever, and that the admonitory kind of education 
takes a deal of trouble and accomplishes little. 

THEAET. They are quite right. 

sTR. So they set themselves to cast out the conceit 
of cleverness in another way. 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. They question a man about the things about 
which he thinks he is talking sense when he is 
talking nonsense; then they easily discover that his 
opinions are like those of men who wander, and in 
their discussions they collect those opinions and 
compare them with one another, and by the com- 
parison they show that they contradict one another 
about the same things, in relation to the same things 
and in respect to the same things. But those who 
see this grow angry with themselves and gentle 
towards others, and this is the way in which they are 
freed from their high and obstinate opinions about 
themselves. The process of freeing them, moreover, 
affords the greatest pleasure to the listeners and the 
most lasting benefit to him who is subjected to it. 
For just as physicians who care for the body believe 
that the body cannot get benefit from any food 
offered to it until all obstructions are removed, so, 
my boy, those who purge the soul believe that the 
soul can receive no benefit from any teachings 
offered to it until someone by cross -questioning 
reduces him who is cross-questioned to an attitude of 
modesty, by removing the opinions that obstruct the 
teachings, and thus purges him and makes him think 
that he knows only what he knows, and no more. 
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THEAET. That is surely the best and most reason- 
able state of mind. | 

sTR. For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we must 
assert that cross-questioning is the greatest and most 
efficacious of all purifications, and that he who is 
not cross-questioned, even though he be the Great 
King, has not been purified of the greatest taints, 
and is therefore uneducated and deformed in those 
things in which he who is to be truly happy ought 
to be most pure and beautiful. 

THEAET. Perfectly true. 

str. Well then, who are those who practise this 
art? I am afraid to say the sophists. 

THEAET. Why so? 

str. Lest we grant them too high a meed of 
honour. 

THEAET. But the description you have just given 
is very like someone of that sort. 

STR. Yes, and a wolf is very like a dog, the 
wildest like the tamest of animals. But the cautious 
man must be especially on his guard in the matter 
of resemblances, for they are very slippery things. 
However, let us agree that they are the sophists ; for 
I think the strife will not be about petty discrimina- 
tions when people are sufficiently on their guard. 

THEAET. No, probably not. 

str. Then let it be agreed that part of the dis- 
criminating art is purification, and as part of purifi- 
cation let that which is concerned with the soul be 
separated off, and as part of this, instruction, and as 
part of instruction, education ; and let us agree that 
the cross-questioning of empty conceit of wisdom, 
which has come to light in our present discussion, 
is nothing else than the true-born art of sophistry. 
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THEAET. Let us agree to all that; but the sophist 
has by this time appeared to be so many things that 
I am at a loss to know what in the world to say he 
really is, with any assurance that I am speaking 
the truth. 

str. No wonder you are at a loss. But it is fair 
to suppose that by this time he is still more at a loss 
to know how he can any longer elude our argument ; 
for the proverb is right which says it is not easy to 
escape all the wrestlers grips. So now we must 
attack him with redoubled vigour. 

THEAET. You are right. 

str. First, then, let us stop to take breath and 
while we are resting let us count up the number of 
forms in which the sophist has appeared to us. 
First, I believe, he was found to be a paid hunter 
after the young and wealthy. 

THEAET. Yes. 

srr. And secondly a kind of merchant in articles 
of knowledge for the soul. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And thirdly did he not turn up as a retailer 
of these same articles of knowledge? 

THEAET. Yes, and fourthly we found he was a seller 
of his own productions of knowledge. 

str. Your memory is good; but I will try to 
recall the fifth case myself. He was an athlete in 
contests of words, who had taken for his own the art 
of disputation. 

THEAET. Yes, he was. 

str. The sixth case was doubtful, but nevertheless 
we agreed to consider him a purger of souls, who 
removes opinions that obstruct learning. i 

THEAET, Very true. 
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str. Then do you see that when a man appears to 
know many things, but is called by the name of a 
single art, there is something wrong about this 
impression, and that, in fact, the person who labours 
under this impression in connexion with any art is 
clearly unable to see the common principle of the 
art, to which all these kinds of knowledge pertain, 
so that he calls him who possesses them by many 
names instead of one ? 

THEAET. Something like that is very likely to be 
the case. 

str. We must not let that happen to us in our 
search through lack of diligence. So let us first take 
up again one of our statements about the sophist. 
For there is one of them which seemed to me to 
designate him most plainly. 

THEAET. Which was it? 

STR. I think we said he was a disputer. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And did we not also say that he taught this 
same art of disputing to others ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now let us examine and see what the subjects 
are about which such men say they make their pupils 
able to dispute. Let us begin our examination at 
the beginning with this question: Is it about divine 
things which are invisible to others that they make 
people able to dispute ? 

THEAET. That is their reputation, at any rate. 

str. And how about the visible things of earth 
and heaven and the like? 

THEAET, Those are included, of course. 

str. And furthermore in private conversations, 
when the talk is about generation and being in 
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general, we know (do we not?) that they are clever 
disputants themselves and impart equal ability to 
others. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And how about laws and public affairs in 
general? Do they not promise to make men able 
to argue about those? 

THEAET. Yes, for nobody, to speak broadly, would 
attend their classes if they did not make that 
promise. 

str. However in all arts jointly and severally 
what the professional ought to answer to every 
opponent is written down somewhere and published 
that he who will may learn. 

THEAET. You seem to refer to the text-books of 
Protagoras on wrestling and the other arts. 

STR. Yes, my friend, and to those of many other 
authors. But is not the art of disputation, in a word, 
a trained ability for arguing about all things ? 

THEAET. Well, at any rate, it does not seem to 
leave much out. 

str. For heaven’s sake, my boy, do you think 
that is possible? For perhaps you young people may 
look at the matter with sharper vision than our 
duller sight. 

THEAET. What do you mean and just what do you 
refer to? Ido not yet understand your question. 

STR. I ask whether it is possible for a man to 
know all things. 

THEAET. If that were possible, Stranger, ours would 
indeed be a blessed race. 

str. How, then, can one who is himself ignorant 
say anything worth while in arguing with one who 
knows? 
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THEAET. He cannot at all. 

str. Then what in the world can the magical 
power of the sophistical art be ? 

THEAET. Magical power in what respect? 

str. In the way in which they are able to make 
young men think that they themselves are in all 
matters the wisest of men. For it is clear that if 
they neither disputed correctly nor seemed to the 
young men to do so, or again if they did seem to 
dispute rightly but were not considered wiser on that 
account, nobody, to quote from you,! would care to 
pay them money to become their pupil in these 
subjects. 

THEAET, Certainly not. 

str. But now people do care to do so ? 

THEAET. Very much. 

str. Yes, for they are supposed, I fancy, to have 
knowledge themselves of the things about which 
they dispute. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And they do that about all things, do 
they not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. [hen they appear to their pupils to be wise 
in all things. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. Though they are not; for that was shown 
to be impossible. 

THEAET. Of course it is impossible. 

str. Then it is a sort of knowledge based upon 
mere opinion that the sophist has been shown to 
possess about all things, not true knowledge. 


1 Cf. 232 D. 
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THEAET. Certainly; and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if that were the most accurate statement we have 
made about him so far. 

str. Let us then take a clearer example to explain 
this. 

THEAET. What sort of an example ? 

str. This one; and try to pay attention and to 
give a very careful answer to my question. 

THEAET. What is the question? 

str. If anyone should say that by virtue of a 
single art he knew how, not to assert or dispute, 
but to do and make all things— 

THEAET. What do you mean by all things? 

str. You fail to grasp the very beginning of what 
I said; for apparently you do not understand the 
word “all.” 

THEAET. No, I do not. 

stk. I mean you and me among the “all, 
the other animals besides, and the trees. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. If one should say that he would make you 
and me and all other created beings. 

THEAET. What would he mean by “making”? 
Evidently you will not say that he means a husband- 
man; for you said he was a maker of animals also. 

str. Yes, and of sea and earth and heaven and 
gods and everything else besides ; and, moreover, he 
makes them all quickly and sells them for very little. 

THEAET. This is some joke of yours. 

str. Yes? And when a man says that he knows 
all things and can teach them to another for a smal] 
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price in a little time, must we not consider that 
a joke? 

THEAET. Surely we must. 

str. And is there any more artistic or charming 
kind of joke than the imitative kind ? 

THEAET. Certainly not; for it is of very frequent 
occurrence and, if I may say so, most diverse. Your 
expression is very comprehensive. 

str. And so we recognize that he who professes 
to be able by virtue of a single art to make all things 
will be able by virtue of the painter's art, to make 
imitations which have the same names as the real 
things, and by showing the pictures at a distance 
will be able to deceive the duller ones among young 
children into the belief that he is perfectly able to 
accomplish in fact whatever he wishes to do. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

stk. Well then, may we not expect to find 
that there is another art which has to do with words, 
by virtue of which it is possible to bewitch the young 
through their ears with words while they are still 
standing at a distance from the realities of truth, by 
exhibiting to them spoken images of all things, so as 
to make it seem that they are true and that the 
speaker is the wisest of all men in all things ? 

THEAET. Why should there not be such another 
art? 

STR. Now most of the hearers, Theaetetus, when 
they have lived longer and grown older, will per- 
force come closer to realities and will be forced by 
sad experience ! openly to lay hold on realities ; they 


* Apparently a reference to a proverbial expression. Cf. 
Hesiod, Works, 216 ëyvw mafsv; Herodotus, i. 207 ra 
wadnuata uadjuara, 
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will have to change the opinions which they had 
at first accepted, so that what was great will appear 
small and what was easy, difficult, and all the apparent 
truths in arguments will be turned topsy-turvy by 
the facts that have come upon them in real life. Is 
not this true? 

THEAET, Yes, at least so far as one of my age 
can judge. But I imagine I am one of those who 
are still standing at a distance. | 

str. Therefore all of us elders here will try, and 
are now trying, to bring you as near as possible 
without the sad experience. So answer this question 
about the sophist: Is this now clear, that he is a 
kind of a juggler, an imitator of realities, or are 
we still uncertain whether he may not truly possess 
the knowledge of all the things about which he 
seems to be abie to argue? 

THEAET. How could that be, my dear sir? Surely 
it is pretty clear by this time from what has been 
said that he is one of those whose business is enter- 
tainment. 

str. That is to say, he must be classed as a juggler 
and imitator. 

THEAET. Of course he must. 

str. Look sharp, then; it is now our business not 
to let the beast get away again, for we have almost 
got him into a kind of encircling net of the devices 
we employ in arguments about such subjects, so that 
he will not now escape the next thing. 

THEAET, What next thing ? 
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str. The conclusion that he belongs to the class 
of conjurers. | 

THEAET. I agree to that opinion of him, too. 

STR. It is decided, then, that we will as quickly 
as possible divide the image-making art and go 
down into it, and if the sophist stands his ground 
against us at first, we will seize him by the orders of 
reason, our king, then deliver him up to the king 
and display his capture. But if he tries to take 
cover in any of the various sections of the imitative 
art, we must follow him, always dividing the section 
into which he has retreated, until he is caught. For 
assuredly neither he nor any other creature will ever 
boast of having escaped from pursuers who are able 
to follow up the pursuit in detail and everywhere in 
this methodical way. 

THEAET. You are right. That is what we must do. 

str. To return, then, to our previous method of 
division, I think I see this time also two classes of 
Imitation, but I do not yet seem to be able to make 
out in which of them the form we are seeking is to 
be found. | 

THEAET. Please first make the division and tell 
us what two classes you mean. 

str. I see the likeness-making art as one part 
of imitation. This is met with, as a rule, whenever 
anyone produces the imitation by following the 
proportions of the original in length, breadth, and 
depth, and giving, besides, the appropriate colours 
to each part. 

THEAET. Yes, but do not all imitators try to do 
this ? 
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str. Not those who produce some large work of 
sculpture or painting, For if they reproduced the 
true proportions of beautiful forms, the upper 
parts, you know, would seem smaller and the lower 
parts larger than they ought, because we see the 
former from a distance, the latter from near at 
hand. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

STR. So the artists abandon the truth and give 
their figures not the actual proportions but those 
which seem to be beautiful, do they not ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. That, then, which is other, but like, we may 
fairly call a likeness, may we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the part of imitation which is concerned 
with such things, is to be called, as we called it 
betore, likeness-making ? 

THEAET. It is to be so called. 

str. Now then, what shall we call that which 
appears, because it is seen from an unfavourable 
position, to be like the beautiful, but which would 
not even be likely to resemble that which it claims 
to be like, if a person were able to see such large 
works adequately? Shall we not call it, since it 
appears, but is not like, an appearance? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

STR. And this is very common in painting and 
in all imitation? 

THEAET, Of course. 

str. And to the art which produces appearance, 
but not likeness, the most correct name we could 
give would be “ fantastic art,” would it not 2 
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THEAET. By all means. 

str. These, then, are the two forms of the image- 
making art that I meant, the likeness-making and 
the fantastic. 

THEAET. You are right. 

stk. But I was uncertain before in which of the 
two the sophist should be placed, and even now I 
cannot see clearly. The fellow is really wonderful 
and very difficult to keep in sight, for once more, in 
the very cleverest manner he has withdrawn into a 
bating classification where it is hard to track him. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

str. Do you assent because you recognize the 
fact, or did the force of habit hurry you along to a 
speedy assent ? 

THEAET. What do you mean, and why did you say 
that? 

STR. We are really, my dear friend, engaged in 
a very difficult investigation; for the matter of 
appearing and seeming, but not being, and of saying 
things, but not true ones—all this is now and 
always has been very perplexing. You see, 
Theaetetus, it is extremely difficult to understand 
how a man is to say or think that falsehood really 
exists and in saying this not be involved in 
contradiction. 

THEAET. Why? 

STR. Ihis statement involves the bold assumption 
that not-being exists, for otherwise falsehood could 
not come into existence. But the great Parmenides, 
my boy, from the time when we were children to 
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the end of his life, always protested against this and 
constantly repeated both in prose and in verse: 


Never let this thought prevail, saith he, that not-being is ; 
But keep your mind from this way of investigation. 


So that is his testimony, and a reasonable examina- 
tion of the statement itself would make it most 
absolutely clear. Let us then consider this matter 
first, if it’s all the same to you. 

THEAET. Assume my consent to anything you 
wish. Consider only the argument, how it may best 
be pursued; follow your own course, and take me 
along with you. 

stk. Very well, then. Now tell me; do we venture 
to use the phrase absolute not-being? 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. If, then, not merely for the sake of discussion 
or as a joke, but seriously, one of his pupils were 
asked to consider and answer the question “ To 
what is the designation “ not-being’ to be applied ?”’ 
how do we think he would reply to his questioner, 
and how would he apply the term, for what purpose, 
and to what object ? 

THEAET, lhat is a difficult question; I may say 
that for a fellow like me it is unanswerable. 

str. But this is clear, anyhow, that the term 
“not-being ” cannot be applied to any being. 

THEAET. Of course not. 

STR. And if not to being, then it could not 
properly be applied to something, either 
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THEAET. How could it? 

str. And this is plain to us, that we always use 
the word “something” of some being, for to speak 
of “something” in the abstract, naked, as it were, 
and disconnected from all beings is impossible, is it 
not ? 

THEAET. Yes, it is. 

str. You assent because you recognize that he 
who says something must say some one thing? 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. And you will agree that “something” or 
“some” in the singular is the sign of one, in the 
dual of two, and in the plural of many. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And he who says not something, must 
quite necessarily say absolutely nothing. 

THEAET. Quite necessarily. 

str. Then we cannot even concede that such a 
person speaks, but says nothing? We must even 
declare that he who undertakes to say “ not-being ” 
does not speak at all? 

THEAET. The argument could go no further in 
perplexity. 

str. Boast not too soon! For there still remains, 
my friend, the first and greatest of perplexities. It 
affects the very beginning of the matter. 

THEAET. What do you mean? Do not hesitate 
to speak. 

STR. To that which is may be added or attributed 
some other thing which is? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. But shall we assert that to that which is 
not anything which is can be attributed ? 
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THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. Now we assume that all number is among 
the things which are. 

THEAET. Yes, if anything can be assumed to be. 

str. Then let us not even undertake to attribute 
either the singular or the plural of number to not- 
being. 

THEAET. We should, apparently, not be right in 
undertaking that, as our argument shows. 

str. How then could a man either utter in speech 
or even so much as conceive in his mind things which 
are not, or not-being, apart from number ? 

THEAET. Tell me how number is involved in such 
conceptions. 

str. When we say “things which are not,” do we 
not attribute plurality to them? 

THEAET, Certainly. 

str. And in saying “a thing which is not,’ do 
we not equally attribute the singular number ¢ 

THEAET. Obviously. 

STR. And yet we assert that it is neither right 
nor fair to undertake to attribute being to not-being. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Do you see, then, that it is impossible rightly 
to utter or to say or to think of not-being without 
any attribute, but it is a thing inconceivable, inex- 
pressible, unspeakable, irrational ? 

THEAET. Absolutely. 

str. Then was I mistaken just now in saying that 
the difficulty I was going to speak of was the greatest 
in our subject ? 

THEAET. But is there a still greater one that we 
can mention? 

str. Why, my dear fellow, don’t you see, by the 
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very arguments we have used, that not-being reduces 
him who would refute it to such difficulties that 
when he attempts to refute it he is forced to 
contradict himself? 

THEAET. What do you mean? Speak still more 
clearly. 

str. You must not look for more clearness in me ; 
for although I maintained that not-being could have 
nothing to do with either the singular or the plural 
number, I spoke of it just now, and am still speaking 
of it, as one; for I say “that which is not.” You 
understand surely ? 7 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And again a little while ago I said it was 
inexpressible, unspeakable, irrational Do you 
follow me? 

THEAET. Yes, of course. 

str. Then when I undertook to attach the verb 
“to be” to not-being I was contradicting what I 
said before. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

str. Well, then; when I attached this verb to it, 
did I not address it in the singular ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And when I called it irrational, inexpressible, 
and unspeakable, I addressed my speech to it as 
singular. 

THEAET. Of course you did. 

str. But we say that, if one is to speak correctly, 
one must not define it as either singular or plural, 
and must not even call it “it” at all; for even by 
this manner of referring to it one would be giving 
it the form of the singular. 

THEAET. Certainly. 
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str. But poor me, what can anyone say of me 
any longer? For you would find me now, as always 
before, defeated in the refutation of not-being. So, 
as I said before, we must not look to me for correct- 
ness of speech about not-being. But come now, let 
us look to you for it. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

STR. Come, I beg of you, make a sturdy effort, 
young man as you are, and try with might and main 
to say something correctly about not-being, without 
attributing to it either existence or unity or plurality. 

THEAET. But I should be possessed of great and 
absurd eagerness for the attempt, if I were to 
undertake it with your experience before my eyes. 

str. Well, if you like, let us say no more of you 
and me; but until we find someone who can 
accomplish this, let us confess that the sophist has 
in most rascally fashion hidden himself in a place 
we cannot explore. 

THEAET. [hat seems to be decidedly the case. 

str. And so, if we say he has an art, as it were, 
of making appearances, he will easily take advantage 
of our poverty of terms to make a counter attack, 
twisting our words to the opposite meaning; when 
we call him an image-maker, he wiil ask us what 
we mean by “image,” exactly. So, Theaetetus, we 
must see what reply is to be made to the young 
man's question. 

THEAET. Obviously we shall reply that we mean 
the images in water and in mirrors, and those in 
paintings, too, and sculptures, and all the other 
things of the same sort. 
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str. It is evident, Theaetetus, that you never 
saw a sophist. 

THEAET. Why? 

str. He will make you think his eyes are shut 
or he has none at all. 

THEAET. How so? 

stk. When you give this answer, if you speak of 
something in mirrors or works of art, he will laugh 
at your words, when you talk to him as if he 
could see. He will feign ignorance of mirrors 
and water and of sight altogether, and will question 
you only about that which is deduced from your 
words. 

THEAET. What is that? 

str. That which exists throughout all these things 
which you say are many but which you saw fit to 
call by one name, when you said “image” of them 
all, as if they were all one thing. So speak 
and defend yourself. Do not give way to the man 
at all. 

THEAET. Why, Stranger, what can we say an 
image is, except another such thing fashioned in the 
likeness of the true one? 

str. Do you mean another such true one, or in 
what sense did you say “such” P 

THEAET. Not a true one by any means, but only 
one like the true. 

srr. And by the true you mean that which 
really is? 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. And the not true is the opposite of the true? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. That which is like, then, you say does not 
really exist, if you say itis not true. 
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THEAET. But it does exist, in a way. 

str. But not truly, you mean. 

THEAET. No, except that it is really a likeness. 

str. Then what we call a likeness, though not 
really existing, really does exist ? 

THEAET. Not-being does seem to have got into 
some such entanglement with being, and it is very 
absurd. 

str. Of course it is absurd. You see, at any rate, 
how by this interchange of words the many-headed 
sophist has once more forced us against our will to 
admit that not-being exists in a way. 

THEAET. Yes, I see that very well. 

str. Well then, how can we define his art without 
contradicting ourselves ? 

THEAET. Why do you say that? What are you 
afraid of ? 

str. When, in talking about appearance, we say 
that he deceives and that his art is an art of decep- 
tion, shall we say that our mind is misled by his 
art to hold a false opinion, or what shall we say? 

THEAET. We shall say that. What else could we 
say? 

str. But, again, false opinion will be that which 
thinks the opposite of reality, will it not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. You mean, then, that false opinion thinks 
things which are not? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

str. Does it think that things which are not, are 
not, or that things which are not at all, in some 
sense are? 
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THEAET. It must think that things which are not 
in Some sense are—that is, if anyone is ever to think 
falsely at all, even in a slight degree. 

STR. And does it not also think that things which 
certainly are, are not at all? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And this too is falsehood ? 

THEAET. Yes, it is. 

str. And therefore a statement will likewise be 
considered false, if it declares that things which are, 
are not, or that things which are not, are. 

THEAET, In what other way could a statement be 
made false ? 

STR. Virtually in no other way; but the sophist 
will not assent to this. Or how can any reasonable 
man assent to it, when the expressions we just agreed 
upon were previously agreed to be inexpressible, 
unspeakable, irrational, and inconceivable? Do we 
understand his meaning, Theaetetus ? 

THEAET. Of course we understand that he will say 
we are contradicting our recent statements, since we 
dare to say that falsehood exists in opinions and 
words; for he will say that we are thus forced 
repeatedly to attribute being to not-being, although 
we agreed a while ago that nothing could be more 
impossible than that. 

STR. You are quite right to remind me. But I 
think it is high time to consider what ought to be 
done about the sophist ; for you see how easily and 
repeatedly he can raise objections and difficulties, if 
we conduct our search by putting him in the guild 
of false-workers and jugglers. 
yer] yeas BT. 5 spt] Spa BI. 
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THEAET. Very true. 

STR. Yes, we have gone through only a small part 
of them, and they are, if I may say so, infinite. 

THEAET. It would, apparently, be impossible to 
catch the sophist, if that is the case. 

str. Well, then, shall we weaken and give up the 
struggle now? 

THEAET. No, I say; we must not do that, if we 
can in any way get the slightest hold of the fellow. 

str. Will you then pardon me, and, as your words 
imply, be content if I somehow withdraw just for a 
short distance from this strong argument of his? 

THEAET. Of course I will. 

STR. I have another still more urgent request to 
make of you. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. Do not assume that I am becoming a sort 
of parricide. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. In defending myself I shall have to test the 
theory of my father Parmenides, and contend forcibly 
that after a fashion not-being is and on the other 
hand in a sense being is not. 

THEAET. It is plain that some such contention is 
necessary. 

str. Yes, plain even to a blind man, as they say; 
for unless these statements are either disproved or 
accepted, no one who speaks about false words, 
or false opinion—whether images or likenesses or 
imitations or appearances—or about the arts which 
have to do with them, can ever help being forced to 
contradict himself and make himself ridiculous. 
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THEAET. Very true. 

str. And so we must take courage and attack our 
father’s theory here and now, or else, if any scruples 
prevent us from doing this, we must give the whole 
thing up. 

THEAET. But nothing in the world must prevent us, 

str. Then I have a third little request to make 
of you. 

THEAET. You have only to utter it, 

str. I said a while ago that I always have been 
too faint-hearted for the refutation of this theory, 
and so I am now. 

THEAET, Yes, so you did. 

STR. I am afraid that on account of what I have 
said you will think I am mad because I have at once 
reversed my position. You see it is for your sake 
that I am going to undertake the refutation, if | 
succeed in it. 

THEAET. I certainly shall not think you are doing 
anything improper if you proceed to your refutation 
and proof; so go ahead boldly, so far as that is 
concerned. 

str. Well, what would be a good beginning of a 
perilous argument? Ah, my boy, I believe the way 
we certainly must take is this. 

THEAET, What way? 

STR.. We must first examine the points which now 
seem clear, lest we may have fallen into some con- 
fusion about them and may therefore carelessly agree 
with one another, thinking that we are judging 
correctly. 

THEAET. Express your meaning more clearly. 

STR. It seems to me that Parmenides and all who 
ever undertook a critical definition of the number 
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and nature of realities have talked to us rather 
carelessly. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Every one of them seems to tell us a story, 
as if we were children. One says there are three 
principles, that some of them are sometimes waging 
a sort of war with each other, and sometimes become 
friends and marry and have children and bring them 
up; and another says there are two, wet and dry or 
hot and cold, which he settles together and unites 
in marriage.! And the Eleatic sect in our region, 
beginning with Xenophanes and even earlier, have 
their story that all things, as they are called, are really 
one. Then some Ionian? and later some Sicilian ? 
Muses reflected that it was safest to combine the two 
tales and to say that being is many and one, and is 
(or are) held together by enmity and friendship. 
For the more strenuous Muses say it is always 
simultaneously coming together and separating ; but 
the gentler ones relaxed the strictness of the doctrine 
of perpetual strife; they say that the all is sometimes 
one and friendly, under the influence of Aphrodite, 
and sometimes many and at variance with itself by 
reason of some sort of strife. Now whether any of 
them spoke the truth in all this, or not, it is harsh 
and improper to impute to famous men of old such 
a great wrong as falsehood. But one assertion can 
be made without offence. 

THEAET. What is that? 

str. That they paid too little attention and con- 


1 This refers apparently to Pherecydes and the early 
lonians. 

2 Heracleitus and his followers. 

3 Empedocles and his disciples. 
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sideration to the mass of people like ourselves. 
For they go on to the end, each in his own way, 
without caring whether their arguments carry us 
along with them, or whether we are left behind. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. When one of them says in his talk that many, 
or one, or two are, or have become, or are becoming, 
and again speaks of hot mingling with cold, and in 
some other part of his discourse suggests separations 
and combinations, for heaven’s sake, Theaetetus, do 
you ever understand what they mean by any of these 
things? I used to think, when I was younger, that 
I understood perfectly whenever anyone used this 
term “not-being,’ which now perplexes us. But 
you see what a slough of perplexity we are in about 
it now. 

THEAET., Yes, I see. 

str. And perhaps our minds are in this same 
condition as regards being also; we may think that 
it is plain sailing and that we understand when the 
word is used, though we are in difficulties about not- 
being, whereas really we understand equally little 
of both. 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. And we may say the same of all the subjects 
about which we have been speaking. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. We will consider most of them later, if you 
please, but now the greatest and foremost chief of 
them must be considered. 

THEAET. What do you mean? Or, obviously, do 
you mean that we must first investigate the term 
“being, and see what those who use it think it 
signifies ? 
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STR. You have caught my meaning at once, 
Theaetetus. For I certainly do mean that this is 
the best method for us to use, by questioning them 
directly, as if they were present in person ; so here 
goes: Come now,.all you who say that hot and cold 
or any two such principles are the universe, what is 
this that you attribute to both of them when you say 
that both and each are? What are we to understand 
by this “being” (or “ are”) of yours? Is this a 
third principle besides those two others, and shall 
we suppose that the universe is three, and not two 
any longer, according to your doctrine? For surely 
when you call one only of the two “ being ” you do 
not mean that both of them equally are; for in both 
cases! they would pretty certainly be one and not two. 

THEAET. True. 

str. Well, then, do you wish to call both of them 
together being? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. But, friends, we will say, even in that way you 
would very clearly be saying that the two are one. 

THEAET. You are perfectly right. 

str. Then since we are in perplexity, do you tell 
us plainly what you wish to designate when you say 
“being.” For it is clear that you have known this 
all along, whereas we formerly thought we knew, 
but are now perplexed. So first give us this informa- 
tion, that we may not think we understand what 
you say, when the exact opposite is the case.—If we 
speak in this way and make this request of them 
and of all who say that the universe is more than 
one, shall we, my boy, be doing anything improper ? 

' “ [n both cases,” i.e. whether you say that one only is 
or that both are, they would both be one, namely being. A 
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THEAET. Not in the least. 

stk. Well then, must we not, so far as we can, 
try to learn from those who say that the universe is 
one! what they mean when they say “ being ” ? 

THEAET. Of course we must. 

str. Then let them answer this question: Do 
you say that one only is? We do, they will say; 
will they not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Well then, do you give the name of being 
to anything? 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. Is it what you call “ one,” using two names 
for the same thing, or how is this? 

THEAET. What is their next answer, Stranger? 

str. It is plain, Theaetetus, that he who maintains 
their theory will not find it the easiest thing in 
the world to reply to our present question or to any 
other. 

THEAET. Why not? 

STR. It is rather ridiculous to assert that two 
names exist when you assert that nothing exists but 
unity. 

THEAET. Of course it is. 

str. And in general there would be no sense 
in accepting the statement that a name has any 
existence. 

THEAET. Why? 

stk. Because he who asserts that the name is 
other than the thing, says that there are two 
entities. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And further, if he asserts that the name is 

* The Eleatic Zeno and his school. 
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the same as the thing, he will be obliged to say that 
it is the name of nothing, or if he says it is the name 
of something, the name will turn out to be the name 
of a name merely and of nothing else. 

THEAET. True. 

STR. And the one will turn out to be the name of 
one and also the one of the name.! 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

STR. And will they say that the whole is other 
than the one which exists or the same with it? 

THEAET. Of course they will and do say it is the 
same. 

str. If then the whole is, as Parmenides says, 


On all sides like the mass of a well-rounded sphere, equally 
weighted in every direction from the middle ; for neither 
greater nor less must needs be on this or that, 


then being, being such as he describes it, has a 
centre and extremes, and, having these, must cer- 
tainly have parts, must it not? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But yet nothing hinders that which has parts 
from possessing the attribute of unity in all its parts 
and being in this way one? since it is all and whole. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. But is it not impossible for that which is in 
this condition to be itself absolute unity? 

THEAET. Why? 


1 In other words, ‘‘ one,” considered as a word, will be 
the name of unity, but considered as a reality, it will be the 
unity of which the word “one” is the name. The sentence 
is made somewhat difficult of comprehension, doubtless for 
the purpose of indicating the confusion caused by the identi- 
fication of the name with the thing. 
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str. Why surely that which is really one must, 
according to right reason, be affirmed to be absolutely 
without parts. 

THEAET. Yes, it must. 

str. But such a unity consisting of many parts will 
not harmonize with reason. 

THEAET. Í understand. 

sTR. Then shall we agree that being is one and a 
whole because it has the attribute of unity, or shall 
we deny that being is a whole at all? 

THEAET. It is a hard choice that you offer me. 

str. That is very true; for being, having in a 
way had unity imposed upon it, will evidently not 
be the same as unity, and the all will be more 
than one. 

THEAET. Yes. 

stk. And further, if being is not a whole through 
having had the attribute of unity imposed upon it, 
and the absolute whole exists, then it turns out that 
being lacks something of being. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And so, by this reasoning, since being is 
deprived of being, it will be not-being. 

THEAET. So it will. 

str. And again the all becomes more than the 
one, since being and the whole have acquired each 
its own nature. 

THEAET. Yes. 

stk. But if the whole does not exist at all, being 
is involved in the same difficulties as before, and 
besides not existing it could not even have ever 
come into existence, 
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THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. That which comes into existence always 
comes into existence asa whole. Therefore no one 
who does not reckon the whole among things that 
are can speak of existence or generation as being. 

THEAET. That certainly seems to be true. 

STR. And moreover, that which is not a whole 
cannot have any quantity at all; for if it has any 
quantity, whatever that quantity may be, it must 
necessarily be of that quantity as a whole. 

THEAET. Precisely. 

STR. And so countless other problems, each one 
involving infinite difficulties, will confront him 
who says that being is, whether it be two or 
only one. 

THEAET. The problems now in sight make that 
pretty clear; for each leads up to another which 
brings greater and more grievous wandering in 
connexion with whatever has previously been said. 

str. Now we have not discussed all those who 
treat accurately of being and not-being!; however, let 
this suffice. But we must turn our eyes to those 
whose doctrines are less precise, that we may know 
from all sources that it is no easier to define the 
nature of being than that of not-being. 

THEAET. Very well, then, we must proceed towards 
those others also. 

str. And indeed there seems to be a battle like 
that of the gods and the giants going on among 
them, because of their disagreement about existence. 

THEAET. How so? 


1 The Ionic philosophers, the Eleatics, Heracleitus, Em- 
pedocles, the Megarians, Gorgias, Protagoras, and Anti- 
sthenes all discussed the problem of being and not-being. 
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stk. Some of them! drag down everything from 
heaven and the invisible to earth, actually grasping 
rocks and trees with their hands; for they lay their 
hands on all such things and maintain stoutly that 
that alone exists which can be touched and handled ; 
for they define existence and body, or matter, as 
identical, and if anyone says that anything else, 
which has no body, exists, they despise him utterly, 
and will not listen to any other theory than their 
own. 

THEAET. Terrible men they are of whom you speak. 
I myself have met with: many of them. 

sTR. Therefore those who contend against them 
defend themselves very cautiously with weapons 
derived from the invisible world above, maintaining 
forcibly that real existence consists of certain ideas 
which are only conceived by the mind and have no 
body. But the bodies of their opponents, and that 
which is called by them truth, they break up into 
small fragments in their arguments, calling them, not 
existence, but a kind of generation combined with 
motion. There is always, Theaetetus, a tremendous 
battle being fought about these questions between 
the two parties. 

THEAET. True. 

str. Let us, therefore, get from each party in 
turn a statement in defence of that which they 
regard as being. 

THEAET. How shall we get it? 

str. It is comparatively easy to get it from those 


1 The atomists (Leucippus, Democritus, and their fol- 
lowers), who taught that nothing exists except atoms and 
the void. Possibly there is a covert reference to Aristippus 
who was, like Plato, a pupil of Socrates. 
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who say that it consists in ideas, for they are peace- 
ful folk; but from those who violently drag down 
everything into matter, it is more difficult, perhaps 
even almost impossible, to get it. However, this is 
the way I think we must deal with them. 

THEAET, What way? 

STR. Our first duty would be to make them really 
better, if it were in any way possible; but if this 
cannot be done, let us pretend that they are better, 
by assuming that they would be willing to answer 
more in accordance with the rules of dialectic than 
they actually are. For the acknowledgement of 
anything by better men is more valid than if made 
by worse men. But it is not these men that we 
care about; we merely seek the truth. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

STR. Now tell them, assuming that they have 
become better, to answer you, and do you interpret 
what they say. 

THEAET. I will do so. 

STR. Let them tell whether they say there is 
such a thing as a mortal animal. 

THEAET. Of course they do. 

str. And they agree that this is a body with a 
soul in it, do they not ? 

THEAET, Certainly. 

STR. Giving to soul a place among things which 
exist ? 

THEAET. Yes, 

str. Well then, do they not say that one soul is 
Just and another unjust, one wise and another foolish ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And do they not say that each soul becomes 
just by the possession and presence of justice, and 
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the opposite by the possession and presence of the 
opposite ? 

THEAET. Yes, they agree to this also. 

str. But surely they will say that that which is 
capable of becoming present or absent exists. 

THEAET. Yes, they say that. 

STR. Granting, then, that justice and wisdom and 
virtue in general and their opposites exist, and also, 
of course, the soul in which they become present, do 
they say that any of these is visible and tangible, or 
that they are all invisible ? 

THEAET. [hat none of them is visible, or pretty 
nearly that. 

str. Now here are some other questions. Do 
they say they possess any body? 

THEAET. [hey no longer answer the whole of that 
question in the same way. They say they believe 
the soul itself has a sort of body, but as to wisdom 
and the other several qualities about which you ask, 
they have not the face either to confess that they have 
no existence or to assert that they are all bodies. 

STR. It is clear, Theaetetus, that our men have 
grown better; for the aboriginal sons of the dragon’s 
teeth! among them would not shrink from any such 
utterance ; they would maintain that nothing which 
they cannot squeeze with their hands has any exist- 
ence at all. 

THEAET, That is pretty nearly what they believe. 

str. Then let us question them further; for if 
they are willing to admit that any existence, no 


' This refers to the story of Cadmus, who killed a dragon 
and then sowed its teeth, from which sprang fierce warriors 
to be his companions. Born of the dragon’s teeth and of 
earth, they would naturally be of the earth, earthy, 
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matter how small, is incorporeal, that is enough. 
They will then have to tell what that is which is 
inherent in the incorporeal and the corporeal alike, 
and which they have in mind when they say that 
both exist. Perhaps they would be at a loss for an 
answer; and if they are in that condition, consider 
whether they might not accept a suggestion if we 
offered it, and might not agree that the nature of 
being is as follows. 

THEAET, What is it? Speak, and we shall soon 
know. 

str. I suggest that everything which possesses 
any power of any kind, either to produce a change 
in anything of any nature or to be affected even in 
the least degree by the slightest cause, though it 
be only on one occasion, has real existence. For I 
set up as a definition which defines being, that it is 
nothing else than power. 

THEAET. Well, since they have at the moment 
nothing better of their own to offer, they accept 
this. 

STR. Good ; for perhaps later something else may 
occur both to them and to us. As between them 
and us, then, let us assume that this is for the present 
agreed upon and settled. 

THEAET. It is settled. 

str. Then let us go to the others, the friends of 
ideas; and do you interpret for us their doctrines 
also. 

THEAET. I will. 

str. You distinguish in your speech between 
generation and being, do you not?! 


Plato is restating or amending some of his own earlier 
beliefs, 
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THEAET. Yes, we do. 

str. And you say that with the body, by means 
of perception, we participate in generation, and with 
the soul, by means of thought, we participate in 
real being, which last is always unchanged and the 
same, whereas generation is different at different 
times. 

THEAET. Yes, that is what we say. 

STR. But, most excellent men, how shall we define 
this participation which you attribute to both? Is 
it not that of which we were just speaking ? 

THEAET. What is that? 

STR. A passive or active condition arising out of 
some power which is derived from a combination 
of elements. Possibly, Theaetetus, you do not hear 
their reply to this, but I hear it, perhaps, because | 
am used to them. 

THEAET. What is it, then, that they say? 

stk. They do not concede to us what we said just 
now to the aboriginal giants about being. 

THEAET. What was it? 

str. We set up as a satisfactory sort of definition 
of being, the presence of the power to act or be 
acted upon in even the slightest degree. 

THEAET. Yes, 

str. It is in reply to this that they say generation 
participates in the power of acting and of being 
acted upon, but that neither power is connected with 
being. 

THEAET. And is there not something in that ? 

str. Yes, something to which we must reply that 
we still need to learn more clearly from them whether 
they agree that the soul knows and that being is 
known. 
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THEAET. They certainly assent to that. 

str. Well then, do you say that knowing or 
being known is an active or passive condition, or 
both? Or that one is passive and the other active? 
Or that neither has any share at all in either of the 
two? 

THEAET. Clearly they would say that neither has 
any share in either; for otherwise they would be 
contradicting themselves. 

str. I understand; this at least is true, that if 
to know is active, to be known must in turn be 
passive. Now being, since it is, according to this 
theory, known by the intelligence, in so far as it 
is known, is moved, since it is acted upon, which 
we say cannot be the case with that which is in a 
state of rest. 

THEAET. Right. 

str. But for heaven’s sake, shall we let ourselves 
easily be persuaded that motion and life and soul 
and mind are really not present to absolute being, 
that it neither lives nor thinks, but awful and holy, 
devoid of mind, is fixed and immovable? 

THEAET. That would be a shocking admission to 
make, Stranger. 

str. But shall we say that it has mind, but 
not life ? 

THEAET. How can we? 

str. But do we say that both of these exist in it, 
and yet go on to say that it does not possess them 
in a soul ? 

THEAET. But how else can it possess them? 

str. Then shall we say that it has mind and 
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life and soul, but, although endowed with soul, is 
absolutely immovable? 

THEAET. All those thirigs seem to me absurd. 

str. And it must be conceded that motion and that 
which is moved exist. 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. Then the result is, Theaetetus, that if there 
is no motion, there is no mind in anyone about 
anything anywhere. 

THEAET, Exactly. 

STR. And on the other hand, if we admit that all 
things are in flux and motion, we shall remove mind 
itself from the number of existing things by this 
theory also. 

THEAET, How so? 

str. Do you think that sameness of quality or 
nature or relations could ever come into existence 
without the state of rest? 

THEAET. Not at all. 

stk. What then? Without these can you see 
how mind could exist or come into existence any- 
where? 

THEAET. By no means. 

STR. And yet we certainly must contend by every 
argument against him who does away with knowledge 
or reason or mind and then makes any dogmatic 
assertion about anything. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then the philosopher, who pays the highest 
honour to these things, must necessarily, as it seems, 
because of them refuse to accept the theory of those 
who say the universe is at rest, whether as a unity 
or in many forms, and must also refuse utterly to 
listen to those who say that being is universal 
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motion; he must quote the children’s prayer,! “ all 
things immovable and in motion,’ and must say that 
being and the universe consist of both. 

THEAET. Very true. 

STR. Do we not, then, seem to have attained at 
last a pretty good definition of being? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But dear me, Theaetetus! I think we are 
now going to discover the difficulty of the inquiry 
about being. 

THEAET. What is this again? What do you mean ? 

str. My dear fellow, don’t you see that we are 
now densely ignorant about it, but think that we are 
saying something worth while? 

THEAET. I think so, at any rate, and I do not at 
all understand what hidden error we have fallen into. 

str. Thén watch more closely and see whether, if 
we make these admissions, we may not justly be asked 
the same questions we asked a while ago of those 
who said the universe was hot and cold. 

THEAET. What questions? Remind me. 

str. Certainly; and I will try to do this by 
questioning you, as we questioned them at the time. l 
hope we shall at the same time make a little progress. 

THEAET. That is right. 

str. Very well, then; you say that motion and 
rest are most directly opposed to each other, do 
you not? 

THEAET. Of course. 


1 Nothing further seems to be known about this prayer. 
Stallbaum thought the reference was to a game in which the 
children said ösa dkivnra kal kexwnpéva ety, ‘* may all unmoved 
things be moved.” 

? Cf. 242 b above. 
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str. And yet you say that both and each of them 
equally exist ? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. 

str. And in granting that they exist, do you 
mean to say that both and each are in motion ? 

THEAET. By no means. 

sTR. But do you mean that they are at rest, when 
you say that both exist? 

THEAET. Of course not. 

str. Being, then, you consider to be something 
else in the soul, a third in addition to these two, 
inasmuch as you think rest and motion are embraced 
by it; and since you comprehend and observe that 
they participate in existence, you therefore said that 
they are. Eh? 

THEAET. We really do seem to have a vague vision 
of being as some third thing, when we say that 
motion and rest are. 

str. Then being is not motion and rest in com- 
bination, but something else, different from them. 

THEAET. Apparently. 

STR. According to its own nature, then, being is 
neither at rest nor in motion. 

THEAET. You are about right. 

stR. What is there left, then, to which a man 
can still turn his mind who wishes to establish 
within himself any clear conception of being? 

THEAET. What indeed ? - 

str. There is nothing left, I think, to which he 
can turn easily. For if a thing is not in motion, it 
must surely be at rest; and again, what is not at rest, 
must surely be in motion. But now we find that 
being has emerged outside of both these classes. Is 
that possible, then ? 
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THEAET. No, nothing could be more impossible. 

str. Then there is this further thing which we 
ought to remember. 

THEAET. What is it? 

stk. That when we were asked to what the 
appellation of not-being should be applied, we were 
in the greatest perplexity. Do you remember? 

THEAET. Of course I do. 

str. Well, then, are we now in any less perplexity 
about being? 

THEAET. It seems to me, stranger, that we are, if 
possible, in even greater. 

str. This point, then, let us put down definitely 
as one of complete perplexity. But since being and 
not-being participate equally in the perplexity, there 
is now at last some hope that as either of them 
emerges more dimly or more clearly, so also will the 
other emerge. If, however, we are able to see 
neither of them, we will at any rate push our discussion 
through between both of them at once as creditably 
as we can. | 

THEAET. Good. 

STR. Let us, then, explain how we come to be 
constantly calling this same thing by many names. 

THEAET, What, for instance? Please give an 
example. 

STR. We speak of man, you know, and give him 
many additional designations; we attribute to him 
colours and forms and sizes and vices and virtues, 
and in all these cases and countless others we say 
not only that he is man, but we say he is good and 
numberless other things. So in the same way every 
single thing which we supposed to be one, we treat 
as many and call by many names. 
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THEAET, True. 

str. And it is in this way, I fancy, that we have 
provided a fine feast for youngsters and for old men 
whose learning has come to them late in life; for 
example, it is easy enough for anyone to grasp the 
notion that the many cannot possibly be one, nor 
the one many, and so, apparently, they take pleasure 
in saying that we must not call a man good, but must 
call the good good, and a man man. I fancy, 
Theaetetus, you often run across people who take 
such matters seriously ; sometimes they are elderly 
men whose poverty of intellect makes them admire 
such quibbles, and who think this is a perfect mine 
of wisdom they have discovered. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then, to include in our discussion all those 
who have ever engaged in any talk whatsoever about 
being, let us address our present arguments to these 
men as well as to all those with whom we were 
conversing before, and let us employ the form of 
questions. 

THEAET. What are the arguments? 

str. Shall we attribute neither being to rest and 
motion, nor any attribute to anything, but shall we in 
our discussions assume that they do not mingle and 
cannot participate in one another? Or shall we 
gather all things together, believing that they are 
capable of combining with one another? Or are 
some capable of it and others not? Which of these 


1 Those are here satirized who deny the possibility of all 
except identical predication. Such were Antisthenes, 
Euthydemus, and Dionysodorus. The two last are prob- 
ably those referred to as old men whose learning came late 
in life. 
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alternatives, Theaetetus, should we say is their 
choice? 

THEAET. I cannot answer these questions for them. 

sTR. Then why did you not answer each separately 
and see what the result was in each case? 

THEAET. A good suggestion. 

str. And let us, if you please, assume that they 
say first that nothing has any power to combine with 
anything else. Then motion and rest will have no 
share in being, will they ? 

THEAET. No. 

str. Well, then, will either of them be, if it has 
no share in being? 

THEAET. It will not. 

str. See how by this admission everything is 
overturned at once, as it seems—the doctrine of 
those who advocate universal motion, that of the 
partisans of unity and rest, and that of the men who 
teach that all existing things are distributed into 
invariable and everlasting kinds. For all of these 
make use of being as an attribute. One party says 
that the universe “is ” in motion, another that it “ is ” 
at rest. 

THEAET. Exactly. 

STR. And further, all who teach that things com- 
bine at one time and separate at another, whether 
infinite elements combine in unity and are derived 
from unity or finite elements separate and then 
unite, regardless of whether they say that these 
changes take place successively or without interrup- 
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tion, would be talking nonsense in all these doctrines, 
if there is no intermingling. 

THEAET, Quite right. 

str. Then, too, the very men who forbid us to 
call anything by another name because it partici- 
pates in the effect produced by another, would be 
made most especially ridiculous by this doctrine. 

THEAET. How so? 

STR. Because they are obliged in speaking of any- 
thing to use the expressions “ to be,” “ apart,” “ from 
the rest,” “by itself,” and countless others; they 
are powerless to keep away from them or avoid 
working them into their discourse; and therefore 
there is no need of others to refute them, but, as 
the saying goes, their enemy and future opponent 
is of their own household whom they always carry 
about with them as they go, giving forth speech 
from within them, like the wonderful Eurycles.! 

THEAET. That isa remarkably accurate illustration. 

sTR. But what if we ascribe to all things the 
power of participation in one another ? 

THEAET. Even I can dispose of that assumption. 

str. How? 

THEAET. Because motion itself would be wholly 
at rest, and rest in turn would itself be in motion, 
if these two could be joined with one another. 

str. But surely this at least is most absolutely 
impossible, that motion be at rest and rest be in 
motion? 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. Then only the third possibility is left. 

THEAET. Yes. 


1 EKurycles was a ventriloquist and soothsayer of the 
fifth century, cf. Aristophanes, Wasps, 1019. 
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str. And certainly one of these three must be 
true; either all things will mingle with one another, 
or none will do so, or some will and others will 
not. 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. And certainly the first two were found to be 
impossible. 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. Then everybody who wishes to answer 
correctly will adopt the remaining one of the three 
possibilities. 

THEAET. Precisely. 

str. Now since some things will commingle and 
others will not, they are in much the same condition 
as the letters of the alphabet; for some of these do 
not fit each other, and others do. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And the vowels, to a greater degree than 
the others, run through them all as a bond, so that 
without one of the vowels the other letters cannot 
be joined one to another. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now does everybody know which letters can 
join with which others? Or does he who is to join 
them properly have need of art ? 

THEAET. He has need of art. 

sTR. What art? 

THEAET. The art of grammar. 

STR. And is not the same true in connexion with 
high and low sounds? Is not he who has the art to 
know the sounds which mingle and those which do 
not, musical, and he who does not know un- 
musical ? 

THEAET, Yes. 
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str. And we shall find similar conditions, then, 
in all the other arts and processes which are devoid 
of art? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Now since we have agreed that the classes 
or genera also commingle with one another, or do 
not commingle, in the same way, must not he possess 
some science and proceed by the processes of reason 
who is to show correctly which of the classes 
harmonize with which, and which reject one another, 
and also if he is to show whether there are some 
elements extending through all and holding them 
together so that they can mingle, and again, when 
they separate, whether there are other universal 
causes of separation ? 

THEAET. Certainly he needs science, and perhaps 
even the greatest of sciences. 

str. Then, Theaetetus, what name shall we give 
to this science? Or, by Zeus, have we unwittingly 
stumbled upon the science that belongs to free men 
and perhaps found the philosopher while we were 
looking for the sophist ? 

THEAET, What do you mean? 

str. Shall we not say that the division of things 
by classes and the avoidance of the belief that the 
same class is another, or another the same, belongs 
to the science of dialectic ? 

THEAET. Yes, we Shall. 

str. Then he who is able to do this has a clear 
perception of one form or idea extending entirely 
through many individuals each of which lies apart, 
and of many forms differing from one another but 
included in one greater form, and again of one form 
evolved by the union of many wholes, and of many 
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forms entirely apart and separate. This is the 
knowledge and ability to distinguish by classes how 
individual things can or cannot be associated with one 
another. 

THEAET. Certainly it is. 

str. But you surely, I suppose, will not grant the 
art of dialectic to any but the man who pursues 
philosophy in purity and righteousness. 

THEAET. How could it be granted to anyone else? 

str. Then it is in some region like this that we 
shall always, both now and hereafter, discover the 
philosopher, if we look for him; he also is hard to 
see clearly, but the difficulty is not the same in his 
case and that of the sophist. 

THEAET. How do they differ? 

str. The sophist runs away into the darkness 
of not-being, feeling his way in it by practice,! and 
is hard to discern on account of the darkness of 
the place. Don’t you think so? 

THEAET. It seems likely. 

str. But the philosopher, always devoting himself 
through reason to the idea of being, is also very 
dificult to see on account of the brilliant light of the 
place ; for the eyes of the soul of the multitude are 
not strong enough to endure the sight of the divine. 

THEAET. This also seems no less true than what 
you said about the sophist. 

str. Now we will make more accurate investiga- 
tions about the philosopher hereafter, if we still 
care to do so; but as to the sophist, it is clear that 
we must not relax our efforts until we have a satis- 
factory view of him. 


* By practice, z.e., by empirical knowledge as opposed to 
reason. 
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THEAET. You are right. 

STR. Since, therefore, we are agreed that some of 
the classes will mingle with one another, and others 
will not, and some will mingle with few and others 
with many, and that there is nothing to hinder some 
from mingling universally with all, let us next 
proceed with our discussion by investigating, not all 
the forms or ideas, lest we become confused among 
so many, but some only, selecting them from those 
that are considered the most important; let us first 
consider their several natures, then what their power 
of mingling with one another is, and so, if we cannot 
grasp being and not-being with perfect clearness, 
we shall at any rate not fail to reason fully about 
them, so far as the method of our present inquiry 
permits. Let us in this way see whether it is, 
after all, permitted us to say that not-being really 
is, although not being, and yet come off unscathed. 

THEAET. Yes; that is the proper thing for us 
to do. 

str. The most important, surely, of the classes or 
genera are those which we just mentioned; being 
itself and rest and motion. 

THEAET. Yes, by far. 

STR. And further, two of them, we say, cannot 
mingle with each other. 

THEAET. Decidedly not. 

str. But being can mingle with both of them, 
for they both are. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. [hen these prove to be three. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. Each of them is, then, other than the remain- 
ing two, but the same as itself. 
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THEAET. Yes. 

sTR. But what do we mean by these words, “the 
same” and “other,” which we have just used? 
Are they two new classes, different from the other 
three, but always of necessity mingled with them, 
and must we conduct our inquiry on the assumption 
that there are five classes, not three, or are we un- 
consciously speaking of one of those three when we 
say “the same” or “other” ? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. But certainly motion and rest are neither 
other nor the same. | 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Whatever term we apply to rest and motion 
in common cannot be either of those two. 

THEAET. Why not? 

sTR. Because motion would be at rest and rest 
would be in motion; in respect of both, for which- 
ever of the two became “other”? would force the 
other to change its nature into that of its opposite, 
since it would participate in its opposite. 

THEAET. Exactly so. 

str. Both certainly partake of the same and the 
other.! 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then we must not say that motion, or rest 
either, is the same or other. 

THEAET. No. 

sTR. But should we conceive of “ being ” and “the 
same ” as one? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. But if “being” and “the same” have no 
difference of meaning, then when we go on and say 

1 4.é., sameness and difference can be predicated of both. 
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that both rest and motion are, we shall be saying that 
they are both the same, since they are. 

THEAET. But surely that is impossible. 

str. Then it is impossible for being and the same 
to be one. 

THEAET. Pretty nearly. 

str. So we shall consider “the same” a fourth 
class in addition to the other three? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then shall we call “the other” a fifth class? 
Or must we conceive of this and “ being ” as two 
names for one class? 

THEAET. May be. 

str. But I fancy you admit that among the 
entities some are always conceived as absolute, and 
some as relative. 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. And other is always relative to other, is it 
not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

stR. It would not be so, if being and the other 
were not utterly different. If the other, like being, 
partook of both absolute and relative existence, there 
would be also among the others that exist another 
not in relation to any other; but as it is, we find 
that whatever is other is just what it is through com- 
pulsion of some other. 

THEAET, [he facts are as you say. 

str. Then we must place the nature of “the 
other” as a fifth among the classes in which we 
select our examples. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And we shall say that it permeates them all; 
for each of them is other than the rest, not by reason 
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of its own nature, but because it partakes of the idea 
of the other. 

THEAET, Exactly. 

STR. Let us now state our conclusions, taking up 
the five classes one at a time. 

THEAET. How? 

str. Take motion first; we say that it is entirely 
other than rest, do we not? 

THEAET. We do. 

str. Then it is not rest. 

THEAET. Not at all. 

str. But it exists, by reason of its participation in 
being. 

THEAET. Yes, it exists. 

sTR. Now motion again is other than the same. 

THEAET. You're about right. 

str. Therefore it is not the same. 

THEAET. No, it is not. 

str. But yet we found it was the same, because 
all things partake of the same. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then we must admit that motion is the same 
and is not the same, and we must not be disturbed 
thereby; for when we say it is the same and not 
the same, we do not use the words alike. When 
we call it the same, we do so because it partakes 
of the same in relation to itself, and when we 
call it not the same, we do so on account of its 
participation in the other, by which it is separated 
from the same and becomes not that but other, 
so that it is correctly spoken of in turn as not the 
same. 

THEAET, Yes, certainly. 

srk. Then even if absolute motion partook in 
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any way of rest, it would not be absurd to say it was 
at rest? 

THEAET. It would be perfectly right, if we are 
to admit that some of the classes will mingle with 
one another, and others will not. 

str. And surely we demonstrated that before we 
took up our present points; we proved that it was 
according to nature.! 

THEAET. Yes, of course. 

str. Then let us recapitulate: Motion is other 
than the other, just as we found it to be other than 
the same and than rest. Is that true? 

THEAET. Inevitably. 

str. Then it is in a sense not other and also other, 
according to our present reasoning. 

THEAET. ‘True. 

str. Now how about the next point? Shall we 
say next that motion is other than the three, but not 
other than the fourth,—that is, if we have agreed 
that the classes about which and within which we 
undertook to carry on our inquiry are five in number ? 

THEAET. How can we say that? For we cannot 
admit that the number is less than was shown just now. 

str. Then we may fearlessly persist in contending 
that motion is other than being? 

THEAET. Yes, most fearlessly. 

str. It is clear, then, that motion really is not, 
and also that it is, since it partakes of being? 

THEAET. That is perfectly clear. 

STR. In relation to motion, then, not-being is 
That is inevitable. And this extends to all the 
classes; for in all of them the nature of other so 
operates as to make each one other than being, and 

1 See 251 E ff. 
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therefore not-being. So we may, from this point of 
view, rightly say of all of them alike that they are 
not; and again, since they partake of being, that 
they are and have being. 

THEAET. Yes, I suppose so. 

STR. And so, in relation to each of the classes, 
being is many, and not-being is infinite in number.! 

THEAET. So it seems. 

str. Then being itself must also be said to be 
other than all other things. 

THEAET. Yes, it must. 

stk. And we conclude that whatever the number 
of other things is, just that is the number of the 
things in relation to which being is not; for not 
being those things, it is itself one, and again, those 
other things are not unlimited in number. 

THEAET. That is not far from the truth. 

str. Then we must not be disturbed by this either, 
since by their nature the classes have participation 
in one another. But if anyone refuses to accept our 
present results, let him reckon with our previous 
arguments and then proceed to reckon with the 
next step.’ 

THEAET. That is very fair. 

sTR. Then here is a point to consider. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. When we say not-being, we speak, | think, 
not of something that is the opposite of being, but 
only of something different. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 


? 4e., if he will not accept our proof that being is not, 
etc., he must disprove our arguments respecting the partici- 
pation of ideas in one another, and then proceed to draw 
his inference. 
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str. For instance, when we speak of a thing as 
not great, do we seem to you to mean by the 
expression what is small any more than what is of 
middle size? 

THEAET. No, of course not. 

STR. Then when we are told that the negative 
signifies the opposite, we shall not admit it; we shall 
admit only that the particle “not” 1 indicates some- 
thing different from the words to which it is prefixed, 
or rather from the things denoted by the words that 
follow the negative. 

THEAET, Certainly, 

str. Let us consider another point and see if you 
agree with me. 

THEAET, What is it? 

str. It seems to me that the nature of the other 
is all cut up into little bits, like knowledge. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

STR. Knowledge, like other, is one, but each 
separate part of it which applies to some particular 
subject has a name of its own; hence there are many 
arts, as they are called, and kinds of knowledge, 
or sciences. 

THEAET. Yes, certainly. 

sTR. And the same is true, by their nature, of the 
parts of the other, though it also is one concept. 

THEAET. Perhaps; but let us discuss the matter 
and see how it comes about. 

STR. Is there a part of the other which is opposed 
to the beautiful ? 

THEAET. There is. 

STR. Shall we say that this is nameless or that it 
has a name? 

The two particles où and uý in Greek. 
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THEAET. That it has one; for that which in each 
case we call not-beautiful is surely the other of the 
nature of the beautiful and of nothing else. 

stk. Now, then, tell me something more. 

THEAET, What? 

str. Does it not result from this that the not- 
beautiful is a distinct part of some one class of being 
and also, again, opposed to some class of being? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then, apparently, it follows that the not- 
beautiful is a contrast of being with being. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

STR. Can we, then, in that case, say that the 
beautiful is more and the not-beautiful less a part 
of being? 

THEAET. Not at all. 

str. Hence the not-great must be said to be no 
less truly than the great? 

THEAET. No less truly. 

STR. And so we must recognize the same relation 
between the just and the not-just, in so far as neither 
has any more being than the other? 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. And we shall, then, say the same of other 
things, since the nature of the other is proved to 
possess real being; and if it has being, we must 
necessarily ascribe being in no less degree to its 
parts also. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then, as it seems, the opposition of the 
nature of a part of the other, and of the nature of 
being, when they are opposed to one another, is no 


3 öv D; öv BT. â tıs Apelt; 7 BT. 
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less truly existence than is being itself, if it is not 
wrong for me to say so, for it signifies not the 
opposite of being, but only the other of being, and 
nothing more. 

THEAET. That is perfectly clear. 

str. Then what shall we call this? 

THEAET. Evidently this is precisely not-being, 
which we were looking for because of the sophist. 

str. And is this, as you were saying, as fully 
endowed with being as anything else, and shall we 
henceforth say with confidence that not-being has 
an assured existence and a nature of its own? Just 
as we found that the great was great and the beautiful 
was beautiful, the not-great was not-great and the 
not-beautiful was not-beautiful, shall we in the same 
way say that not-being was and is not-being, to be 
counted as one class among the many classes of 
being? Or have we, Theaetetus, any remaining 
distrust about the matter? 

THEAET, None whatever. 

STR. Do you observe, then, that we have gone 
farther in our distrust of Parmenides than the limit 
set by his prohibition ? 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. We have proceeded farther in our investiga- 
tion and have shown him more than that which he 
forbade us to examine. 

THEAET. How so? 

sTR. Because he says somewhere!: 


Never shall this thought prevail, that not-being is ; 
Nay, keep your mind from this path of investigation. 


THEAET. Yes, that is what he says. 


1 Parmenides, 52 f., ed. Mullach. 
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str. But we have not only pointed out that things 
which are not exist, but we have even shown what 
the form or class of not-being is; for we have pointed 
out that the nature of the other exists and is distri- 
buted in small bits throughout all existing things in 
their relations to one another, and we have ventured 
to say that each part of the other which is contrasted 
with being, really is exactly not-being. 

THEAET. And certainly, Stranger, I think that what 
we have said is perfectly true. 

str. Then let not anyone assert that we declare 
that not-being is the opposite of being, and hence are 
so rash as to say that not-being exists. For we long 
ago gave up speaking of any opposite of being, 
whether it exists or not and is capable or totally 
incapable of definition. But as for our present 
definition of not-being, a man must either refute 
us and show that we are wrong, or, so long as he 
cannot do that, he too must say, as we do, that the 
classes mingle with one another, and being and the 
other permeate all things, including each other, and 
the other, since it participates in being, is, by reason 
of this participation, yet is not that in which it 
participates, but other, and since it is other than 
being, must inevitably be not-being. But being, in 
turn, participates in the other and is therefore other 
than the rest of the classes, and since it is other than 
all of them, it is not each one of them or all the 
rest, but only itself; there is therefore no doubt 
that there are thousands and thousands of things 
which being is not, and just so all other things, both 
individually and collectively, in many relations are, 
and in many are not. 

THEAET. Truc. 
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STR. And if any man has doubts about these 
oppositions, he must make investigations and advance 
better doctrines than these of ours; or if he finds 
pleasure in dragging words about and applying them 
to different things at different times, with the notion 
that he has invented something difficult to explain, 
our present argument asserts that he has taken up 
seriously matters which are not worth serious atten- 
tion; for this process is neither clever nor difficult, 
whereas here now is something both difficult and 
beautiful. 

THEAET. What is it? 

sTR. What I have spoken of before—the ability 
to let those quibbles go as of no account and to 
follow and refute in detail the arguments of a man 
who says that other is in a sense the same, or that the 
same is other, and to do this from that point of view 
and with regard for those relations which he pre- 
supposes for either of these conditions. But to show 
that in some sort of fashion the same is the other, 
and the other the same, and the great small, and the 
like unlike, and to take pleasure in thus always 
bringing forward opposites in the argument,—all that 
is no true refutation, but is plainly the newborn 
offspring of some brain that has just begun to lay 
hold upon the problem of realities. 

THEAET. Exactly so. 

str. For certainly, my friend, the attempt to 
separate everything from everything else is not only 
not in good taste but also shows that a man is utterly 
uncultivated and unphilosophical. 

THEAET. Why so? 

str. The complete separation of each thing from 
all is the utterly final obliteration of all discourse. 
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For our power of discourse is derived from the inter- 
weaving of the classes or ideas with one another.! 

THEAET. True. 

STR. Observe, then, that we have now been just 
in time in carrying our point against the supporters 
of such doctrine, and in forcing them to admit that 
one thing mingles with another. 

THEAET. What was our object? 

STR. Our object was to establish discourse as one 
of our classes of being. For if we were deprived of 
this, we should be deprived of philosophy, which would 
be the greatest calamity ; moreover, we must at the 
present moment come to an agreement about the 
nature of discourse, and if we were robbed of it by 
its absolute non-existence, we could no longer dis- 
course; and we should be robbed of it if we 
agreed that there is no mixture of anything with 
anything. 

THEAET. That is true enough; but I do not under- 
stand why we must come to an agreement about 
discourse just now. 

str. Perhaps the easiest way for you to understand 
is by following this line of argument. 

THEAET. What line? 

str. We found that not-being was one of the 
classes of being, permeating all being. 

THEAET. Yes, 

str. So the next thing is to inquire whether it 
mingles with opinion and speech 

THEAET, Why? 


once when we recognize that positive and negative are 
necessarily interwoven in the nature of things, that the 
negative has only a relative existence and is not the opposite 
of the positive, but only different from it. 
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srr. [fit does not mingle with them, the necessary 
result is that all things are true, but if it does, then 
false opinion and false discourse come into being ; 
for to think or say what is not—that is, I suppose, 
falsehood arising in mind or in words. 

THEAET. So it is. 

str. But if falsehood exists, deceit exists. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And if deceit exists, all things must be 
henceforth full of images and likenesses and fancies. 

THEAET. Of course. 

sTR. But we said that the sophist had taken refuge 
in this region and had absolutely denied the existence 
of falsehood: for he said that not-being could be 
neither conceived nor uttered, since not-being did 
not in any way participate in being. 

THEAET. Yes, so it was. 

str. But now not-being has been found to partake 
of being, and so, perhaps, he would no longer keep 
up the fight in this direction; but he might say 
that some ideas partake of not-being and some do not, 
and that speech and opinion are among those which 
do not; and he would therefore again contend that 
the image-making and fantastic art, in which we placed 
him, has absolutely no existence, since opinion and 
speech have no participation in not-being ; for false- 
hood cannot possibly exist unless such participation 
takes place. For this reason we must first inquire into 
the nature of speech and opinion and fancy,! in order 
that when they are made clear we may perceive 


nexion with ‘‘ seeming ” (daivec@ac) which the Greek retains. 
The Greek word is therefore more comprehensive than the 
English, denoting that which appears to be, whether as the 
result of imagination or of sensation. Cf. 235 p ff. 
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that they participate in not-being, and when we have 
perceived that, may prove the existence of falsehood, 
and after proving that, may imprison the sophist 
therein, if he can be held on that charge, and if not, 
may set him free and seek him in another class. 

THEAET. It certainly seems, Stranger, that what 
you said at first about the sophist—that he was a 
hard kind of creature to catch—is true; for he seems 
to have no end of defences,! and when he throws one 
of them up, his opponent has first to fight through it 
before he can reach the man himself; for now, you 
see, we have barely passed through the non-existence 
of being, which was his first prepared line of defence, 
when we find another line ready; and so we must 
prove that falsehood exists in relation to opinion and 
to speech; and after this, perhaps, there will be 
another line, and still another after that; and it 
seems no end will ever appear. 

stk. No one should be discouraged, Theaetetus, 
who can make constant progress, even though it be 
slow. For if a man is discouraged under these 
conditions, what would he do under others—if he 
did not get ahead at all or were even pressed back ? 
It would be a long time, as the saying is, before 
such a man would ever take a city. But now, my 
friend, since we have passed the line you speak of, 
the main defences would surely be in our hands, and 
the rest will now be smaller and easier to take. 

THEAET. Good. 

STR. First, then, let us take up speech and 
opinion, as I said just now, in order to come to a 
clearer understanding whether not-being touches 


1 Perhaps a sort of pun is intended, for 7pd8Anua was 
already beginning to have the meaning of ‘‘ problem.” 
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them, or they are both entirely true, and neither is 
ever false. 

THEAET. Very well. 

str. Then let us now investigate names, just as 
we spoke a while ago about ideas and letters ; for in 
that direction the object of our present search is 
coming in sight. 

THEAET, What do we need to understand about 
names? 

str. Whether they all unite with one another, or 
none of them, or some will and some will not. 

THEAET. Evidently the last; some will and some 
will not. 

str. This, perhaps, is what you mean, that those 
which are spoken in order and mean something do 
unite, but those that mean nothing in their sequence 
do not unite. 

THEAET. How so, and what do you mean by 
that? 

str. What I supposed you had in mind when you 
assented ; for we have two kinds of vocal indications 
of being. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. One called nouns, the other verbs.! 

THEAET. Define each of them. 

str. The indication which relates to action we 
may call a verb. 

THEAET, Yes. 
sense of ‘‘verb” and ‘‘noun,” though Plato elsewhere 
employs them with their ordinary meanings. Similarly the 
distinction between vowels and consonants (Theaetetus, 203 ; 
cf. The Sophist, 253) was at least relatively new, as was that 
between the active and the passive voice. How important 


Plato’s part was in the development of linguistic study can 
no longer be accurately determined. 
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str. And the vocal sign applied to those who 
perform the actions in question we call a noun. 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. Hence discourse is never composed of nouns 
alone spoken in succession, nor of verbs spoken 
without nouns. 

THEAET. I do not understand that. 

str. I see; you evidently had something else in 
mind when you assented just now ; for what I wished 
to say was just this, that verbs and nouns do not 
make discourse if spoken successively in this way. 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. For instance, “walks,” “runs,” “ sleeps’ 
and the other verbs which denote actions, even if 
you utter all there are of them in succession, do not 
make discourse for all that. 

THEAET. No, of course not. 

STR. And again, when “lion,” “stag,” “horse,” 
and all other names of those who perform these 
actions are uttered, such a succession of words does 
not yet make discourse ; for in neither case do the 
words uttered indicate action or inaction or existence 
of anything that exists or does not exist, until the 
verbs are mingled with the nouns; then the words 
fit, and their first combination is a sentence, about 
the first and shortest form of discourse. 

THEAET. What do you mean by that ? 

stk. When one says “a man learns,” you agree 
that this is the least and first of sentences, do 
you not? 

THEAET. Yes. 
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str. For when he says that, he makes a statement 
about that which is or is becoming or has become or 
is to be; he does not merely give names, but he 
reaches a conclusion by combining verbs with nouns. 
That is why we said that he discourses and does not 
merely give names, and therefore we gave to this 
combination the name of discourse. 

THEAET. That was right. 

STR. So, then, just as of things some fit each other 
and some do not, so too some vocal signs do not fit, 
but some of them do fit and form discourse. 

THEAET, Certainly. 

str. Now there is another little point. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. A sentence, if it is to be a sentence, must 
have a subject ; without a subject it is impossible. 

THEAET. True. 

str. And it must also be of some quality, must 
it not? 

THEAET. Of course. 

STR. Now let us pay attention to each other. 

THEAET. Yes, at any rate we ought to do so. 

str. Now, then, I will speak a sentence to you in 
which an action and the result of action are combined 
by means of a noun and a verb, and whatever the 
subject of the sentence is do you tell me. 

THEAET. I will, to the best of my ability. 

str. “ Theaetetus sits.” It isn’t a long sentence, 
is ite 

THEAET. No, it is fairly short. 

sTR. Now it is for you to say what it is about and 
what its subject is. 

THEAET. Clearly it is about me, and I am its subject. 
2 rpdyuara BIW ; ypdupara, letters, Bury (cf. 253). 
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str. And how about this sentence ? 

THEAET. What one? 

str. “ Theaetetus, with whom I am now talking, 
flies.” 

THEAET. Every one would agree that this also is 
about me and I am its subject. 

sTR. But we agree that every sentence must have 
some quality. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Now what quality shall be ascribed to each 
of these sentences? 

THEAET. One is false, I suppose, the other true. 

str. The true one states facts as they are about 
you. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And the false one states things that are 
other than the facts. 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. In other words, it speaks of things that are 
not as if they were. 

THEAET. Yes, that is pretty much what it does. 

STR. And states with reference to you that things 
are which are other than things which actually are; 
for we said, you know, that in respect to everything 
there are many things that are and many that are not. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. Now the second of my sentences about you 
is in the first place by sheer necessity one of the 
shortest which conform to our definition of sentence. 

THEAET. At any rate we just now agreed on 
that point. 

str. And secondly it has a subject. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And if you are not the subject, there is none, 
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THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. And if there is no subject, it would not be a 
sentence at all; for we showed that a sentence 
without a subject is impossible. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

stk. Now when things are said about you, but 
things other are said as the same and things that are 
not as things that are, it appears that when such a 
combination is formed of verbs and nouns we have 
really and truly false discourse. 

THEAET. Yes, very truly, 

str. Is it, then, not already plain that the three 
classes, thought, opinion, and fancy, all arise in our 
minds as both false and true? 

THEAET. How is it plain? 

STR. You will understand more easily if you first 
grasp their natures and the several differences 
between them. 

THEAET., Give me an opportunity. 

str. Well, then, thought and speech are the 
same; only the former, which is a silent inner 
conversation of the soul with itself, has been given 
the special name of thought. Is not that true? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But the stream that flows from the soul in 
vocal utterance through the mouth has the name 
of speech ? 

THEAET. True. 

str. And in speech we know there is just— 

THEAET. What? 

STR. Afhrmation and negation. 


eet 


2 Aeyoueva add. Badham. 
3 ~ouxey W ; ws éouxev BT. 
© aira W, Stobaeus ; om. BT. 
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THEAET. Yes, we know that. 

sTR. Now when this arises in the soul silently by 
way of thought, can you give it any other name 
than opinion ? 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. And when such a condition is brought about 
in anyone, not independently, but through sensation, 
can it properly be called anything but seeming, or 
fancy? | 

THEAET. No. 

str. Then since speech, as we found, is true and 
false, and we saw that thought is conversation of the 
soul with itself, and opinion is the final result of 
thought, and what we mean when we say “it seems ” 
is a mixture of sensation and opinion, it is inevitable 
that, since these are all akin to speech, some of them 
must sometimes be false. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

STR. Do you see, then, that false opinion and false 
discourse were found sooner than we expected when 
we feared a few moments ago that in looking for 
them we were undertaking an endless task ? 


THEAET. Yes, I see. 
sTR. Then let us not be discouraged about the 


rest of our search, either; for now that these points 
are settled, we have only to revert to our previous 
divisions into classes. 

THEAET. What divisions ? 

sTR. We made two classes of image-making, the 
likeness-making and the fantastic.} | 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. And we said that we did not know to which 
of the two the sophist should be assigned. 

1 See 235 n ff, 
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THEAET. You are right. 

str. And in the midst of our perplexity about 
that, we were overwhelined by a still greater dizziness 
when the doctrine appeared which challenges every- 
body and asserts that neither likeness nor image nor 
appearance exists at all, because falsehood never 
exists anywhere in any way. 

THEAET. True. 

str. But now, since the existence of false speech 
and false opinion has been proved, it is possible for 
imitations of realities to exist and for an art of 
deception to arise from this condition of mind. 

THEAET. Yes, it is possible. 

str. And we decided some time ago that the 
sophist was in one of those two divisions of the 
image-making class. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then let us try again; let us divide in two 
the class we have taken up for discussion, and proceed 
always by way of the right-hand part of the thing 
divided, clinging close to the company to which the 
sophist belongs, until, having stripped him of all 
common properties and left him only his own peculiar 
nature, we shall show him plainly first to ourselves 
and secondly to those who are most closely akin to 
the dialectic method. 

THEAET. Right. 

sTR. We began by making two divisions of art, the 
productive and the acquisitive, did we not? 1 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. And the sophist showed himself to us in the 
arts of hunting, contests, commerce, and the like, 
which were subdivisions of acquisitive art ? 


1 See 219. 
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THEAET. Certainly. 

sTR. But now, since imitative art has taken him 
over, it is clear that our first step must be the division 
of productive art into two parts; for imitative art is 
a kind of production—of images, however, we say, 
not of real things in each case. Do you agree? 

THEAET. By all means. 

stk. Then let us first assume two parts of 
productive art. 

THEAET, What are they? 

str. The divine and the human. 

THEAET. | don’t yet understand. 

str. We said, if we remember the beginning of 
our conversation, that every power is productive 
which causes things to come into being which did 
not exist before. 

THEAET, Yes, we remember. 

str. There are all the animals, and all the plants 
that grow out of the earth from seeds and roots, and 
all the lifeless substances, fusible and infusible, that 
are formed within the earth. Shall we say that they 
came into being, not having been before, in any 
other way than through God’s workmanship? Or, 
accepting the commonly expressed belief— 

THEAET. What belief? 

str. That nature brings them forth from some self- 
acting cause, without creative intelligence. Or shall 
we say that they are created by reason and by divine 
knowledge that comes from God? 

THEAET. I, perhaps because I am young, often 
change from one opinion to the other; but now, 
looking at you and considering that you think they 
are created by God, I also adopt that view. 

str. Well said, Theaetetus; and if I thought you 
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were one of those who would think differently by 
and by, I should try now, by argument and urgent 
persuasion, to make you agree with my opinion; but 
since I understand your nature and see that it of 
itself inclines, without any words of mine, towards 
that to which you say you are at present attracted, I 
will let that go; for it would be a waste of time. But 
J will assume that things which people call natural are 
made by divine art, and things put together by man 
out of those as materials are made by human art, and 
that there are accordingly two kinds of art, the one 
human and the other divine. 

THEAET, Quite right. 

str. Now that there are two, divide each of 
them again. 

THEAET. How? 

STR. You divided all productive art widthwise, as 
it were, before ; now divide it lengthwise. 

THEAET. Assume that it is done. 

STR. In that way we now get four parts in all; 
two belong to us and are human, and two belong to 
the gods and are divine. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And again, when the section is made the 
other way, one part of each half has to do with the 
making of real things, and the two remaining parts 
may very well be called image-making; and so 
productive art is again divided into two parts. 

THEAET. Tell me again how each part is dis- 
tinguished. 

str. We know that we and all the other 
animals, and fire, water, and their kindred elements, 
out of which natural objects are formed, are one and 
all the very offspring and creations of God, do we not? 
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THEAET. Yes. 

stk. And corresponding to each and all of these 
there are images, not the things themselves, which 
are also made by superhuman skill. 

THEAET. What are they? 

str. [he appearances in dreams, and those that 
arise by day and are said to be spontaneous—a shadow 
when a dark object interrupts the firelight, or when 
twofold light, from the objects themselves and from 
outside, meets on smooth and bright surfaces and 
causes upon our senses an effect the reverse of our 
ordinary sight, thus producing an image.! 

THEAET. Yes, these are two works of divine 
creation, the thing itself and the corresponding image 
in each case. 

str. And how about our own art? Shall we not 
say that we make a house by the art of building, and 
by the art of painting make another house, a sort of 
man-made dream produced for those who are awake? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And in the same way, we say, all the other 
works of our creative activity also are twofold and 
go in pairs—the thing itself, produced by the art 
that creates real things, and the image, produced by 
the image-making art. 

THEAET. I understand better now; and I agree 
that there are two kinds of production, each of them 
twofold—the divine and the human by one method 
of bisection, and by the other real things and the 
product that consists of a sort of likenesses. 


coming from the object reflected. So in the act of vision 
the fire within the eye united with the external fire (Timaeus, 
46 a). The words rijs gumpocbev . . . évavriav aicOnow refer 
to the transposition of right and left in the reflection (cf. 
Theaetetus, 193 c). 
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str. We must remember that there were to be 
two parts of the image-making class, the likeness- 
making and the fantastic, if we should find that 
falsehood really existed and was in the class of real 
being. 

THEAET. Yes, there were. 

sTR. But we found that falsehood does exist, 
and therefore we shall now, without any doubts, 
number the kinds of image-making art as two, shall 
we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. Let us, then, again bisect the fantastic art. 

THEAET. How? 

STR. One kind is that produced by instruments, 
the other that in which the producer of the appear- 
ance offers himself as the instrument. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

stk. When anyone, by employing his own person 
as his instrument, makes his own figure or voice 
seem similar to yours, that kind of fantastic art is 
called mimetic. 

THEAET. Yes. 

STR. Let us, then, classify this part under the name 
of mimetic art; but as for all the rest, let us be so 
self-indulgent as to let it go and leave it for someone 
else to unify and name appropriately. 

THEAET. Very well, let us adopt that classification 
and let the other part go. 

sTR. But it is surely worth while to consider, 
Theaetetus, that the mimetic art also has two parts; 
and I will tell you why. 

THEAET. Please do. 

str. Some who imitate do so with knowledge of 
that which they imitate, and others without such 
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knowledge. And yet what division can we imagine 
more complete than that which separates knowledge 
and ignorance? 

THEAET. None. 

str. The example I just gave was of imitation 
by those who know, was it not? For a man who 
imitates you would know you and your figure. 

THEAET, Of course. 

str. But what of the figure of justice and, in a 
word, of virtue in general? Are there not many 
who have no knowledge of it, but only a sort of 
opinion, and who try with the greatest eagerness to 
make this which they themselves think is virtue 
seem to exist within them, by imitating it in acts and 
words to the best of their ability ? 

THEAET. Yes, there are very many such people. 

str. Do all of them, then, fail in the attempt to 
seem to be just when they are not so at all? Or is 
quite the opposite the case ? 

THEAET. Quite the opposite. 

sTR. Then I think we must say that such an 
imitator is quite distinct from the other, the one who 
does not know from the one who knows. 

THEAET. Yes.. 

str. Where, then, can the fitting name for each of 
the two be found? Clearly it is not an easy task, 
because there was, it seems, among the earlier thinkers 
a long established and careless indolence in respect to 
the division of classes or genera into forms or species, 
so that nobody even tried to make such divisions; 
therefore there cannot be a great abundance of 
names. However, even though the innovation in 
language be a trifle bold, let us, for the sake of 
making a distinction, call the imitation which is 
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based on opinion, opinion-imitation, and that which 
is founded on knowledge, a sort of scientific imita- 
tion. 

THEAET. Agreed 

str. We must therefore apply ourselves to the 
former, for we found that the sophist was among 
those who imitate but was not among those who 
know. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Then let us examine the opinion-imitator 
as if he were a piece of iron, and see whether he is 
sound or there is still some seam in him. 

THEAET. Let us do so. 

str. Well, there is a very marked seam. For some 
of these imitators are simple-minded and think they 
know that about which they have only opinion, but 
the other kind because of their experience in the 
rough and tumble of arguments, strongly suspect and 
fear that they are ignorant of the things which they 
pretend before the public to know. 

THEAET, Certainly the two classes you mention 
both exist. 

str. Then shall we call one the simple imitator 
and the other the dissembling imitator ? 

THEAET. That is reasonable, at any rate. 

str. And shall we say that the latter forms one 
class or two again? 

THEAET, [hat is your affair. 

STR. I am considering, and I think I can see two 
classes. I see one who can dissemble in long speeches 
in public before a multitude, and the other who does 
it in private in short speeches and forces the person 
who converses with him to contradict himself. 

THEAET. You are quite right. 
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STR. And what name shall we give to him who 
makes the longer speeches? Statesman or popular 
orator? 

THEAET. Popular orator. 

STR. And what shall we call the other? Philoso- 
pher or sophist ? 

THEAET. We cannot very well call him philosopher, 
since by our hypothesis he is ignorant ; but since he is 
an imitator of the philosopher, he will evidently have 
a name derived from his, and I think I am sure at 
last that we must truly call him the absolutely real 
and actual sophist. 

STR. Shall we then bind up his name as we did 
before, winding it up from the end to the beginning? 

THEAET. By all means. 

str. The imitative kind of the dissembling part 
of the art of opinion which is part of the art of con- 
tradiction and belongs to the fantastic class of the 
image-making art, and is not divine, but human, and 
has been defined in arguments as the juggling part of 
productive activity— he who says that the true sophist 
is of this descent and blood will, in my opinion, 
speak the exact truth. 

THEAET. Yes, he certainly will. 
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Apollodorus tells his Companions how he heard 
about the Banquet á 


AP. I believe I have got the story you inquire of 
pretty well by heart. The day before yesterday 
I chanced to be going up to town from my house in 
Phalerum, when one of my acquaintance caught 
sight of me from behind, some way off, and called 
in a bantering tone — “‘ Hullo, Phalerian! I say, 
Apollodorus, wait a moment.” So I stopped and 
waited. Then, “ Apollodorus,? he said, “ do you 
know, I have just been looking for you, as I want 
to hear all about the banquet that brought together 
Agathon and Socrates and Alcibiades and the rest 
of that party, and what were the speeches they 
delivered upon love. For somebody else was 
relating to me the account he had from Phoenix,} 
son of Philip, and he mentioned that you knew it 
too. But he could not tell it at all clearly ; so you 
must give me the whole story, for you are the most 
proper reporter of your dear friend's discourses. But 
first tell me this,” he went on; “ were you at that 
party yourself, or not ? ” To which my answer was : 
‘You have had anything but a clear account from 
your informant, if you suppose the party you are 
asking about to have been such a recent affair 
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he said. “ How so, Glaucon!?” said I. “ You 
must know it is many a year that Agathon has been 
away from home and country, and not yet three 
years that I have been consorting with Socrates 
and making it my daily care to know whatever he 
says or does. Before that time, what with running 
about at random and thinking I did things, I was 
the wretchedest man alive; just as you are at 
present, thinking philosophy is none of your busi- 
ness.” “‘ Instead of jeering at me,” he said, “ tell 
me when it was that this party took place.” 
“ When you and I were only children,’ I told him ; 
“on the occasion of Agathon’s victory with his 
first tragedy : the day after that of the dedicatory 
feast which he and his players held for its celebra- 
tion.” “‘ Ah, quite a long while ago, it would 
seem, said he; “but who gave you the account 
of it? Socrates himself?’’ ‘‘ Goodness, no!” I 
answered, “It was the person who told Phoenix— 
Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum, a little man, who 
went always barefoot. He was of the company 
there, being cne of the chief among Socrates’ 
lovers at that time, I believe. But all the same, I 
have since questioned Socrates on some details of 
the story I had from his friend, and he acknowledged 
them to be in accordance with his account.” “ Come 
then,” he said, “ let me have it now; and in fact 
the road up to town is well suited for telling and 
hearirg as we go along.” 

So on we went, discoursing the while of this 
affair; and hence, as I began by saying, I have it 
pretty well by heart. So, friends, if you too must 
hear the whole story, I had better tell it. For my 
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_ own part, indeed, I commonly find that, setting aside 
the benefit I conceive they do me, I take an im- 
mense delight in any philosophic discourses, whether 
I speak them myself or hear them from others: 
whereas in the case of other sorts of talk—especially 
that of your wealthy, money-bag friends—I am 
not only annoyed myself but sorry for dear intimates 
like you, who think you are doing a great deal when 
you really do nothing at all. From your point of 
view, I daresay, I seem a hapless creature, and I 
think your thought is true. I, however, do not think 
it of you: I know it for sure. 

comp. You are the same as ever, Apollodorus,— 
always defaming your self and every one else! 
Your view, I take it, is that all men alike are miser- 
able, save Socrates, and that your own plight is 
the worst. How you may have come by your 
title of “ crazy,’ 1 I do not know: though, of 
course, you are always like that in your way of 
speech—raging against yourself and everybody 
except Socrates. 

ap. My dear sir, obviously it must be a mere 
crazy aberration in me, to hold this opinion of 
myself and of you all! 

comP. It is waste of time, Apollodorus, to wrangle 
about such matters now. Come, without more ado, 
comply with our request and relate how the speeches 
went. 

AP. Well then, they were somewhat as follows, 
—but stay, I must try and tell you all in order 
from the beginning, just as my friend told it 
to me. 


philosophy), because your vehement censure of yourself 
and others suggests it to me.” 
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How Aristodemus fell in with Socrates and came 
to the Banquet 


He said that he met with Socrates fresh from the 
bath and wearing his best pair of slippers—quite 
rare events with him—and asked him whither he 
was bound in such fine trim. 

‘To dinner at Agathon’s,” he answered. “I 
evaded him and his celebrations yesterday, fearing 
the crowd ; but I agreed to be present to-day. So 
I got myself up in this handsome style in order to 
be a match for my handsome host. Now tell me,” 
said he, “ do you feel in the mood for going unasked 
to dinner ? ” 

“Tor anything,” he said he replied, “ that you 
may bid me do.” 

“Come along then,” he said; “let us corrupt 
the proverb with a new version : 


What if they go of their own accord, 
The good men to our Goodman’s + board? 


Though indeed Homer? may be said to have not 
merely corrupted the adage, but debauched it: 
for after setting forth Agamemnon as a man 
eminently good at warfare, and Menelaus as only 
‘a spearman spiritless, he makes the latter come 
unbidden to the banquet of the former, who was 
offering sacrifice and holding a feast; so the worse 
man was the guest of the better.” 

To this my friend’s answer, as he told me, was: 
“I am afraid mine, most likely, is a case that fits 
not your version, Socrates, but Homer’s—a dolt 
coming unbidden to the banquet of a scholar. Be 
` 2 Jl. xvii. 587 Mevédaov vrerpécas, ös TÒ måpos ye padOakds 
AIXUNTÚS, and ii. 408 avréparos é ol FAGe Bony dyadds Mevédaos. 
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sure, then, tc have your excuse quite ready when 
you bring me; for I shall not confess to coming 
unasked, but only on your invitation.” | 

“‘ If two go along together,’ ” he remarked, 
there’s one before another’? in devising what 
we are to say. Well, let’s go.” 

After some such conversation, he told me, they 
started off. Then Socrates, becoming absorbed in 
his own thoughts by the way, fell behind him as 
they went; and when my friend began to wait 
for him he bade him go on ahead. So he came to 
Agathon’s house, and found the door open; where 
he found himself in a rather ridiculous position. 
For he was met immediately by a servant from 
within, who took him where the company was 
reclining, and he found them just about to dine. 
However, as soon as Agathon saw him—“ Ha, 
Aristodemus,” he cried, “ right welcome to a place 
at table with us! If you came on some other errand, 
put it off to another time: only yesterday I went 
round to invite you, but failed to see you. But 
how is it you do not bring us Socrates ? ” 

At that I turned back for Socrates, he said, but 
saw no sign of him coming after me: so I told them 
how I myself had come along with Socrates, since he 
had asked me to dine with them. 

“Very good of you to come,’ he said, “ but 
where is the man? ” 

“ He was coming in just now behind me: I am 
wondering myself where he can be.” 

‘“ Go at once,” said Agathon to the servant, “ and 


cé 6 


1 Cf. Il. x. 224 ctv re ú’ ¿pxopévw, kal re mpò 8 Tov évonoey 
Srmws Kxépdos én, “if two go along together, there’s one to 
espy before another how a profit may be had.” 
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see if you can fetch in Socrates. You, Aristodemus, 
take a place by Eryximachus.” 

So the attendant washed him and made him 
ready for reclining, when another of the servants 
came in with the news that our good Socrates had re- 
treated into their neighbours’ porch ; there he was 
standing, and when bidden to come in, he refused. 

“How strange!” said Agathon, “ you must go 
on bidding him, and by no means let him go.” 

But this Aristodemus forbade: ‘‘ No,” said he, 
“let him alone ; it is a habit he has. Occasionally 
he turns aside, anywhere at random, and there he 
stands. He will be here presently, I expect. So 
do not disturb him ; let him be.” 

“ Very well then,” said Agathon, “ as you judge 
best. Come, boys,’ he called to the servants, 
‘serve the. feast for the rest of us. You are to set 
on just whatever you please, when you find no 
one to direct you (this method I have never tried 
before). To-day you are to imagine that I and 
all the company here have come on your invitation : 
so look after us, and earn our compliments. 

Thereupon, he said, they all began dinner, but 
Socrates did not arrive; and though Agathon ever 
and anon gave orders that they should go and fetch 
him, my friend would not allow it. When he did 
come, it was after what, for him, was no great delay, 
as they were only about half-way through dinner. 
Then Agathon, who happened to be sitting alone 
in the lowest place, said: ‘‘ Here, Socrates, come 
sit by me, so that by contact with you I may have 
some benefit from that piece of wisdom that occurred 
to you there in the porch. Clearly you have made 


é 


1 This clause is probably an “ aside ” to his guests. 
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the discovery and got hold of it ; for you would not 
have come away before.” 

Then Socrates sat down, and—** How fine it would 
be, Agathon,” he said, ‘if wisdom were a sort of 
thing that could flow out of the one of us who is 
fuller into him who is emptier, by our mere contact 
with each other, as water will flow through wool from 
the fuller cup into the emptier. If such is indeed 
the case with wisdom, I set a great value on my 
sitting next to you: I look to be filled with excellent 
wisdom drawn in abundance out of you. My own 
is but meagre, as disputable as a dream; but 
yours is bright and expansive, as the other day 
we saw it shining forth from your youth, strong and 
splendid, in the eyes of more than thirty thousand 
Greeks.” 

“You rude mocker, Socrates!” said Agathon. 
‘A little later on you and I shall go to law on this 
matter of our wisdom, and Dionysus shall be our 
judge. For the present, let the dinner be your 
first concern.” 

After this, it seems, when Socrates had taken his 
place and had dined with the rest, they made 
libation and sang a chant to the god and so forth, 
as custom bids, till they betook them to drinking. 
Then Pausanias opened a conversation after this 
manner: “ Well, gentlemen, what mode of drinking 
will suit us best? For my part, to tell the truth, I am 
in very poor form as a result of yesterday's bout, 
and I claim a little relief; it is so, I believe, with 
most of you, for you were at yesterday's party : so 
consider what method of drinking would suit us 
best.” 

On this Aristophanes observed: “ Now that, 
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Pausanias, is a good suggestion of yours, that we 
make a point of consulting our comfort in our cups : 
for I myself am one of those who got such a soaking 
yesterday. 

When Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, heard this; 
“ You are quite right, sirs,” he said; ‘ and there is 
yet one other question on which I request your 
opinion, as to what sort of condition Agathon finds 
himself in for drinking.” 

“ No, no,’ said Agathon, “I am not in good 
condition for it either.” 

‘It would be a piece of luck for us, I take it,” 
the other went on, “that is, for me, Aristodemus, 
Phaedrus, and our friends here, if you who are the 
stoutest drinkers are now feeling exhausted. We, of 
course, are known weaklings. Socrates I do not count 
in the matter: he is fit either way, and will be content 
with whichever choice we make. Now as it appears 
that nobody here present is eager for copious 
draughts, perhaps it will be the less irksome to you 
if I speak of intoxication, and tell you truly what it 
is. The practice of medicine, I find, has made this 
clear to me—that drunkenness is harmful to mankind; 
and neither would I myself agree, if I could help it, 
to an excess of drinking, nor would I recommend it 
to another, especially when his head is still heavy 
from a bout of the day before.” 

Here Phaedrus of Myrrhinus intervened with 
these words: “ Why, you know I always obey you, 
above all in medical matters; and so now will the 
rest of us, if they are well advised.” ‘Then all of 
them, on hearing this, consented not to make 
` their present meeting a tipsy affair, but to drink 
just as it might serve their pleasure. 
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“ Since it has been resolved, then,” said Eryxi- 
machus, “ that we are to drink only so much as 
each desires, with no constraint on any, I next 
propose that the flute-girl who came in just now 
be dismissed : let her pipe to herself or, if she likes, 
to the women-folk within, but let us seek our enter- 
tainment to-day in conversation. I am ready, if you 
so desire, to suggest what sort of discussion it should 


be.” 


Eryximachus proposes the Theme of Love 
They all said they did so desire, and bade him 


make his proposal. So Eryximachus proceeded : 
“ The beginning of what I have to say is in the words 
of Euripides’ Melanippe, for ‘not mine the tale’ 1 
that I intend to tell; it comes from Phaedrus here. 
He is constantly complaining to me and saying,— 
Is it not a curious thing, Eryximachus, that while 
other gods have hymns and psalms indited in their 
honour by the poets, the god of Love, so ancient 
and so great, has had no song of praise composed 
for him by a single one of all the many poets that 
ever have been? And again, pray consider our 
worthy professors, and the eulogies they frame 
of Hercules and others in prose,—for example, 
the excellent Prodicus.2. This indeed is not so 
surprising ; but I recollect coming across a book by 
somebody, in which I found Salt superbly lauded 
for its usefulness, and many more such matters I 
could show you celebrated there. To think of all 
this bustle about such trifles, and not a single man 
ever essaying till this day to make a fitting hymn 


Choice of Heracles (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21), where the appeal 
of Virtue prevails over that of Vice. 
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to Love! So great a god, and so neglected! 
Now I think Phaedrus’s protest a very proper one. 
Accordingly I am not only desirous of obliging him 
with a contribution of my own, but I also pronounce 
the present to be a fitting occasion for us here 
assembled to honour the god. So if you on your 
part approve, we might pass the time well enough 
in discourses ; for my opinion is that we ought each 
of us to make a speech in turn, from left to right, 
praising Love as beautifully as he can. Phaedrus 
shall open first; for he has the topmost place at 
table, and besides is father of our debate.” 

“ No one, Eryximachus,” said Socrates, “ will vote 
against you: I do not see how I could myself decline, 
when I set up to understand nothing but love-matters; 
nor could Agathon and Pausanias either, nor yet 
Aristophanes, who divides his time between Dionysus 
and Aphrodite; nor could any other of the persons 
I see before me. -To be sure, we who sit at the 
bottom do not get a fair chance: but if the earlier 
speakers rise nobly to the occasion, we shall be quite 
content. So now let Phaedrus, with our best wishes, 
make a beginning and give us a eulogy of Love.” 

To this they assented one and all, bidding him 
do as Socrates said. Now the entire speech in 
each case was beyond Aristodemus’'s recollection, 
and so too the whole of what he told me is beyond. 
mine : but those parts which, on account also of the 
speakers, I deemed most memorable, I will tell you 
successively as they were delivered. 


The Speech of Phaedrus 


First then, as I said, he told me that the speech 
of Phaedrus began with points of this sort—that 
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. Love was a great god, among men and gods a 
marvel; and this appeared in many ways, but 
notably in his birth. `“ Of the most venerable are 
the honours of this god, and the proof of it is this : 
parents of Love there are none, nor are any recorded 
in either prose or verse. Hesiod says that Chaos 
came first into being— 


and thereafter rose 
Broad-breasted Earth, sure seat of all for aye, 
And Love.} 


Acusilaus ? also agrees with Hesiod, saying that after 
Chaos were born these two, Earth and Love. Par- 
menides says of Birth that she ‘invented Love 
before all other gods.’ 3 

“ Thus Love is by various authorities allowed to 
be of most venerable standing ; and as most vener- 
able, he is the cause of all our highest blessings. I 
for my part am at a loss to say what greater blessing 
a man can have in earliest youth than an honourable 
lover, or a lover than an honourable favourite. For 
the guiding principle we should choose for all our 
days, if we are minded to live a comely life, cannot 
be acquired either by kinship or office or wealth 
or anything so well as by Love. What shall I call 
this power? The shame that we feel for shameful 
things, and ambition for what is noble; without 
which it is impossible for city or person to perform 
any high and noble deeds. Let me then say that 
a man in love, should he be detected in some shameful 
act or in a cowardly submission to shameful treat- 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 116 foll. 


2 An Argive compiler of genealogies in the first part of 
the fifth century n.c. 


3 Parmen. fr. 132; Aristot. Met. i. 4, 984 b. 
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ment at another's hands, would not feel half so 
` much distress at anyone observing it, whether 
father or comrade or anyone in the world, as when 
his favourite did; and in the selfsame way we see 
how the beloved is especially ashamed before his 
lovers when he is observed to be about some shameful 
business. So that if we could somewise contrive to 
have a city or an army composed of lovers and their 
favourites,! they could not be better citizens of 
their country than by thus refraining from all that 
is base in a mutual rivalry for honour; and such 
men as these, when fighting side by side, one might 
almost consider able to make even a little band 
victorious over all the world. For a man in love 
would surely choose to have all the rest of the host 
rather than his favourite see him forsaking his station 
or flinging away his arms; sooner than this, he 
would prefer to.die many deaths: while, as for 
leaving his favourite in the lurch, or not succouring 
him in his peril, no man is such a craven that Love's 
own influence cannot inspire him with a valour 
that makes him equal to the bravest born; and 
without doubt what Homer calls a ‘ fury inspired ’ ? 
by a god in certain heroes is the effect produced on 
lovers by Love’s peculiar power. 

“ Furthermore, only such as are in love will 
consent to die for others; not merely men will do 
it, but women too. Sufficient witness is borne to 
this statement before the people of Greece by 
Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, who alone was willing 
to die for her husband, though he had both father 


! There was such a “ sacred band ”’ (iepds Adxos) at Thebes, 
which distinguished itself at Leuctra (371 B.c.). 
2 Homer, Jl. x. 482, xv. 262. 
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and mother. So high did her love exalt her over 
` them in kindness, that they were proved alien to 
their son and but nominal relations ; and when she 
achieved this deed, it was judged so noble by gods 
as well as men that, although among all the many 
doers of noble deeds they are few and soon counted 
to whom the gods have granted the privilege of 
having their souls sent up again from Hades, hers 
they thus restored in admiration of her act. In 
this manner even the gods give special honour to 
zeal and courage in concerns of love. But Orpheus, 
son of Oeagrus, they sent back with failure from 
Hades, showing him only a wraith of the woman 
for whom he came; her real self they would not 
bestow, for he was accounted to have gone upon 
a coward’s quest, too like the minstrel that he was, 
and to have lacked the spirit to die as Alcestis did 
for the sake of love, when he contrived the means of 
entering Hades alive. Wherefore they laid upon 
him the penalty he deserved, and caused him to 
meet his death at the hands of women: whereas 
Achilles, son of Thetis, they honoured and sent to 
his place in the Isles of the Blest,! because having 
learnt from nis mother that he would die as surely 
as he slew Hector,? but if he slew him not, would 
return home and end his days an aged man, he 
bravely chose to go and rescue his lover Patroclus, 
avenged him, and sought death not merely in his 
behalf but in haste to be joined with him whom 
death had taken. For this the gods so highly 
admired him that they gave him distinguished 
honour, since he set so great a value on his lover. 


1 Pindar, Ol. ii. 78 foll. (Homer, Od. xi. 467 foll., places 
him in Hades). ? Homer, Jl. xviii. 96. 
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And Aeschylus! talks nonsense when he says that 
` jt was Achilles who was in love with Patroclus ; for he 
excelled in beauty not Patroclus alone but assuredly 
all the other heroes, being still beardless and, more- 
over, much the younger, by Homer’s account.? For in 
truth there is no sort of valour more respected by the 
gods than this which comes of love; yet they are even 
more admiring and delighted and beneficent when 
the beloved is fond of his lover than when the lover 
is fond of his favourite ; since a lover, filled as he 
is with a god, surpasses his favourite in divinity. 
This is the reason why they honoured Achilles above 
Alcestis, giving him his abode in the Isles of the Blest. 

“ So there is my description of Love—that he is 
the most venerable and valuable of the gods, and 
that he has sovereign power to provide all virtue 
and happiness for men whether living or departed.” 


The Speech of Pausanias 


Such in the main was Phaedrus’ speech as re- 
ported to me. It was followed by several others, 
which my friend could not recollect at all clearly ; 
so he passed them over and related that of Pausanias, 
which ran as follows: “* I do not consider, Phaedrus, 
our plan of speaking a good one, if the rule is simply 
that we are to make eulogies of Love. If Love were 
only one, it would be right ; but, you see, he is not 
one, and this being the case, it would be more correct 
to have it previously announced what sort we ought 
to praise. Now this defect I will endeavour to 
amend, and will first decide on a Love who deserves 
our praise, and then will praise him in terms worthy 
of his godhead. We are all aware that there is no 


1 Aesch. Myrm. fr. 135-136. 2 Homer, Il. xi. 786. 
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Aphrodite or Love-passion without a Love. True, if 
that goddess were one, then Love would be one: 
but since there are two of her, there must needs be 
two Loves also. Does anyone doubt that she is 
double ? Surely there is the elder, of no mother 
born, but daughter of Heaven, whence we name her 
Heavenly ;! while the younger was the child of 
Zeus and Dione, and her we call Popular.? It 
follows then that of the two Loves also the one ought 
to be called Popular, as fellow-worker with the one 
of those goddesses, and the other Heavenly. All 
gods, of course, ought to be praised : but none the 
less I must try to describe the facultics of each of 
these two. For of every action it may be observed 
that as acted by itself it is neither noble nor base. 
For instance, in our conduct at this moment, whether 
we drink or sing or converse, none of these things 
is noble in itself ; each only turns out to be such in 
the doing, as the manner of doing it may be. For 
when the doing of it is noble and right, the thing 
itself becomes noble ; when wrong, it becomes base. 
So also it is with loving, and Love is not in every case 
noble or worthy of celebration, but only when he 
impels us to love in a noble manner. 

“Now the Love that belongs to the Popular 
Aphrodite is in very truth popular and does his 
work at haphazard: this is the Love we see in the 
meaner sort of men; who, in the first place, love 
women as well as boys; secondly, where they love, 
they are set on the body more than the soul; and 
thirdly, they choose the most witless people they 
can find, since they look merely to the accomplish- 
ment and care not if the manner be noble or no. 


' Herod. i. 105, 131; Pausan. i. 146. 3 Pausan. i. 22. 3. 
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Hence they find themselves doing everything at 
haphazard, good or its opposite, without distinction : 
for this Love proceeds from the goddess who is far 
the younger of the two, and who in her origin 
partakes of both female and male. But the other 
Love springs from the Heavenly goddess who, 
firstly, partakes not of the female but only of the 
male; and secondly, is the elder, untinged with 
wantonness : wherefore those who are inspired by 
this Love betake them to the male, in fondness for 
what has the robuster nature and a larger share of 
mind. Even in the passion for boys you may note 
the way of those who are under the single incitement 
of this Love: they love boys only when they begin 
to acquire some mind—a growth associated with 
that of down on their chins. For I conceive that 
those who begin to love them at this age are prepared 
to be always with them and share all with them 
as long as life shall last: they will not take ad- 
vantage of a boy's green thoughtlessness to deceive 
him and make a mock of him by running straight 
off to another. Against this love of boys a law 
should have been enacted, to prevent the sad waste 
of attentions paid to an object so uncertain: for 
who can tell where a boy will end at last, vicious or 
virtuous in body and soul? Good men, however, 
voluntarily make this law for themselves, and it is 
a rule which those ‘ popular’ lovers ought to be 
forced to obey, just as we force them, so far as we 
can, to refrain from loving our freeborn women. 
These are the persons responsible for the scandal 
which prompts some to say it is a shame to gratify 
one’s over : such are the cases they have in view, 
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for they observe all their reckless and wrongful 
` doings ; and surely, whatsoever is done in an orderly 
and lawful manner can never justly bring reproach. 

“ Further, it is easy to note the rule with regard to 
love in other cities: there it is laid down in simple 
terms, while ours here is complicated. For in Elis 
and Boeotia and where there is no skill in speech 
they have simply an ordinance that it is seemly 
to gratify lovers, and no one whether young or old 
will call it shameful, in order, I suppose, to save 
themselves the trouble of trying what speech can 
do to persuade the youths ; for they have no ability 
for speaking. But in Ionia and many other regions 
where they live under foreign sway, it is counted a 
disgrace. Foreigners hold this thing, and all train- 
ing in philosophy and sports, to be disgraceful, 
because of their despotic government; since, I 
presume, it is not to the interest of their princes 
to have lofty notions engendered in their subjects, 
or any strong friendships and communions ; all of 
which Love is pre-eminently apt to create. It is 
a lesson that our despots learnt by experience ; 
for Aristogeiton’s love and Harmodius’s friendship 
grew to be so steadfast that it wrecked their 
power. Thus where it was held a disgrace to 
gratify one’s lover, the tradition is due to the evil 
ways of those who made such a law—that is, to 
the encroachments of the rulers and to the cowardice 
of the ruled. But where it was accepted as honour- 
able without any reserve, this was due to a sluggish- 
ness of mind in the law-makers. In our city we 
have far better regulations, which, as I said, are 
not so easily grasped. 

‘‘ Consider, for instance, our saying that it is more 
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honourable to love openly than in secret, especially 
when the beloved excels not so much in beauty as 
in nobility and virtue; and again, what a wonderful 
encouragement a lover gets from us all: we have 
_no thought of his doing anything unseemly, and 
success in his pursuit is counted honourable and 
failure disgraceful; and how in his endeavours for 
success our law leaves him a free hand for performing 
such admirable acts as may win him praise; while 
the same acts, if attempted for any other purpose 
or effect to which one might be inclined, would 
bring one nothing in return but the sharpest reproach. 
For suppose that with the view of gaining money 
from another, or some office, or any sort of influence, 
a man should allow himself to behave as lovers 
commonly do to their favourites—pressing their 
suit with supplications and entreaties, binding 
themselves with. vows, sleeping on doorsteps, and 
submitting to such slavery as no slave would ever 
endure—both the friends and the enemies of such 
a man would hinder his behaving in such fashion ; 
for while the latter would reproach him with adula- 
tion and ili-breeding, the former would admonish 
him and feel ashamed of his conduct. But in a 
lover all such doings only win him favour: by free 
grant of our law he may behave thus without 
reproach, as compassing a most honourable end. 
Strangest of all, he alone in’the vulgar opinion has 
indulgence from the gods when he forsakes the 
vow he has sworn; for the vow of love-passion, 
they say, is no vow.! So true it is that both gods 
and men have given absolute licence to the lover, 


t Cf. Sophocles, fr. 694 dpxovs è porxav els réppay éyw 
ypadw, “* the lecher’s vows in ashes I record.” 
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as our Athenian law provides. Thus far, then, we 
‘have ground for supposing that here in our city 
both loving some one and showing affection to one’s 
lover are held in highest honour. But it happens 
that fathers put tutors in charge of their boys when 
they are beloved, to prevent them from conversing 
with their lovers: the tutor has strict injunctions 
on the matter, and when they observe a boy to be 
guilty of such a thing his playmates and fellows 
reproach him, while his reproachers are not in their 
turn withheld or upbraided by their elders as speaking 
amiss; and from this it might rather be inferred 
that his behaviour is held to be a great disgrace 
in Athens. Yet the truth of it, I think, is this: 
the affair is no simple thing; you remember we 
said that by itself it was neither noble nor base, 
but that it was noble if nobly conducted, and 
base if basely. To do the thing basely is to gratify 
a wicked man in a wicked manner: ‘nobly’ 
means having to do with a good man in a 
noble manner. By’ wicked’ we mean that popular 
lover, who craves the body rather than the soul: 
as he is not in love with what abides, he himself is 
not abiding. As soon as the bloom of the body 
he so loved begins to fade he ‘flutters off and is 
gone, ! leaving all his speeches and promises dis- 
honoured: whereas the lover of a nature that is 
worthy abides throughout life, as being fused into 
one with the abiding. 

“ Now our law has a sure and excellent test for 
the trial of these persons, showing which are to be 
favoured and which to be shunned. In the one case, 
accordingly, it encourages pursuit, but flight in the 
other, applying ordeals and tests in each case, 
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whereby we are able to rank the lover and the beloved 
on this side or on that. And so it is for this reason 
that our convention regards a quick capitulation 
as a disgrace: for there ought, first, to be a certain 
interval—the generally approved touchstone — of 
time ; and, second, it is disgraceful if the surrender 
is due to gold or public preferment, or is a mere 
cowering away from the endurance of ill-treatment, 
or shows the youth not properly contemptuous of 
such benefits as he may receive in pelf or political 
success. For in these there appears nothing stead- 
fast or abiding, unless it be the impossibility of 
their producing a noble friendship. One way 
remains in our custom whereby a favourite may 
rightly gratify his lover: it is our rule that, just as 
in the case of the lovers it was counted no flattery 
or scandal for them to be willingly and utterly 
enslaved to their favourites, so there is left one sort 
of voluntary thraldom which is not scandalous; I 
mean, in the cause of virtue. 

“ It is our settled tradition that when a man freely 
devotes his service to another in the belief that his 
friend will make him better in point of wisdom, 
it may be, or in any of the other parts of virtue, 
this willing bondage also is no sort of baseness 
or flattery. Let us compare the two rules — one 
dealing with the passion for boys, and the other 
with the Jove of wisdom and all virtuous ways: by 
this we shall see if we are to conclude it a good thing 
that a favourite should gratify his lover. For when 
lover and favourite come together, each guided by 
his own rule—on the one side, of being Justified in 
doing any service to the favourite who has obliged 
him, and on the other, of being justified in showing 
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any attentions to the friend who makes him wise 
and good; the elder of his plenty contributing to 
intellectual and all other excellence, the younger 
in his paucity acquiring education and all learned 
arts: only then, at the meeting of these two 
principles in one place, only then and there, and 
in no other case, can it befall that a favourite 
may honourably indulge his lover. To have such 
hopes deceived is no disgrace ; while those of any 
other sort must be disgraceful, whether deceived or 
not. Tor suppose that a youth had a lover he deemed 
to be wealthy and, after obliging him for the sake 
of his wealth, were to find himself deceived and no 
money to be got, since the lover proved to be poor ; 
this would be disgraceful all the same; since the 
youth may be said to have revealed his character, 
and shown himself ready to do anyone any service 
for pelf, and this is not honourable. By the same 
token, when a youth gratifies a friend, supposing 
him to be a good man and expecting to be made 
better himself as a result of his lover's affection, 
and then finds he is deceived, since his friend proves 
to be vile and destitute of virtue; even so the 
deception is honourable. For this youth is also 
held to have discovered his nature, by showing 
that he would make anyone the object of his utmost 
ardour for the sake of virtuous improvement ; and 
this by contrast is supremely honourable. Thus by 
all means it is right to béstow this favour for the 
sake of virtue. 

“This is the Love that belongs to the Heavenly 
Goddess, heavenly itself and precious to both public 
and private life: for this compels lover and beloved 
alike to feel a zealous concern for their own virtue. 
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But lovers of the other sort belong all to the other 
Goddess, the Popular. Such, Phaedrus, is the con- 
tribution I am able to offer you, on the spur of the 
moment, towards the discussion of Love.” 
Pausanias’ praise made a pause with this phrase— 
you see what jingles the schoolmen are teaching 
me!! The next speaker, so Aristodemus told me, 
was to have been Aristophanes: but a surfeit or 
some other cause had chanced to afflict him with 
a hiccough, which prevented him from speaking ; and 
he could only just say to Eryximachus the doctor, 
whose place was next below him, “I look to you, 
Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccough, or to 
speak in my stead until I can stop it.” “ Why, I 
will do both,” replied Eryximachus “ for I will take 
your turn for speaking, and when you have stopped 
it, you shall take mine. But during my speech, 
if on your holding your breath a good while the 
hiccough chooses to stop, well and good ; otherwise, 
you must gargle with some water. If, however, it 
is a very stubborn one, take something that will 
tickle your nostrils, and sneeze: do this once or 
twice, and though it be of the stubbornest, it will 
stop.” “Start away with your speech,’ said 
Aristophanes, “ and I will do as you advise.” 


The Speech of Eryximachus 


Then Eryximachus spoke as follows: ‘‘ Well then, 
since Pausanias did not properly finish off the speech 
he began so well, I must do my best to append 
a conclusion thereto. His division of Love into 
two sorts appears to me a good one: but medicine, 
our great mystery, has taught me to observe that 
Love is not merely an impulse of human souls towards 
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beautiful men but the attraction of all creatures to 
a great variety of things, which works in the bodies 
of all animals and all growths upon the earth, and 
practically in everything that is; and I have learnt 
how mighty and wonderful and universal is the sway 
of this god over all affairs both human and divine.} 
Reverence for my profession prompts me to begin 
with the witness of medicine. This double Love 
belongs to the nature of all bodies: for between 
bodily health and sickness there is an admitted 
difference or dissimilarity, and what is dissimilar 
craves and loves dissimilar things. And so the desire 
felt by a sound body is quite other than that of a 
sickly one. Now I agree with what Pausanias was 
just saying, that it is right to gratify good men, 
base to gratify the dissolute : similarly, in treating 
actual bodies it is right and necessary to gratify the 
good and healthy elements of each, and this is what 
we term the physician's skill; but it is a disgrace 
to do aught but disappoint the bad and sickly 
parts, if one aims at being an adept. For the art 
of medicine may be summarily described as a know- 
ledge of the love-matters of the body in regard to 
repletion and evacuation ; and the master-physician 
is he who can distinguish there between the nobler 
and baser Loves, and can effect such alteration that 
the one passion is replaced by the other; and he 
will be deemed a good practitioner who is expert 
in producing Love where it ought to flourish but 
exists not, and in removing it from where it should 
not be. Indeed he must be able to make friends 


1 This cosmic theory was derived from Empedocles, who 
‘spoke of Love as the combining, and Strife as the disruptive, 
force pervading the universe. 
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and happy lovers of the keenest opponents in the 
body. Now the most contrary qualities are most 
hostile to each other— cold and hot, bitter and 
sweet, dry and moist, and the rest of them. It was 
by knowing how to foster love and unanimity in 
these that, as our two poets! here relate, and as I 
myself believe, our forefather Asclepius composed 
this science of ours. And so not merely is all 
medicine governed, as I propound it, through the 
influence of this god, but likewise athletics and 
agriculture. Music also, as is plain to any the least 
curious observer, is in the same sort of case : perhaps 
Heracleitus intends as much by those perplexing 
words, ‘ The One at variance with itself is drawn 
together, like harmony of bow or lyre.’ ? Now it is 
perfectly absurd to speak of a harmony at variance, 
or as formed from things still varying. Perhaps he 
meant, however, that from the grave and acute 
which were varying before, but which afterwards 
came to agreement, the harmony was by musical 
art created. Ior surely there can be no harmony 
of acute and grave while still at variance : harmony 
is consonance, and consonance is a kind of agree- 
ment; and agreement of things varying, so long as 
they are at variance, is impossible. On the other 
hand, when a thing varies with no disability of 
agreement, then it may be harmonized; just as 
rhythm is produced by fast and slow, which in the 
beginning were at variance but later came to agree. 
In all these cases the agreement is brought about 
by music which, like medicine in the former instance, 


1 Aristophanes and Agathon. 

2 Heracl. fr. 45(Bywater). The universe is held together 
by the strain of opposing forces, just as the right use of bow 
or lyre depends on opposite tension. 
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introduces a mutual love and unanimity. Hence 
in its turn music is found to be a knowledge of 
love-matters relating to harmony and rhythm. In 
the actual system of harmony or rhythm we can 
easily distinguish these love-matters; as yet the 
double Love is absent: but when we come to the 
application of rhythm and harmony to social life, 
whether we construct what are called ‘ melodies ’ 
or render correctly, by what is known as ‘ training,’ 
tunes and measures already constructed, we find 
here a certain difficulty and require a good crafts- 
man. Round comes the same conclusion: well- 
ordered men, and the less regular only so as to 
bring them to better order, should be indulged in 
this Love, and this is the sort we should preserve ; 
this is the noble, the Heavenly Love, sprung trom 
the Heavenly Muse. But the Popular Love comes 
from the Queen of Various Song; in applying him 
we must proceed with all caution, that no debauchery 
be implanted with the reaping of his pleasure, just 
as in our craft we set. high importance on a 
right use of the appetite for dainties of the table, 
that we may cull the pleasure without disease. 
Thus in music and medicine and every other affair 
whether human or divine, we must be on the watch 
as far as may be for either sort of Love; for both 
are there. 

< Note how even the system of the yearly seasons 
is full of these two forces; how the qualities 
I mentioned just now, heat and cold, drought and 
moisture, when brought together by the orderly 
Love, and taking on a temperate harmony as they 
mingle, become bearers of ripe fertility and health 
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to men and animals and plants, and are guilty of no 
wrong. But when the wanton-spirited Love gains 
the ascendant in the seasons of the year, great 
destruction and wrong does he wreak. For at these 
junctures are wont to arise pestilences and many 
other varieties of disease in beasts and herbs; 
likewise hoar-frosts, hails, and mildews, which spring 
from mutual encroachments and disturbances in 
such love-connexions as are studied in relation to 
the motions of the stars and the yearly seasons by 
what we term astronomy. So further, all sacrifices 
and ceremonies controlled by divination, namely, 
all means of communion between gods and men, 
are only concerned with either the preservation 
or the cure of Love. For impiety is usually in each 
case the result of refusing to gratify the orderly 
Love or to. honour and prefer him in all our affairs, 
and of yielding to the other in questions of duty 
towards one’s parents whether alive or dead, and 
also towards the gods. To divination is appointed the 
task of supervising and treating the health of these 
Loves ; wherefore that art, as knowing what human 
love-affairs will lead to seemliness and pious 
observance, is indeed a purveyor of friendship 
betwixt gods and men. 

“ Thus Love, conceived as a single whole, exerts 
a wide, a strong, nay, in short, a complete power : 
but that which is consummated for a good purpose, 
temperately and justly, both here on earth and in 
heaven above, wields the mightiest power of all 
and provides us with a perfect bliss; so that we 
are able to consort with one another and have friend- 
ship also with the gods who are above us. It may well 
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be that with the best will in the world I have 
omitted many points in the praise I owe to Love; 
but any gaps which I may have left it is your 
business, Aristophanes, to fill: or if you intend some 
different manner of glorifying the god, let us hear 
your eulogy, for you have stopped your hiccough 
now. 

Then, as my friend related, Aristophanes took up 
the word and said: “ Yes, it has stopped, though 
not until it was treated with a course of sneezing, 
such as leaves me wondering that the orderly principle 
of the body should call for the noises and titillations 
involved in sneezing ; you see, it stopped the very 
moment I applied the sneeze to it.” 

“ My good Aristophanes,’ replied Eryximachus, 
“take heed what you are about. Here are you 
buffooning before ever you begin, and compelling 
me to be on the watch for the first absurdity in your 
own speech, when you might deliver it in peace.” 

At this Aristophanes laughed, and—“ Quite right, 
Eryximachus,” he said; “I unsay all that I have 
said. Do not keep a watch on me; for as to what is 
going to be said, my fear is not so much of saying 
something absurd—since that would be all to the 
good and native to my Muse—as_ something 
utterly ridiculous.” 

“ You think you can just let fly, Aristophanes, 
and get off unscathed! Have a good care to 
speak only what you can defend ; though perhaps I 
may be pleased to let you off altogether.” 


The Speech of Aristophanes 
“It is indeed my intention, Eryximachus,” said 
Aristophanes, “to speak in somewhat different 
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strain from you and Pausanias. For in my opinion 
humanity has entirely failed to perceive the power of 
Love: if men did perceive it, they would have provided 
him with splendid temples and altars, and would 
splendidly honour him with sacrifice; whereas we 
see none of these things done for him, though they 
are especially his due. He of all gods is most friendly 
to men; he succours mankind and heals those ills 
whose cure must be the highest happiness of the 
human race. Hence I shall try and introduce you 
to his power, that you may transmit this teaching 
to the world at large. You must begin your lesson 
with the nature of man and its development. For 
our original nature was by no means the same as it 
is now. In the first place, there were three kinds 
of human beings, not merely the two sexes, male and 
female, as at present: there was a third kind as 
well, which had equal shares of the other two, and 
whose name survives though the thing itself has 
vanished. For ‘man-woman’! was then a unity 
in form no less than name, composed of both sexes 
and sharing equally in male and female; whereas 
now it has come to be merely a name of reproach. 
Secondly, the form of each person was round all 
over, with back and sides encompassing it every 
way ; each had’four arms, and legs to match these, 
and two faces perfectly alike on a cylindrical neck. 
There was one head to the two faces, which looked 
opposite ways ; there were four ears, two privy mem- 
bers, and all the other parts, as may be imagined, in 
proportion. The creature walked upright as now, 
in either direction as it pleased; and whenever it 
started running fast, it went like our acrobats, 


t i.e. ‘‘ hermaphrodite ” ; cf. Lucret. v. 837 foll. 
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whirling over and over with legs stuck out straight ; 
only then they had eight limbs to support and speed 
them swiftly round and round. The number and 
featurcs of these three sexes were owing to the 
fact that the male was originally the offspring of 
the sun, and the female of the earth; while that 
which partook of both sexes was born of the moon, 
for the moon also partakes of both.! They were 
globular in their shape as in their progress, since they 
took after their parents. Now, they were of surprising 
strength and vigour, and so lofty in their notions 
that they even conspired against the gods; and the 
same story is told of them as Homer relates of 
Ephialtes and Otus,* that scheming to assault the 
gods in fight they essayed to mount high heaven. 

“ Thereat Zeus and the other gods debated what 
they should do, and were perplexed: for they felt 
they could not slay them like the Giants, whom 
they had abolished root and branch with strokes 
of thunder—it would be only abolishing the honours 
and observances they had from men; nor yet could 
they endure such sinful rioting. Then Zeus, putting 
all his wits together, spake at length and said: 
‘Methinks I can contrive that men, without ceasing 
to exist, shall give over their iniquity through a 
lessening of their strength. I propose now to slice 
every one of them in two, so that while making 
them weaker we shall find them more useful by 
reason of their multiplication ; and they shall walk 
erect upon two legs. If they continue turbulent 
and do not choose to keep quiet, I will do it again,’ 


1 The dsuble sex of the moon is mentioned in an Orphic 
hymn (ix. 4): cf. Macrob. iii. 8. 
2 Homer, Od. xi. 305 foll. ; Zl. v. 385 foll. 
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said he; ‘I will slice every person in two, and then 
they must go their ways on one leg, hopping.’ 
So saying, he sliced each human being in two, just 
as they slice sorb-apples to make a dry preserve, 
or eggs with hairs; and at the cleaving of each 
he bade Apollo turn its face and half-neck to the 
section side, in order that every one might be made 
more orderly by the sight of the knife’s work upon 
him ; this done, the god was to heal them up. Then 
Apollo turned their faces about, and pulled their 
skin together from the edges over what is now 
called the belly, just like purses which you draw 
close with a string; the little opening he tied up 
in the middle of the belly, so making what we know 
as the navel. For the rest, he smoothed away most 
of the puckers and figured out the breast with some 
such instrument as shoemakers use in smoothing 
the wrinkles of leather on the last; though he left 
there a few which we have just about the belly and 
navel, to remind us of our early fall. Now when 
our first form had been cut in two, each half in 
longing for its fellow would come to it again ; and 
then would they fling their arms about each other 
and in mutual embraces yearn to be grafted together, 
till they began to perish of hunger and general 
indolence, through refusing to do anything apart. 
And whenever on the death of one half the other 
was left alone, it went seeking and embracing either 
any half of the whole woman (which now we call a 
woman), or any half of the whole man on which it 
might happen. In this plight they were perishing 
away, when Zeus in his pity provided a fresh device. 
He moved their privy parts to the front—for until 
then they had these, like all else, on the outside, and 
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did their begetting and bringing forth not on each 
other but on the earth, like the crickets. These 
parts he now shifted to the front, to be used for 
propagating on each other—in the female member 
by means of the male; so that if in their embrace- 
ments a man should happen on a woman there 
might be conception and continuation of their 
kind; and also, if male met with male they might 
have some satiety of their union and a relief, and so 
might turn their hands to their labours and their 
interest to ordinary life. Thus anciently is mutual 
love ingrained in mankind, reassembling our early 
estate and endeavouring to combine two in one 
and heal the human sore. 

“ Each of us, then, is but a tally! of a man, 
since every one shows like a flat-fish the traces of 
having been sliced in two; and each is ever searching 
for the tally that will fit him. All the men who 
are sections of that composite sex that at first was 
called man-woman are woman-courters; our 
adulterers are mostly descended from that sex, 
whence likewise are derived our man-courting 
women and adulteresses. All the women who are 
sections of the woman have no great fancy for men : 
they are inclined rather to women, and of this stock 
are the she-minions. Men who are sections of the 
male pursue the masculine, and so long as their 
boyhood lasts they show themselves to be slices 
of the male by making friends with men and delight- 
ing to lie with them and to be clasped in men’s 


1 A tally, or notched stick matching another, is the 
nearest English equivalent for ciufodrov, which was a half of 
a broken die given and kept as a token of friendship; see 
below, 193 a (Mora). 
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embraces ;. these are the finest boys and striplings, 
for they have the most manly nature. Some say 
they are shameless creatures, but falsely : for their 
behaviour is due not to shamelessness but to daring, 
manliness, and virility, since thev are quick to 
welcome their like. Sure evidence of this is the 
fact that on reaching maturity these alone prove 
in a public career to be men. So when they come 
to man’s estate they are boy-lovers, and have no 
natural interest in wiving and getting children, but 
only do these things under stress of custom; they 
are quite contented to live together unwedded all 
their days. A man of this sort is at any rate born 
to be a lover of boys or the, willing mate of a man, 
eagerly greeting his own kind. Well, when one of 
them—whether he be a boy-lover or a lover of any 
other sort—-happens on his own particular half, the 
two of them are wondrously thrilled with affection and 
intimacy and love, and are hardly to be induced 
to leave each other's side for a single moment. 
These are they who continue together throughout 
life, though they could not even say what they 
would have of one another. No one could imagine this 
to be the mere amorous connexion, or that such 
alone could be the reason why each rejoices in the 
other’s company with so eager a zest: obviously 
the soul of each is wishing for something else that 
it cannot express, only divining and darkly hinting 
what it wishes. Suppose that, as they lay together, 
Hephaestus should come and stand over them, and 
showing his implements! should ask: ‘ What is it, 
good mortals, that you would have of one another ? ’ 


_ lie. his anvil (Od. viii. 274), bellows, tongs, and hammer 
(Il. xviii. 372 foll., 474 foll.). 
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—and suppose that in their perplexity he asked 
them again: ‘Do you desire to be Joined in the 
closest possible union, so that you shall not be 
divided by night or by day ? If that is your craving, 
I am ready to fuse and weld you together in a 
single piece, that from being two you may be made 
one; that so long as you live, the pair of you, being 
as one, may share a single life; and that when you 
die you may also in Hades yonder be one instead 
of two, having shared a single death. Bethink 
yourselves if this is your heart’s desire, and if you 
will be quite contented with this lot.’ Not one on 
hearing this, we are sure, would demur to it or 
would be found wishing for anything else: each 
would unreservedly deem that he had been offered 
just what he was yearning for all the time, namely, 
to be so joined and fused with his beloved that the 
two might be made one. 

“ The cause of it all is this, that our nrima form 
was as I have described, and we were entire ; and the 
craving and pursuit of that entirety is called Love. 
Formerly, as I have said, we were one; but now 
for our sins we are all dispersed by God, as the 
Arcadians were by the Lacedaemonians t; and we 
may well be afraid that if we are disorderly towards 
Heaven we may once more be cloven asunder and 
may go about in the shape of those outline-carvings 
on the tombs, with our noses sawn down the middle, 
and may thus become like tokens of split dice. 
Wherefore we ought all to exhort others to a pious 
observance of the gods in all things, so that we 
may escape harm and attain to bliss under the 


1 Probably referring to the dispersal of Mantinea into 
villages in 385 s.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 2. 1 foll.). 
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gallant leadership of Love. Let none in act oppose 
him—and it is opposing him to incur the. hate of 
Heaven: if we make friends with the god and are 
reconciled, we shall have the fortune that falls to 
few in our day, of discovering our proper favourites. 
And let not Eryximachus retort on my speech with 
a comic mock, and say I refer to Pausanias and 
Agathon ; it may be they do belong to the fortunate 
few, and are both of them males by nature; what 
I mean is—and this applies to the whole world of 
men and women—that the way to bring happiness 
to our race is to give our love its true fulfilment : 
let every one find his own favourite, and so revert 
to his primal estate. If this be the best thing of all, 
the nearest approach to it among all acts open to us 
now must accordingly be the best to choose; and 
that is, to find a favourite whose nature is exactly 
to our mind. Love is the god who brings this 
about ; he fully deserves our hymns. For not only 
in the present does he bestow the priceless boon of 
bringing us to our very own, but he also supplies 
this excellent hope for the future, that if we will 
supply the gods with reverent duty he will restore 
us to our ancient life and heal and help us into the 
happiness of the blest. 

“ There, Eryximachus, is my discourse on Love, 
of a different sort from yours. As I besought you, 
make no comic sport of it, for we want to hear what 
the others will say in their turn—I rather mean 
the other two, since only Agathon and Socrates are 
left.” 

“ Well, I will obey you,’ ” said Eryximachus, for 
in’ fact I enjoyed your speech. Had I not reason 
to know the prowess of Socrates and Agathon in 
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love-matters, I should have great fears of their 
being at a loss for eloquence after we have heard it 
in such copious variety : but you see, my confidence 
is unshaken.” 

Whereon Socrates remarked: ‘“ Your own per- 
formance, Eryximachus, made a fine hit: but if you 
could be where I am now—or rather, I should say, 
where I shall be when Agathon has spoken—you 
would be fitly and sorely afraid, and would be as 
hard put to it as I am.” 

“ You want to throw a spell over me, Socrates,” 
said Agathon, “ so that I may be flustered with the 
consciousness of the high expectations the audience 
has formed of my discourse.” 

“ Nay, Agathon, how forgetful I should be,” 
replied Socrates, “if after noticing your high and 
manly spirit as you stepped upon the platform 
with your troupe—how you sent a straight glance 
at that vast assembly to show that you meant to 
do yourself credit with your production, and how 
you were not dismayed in the slightest—if I should 
now suppose you could be flustered on account of a 
few fellows like us.” 

‘“ Why, Socrates,’ said Agathon, “I hope you 
do not always fancy me so puffed up with the play- 
house as to forget that an intelligent speaker is 
more alarmed at a few men of wit than at a host 
of fools.” 

“ No, Agathon, it would be wrong of me indeed,” 
said Socrates, “ to associate you with any such 
clownish notion: I am quite sure that on finding 
yourself with a few persons whom you considered 
clever you would make more account of them than 
of the multitude. Yet we, perhaps, are not the 
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former ; for we were there too, as part of the crowd : 
but suppose you found yourself with other folk who 
were clever, you would probably feel ashamed that 
they should witness any shameful act you might 
feel yourself to be doing. Will you agree to 
that ? ” 

“ Quite true,” he said. 

“ Whereas before the multitude you would not 
be ashamed if you felt you were doing anything 
shameful ? ” 

Here Phaedrus interposed: “ My dear Agathon, 
if you go on answering Socrates he will be utterly 
indifferent to the fate of our present business, so 
long as he has some one to argue with, especially 
some one handsome. For my part, I enjoy listening 
to Socrates’ arguments; but I am responsible for 
our eulogy of Love, and must levy his speech from 
every one of you in turn. Let each of you two, 
then, give the god his meed before you have your 
argument.” 

“ You are quite right, Phaedrus,” said Agathon, 
“and there is nothing to hinder my speaking ; for 
I shall find many other occasions for arguing with 
Socrates.” 


9 


The Speech of Agathon 


“ I propose first to speak of the plan most proper 
for my speaking, and after that to speak. Every 
one of the previous speakers, instead of eulogizing 
the god, has merely, as it seems to me, felicitated 
humanity on the benefits he bestows: not one of 
them has told us what is the nature of the benefactor 
himself. There is but one correct method of giving 
anyone any kind of praise, namely to make the 
words unfold the character of him, and of the bless- 
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ings brought by him, who is to be our theme. Hence 
it is meet that we praise him first for what he is 
and then for what he gives. 

“ So I say that, while all gods are blissful, Love— 
with no irreverence or offence be it spoken—is the 
most blissful, as being the most beautiful and the 
best. How most beautiful, I will explain. First of 
all, Phaedrus, he is youngest of the gods. He himself 
supplies clear evidence of this; for he flies and 
flees from old age—a swift thing obviously, since 
it gains on us too quickly for our liking. Love 
hates it by nature, and refuses to come within any 
distance of it. He is ever consorting with the young, 
and such also is he: well says the old saw, ‘ Like 
and like together strike’! And though in much 
else J agree with Phaedrus, in this I agree not, that 
Love by his account is more ancient than Cronos 
and Iapetus*: I say he is youngest of the gods and 
ever young, while those early dealings with the 
gods which Hesiod ° and Parmenides relate, I take 
to have been the work of Necessity, not of Love, 
if there is any truth in those stories. For there 
would have been no gelding or fettering of each 
other, nor any of those various violences, if Love had 
been amongst them; rather only amity and peace, 
such as now subsist ever since Love has reigned over 
the gods. So then he is young, and delicate withal : 
he requires a poet such as Homer to set forth his 
delicacy divine. Homer it is who tells of Ate as 

1 So Homer, Od. xvii. 218 “ Heaven ever bringeth 
like and like together.” 

2 These two Titans were proverbially the original inhabit- 
ants of the world. For Phaedrus’ view see 178 c. 


3 Hesiod, Theog. 176 foll., 746 foll. There are no such 
stories in the remaining fragments of Parmenides. 
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both divine and delicate ; you recollect those 
delicate feet of hers, where he says— 


Yet delicate are her feet, for on the ground 
She speeds not, only on the heads of men. 


So I hold it convincing proof of her delicacy that 
she goes nut on hard things but on soft. The same 
method will serve us to prove the delicacy of Love. 
Not upon earth goes he, nor on our crowns, which 
are not very soft;* but takes his way and abode 
in the softest things that exist. The tempers and 
souls of gods and men are his chosen habitation : 
not indeed any soul as much as another; when he 
comes upon one whose temper is hard, away he 
goes, but if it be soft, he makes his dwelling there. 
So if with feet and every way he is wont ever to get 
hold of the softest parts of the softest creatures, 
he needs must be most deli¢ate. Youngest, then, 
and most delicate is he, and withal pliant of form : 
for he would never contrive to fold himself about 
us every way, nor steal in at first and pass out of 
every soul so secretly, if he were hard. Clear evidence 
of his fit proportion and pliancy of form is found 
in his shapely grace, a quality wherein Love is in 
every quarter allowed to excel: unshapeliness and 
Love are ever at war with one another. Beauty 
of hue in this god is evinced by his haunting among 
flowers: for Love will not settle on body or soul 
or aught else that is flowerless or whose flower has 
faded away; while he has only to light on a plot 
of sweet blossoms and scents to settle there and 
stay. 
1 Homer, Jl. xix. 92-93. 


2 Perhaps here he smiles at or touches the bald head of 
Socrates. 
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“ Enough has now been said, though much remains 
unsaid, of the beauty of our god; next shall Love’s 
goodness be my theme. ‘The strongest plea for 
this is that neither to a god he gives nor from a 
god receives any injury, nor from men receives it nor 
to men gives it. For neither is the usage he himself 
gets a violent usage, since violence takes not hold 
of Love; nor is there violence in his dealings, since 
Love wins all men’s willing service ; and agreements 
on both sides willingly made are held to be just by 
‘our city’s sovereign, the law.’! Then, over and 
above his justice, he is richly endowed with tem- 
perance. We all agree that temperance is a control 
of pleasures and desires, while no pleasure is stronger 
than Love: if they are the weaker, they must be 
under Love’s control, and he is their controller ; 
so that Love, by controlling pleasures and desires, 
must be eminently temperate. And observe how 
in valour ‘not even the God of War withstands ’ ? 
Love; for we hear, not of Love caught by Ares, 
but of Ares caught by Love—of Aphrodite. The 
captor is stronger than the caught; and as he 
controls what is braver than any other, he must 
be bravest of all. So much for justice and temper- 
ance and valour in the god: it remains to speak of 
skill; and here I must try my best to be adequate. 
First, if I in turn may dignify our craft as Eryxi- 
machus did his, the god is a composer so accomplished 
that he is a cause of composing in others: every 
one, you know, becomes a poet, ‘ though alien to 
the Muse before, 3 when Love gets hold of him. 
This we may fitly take for a testimony that Love 


2 Sophocl. Thyest. fr. 235 “ Necessity, whom not the God 
of War withstands.” 3 Eurip. Stheneb. fr. 663. 
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is a poet well skilled—I speak summarily—in all 
composing that has to do with music; for whatever 
we have not or know not we can neither give to 
another nor teach our neighbour. And who, let 
me ask, will gainsay that the composing! of all 
forms of life is Love's own craft, whereby all creatures 
are begotten and produced? Again, in artificial 
manufacture, do we not know that a man who has this 
god for teacher turns out a brilliant success, whereas 
he on whom Love has laid no hold is obscure? If 
Apollo invented archery and medicine 2 and divina- 
tion, it was under the guidance of Desire and Love ; 
so that he too may be deemed a disciple of Love, 
as likewise may the Muses in music, Hephaestus 
in metal-work, Athene in weaving and Zeus ‘in 
pilotage of gods and men.’* Hence also those 
dealings of the gods were contrived by Love— 
clearly love of beauty—astir in them, for Love has 
no concern with ugliness; though aforetime, as I 
began by saying, there were many strange doings 
among the gods, as legend tells, because of the 
dominion of Necessity. But since this god arose, 
the loving of beautiful things has brought all kinds 
of benefits both to gods and to men. 

“ Thus I conceive, Phaedrus, that Love was 
originally of surpassing beauty and goodness, and 
is latterly the cause of similar excellences in others. 
And now I am moved to summon the aid of verse, 
and tell how it is he who makes— 

Peace among men, and a windless waveless main ; 
Repose for winds, and slumber in our pain.‘ 

> Cf. Parmen. (Diels? 123) daluwy 4 távra xuBeprg. 

+ Cf. Od. v. 391 “ Then ceased the wind, and came a 


.windless calm.” Agathon is here displaying his own poetic 
skill, not quoting. 
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He it is who casts alienation out, draws intimacy in; 
he brings us together in all such friendly gatherings 
as the present ; at feasts and dances and oblations 
he makes himself our leader ; politeness contriving, 
moroseness outdriving ; kind giver of amity, giving 
no enmity; gracious, benign; a marvel to the 
wise, a delight to the gods; coveted of such as 
share him not, treasured of such as good share have 
got; father of luxury, tenderness, elegance, graces 
and longing and yearning; careful of the good, 
careless of the bad; in toil and fear, in drink and 
discourse, our trustiest helmsman, boatswain, cham- 
pion, deliverer ; ornament of all gods and men; 
leader fairest and best, whom every one should 
follow, joining tunefully in the burthen of his song, 
wherewith he enchants the thought of every god 
and man. 

“There, Phaedrus,” he said, “is the speech I 
would offer at his shrine: I have done my best to 
mingle amusement with a decent gravity.” ` 

At the end of Agathon’s speech, as Aristodemus 
told me, there was tumultuous applause from all 
present, at hearing the youngster speak in terms 
so appropriate to himself and to the god. Then 
Socrates, with a glance at Eryximachus, said: 
“Son of Acumenus, do you really call it an un- 
fearful fear that has all this while affrighted me, 
and myself no prophet in saying just now that 
Agathon would make a marvellous speech, and I be 
= hard put to it?” 

‘“In one part of your statement, that he would 
speak finely,’ replied Eryximachus, “I think you 
were a true prophet; but as to your being hard 
put to it, I do not agree.” 
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“ But surely, my good sir,” said Socrates, “ I am 
bound to be hard put, I or anyone else in the world 
who should have to speak after such a fine assort- 
ment of eloguence. The greater part of it was not 
quite so astounding; but when we drew towards 
the close, the beauty of the words and phrases 
could not but take one’s breath away. For myself, 
indeed, I was so conscious that I should fail to say 
anything half as fine, that for very shame I was on 
the point of slinking away, had I had any chance. 
For his speech so reminded me of Gorgias that I 
was exactly in the plight described by Homer:! I 
feared that Agathon in his final phrases would con- 
front me with the eloquent Gorgias’ head, and by 
opposing his speech to mine would turn me thus dumb- 
founded into stone. And soin that moment I realized 
what a ridiculous fool I was to fall in with your pro- 
posal that I should take my turn in your eulogies of 
Love, and to call myself an expert in love-matters, 
when really I was ignorant of the method in which 
eulogies ought to be made at all. For I was such 
a silly wretch as to think that one ought in each 
case to speak the truth about the person eulogized ; 
on this assumption I hoped we might pick out the 
fairest of the facts and set these forth in their 
comeliest guise. I was quite elated with the notion 
of what a fine speech I should make, for I felt 
that I knew the truth. But now, it appears 
that this is not what is meant by a good speech of 
praise; which is rather an ascription of all the 
highest and fairest qualities, whether the case be 

1 Od. xi. 632, where Odysseus is sore afraid that Perse- 
phone will send up the Gorgon’s head among the crowd of 


ghosts from Hades. Agathon has just displayed his addic- 
tion to the elegant rhetoric of Gorgias. 
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so or not; it is really no matter if they are untruc. 
Our arrangement, it seems, was that each should 
appear to eulogize Love, not that he should make a 
real eulogy. Hence it is, sirs, I suppose, that you 
muster every kind of phrase for your tribute to 
Love, declaring such and such to be his character 
and influence, in order to present him in the best 
and fairest light; successfully, of course, before 
those who do not observe him, though it must be 
otherwise before those who know; your praise has 
such a fine impressive air! No, I find I was quite 
mistaken as to the method required; it was in 
ignorance that I agreed to take my turn in the 
round of praising. ‘The tongue, you see, under- 
took, ‘ the mind ’ did not ;! so good-bye to my bond. 
I am not to be called upon now as an eulogist in 
your sense; for such I cannot be. Nevertheless 
I am ready, if you like, to speak the mere truth 
in my own way; not to rival your discourses, and 
so be your laughing-stock. Decide then, Phaedrus, 
whether you have any need of such a speech besides, 
and would like to hear the truth told about Love in 
whatsoever style of terms and phrases may chance 
to occur by the way.” 

So Phaedrus and the others bade him speak, Just 
in any manner he himself should think fit. 

“ Then allow me further, Phaedrus, to put some 
little questions to Agathon, so as to secure his 
agreement before I begin my speech.” 

“ You have my leave,” said Phaedrus; “ so ask 
him.” After that, my friend told me, Socrates 
started off in this sort of way : 


1 Eurip. Hippol. 612 “ The tongue hath sworn; the 
mind is yet unsworn.”’ 
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“I must say, my dear Agathon, you gave your 
speech an excellent introduction, by stating that 
your duty was first to display the character of Love, 
and then to treat of his acts. Those opening words 
I thoroughly admire. So come now, complete your 
beautiful and magnificent description of Love, and 
tell me this: Are we so to view his character as to 
take Love to be love of some object, or of none? 
My question is not whether he is love of a mother 
or a father—how absurd it would be to ask whether 
Love is love of mother or father !—but as though I 
were asking about our notion of ‘father, whether 
one’s father is a father of somebody or not. Surely 
you would say, if you wished to give the proper 
answer, that the father is father of son or of daughter, 
would you not ? ” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Agathon. 

“ And you would say the same of the mother?” 
He agreed to this too. 

“ Then will you give me just a few more answers,” 
said Socrates, “ so that you may the better grasp 
my meaning? Suppose I were to ask you, ‘ Well 
now, a brother, viewed in the abstract, is he brother 
of somebody or not ?’ ” 

He is,” said Agathon. 

“ That is, of brother or of sister ? ” He agreed. 

“ Now try and tell me about Love : is he a love of 
nothing or of something ? ” 

‘’ Of something, to be sure.” 

“ Now then,” said Socrates, “keep carefully in 
mind what is the object of Love, and only tell me 
whether he desires the particular thing that is his 
object.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” he replied. 
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“ Has he or has he not the object of his desire 
and love before he desires and loves it ? ” 

“ He does not have it, most likely,” he said. 

“ Not as a likelihood,” said Socrates, “ but as a 
necessity, consider if the desiring subject must 
have desire for something it lacks, and again, no 
desire if it has no lack. I at least, Agathon, am 
perfectly sure it is a necessity. How does it strike 
you?” 

“ I am sure of it also,” said he. 

“ Very good. Now could a tall man wish to be 
tall, or a strong man to be strong ? ” 

“ By what has been admitted, this is impossible.” 

‘Since, I suppose, the man in each case would 
not be lacking the quality mentioned.” 

True.” 

“ For if, being strong, he should wish to be strong,” 
said Socrates, “ or being swift, to be swift, or being 
healthy, to be healthy,—since we are apt to suppose 
in these and all such cases that men of this or that 
sort, possessing these qualities, do also desire 
what they have already: I put this in, to prevent 
our being deceived; these men, Agathon, if you 
consider, are bound to have at the very moment 
each thing that they have whether they wish it or 
not ; and how, I ask, is a man going to desire that ? 
No, when a person says, ‘I being healthy, want to 
be healthy ; being rich, I want to be rich; I desire 
the very things that I have —we shall tell him, 
‘ My good sir, riches you possess, and health and 
strength, which you would like to possess in the 
future also: for the time now present you have 
them whether you would or no. When you say— 
‘I desire these present things—we suggest you are 
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merely saying—I mish these things now present to be 
present also in the future. Would he not admit our 
point? ” To this Agathon assented. 

“ And so,” continued Socrates, “a man may be 
said to love a thing not yet provided or possessed, 
when he would have the presence of certain things 
secured to him for ever in the future.” 

“ Certainly,” he said. 

‘Then such a person, and in general all who feel 
desire, feel it for what is not provided or present ; 
for something they have not or are not or lack; 
and that sort of thing is the object of desire and 
love ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” he said. 

“ Now then,” said Socrates, “let us agree to 
what we have so far concluded. First, is not Love 
directed to certain things ; of which, in the second 
place, he has a want ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ Then, granting this, recollect what things you 
named in our discussion as the objects of Love: 
if you like, I will remind you. What you said, I 
believe, was to the effect that the gods contrived 
the world from a love of beautiful things, for of 
ugly there was no love. Did you not say something 
of the sort ? ” 

“ Yes, I did,” said Agathon. 

“And quite properly, my friend,” said Socrates ; 
“ then, such being the case, must not Love be only 
love of beauty, and not of ugliness? ” He assented. 

’ Well then, we have agreed that he loves what 
he lacks and has not ? ” 
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“« Yes,” he replied. 

“ And what Love lacks and has not is beauty ? ” 

“ That needs must be,” he said. 

“ Well now, will you say that what lacks beauty, 
and in no wise possesses it, is beautiful ? ” 

‘ Surely not.” 

“So can you still allow Love to be beautiful, if 
this is the case ? ” 

Whereupon Agathon said, “I greatly fear, 
Socrates, I knew nothing of what I was talking 
about.” 

“ Ah, your words were beautiful enough, Agathon ; 
but pray give me one or two more: you hold, do 
you not, that good things are beautiful ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then if Love lacks beautiful things, and good 
things are beautiful, he must lack good things too.” 

“ I see no means, Socrates, of contradicting you,” 
he replied ; “ let it be as you say.” 

“No, it is Truth, my lovable Agathon, whom 
you cannot contradict : Socrates you easily may.” 


The Speech of Socrates 


“ And now I shall let you alone, and proceed with 
the discourse upon Love which I heard one day from 
a Mantinean woman named Diotima:! in this 
subject she was skilled, and in many others too ; 
for once, by bidding the Athenians offer sacrifices 
ten years before the plague, she procured them so 
much delay in the advent of the sickness. Well, 
I also had my lesson from her in love-matters ; so 
now I will try and follow up the points on which 
_ 1 These names suggest a connexion respectively with 

prophecy and with the favour of Heaven. 
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Agathon and I have just agreed by narrating to 
you all on my own account, as well as I am able, 
the speech she delivered to me. So first, Agathon, 
I must unfold, in your manner of exposition, who and 
what sort of being is Love, and then I shall tell of 
his works. The readiest way, I think, will be to 
give my description that form of question and 
answer which the stranger woman used for hers 
that day. For I spoke to her in much the same 
terms as Agathon addressed just now to me, saying 
Love was a great god, and was of beautiful things ; 
and she refuted me with the very arguments I have 
brought against our young friend, showing that by 
my account that god was neither beautiful nor 
ood. 

‘“ How do you mean, Diotima?’ said I; ‘is Love 
then ugly and bad ? ’ 

““ Peace, for shame!’ she replied: ‘or do you 
imagine that whatever is not beautiful must needs 
be ugly °° 

“To be sure I do.’ 

“* And what is not skilled, ignorant? Have you 
not observed that there is something halfway 
between skill and ignorance ? ’ 

“* What is that ? ’ 

“You know, of course, that to have correct 
opinion, if you can give no reason for it, is neither 
full knowledge—how can an unreasoned thing be 
knowledge ?—nor yet ignorance; for what hits on 
the truth cannot be ignorance. So correct opinion, 
I take it, is just in that position, between under- 
standing and ignorance.’ 

s < Quite true,’ I said. 

“< Then do not compel what is not beautiful to be 
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ugly, she said, ‘or what is not good to be bad. 
Likewise of Love, when you find yourself admitting 
that he is not good nor beautiful, do not therefore 
suppose he must be ugly and bad, but something 
betwixt the two. > 

“< And what of the notion,’ I asked, ‘ to which 
every one agrees, that he is a great god ? ’ 

““ Every one? People who do not know,’ she 
rejoined, ‘ or those who know also ? ’ 

«< I mean everybody in the world.’ 

‘* At this she laughed and said, ‘ But how, Socrates, 
can those agree that he is a great god who say he 
is no god at all?’ 

“< What persons are they ? ’ I asked. 

“< You are one,’ she replied, ‘ and I am another.’ 

“‘ How do you make that out ? ’ I said. 

“< Easily, said she; ‘tell me, do you not say 
that all gods are happy and beautiful? Or will 
you dare to deny that any god is beautiful and 
happy ? ` 

“ ‘ Bless me!’ I exclaimed, ‘ not I.’ 

“< And do you not call those happy who possess 
good and beautiful things ? ’ 

“< Certainly I do.’ 

“* But you have admitted that Love, from lack 
of good and beautiful things, desires these very 
things that he lacks.’ 

“< Yes, I have.’ 

“* How then can he be a god, if he is devoid of 
things beautiful and good ? ’ 

‘** By no means, it appears.’ 

“* So you see, she said, ‘ you are a person who 

does not consider Love to be a god.’ 
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“< What then,’ I asked, ‘can Love be? A mortal?’ 

“< Anything but that.’ 

“© Well what ? ’ 

“< As I previously suggested, between a mortal 
and an immortal.’ 

“< And what is that, Diotima ? ’ 

“ “A great spirit, Socrates: for the whole of the 
spiritual t is between divine and mortal.’ 

‘“ Possessing what power ? ° I asked. 

“Interpreting and transporting human things 
to the gods and divine things to men; entreaties 
and sacrifices from below, and ordinances and 
requitals from above: being midway between, it 
makes each to supplement the other, so that the 
whole is combined in one. Through it are conveyed 
all divination and priestcraft concerning sacrifice 
and ritual and incantations, and all soothsaying 
and sorcery. .God with man does not mingle: 
but the spiritual is the means of all society and 
converse of men with gods and of gods with men, 
whether waking or asleep. Whosoever has skill in 
these affairs is a spiritual man; to have it in other 
matters, as in common arts and crafts, is for the 
mechanical. Many and multifarious are these 
spirits, and one of them is Love.’ 

‘““* From what father and mother sprung?’ I 
asked. 

“< That is rather a long story,’ she replied ; ‘ but 
still, I will tell it you. When Aphrodite was born, 
the gods made a great feast, and among the company 
was Resource the son of Cunning. And when they 
had banqueted there came Poverty abegging, as 


1 Aaluoves and rd datudvtov represent the mysterious agencies 
and influences by which the gods communicate with mortals. 
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well she might in an hour of good cheer, and hung 
about the door. Now Resource, grown tipsy with 
nectar — for wine as yet there was none — went 
into the garden of Zeus, and there, overcome with 
heaviness, slept. Then Poverty, being of herself 
so resourceless devised the scheme of having a 
child by Resource, and lying down by his side she 
conceived Love. Hence it is that Love from the 
beginning has been attendant and minister to 
Aphrodite, since he was begotten on the day of her 
birth, and is, moreover, by nature a lover bent on 
beauty since Aphrodite is beautiful. Now, as the 
son of Resource and Poverty, Love is in a peculiar 
case. First, he is ever poor, and far from tender or 
beautiful as most suppose him: rather is he hard 
and parched, shoeless and homeless; on the bare 
ground always he lies with no bedding, and takes his 
rest on doorsteps and waysides in the open air ; true 
to his mother’s nature, he ever dwells with want. 
But he takes after his father in scheming for all 
that is beautiful and good ; for he is brave, impetuous 
and high-strung, a famous hunter, always weaving 
some stratagem ; desirous and competent of wisdom, 
throughout life ensuing the truth; a master of 
jugglery, witchcraft, and artful speech. By birth 
neither immortal nor mortal, in the selfsame day 
he is flourishing and alive at the hour when he is 
abounding in resource; at another he is dying, 
and then reviving again by force of his father’s 
nature : yet the resources that he gets will ever be 
ebbing away; so that Love is at no time either 
resourceless or wealthy, and furthermore, he stands 

midway betwixt wisdom and ignorance. The posi- 
` tion is this: no gods ensue wisdom or desire to be 
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made wise; such they are already; nor does any- 
one else that is wise ensue it. Neither do the 
ignorant ensue wisdom, nor desire to be made wise : 
in this very point is ignorance distressing, that a 
person who is not enlightened or intelligent should 
be satisfied with himself. The man who does not 
feel himself defective has no desire for that whereof 
he feels no defect.’ 

“ Who then, Diotima,’ I asked, ‘ are the followers 
of wisdom, if they are neither the wise nor the 
ignorant ? ’ 

“< Why, a child could tell by this time, she 
answered, ‘that they are the intermediate sort, 
and amongst these also is Love. For wisdom 
has to do with the fairest things, and Love 
is a love directed to what is fair; so that Love 
must needs be a friend of wisdom, and, as such, 
must be between wise and ignorant. This again 
is a result for which he has to thank his origin: for 
while he comes of a wise and resourceful father, his 
mother is unwise and resourceless. Such, my good 
Socrates, is the nature of this spirit. That you 
should have formed your other notion of Love is 
no surprising accident. You supposed, if I am to 
take your own words as evidence, that the beloved 
and not the lover was Love. This led you, I fancy, 
to hold that Love is all-beautiful. The lovable, 
indeed, is the truly beautiful, tender, perfect, and 
heaven-blest ; but the lover is of a different type, 
in accordance with the account I have given.’ 

“ Upon this I observed : © Very well then, madam, 
you are right; but if Love is such as you describe 
` him, of what use is he to mankind ? ’ 

“That is the next question, Socrates, she 
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replied, ‘on which I will try to enlighten you. 
While Love is of such nature and origin as I have 
related, he is also set on beautiful things, as you say. 
Now, suppose some one were to ask us: In what 
respect is he Love of beautiful things, Socrates and 
Diotima? But let me put the question more 
clearly thus: What is the love of the lover of 
beautiful things ? ` 

‘““* That they may be his,’ I replied. 

“‘ But your answer craves a further query,’ she 
said, ‘such as this: What will he have who gets 
beautiful things ? ’ 

“ This question I declared I was quite unable now 
to answer offhand. 

‘“* Well,’ she proceeded, ‘ imagine that the object 
is changed, and the inquiry is made about the good 
instead of the beautiful. Come, Socrates (I shall 
say), what is the love of the lover of good things ?’ 

“ ‘That they may be his,’ I replied. 

‘““* And what will he have whd gets good things ? ’ 

“'I can make more shift to answer this,’ I said ; 
‘he will be happy.’ 

‘“* Yes,’ she said, “the happy are happy by 
acquisition of good things, and we have no more 
need to ask for what end a man wishes to be happy, 
when such is his wish: the answer seems to be 
ultimate.’ 

““ Quite true, I said. 

“< Now do you suppose this wish or this love to 
be common to all mankind, and that every one 
always wishes to have good things? Or what do 
you say ?’ 

“Even so, I said; ‘ it is common to all.’ 

“‘ Well then, Socrates,’ she said, ‘we do not 
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mean that all men love, when we say that all men 
love the same things always; we mean that some 
people love and others do not ? ’ 

“‘ Iam wondering myself,’ I replied. 

“< But you should not wonder,’ she said; ‘ for we 
have singled out a certain form of love, and applying 
thereto the name of the whole, we call it love; 
and there are other names that we commonly abuse.’ 

“< As, for example ?”’ I asked. 

“* Take the following : you know that poetry? is 
more than a single thing. For of anything whatever 
that passes from not being into being the whole 
cause is composing or poetry ; so that the productions 
of all arts are kinds of poetry, and their craftsmen 
are all poets.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

‘“* But still, as you are aware, said she, ‘ they 
are not called poets: they have other names, while 
a single section disparted from the whole of poetry— 
merely the business of music and metres—is entitled 
with the name of the whole. This and no more is 
called poetry ; those only who possess this branch 
of the art are poets.’ 

“< Quite true,’ I said. 

“< Well, it is just the same with love. Generic- 
ally, indeed, it is all that desire of good things 
and of being happy *—Love most mighty and all- 
beguiling. Yet, whereas those who resort to him 
in various other ways—in money-making, an 
inclination to sports, or philosophy—are not de- 
scribed either as loving or as lovers, all those who 
pursue him seriously in one of his several forms 


1 Cf. above, 197 a. 
2 Cf. above, 204 E-205 a. 
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obtain, as loving and as lovers, the name of the 
whole.’ 

“< I fancy you are right,’ I said. 

“< And certainly there runs a story,’ she continued, 
‘that all who go seeking their other half! are in 
love ; though by my account love is neither for 
half nor for whole, unless, of course, my dear sir, 
this happens to be something good. For men are 
prepared to have their own feet and hands cut off 
if they feel these belongings to be harmful. The fact 
is, I suppose, that each person does not cherish his 
belongings except where a man calls the good his 
own property and the bad another's; since what 
men love is simply and solely the good. Or is your 
view otherwise ? ’ 

“ Faith, no,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Then. we may state unreservedly that men love 
the good ? ’ 

“< Yes,’ I said. 

“< Well now, must we not extend it to this, that 
they love the good to be theirs ? ’ 

“< We must.’ 

““ And do they love it to be not merely theirs 
but theirs always ? ’ 

“< Include that also.’ 

‘“ Briefly then,’ said she, ‘ love loves the good to 
be one’s own for ever.’ 

«* That is the very truth,’ I said. 

“< Now if love is always for this, she proceeded, 
‘what is the method of those who pursue it, and 
what is the behaviour whose eagerness and straining 


1 A ‘prophetic’ allusion to Aristophanes’ speech, 
< 192 foll. 
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are to be termed love? What actually is this effort ? 
Can you tell me?’ 

“< Ah, Diotima,’ I said; ‘in that case I should 
hardly be admiring you and your wisdom, and 
sitting at your feet to be enlightened on just these 
questions.’ : | 

“< Well, I will tell you,’ said she ; ‘it is begetting 
on a beautiful thing by means of both the body and 
the soul.” 

dt wants some divination to make out what you 
mean, I said; ‘ I do not understand.’ 

‘““* Let me put it more clearly,’ she said. “AN 
men are pregnant, Socrates, both in body and in 
soul: on reaching a certain age our nature yearns 
to beget. This it cannot do upon an ugly person, 
but only on the beautiful: the Pony e of man 
and woman is a begetting for both. It is a divine 
affair, this engendering and bringing to birth, an 
immortal element in the creature that is mortal ; 
and it cannot occur in the discordant. The ugly is 
discordant with whatever is divine, whereas the 
beautiful is accordant. Thus Beauty presides over 
birth as Iate and Lady of Travail; and hence it is 
that when the pregnant approaches the beautiful 
it becomes not only gracious but so exhilarate, 
that it flows over with begetting and bringing forth ; 
though when it meets the ugly it coils itself close 
in a sullen dismay: rebuffed and repressed, it 
brings not forth, but goes in labour with the burden 
of its young. Therefore when a person is big and 
teeming-ripe he feels himself in a sore flutter for 

the beautiful, because its possessor can relieve him 


1 The argument requires the application of “ begetting ” 
and other such terms indifferently to either sex. 
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of his heavy pangs. For you are wrong, Socrates, 
in supposing that love is of the beautiful.’ 

“< What then is it ? ’ 

“ “It is of engendering and begetting upon the 
beautiful.’ 

“< Be it so, I said. 

“< To be sure it is, she went on; ‘and how of 
engendering ? Because this is something ever- 
existent and immortal in our mortal life. From 
what has been admitted, we needs must yearn for 
immortality no less than for good, since love loves 
good to be one’s own for ever. And hence it 
necessarily follows that love is of immortality.’ 

“ All this instruction did I get from her at various 
times when: she discoursed of love-matters; and 
one time she asked me, ‘What do you suppose, 
Socrates, to be the cause of this love and desire ? 
For you must have observed the strange state into 
which all the animals are thrown, whether going on 
earth or winging the air, when they desire to beget : 
they are all sick and amorously disposed, first to 
have union one with another, and next to find food 
for the new-born ; in whose behalf they are ready 
to fight hard battles, even the weakest against the 
strongest, and to sacrifice their lives; to be racked 
with starvation themselves if they can but nurture 
their young, and be put to any sort of shift. As 
for men,’ said she, ‘one might suppose they do 
these things on the promptings of reason; but 
what is the cause of this amorous condition in the 
animals? Can you tell me ? ’ 

‘Once more I replied that I did not know; so she 
proceeded : ‘ Howdo you design ever to become a master 
of love-matters, if you can form no notion of this ? ’ 
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“< Why, it is just for this, I tell you, Diotima—as 
I stated a moment ago—that I have come to see you, 
because I noted my need of an instructor. Come, 
tell me the cause of these effects as well as of the 
others that have relation to love-matters.’ 

“< Well then,’ she said, ‘if you believe that love 
is by nature bent on what we have repeatedly 
admitted, you may cease to wonder. For here, too, 
on the same principle as before, the mortal nature 
ever seeks, as best it can, to be immortal. In one 
way only can it succeed, and that is by genera- 
tion ; since so it can always leave behind it a new 
creature in place of the old. It is only for a while 
that each live thing can be described as alive and 
the same, as a man is said to be the same person 
from childhood until he is advanced in years: yet 
though he is called the same he does not at any 
time possess the same properties ; he is continually 
becoming a new person, and there are things also 
which he loses, as appears by his hair, his flesh, 
his bones, and his blood and body altogether. And 
observe that not only in his body but in his soul 
besides we find none of his manners or habits, his 
opinions, desires, pleasures, pains or fears, ever 
abiding the same in his particular self ; some things 
grow in him, while others perish. And here is a yet 
stranger fact: with regard’ to the possessions of 
knowledge, not merely do some of them grow and 
others perish in us, so that neither in what we know 
are we ever the same persons; but a like fate attends 
each single sort of knowledge. What we call 
conning implies that our knowledge is departing ; 
since forgetfulness is an egress of knowledge, while 
conning substitutes a fresh one in place of that 
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which departs, and so preserves our knowledge 
enough to make it seem the same. Every mortal 
thing is preserved in this way ; not by keeping it 
exactly the same for ever, like the divine, but by 
replacing what goes off or is antiquated with some- 
thing fresh, in the semblance of the original. 
Through this device, Socrates, a mortal thing 
partakes of immortality, both in its body and in all 
other respects ; by no other means can it be done. 
So do not wonder if everything naturally values its 
own offshoot ; since all are beset by this eagerness 
and this love with a view to immortality.’ 

“ On hearing this argument I wondered, and 
said: ‘ Really, can this in truth be so, most wise 
Diotima ?’ 

“ Whereat she, like our perfect professors, said : 
‘Be certain of it, Socrates; only glance at the 
ambition of the men around you, and you will have 
to wonder at the unreasonableness of what I have 
told you, unless you are careful to consider how 
singularly they are affected with the love of winning 
a name, and laying up fame immortal for all time 
to come.’ ! For this, even more than for their 
children, they are ready to run all risks, to expend 
money, perform any kind of task, and sacrifice 
their lives. Do you suppose, she asked, ‘ that 
Alcestis would have died for Admetus, or Achilles 
have sought death on the corpse of Patroclus, or 
your own Codrus? have welcomed it to save the 
kingdom of his children, if they had not expected to 

1 Diotima, like Agathon, breaks into verse of her own 
Composing. 

2 A legendary king of Athens who exposed his life 


‘because an oracle had said that the Dorian invaders would 
conquer if they did not slay the Athenian king. 
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win ‘a deathless memory for valour,’ which now 
we keep? Ofcourse not. I hold it is for immortal 
distinction and for such illustrious renown as this 
that they all do all they can, and so much the more 
in proportion to their excellence. They are in love 
with what is immortal. Now those who are teeming 
in body betake them rather to women, and are 
amorous on this wise: by getting children they 
acquire an immortality, a memorial, and a state of 
bliss, which in their imagining they “ for all succeed- 
ing time procure.” But pregnancy of soul—for 
there are persons, she declared, ‘who in their 
souls still more than in their bodies conceive those 
things which are proper for soul to conceive and 
bring forth ; and what are those things? Prudence, 
and virtue in general; and of these the begetters 
are all the poets and those craftsmen who are styled 
inventors. Now by far the highest and fairest part 
of prudence is that which concerns the regulation 
of cities and habitations ; it is called sobriety and 
justice. So when a man’s soul is so far divine that 
it is made pregnant with these from his youth, and 
on attaining manhood immediately desires to bring 
forth and beget, he too, I imagine, goes about 
seeking the beautiful object whereon he may do 
his begetting, since he will never beget upon the 
ugly. Hence it is the beautiful rather than the 
ugly bodies that he welcomes in his pregnancy, 
and if he chances also on a soul that is fair and 
noble and well-endowed, he gladly cherishes the 
two combined in one; and straightway in address- 
ing such a person he is resourceful in discoursing 
of virtue and of what should be the good man’s 
character and what his pursuits; and so he takes 
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in hand the other’s education. For I hold that 
by contact with the fair one and by consorting with 
him he bears and brings forth his long-felt conception, 
because in presence or absence he remembers his 
fair. Equally too with him he shares the nurturing 
of what is begotten, so that men in this condition 
enjoy a far fuller community with each other than 
that which comes with children, and a far surer 
friendship, since the children of their union are 
fairer and more deathless. Every one would choose 
to have got children such as these rather than the 
human sort—merely from turning a glance upon 
Homer and Hesiod and all the other good poets, 
and envying the fine offspring they leave behind 
to procure them a glory immortally renewed in the 
memory of men. Or only look,’ she said, ‘at the 
fine children whom Lycurgus! left behind him in Lace- 
daemon to deliver his country and—I may almost say 
—the whole of Greece; while Solon is highly esteemed 
among you for begetting his laws; and so are divers 
men in divers other regions, whether among the 
Greeks or among foreign peoples, for the number of 
goodly deeds shown forth in them, the manifold virtues 
they begot. In their name has many a shrine been 
reared because of their fine children; whereas for 
the human sort never any man obtained this honour. 

“Into these love-matters even you, Socrates, 
might haply be initiated; but I doubt if you could 
approach the rites and revelations to which these, 
for the properly instructed, are merely the avenue. 
However I will speak of them,’ she said, * and will 
not stint my best endeavours; only you on your 
part must try your best to follow. He who would 


1 The legendary creator of Spartan laws and customs. 
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proceed rightly in this business must not merely 
begin from his youth to encounter beautiful bodies. 
In the first place, indeed, if his conductor guides 
him aright, he must be in love with one particular 
body, and engender beautiful converse therein ; 
but next he must remark how the beauty attached 
to this or that body is cognate to that which is 
attached to any other, and that if he means to 
ensue beauty in form, it is gross folly not to regard 
as one and the same the beauty belonging to all; 
and so, having grasped this truth, he must make 
himself a lover of all beautiful bodies, and slacken 
the stress of his feeling for one by contemning it 
and counting it a trifle. But his next advance will 
be to set a higher value on the beauty of souls than 
on that of the body, so that however little the grace 
that may bloom in any likely soul it shall suffice 
him for loving and caring, and for bringing forth 
and soliciting such converse as will tend to the 
betterment of the young ; and that finally he may be 
constrained to contemplate the beautiful as appear- 
ing in our observances and our laws, and to behold 
it all bound together in kinship and so estimate the 
body's beauty as a slight affair. From observances 
he should be led on to the branches of knowledge, 
that there also he may behold a province of beauty, 
and by looking thus on beauty in the mass may 
escape from the mean, meticulous slavery of a single 
instance, where he must centre all his care, like a 
lackey, upon the beauty of a particular child or 
man or single observance; and turning rather 
towards the main ocean of the beautiful may by 
contemplation of this bring forth in all their splendour 
many fair fruits of discourse and meditation in a 
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plenteous crop of philosophy; until with the 
strength and increase there acquired he descries 
a certain single knowledge connected with a 
beauty which has yet to be told. And here, I 
pray you, said she, ‘ give me the very best of your 
attention. 

‘** When a man has been thus far tutored in the 
lore of love, passing from view to view of beautiful 
things, in the right and regular ascent, suddenly 
he will have revealed to him, as he draws to the close 
of his dealings in love, a wondrous vision, beautiful 
in its nature; and this, Socrates, is the final object 
of all those previous toils. First of all, it is ever- 
existent and neither comes to be nor perishes, 
neither waxes nor wanes; next, it is not beautiful 
in part and in part ugly, nor is it such at such a 
time and other at another, nor in one respect 
beautiful and in another ugly, nor so affected by 
position as to seem beautiful to some and ugly to 
others. Nor again will our initiate find the beautiful 
presented to him in the guise of a face or of hands 
or any other portion of the body, nor as a particular 
description or piece of knowledge, nor as existing 
somewhere in another substance, such as an animal 
or the earth or sky or any other thing; but existing 
ever in singularity of form independent by itself, 
while all the multitude of beautiful things partake 
of it in such wise that, though all of them are coming 
to be and perishing, it grows neither greater nor 
less, and is affected by nothing. So when a man by 
the right method of boy-loving ascends from these 
particulars and begins to descry that beauty, he is 
almost able to lay hold of the final secret. Such is 
the right approach or induction to love-matters. 
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Beginning from obvious beauties he must for the 
sake of that highest beauty be ever climbing aloft, as 
on the rungs of a ladder, from one to two, and from 
two to all beautiful bodies; from personal beauty he 
proceeds to beautiful observances, from observance 
to beautiful learning, and from learning at last to 
that particular study which is concerned with the 
beautiful itself and that alone; so that in the end 
he comes to know the very essence of beauty. In 
that state of life above all others, my dear Socrates,’ 
said the Mantinean woman, ‘a man finds it truly 
worth while to live, as he contemplates essential 
beauty. ‘This, when once beheld, will outshine your 
gold and your vesture, your beautiful boys and 
striplings, whose aspect now so astounds you and 
makes you and many another, at the sight and con- 
stant society of your darlings, ready to do without 
either food or drink if that were any way possible, 
and only gaze upon them and have their company. 
But tell me, what would happen if one of you had 
the fortune to look upon essential beauty entire, 
pure and unalloyed; not infected with the flesh and 
colour of humanity, and ever so much more of mortal 
trash? What if he could behold the divine beauty 
itself, in its unique form? Do you call it a pitiful 
life for a man to lead—looking that way, observing 
that vision by the proper means, and having it 
ever with him? Do but consider, she said, ‘ that 
there only will it befall him, as he sees the 
beautiful through that which makes it visible, to 
breed not illusions but true examples of virtue, 
since his contact is not with illusion but 
‘with truth. So when he has begotten a true 
virtue and has reared it up he is destined to win 
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the friendship of Heaven; he, above all men, is 
immortal.’ 

“ This, Phaedrus and you others, is what Diotima 
told me, and I am persuaded of it; in which 
persuasion I pursue my neighbours, to persuade 
them in turn that towards this acquisition the best 
helper that our human nature can hope to find is 
Love. Wherefore I tell you now that every man 
should honour Love, as I myself do honour all love- 
matters with especial devotion, and exhort all other 
men to do the same; both now and always do I 
glorify Love’s power and valour as far as I am able. 
So I ask you, Phaedrus, to be so good as to consider 
this account as a eulogy bestowed on Love, or else. 
to call it by any name that pleases your fancy.” 

After Socrates had thus spoken, there was 
applause from all the company except Aristophanes, 
who was beginning to remark on the allusion which 
Socrates’ speech had made to his own;! when 
suddenly there was a knocking at the outer door, 
which had a noisy sound like that of revellers, 
and they heard notes of a flute-girl. “Go and 
see to it,” said Agathon to the servants ; “ and if it 
be one of our intimates, invite him in: otherwise, 
say we are not drinking, but just about to retire.” 

A few moments after, they heard the voice of 
Alcibiades in the forecourt, very drunken and 
bawling loud, to know where Agathon was, and 
bidding them bring him to Agathon. So he was 
brought into the company by the flute-girl and 
some others of his people supporting him: he stood 
at the door, crowned with a bushy wreath of ivy 
and violets, and wearing a great array of ribands 
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on his head, “ Good evening, sirs,” he said; “ will 
you admit to your drinking a fellow very far gone 
in liquor, or shall we simply set a wreath on Agathon 
—which indeed is what we came for—and so away ? 
I tell you, sir, I was hindered from getting to you 
yesterday ; but now I am here with these ribands on 
my head, sa that I can pull them off mine and twine 
them about the head of the cleverest, the hand- 
somest, if [ may speak the—see, like this!! Ah, 
you would laugh at me because I am drunk? Well, 
for my part, laugh as you may, I am sure I am speak- 
ing the truth. Come, tell me straight out, am | 
to enter on the terms stated or not ? Will you take 
a cup with me or no? ” | 

At this they all boisterously acclaimed him, 
bidding him enter and take a seat, and Agathon 
also invited him. So he came along with the assist- 
ance of his people ; and while unwinding the ribands 
for his purpose of wreathing his friend he so held 
them before his eyes that he failed to notice Socrates, 
and actually took a seat next to Agathon, between 
Socrates and him: for Socrates had moved up 
when he caught sight of Alcibiades. So there he 
sat, and he saluted Agathon and began to twine 
his head. 

Then Agathon said to the servants, “ Take off 
Alcibiades’ shoes, so that he can recline here with 
us two.” 

< By all means,” said Alcibiades; “‘ but who is 
our third at table?” With that he turned about 
and saw Socrates, and the same moment leapt up 
and cried, “ Save us, what a surprise! Socrates 


~ 1 His drunken gesture interrupts what he means to say 
and resumes later,—'‘* If I may speak the truth.” 
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here! So it was to lie in wait for me again that you 
were sitting there—your old trick of turning up on 
a sudden where least I expected you! Well, what 
are you after now? Tell me, I say, why you took 
a seat here and not by Aristophanes or some one 
else who is absurd and means to be? Why did you 
intrigue to get a seat beside the handsomest person 
in the room ? ” 

Then Socrates said, “ Agathon, do your best to 
protect me, for I have found my love for this fellow 
no trifling affair. From the time when I fell in love 
with him I have not had a moment's liberty either 
to look upon or converse with a single handsome 
person, but the fellow flies into a spiteful jealousy 
which makes him treat me in a monstrous fashion, 
girding at me and hardly keeping his hands to himself. 
So take care that he does no mischief now: pray 
reconcile us ; or if he sets about using force, protect 
me, for I shudder with alarm at his amorous frenzy.” 

No,’ said Alcibiades; “ no reconcilement for you 
and me. I will have my revenge on you for this 
another time: for the present, Agathon, give me 
some of your ribands, that I may also deck this 
person's head, this astonishing head. He shall not 
reproach me with having made a garland for you 
and then, though he conquers every one in discourse 
—not once in a while, like you the other day, but 
always—bestowing none upon him.” So saying he 
took some of the ribands and, after decking the head 
of Socrates, resumed his seat. 

Reclining there, he proceeded: “Now then, 
gentlemen, you look sober: I cannot allow this ; 
you must drink, and fulfil our agreement. So I 
appoint as president of this bout, till you have 
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had a reasonable drink— myself. Agathon, let the 
boy bring me as large a goblet as you have. Ah 
well, do not trouble,” he said; “ boy, bring me that 
cooler there,’’—for he saw it would hold a good half- 
gallon and more. This he got filled to the brim, 
and after quaffing it off himself bade them fill up 
for Socrates, saying, “ Against Socrates, sirs, my 
crafty plan is as nought. However large the bumper 
you order him, he will quaf it all off and never get 
tipsy with it.” 

Socrates drank as soon as the boy had filled : but— 
“ What procedure is this, Alcibiades?” asked 
Eryximachus. “ Are we to have nothing to say 
or sing over the cup? Are we going to drink just 
like any thirsty folk ? ” 

To this Alcibiades answered : “ Ha, Eryximachus, 
‘ of noblest; soberest sire most noble son ° ; all hail !”’ 

‘* And the same to you,” said Eryximachus : “ but 
what are we to do? ” : 

‘Whatever you command, for we are bound to 
obey you: 


One learned leech is worth the multitude.? 


So prescribe what you please.” 

‘ Then listen,” said Eryximachus. “ We resolved, 
before your arrival, that each in order from left 
to right should make the finest speech he could 
upon Love, and glorify his name. Now all of us 
here have spoken ; so you, since you have made no 
speech and have drained the cup, must do your 
duty and speak. This done, you shall prescribe 
what you like for Socrates, and he for his neighbour 
on the right, and so on with the rest.” 


41 Homer, Ll. xi. 514. 
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“Very good, Eryximachus,’ said Alcibiades ; 
“ but to pit a drunken man against sober tongues 
is hardly fair. Besides, my gifted friend, you 
are surely not convinced by anything that Socrates 
has just told you? You must know the case is quite 
the contrary of what he was saying. It is he who, 
if I praise any god in his presence or any person 
other than himself, will not keep his hands off me.” 
Come, enough of this,” said Socrates. 

“ On the honour of a gentleman,” said Alcibiades, 
it is no use your protesting, for I could not praise 
anyone else in your presence.” 

“ Well, do that if you like,” said Eryximachus ; 

“ praise Socrates.” 

“You mean it?” said Alcibiades ; ; “you think 
I had better, Eryximachus? Am I to set upon 
the fellow and have my revenge before you 
all? ” 

“ Here,” said Socrates; “ what are you about, 
—-to make fun of me with your praises, or 
what? ” 

< I shall speak the truth; now, will you permit 
me ? 

~ Ah well, so long as it is the truth, I permit you 
and command you to speak.” 

“ You shall hear it this moment,” said Alcibiades ; 
“but there is something you must do. If I say 
anything that is false, have the goodness to take 
me up short and say that there I am lying; for I 
will not lie if I can help it. Still, you are not to 
be surprised if I tell my reminiscences at haphazard ; 
it is anything but easy for a man in my condition 
to give a fluent and regular enumeration of your 
oddities.” 
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Alcibiades’ praise of Socrates 


The way I shall take, gentlemen, in my praise 
of Socrates, is by similitudes. Probably he will 
think I do this for derision; but I choose my 
similitude for the sake of truth, not of ridicule. 
For I say he is likest to the Silenus-figures that sit 
in the statuaries’ shops; those, I mean, which our 
craftsmen make with pipes or flutes in their hands: 
when their two halves are pulled open, they are found 
to contain images of gods. And I further suggest 
that he resembles the satyr Marsyas. Now, as to 
your likeness, Socrates, to these in figure, I do not 
suppose even you yourself will dispute it; but I 
have next to tell you that you are like them in 
every other respect. You are a fleering fellow, eh? 
If you will not confess it, I have witnesses at hand. 
Are you not a piper? Why, yes, and a far more 
marvellous one than the satyr. His lips indeed had 
power to entrance mankind by means of instru- 
ments; a thing still possible to-day for anyone 
who can pipe his tunes: for the music of Olympus’s 
flute belonged, I may tell you, to Marysas his teacher. 
So that if anyone, whether a fine flute-player or 
paltry flute-girl, can but flute his tunes, they have no 
equal for exciting a ravishment, and will indicate 
by the divinity that is in them who are apt recipients 
of the deities and their sanctifications. You differ 
from him in one point only—that you produce the 
same effect with simple prose unaided by instru- 
ments. For example, when we hear any other 
person—quite an excellent orator, perhaps—pro- 
nouncing one of the usual discourses, no one, I 
venture to say, cares a jot; but so soon as we hear 
you, or your discourses in the mouth of another,— 
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though such person be ever so poor a speaker, and 
whether the hearer be a woman or a man or a 
youngster—we are all astounded and entranced. 
As for myself, gentlemen, were it not that I might 
appear to be absolutely tipsy, I would have affirmed 
on oath all the strange effects I personally have felt 
from his words, and still feel even now. For when I 
hear him I am worse than any wild fanatic; I find 
my heart leaping and my tears gushing forth at 
the sound of his speech, and I see great numbers of 
other people having the same experience. When I 
listened to Pericles and other skilled orators I 
thought them eloquent, but I never felt anything 
like this ; my spirit was not left in a tumult and had 
not to complain of my being in the condition of a 
common slave : whereas the influence of our Marsyas 
here has often thrown me into such a state that I 
thought my life not worth living on these terms. 
In all this, Socrates, there is nothing that you can 
call untrue. Even now I am still conscious that if I 
consented to lend him my ear, I could not resist 
him, but would have the same feeling again. For 
he compels me to admit that, sorely deficient as 
I am, I neglect myself while I attend to the 
affairs of Athens. So I withhold my ears perforce 
as from the Sirens, and make off as fast as I can, 
for fear I should go on sitting beside him till old age 
was upon me. And there is one experience I have 
in presence of this man alone, such as nobody would 
expect in me,—to be made to feel ashamed by 
anyone; he alone can make me feel it. For he 
brings home to me that I cannot disown the duty 
sof doing what he bids me, but that as soon as I 
turn from his company I fall a victim to the favours 
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of the crowd. So I take a runaway’s leave of him 
and flee away; when I see him again I think of 
those former admissions, and am ashamed. Often 
I could wish he had vanished from this world; yet 
again, should this befall, I am sure I should be more 
distressed than ever; so I cannot tell what to do 
with the fellow at all. 

‘Such then is the effect that our satyr can work upon 
me and many another with his piping; but let me 
tell you how like he is in other respects to the 
figures of my comparison, and what a wondrous 
power he wields. I assure you, not one of you 
knows him; well, I shall reveal him, now that I have 
begun. Observe how Socrates is amorously inclined 
to handsome persons; with these he is always 
busy and enraptured. Again, he is utterly stupid 
and ignorant, as he affects. Is not this like a Silenus ? 
Exactly. It is an outward casing he wears, similarly 
to the sculptured Silenus. But if you opened his 
inside, you cannot imagine how full he is, good cup- 
companions, of sobriety. I tell you, all the beauty 
a man may have is nothing to him; he despises 
it more than any of you can believe ; nor does wealth 
attract hiin, nor any sort of honour that is the envied 
prize of the crowd. All these possessions he counts 
as nothing worth, and all of us as nothing, I assure 
you; he spends his whole life in chaffing and making 
game of his fellow-men. Whether anyone else has 
caught him in a serious moment and opened him, 
and seen the images inside, I know not; but Í 
saw them one day, and thought them so divine 
and golden, so perfectly fair and wondrous, that I 
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simply had to do as Socrates bade me. And be- 
lieving he had a serious affection for my youthful 
bloom, I supposed I had here a godsend and a rare 
stroke of luck, thinking myself free at any time by 
gratifying his desires to hear all that our Socrates 
knew ; for I was enormously proud of my youthful 
charms. So with this design I dismissed the attendant 
whom till then I invariably brought to my meetings 
with Socrates, and I would go and meet him alone: I 
am to tell you the whole truth; you must all mark 
my words, and, Socrates, you shall refute me if I 
lie. Yes, gentlemen, I went and met him, and the 
two of us would be alone ; and I thought he would 
seize the chance of talking to me as a lover does to 
his dear one in private, and I was glad. But nothing of 
the sort occurred at all: he would merely converse with 
me in his ‘usual manner, and when he had spent the 
day with me he would leave me and go his way. After 
that I proposed he should go with me to the trainer's, 
and Í trained with him, expecting to gain my point 
there. So he trained and wrestled with me many a 
time when no one was there. The same story! I 
got no further with the affair. Then, as I made no 
progress that way, I resolved to charge full tilt at 
the man, and not to throw up the contest once I 
had entered upon it: I felt I must clear up the 
situation. Accordingly I invited him to dine with 
me, for all the world like a lover scheming to ensnare 
his favourite. Even this he was backward to accept ; 
however, he was eventually persuaded. The 
first time he came, he wanted to leave as soon 
as he had dined. On that occasion I was ashamed 
and let him go. The second time I devised a scheme: 
when we had dined I went on talking with him far 
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into the night, and when he wanted to go I made 
a pretext of the lateness of the hour and constrained 
him to stay. So he sought repose on the couch 
next to me, on which he had been sitting at dinner, 
and no one was sleeping in the room but ourselves. 

« Now up to this point my tale could fairly be told 
to anybody ; but from here onwards I would not 
have continued in your hearing were it not, in the 
first place, that wine, as the saying goes, whether 
you couple ‘ children ’ with it or no, is * truthful’ ; 1 
and in the second, I consider it dishonest, when I 
have started on the praise of Socrates, to hide 
his deed of lofty disdain. Besides, I share the 
plight of the man who was bitten by the snake: 
you know it is related of one in such a plight that he 
refused to describe his sensations to any but persons 
who had been bitten themselves, since they alone 
would understand him and stand up for him if he 
should give way to wild words and actions in his 
agony. Now I have been bitten by a more painful 
creature, in the most painful way that one can be 
bitten: in my heart, or my soul, or whatever one 
is to call it, I am stricken and stung by his philo- 
sophic discourses, which adhere more fiercely than 
any adder when once they lay hold of a young 
and not ungifted soul, and force it to do or say 
whatever they will; I have only to look around me, 
and there is a Phaedrus, an Agathon, an Eryxi- 
machus, a Pausanias, an Aristodemus, and an 
Aristophanes—I need not mention Socrates himself 
—and all the rest of them; every one of you has 
had his share of philosophic frenzy and transport, 
so all of you shall hear. You shall stand up alike 
for what then was done and for what now is spoken. 
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But the domestics, and all else profane and clownish, 
must clap the heaviest of doors upon their ears. 

Well, gentlemen, when the lamp had been put 
out and the servants had withdrawn, I determined 
not to mince matters with him, but to speak out 
freely what I intended. So I shook him and said, 
‘Socrates, are you asleep ? ’ 

“< Why, no,’ he replied. 

““ Let me tell you what I have decided.’ 

“< What is the matter ? ’ he asked. - 

“< I consider, I replied, ‘that you are the only 
worthy lover I have had, and it looks to me as if 
you were shy of mentioning it to me. My position 
is this: I count it sheer folly not to gratify you in 
this as in any other need you may have of either 
my property or that of my friends. To me nothing 
is more important than the attainment of the highest 
possible excellence, and in this aim I believe I can 
find no abler ally than you. So I should feel a far 
worse shame before sensible people for not gratifying 
such a friend than I should before the senseless 
multitude for gratifying him.’ 

“ When he heard this, he put on that innocent 
air which habit has made so characteristic of him, 
and remarked: ‘My dear Alcibiades, I daresay 
you are not really a dolt, if what you say of me is 
the actual truth, and there is a certain power in me 
that could help you to be better; for then what 
a stupendous beauty you must see in me, vastly 
superior to your comeliness! And if on espying 
this you are trying for a mutual exchange of beauty 
for beauty, it is no slight advantage you are counting 
on—you are trying to get genuine in return for 
reputed beauties, and in fact are designing to fetch 
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off the old bargain of gold for bronze.1 But be more 
wary, my gifted friend: you may be deceived 
and I may be worthless. Remember, the intellectual 
sight begins to be keen when the visual is entering 
on its wane; but you are a long way yet from that 
time.’ 

“ To this I answered: ‘ You have heard what I 
had to say; not a word differed from the feeling 
in my mind: it is for you now to consider what you 
judge to be best for you and me.’ 

s Ah, there you speak to some purpose, he 
said: ‘for in the days that are to come we shall 
consider and do what appears to be best for the 
two of us in this and our other affairs.’ 

“Well, after I had exchanged these words with him 
and, as it were, let fly my shafts, I fancied he felt the 
wound : so up I got, and without suffering the man 
to say a word more I wrapped my own coat about 
him—it was winter-time; drew myself under his 
cloak, so; wound my arms about this truly spiritual 
and miraculous creature; and lay thus all the 
night long. Here too, Socrates, you are unable to 
give me the lie. When I had done all this, he showed 
such superiority and contempt, laughing my youthful 
charms to scorn, aud flouting the very thing on 
which I prided myself, gentlemen of the Jury—for 
you are here to try Socrates for his lofty disdain: 
you may be sure, by gods—and goddesses—that 
when I arose I had in no more particular sense 
slept a night with Socrates than if it had been with 
my father or my elder brother. 

“ After that, you can imagine what a state of 


1 Homer, Jl; vi. 236 — Glaucus foolishly exchanging his 
golden armour for the bronze armour of Diomedes. 
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mind I was in, feeling myself affronted, yet marvelling 
at the sobriety and integrity of his nature: for I 
had lighted on a man such as I never would have 
dreamt of meeting—so sensible and so resolute. 
Hence I could find neither a reason for being angry 
and depriving myself of his society nor a ready 
means of enticing him. For I was well aware that 
he was far more proof against money on every side 
than Ajax against a spear;! and in what I thought 
was my sole means of catching him he had eluded 
me. So I was at a loss, and wandered about in 
the most abject thraldom to this man that ever 
was known. Now all this, you know, had already 
happened to me when we later went on a campaign 
together to Potidaea ;* and there we were messmates. 
Well, first of all, he surpassed not me only but every 
one else in bearing hardships ; whenever we were cut 
off in some place and were compelled, as often in 
campaigns, to go without food, the rest of us were 
nowhere in point of endurance. Then again, when 
we had plenty of good cheer, he alone could enjoy it 
to the full, and though unwilling to drink, when once 
overruled he used to beat us all; and, most surprising 
of all, no man has ever yet seen Socrates drunk. 
Of this power I expect we shall have a good test 
inamoment. But it was in his endurance of winter 
—in those parts the winters are awful—that I 
remember, among his many marvellous feats, how 
once there came a frost about as awful as can 
be: we all preferred not to stir abroad, or if any 
of us did, we wrapped ourselves up with prodigious 


1 Referring to the sevenfold shield of Ajax: cf. Pindar, 
Isth. v. 45; Soph. Aj. 576. 
3 432 B.C. 
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care, and after putting on our shoes we muffled up 
our feet with felt and little fleeces. But he walked 
out in that weather, clad in just such a coat as he 
was always wont to wear, and he made his way 
more easily over the ice unshod than the rest of us 
did in our shoes. The soldiers looked askance at 
him, thinking that he despised them. 

‘So much for that: ‘ but next, the valiant deed 
our strong-souled hero dared’ 1 on service there one 
day, is well worth hearing. Immersed in some 
problem at dawn, he stood in the same spot consider- 
ing it; and when he found it a tough one, he would 
not give it up but stood there trying. The time 
drew on to midday, and the men began to notice 
him, and said to one another in wonder: ‘ Socrates 
has been standing there in a study ever since 
dawn!’ The end of it was that in the evening some 
of the Ionians after they had supped—this time 
it was summer—brought out, their mattresses and 
rugs and took their sleep in the cool; thus they 
waited to see if he would go on standing all night 
too. He stood till dawn came and the sun rose; 
then walked away, after offering a prayer to the 
Sun. 

“ Then, if you care to hear of him in battle— 
for there also he must have his due—on the day of 
the fight in which I gained my prize for valour from 
our commanders, it was he, out of the whole army, 
who saved my life: I was wounded, and he would 
not forsake me, but helped me to save both my 
armour and myself. I lost no time, Socrates, in 
urging the generals to award the prize for valour 
_to you; and here | think you will neither rebuke 


1 Homer, Od. iv. 242. 
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me nor give me the lie. For when the generals, 
out of regard for my consequence, were inclined to 
award the prize to me, you outdid them in urging that 
I should have it rather than you. And further let me 
tell you, gentlemen, what a notable figure he made 
when the army was retiring in flight from Delium!: 
I happened to be there on horseback, while he 
marched under arms. The troops were in utter 
disorder, and he was retreating along with Laches, 
when I chanced to come up with them and, as soon 
as I saw them, passed them the word to have no 
fear, saying I would not abandon them. Here, 
indeed, I had an even finer view of Socrates than 
at Potidaea—for personally I had less reason for 
alarm, as I was mounted; and I noticed, first, how 
far he outdid Laches in collectedness, and next I 
felt—to use a phrase of yours, Aristophanes—how 
there he stepped along, as his wont is in our streets, 
‘ strutting like a proud marsh-goose, with ever a side- 
long glance, ? turning a calm sidelong look on friend 
and foe alike, and convincing anyone even from afar 
that whoever cares to touch this person will find 
he can put up a stout enough defence. The result 
was that both he and his comrade got away un- 
scathed: for, as a rule, people will not lay a finger 
on those who show this disposition in war; it is 
men flying in headlong rout that they pursue. 

s There are many more quite wonderful things that 
one could find to praise in Socrates: but although 
there would probably be as much to say about any 
other one of his habits, I select his unlikeness 
to anybody else, whether in the ancient or in the 


1 The Athenians were defeated by the Thebans, 424 B.C. 3 
cf. Thuc. iv. 76 foll. 2 Aristoph. Clouds, 362. 
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modern world, as calling for our greatest wonder. 
You may take the character of Achilles and see his 
parallel in Brasidas or others; you may couple 
Nestor, Antenor, or others I might mention, with 
Pericles; and in the same order you may liken 
most great men; but with the odd qualities of 
this person, both in himself and in his conversation, 
you would not come anywhere near finding a com- 
parison if you searched either among men of our 
day or among those of the past, unless perhaps you 
borrowed my words and matched him, not with 
any human being, but with the Silenuses and satyrs, 
in his person and his speech. 

“ For there is a point I omitted when I began— 
how his talk most of all resembles the Silenuses that 
are made to open. If you chose to listen to Socrates’ 
discourses you would feel them at first to be quite 
ridiculous; on the outside they are clothed with 
such absurd words and phrases—all, of course, the 
hide of a mocking satyr. His talk is of pack-asses, 
smiths, cobblers, and tanners, and he seems always 
to be using the same terms for the same things ; 
so that anyone inexpert and thoughtless might 
laugh his speeches to scorn. But when these are 
opened, and you obtain a fresh view of them by 
getting inside, first of all you will discover that they 
are the only speeches which have any sense in them ; 
and secondly, that none are so divine, so rich in 
images of virtue, so largely—nay, so completely— 
intent on all things proper for the study of such as 
would attain both grace and worth. 

“ This, gentlemen, is the praise I give to Socrates : 
. at the same time, I have seasoned it with a little 
fault-finding, and have told you his rude behaviour 
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towards me. However, I am not the only person 
he has treated thus: there are Charmides, son of 
Glaucon, Euthydemus, son of Diocles, and any 
number of others who have found his way of loving 
so deceitful that he might rather be their favourite 
than their lover. I tell you this, Agathon, to save 
you from his deceit, that by laying our sad experiences 
to heart you may be on your guard and escape 
learning by your own pain, like the loon in the 
adage.” ! 

When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was 
some laughter at his frankness, which showed him 
still amorously inclined to Socrates; who then 
remarked: “I believe you are sober, Alcibiades ; 
else you would never have enfolded yourself so 
charmingly all about, trying to screen from sight 
your object in all this talk, nor would have put it 
in as a mere incident at the end. The true object of 
all you have said was to stir up a quarrel between me 
and Agathon: for you think you must keep me as 
your undivided lover, and Agathon as the undivided 
object of your love. But now you are detected : your 
Satyric or Silenic play-scene is all shown up. Dear 
Agathon, do not let his plot succeed, but take 
measures to prevent anyone from setting you and 
me at odds.” 

To which Agathon replied: “ Do you know, 
Socrates, I fancy you have hit on the truth. Besides, 
I take his sitting down between us two as an obvious 
attempt to draw us apart. See, he shall not gain 
his point: I will come and sit by your side.” 


! Homer, Jl. xvii. 33 peyfév é re vis čyvw, “* fools 
>~ get their lesson from the deed done.” 
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"“ By all means,” said Socrates; ‘‘ here is a place 
for you beyond me,” 

“ Good God !”’ said Alcibiades, “ here’s the fellow 
at me again. He has set his heart on having the 
better of me every way. But at least, you surprising 
person, do allow Agathon to sit between us.” 

“ That cannot be,’ said Socrates: “ you have 
praised me, and so it behoves me to praise my 
neighbour on the right.1 Thus if Agathon sits 
beyond you, he must surely be praising me again, 
before receiving his due praises from me. So let 
him be, my good soul, and do not grudge the lad 
those praises of mine: for I am most eager ta 
pronounce his eulogy.” 

“ Ha, ha! Alcibiades,” said Agathon ; ‘ there can 
be no question of my staying here: I shall jump up 
and change at once, if that will make Socrates praise 
me.” . 

“ There you are,” said Alcibiades ; “ just as usual: 
when Socrates is present, nobody else has a chance 
with the handsome ones. You see how resourceful 
he was in devising a plausible reason why our young 
friend should sit beside him.” 

So Agathon was getting up in order to seat himself 
by Socrates, when suddenly a great crowd of revellers 
arrived at the door, which they found just opened 
for some one who was going out. They marched 
straight into the party and seated themselves: the 
whole place was in an uproar and, losing all order, 
they were forced to drink a vast amount of wine. 
Then, as Aristodemus related, Eryximachus, Phaedrus, 
and some others took their leave and departed ; 


+ At § 214c it was only agreed that each should impose 
what topic he pleased upon his neighbour. 
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while he himself fell asleep, and slumbered a great 
while, for the nights were long. He awoke towards 
dawn, as the cocks were crowing; and immedi- 
ately he saw that all the company were either 
sleeping or gone, except Agathon, Aristophanes, 
and Socrates, who alone remained awake and were 
drinking out of a large vessel, from left to right ; 
and Socrates was arguing with them. As to most 
of the talk, Aristodemus had no recollection, for he 
had missed the beginning and was also rather 
drowsy ; but the substance of it was, he said, that 
Socrates was driving them to the admission that the 
same man could have the knowledge required for 
writing comedy and tragedy—that the fully skilled 
tragedian could be a comedian as well. While 
they were being driven to this, and were but feebly 
following it, they began to nod; first Aristophanes 
dropped into a slumber, and then, as day began to 
dawn, Agathon also. When Socrates had seen them 
comfortable, he rose and went away,—followed in 
the usual manner by my friend; on arriving at the 
Lyceum, he washed himself, and then spent the 
rest of the day in his ordinary fashion ; and so, when 
the day was done, he went home for the evening 
and reposed. 
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THE LOVERS 
[or ON PHILOSOPHY : ETHICAL] 


I ENTERED the grammar school of the teacher 
Dionysius, and saw there the young men who are 
accounted the most comely in form and of distin- 
guished family, and their lovers. Now it chanced 
that two of the young people were disputing, but 
about what, I did not clearly overhear : it appeared, 
however, that they were disputing either about 
Anaxagoras! or about Oenopides*; at any rate, 
they appeared to be drawing circles, and they were 
imitating certain inclinations è with their arms, bend- 
ing to it and taking it most earnestly. Then I—- 
for I was sitting beside the lover of one of the pair— 
nudged him with my elbow and asked him what on 
earth the two youngsters were so earnest about, and 
I said: Is it then something great and fine, in which 
they are so earnestly immersed ? 

Great and fine, indeed! he replied: why, these 
fellows are prating about the heavenly bodies, and 
babbling philosophy. 

Then I, surprised at his answer, said : Young man, 


2 A philosopher of Chios, distinguished as a geometer and 
astronomer. 
3 i.e. the slopes of the contours of the earth, and of the 


apparent course of the sun (ecliptic). 
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do you consider philosophizing to be 
Else, why do you speak so sharply ? 

Then the other youth—for he chanced to be sitting 
near him, as his rival in love—when he heard my 
question and his rival’s answer, said: You do your- 
self no good, Socrates, by pressing this fellow with a 
further question, as to whether he considers philoso- 
phizing to be shameful. Do you not know that he 
has spent the whole of his life in practising the neck- 
hold, and stuffing himself, and sleeping? So why 
did you suppose he would make any other reply than 
that philosophy is shameful ? 

Now this one of the two lovers had spent his time 
on humane studies,! whereas the other, whom he was 
abusing, had spent his on athletics. So I decided 
that I had best relinquish the other, whom I had 
been questioning, since he did not even himself set 
up to be experienced in words, but only in deeds ; 
and that I should interrogate the one who set up to 
be wiser, in order that so far as I was able I might 
get some benefit from him. I said therefore: I 
addressed my question to both in common; but if 
you think you could answer more creditably than he, 
I put the same question to you as I did to him: do 
you consider philosophizing to be honourable or not? 

Then the two striplings, overhearing us speak 
somewhat like this, were silent, and ceasing from 
their own contention they became listeners to ours. 
What their lovers’ sensations were, I do not know, 
but I myself, at any rate, was staggered ; for every 
time I am staggered by handsome young people. 
It seemed to me, however, that my young friend too 


shameful ? 


1 Literally, “ on music,” which with the Greeks included 
poetry and general literature as well as music. 
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was in as great a flutter as myself; but nevertheless 
he answered me in a most ambitious spirit: Why, of 
course, Socrates, he said, if I should ever consider 
philosophizing to be shameful, I should not account 
myself so much as a man, nor anyone else either who 
was disposed to think so. Here he pointed to his 
rival lover, and spoke with a loud voice, in order that 
his favourite might hear every word. 

Then I remarked : So philosophizing seems to you 
to be honourable ? 

Quite so, he said. 

Well now, I said ; does it seem to you possible to 
know whether anything is honourable or shameful 
without knowing what it is fundamentally ? 

No, he said. 
ma do you know, I went on, what philosophizing 
is 1 

Certainly I do, said he. 

Then what is it? I asked. 

Why, just what Solon called it; you know it was 
Solon who said : 


And ever, as I older grow, I learn yet more and more ;— 


and I agree with him that a man who intends to 
philosophize should in this way be ever learning 
something or other, whether he be younger or older, 
in order that he may learn as many things as possible 
in his life. Now at first I felt there was something 
in his reply, but then, on second thoughts, I asked 
him whether he considered philosophy to be much 
learning. 

To which he answered : Certainly. 

And do you consider philosophy to be merely 
honourable, I asked, or good as well ? 

Good as well, he said : very much so. 
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Then do you observe this as peculiar to Philosophy, 
or do you find it similarly in everything else? For 
example, do you consider the love of athletics to be 
= merely honourable, but good as well, or do you 
not! 

Whereupon he, most slily, gave a double answer : 
To him my statement must be “ neither ” ; but to 
you, Socrates, I acknowledge it to be both honour- 
able and good : for I consider this the right view. 

Then I asked him: Well now, in athletics, do you 
consider that much exercise is love of athletics ? 

To which he replied : Certainly, just as in philo- 
sophizing I consider much learning to be philosophy. 

Then I said: And do you then consider that the 
lovers of athletics desire anything else than that 
which will cause them to be in good bodily condition ? 

Only that, he replied. 

And does much exercise, I asked, cause them to 
be in good bodily condition ? 

Yes, for how, he replied, could one be in good 
bodily condition through little exercise ? 

Here I felt it was time to stir up the lover of 
athletics, in order that he might give me the support 
of his athletic experience; so I proceeded to ask 
him: And you then, pray, why are you silent, 
excellent sir, while your friend here is speaking 
thus? Do you agree that men are in good bodily 
condition through much exercise, or is it rather 
through moderate exercise ? 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I thought even a pig 
—as the saying is—would have known that moderate 
exercise causes them to be in good bodily condition, 
so why should not a fellow who is sleepless and 
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unfed, with unchafed neck ang slender, care-worn 
frame! And when he had said this the boys were 
delighted and laughed their approval, while the 
other lover blushed. 

Then I said to him: Well, do you now concede 
that it is neither much, nor little, but moderate 
exercise that causes men to be in good bodily con- 
dition? Or do you bid defiance to the two of us 
on this point ? 

To which he answered : Against him I should be 
only too glad to fight it out, and I am certain I 
should prove able to support the theory I have put 
forward, even had I put forward a weaker one; 
for he is naught. But with you I do not aim at 
winning an unscrupulous Success ; and so I admit 
that not a great but a moderate amount of athletics 
causes good condition in men. 

And what of food? Moderate or much? I asked. 

The same applied to food, he admitted. 

Then I went on and sought to compel him also to 
admit that everything else connected with the body 
when most beneficial, was the moderate thing, not 
the much or the little ; and he admitted that it was 
the moderate thing. 

And now, I said, as regards the soul ; are moderate 
or immoderate things beneficial, as adjuncts of it ? 

Moderate things, he replied. 

And are studies among the adjuncts of the soul ? 

He admitted they were. 

So among these also it is the moderate that are 
beneficial, and not the much? 

He agreed. 
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Then whom should we be justified in asking what 
sort of exercise or food is moderate for the body ? 

The three of us agreed that it must be a doctor 
or a trainer. 

And whom should we ask about the moderate 
measure in the sowing of seed ? 

In that matter, we agreed, it must be a farmer. 

And whom should we be justified in asking as to 
the moderate degree and kind, in regard to the 
sowing and planting of studies in the soul ? 

At this point we all began to be full of perplexity ; 
then I, mocking at them, asked: Do you mind, 
since we are in perplexity, if we ask these boys here? 
Or perhaps we are ashamed, as Homer! said the 
suitors were, and do not think it fit there should 
be someone else who will string the bow? 

Then, as it seemed to me that they were losing 
their zeal for the argument, I tried to pursue the 
inquiry in another way, and said: But what, as 
nearly as we can guess, are the kinds of learning 
which the philosopher should learn, since he is not 
to learn all things or many things ? 

At this the wiser one interjected: The finest and 
most suitable kinds of learning are those which will 
bring him the most reputation for philosophy ; and 
he will get most reputation if he appears well versed 
in all the arts, or if not in all, in as many of them, 
and those the most considerable, as he can, by 
learning so much of them as befits a free man to 
learn, that is, what belongs to the understanding 
rather than the handiwork of each. 


ashamed, after they have failed to string the great bow of 
Odysseus, to let its owner, disguised as a beggar, try his 
strength on it, and perhaps succeed. 
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Well now, do you mean, I asked, in the same way 
as in carpentry? For there, you know, you can 
buy a carpenter for five or six minae,! but a first- 
rate architect cannot be got for even ten thousand 
drachmae ; few such, indeed, could be found through- 
out the whole of Greece. Is it something of this 
sort that you mean? When he heard me say this, 
he admitted that something like this was what he 
himself meant. 

I next asked him if it was not impossible for the 
same person to learn in this way merely two of the 
arts, not to speak of many or the principal ones; to 
which he replied: Do not conceive me, Socrates, 
to be stating that the philosopher must have accurate 
knowledge of each of the arts, like the actual adept in 
any of them ; I mean only so far as may be expected 
of a free and educated man: that is, he should 
be able to follow the explanations of the craftsman 
more readily than the rest of the company, and to 
contribute an opinion of his own which will make 
him appear the cleverest and most accomplished of 
the company who may at any time be present at 
some verbal or practical exposition of the arts. 

Then, as I was still unsettled in my mind as to 
the drift of his words, I asked him: Do I quite 
grasp the sort of man whom you mean by the 
philosopher ? For you seem to me to mean someone 
like the all-round athletes? in contest with the 
runners or the wrestlers: the former yield, you 
know, to the latter in their particular exercises, and 
are their inferiors in these, but are superior to the 
usual sort of athletes and beat them. I daresay it 
may be something of this sort that you would suggest 
as the effect produced by philosophy on those who 
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make it their pursuit : they yield to those who are 
first-rate in an understanding of the arts, but in 
taking the second place they surpass the rest; and 
in this way the man who has studied philosophy 
comes just next to the top in everything. That is 
the kind of person whom you appear to me to 
indicate. | 

You are quite right, it seems to me, Socrates, he 
said, in your conception of the philosopher’s position, 
with your comparison of him to the all-round athlete. 
For it is precisely his nature not to be enslaved to 
any business, or to work out anything exactly, so as 
to let his application to that one matter make him 
deficient in the rest, as the craftsmen do, but to have 
a moderate contact with all of them. 

Well, after this answer I was eager to know clearly 
what he meant, so I inquired of him whether he 
conceived of good men as useful or useless. 

Useful, I should say, Socrates, he replied. 

Then if good men are useful, are wicked men 
useless ? 

He agreed that they were. 

Again, do you consider that philosophers are useful 
persons or not? 

He agreed that they were useful; nay, more, that 
he considered they were most useful. 

Come now, let us make out, if what you say is true, 
where these second-best men are also useful to us: 
for clearly the philosopher is inferior to any particular 
adept in the arts. 

He agreed. 


Well now, I went on, if you yourself, or one of your 
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friends for whom you fee] great concern, should have 
fallen sick, would you fetch that second-best man 
into the house with a view to obtaining health, or 
would you summon the doctor ? 

For my part, I should have both, he replied. 

Please do not say “ both,” J said, but which of the 
two you would prefer and also summon first. 

No one, he replied, would make any question butthat 
the doctorshould be preferredandalso summoned first. 

And again, if you were in a ship that was making 
rough weather, to which would you rather entrust 
yourself and yours, the pilot or the philosopher ? 

I should choose the pilot. 

And so it will be in everything else: so long as 
a is some craftsman, the philosopher is not use- 
ful? 

Apparently, he replied. 

So now we find that the philosopher is a useless 
person? For I suppose we always have craftsmen ; 
and we have agreed that good men are useful, and 
bad ones useless. 

He was obliged to agree to this. 

Then what follows? Am I to ask you, or will it 
be too ill-mannered ? 

Ask whatever you please. 

Well, my aim, I said, is merely to recall our agree- 
ments upon what has been stated. The matter 
stands somewhat like this. We agreed that philo- 
sophy is an honourable thing, and that philosophers 
are good ; and that good men are useful, and wicked 
men useless: but then again we agreed that philo- 
sophers, so long as we have craftsmen, are useless, 
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and that we always do have craftsmen. 
this been agreed ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied. 

Then we agreed, it seems, by your account—if 
philosophizing means having knowledge of the arts 
in the way you describe—that philosophers are wicked 
and useless so long as there are arts among mankind. 
But I expect they are not go really, my friend, and 
that philosophizing is not just having a concernment 
in the arts or spending one’s life in meddlesome 
stooping and prying and accumulation of learning, 
but something else ; because I imagined that this life 
was actually a disgrace, and that people who con- 
cerned themselves with the arts were called sordid 1 
But we shall know more definitely whether this 
statement of mine is true, if you will answer me 
this : What men know how to punish horses rightly ? 
Is it those who make them into the best horses, or 
some other men? 

Those who make them into the best horses. 

Or again, is it not the men who know how to make 
dogs into the best dogs that know also how to 
punish them rightly ? 

Yes. 

Then it is the same art that makes them into the 
best dogs and punishes them rightly ? 

It appears so to me, he replied. 

Again, is the art that makes them into the best 
ones and punishes them rightly the same as that which 
knows the good and the bad ones, or is it some other? 

The same, he said. 

Then in the case of men also will you be prepared 


Has not all 


labour was the business of slaves and persons who were 
unfit for military and political life. 
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to agree that the art which makes them into the best 
men is that which punishes them rightly and dis- 
tinguishes the good and the bad ones ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And that which does this to one, does it also to 
many, and that which does it to many, does it also 
to one? 

Yes. 

And so it is also with horses and everything else ? 

I agree. 

Then what is the knowledge which rightly punishes 
the licentious and law-breaking people in our cities ? 
Is it not judicature ? 

Yes. 

And is it any other art than this that you call 
justice ? 

No, only this. 

And that whereby they punish rightly is that 
=a they know the good and bad people? 

t is. 

And whoever knows one will know many also? 

Yes.. 

And whoever does not know many will not know 
one? 

I agree. 

Then if one were a horse, and did not know the 
good and wicked horses, would one. not know which 
sort one was oneself ? 

I think not. 

And if one were an ox and did not know the wicked 
and good oxen, would one not know which sort one 
was oneself ? 

That is so, he said. 

And so it would be, if one were a dog ? 
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Well now, when one is a man, and does not know 
the good and bad men, one surely cannot know 
whether one is good or wicked oneself, since one is a 
man also oneself ? 

He granted this. 

And is ` not knowing oneself ” being temperate, 
or not being temperate ? 

Not being temperate. 

So “ knowing oneself ” is being temperate ? 

I agree, he said. 

So this is the message, it seems, of the Delphic 
inscription—that one is to practise temperance and 
justice. 

It seems so. 

And it is by this same art that we know also how 
to punish rightly ? 

Yes. 

Then that whereby we know how to punish rightly 
is justice, and that whereby we know how to dis- 
tinguish our own and others’ quality is temperance ? 

It seems so, he said. 

Then justice and temperance are the same thing ? 

Apparently. 

And further, it is thus, you know, that cities are 
well ordered—when the wrongdoers pay the penalty. 

That is true, he said. 

Hence this is also statecraft. 

He concurred. 

Again, when one man governs a city rightly, is he 
not called a despot and king ? 


1 Cf. Charmides (Introduction and 164) for the connexion 
in thought and language between temperance and self- 
knowledge. 
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I agree. 

And he governs by a kingly and despotic art ? 

That is so. 

And these arts are the same as the former ? 

Apparently. 

Again, when a man singly governs a house aright, 
what is he called? Is he not a house-manager and 
master ? 

Yes. 

Then would he also govern his house well by 
justice, or by some other art? 

By justice. 

Hence they are all the same, it seems,—king, 
despot, statesman, house-manager, master, and the 
temperate man and the just man; and it is all one 
art,—the kingly, the despotic, the statesman’s, the 
master’s, the house-manager’s, and justice and 
temperance. 

It is so, apparently, he said. 

Then, if it is disgraceful in the philosopher to be 
unable, when a doctor speaks about the sick, either 
to follow his remarks or to contribute anything of 
his own to what is being said or done, and to be in 
the same case when any other of the craftsmen speaks, 
is it not disgraceful that he should be unable, when 
it is a Judge or a king or some other of the persons 
whom we have just instanced, either to follow their 
words or contribute anything to their business ? 

It must indeed be disgraceful, Socrates, to have 
nothing to contribute to subjects of such great 
importance ! 

Are we then to say, I asked, that in these matters 
also he is to be an all-round athlete, a second-rate 
man, taking the second place in all the subjects of 
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this art—he, the philosopher—and is to be useless 
so long as there is one of these persons; or that, 
first of all, he is to entrust his own house to nobody 
else and is not to take the second place in it, but is 
himself to Judge and punish rightly, if his house is to 
be well managed ? 

He granted me that it must be so. 

Secondly, I presume, whether his friends entrust 
him with an arbitration, or the state charges him to 
determine or judge any matter, it is disgraceful for 
him, my good friend, in such cases, to be found in 
the second or third place, and not to lead ? 

I agree. 

Hence we see, my excellent sir, that philosophizing 
is very far from being much learning and that affair 
of busying oneself with the arts. 

On my saying this the cultivated youth was silent, 
feeling ashamed for what he had said before, while 
the unlearned one said it was as I stated; and the 
rest of the company praised the argument. 
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soc. Really I am greatly indebted to you, Theo- 
dorus, for my acquaintance with Theaetetus and with 
the Stranger, too. 

THEO. Presently, Socrates, you will be three times 
as much indebted, when they have worked out the 
statesman and the philosopher for you. 

soc. Indeed! My dear Theodorus, can I believe 
my ears? Were those really the words of the great 
calculator and geometrician ? 

THEO. Why, what do you mean, Socrates? 

soc. When you rated sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher at the same value, though they are 
farther apart in worth than your mathematical 
proportion can express. 

THEO. By Ammon, our special divinity,! that is a 
good hit, Socrates; evidently you haven't forgotten 


1 Theodorus was from Cyrene, not far from the oasis of 
Ammon. 
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your mathematics, and you are quite right in finding 
fault with my bad arithmetic LC will get even with 
you at some other time; but now, Stranger, I turn 
to you. Do not grow tired of being kind to us, but 
go on and tell us about the statesman or the 
philosopher, whichever you prefer to take first. 

str. That is the thing to do, Theodorus, since we 
have once begun, and we must not stop until we 
have finished with them. But what shall I do about 
Theaetetus here? 

THEO. In what respect? 

str. Shall we give him a rest and take his school- 
mate here, the young Socrates, in his place? What 
is your advice ? 

THEO. Make the change as you suggest. They 
are young, and if they have a chance to rest by turns, 
they will bear any labour better. 

soc. And besides, Stranger, it seems to me that 
they are both related to me after a fashion ; one of 
them anyhow, as you say, looks like me in his cast of 
countenance, and the other has the same name and 
appellation, which implies some sort of kinship. Of 
course we ought always to be eager to get acquainted 
with our relatives by debating with them. Now I 
myself had an argument with Theaetetus yesterday 
and have been listening to his answers just now, but 
I do not know Socrates in either way and must 
examine him, too. But let him reply to you now; 
my turn will come by and by. 

str. Very well; Socrates, do you hear what 
Socrates says ? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And do you agree? 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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str. There seems to be no objection on your part, 
and I suppose there should be still less on mine. 
Well, then, after the sophist, I think it is our next 
duty to seek for the statesman; so please tell me: 
should we rank him also among those who have a 
science, or not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

sTR. Must the sciences, then, be divided as when 
we were examining the sophist ? 

y. soc. Perhaps. 

str. In that case, Socrates, I think the division 
will not be along the same lines. 

y. soc. How will it be? 

str. Along other lines. 

y. soc. Very likely. 

stk. Where, then, shall we find the statesman’s 
path? For we must find it, separate it from the 
rest, and imprint upon it the seal of a single class; 
then we must set the mark of another single class 
upon all the other paths that lead away from this, 
and make our soul conceive of all sciences as of two 
classes. ! 

y. soc. This, Stranger, is now your affair, I think, 
not mine. 

str. And yet, Socrates, it must be your affair, too, 
when we have found the path. 

y. soc. Quite true. 

str. Are not arithmetic and certain other kindred 
arts pure sciences, without regard to practical 
application, which merely furnish knowledge? 

y. soc. Yes, they are. 

1 ġe. one class is to be separated and then all the rest 


are to be marked as one other class—the familiar division 
into two parts. 
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str. But the science possessed by the arts relating 
to carpentering and to handicraft in general is 
inherent in their application, and with its aid they 
create objects which did not previously exist. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. In this way, then, divide all science into two 
parts, calling the one practical, and the other purely 
intellectual. 

y. soc. Let us assume that all science is one and 
that these are its two forms. 

str. Shall we then assume that the statesman, 
king, master, and householder too, for that matter, 
are all one, to be grouped under one title, or shall 
we say that there are as many arts as names? But 
let me rather help you to understand in this way. 

y. soc. In what way? 

str. By this example: If anyone, though himself 
in private station, is able to advise one of the public 
physicians, must not his art be called by the same 
name as that of the man whom he advises? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. Well, then, if a man who is himself in private 
station is wise enough to advise him who is king 
of a country, shall we not say that he has the science 
which the ruler himself ought to possess ? 

y. soc. We shall. 

sTr. But certainly the science of a true king is 
kingly science ? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And will not he who possesses this science, 
whether he happen to be a ruler or a private citizen, 
rightly be called “ kingly,” when considered purely 
with reference to his art? 
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y. soc. At least he has a right to be. 

str. And surely the householder and the master 
of a family are the same. 

Y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. Well, so far as government is concerned, is 
there any difference between the grandeur of a large 
house and the majesty of a small state? 

y. soc. No. 

str. Then as for the point we were just discussing, 
it is clear that all these are the objects of one 
science, and whether a man calls this the art of 
kingship or statesmanship or householding, let us 
not quarrel with him. 

y. soc. By no means. 

str. But this is plain, that any king can do little 
with his hands or his whole body toward holding his 
position, compared with what he can do with the 
sagacity and strength of his soul. 

y. soc. Yes, that is plain. 

str. Shall we say, then, that the king is more 
akin to the intellectual than to the manual or the 
practical in general ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Shall we, therefore, put all these together as 
one—the political art and the statesman, the royal 
art and the king? 

y. soc. Obviously. 

str. Then we should be proceeding in due order 
if we should next divide intellectual science ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Now pay attention to see if we can perceive 
any natural line of cleavage in it. 

y. soc. Teil us of what sort it is. 
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str. Of this sort. We recognized a sort of art of 
calculation. 

y. soc. Yes. 

sTR. It is, I suppose, most certainly one of the 
intellectual arts. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And shall we grant to the art of calculation, 
when it has found out the difference between 
numbers, any further function than that of passing 
judgement on them when found out? 

y. soc. No, certainly not. 

str. Every architect, too, is a ruler of workmen, 
not a workman himself. 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. As supplying knowledge, not manual labour, 

y. soc. True. 

str. So he may fairly be said to participate in 
intellectual science. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But it is his business, I suppose, not to pass 
judgement and be done with it and go away, as the 
calculator did, but to give each of the workmen the 
proper orders, until they have finished their appointed 
task, 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. Then all such sciences, and all those that 
are in the class with calculating, are alike intellectual 
sciences, but these two classes differ from one another 
in the matter of judging and commanding. Am 
I right ? 

Y. soc. I think so. 

str. Then if we bisected intellectual science as a 
whole and called one part the commanding and the 
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other the judging part, might we say we had made 
a fitting division? 

y. soc. Yes, in my opinion. 

STR. And surely when men are doing anything in 
common it is desirable for them to agree. 

y. soc. Of course it is. 

str. On this point, then, so long as we ourselves 
are in agreement, we need not bother about the 
opinions of others. 

y. soc. Of course not. 

stk. Now to which of these two classes is the 
kingly man to be assigned? Shall we assign him to 
the art of judging, as a kind of spectator, or rather 
to the art of commanding, inasmuch as he is a ruler? 

y. soc. Rather to the latter, of course. 

sTR. Then once more we must see whether the 
art of command falls into two divisions. It seems 
to me that it does, and I think there is much the 
same distinction between the kingly class and the 
class of heralds as between the art of men who sell 
what they themselves produce and that of retail 
dealers. 

y. soc. How so? 

stR. Retail dealers receive and sell over again the 
productions of others, which have generally been 
sold before. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

sTR. And in like manner heralds receive the 
purposes of others in the form of orders, and then 
give the orders a second time to others. 

y. soc. Very true. 

sTR. Shall we, then, join the art of the king in 
the same class with the art of the interpreter, the 
boatswain, the prophet, the herald, and many other 
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kindred arts, all of which involve giving orders? Or, 
as we just now made a comparison of functions, shall 
we now by comparison make a name also—since the 
class of those who issue orders of their own is virtu- 
ally nameless — and assign kings to the science 
of giving orders of one’s own, disregarding all the 
rest and leaving to someone else the task of naming 
them? For the object of our present quest is the 
ruler, not his opposite. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Then since a reasonable distinction between 
this class and the rest has been made, by distinguish- 
ing the commands given as one’s own or another's, 
shall we again divide this class, if there is in it any 
further line of section ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. I think there is one; please help me in 
making the section. 

Y. soc. On what line? 

str. Take the case of all those whom we conceive 
of as rulers who give commands: shall we not find 
that they all issue commands for the sake of producing 
something ? 

y. soc. Of course. 

‘str. Furthermore it is not at all difficult to divide 
all that is produced into two classes. 

y. soc. How? 

str. Of the whole class, some have life and others 
have no life. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And on these same lines we may, if we like, 
make a division of the part of intellectual science 
which commands. 

y. soc. In what way? 
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str. By assigning one part of it to the production 
of lifeless, the other to that of living objects; and 
in this way the whole will be divided into two 
parts, 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Let us then leave one half and take up the 
other, and then let us divide that entire half into 
two parts. 

y. soc. Which half shall we take up? 

str. That which issues commands relating to 
living objects, assuredly. For certainly the science 
of the king is not, like that of the architect, one 
which supervises lifeless objects; it is a nobler 
science, since it exercises its power among living 
beings and in relation to them alone. 

y. soc. True. 

str. Now you may notice that the breeding and 
nurture of living beings is sometimes the nurture of 
a single animal and sometimes the common care of 
creatures in droves. 

y. soc. True. 

str. But we shall find that the statesman is not 
one who tends a single creature, like the driver of a 
single ox or the groom who tends a horse; he has 
more resemblance to a man who tends a herd of 
cattle or a drove of horses. 

y. soc. That seems to be true, now that you 
mention it. 

sTR. Shall we call the art of caring for many living 
creatures the art of tending a herd or something like 
community management? 

y. soc. Whichever we happen to say. 

str. Good, Socrates! Ifyou preserve this attitude 
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of indifference to mere names, you will turn out 
richer in wisdom when you are old. But now we 
will, as you suggest, not trouble ourselves about 
the name; but do you see a way in which a man may 
show that the art of herding is twofold, and may 
thereby cause that which is now sought among a 
double number of things to be sought among half 
as many? 

y. soc. I am quite willing to try. I think one 
kind is the care of men, the other that of beasts. 

str. You made the division with perfect willingness 
and courage. However, let us do our best not to 
fall again into your error. 

y. soc. What error? 

str. We must not take a single small part, and 
set it off against many large ones, nor disregard 
species in making our division, On the contrary, 
the part must be also a species. It is a very fine 
thing to separate the object of our search at once 
from everything else, if the separation can be made 
correctly, and so, just now, you thought you had the 
right division and you hurried our discussion along, 
because you saw that it was leading towards man. 
But, my friend, it is not safe to whittle off shavings ; 
it is safer to proceed by cutting through the middle, 
and in that way one is more likely to find classes. 
This makes all the difference in the conduct of 
research. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that, Stranger? 

str. I must try to speak still more clearly, 
Socrates, out of regard for your capacity. Just at 
present it is impossible to make the matter entirely 
plain, but I will try to lay it before you a little more 
fully for the sake of clearness. 
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y. soc. What is it, then, that you say we did 
wrongly in making our division just now? 

str. It was very much as if, in undertaking to 
divide the human race into two parts, one should 
make the division as most people in this country do; 
they separate the Hellenic race from all the rest as 
one, and to all the other races, which are countless in 
number and have no relation in blood or language to 
one another, they give the single name “ barbarian ”’ ; 
then, because of this single name, they think it is a 
single species. Or it was as if a man should think 
he was dividing number into two classes by cutting 
off a myriad from all the other numbers, with the- 
notion that he was making one separate class, and 
then should give one name to all the rest, and 
because of that name should think that this also 
formed one class distinct from the other. A better 
division, more truly classified and more equal, would 
be made by dividing number into odd and even, and 
the human race into male and female; as for the 
Lydiaus and Phrygians and various others they could 
be opposed to the rest and split off from them when 
it was impossible to find and separate two parts, each 
of which formed a class. 

y. soc. Very true; but that’s just the trouble, 
Stranger: how can we get a clearer knowledge of 
class and part, and see that they are not the same 
thing, but different ? 

sTR. Socrates, you most excellent young man, it is 
no small task you impose upon me. We have already 
strayed away from our subject more than we ought, 
and you wish us to wander still farther afield. So 
for the present let us return to our subject, as is 
proper; then we will go on the trail of this other 
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matter by and by, when we have time. Only take 
very good care not to imagine that you ever heard 
me declare flatly— 

y. soc. What? 

str. That class and part are separate from one 
another. 

y. soc. But what did you say? 

str. That when there is a class of anything, it 
must necessarily be a part of the thing of which it is 
said to be a class; but there is no necessity that a 
part be also a class. Please always give this, rather 
than the other, as my doctrine. 

y. soc. I will do so. 

str. Then please go on to the next point. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. That from which our present digression 
started. For I think it started when you were asked 
how the art of herding should be divided and said 
with great readiness that there were two kinds of 
living beings, the human race and a second one, a 
single class, comprising all the beasts, 

y. soc. True. 

str. And it was clear to me at the time that you 
removed a part and then thought that the remainder 
was one class because you were able to call them 
all by the same name of beasts. 

y. soc. That is true, too. 

str. But indeed, my most courageous young 
friend, perhaps, if there is any other animal capable 
of thought, such as the crane appears to be, or any 
other like creature, and it perchance gives names, 
just as you do, it might in its pride of self oppose 
cranes to all other animals, and group the rest, men 
included, under one head, calling them by one name, 
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which might very well be that of beasts. Now let 
us try to be on our guard against all that sort of 
thing. 

y. soc. How can we guard against it? 

str. By not dividing the whole class of living 
beings, that so we may avoid such errors. 

y. soc. Well, there is no need of dividing the 
whole. 

str. No, certainly not, for it was in that way that 
we fell into our former error. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. That part of intellectual science which 
involves giving commands was a part of our animal- 
tending class, with especial reference to animals in 
herds, was it not? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. Well, even at that stage of our discussion all 
animals had already been divided into tame and wild. 
For if their nature admits of domestication they are 
called tame ; if it does not, they are called wild. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. But the science we are hunting for was, and 
is, to be sought among tame creatures, more specifically 
creatures in herds. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Let us, then, not make our division as we did 
before, with a view to all, nor in a hurry, with the 
idea that we may thus reach political science quickly, 
for that has already brought upon us the proverbial 
penalty. 

y. soc. What penalty? 

str. The penalty of having made less speed, 
because we made too much haste and did not make 
our division right. 
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y. soc. And it was a good thing for us, Stranger. 

str. I do not deny it. So let us begin again 
and try to divide the art of tending animals in 
common ; for perhaps the information you desire so 
much will come to you in the ordinary course of our 
conversation better than by other means. Tell me— 

Y. soc. What? 

str. Whether, as I suppose, you have often heard 
people speak of this,—for 1 know you never actually 
saw the preserves of fish in the Nile and in the ponds 
of the Persian king. But perhaps you have noticed 
the like in fountain-pools. 

yY. soc. Yes, I have often seen the fish in fountain- 
pools and have heard many tales of those foreign 
preserves. 

str. And surely, even if you have not wandered 
over the plains of Thessaly, you have heard of goose- 
farms and crane-farms there and you believe that 
they exist. 

Y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. The reason why I asked you all these questions 
is that the rearing of flocks is in part aquatic and in 
part an affair of the dry land. 

y. soc. Yes, that is true. 

str. Then do you agree that we ought to divide 
the art of tending animals in common into corre- 
sponding parts, assigning one part of it to each of 
these two, and calling one the art of aquatic-herding 
and the other the art of land-herding ? 

y. soc. Yes, I agree. 

str. And surely we shall not have to ask to which 
of these two arts kingship belongs, for that is clear 
to everyone. 

y. soc. Of course. 
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str. Anybody could doubtless make a division of 
the art of tending herds on land. 

y. soc. What would the division be? 

str. Into the tending of flying and walking 
animals. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. And statesmanship is to be sought in con- 
nexion with walking animals, is it not? Any fool, 
so to speak, would believe that, don’t you think ? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. And the art of tending animals that walk 
must, like an even number, be divided in half. 

y. soc. Evidently. 

srr. And now I think I see two paths leading in 
that direction in which our argument has started : 
the quicker way, by separating a relatively small 
part and a larger, and the other way, which is more 
in accord with what we said a while ago about the 
need of making the division as nearly in the middle 
as we can, but is longer. So we can proceed by 
whichever of the two we wish. 

y. soc. Can we not go by both? 

str. Not by both at once, silly boy; but obviously 
we can take them in turn. 

y. soc. Then I choose both in turn. 

str. That is easy enough, since we have but a 
short distance to go. At the beginning, certainly, 
or middle of our journey it would have been hard to 
comply with your demand. But now, since this is 
your wish, let us go first by the longer way, for we © 


are fresher now and shall get along on it more easily. 
So attend to the division. 


y. soc. Go on. 
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str. The tame walking animals which live in herds 
are divided by nature into two classes. 

y. soc. How by nature? 

str. Because one class is naturally without horns, 
and the other has horns. 

y. soc. That is obvious. 

str. Now divide the art of tending herds of 
walking animals into two parts, assigning one to each 
class of animals; and define the parts, for if you try 
to give them names, the matter will become need- 
lessly complicated. 

y. soc. How shall I speak of them then? 

str. In this way: say that the science which 
tends herds of walking animals is divided into two 
parts, one of which is assigned to the horned portion 
of the herd, the other to the hornless portion. 

y. soc, Assume that I have said that; for you 
have made it perfectly clear. 

str. And furthermore our “king” is very clearly 
the herdsman of a herd devoid of horns. 

y. soc. Of course; that is evident. 

srr. Let us then try to break up this herd and 
give the king the part that belongs to him. 

y. soc. Very well. 

str. Shall we make our division on the basis of 
having or not having cloven hoofs, or on that of 
mixing or not mixing the breed? You know what 
I mean. 

y. soc. No. What is it? 

srr. Why, I mean that horses and asses can breed 
from each other. 

y. soc. Oh yes. 
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str. But the rest of the herd of hornless tame 
animals cannot cross the breed. 

y. soc. That is true, of course. 

srr. Well then, does the statesman appear to 
have charge of a kind that mixes or of one that does 
not mix the breed? 

y. soc. Evidently of one that is unmixed. 

str. So I suppose we must proceed as we have 
done heretofore and divide this into two parts. 

y. soc. Yes, we must. 

str, And yet tame gregarious animals have all, 
with the exception of about two species, been already 
divided; for dogs are not properly to be counted 
among gregarious creatures. 

y. soc. No, they are not. But how shall we divide 
the two species? 

str. As you and Theaetetus ought by rights to 
divide them, since you are interested in geometry. 

y. soc. How do you mean? 

str. By the diameter, of course, and again by the 
diameter of the square of the diameter.! 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? 

str. Is the nature which our human race possesses 
related to walking in any other way than as the 
diameter which is the square root of two feet? ? 

y. soc. No. 
Sirovs. Given a square the side of which is the unit (2.e. 
one square foot), the length of the diagonal will be V2, and 
the square constructed with that diagonal as its side will 
contain two square feet. The length of the diagonal of this 
ae will be ,/4=2 feet, and its area will be four square 
eet. 

2 There is here a play upon words. Man, being a two- 
footed (Stzrovs) animal, is compared to the diagonal of the 
unit square (,/2, diduerpos õlrovs). 
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str. And the nature of the remaining species, 
again, considered from the point of view of the 
square root, is the diameter of the square of our root, 
if it is the nature of twice two feet.! 

y. soc. Of course; and now I think I almost 
understand what you wish to make plain. 

str. Socrates, do we see that besides this some- 
thing else has turned up in these divisions of ours 
which would be a famous joke? 

y. soc. No. What is it? 

str. Our human race shares the same lot and 
runs in the same heat as the most excellent and at 
the same time most easy-going race of creatures.? 

y. soc. Yes, I see that; it is a very queer result. 

str. Indeed? But is it not reasonable that they 
arrive last, who are the slowest? 

y. soc. Yes, that is true. 

str. And do we fail to notice this further 
point, that the king appears in a still more ridiculous 
light, running along with the herd and paired in the 
race with the man of all others who is most in 
training for a life of careless ease ? ê 

y. soc. Certainly he does. 

str. For now, Socrates, we have shown more 
clearly the truth of that which we said yesterday in 
our search for the sophist.* 

y. soc. What was it? 

str. That this method of argument pays no more 
heed to the noble than to the ignoble, and no less 
this satirizes the tendency of contemporary thinkers to play | 
with numbers. 

2 The animal referred to is the pig. See P. Shorey, 
Classical Philology, 1917, July, p. 308. 

3 i.e. the swineherd, the pig belonging to yéve: evxepeorary. 

t See Sophist 227 B. 
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honour to the small than to the great, but always 
goes on its own way to the most perfect truth. 

y. soc. So it seems. 

str. Then shall I now, without waiting for you to 
ask me, guide you of my own accord along that 
shorter way referred to a moment ago that leads to 
the definition of the king? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. I say, then, that we ought at that time to have 
divided walking animals immediately into biped and 
quadruped, then seeing that the human race falls 
into the same division with the feathered creatures 
and no others, we must again divide the biped class 
into featherless and feathered, and when that division 
is made and the art of herding human beings is made 
plain, we ought to take the statesmanlike and kingly 
man and place him as a sort of charioteer therein, 
handing over to him the reins of the state, because 
that is his own proper science. 

y. soc. You have cleared up the argument finely, 
and as if it were a debt you were paying, you threw 
in the digression as interest and for good measure. 

str. Now let us go back to the beginning and 
join together the definition of the name of the 
statesman’s art link by link to the end. 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. In the first place we said that intellectual 
science had a part that gives commands; and a 
portion of this was called by a comparison the part 
that gives its own commands; and again the art of 
rearing living beings was singled out, which is by 
no means the smallest part of the art which gives its 
own commands; and a class of rearing living beings 
was herd-tending, and a part of this again the herding 
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of walking animals ; and from the herding of walking 
animals the art of rearing those without horns was 
divided. And of this in turn one part will have to 
be treated as no less than threefold, if it is to be 
called by one comprehensive name, and it will be 
called (1) the science (2) of tending herds (3) which 
do not cross breeds. But the only possible further 
subdivision of this is the art of herding human 
beings, and this is at last what we are looking - for, 
the single art called both kingly and statesmanlike. 

y. soc. That is perfectly true. 

str. And yet, Socrates, have we truly accomplished 
this, exactly as you have said? 

y. soc. Accomplished what? 

str. The perfectly satisfactory discussion of our 
subject. Or is our investigation incomplete in just 
this detail, that we have given a definition after a 
fashion, but have not perfectly completed it? 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. I will try to make still plainer to us both the 
thought which I now have in mind. 

y. soc. Please do so. 

str. We found just now that there were many 
arts of herding, and one of them was the art of 
statesmanship, which was the care of one particular 
kind of herd, did we not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And our argument defined this, not as the 
tending of horses or other beasts, but as the science 
of tending men in common. 

Y. soc. Yes, it did. 
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str, Let us, then, observe the point of difference 
between kings and all other herdsmen. 

y. soc. What point of difference ? 

str. Let us see whether anyone who is designated 
by the name of another art says and claims that he 
is fellow manager of the herd in common with any 
of the other kinds of herdsmen. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

srr. For instance, merchants, husbandmen, and 
all who prepare grain for use, and also gymnastic 
trainers and physicians would certainly all dispute 
with the herdsmen of humanity, whom we have called 
statesmen, and would assert that they themselves 
take care of the tending of humanity, and not the 
tending of the common herd only, but even that of 
the rulers themselves, would they not ? 

y. soc. And would they be right? 

str. Perhaps. We will examine that matter; but 
this we know, that no one will ever raise such a 
contention against any neatherd, but the herdsman 
himself tends the herd, he is their physician, he is 
their matchmaker, and he alone knows the midwife's 
science of aiding at the birth of their offspring. 
Moreover, so far as the nature of the creatures allows 
them to enjoy sport or music, no one can enliven or 
soothe them better than he; whether with instru- 
ments or merely with his voice he performs the 
musie best suited to his own herd; and the same 
applies to the other herdsmen. Is not that the case? 

y. soc. You are quite right. 

str. Then how can our discourse about the king 
be right and free from error, when we pick him out 
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alone as herdsman and tender of the human herd, 
while countless others dispute his claim? 

y. soc. It cannot possibly be right. 

str. We suspected a little while ago that although 
we might be outlining a sort of kingly shape we had not 
yet perfected an accurate portrait of the statesman, 
and could not do so until, by removing those who 
crowd about him and contend with him for a share 
in his herdsmanship, we separated him from them 
and made him stand forth alone and uncontaminated. 
Was our fear justified ? 

yY. soc. It certainly was. 

stk. Then we must attend to that, Socrates, if 
we are not to end our argument in disgrace. 

y. soc. But we certainly must not do that. 

str. Then we must begin again from a new 
starting-point and travel by a different road. 

y. soc. By what road ? 

sTR. By one which offers us some amusement; 
for there is a famous story a great part of which it 
is really our duty to insert into our discussion; and 
then after that we can proceed as before, by elimin- 
ating part after part, and in that way reach the 
ultimate object of our search. Shall we do that? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Then please pay careful attention to my 
story, just as if you were a child; and anyway you 
are not much too old for children’s tales, 

y. soc. Please tell the story. 

str. Of the portents recorded in ancient tales 
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many did happen and will happen again. Such an 
one is the portent connected with the tale of the 
quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes. You have 
doubtless heard of it and remember what is said 
to have taken place. 

y. soc. You refer, I suppose, to the token of the 
golden lamb.} 

str. Oh no; I mean the change in the rising and 
setting of the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
how in those times they used to set in the quarter 
where they now rise, and used to rise where they 
now set, but the god at the time of the quarrel, you 
recall, changed all that to the present system as a 
testimony in favour of Atreus. 

Y. soc. Yes, I’ve heard that, too. 

str. And again we have often heard the tale of 
the reign of Cronus. 

y. soc. Yes, very often. 

str. And how about the story that the ancient 
folk were earthborn and not begotten of one another? 

y. soc. That is one of the old tales, too. 

str. Well, all these stories and others still more 
remarkable have their source in one and the same 
event, but in the lapse of ages some of them 
have been lost and others are told in fragmentary 
and disconnected fashion. But no one has told 
the event which is the cause of them all, and so 
I must tell it now; for that will help us to make 
clear the nature of the king. 
return from their setting towards their rising. This is the 
form of the story given in a scholium on Euripides, Orestes, 
988, and Plato seems to have this form in mind, though 
variants existed. The lamb was a token (cymetov) of the 


favour of the gods, and the changed course of the sun and 
stars was a testimony (“aprupjoas) to the right of Atreus. 
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Y. soc. Very good; just tell your tale and omit 
nothing. 

str. Listen then. During a certain period God 
himself goes with the universe as guide in its revolv- 
ing course, but at another epoch, when the cycles 
have at length reached the measure of his allotted 
time, he lets it go, and of its own accord it turns 
backward in the opposite direction, since it is a living 
creature and is endowed with intelligence by him 
who fashioned it in the beginning. Now this reversal 
of its motion is an inevitable part of its nature for 
the following reason. 

y. soc. What reason? 

str. Absolute and perpetual immutability is a 
property of only the most divine things of all, and 
body does not belong to this class. Now that which 
we call heaven and the universe has received from 
its creator many blessed qualities, but then, too, it 
partakes also of a bodily nature; therefore it is 
impossible for it to be entirely free from change; it 
moves, however, so far as it is able to do so, witha 
single motion in the same place and the same 
manner, and therefore it has acquired the reverse 
motion in a circle, because that involves the least 
deviation from its own motion. But to turn itself 
for ever is hardly possible except for the power that 
guides all moving things; and that this should turn 
now in one direction and now in the opposite 
direction is contrary to divine law. As the result of 
all this, we must not say either that the universe 
turns itself always, or that it is always turned by God 
in two opposite courses, or again that two divinities 
opposed to one another turn it. The only remaining 
alternative is what I suggested a little while ago, that 
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the universe is guided at one time by an extrinsic 
divine cause, acquiring the power of living again and 
receiving renewed immortality from the Creator, 
and at another time it is left to itself and then 
moves by its own motion, being left to itself at 
such a moment that it moves backwards through 
countless ages, because it is immensely large and 
most evenly balanced, and turns upon the smallest 
pivot. 

y. soc. All that account of yours appears, at any 
rate, very reasonable. 

str. Then, in the light of what has been said, let 
us consider and gain understanding of the event 
which we said was the cause of all those wonderful 
portents ; for it is really just this. 

y. soc. Just what? 

str. The fact that at certain periods the universe 
has its present circular motion, and at other periods 
it revolves in the reverse direction. 

y. soc. How was this the cause? 

str. We cannot help believing that of all the 
changes which take place in the heavens this reversal 
is the greatest and most complete. 

y. soc. It certainly seems to be so. 

str. Therefore we must also believe that at the 
same time the greatest changes come upon us who 
dwell within the heavens. 

y. soc. That is likely too. 

str. And animals cannot well endure many great 
and various changes at once. That is a familiar fact, 
is it not? 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Inevitably, then, there is at that time great 
destruction of animals in general, and only a small 
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part of the human race survives ; and the survivors 
have many experiences wonderful and strange, the 
greatest of which, a consequence of the reversal of 
everything at the time when the world begins to 
turn in the direction opposed to that of its present 
revolution, is this.+ 

y. soc. What is that experience? 

str. First the age of all animals, whatever it was 
at the moment, stood still, and every mortal creature 
stopped growing older in appearance and then 
reversed its growth and became, as it were, younger 
and more tender; the hoary locks of the old men 
grew dark, and bearded cheeks grew smooth again 
as their possessors reverted to their earlier ages, and 
the bodies of young men grew smoother and smaller 
day by day and night by night, until they became 
as new-born babes, to which they were likened in 
mind and body; and then at last they wasted away 
entirely and wholly disappeared. And the bodies of 
those who died by violence in those times quickly 
underwent the same changes, were destroyed, and 
disappeared in a few days. 

y. soc. But then, Stranger, how did animals come 
into existence in those days? How were they 
begotten of one another? 

str. It is clear, Socrates, that being begotten of 
one another was no part of the natural order of that 


briefly describes the age of innocence, the fall of man and 
the barbarism that follows, and the partial restoration of man 
through divine interposition and the gift of the various arts 
of civilization. Plato does not offer this as a real explanation 
of the existing condition of the world, but it serves, like the 
myths introduced in other dialogues, to present, in connexion 
with accepted mythology, a theory which may account for 
some of the facts of life. 
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time, but the earth-born race which, according to 
tradition, once existed, was the race which returned 
at that time out of the earth; and the memory of 
it was preserved by our earliest ancestors, who were 
born in the beginning of our period and therefore 
were next neighbours to the end of the previous 
period of the world’s revolution, with no interval 
between. For they were to us the heralds of these 
stories which are nowadays unduly disbelieved by 
many people. For you must, I think, consider what 
would result. It is a natural consequence of the 
return of the old to childhood that those who are 
dead and lying in the earth take shape and come 
to life again, since the process of birth is reversed 
along with the reversal of the world’s revolution ; 
for this reason they are inevitably earth-born, and 
hence arises their name and the tradition about 
them, except those of them whom God removed to 
some other fate.? 

y. soc. Certainly that follows from what preceded. 
But was the life in the reign of Cronus, which you 
mentioned, in that previous period of revolution or 
in ours? For evidently the change in the course 
of the stars and the sun takes place in both 
periods. 

str. You have followed my account very well. 
No, the life about which you ask, when all the fruits 
of the earth sprang up of their own accord for men, 
did not belong at all to the present period of 
revolution, but this also belonged to the previous 
one. For then, in the beginning, God ruled and 


to the abode of the blessed, or, like Heracles, became gods. 
Such individuals would be exempt from the consequences of 
any subsequent reversal of the world’s revolution. 
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supervised the whole revolution, and so again, in 
the same way, all the parts of the universe were 
divided by regions among gods who ruled them, 
and, moreover, the animals were distributed by species 
and flocks among inferior deities as divine shepherds, 
each of whom was ‘in all respects the independent 
guardian of the creatures under his own care, so 
that no creature was wild, nor did they eat one 
another, and there was no war among them, nor any 
strife whatsoever. To tell all the other consequences 
of such an order of the world would be an endless 
task. But the reason for the story of the spontaneous 
life of mankind is as follows: God himself was their 
shepherd, watching over them, just as man, being 
an animal of different and more divine nature than 
the rest, now tends the lower species of animals. And 
under his care there were no states, nor did men 
possess wives or children; for they all came to life 
again out of the earth, with no recollection of their 
former lives. So there were no states or families, 
but they had fruits in plenty from the trees and 
other plants, which the earth furnished them of its 
own accord, without help from agriculture. And 
they lived for the most part in the open air, without 
clothing or bedding; for the climate was tempered 
for their comfort, and the abundant grass that grew 
up out of the earth furnished them soft couches. 
That, Socrates, was the life of men in the reign of 
Cronus; but the life of the present age, which is 
said to be the age of Zeus, you know by your own 
experience. Would you be able and willing to 
decide which of them is the more blessed ? 
y. soc. Certainly not. 
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str. Shall I, then, make some sort of a judgement 
for you? 

y. soc. Do so, by all means. 

stR. Well, then, if the foster children of Cronus, 
having all this leisure and the ability to converse not 
only with human beings but also with beasts, made 
full use of all these opportunities with a view to 
philosophy, talking with the animals and with one 
another and learning from every creature that, 
through possession of some peculiar power he may 
have had in any respect beyond his fellows percep- 
tions tending towards an increase of wisdom, it would 
be easy to decide that the people of those old times 
were immeasurably happier than those of our epoch. 
Or if they merely ate and drank till they were full 
and gossiped with each other and the animals, 
telling such stories as are even now told about 
them, in that case, too, it would, in my opinion, 
be very easy to reach a decision. However, let us 
pass those matters by, so long as there is no one 
capable of reporting to us what the desires of the 
people in those days were in regard to knowledge 
and the employment of speech. The reason why we 
revived this legend must be told, in order that we 
may get ahead afterwards. For when the time of 
all those conditions was accomplished and the change 
was to take place and all the earth-born race had at 
length been used up, since every soul had fulfilled 
all its births by falling into the earth as seed its 
prescribed number of times, then the helmsman of 
the universe dropped the tiller and withdrew to his 
place of outlook, and fate and innate desire made 
the earth turn backwards. So, too, all the gods 
who share, each in his own sphere, the rule of the 
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Supreme Spirit, promptly perceiving what was taking 
place, let go the parts of the world which were under 
their care. And as the universe was turned back 
and there came the shock of collision, as the be- 
ginning and the end rushed in opposite directions, 
it produced a great earthquake within itself and 
caused a new destruction of all sorts of living creatures. 
But after that, when a sufficient time had elapsed, 
there was rest now from disturbance and confusion, 
calm followed the earthquakes, and the world went 
on its own accustomed course in orderly fashion, 
exercising care and rule over itself and all within 
itself, and remembering and practising the teachings 
_ of the Creator and Father to the extent of its power, 
at first more accurately and at last more carelessly ; 
and the reason for this was the material element in 
its composition, because this element, which was 
inherent in the primeval nature, was infected with 
great disorder before the attainment of the exist- 
ing orderly universe. For from its Composer the 
universe has received only good things; but from its 
previous condition it retains in itself and creates in 
the animals all the elements of harshness and in- 
justice which have their origin in the heavens. Now 
as long as the world was nurturing the animals 
within itself under the guidance of the Pilot, it 
produced little evil and great good ; but in becoming 
separated from him it always got on most excellently 
during the time immediately after it was let go, but 
as time went on and it grew forgetful, the ancient | 
condition of disorder prevailed more and more and 
towards the end of the time reached its height, and 
the universe, mingling but little good with much of 
the opposite sort, was in danger of destruction for 
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itself and those within it. Therefore at that moment 
God, who made the order of the universe, perceived 
that it was in dire trouble, and fearing that it might 
founder in the tempest of confusion and sink in the 
boundless sea of diversity, he took again his place as 
its helmsman, reversed whatever had become unsound 
and unsettled in the previous period when the world 
was left to itself, set the world in order, restored it 
and made it immortal and ageless. 

So now the whole tale is told ; but for our purpose 
of exhibiting the nature of the king it will be enough 
to revert to the earlier part of the story. For when 
the universe was turned again into the present path 
of generation, the age of individuals came again to 
a stop, and that led to new processes, the reverse of 
those which had gone before. For the animals which 
had grown so small as almost to disappear grew 
larger, and those newly born from the earth with 
hoary hair died and passed below the earth again. 
And all other things changed, imitating the condition 
of the universe and conforming to it, and so too 
pregnancy and birth and nurture necessarily imitated 
and conformed to the rest; for no living creature 
could any longer come into being by the union of 
other elements, but just as the universe was ordered 
to be the ruler of its own course, so in the same 
way the parts were ordered, so far as they could, to 
grow and beget and give nourishment of themselves 
under the same guidance. 

And now we have come at last to the point for the 
sake of which this whole discourse was begun. For 
much might be said, and at great length, about the 
other animals, their previous forms and the causes of 
their several changes; but about mankind there is 
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less to say and it is more to our purpose. For men, 
deprived of the care of the deity who had possessed 
and tended us, since most of the beasts who were 
by nature unfriendly had grown fierce, and they 
themselves were feeble and unprotected, were ravaged 
by the beasts and were in the first ages still without 
resources or skill; the food which had formerly offered 
itself freely had failed them, and they did not yet 
know how to provide for themselves, because no 
necessity had hitherto compelled them. On all these 
accounts they were in great straits; and that is the 
reason why the gifts of the gods that are told of in the 
old traditions were given us with the needful informa- 
tion and instruction,—fire by Prometheus, the arts by 
Hephaestus and the goddess who is his fellow-artisan, 
seeds and plants by other deities.1 And from these 
has arisen all that constitutes human life, since, as I 
said a moment ago, the care of the gods had failed 
men and they had to direct their own lives and take 
care of themselves, like the whole universe, which 
we imitate and follow through all time, being born 
and living now in our present manner and in that 
other epoch in the other manner. So, then, let our 
tale be finished; but we will turn it to account for 
opening our eyes to the great error we made in the 
exposition of the king and the statesman in our 
earlier discussion. 

y. soc. How, then, did we err, and what is the 
great error you say we have committed ? 

STR. In one way we made a comparatively slight 
error, in another a very important one, much greater 
and more far-reaching than the first. 


1 The fellow-artisan of Hephaestus is Athena; seeds and 
plants are the gifts of Demeter and Dionysus. 
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Y. soc. How did we do that? 

str. When we were asked about the king and the 
statesman of the present movement of the world and 
mode of generation, we told of the shepherd of the 
human flock in the time of the reverse movement, 
and he was a god, not a man, besides. That was a 
very great error. Then when we declared that he 
was ruler of the whole state, but did not fully tell in 
what manner he ruled, what we said was true, though 
it was not complete nor clear, and therefore our error 
was less in this case than in the other. 

y. soc. True. 

str. Apparently, then, we must expect a complete 
description of the statesman only when we have 
defined the manner of his rule over the state. 

y. soc. Very good. 

str. And this is why I introduced the myth, not 
only in order to show that all men compete for the 
care of the flock with him whom we are now seeking, 
but also that we may more clearly see him who alone 
ought to have the care of human beings as shepherds 
and neatherds care for their flocks and herds, and 
therefore alone deserves to be honoured with that 
appellation. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. I think, Socrates, that the form of the divine 
shepherd is greater than that of the king, whereas 
the statesmen who now exist here are by nature 
much more like their subjects, with whom they share 
much more nearly the same breeding and education. 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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str. And yet they would have to be investigated 
with precisely the same care, whether their nature 
be like that of their subjects or like that of the 
divine shepherd. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Then let us go back to this point: the art 
which we said gave its own orders and had to do with 
living beings, but had charge of them not singly but 
in common, and which we at once called the art of 
the herdsman,—do you remember? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

sTR. Well, it was in connexion with that, some- 
where, that we made our mistake; for we never 
included or named the statesman; unobserved by us 
he slipped out of our nomenclature. 

Y. soc. How so? 

str. All the other herdsmen have this in common 
that they feed their respective herds; but the 
statesman does not, yet we gave him the name of 
herdsman, when we ought to have given him one 
which is common to them all. 

y. soc. True, if there were such a name. 

str. Is not caring for herds common to them all, 
with no especial mention of feeding or any other 
activity? If we called it an art of tending herds or 
caring for them or managing them, as all herdsmen 
do, we could wrap up the statesman with the rest, 
since the argument showed that we ought to do so. 

y. soc. Quite right; but how would the next 
division be made? 

str. Just as we divided the art of feeding herds 
before by distinguishing between those that go on foot 
and the winged, and the unmixed breeds and the 
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hornless, we might divide the art of tending herds 
by these same distinctions, embracing in the word 
both the kingship of the present time and that of 
the time of Cronus. 

y. soc. Evidently; but again I wonder what the 
next step Is. 

stR. It is clear that "if we had used the word 
“tending” herds, we should never have met with 
the contention that there is no caring for them at all 
in statesmanship, though the earlier contention was 
justified that there is no art in the case of human 
beings that deserves the name of feeding, and if 
there be such an art, it belongs much more to many 
others than to the king. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

sTR. But no other art would advance a stronger 
claim than that of kingship to be the art of caring 
for the whole human community and ruling all 
mankind. 

y. soc. You are right. 

str. And after all this, Socrates, do we see that 
another great error was committed at the very end? 

y. soc. What was it? 

sTR. Why, it was this: No matter how strong our 
belief that there was an art of feeding the biped 
herd, we ought not to have called it kingship and 
statecraft on the spot, as if it were all quite settled. 

y. soc. What ought we to have done, then? 

str. In the first place, as we said, we ought to 
have remodelled the name, making it denote care, 
rather than feeding, and then we ought to have 
divided the art, for it may still admit of not un- 
important divisions. 

y. soc. What are they? 
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str. There is one by which we might have divided 
the divine shepherd from the human caretaker. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

str. And again it was essential that the art of 
caretaking thus isolated and assigned to man be 
divided into two parts. 

y. soc. On what line of division ? 

STR. On that of compulsory and voluntary. 

y. soc. Why is that? 

str. Because this was about the point at which 
we made our mistake before; we were more simple- 
minded than we should have been, and we put the 
king and the tyrant together, whereas they and 
their respective modes of ruling are quite unlike. 

y. soc. True. 

sTR. But now shall we, as I said, correct ourselves 
and divide the care of humanity into two parts, by 
the criterion of the compulsory and the voluntary ? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. And if we call the art of those who use com- 
pulsion tyrannical or something of the sort and the 
voluntary care of voluntary bipeds political, may we 
not declare that he who possesses this latter art of 
caretaking is really the true king and statesman? 

y. soc. Well, Stranger, it looks as though our 
account of the statesman were complete now. 

str. That would be a fine thing for us, Socrates. 
But not you alone must think so; I must think so, 
too, in agreement with you. As a matter of fact, 
however, in my opinion our figure of the king is 
not yet perfect, but like statue-makers who some- 
times in their misapplied enthusiasm make too 
numerous and too large additions and thus delay the 
completion of their several works, we too, at this 
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time, wishing to make quick progress, and also to 
make clear in a grand style the error of our previous 
course, and, moreover, fancying that the use of great 
illustrations was proper in the case of a king, have 
taken up a marvellous mass of myth and have con- 
sequently been obliged to use a greater part of it 
than we should. So we have made our discourse 
too long and after all have never made an end of 
the tale, but our talk, just like a picture of a living 
creature, seems to have a good enough outline, but 
not yet to have received the clearness that comes 
from pigments and the blending of colours. And 
yet it is more fitting to portray any living being 
by speech and argument than by painting or any 
handicraft whatsoever to persons who are able to 
follow argument; but to others it is better to do it 
by means of works of craftsmanship. 

y. soc. That is true; but explain wherein you 
think our exposition is still deficient. 

str. Itis difficult, my dear fellow, to set forth any 
of the greater ideas, except by the use of examples; 
for it would seem that each of us knows everything 
that he knows as if in a dream and then again, 
when he is as it were awake, knows nothing of it all. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? 

srr. I seem at present in absurd fashion to have 
touched upon our experience in regard to knowledge. 

y. soc. In what respect? 

str. Why, my friend, the very example I employ 
requires another example.} 

y. soc. Indeed? What is it? Don’t hesitate 
to tell on my account. 
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str. I will tell, since you on your part are 
prepared to listen. We know that children, when 
they are just getting some knowledge of letters— 

y. soc. Well? 

str. Recognize the several letters well enough in 
the short and easy syllables, and can make correct 
statements about them. 

Y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And then again in other syllables they are 
in doubt about those same letters, and err in opinion 
and speech about them. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Would not the easiest and best way to lead 
them to the letters which they do not yet know 
be this? 

Yy. soc. What? 

str. To lead them first to those cases in which 
they had correct opinions about these same letters 
and then to lead them and set them beside the 
groups which they did not yet recognize and by 
comparing them to show that their nature is the 
same in both combinations alike, and to continue 
until the letters about which their opinions are 
correct have been shown in juxtaposition with all 
those of which they are ignorant. Being shown in 
this way they become examples! and bring it about 
that every letter is in all syllables always called by 
the same name, either by differentiation from the 
other letters, in case it is different, or because it is 
the same. 

Y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Is this, then, a satisfactory definition, that 
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an example is formed when that which is the same 
in some second unconnected thing is rightly con- 
ceived and compared with the first, so that the two 
together form one true idea? 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. Can we wonder, then, that our soul, whose 
nature involves it in the same uncertainty about the 
letters or elements of all things, is sometimes in 
some cases firmly grounded in the truth about every 
detail, and again in other cases is all at sea about 
everything, and somehow or other has correct 
opinions about some combinations, and then again is 
ignorant of the same things when they are trans- 
ferred to the long and difficult syllables of life? 

y. soc. Surely we need not wonder at that. 

str. No; for could anyone, my friend, who 
begins with false opinion, ever attain to even a small 
part of truth and acquire wisdom? 

y. soc. No; it is hardly possible. 

str. Then if this is the case, would it be a bad 
thing if you and I first tried to see in another small 
and partial example the nature of example in general, 
with the intention of transferring afterwards the same 
figurative method from lesser things to the most 
exalted eminence of the king, and trying by means 
of an example to become acquainted in a scientific 
way with the management of states, in order that 
this may be waking knowledge for us, not dream 
knowledge ? 

y. soc. That is a very good idea. 

str. Ihen we must take up our former argument 
again, and since there are countless others who con- 
tend that they, rather than the royal class, have the 
care of states, we must accordingly remove all these 
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and isolate the king; and, as we said, to accom- 
plish this we need an example. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. What example could we apply which is very 
small, but has the same kind of activity as statesman- 
ship and would enable us satisfactorily to discover 
that which we seek? What do you say, Socrates, if 
we have nothing else at hand, to taking at random 
the art of weaving, and, if you please, not the 
whole of that? For I fancy the art of weaving wool 
will be enough; if we choose that part only it will 
probably furnish us with the illustration we desire. 

Y. soc. Agreed. 

str. Then just as we divided each subject before 
by cutting off parts from parts, why not now apply 
the same process to the art of weaving and, by 
going through all the steps as briefly as we possibly 
can, arrive quickly at that which serves our present 
purpose ? 

Y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. I will answer you by actually going through 
the process. 

Yy. soc. Excellent! 

str. Well, then, all things which we make or 
acquire are for the sake of doing something or else 
they are for defence against suffering; and of the 
defensive class some are spells and antidotes, both 
divine and human, and some are material defences ; 
and of the material defences some are equipment 
for war and some are protections ; and of protections 
some are screens and some are defences against heat 
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and cold; and such defences are either shelters or 
coverings; and coverings are either rugs to spread 
under us or wrappings to wrap round us; and 
wrappings are either all of one piece or composed of 
several pieces ; and of the composite garments some 
are stitched and others put together without stitch- 
ing; and of the unstitched some are made of the 
fibres of plants and some are of hair; and of those 
made with hair some are stuck together with liquids 
and cement and others are fastened without any 
such extraneous matter. Now to these protective 
coverings made of materials fastened without ex- 
traneous matter we give the name of clothes; and 
just as we called the art statecraft which was con- 
cerned with the state, so we shall call the art con- 
cerned with clothes, from the nature of its activity, 
clothes-making, shall we not? And may we say 
further that weaving, in so far as the greatest part 
of it is, as we saw, concerned with the making of 
clothes, differs in name only from this art of clothes- 
making, just as in the other case the royal art 
differed from statecraft ? 

y. soc. That is perfectly correct. 

STR. Let us next reflect that a person might 
think that this description of the art of weaving was 
satisfactory, because he cannot understand that it 
has not yet been distinguished from the closely 
co-operative arts, though it has been separated from 
many other kindred arts. 

y. soc. What kindred arts? 

str. You do not seem to have followed what | 
have been saying; so I think I had better go back 
again and begin at the end. For if you under- 
stand what I mean by kinship, we distinguished 
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from clothing something akin to it a moment ago 
when we separated rugs from it by the distinction 
between spreading under and wrapping round. 

y. soc. I understand. 

stk. And we removed the entire manufacture of 
cloth made from flax and broom-cords and all that we 
just now called vegetable fibres; and then, too, we 
separated off the process of felting and the kind of 
joining that employs piercing and sewing, most 
important of which is the shoemaker’s art. 

Y. soc. Yes, to be sure. 

str. And we separated off the art of making 
coverings of leather in single pieces and all the arts 
of making shelters, which we find in house-building 
and carpentering in general and in other methods 
of protection against water, and all the arts which 
furnish protection against theft and acts of violence, 
the arts, that is to say, of making lids and constructing 
doors, which are regarded as parts of the joiner’s 
art; and we cut off the armourer’s art, which is a 
section of the great and various function of making 
defences; and at the very beginning we cut off the 
whole art of magic which is concerned with antidotes 
and spells, and we have left, as it would seem, just 
the art we were seeking, which furnishes protection 
from the weather, manufactures a defence of wool, 
and is called the art of weaving. 

y. soc. That seems to be the case. 

str. But, my boy, this is not yet completely 
stated; for the man who is engaged in the first 
part of the making of clothes appears to do some- 
thing the opposite of weaving. 

Y. soc. How so? 
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str. The process of weaving is, I take it, a kind 
of joining together. 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. But the first part I refer to is a separation of 
what is combined and matted together. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. The work of the carder’s art. Or shall we 
have the face to say that carding is weaving and 
the carder is a weaver? 

y. soc. No, certainly not. 

str. And surely if we say the art of making the 
warp or the woof is the art of weaving, we are 
employing an irrational and false designation. 

Y. soc. Of course. 

str. Well then, shall we say that the whole arts 
of fulling and mending are no part of the care and 
treatment of clothes, or shall we declare that these 
also are entirely included in the art of weaving? 

y. soc. By no means. 

sTR. But surely all these will contest the claim of 
the art of weaving in the matter of the treatment and 
the production of clothes; they will grant that the 
part of weaving is the most important, but will claim 
that their own parts are of some importance, too. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Then we must believe that besides these the 
arts which produce the tools by means of which the 
works of weaving are accomplished will claim to be 
collaborators in every work of weaving. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Will our definition of the art of weaving (I 
mean the part of it we selected) be satisfactory if 
we say that of all the activities connected with 
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woollen clothing it is the noblest and the greatest? 
Or would that, although it contains some truth, yet 
lack clearness and completeness until we separate 
from weaving all these other arts? 

Y. soc. You are right. 

stk. Then shall our next move be to do this, that 
our discussion may proceed in due order? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. First, then, let us observe that there are two 
arts involved in all production. 

Y. soc. What are they? 

str. The one is a contingent cause, the other 
is the actual cause. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Those arts which do not produce the actual 
thing in question, but which supply to the arts 
which do produce it the tools without which no art 
could ever perform its prescribed work, may be 
called contingent causes, and those which produce 
the actual thing are causes. 

y. soc. At any rate, that is reasonable. 

str. Next, then, shall we designate all the arts 
which produce spindles, shuttles, and the various 
other tools that partake in the production of clothing 
as contingent causes, and those which treat and 
manufacture the clothing itself as causes? 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. And among the causal arts we may properly 
include washing and mending and all the care of 
clothing in such ways; and, since the art of adorn- 
ment is a wide one, we may classify them as a part 
of it under the name of fulling. 
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Y. soc. Good. | 

str. And, again, carding and spinning and all the 
processes concerned with the actual fabrication of the 
clothing under consideration, form collectively one 
art familiar to every one—the art of wool-working. 

y. soc. Of course. . 

str. And wool-working comprises two divisions, 
and each of these is a part of two arts at once. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. Carding,and one half of the use of the weavers 
rod,! and the other crafts which separate things that 
are joined—all this collectively is a part of the art 
of wool-working; and in all things we found two 
great arts, that of composition and that of division. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Now carding and all the other processes just 
mentioned are parts of the art of division; for the 
art of division in wool and threads, exercised in one 
way with the rod and in another with the hands, has 
all the names just mentioned. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Then let us again take up something which 
is at once a part of the arts of composition and of 
wool-working. Let us put aside all that belongs to 
division, making two parts of wool-working, by apply- 
ing the principles of division and of composition. 

y. soc. Let us make that distinction. 

str. The part which belongs at once to com- 


1 The weaver’s rod (for the Greeks appear to have used a 
rod, not a comb) was used to drive the threads of the woof 
close together, and also to keep the threads of the warp and 
woof distinct (cf. Cratylus 388). All the processes here 
described, familiar as they were to the ancients, have been 
done away with, or, at least, greatly modified, in Europe 
and America by the modern methods of industry 
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position and to wool-working, Socrates, you must 
allow us to divide again, if we are to get a satisfactory 
concept of the aforesaid art of weaving. 

Y. soc. Then we must divide it. 

STR. Yes, we must; and let us call one part of it 
the art of twisting threads, and the other the art of 
intertwining them. 

Y. soc. I am not sure I understand. By the art 
of twisting I think you mean the making of the 
warp. 

str. Not that only, but also the making of the 
woof. We shall not find that the woof is made 
without twisting, shall we? 

Y. soc. No, of course not. 

sTR. Well, just define warp and woof; perhaps 
the definition would serve you well at this junction. 

y. soc. How shall I do it? 

sTR. In this way: A piece of carded wool, which is 
lengthened out and is wide, is said to be a lap of 
wool, is it not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And if any such lap of wool is twisted 
with a spindle and made into a hard thread, we call 
the thread warp, and the art which governs this 
process is the art of spinning the warp. 

y. soc. Right. 

stk. And the threads, in turn, which are more 
loosely twisted and have in respect to the force used 
in the carding a softness adapted to the interweaving 
with the warp we will call the woof, and the art 
devoted to these we will call the art of preparing 
the woof.! 

Y. soc. Quite right. 
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str. So now the part of the art of weaving which 
we chose for our discussion is clear to pretty much 
every understanding ; for when that part of the art of 
composition which is included in the art of weaving 
forms a web by the right intertwining of woof and 
warp, we call the entire web a woollen garment, and 
the art which directs this process we call weaving. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. Very good. Then why in the world did we 
not say at once that weaving is the intertwining of 
woof and warp? Why did we beat about the bush 
and make a host of futile distinctions ? 

y. soc. For my part, I thought nothing that was 
said was futile, Stranger. 

STR. And no wonder; but perhaps you might 
change your mind. Now to avoid any such malady, 
in case it should, as is not unlikely, attack you 
frequently hereafter, I will propose a principle of 
procedure which is applicable to all cases of this sort. 

Yy. soc. Do so. 

str. First, then, let us scrutinize the general 
nature of excess and deficiency, for the sake of 
obtaining a rational basis for any praise or blame we 
may bestow upon excessive length or brevity in 
discussions of this kind. 

y. soc. Yes, that is a good thing to do. 

str. Then the proper subjects for our considera- 
tion would, I fancy, be these. 

y. soc. What? 

str. Length and shortness and excess and 
deficiency in general; for all of them may be 
regarded as the subjects of the art of measurement. 

y. soc. Yes. 
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STR. Let us, then, divide that art into two parts ; 
that is essential for our present purpose. 

y. soc. Please tell how to make the division. 

STR. In this way: one part is concerned with 
relative greatness or smallness, the other with the 
something without which production would not be 
possible. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Do you not think that, by the nature of the 
case, we must say that the greater is greater than 
the less and than nothing else, and that the less is 
less than the greater and than nothing else? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

sTR. But must we not also assert the real existence 
of excess beyond the standard of the mean, and of 
inferiority to the mean, whether in words or deeds, 
and is not the chief difference between good men 
and bad found in such excess or deficiency ? 

y. soc. That is clear. 

str. Then we must assume that there are these 
two kinds of great and small, and these two ways of 
distinguishing between them; we must not, as we 
did a little while ago, say that they are relative to 
one another only, but rather, as we have just said, 
that one kind is relative in that way, and the other 
is relative to the standard of the mean. Should we 
care to learn the reason for this ? 

y. soc. Of course. 

STR. If we assert that the greater has no relation 
to anything except the less, it will never have any 
relation to the standard of the mean, will it? 

y. soc. No. 

str. Will not this doctrine destroy the arts and 
their works one and all, and do away also with 
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statesmanship, which we are now trying to define, 
and with weaving, which we did defne? For all 
these are doubtless careful about excess and 
deficiency in relation to the standard of the mean ; 
they regard them not as non-existent, but as real 
difficulties in actual practice, and it is in this way, 
when they preserve the standard of the mean, that 
all their works are good and beautiful. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And if we do away with the art of statesman- 
ship, our subsequent search for the kingly art will be 
hopeless, will it not? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Then just as in the case of the sophist! 
we forced the conclusion that not-being exists, since 
that was the point at which we had lost our hold of 
the argument, so now we must force this second 
conclusion, that the greater and the less are to be 
measured in relation, not only to one another, but 
also to the establishment of the standard of the mean, 
must we not? For if this is not admitted, neither 
the statesman nor any other man who has knowledge 
of practical affairs can be said without any doubt to 
exist. 

y. soc. Then we must by all means do now the 
same that we did then. 

str. This, Socrates, is a still greater task than 
that was; and yet we remember how long that took 
us; but it is perfectly fair to make about them some 
such assumption as this. 

Y. soc. As what? 

str. That sometime we shall need this principle 
of the mean for the demonstration of absolute 
precise truth. But our belief that the demonstration 
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is for our present purpose good and sufficient is, in 
my opinion, magnificently supported by this argu- 
ment—that we must believe that all the arts alike 
exist and that the greater and the less are measured 
in relation not only to one another but also to the 
establishment of the standard of the mean. For if 
this exists, they exist also, and if they exist, it exists 
also, but neither can ever exist if the other does not. 

Y. soc. Thatis quite right. But what comes next? 

str. We should evidently divide the science of 
measurement into two parts in accordance with what 
has been said. One part comprises all the arts which 
measure number, length, depth, breadth, and thick- 
ness in relation to their opposites; the other 
comprises those which measure them in relation to 
the moderate, the fitting, the opportune, the needful, 
and all the other standards that are situated in the 
mean between the extremes. 

y. soc. Both of your divisions are extensive, and 
there is a great difference between them. 

str. Yes, for what many clever persons occasion- 
ally say, Socrates, fancying that it is a wise remark, 
namely, that the science of measurement has to do 
with everything, is precisely the same as what we 
have just said. For in a certain way all things which 
are in the province of art do partake of measurement ; 
but because people are not in the habit of considering 
things by dividing them into classes, they hastily put 
these widely different relations! into the same 
category, thinking they are alike ; and again they do 
the opposite of this when they fail to divide other 
things into parts. What they ought to do is this: 
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when a person at first sees only the unity or common 
quality of many things, he must not give up until he 
sees all the differences in them, so far as they exist in 
classes ; and conversely, when all sorts of dissimilar- 
ities are seen in a large number of objects he must 
find it impossible to be discouraged or to stop until 
he has gathered into one circle of similarity all the 
things which are related to each other and has in- 
cluded them in some sort of class on the basis of 
their essential nature. No more need be said, then, 
about this or about deficiency and excess; let us 
only bear carefully in mind that two kinds of measure- 
ment which apply to them have been found, and 
let us remember what those kinds are. 

y. soc. We will remember. 

str. Now that we have finished this discussion, 
let us take up another which concerns the actual 
objects of our inquiry and the conduct of such 
discussions in general. 

y. soc. What is it? 

sTR. Suppose we were asked the following question 
about a group of pupils learning their letters: “When 
a pupil is asked of what letters some word or other 
is composed, is the question asked for the sake of 
the one particular word before him or rather to make 
him more learned about all words in the lesson?” 

y. soc. Clearly to make him more learned about 
them all. 

str. And how about our own investigation of the 
statesman? Has it been undertaken for the sake of 
this particular subject or rather to make us better 
thinkers about all subjects ? 

y. soc. Clearly this also is done with a view to 
them all. 
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str. Of course no man of sense would wish to 
pursue the discussion of weaving for its own sake; 
but most people, it seems to me, fail to notice that 
some things have sensible resemblances which are 
easily perceived ; and it is not at all difficult to show 
them when anyone wishes, in response to a request 
for an explanation of some one of them, to exhibit 
them easily without trouble and really without 
explanation. But, on the other hand, the greatest 
and noblest conceptions have no image wrought 
plainly for human vision, which he who wishes to 
satisfy the mind of the inquirer can apply to some 
one of his senses and by mere exhibition satisfy 
the mind. We must therefore endeavour by practice 
to acquire the power of giving and understanding a 
rational definition of each one of them; for immaterial 
things, which are the noblest and greatest, can be 
exhibited by reason only, and it is for their sake 
that all we are saying is said. But it is always 
easier to practise in small matters than in greater 
ones. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

STR. Let us, then, remember the reason for all 
that we have said about these matters. 

y. soc. What is the reason ? 

str. The reason is chiefly just that irritating 
impatience which we exhibited in relation to the long 
talk about weaving and the revolution of the universe 
and the sophist’s long talk about the existence of 
not-being.* We felt that they were too long, and 
we reproached ourselves for all of them, fearing that 
our talk was not only long, but irrelevant. Consider, 
therefore, that the reason for what has just been said 
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is my wish to avoid any such impatience in the 
future. 

y. soc. Very well. Please go on with what you 
have to say. 

str. What I have to say, then, is that you and I, 
remembering what has just been said, must praise 
or blame the brevity or length of our several dis- 
cussions, not by comparing their various lengths with 
one another, but with reference to that part of the 
science of measurement which we said before must 
be borne in mind; I mean the standard of fitness. 

y. soc. Quite right. 

str. But we must not always judge of length by 
fitness, either. For we shall not in the least want 
a length that is fitted to give pleasure, except, 
perhaps, as a secondary consideration; and again 
reason counsels us to accept fitness for the easiest 
and quickest completion of the inquiry in which we 
are engaged, not as the first, but as the second thing 
to be desired. By far our first and most important 
object should be to exalt the method itself of ability 
to divide by classes, and therefore, if a discourse, even 
though it be very long, makes the hearer better able 
to discover the truth, we should accept it eagerly and 
should not be offended by its length, or if it is short, 
we should judge it in the same way. And, moreover, 
anyone who finds fault with the length of discourses 
in our discussions, or objects to roundabout methods, 
must not merely find fault with the speeches for 
their length and then pass them quickly and hastily 
by, but he must also show that there is ground for the 
belief that if they had been briefer they would have 
made their hearers better dialecticians and quicker 
to discover through reason the truth of realities. 
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About other people and the praise or blame they direct 
towards other qualities in discourse, we need not 
be concerned; we need not even appear to hear 
them. But enough of this, if you feel about it as I do; 
so let us go back to the statesman and apply to him 
the example of weaving that we spoke of a while ago. 

y. soc. Very well; let us do so. 

sTR. The art of the king, then, has been separated 
from most of the kindred arts, or rather from all the 
arts that have to do with herds. There remain, 
however, the arts that have to do with the state itself. 
These are both causes and contingent causes, and 
our first duty is to separate them from one another. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

STR. It is not easy to divide them into halves, you 
know. But I think the reason will nevertheless be 
clear as we go on. 

y. soc. Then we had better divide in another way. 

STR. Let us divide them, then, like an animal 
that is sacrificed, by joints, since we cannot bisect 
them; for we must always divide into a number of 
parts as near two as possible 

y. soc. How shall we do it in the present instance ? 

STR. Just as in the previous case, you know, we 
classed all the arts which furnished tools for weaving 
as contingent causes. 

y. soc. Yes. 

STR. So now we must do the same thing, but it 
is even more imperative. For all the arts which 
furnish any implement, great or small, for the state, 
must be classed as contingent causes; for without 
them neither state nor statesmanship could ever exist, 
and yet I do not suppose we shall reckon any of them 
as the work of the kingly art. 
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y. soc. No. 

str. We shall certainly be undertaking a hard task 
in separating this class from the rest ; for it might be 
said that everything that exists is the instrument of 
something or other, and the statement seems plausible. 
But there are possessions of another kind in the 
state, about which I wish to say something. 

y. soc. What do you wish to say? 

str. That they do not possess this instrumental 
function. For they are not, like tools or instruments, 
made for the purpose of being causes of production, 
but exist for the preservation of that which has been 
produced. 

y. soc. What is this class of possessions ? 

str. That very various class which is made with 
dry and wet materials and such as are wrought by 
fire and without fire; it is called collectively the 
class of receptacles; it is a very large class and has, 
so far as I can see, nothing at all to do with the art 
we are studying. 

y. soc. No, of course not. 

STR. And there is a third very large class of 
possessions to be noticed, differing from these; it is 
found on land and on water, it wanders about and 
is stationary, it is honourable and without honour, 
but it has one name, because the whole class is 
always a seat for some one and exists to be sat upon. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. We call it a vehicle, and it certainly is not 
at all the work of statesmanship, but much rather 
that of the arts of carpentry, pottery and bronze- 
working. 

y. soc. I understand. 

stk. And is there a fourth class? Shall we say 
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that there is one, differing from those three, one to 
which most of the things we have mentioned belong 
—all clothing, most arms, all circuit walls of earth 
or of stone, and countless other things? And since 
they are all made for defence, they may most rightly 
be called by the collective name of defence, and this 
may much more properly be considered for the most 
part the work of the art of building or of weaving 
than of statesmanship. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. And should we care to make a fifth class, of 
ornamentation and painting and all the imitations 
created by the use of painting and music solely for 
our pleasure and properly included under one name? 

y. soc. What is its name? 

str. It is called by some such name as plaything. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. So this one name will properly be applied to 
all the members of this class; for none of them is 
practised for any serious purpose, but all of them 
merely for play. 

y. soc. I understand that pretty well, too. 

str. And shall we not make a sixth class of that 
which furnishes to all these the materials of which 
and in which all the arts we have mentioned fashion 
their works, a very various class, the offspring of 
many other arts? 

Y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Gold and silver and all the products of the 
mines and all the materials which tree-felling and 
wood-cutting in general cut and provide for carpentry 
and basket-weaving; and then, too, the art of 
stripping the bark from plants and the leather- 
worker’s art which takes off the skins of animals, and 
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al] the other arts which have to do with such matters, 
and those that make corks and paper and cords and 
enable us to manufacture composite classes of things 
from kinds that are not composite. We call all this, 
as one class, the primary and simple possession of man, 
and it is in no way the work of the kingly science. 

y. soc. Good. 

str. And property in food and all the things 
which, mingling parts of themselves with parts of 
the body, have any function of keeping it in health, 
we may say is the seventh class, and we will call it 
collectively our nourishment, unless we have some 
better name to give it. All this we can assign to 
the arts of husbandry, hunting, gymnastics, medicine, 
and cooking more properly than to that of states- 
manship. 

y. soc. Of course. 

str. Now I think I have in these seven classes 
mentioned nearly all kinds of property except tame 
animals. See: there was the primary possession, 
which ought in justice to have been placed first, and 
after this the instrument, receptacle, vehicle, defence, 
plaything, nourishment. Whatever we have omitted, 
if some unimportant thing has been overlooked, can 
find its place in one of those classes; for instance, 
the group of coins, seals, and stamps, for there is not 
among these any kinship such as to form a large 
class, but some of them can be made to fit into the 
class of ornaments, others into that of instruments, 
though the classification is somewhat forced. All 
property in tame animals, except slaves, is included 
in the art of herding, which has already been divided 
into parts. 

Y. soc. Yes; quite true. 
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str. There remains the class of slaves and servants 
in general, and here I prophesy that we shall find 
those who set up claims against the king for the very 
fabric of his art, just as the spinners and carders 
and the rest of whom we spoke advanced claims 
against the weavers a while ago. All the others, 
whom we called contingent causes, have been 
removed along with the works we just mentioned 
and have been separated from the activity of the 
king and the statesman. 

y. soc. That seems to be the case, at least. 

str. Come then, let us step up and look from 
close at hand at those who are left, that so we may 
know them more surely. 

y. soc. Yes, that is what we should do. 

str. We shall find, then, that the greatest servants, 
when seen from near at hand, are in conduct and 
condition the opposite of that which we suspected. 

y. soc. Who are they? 

str. The bought servants, acquired by purchase, 
whom we can without question call slaves. They 
make no claim to any share in the kingly art. 

y. soc. Certainly not. 

str. How about those free men who put them- 
selves voluntarily in the position of servants of those 
whom we mentioned before? I mean the men who 
carry about and distribute among one another the 
productions of husbandry and the other arts, whether 
in the domestic market-places or by travelling from 
city to city by land or sea, exchanging money for 
wares or money for money, the men whom we call 
brokers, merchants, shipmasters, and peddlers; do 
they lay any claim to statesmanship ? 

Y. soc. Possibly to commercial statesmanship. 
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str. But certainly we shall never find labourers, 
whom we see only too glad to serve anybody for hire, 
claiming a share in the kingly art. 

y. soc. Certainly not. 

str. But there are people who perform services 
of another kind. How about them? 

y. soc. What services and what men do you mean? 

sTR. The class of heralds and those who become 
by long practice skilled as clerks and other clever 
men who perform various services in connexion with 
public offices. What shall we call them? 

y. soc. What you called the others, servants; 
they are not themselves rulers in the states. 

str. But surely it was no dream that made me 
say we should find somewhere in this region those 
who more than others lay claim to the art of states- 
manship; and yet it would be utterly absurd to 
look for them in any servile position. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But let us draw a little closer still to those 
whom we have not yet examined. There are men 
who have to do with divination and possess a portion 
of a certain menial science; for they are supposed 
to be interpreters of the gods to men. 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. And then, too, the priests, according to law 
and custom, know how to give the gods, by means of 
sacrifices, the gifts that please them from us and by 
prayers to ask for us the gain of good things from 
them ; now these are both part of a servant’s art. 

y. soc. At least they seem to be so. 

str. At last, then, I think we are, as it were, 
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on the track of our quarry. For the bearing of 
the priests and prophets is indeed full of pride, 
and they win high esteem because of the magnitude 
of their undertakings. In Egypt, for example, no 
king can rule without being a priest, and if he 
happens to have forced his way to the throne from 
some other class, he must enroll himself in the class 
of priests afterwards; and among the Greeks, too, 
you would find that in many states the performance 
of the greatest public sacrifices is a duty imposed 
upon the highest officials. Yes, among you Athenians 
this is very plain, for they say the holiest and most 
national of the ancient sacrifices are performed by 
the man whom the lot has chosen to be the 
King.! 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. We must, then, examine these elected kings 
and priests and their assistants, and also another very 
large crowd of people which has just come in sight 
now that the others are out of the way. 

y. soc. Who are these people? 

STR. A very queer lot. 

Y. soc. How so? 

str. They are of very mixed race, at least they 
seem so now, when I can just see them. For many 
of them are like lions and centaurs and other fierce 
creatures, and very many are like satyrs and the 
weak and cunning beasts; and they make quick 
exchanges of forms and qualities with one another. 
Ah, but now, Socrates, I think I have just made out 
who they are. 

y. soc. Tell me; for you seem to have caught 
sight of something strange. 


1 The second in order of the nine annual archons. 
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str. Yes, for ignorance makes things seem strange 
to everybody. That was what happened to me just 
now; when I suddenly caught sight of them I did 
not recognize the troop of those who busy themselves 
with the affairs of the state. 

y. soc. What troop? 

str. That which of all the sophists is the greatest 
charlatan and most practised in charlatanry. This, 
although it is a hard thing to do, must be separated 
from the band of really statesmanlike and kingly 
men, if we are to get a clear view of the object of 
our search. 

y. soc. But we certainly cannot give that up. 

str. No, of course not. I agree to that. And 
now please answer a question. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. We agree that monarchy is one of the forms 
of government, do we not? 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And after monarchy one might, I should say, 
mention the rule of the few. 

Y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And a third form of government is the rule 
of the multitude, called democracy, is it not ? 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

str. Do not these three become after a fashion 
five, producing out of themselves two additional 
names ? 

y. soc. What names? 

str. People nowadays are likely to take into 
consideration enforced subjection and voluntary 
obedience, poverty and wealth, law and lawlessness 
as they occur in governments, and so they divide 
two of the forms we mentioned, giving to the two 
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aspects of monarchy the two names tyranny and 
royalty. 

y. soc, Certainly. 

str. And the state that is ruled by the few is 
called, as the case may be, aristocracy or oligarchy. 

y. soc. To be sure. 

str. In the case of democracy, however, whether 
the multitude rule those who have property by 
violence or with their willing consent, and whether 
the laws are carefully observed or not, no one ever 
habitually changes the name. 

y. soc. True. 

stk. Now then, do we believe that any of these 
forms of government which are defined by the dis- 
tinctions between the one, the few, and the many, 
or wealth and poverty, or violence and willingness, or 
written constitution and absence of laws, is a 
right one? 

Y. soc. I don’t see why not. 

str. Look a bit more closely along the line I am 
going to point out. 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. Shall we abide by what we said in the 
beginning, or dissent from it? 

y. soc. To what do you refer? 

str. We said, I believe, that royal power was one 
of the sciences. 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. And not only a science, but we selected it 
from the rest as a science of judgement and command. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. And from the science of command we dis- 
tinguished one part which rules inanimate works, and 
one which rules living beings; and so we have gone 
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on dividing in this manner to the present moment, 
never forgetting that it is a science, but as yet unable 
to state with sufficient accuracy what science it is. 

y. soc, You are right. 

stR. Then is this our understanding, that the 
distinction between forms of government ought not 
to be found in the words few or many, or voluntary 
or unwilling, or wealth or poverty, but some science 
must be the distinguishing feature, if we are to be 
consistent with our previous statement? 

y. soc. Yes, indeed; it cannot be otherwise. 

str. Necessarily, then, our present duty is to 
inquire in which, if any, of these forms of govern- 
ment is engendered the science of ruling men, which 
is about the greatest of sciences and the most difficult 
to acquire. We must discover that in order to see 
what men are to be distinguished from the wise 
king—men, I mean, who pretend to be, and make 
many believe that they are, statesmen, but are 
really not such at all. 

y. soc. Yes, we must do this; that is implied in 
what was said before. 

str. Does it seem at all possible that a multitude 
in a state could acquire this science? 

Y. soc. By no means. 

str. But in a state of one thousand men could 
perhaps a hundred or as many as fifty acquire it 
adequately ? 

y. soc. No, in that case this would be the easiest 
of all the arts; for we know that a city of a thousand 
men could never produce that number of finished 
draught-players in comparison with those in other 
Greek cities, still less so many kings. For the man 
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who possesses the kingly science, whether he rule or 
not, must be called kingly, as our previous argument 
showed. 

str. You did well to remind me. And in agree- 
ment with this, we must, I suppose, look for the 
right kind of rule in one or two or very few men, 
whenever such right rule occurs. 

Y. soc. Certainly. 

stk. And these men, whether they rule over 
willing or unwilling subjects, with or without written 
laws, and whether they are rich or poor, must, 
according to our present opinion, be supposed to 
exercise their rule in accordance with some art or 
science. And physicians offer a particularly good 
example of this point of view. Whether they cure 
us against our will or with our will, by cutting us or 
burning us or causing us pain in any other way, and 
whether they do it by written rules or without them, 
and whether they are rich or poor, we call them 
physicians just the same, so long as they exercise 
authority by art or science, purging us or reducing 
us in some other way, or even adding to our weight, 
provided only that they who treat their patients 
treat them for the benefit of their health and 
preserve them by making them better than they 
were. In this way and no other, in my opinion, shall 
we determine this to be the only right definition 
of the rule of the physician or of any other rule 
whatsoever. 

y. soc. Very true. 

sTR. It is, then, a necessary consequence that 
among forms of government that one is pre- 
eminently right and is the only real government, in 
which the rulers are found to be truly possessed 
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of science, not merely to seem to possess it, whether 
they rule by law or without law, whether their 
subjects are willing or unwilling, and whether they 
themselves are rich or poor—none of these things 
can be at all taken into account on any right method. 

y. soc. Excellent. 

str. And whether they purge the state for its 
good by killing or banishing some of the citizens, 
or make it smaller by sending out colonies some- 
where, as bees swarm from the hive, or bring in 
citizens from elsewhere to make it larger, so long as 
they act in accordance with science and justice and 
preserve and benefit it by making it better than it was, 
so far as is possible, that must at that time and by 
such characteristics be declared to be the only right 
form of government. All other forms must be con- 
sidered not as legitimate or really existent, but as 
imitating this; those states which are said to be well 
governed imitate it better, and the others worse. 

y. soc. Everything else that you have said seems 
reasonable; but that government should be carried 
on without laws is a hard saying. 

str. You got ahead of me a little with your 
question, Socrates; for I was just going to ask 
whether you accepted all I have said, or were dis- 
pleased with anything. But now it is clear that we 
shall have to discuss the question of the propriety 
of government without laws. 

y. soc. Of course we shall. 

STR. In a sense, however, it is clear that law- 
making belongs to the science of kingship; but the 
best thing is not that the laws be in power, but that 
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the man who is wise and of kingly nature be ruler. 
Do you see why? 

y. soc. Why is it? 

str. Because law could never, by determining 
exactly what is noblest and most just for one and 
all, enjoin upon them that which is best; for the 
differences of men and of actions and the fact that 
nothing, I may say, in human life is ever at rest, 
forbid any science whatsoever to promulgate any 
simple rule for everything and for all time. We 
agree to that, I suppose? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. But we see that law aims at pretty nearly 
this very thing, like a stubborn and ignorant man 
who allows no one to do anything contrary to his 
command, or even to ask a question, not even if 
something new occurs to some one, which is better 
than the rule he has himself ordained. 

y. soc. True; the law treats each and all of us 
exactly as you describe. 

str. So that which is persistently simple is in- 
applicable to things which are never simple? 

y. soc. I suppose so. 

str. Why in the world, then, is it necessary to 
make laws, since law is not the most perfect right? 
We must ask the reason for this. 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

sTR. Well, there are here at Athens, as in other 
cities, classes for practice in athletics to prepare for 
contests in running or the like, are there not? 

Y. soc. Yes, a great many of them. 
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str. Now let us recall to mind the orders given 
by the professional trainers when they are in charge 
of such classes. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

stk. They think they cannot go into details in 
individual cases and order what is best for each 
person’s physique; they think they must employ 
a rougher method and give a general rule which 
will be good for the physique of the majority. 

y. soc. Good. 

str. And therefore they nowadays assign equal 
exercise to whole classes; they make them begin at 
the same time and stop at the same time, whether 
they run or wrestle or practise any other kind of 
bodily exercise. 

y. soc, That is true. 

str. And so we must believe that the law-maker 
who is to watch over the herds and maintain justice 
and the obligation of contracts, will never be able 
by making laws for all collectively, to provide exactly 
that which is proper for each individual. 

y. soc. Probably not, at any rate. 

sTR. But he will, I fancy, legislate for the majority 
and in a general way only roughly for individuals, 
whether he issues written laws or his enactments 
follow the unwritten traditional customs. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

STR. Yes, quite right. For how could anyone, 
Socrates, sit beside each person all his life and tell 
him exactly what is proper for him to do? Certainly 
anyone who really possessed the kingly science, if 
he were able to do this, would hardly, I imagine, 
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ever put obstacles in his own way by writing what 
we call laws. 

y. soc. No, at least not according to what has 
just been said. 

str. Or rather, my friend, not according to what 
is going to be said. 

y. soc. What is that? 

str. Something of this sort: Let us suppose that 
a physician or a gymnastic trainer is going away 
and expects to be a long time absent from his 
patients or pupils; if he thinks they will not 
remember his instructions, he would want to write 
them down, would he not? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

str. What if he should come back again after a 
briefer absence than he expected? Would he not 
venture to substitute other rules for those written 
instructions if others happened to be better for his 
patients, because the winds or something else had, 
by act of God, changed unexpectedly from their usual 
course? Would he persist in the opinion that no 
one must transgress the old laws, neither he himself 
by enacting new ones nor his patient by venturing 
to do anything contrary to the written rules, under 
the conviction that these laws were medicinal and 
healthful and anything else was unhealthful and 
unscientific? If anything of that sort occurred in 
the realm of science and true art, would not any 
such regulations on any subject assuredly arouse the 
greatest ridicule? 

y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. But he who has made written or unwritten 
laws about the just and unjust, the honourable and 
disgraceful, the good and the bad for the herds 
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of men that are tended in their several cities in 
accordance with the laws of the law-makers, is not 
to be permitted to give other laws contrary to those, 
if the scientific law-maker, or another like him, 
should come! Would not such a prohibition appear 
in truth as ridiculous as the other? 

y. soc. It certainly would. 

STR. Do you know what people in general say 
about such a case? 

y. soc. I don’t recall it just now off-hand. 

STR. Yes, it is very plausible; for they say that if 
anyone has anything better than the old laws to 
offer, he must first persuade the state, and then he 
may make his laws, but not otherwise. 

y. soc. And is that not right? 

STR. Perhaps. But suppose a man does not use 
persuasion, but makes an improvement by force. 
What is this force to be called? Answer me—or, 
no, not yet ; first answer in reference to what we were 
talking of before. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Suppose a physician who has right knowledge 
of his profession does not persuade, but forces, his 
patient, whether man, woman, or child, to do the 
better thing, though it be contrary to the written 
precepts, what will such violence be called? The last 
name in the world to call it would be “ unscientific 
and baneful error,’ as the phrase is, would it not? 
And the patient so forced might rightly say anything 
else rather than that he had been treated in a 
baneful or unscientific way by the physicians who 
used force upon him. 

Y. soc. Very true. 

str. But what can we call the unscientific error 
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in the field of statesmanship? Is it not baseness 
and evil and injustice ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Now if people are forced, contrary to the 
written laws and inherited traditions, to do what is 
juster and nobler and better than what they did 
before, tell me, will not anyone who blames such 
use of force, unless he is to be most utterly ridiculous, 
always say anything or everything rather than that 
those who have been so forced have suffered base 
and unjust and evil treatment at the hands of those 
who forced them? 

Y. soc. Very true. 

str. But would the violence be just if he who 
uses it is rich, and unjust if he is poor? Or if a 
man, whether rich or poor, by persuasion or by other 
means, in accordance with written laws or contrary 
to them, does what is for the good of the people, 
must not this be the truest criterion of right govern- 
ment, in accordance with which the wise and good 
man will govern the affairs of his subjects? Just 
as the captain of a ship keeps watch for what is at 
any moment for the good of the vessel and the sailors, 
not by writing rules, but by making his science his 
law, and thus preserves his fellow voyagers, so may 
not a right government be established in the same 
way by men who could rule by this principle, making 
science more powerful than the laws? And whatever 
the wise rulers do, they can commit no error, so long 
as they maintain one great principle and by always 
dispensing absolute justice to them with wisdom and 
science are able to preserve the citizens and make 
them better than they were, so far as that is possible. 
Is not this true? 
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y. soc. There is no denying the truth of what you 
have just said. 

str. And those other statements cannot be denied, 
either. 

Y. soc. What statements ? 

str. That no great number of men, whoever they 
may be, could ever acquire political science and be 
able to administer a state with wisdom, but our one 
right form of government must be sought in some 
small number or one person, and all other forms are 
merely, as we said before, more or less successful 
imitations of that. 

y. soc. What do you mean by that? I did not 
understand about the imitations a little while ago, 
either. 

str. And yet it is quite a serious matter if after 
stirring up this question we drop it and do not go on 
and show the error which is committed in relation 
to it nowadays. 

y. soc. What is the error? 

str. I will tell you what we must investigate; it 
is not at all familiar or easy to see, but let us try to 
grasp it nevertheless. Tell me this: Assuming that 
the form of government we have described is the 
only right form, don’t you see that the other forms 
must employ its written laws if they are to be pre- 
served by doing that which is approved of nowadays, 
although it is not perfectly right ? 

y. soc. What is not perfectly right? 

str. That no citizen shall dare to do anything 
contrary to the laws, and that he who does shall be 
punished by death and the most extreme penalties. 
And this is perfectly right and good as a second 
choice, as soon as you depart from the first form of 
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which we were just speaking. Now let us tell in 
some detail how this which we called the second 
choice comes about. Shall we do so? 

y. soc. By all means. 

str. Let us return once more to the images 
which we always have to use in portraying kingly 
rulers. 

y. soc. What images? 

str. The noble captain ofa ship and the “physician 
who is worth as much as many others.!” Let us 
make a simile of them and use it to help us to 
discover something. 

Yy. soc. What is your simile? 

str. Something of this sort: Imagine that we all 
thought in regard to captains and physicians: “ We 
are most abominably treated by them. For whomso- 
ever of us either of them wishes to save, he saves, 
one of them just like the other, and whomsoever 
he wishes to maltreat, he maltreats. They cut us 
up and burn us and order us to bring them payments 
of money, as if they were exacting tribute, of which 
they spend little or nothing for their patients; they 
themselves and their servants use the rest. And 
finally they are bribed by the patient’s relatives or 
enemies and actually bring about his death. And 
as for the captains, they commit countless other 
misdeeds; they make plots and leave us deserted 
ashore when they put out to sea, they bring on 
mishaps at sea and so cast us into the water, and are 
guilty of other wrong-doings.”’ 

Now suppose, with these thoughts in mind, we 


importance commensurate with that of the captain, rather 
than of the pilot, in modern times) has just been used. See 
also Lepublic, vi. 488 a; Laws xii. 963 B. 
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deliberated about them and decided that we would 
no longer allow either of these arts to rule without 
control over slaves or free men, but that we would 
call an assembly either of all the people or of the 
rich only, and that anyone, whether he were engaged 
in some other form of skilled labour or were without 
any special qualifications, should be free to offer an 
opinion about navigation and diseases, how drugs 
and surgical or medical instruments should be applied 
to the patients, and how ships and nautical instru- 
ments should be used for navigation and in meeting 
dangers, not only those of winds and sea that affect 
the voyage itself, but also those met in encounters 
with pirates, and if battles have to be fought between 
ships of war; and that whatever the majority 
decided about these matters, whether any physicians 
or ship captains or merely unskilled persons took 
part in the deliberations, should be inscribed upon 
tablets and slabs or in some instances should be 
adopted as unwritten ancestral customs, and that 
henceforth forever navigation and the care of the 
sick should be conducted in accordance with these 
provisions. 

y. soc. [hat is a most absurd state of things that 
you have described. 

STR. And suppose that rulers of the people are set 
up annually, whether from the rich or from the whole 
people, on the principle that whoever is chosen by 
lot should rule, and that these rulers exercise their 
authority in commanding the ships or treating the 
sick in accordance with the written rules, 

Y. soc. That is still harder to imagine. 

str. Now consider what comes next. When the 
year of office has passed for each set of rulers, there 
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will have to be sessions of courts in which the judges 
are chosen by lot either from a selected list of the 
rich or from the whole people, and the rulers will 
have to be brought before these courts and examined 
as to their conduct in office, and anyone who pleases 
can bring against the captains an accusation for 
failure to command the ships during the year in 
accordance with the written laws or the ancestral 
customs, and similarly against the physicians for 
their treatment of the sick; and if any of them is 
found guilty, the court shall decide what his punish- 
ment or his fine shall be. 

y. soc. Surely anyone who consents voluntarily 
to hold office under such conditions would richly 
deserve any penalty or fine that might be imposed. 

str. And then, in addition to all this, there will 
have to be a law that if anyone is found to be 
investigating the art of pilotage or navigation or the 
subject of health and true medical doctrine about 
winds and things hot and cold, contrary to the 
written rules, or to be indulging in any specula- 
tion whatsoever on such matters, he shall in the 
first place not be called a physician or a ship captain, 
but a star-gazer,! a kind of loquacious sophist, 
and secondly anyone who is properly qualified may 
bring an accusation against him and hale him into 
court for corrupting the young and persuading them 
to essay the arts of navigation and medicine in 
opposition to the laws and to govern the ships and 
the sick according to their own will; and if he is 
found to be so persuading either young or old 
contrary to the laws and written rules, he shall suffer 


and Lycon (Apology 24c pnei yap Sh robs véous dédixety ue 
diapGelpovra) is perfectly plain. 
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the most extreme penalties. Nothing, they say, 
ought to be wiser than the laws; for no one 
is ignorant of medicine and the laws of health or 
of the pilot’s art and navigation, since anyone who 
pleases can learn the existing written rules and 
ancestral customs. Now if these regulations which 
I speak of were to be applied to these sciences, 
Socrates, and to strategy and every part of the entire 
art of hunting and to painting or every kind of 
imitation and to carpentry including every kind of 
utensil-making, or even to husbandry and all the 
art that is concerned with plants, or if we were to 
see an art of horse-breeding conducted by written 
rules, or herdsmanship in general or prophecy or 
everything that is included in the art of serving, or 
draught-playing or the whole science of number, 
whether arithmetic or plane geometry or solid 
geometry or problems of motion—what would you 
think of carrying on all these in such a way, by 
written rules and not by knowledge? 

Yy. soc. Clearly all the arts would be utterly 
ruined, nor could they ever rise again, through the 
operation of the law prohibiting investigation ; and 
so life, which is hard enough now, would then 
become absolutely unendurable. 

str. Here isa further point. If we ordained that 
each of the aforesaid arts must be carried on by 
written rules and that the observance of our written 
rules be under the charge of the man who is elected 
or chosen by lot, but he should disregard the written 
rules and for the sake of some gain or to do a favour 
to some one should try to act contrary to them, 
without possessing any knowledge, would not this 
be a greater evil than the former? 
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y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. Since the laws are made after long experience 
and after commissioners of some kind have carefully 
considered each detail with delicate skill and have 
persuaded the people to pass them, anyone, I fancy, 
who ventured to violate them would be involved in 
error many times greater than the first, and would 
cause even greater ruin than the written laws to 
all kinds of transactions. 

y. soc. Of course he would. 

str. Therefore the next best course for those who 
make laws or written rules about anything whatsoever 
is to prohibit any violation of them whatsoever, 
either by one person or by a greater number. 

y. soc. Right. 

sTR. These laws, then, written by men who know 
in so far as knowledge is possible, are imitations in 
each instance of some part of truth? 

y. soc. Of course. 

STR. And yet we said, if we remember, that the 
man of knowledge, the real statesman, would by his 
art make many changes in his practice without 
regard to his writings, when he thought another 
course was better though it violated the rules he 
had written and sent to his absent subjects.! 

Y. soc. Yes, we did say that. 

sTR. But is it not true that any man or any 
number of men whatsoever who have written laws, 
if they undertake to make any change in those laws, 
thinking it is an improvement, are doing, to the best 
of their ability, the same thing which our true 
statesman does? 

y. scc, Certainly. 

str. If, then, they were to do this without science, 
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they would be trying to imitate reality, they would, 
however, imitate badly in every case; but if they 
were scientific, then it would no Jonger be imitation, 
but the actual perfect reality of which we spoke ? 

y. soc. Yes, assuredly. 

str. And yet we agreed definitely a while ago 
that no multitude is able to acquire any art 
whatsoever. 

y. soc. Yes, that is definitely agreed. 

str. Then if there is a kingly! art, neither the 
collective body of the wealthy nor the whole people 
could ever acquire this science of statesmanship. 

y. soc. No; certainly not. 

str. Such states, then, it seems, if they are to 
imitate well, so far as possible, that true form of 
government—by a single ruler who rules with science 
—must never do anything in contravention of their 
existing written laws and ancestral customs. 

y. soc. You are quite right. 

str. Then whenever the rich imitate this govern- 
ment, we call such a state an aristocracy ; and when 
they disregard the laws, we call it an oligarchy. 

y. soc. Yes, I think we do. 

str. And again, when one man rules according to 
laws and imitates the scientific ruler, we call him a 
king, making no distinction in name between the 
single ruler who rules by science and him who rules 
by opinion if they both rule in accordance with laws. 

y. soc. Yes, I think we do. 

str. Accordingly, if one man whois really scientific 
rules, he will assuredly be called by the same name, 
king, and by no other; and so the five names of what 

1 See 292 E. 
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are now called the forms of government have become 
only one.! 

y. soc. So it seems, at least. 

str. But when a single ruler acts in accordance 
with neither laws nor customs, but claims, in 
imitation of the scientific ruler, that whatever is best 
must be done, even though it be contrary to the 
written laws, and this imitation is inspired by desire 
and ignorance, is not such a ruler to be called in 
every instance a tyrant? 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Thus, we say, the tyrant has arisen, and the 
king and oligarchy and aristocracy and democracy, 
because men are not contented with that one perfect 
ruler, and do not believe that there could ever be 
any one worthy of such power or willing and able by 
ruling with virtue and knowledge to dispense justice 
and equity rightly to all, but that he will harm and 
kill and injure any one of us whom he chooses on any 
occasion, since they admit that if such a man as we 
describe should really arise, he would be welcomed 
and would continue to dwell among them, directing 
to their weal as sole ruler a perfectly right form of 
government. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. But, as the case now stands, since, as we 
claim, no king is produced in our states who is, 
like the ruler of the bees in their hives, by birth 
pre-eminently fitted from the beginning in body and 
mind, we are obliged, as it seems, to follow in the 
track of the perfect and true form of government by 
coming together and making written laws. 


government, being merely imitations of this, require no 
names of their own. 
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Y. soc. Yes, I suppose we are. 

STR. Can we wonder, then, Socrates, at all the 
evils that arise and are destined to arise in such 
kinds of government, when they are based upon 
such a foundation, and must conduct their affairs in 
accordance with written laws and with customs, 
without knowledge? For every one can see that any 
other art built upon such a foundation would ruin all 
its works that are so produced. Ought we not rather 
to wonder at the stability that inheres in the state? 
For states have laboured under such conditions for 
countless ages, nevertheless some of them are 
lasting and are not overthrown. Many, to be sure, 
like ships that founder at sea, are destroyed, have 
been destroyed, and will be destroyed hereafter, 
through the worthlessness of their captains and 
crews who have the greatest ignorance of the greatest 
things, men who have no knowledge of statesman- 
ship, but think they have in every respect most 
perfect knowledge of this above all other sciences. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. Is it, then, our duty to see which of these 
not right forms of government is the least difficult to 
live with, though all are difficult, and which is the 
most oppressive, although this is somewhat aside from 
the subject we had proposed for ourselves? On the 
whole, however, perhaps all of us have some such 
motive in mind in all that we are doing. 

Y. soc. Yes, it is our duty, of course. 

str. Well then, you may say that of the three 
forms, the same is both the hardest and the easiest. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

str. Just this: I mean that there are three forms 
of government, as we said at the beginning of the 
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discussion which has now flowed in upon us— 
monarchy, the rule of the few, and the rule of the 
many. 

y. soc. Yes, there were those three. 

str. Let us, then, by dividing each of these into 
two parts, make six, and by distinguishing the right 
government from these, a seventh. 

y. soc. How shall we make the division ? 

str. We said that monarchy comprised royalty 
and tyranny, and the rule of the few comprised 
aristocracy, which has a name of good omen, and 
oligarchy ; but to the rule of the many we gave then 
only a single name, democracy ; now, however, that 
also must be divided. 

y. soc. How? On what principle shall we divide 
that ? 

str. On the same that we used for the others, 
though the name of this form is already twofold in 
meaning.! At any rate, the distinction between 
ruling according to law and without law applies alike 
to this and the rest. 

y. soc. Yes, it does. 

str. Before, when we were in search of the right 
government, this division was of no use, as we showed 
at the time; but now that we have set that apart 
and have decided that the others are the only 
available forms of government, the principle of 
lawfulness and lawlessness bisects each of them. 

y. soc. So it seems, from what has been said. 

str. Monarchy, then, when bound by good written 
rules, which we call laws, is the best of all the six ; 
but without law it is hard and most oppressive to 
live with. 
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y. soc. I fancy it is. 

sTR. But just as few is intermediate between one 
and a multitude, so the government of the few must 
be considered intermediate, both in good and in 
evil. But the government of the multitude is weak 
in all respects and able to do nothing great, either 
good or bad, when compared with the other forms 
of government, because in this the powers of govern- 
ment are distributed in small shares among many 
men; therefore of all these governments when they 
are lawful, this is the worst, and when they are 
all lawless it is the best; and if they are all without 
restraint, life is most desirable in a democracy, but 
if they are orderly, that is the worst to live in; but 
life in the first kind of state is by far the first and 
best, with the exception of the seventh, for that 
must be set apart from all the others, as God is set 
apart from men.* 

y. soc. That statement appears to be true to the 
facts, and we must do as you say. 

str. Then those who participate in all those 
rovernments—with the exception of the scientific 
one—are to be eliminated as not being statesmen, 
but partisans; and since they preside over the 
greatest counterfeits, they are themselves counter- 
feits, and since they are the greatest of imitators 
and cheats, they are the greatest of all sophists. 


monarchy and democracy—less efficient than the one and 
more efficient than the other, because power is distributed 
among a small number of persons—and is, therefore, when 
lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than monarchy. 
Democracy, in turn, since power is too greatly subdivided, 
is inefficient, either for good or evil, and is, therefore, when 
lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than either of 
the others. 
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y. soc. This term “sophist ” seems to have come 
round quite rightly to the so-called statesmen. 

str. Well, this part has been exactly like a play. 
Just as we remarked a moment ago,! a festive troop 
of centaurs or satyrs was coming into view, which 
we had to separate from the art of statesmanship ; 
and now we have succeeded in doing this, though 
it has been very difficult. 

y. soc. So it seems. 

str. But another group remains, which is still 
more difficult to separate, because it is more closely 
akin to the kingly class and is also harder to recognize. 
I think we are in somewhat the same position as 
refiners of gold. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. Why, the refiners first remove earth and 
stones and all that sort of thing; and after that 
there remain the precious substances which are 
mixed with the gold and akin to it and can be 
removed only by fire—copper and silver and some- 
times adamant.2. These are removed by the difficult 
processes of smelting and tests, leaving before our 
eyes what is called unalloyed gold in all its purity. 

y. soc. Yes, that is said, at least, to be the process. 

str. By the same method I think all that is 
different and alien and incompatible has now been 
eliminated by us from the science of statesmanship, 
and what is precious and akin to it is left. Herein 
are included the arts of the general and of the 
judge and that kind of oratory which partakes of the 
kingly art because it persuades .men to justice and 


1 291 a. 

2 Plato, Timaeus 59 B, defines adamant as xpucod fos, ** a 
branch of gold.” It was, then, a substance akin to gold. 
Platinum has been suggested. 6 
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thereby helps to steer the ship of state. Now in 
what way shall we most easily eliminate these and 
show him whom we seek alone by himself and 
undisguised ? 

y. soc. Clearly we must do this somehow. 

str. Then if it is a question of trying, he will be 
shown. But I think we had better try to disclose 
him by means of music. Please answer my question. 

y. soc. What is it? 

STR. Shall we agree that there is such a thing as 
learning music and the sciences of handicraft in 
general ? 

y. soc. There is. 

srr. And how about this? Shall we say that 
there is another science connected with those, which 
tells whether we ought or ought not to learn any 
one of them? 

y. soc. Yes, we shall say that there is. 

STR. And shall we agree that this is different 
from those? 

Y. soc. Yes. 

STR. And shall we say that none of them ought 
to have control of any other, or that those sciences 
should control this one, or that this should control 
and rule all the others? 

y. soc. This should control those others. 

sTR. You mean that the science which decides 
whether we ought to learn or not should control the 
science which is learnt or teaches? 

y. soc. Emphatically. 

str. And the science which decides whether to 
persuade or not should control that which can 
persuade ? 

y. soc. Certainly. 
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str. Well, then, to what science shall we assign 
the power of persuading a multitude or a mob by 
telling edifying stories, not by teaching ? 

y. soc. It is, I think, clear that this must be 
added to rhetoric. 

str. But the power of deciding whether some 
action, no matter what, should be taken, either by 
persuasion or by some exercise of force, in relation 
to any person, or whether to take no action at all— 
to what science is that to be assigned? 

Y. soc. To the science which controls the sciences 
of persuasion and speech. 

str. And that would, I think, be no other than 
the function of the statesman. 

v. soc. A most excellent conclusion. 

STR. So rhetoric also seems to have been quickly 
separated from statesmanship ! as a different species, 
subservient to the other. 

y. soc. Yes. 

sTR. Here is another function or power; what 
are we to think about it? 

y. soc. What is it? 

str. The power of determining how war shall be 
waged against those upon whom we have declared war, 
whether we are to call this a science or not a science? 

y. soc. How could we think it is not a science, 
when generalship and all military activity practise it ? 

str. And the power which is able and knows 
how to deliberate and decide whether to make war 
or peace, shall we assume that it is the same as this | 
or different ? 

y. soc. If we are consistent, we must assume that 
it is different. 


1 Cf. 303 c. 
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STR. Shall we, then, aseume that it controls the 
other, if we are to agree with our views in the 
former examples? 

y. soc. Yes. 

stk. And what other art shall we make bold to 
declare is mistress of that great and terrible art, the 
art of war as a whole, except the truly kingly art? 

y. soc. No other. 

str. We shall, then, not call the art of the 
generals statesmanship, since it is subservient. 

Y. soc. No; that would not be reasonable. 

str. Now let us examine the function of the 
righteous judges. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Has it any power beyond that of judging 
men’s contracts with one another, pronouncing them 
right or wrong by the standard of the existing laws 
which it has received from the king and law-giver, 
showing its own peculiar virtue in that it is not 
so perverted by any bribes, or fears, or pity, or 
enmity, or friendship, as ever to consent to decide 
the lawsuits of men with each other contrary to the 
enactments of the law-giver? 

y. soc. No; the business of this power is about 
as you have described it. 

str. Then we find that the strength of judges is 
not kingly, but is guardian of laws and a servant of 
the kingly power. 

Y. soc. So it appears. 

str. The consideration of all these arts which 
have been mentioned leads to the conclusion that 
none of them is the art of the statesman. For the 
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art that is truly kingly ought not to act itself, but 
should rule over the arts that have the power of 
action; it should decide upon the right or wrong 
time for the initiation of the most important measures 
in the state, and the other arts should perform its 
behests. 
. Y. soc. Right. 

str. Therefore those arts which we have just 
described, as they control neither one another nor 
themselves, but have each its own peculiar sphere 
of action, are quite properly called by special names 
corresponding to those special actions. 

y. soc. That appears, at least, to be the case. 

stR. But the art which holds sway over them all 
and watches over the laws and all things in the 
state, weaving them all most perfectly together, we 
may, I think, by giving to its function a designation 
which indicates its power over the community, with 
full propriety call “ statecraft.” 

y. soc. Most assuredly. 

str. Shall we then proceed to discuss it after the 
model supplied by weaving,! now that all the classes 
in the state have been made plain to us? 

Y. soc. By all means. 

str. Then the kingly process of weaving must be 
described, its nature, the manner in which it com- 
bines the threads, and the kind of web it produces. 

y. soc. Evidently. 

str. It has, apparently, become necessary, after 
all, to explain a difficult matter. 

y. soc. But certainly the explanation must be 
made. 

sTR. It is difficult, for the assertion that one part 
of virtue is in a way at variance with another sort 
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of virtue may very easily be assailed by those who 
appeal to popular opinion in contentious arguments. 

y. soc. I do not understand. 

str. I will say it again in another way. I suppose 
you believe that courage! is one part of virtue. 

y. soc. Certainly. 

STR. And, of course, that self-restraint is different 
from courage, but is also a part of virtue of which 
courage 1s a part. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Now I must venture to utter a strange 
doctrine about them. 

Y. soc. What is it? 

str. That, in a way, they are in a condition of 
great hostility and opposition to each other in many 
beings. 

y. soc. What do you mean? 

stk. Something quite unusual; for, you know, all 
the parts of virtue are usually said to be friendly to 
one another. 

y. soc. Yes. 

str. Now shall we pay careful attention and see 
whether this is so simple, or, quite the contrary, there 
is in some respects a variance between them and 
their kin? 

y. soc. Yes; please tell how we shall investigate 
the question. 

str. Among all the parts we must look for those 
which we call excellent but place in two opposite 
classes. 
qualities which are desirable in a perfect man, especially the 
more active and positive virtues. When applied to one 
particular kind of virtue it is a plied to courage, but 


throughout this discussion it is used in the wider sense, for 
which there is no single English equivalent. 
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Y. soc. Say more clearly what you mean. 

str. Acuteness and quickness, whether in body 
or soul or vocal utterance, whether they are real or 
exist in such likenesses as music and graphic art 
produce in imitation of them—have you never your- 
self praised one of them or heard them praised by 
others? 

y. soc. Yes, of course. 

STR. And do you remember in what way they 
praise them as occasion offers ? 

y. soc. Not in the least. 

str. | wonder if I can express to you in words 
what I have in mind. 

y. soc. Why not? 

STR. You seem to think that is an easy thing to 
do. However, let us consider the matter as it appears 
in the opposite classes. For example, when we 
admire, as we frequently do in many actions, quick- 
ness and energy and acuteness of mind or body or 
even of voice, we express our praise of them by one 
word, courage. 

Y. soc. How so? 

str. We say acute and courageous in the first 
instance, also quick and courageous, and energetic 
and courageous; and when we apply this word as a 
common term applicable to all persons and actions 
of this class, we praise them. 

y. soc. Yes, we do. 

str. But do we not also praise the gentle type of 
movement in many actions? 

y. soc. We do, decidedly. 

str. And in doing so, do we not say the opposite 
of what we said about the other class? 
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y. soc. How is that? 

str. We are always saying “ How quiet!” and 
“How restrained!” when we are admiring the 
workings of the mind, and again we speak of actions 
as slow and gentle, of the voice as smooth and deep, 
and of every rhythmic motion and of music in 
general as having appropriate slowness; and we 
apply to them all the term which signifies, not 
courage, but decorum. 

y. soc. Very true. 

stk. And again, on the other hand, when these 
two classes seem to us out of place, we change our 
attitude and blame them each in turn; then we use 
the terms in the opposite sense. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. Why, whatsoever is sharper than the occasion 
warrants, or seems to be too quick or too hard, is 
called violent or mad, and whatever is too heavy or 
slow or gentle, is called cowardly and sluggish; 
and almost always we find that the restraint of one 
class of qualities and the courage of the opposite class, 
like two parties arrayed in hostility to each other, 
do not mix with each other in the actions that are 
concerned with such qualities. Moreover, if we 
pursue the inquiry, we shall see that the men who 
have these qualities in their souls are at variance 
with one another. 

y. soc. In what do you mean that they are at 
variance ? 

str. In all those points which we just mentioned, 
and probably in many others. For men who are 
akin to each class, I imagine, praise some qualities as 
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their own and find fault with those of their opposites 
as alien to themselves, and thus great enmity arises 
between them on many grounds. 

y. soc. Yes, that is likely to be the case. 

str. Now this opposition of these two classes is 
mere child’s-play; but when it affects the most 
important matters it becomes a most detestable 
disease in the state. 

y. soc. What matters does it affect? 

str. The whole course of life, in all probability. 
For those who are especially decorous are ready to 
live always a quiet and retired life and to mind their 
own business; this is the manner of their intercourse 
with every one at home, and they are equally ready 
at all times to keep peace in some way or other with 
foreign states. And because of this desire of theirs, 
which is often inopportune and excessive, when they 
have their own way they quite unconsciously become 
unwarlike, and they make the young men unwarlike 
also; they are at the mercy of aggressors; and thus 
in a few years they and their children and the whole 
state often pass by imperceptible degrees from 
freedom to slavery. 

y. soc. That is a hard and terrible experience. 

str. But how about those who incline towards 
courage? Do they not constantly urge their 
countries to war, because of their excessive desire for 
a warlike life? Do they not involve them in 
hostilities with many powerful opponents and either 
utterly destroy their native lands or enslave and 
subject them to their foes? 

y. soc. Yes, that is true, too. 
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str. Then in these examples how can we den 
that these two classes are always filled with the 
greatest hostility and opposition to one another? 

y. soc. We certainly cannot deny it. 

sTR. Have we not, then, found just what we had 
in view in the beginning, that important parts of 
virtue are by nature at variance with one another 
and also that the persons who possess them exhibit 
the same opposition ? 

y. soc. Yes, I suppose that is true. 

STR. Let us then take up another question. 

Y. soc. What question ? 

str. Whether any constructive science voluntarily 
composes any, even the most worthless, of its works 
out of good and bad materials, or every science 
invariably rejects the bad, so far as possible, taking 
only the materials which are good and fitting, out of 
which, whether they be like or unlike, it gathers all 
elements together and produces one form or value. 

y. soc. The latter, of course. 

str. Then neither will the true natural art of 
statecraft ever voluntarily compose a state of good 
and bad men; but obviously it will first test them 
in play, and after the test will entrust them in turn 
to those who are able to teach and help them to 
attain the end in view; it will itself give orders 
and exercise supervision, just as the art of weaving 
constantly commands and supervises the carders and 
others who prepare the materials for its web, direct- 
ing each person to do the tasks which it thinks are 
requisite for its fabric. 
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Y. soc. Certainly. 

stk. In the same way I think the kingly art, 
keeping for itself the function of supervision, will 
not allow the duly appointed teachers and foster 
fathers to give any training, unless they can thereby 
produce characters suitable to the constitution it is 
creating, but in these things only it exhorts them 
to give instruction. And those men who have no 
capacity for courage and self-restraint and the other 
qualities which tend towards virtue, but by the force 
of an evil nature are carried away into godlessness, 
violence, and injustice, it removes by inflicting 
upon them the punishments of death and exile and 
deprivation of the most important civic rights. 

y. soc. That is about what people say, at any rate. 

str. And those in turn who wallow in ignorance 
and craven humility it places under the yoke of 
slavery. 

y. soc. Quite right. , 

str. As for the rest of the people, those whose 
natures are capable, if they get education, of being 
made into something fine and noble and of uniting 
with each other as art requires, the kingly art takes 
those natures which tend more towards courage, 
considering that their character is sturdier, like the 
warp in weaving, and those which incline towards 
decorum, for these, to continue the simile, are spun 
thick and soft like the threads of the woof, and tries 
to combine these natures of opposite tendencies and 
weave them together in the following manner. 

Y. soc. In what manner ? | 

sTR. First it binds the eternal part of their souls 
with a divine bond, to which that part is akin, and 
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after the divine it binds the animal part of them with 
human bonds. 

y. soc. Again I ask What do you mean? 

STR. I mean that really true and assured opinion 
about honour, justice, goodness and their opposites 
is divine, and when it arises in men’s souls, it arises 
in a godlike race. 

y. soc. That would be fitting, at any rate. 

sTR. Do we not know, then, that the statesman 
and good law-giver is the only one to whom the 
power properly belongs, by the inspiration of the 
kingly art, to implant this true opinion in those who 
have rightly received education, those of whom we 
were just now speaking ? 

y. soc. Well, probably. 

STR. And let us never, Socrates, call him who 
has not such power by the names we are now 
examining. 

Y. soc. Quite right. 

sTR. Now is not a courageous soul, when it lays 
hold upon such truth, made gentle, and would it not 
then be most ready to partake of justice? And 
without it, does it not incline more towards 
brutality ? 

Y. soc. Yes, of course. 

str. And again if the decorous nature partakes of 
these opinions, does it not become truly self-restrained 
and wise, so far as the state is concerned, and if it 
lacks participation in such qualities, does it not very 
justly receive the shameful epithet of simpleton ? 

Y. soc. Certainly. 

str. Then can we say that such interweaving and 
binding together of the bad with the bad or of the 
good with the bad ever becomes enduring, or that 
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any science would ever seriously make use of it in 
uniting such persons ? 

y. soc. Of course not. 

str. But we may say that in those only who were 
of noble nature from their birth and have been 
nurtured as befits such natures it is implanted by the 
laws, and for them this is the medicine prescribed 
by science, and, as we said before, this bond which 
unites unlike and divergent parts of virtue is more 
divine. 

y. soc. Very true. 

str. The remaining bonds, moreover, being human, 
are not very difficult to devise or, after one has 
devised them, to create, when once this divine bond 
exists. 

y. soc. How so? And what are the bonds? 

str. Those made between states concerning 
intermarriages and the sharing of children by 
adoption,! and those relating to portionings and 
marriages within the state. For most people make 
such bonds without proper regard to the procreation 
of children. 

y. soc. How is that? 

str. The pursuit of wealth or power in connexion 
with matrimony—but why should anyone ever take 
the trouble to blame it, as though it were worth 
arguing about ? 

y. soc. There is no reason for doing so. 

str. We have better cause, however, to speak our 
minds about those whose chief care is the family, in 
case their conduct is not what it should be. 

y. soc. Yes; very likely. 
citizens of another. This was not, as a rule, practised in the 
Greek city states, but Plato here seems to recommend it. 
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str. The fact is, they act on no right theory at 
all; they seek their ease for the moment; welcoming 
gladly those who are like themselves, and finding 
those who are unlike them unendurable, they give 
the greatest weight to their feeling of dislike. 

y. soc. How so? 

str. The decorous people seek for characters like 
their own; so far as they can they marry wives of 
that sort and in turn give their daughters in marriage 
to men of that sort ; and the courageous do the same, 
eagerly seeking natures of their own kind, whereas 
both classes ought to do quite the opposite. 

y. soc. How so, and why? 

str. Because in the nature of things courage, if 
propagated through many generations with no admix- 
ture of a self-restrained nature, though at first it is 
strong and flourishing, in the end blossoms forth in 
utter madness. 

y. soc. That is likely. 

str. But the soul, on the other hand, that is too 
full of modesty and contains no alloy of courage or 
boldness, after many generations of the same kind 
becomes too sluggish and finally is utterly crippled. 

y. soc. That also is likely to happen. 

str. It was these bonds, then, that I said there 
was no difficulty in creating, provided that both 
classes have one and the same opinion about the 
honourable and the good. For indeed the whole 
business of the kingly weaving is comprised in this 
and this alone,—in never allowing the self-restrained 
characters to be separated from the courageous, but 
in weaving them together by common beliefs and 
honours and dishonours and opinions and interchanges 
of pledges, thus making of them a smooth and, as 
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we say, well-woven fabric, and then entrusting to 
them in common for ever the offices of the state. 

y. soc. How is that to be done? 

str. When one official is needed, by choosing a 
president who possesses both qualities; and when a 
board is desired, by combining men of each class, 
For the characters of self-restrained officials are 
exceedingly careful and just and conservative, but 
they lack keenness and a certain quick and active 
boldness. 

y. soc. That also seems, at least, to be true. 

str. The courageous natures, on the other hand, 
are deficient in justice and caution in comparison 
with the former, but excel in boldness of action ; 
and unless both these qualities are present it is 
impossible for a state to be entirely prosperous in 
public and private matters. 

y. soc. Yes, certainly. 

sTR. This, then, is the end, let us declare, of the 
web of the statesman’s activity, the direct inter- 
weaving of the characters of restrained and courageous 
men, when the kingly science has drawn them 
together by friendship and community of sentiment 
into a common life, and having perfected the most 
glorious and the best of all textures, clothes with it 
all the inhabitants of the state, both slaves and 
freemen, holds them together by this fabric, and 
omitting nothing which ought to belong to a happy 
state, rules and watches over them. 

y. soc. You have given us, Stranger, a most com- 
plete and admirable treatment of the king and the 
statesman. 
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EU. Just in from the country, Terpsion, or did 
you come some time ago? 

TERP. Quite a while ago; and I was looking for 
you in the market-place and wondering that I could 
not find you. 

EU. Well, you see, I was not in the city. 

TERP. Where then? 

EU. As I was going down to the harbour I met 
Theaetetus being carried to Athens from the camp 
at Corinth. 

TERP. Alive or dead? 

EU. Just barely alive; for he is suffering severely 
from wounds, and, worse than that, he has been taken 
with the sickness that has broken out in the army. 

TERP, You mean the dysentery ? 

EU. Yes. 

TERP. What a man he is who you say is in danger! 

gv. A noble man, Terpsion, and indeed just now | 
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heard some people praising him highly for his conduct 
in the battle. 

TERP. That is not at all strange; it would have 
been much more remarkable if he had not so con- 
ducted himself. But why did he not stop here in 
Megara? . 

Eu. He was in a hurry to get home; for I begged 
and advised him to stop, but he would not. So I 
went along with him, and as I was coming back | 
thought of Socrates and wondered at his prophetic 
gift, especially in what he said about him. For | 
think he met him a little before his own death, 
when Theaetetus was a mere boy, and as a result of 
acquaintance and conversation with him, he greatly 
admired his qualities. When I went to Athens he 
related to me the conversation he had with him, 
which was well worth hearing, and he said he would 
surely become a notable man if he lived. 

TERP. And he was right, apparently. But what 
was the talk? Could you relate it? 

Eu. No, by Zeus, at least not offhand. But | 
made notes at the time as soon as I reached home, 
then afterwards at my leisure, as I recalled things, 
I wrote them down, and whenever I went to Athens 
I used to ask Socrates about what I could not re- 
member, and then I came here and made corrections; 
so that I have pretty much the whole talk written 
down. 

TERP. That is true. I heard you say so before ; 
and really I have been waiting about here all along 
intending to ask you to show it tome. What hinders 
us from reading it now? Certainly I need to rest, 
since I have come from the country. 

£u. And I myself went with Theaetetus as far as 
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Erineum,! so I also should not be sorry to take a rest. 
Come, let us go, and while we are resting, the boy 
shall read to us. 

TERP. Very well. 

EU. Here is the book, Terpsion. Now this is the 
way I wrote the conversation: I did not represent 
Socrates relating it to me, as he did, but conversing 
with those with whom he told me he conversed. And 
he told me they were the geometrician Theodorus 
and Theaetetus. Now in order that the explanatory 
words between the speeches might not be annoying 
in the written account, such as “and I said” or 
“and I remarked,” whenever Socrates spoke, or 
“he agreed ” or “he did not agree,” in the case of 
the interlocutor, I omitted all that sort of thing and 
represented Socrates himself as talking with them. 

TERP. That is quite fitting, Eucleides. 

EU. Come, boy, take the book and read. 

soc. If I cared more for Cyrene and its affairs, 
Theodorus, I should ask you about things there and 
about the people, whether any of the young men 
there are devoting themselves to geometry or any 
other form of philosophy; but as it is, since I care 
less for those people than for the people here, I am 
more eager to know which of our own young men 
are likely to gain reputation. These are the things 
I myself investigate, so far as I can, and about which 
I question those others with whom I see that the 
young men like to associate. Now a great many of 
them come to you, and rightly, for you deserve it on 
account of your geometry, not to speak of other 


1 EKrineum was between Eleusis and Athens, near the 
Cephissus. Apparently Eucleides had walked some thirty 
miles. 
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reasons. So if you have met with any young man who 
is worth mentioning, I should like to hear about him. 

THEO. Truly, Socrates, it is well worth while for 
me to talk and for you to hear about a splendid young 
fellow, one of your fellow-citizens, whom I have met. 
Now if he were handsome, I should be very much 
afraid to speak, lest someone should think I was in 
love with him. But the fact is—now don't be angry 
with me—he is not handsome, but is like you in his 
snub nose and protruding eyes, only those features are 
less marked in him than in you. You see I speak 
fearlessly. But I assure you that among all the young 
men I have ever met—and I have had to do with a 
great many—I never yet found one of such marvel- 
lously fine qualities. He is quick to learn, beyond 
almost anyone else, yet exceptionally gentle, and 
moreover brave beyond any other; I should not have 
supposed such a combination existed, and I do not see 
it elsewhere. On the contrary, those who, like him, 
have quick, sharp minds and good memories, have 
usually also quick tempers; they dart off and are 
swept away, like ships without ballast; they are ex- 
citable rather than courageous; those, on the other 
hand, who are steadier are somewhat dull when 
brought face to face with learning, and are very 
forgetful. But this boy advances toward learning 
and investigation smoothly and surely and success- 
fully, with perfect gentleness, like a stream of oil 
that flows without a sound, so that one marvels how 
he accomplishes all this at his age. 

soc. That is good news; but which of our citizens 
is his father? 

THEO. I have heard the name, but do not remember 
it. However, it does not matter, for the youth is 
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the middle one of those who are now coming toward 
us. He and those friends of his were anointing them- 
selves in the outer course,! and now they seem to 
have finished and to be coming here. See if you 
recognize him. 

soc. Yes, I do. He is the son of Euphronius of 
Sunium, who is a man of just the sort you describe, 
and of good repute in other respects; moreover he 
left a very large property. But the youth’s name 1 
do not know. 

THEO. Theaetetus is his name, Socrates; but I 
believe the property was squandered by trustees. 
Nevertheless, Socrates, he is remarkably liberal with 
his money, too. 

soc. It is a noble man that you describe. Now 
please tell him to come here and sit by us. 

THEO. I will. Theaetetus, come here to Socrates. 

soc. Yes, do so, Theaetetus, that I may look at 
myself and see what sort of a face I have; for Theo- 
dorus says it is like yours. Now if we each had 
a lyre, and he said we had tuned them to the same 
key, should we take his word for it without more ado, 
or should we inquire first whether he who said it 
was a musician ? 

THEAET. We should inquire. 

soc. Then if we found that he was a musician, 
we should believe him, but if not, we should refuse 
to take his word? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But now, if we are concerned about the like- 
ness of our faces, we must consider whether he who 
speaks is a painter, or not. 

! The scene is evidently laid in a gymnasium ; the young 
men have been exercising. 
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THEAET, I think we must. 


soc. Wel, is Theodorus a painter ? 
THEAET. Not so far as I know. 
soc. Nor a seomemman, diner? 
THEAET. Qh yes, decidedly, Socrates. 
soc. And an astronomer, and an arithmetician, 
and a musician, and in general an educated man? 
THEAET. I think so. 
soc. Well then, if he says, either in praise or blame, 
that we have some physical resemblance, it is not 
especially worth while to pay attention to him. 
THEAET, Perhaps not. 
soc. But what if he should praise the soul of one 
of us for virtue and wisdom? Is it not worth while 
for the one who hears to examine eagerly the one who 
is praised, and for that one to exhibit his qualities 
with eagerness P 


THEAET. Certainly, Socrates. 
soc. Then, my dear Iheaetetus, this is Just the 


time for you to exhibit your qualities and for me 
to examine them; for I assure you that Theodorus, 
though he has praised many foreigners and citizens to 
me, never praised anyone as he praised you just now. 

THEAET. A good idea, Socrates; but make sure 
that he was not speaking in Jest. 

soc. That is not Theodorus’s way. But do not seek 
to draw back from your agreement on the pretext 
that he is jesting, or he will be forced to testify under 
oath ; for certainly no one will accuse him of perjury. 
Come, be courageous and hold to the agreement. 

THEAET. I suppose I must, if you say so. 

soc. Now tell me; I suppose you learn some 
geometry from Theodorus? 

THEAET. Yes. 
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soc. And astronomy and harmony and arithmetic ? 

THEAET. I try hard to do so. 

soc. And so do I, my boy, from him and from any 
others who I think know anything about these things. 
But nevertheless, although in other respects I get 
on fairly well in them, yet I am in doubt about one 
little matter, which should be investigated with your 
help and that of these others. Tell me, is not 
learning growing wiser about that which one 
learns ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. And the wise, I suppose, are wise by wisdom. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And does this differ at all from knowledge? 

THEAET. Does what differ ? 

soc. Wisdom. Or are not people wise in that 
of which they have knowledge? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. [hen knowledge and wisdom are the same 
thing ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Well, it is just this that I am in doubt about 
and cannot fully grasp by my own efforts—what know- 
ledge really is. Can we tell that? What do you say? 
Who of us will speak first? And he who fails, and 
whoever fails in turn, shall go and sit down and be 
donkey, as the children say when they play ball; and 
whoever gets through without failing shall be our 
king and shall order us to answer any questions 
he pleases. Why are you silent? I hope, Theo- 
dorus, I am not rude, through my love of discus- 
sion and my eagerness to make us converse and 
show ourselves friends and ready to talk to one 
another. 
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THEO. That sort of thing would not be at all 
rude, Socrates; but tell one of the youths to 
answer your questions; for I am unused to such 
conversation and, moreover, I am not of an age to 
accustom myself to it. But that would be fitting 
for these young men, and they would improve much 
more than I; for the fact is, youth admits of im- 
provement in every way. Come, question Theaetetus 
as you began to do, and do not let him off. 

soc. Well, Theaetetus, you hear what Theodorus 
says, and I think you will not wish to disobey him, 
nor is it right for a young person to disobey a wise 
man when he gives instructions about such matters. 
Come, speak up well and nobly. What do you think 
knowledge is? 

THEAET. Well, Socrates, I must, since you bid me. 
For if I make a mistake, you are sure to set me right. 

soc. Certainly, if we can. 

THEAET. Well then, I think the things one might 
learn from Theodorus are knowledge—geometry and 
all the things you spoke of just now—and also 
cobblery and the other craftsmen’s arts; each and 
all of these are nothing else but knowledge. 

soc. You are noble and generous, my friend, for 
when you are asked for one thing you give many, 
and a variety of things instead of a simple answer. 

THEAET. What do you mean by that, Socrates? 

soc. Nothing, perhaps; but I will tell you what I 
think I mean. When you say “ cobblery” you speak 
of nothing else than the art of making shoes, do you? 

THEAET. Nothing else. 

soc. And when you say “carpentry’’? Do you 
mean anything else than the art of making wooden 
furnishings ? 
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THEAET. Nothing else by that, either. 

soc. Then in both cases you define that to which 
each form of knowledge belongs? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But the question, Theaetetus, was not to 
what knowledge belongs, nor how many the forms 
of knowledge are; for we did not wish to number 
them, but to find out what knowledge itself really 
is. Or is there nothing in what I say? 

THEAET. Nay, you are quite right. 

soc. Take this example. If anyone should ask 
us about some common everyday thing, for instance, 
what clay is, and we should reply that it is the 
potters’ clay and the oven - makers’ clay and the 
brickmakers’ clay, should we not be ridiculous ? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

soc. Yes; in the first place for assuming that the 
questioner can understand from our answer what 
clay is, when we say “clay,” no matter whether we 
add “the image-makers’”’ or any other craftsmen’s. 
Or does anyone, do you think, understand the 
name of anything when he does not know what the 
thing is? 

THEAET. By no means. 

soc. Then he does not understand knowledge of 
shoes if he does not know knowledge. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Then he who is ignorant of knowledge does 
not understand cobblery or any other art. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. Then it is a ridiculous answer to the question 
“what is knowledge?” when we give the name of 
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some art; for we give in our answer something that 
knowledge belongs to, when that was not what we 
were asked. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Secondly, when we might have given a short, 
everyday answer, we go an interminable distance 
round; for instance, in the question about clay, the 
everyday, simple thing would be to say “clay is 
earth mixed with moisture” without regard to whose 
clay it is. 

THEAET. It seems easy just now, Socrates, as you 
put it; but you are probably asking the kind of 
thing that came up among us lately when your 
namesake, Socrates here, and I were talking together. 

soc. What kind of thing was that, Theaetetus ? 

THEAET. Theodorus here was drawing some figures 
for us in illustration of roots, showing that squares 
containing three square feet and five square feet are 
not commensurable in length with the unit of the 
foot, and so, selecting each one in its turn up to 
the square containing seventeen square feet ; and at 
that he stopped. Now it occurred to us, since the 
number of roots appeared to be infinite, to try to 
collect them under one name, by which we could 
henceforth call all the roots.! 


he evidently thinks of rational whole numbers only, not 
of irrational numbers or fractions. He is not giving an 
exhaustive presentation of his investigation, but merely a 
brief sketch of it to illustrate his understanding of the 
purpose of Socrates. Toward the end of this sketch the 
word divaus is limited to the square roots of “oblong” 
numbers, i.e. to surds. The modern reader may be some- 
what confused because Theaetetus seems to speak of 
arithmetical facts in geometrical terms. (Cf. Gow, Short 
History of Greek Mathematics, p. 85.) 
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soc. And did you find such a name? 

THEAET. I think we did. But see if you agree. 

soc. Speak on. 

THEAET. We divided all number into two classes. 
The one, the numbers which can be formed by 
multiplying equal factors, we represented by the 
shape of the square and called square or equilateral 
numbers. 

soc. Well done! 

THEAET. The numbers between these, such as 
three and five and all numbers which cannot be 
formed by multiplying equal factors, but only by 
multiplying a greater by a less or a less by a 
greater, and are therefore always contained in 
unequal sides, we represented by the shape of the 
oblong rectangle and called oblong numbers. 

soc. Very good ; and what next? 

THEAET. All the lines which form the four sides 
of the equilateral or square numbers we called 
lengths, and those which form the oblong numbers 
we called surds, because they are not commensurable 
with the others in length, but only in the areas of 
the planes which they have the power to form. 
And similarly in the case of solids.} 

soc. Most excellent, my boys! I think Theo- 
dorus will not be found liable to an action for false 
witness. 

THEAET. But really, Socrates, I cannot answer 
that question of yours about knowledge, as we 
answered the question about length and square 
roots. And yet you seem to me to want some- 
thing of that kind. So Theodorus appears to be a 
false witness after all. 

1 That is, cubes and cube roots. 
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soc. Nonsense! If he were praising your running 
and said he had never met any young man who was 
so good a runner, and then you were beaten in a 
race by a full grown man who held the record, do 
you think his praise would be any less truthful ? 

THEAET, Why, no. 

soc. And do you think that the discovery of 
knowledge, as I was just now saying, is a small 
matter and not a task for the very ablest men? 

THEAET. By Zeus, I think it is a task for the very 
ablest. 

soc. Then you must have confidence in yourself, 
and believe that Theodorus is right, and try earnestly 
in every way to gain an understanding of the nature 
of knowledge as well as of other things. 

THEAET. If it is a question of earnestness, 
Socrates, the truth will come to light. 

soc. Well then—for you pointed out the way 
admirably just now—take your answer about the 
roots as a model, and just as you embraced them all 
in one class, though they were many, try to designate 
the many forms of knowledge by one definition. 

THEAET. But I assure you, Socrates, | have often 
tried to work that out, when I heard reports of the 
questions that you asked, but I can neither persuade 
myself that I have any satisfactory answer, nor can 
I find anyone else who gives the kind of answer you 
insist upon; and yet, on the other hand, I cannot 
get rid of a feeling of concern about the matter. 
= soc. Yes, you are suffering the pangs of labour, 
Theaetetus, because you are not empty, but pregnant. 

THEAET. | do not know, Socrates; I merely tell 
you what I feel. 
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soc. Have you then not heard, you absurd boy, 
that I am the son of a noble and burly midwife, 
Phaenarete ? 

THEAET. Yes, I have heard that. 

soc. And have you also heard that I practise the 
same art? | 

THEAET. No, never. 

soc. But I assure you it is true; only do not tell 
on me to the others; for it is not known that I 
possess this art. But other people, since they do 
not know it, do not say this of me, but say that I 
am a most eccentric person and drive men to dis- 
traction. Have you heard that also? 

THEAET. Yes, I have. 

soc. Shall I tell you the reason then? 

THEAET. Oh yes, do. 

soc. Just take into consideration the whole 
business of the midwives, and you will understand 
more easily what I mean. For you know, I suppose, 
that no one of them attends other women while she 
is still capable of conceiving and bearing, but only 
those do so who have become too old to bear. 

THEAET. Yes, certainly. 

soc. They say the cause of this is Artemis, 
because she, a childless goddess, has had childbirth 
allotted to her as her special province. Now it 
would seem she did not allow barren women to be 
midwives, because human nature is too weak to 
acquire an art which deals with matters of which it 
has no experience, but she gave the office to those 
who on account of age were not bearing children, 
honouring them for their likeness to herself. 

THEAET. Very likely. 

soc. Is it not, then, also likely and even necessary, 
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that midwives should know better than anyone else 
who are pregnant and who are not? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. And furthermore, the midwives, by means 
of drugs and incantations, are able to arouse the 
pangs of labour and, if they wish, to make them 
milder, and to cause those to bear who have difficulty 
in bearing; and they cause miscarriages if they 
think them desirable. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. Well, have you noticed this also about them, 
that they are the most skilful of matchmakers, since 
they are very wise in knowing what union of man 
and woman will produce the best possible children? 

THEAET. I do not know that at all. 

soc. But be assured that they are prouder of this 
than of their skill in cutting the umbilical cord. 
Just consider. Do you think the knowledge of 
what soil is best for each plant or seed belongs to 
the same art as the tending and harvesting of the 
fruits of the earth, or to another ? 

THEAET. To the same art. 

soc. And in the case of a woman, do you think, 
my friend, that there is one art for the sowing and 
another for the harvesting ? 

THEAET. It is not likely. 

soc. No; but because there is a wrongful and un- 
scientific way of bringing men and women together, 
which is called pandering, the midwives, since they 
are women of dignity and worth, avoid match-making, 
through fear of falling under the charge of pander- 
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ing. And yet the true midwife is the only proper 
match-maker. 

THEAET. It seems so. 

soc. So great, then, is the importance of mid- 
wives; but their function is less important than 
mine. For women do not, like my patients, bring 
forth at one time real children and at another mere 
images which it is difficult to distinguish from the 
real. For if they did, the greatest and noblest part 
of the work of the midwives would be in distinguish- 
ing between the real and the false. Do you not 
think so? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. 

soc. All that is true of their art of midwifery is 
true also of mine, but mine differs from theirs in 
being practised upon men, not women, and in tending 
their souls in labour, not their bodies. But the 
greatest thing about my art is this, that it can test 
in every way whether the mind of the young man 
is bringing forth a mere image, an imposture, or a 
real and genuine offspring. For I have this in 
common with the midwives: I am sterile in point of 
wisdom, and the reproach which has often been 
brought against me, that I question others but make 
no reply myself about anything, because I have no 
wisdom in me, is a true reproach; and the reason of 
it is this: the god compels me to act as midwife, 
but has never allowed me to bring forth. I am, 
then, not at all a wise person myself, nor have I any 
wise invention, the offspring born of my own soul; 
but those who associate with me, although at first 
some of them seem very ignorant, yet, as our 
acquaintance advances, all of them to whom the 
god is gracious make wonderful progress, not only 
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in their own opinion, but in that of others as well. 
And it is clear that they do this, not because they 
have ever learned anything from me, but because 
they have found in themselves many fair things 
and have brought them forth. But the delivery is 
due to the god and me. And the proof of it is this: 
many before now, being ignorant of this fact and 
thinking that they were themselves the cause of 
their success, but despising me, have gone away 
from me sooner than they ought, whether of their 
own accord or because others persuaded them to do 
so. Then, after they have gone away, they have 
miscarried thenceforth on account of evil companion- 
ship, and the offspring which they had brought forth 
through my assistance they have reared so badly 
that they have lost it; they have considered im- 
postures and images of more importance than the 
truth, and at last it was evident to themselves, as 
well as to others, that they were ignorant. One of 
these was Aristeides, the son of Lysimachus, and 
there are very many more. When such men come 
back and beg me, as they do, with wonderful eager- 
ness to let them join me again, the spiritual monitor 
that comes to me forbids me to associate with some 
of them, but allows me to converse with others, 
and these again make progress. Now those who 
associate with me are in this matter also like women 
in childbirth; they are in pain and are full of 
trouble night and day, much more than are the 
women ; and my art can arouse this pain and cause 
it to cease. Well, that is what happens to them. 
But in some cases, Theaetetus, when they do not 
seem to me to be exactly pregnant, since I see that 
they have no need of me, I act with perfect goodwill 
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as match-maker and, under God, I guess very success- 
fully with whom they can associate profitably, and I 
have handed over many of them to Prodicus, and 
many to other wise and inspired men. 

Now I have said all this to you at such length, my 
dear boy, because I suspect that you, as you your- 
self believe, are in pain because you are pregnant 
with something within you. Apply, then, to me, 
remembering that I am the son of a midwife and 
have myself a midwife’s gifts, and do your best to 
answer the questions I ask as I ask them. And if, 
when I have examined any of the things you say, it 
should prove that I think it is a mere image and 
not real, and therefore quietly take it from you and 
throw it away, do not be angry as women are when 
they are deprived of their first offspring. For many, 
my dear friend, before this have got into such a state 
of mind towards me that they are actually ready to 
bite me, if I take some foolish notion away from 
them, and they do not believe that I do this in 
kindness, since they are far from knowing that no 
god is unkind to mortals, and that I do nothing of 
this sort from unkindness, either, and that it is quite 
out of the question for me to allow an imposture or 
to destroy the true. And so, Theaetetus, begin 
again and try to tell us what knowledge is. And 
never say that you are unable to do so; for if God 
wills it and gives you courage, you will be able. 

THEAET. Well then, Socrates, since you are so 
urgent it would be disgraceful for anyone not to 
exert himself in every way to say what he can. I 
think, then, that he who knows anything perceives 
that which he knows, and, as it appears at present, 
knowledge is nothing else than perception. 
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soc. Good! Excellent, my boy! That is the 
way one ought to speak out. But come now, let us 
examine your utterance together, and see whether 
it is a real offspring or a mere wind-egg. Perception, 
you say, is knowledge? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And, indeed, if I may venture to say so, it 
is not a bad description of knowledge that you have 
given, but one which Protagoras also used to give. 
Only, he has said the same thing in a different way 
For he says somewhere that man is “the measure 
of all things, of the existence of the things that are 
and the non-existence of the things that are not.” 
You have read that, I suppose? 

THEAET. Yes, I have read it often. 

soc. Well, is not this about what he means, that 
individual things are for me such as they appear to 
me, and for you in turn such as they appear to you 
—you and I being “ man ” ? 

THEAET. Yes, that is what he says. 

soc. lt is likely that a wise man is not talking 
nonsense ; so let us follow after him. Is it not true 
that sometimes, when the same wind blows, one of 
us feels cold, and the other does not? or one feels 
slightly and the other exceedingly cold ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then in that case, shall we say that the wind 
is in itself cold or not cold ; or shall we accept Prota- 
goras’s saying that it is cold for him who feels cold 
and not for him who does not? 

THEAET. Apparently we shall accept that. 

soc. Then it also seems cold, or not, to each of 
the two? 

THEAET. Y¢s, 
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soc. But “seems” denotes perceiving ° 

THEAET. It does. 

soc. Then seeming and perception are the same 
thing in matters of warmth and everything of that 
sort. For as each person perceives things, such they 
are to each person. 

THEAET, Apparently. 

soc. Perception, then, is always of that which 
exists and, since it is knowledge, cannot be false. 

THEAET., So it seems. 

soc. By the Graces! I wonder if Protagoras, 
who was a very wise man, did not utter this dark 
saying to the common herd like ourselves, and tell 
the truth! in secret to his pupils. 

THEAET. Why, Socrates, what do you mean by that? 

soc. I will tell you and it is not a bad description, 
either, that nothing is one and invariable, and you 
could not rightly ascribe any quality whatsoever to 
anything, but if you call it large it will also appear 
to be small, and light if you call it heavy, and every- 
thing else in the same way, since nothing whatever 
is one, either a particular thing or of a particular 
quality ; but it is out of movement and motion and 
mixture with one another that all those things become 
which we wrongly say “are” — wrongly, because 
nothing ever is, but is always becoming. And on 
this subject all the philosophers, except Parmenides, 
may be marshalled in one line—Protagoras and Hera- 
cleitus and Empedocles—and the chief poets in the 
two kinds of poetry, Epicharmus, in comedy, and in 
tragedy, Homer, who, in the line | 
Oceanus the origin of the gods, and Tethys their mother? 

1 An allusion to the title of Protagoras’s book, Truth. 

2 Homer, Jliad, xiv. 201, 302. 
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has said that all things are the offspring of flow and 
motion ; or don’t you think he means that? 

THEAET. I think he does. 

soc. Then who could still contend with such a 
great host, led by Homer as general, and not make 
himself ridiculous ? 

THEAET. It is not easy, Socrates. 

soc. No, Theaetetus, it is not. For the doctrine 
is amply proved by this, namely, that motion is the 
cause of that which passes for existence, that is, of 
becoming, whereas rest is the cause of non-existence 
and destruction; for warmth or fire, which, you 
know, is the parent and preserver of all other things, 
is itself the offspring of movement and friction, and 
these two are forms of motion. Or are not these the 
source of fire ? 

THEAET. Yes, they are. 

soc. And furthermore, the animal kingdom is 
sprung from these same sources. 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Well, then, is not the bodily habit destroyed 
by rest and idleness, and preserved, generally speak- 
ing, by gymnastic exercises and motions ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And what of the habit of the soul? Does 
not the soul acquire information and is it not pre- 
served and made better through learning and practice, 
which are motions, whereas through rest, which is 
want of practice and of study, it learns nothing and 
forgets what it has learned ? 
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THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then the good, both for the soul and for the 
body, is motion, and rest is the opposite ? 

THEAET. Apparently. 

soc. Now shall 1 go on and mention to you also 
windless air, calm sea, and all that sort of thing, and 
say that stillness causes decay and destruction and 
that the opposite brings preservation? And shall 
I add to this the all-compelling and crowning argu- 
ment that Homer by “the golden chain ” t refers to 
nothing else than the sun, and means that so long as 
the heavens and the sun go round everything exists 
and is preserved, among both gods and men, but if 
the motion should stop, as if bound fast, everything 
would be destroyed and would, as the saying is, be 
turned upside down? 

THEAET. Yes, Socrates, I think he means what you 
say he does. 

soc. Then, my friend, you must apply the doctrine 
in this way: first as concerns vision, the colour 
that you call white is not to be taken as something 
separate outside of your eyes, nor yet as something 
inside of them ; and you must not assign any place 
to it, for then it would at once be in a definite 
position and stationary and would have no part in 
the process of becoming. 

THEAET. But what do you mean? 


1 Homer, Iliad, viii. 18 ff., especially 26. In this passage 
Zeus declares that all the gods and goddesses together could 
not, with a golden chain, drag him from on high, but that if 
he pulled, he would drag them, with earth and sea, would 
then bind the chain round the summit of Olympus, and all 
the rest would hang aloft. This ‘‘ crowning argument ” is 
a reductio ad absurdum of the habit of using texts from 
Homer in support of all kinds of doctrine. 
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soc. Let us stick close to the statement we made 
a moment ago, and assume that nothing exists by 
itself as invariably one: then it will be apparent 
that black or white or any other colour whatsoever 
is the result of the impact of the eye upon the 
appropriate motion, and therefore that which we 
call colour will be in each instance neither that 
which impinges nor that which is impinged upon, 
but something between, which has occurred, peculiar 
to each individual. Or would you maintain that 
each colour appears to a dog, or any other animal! 
you please, just as it does to you? 

THEAET. No, by Zeus, I wouldn't. 

soc. Well, does anything whatsoever appear the 
same to any other man as to you? Are you sure 
of this? Or are you not much more convinced that 
nothing appears the same even to you, because you 
yourself are never exactly the same? 

THEAET. Yes, I am much more convinced of the 
last. 

soc. Then, if that with which I compare myself 
in size, or which I touch, were really large or white 
or hot, it would never have become different by 
coming in contact with something different, without 
itself changing ; and if, on the other hand, that which 
did the comparing or the touching were really large 
or white or hot, it would not have become different 
when something different approached it or was 
affected in some way by it, without being affected 
in some way itself. For nowadays, my friend, we 
find ourselves rather easily forced to make extra- 
ordinary and absurd statements, as Protagoras and 
everyone who undertakes to agree with him would 
Say. 
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THEAET, What do you mean? What statements ï 

soc. Take a little example and you will know all 
I have in mind. Given six dice, for instance, if you 
compare four with them, we say that they are more 
than the four, half as many again, but if you compare 
twelve with them, we say they are less, half as 
many; and any other statement would be inadmiss- 
ible; or would you admit any other? 

THEAET. Not I. 

soc. Well then, if Protagoras, or anyone else, ask 
you, “ Theaetetus, can anything become greater or 
more in any other way than by being increased ? ” 
what reply will you make ? 

THEAET. If I am to say what I think, Socrates, 
with reference to the present question, I should 
say “no,” but if I consider the earlier question, I 
should say “ yes,” for fear of contradicting myself 

soc. Good, by Hera! Excellent, my friend! 
But apparently, if you answer “yes” it will be in 
the Euripidean spirit; for our tongue will be un- 
convinced, but not our mind.! 

THEAET, True. 

soc. Well, if you and I were clever and wise and 
had found out everything about the mind, we should 
henceforth spend the rest of our time testing each 
other out of the fulness of our wisdom, rushing 
together like sophists in a sophistical combat, batter- 
ing each other's arguments with counter arguments. 
But, as it is, since we are ordinary people, we shall 
wish in the first place to look into the real essence of 
our thoughts and see whether they harmonize with 
one another or not at all. 

| Eurip. Hippol. 612, 4 yAdoo’ dumpox’, 7 6€ Pphy dvwporos, 
“ my tongue has sworn, but my mind is unsworn.” 
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THEAET. Certainly that is what I should like. 


soc. And so should I. But since this is the case, 
and we have plenty of time, shall we not quietly, 
without any impatience, but truly examining our- 
selves, consider again the nature of these appearances 
within us? And as we consider them, I shall say, 
I think, first, that nothing can ever become more or 
less in size or number, so long as it remains equal 
to itself. Is it not so? 


THEAET. Yes. 


soc. And secondly, that anything to which 
nothing is added and from which nothing is 
subtracted, is neither increased nor diminished, but 
is always equal. 


THEAET. Certainly. 


soc. And should we not say thirdly, that what 
was not previously could not afterwards be without 
becoming and having become? 


THEAET. Yes, I agree. 


soc. These three assumptions contend with one 
another in our minds when we talk about the dice, 
or when we say that I, who do not, at my age, 
either increase in size or diminish, am in the course 
of a year first larger than you, who are young, and 
afterwards smaller, when nothing has been taken 
from my size, but you have grown. For I am, it 
seems, afterwards what I was not before, and I have 
not become so; for it is impossible to have become 
without becoming, and without losing anything of | 
my size I could not become smaller. And there are 
countless myriads of such contradictions, if we are to 
accept these that I have mentioned. You follow 
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me, I take it, Theaetetus, for I think you are not 
new at such things. 

THEAET. By the gods, Socrates, I am lost in wonder 
when I think of all these things, and sometimes 
when I regard them it really makes my head swim. 

soc. Theodorus seems to be a pretty good guesser 
about your nature. For this feeling of wonder 
shows that you are a philosopher, since wonder is 
the only beginning of philosophy, and he who said 
that Iris was the child of Thaumas! made a good 
genealogy. But do you begin to understand why 
these things are so, according to the doctrine we 
attribute to Protagoras, or do you not as yet? 

THEAET. Not yet, I think. 

soc. And will you be grateful to me if I help you 
to search out the hidden truth of the thought of a 
famous man or, I should say, of famous men? 

THEAET. Of course I shall be grateful, very 
grateful. 

soc. Look round and see that none of the un- 
initiated is listening. The uninitiated are those 
who think nothing is except what they can grasp 
firmly with their hands, and who deny the existence 
of actions and generation and all that is invisible. 

THEAET. Truly, Socrates, those you speak of are 
very stubborn and perverse mortals. 

soc. So they are, my boy, quite without culture. 
But others are more clever, whose secret doctrines I 
am going to disclose to you. For them the beginning, 
upon which all the things we were just now speak- 
ing of depend, is the assumption that everything 
is really motion and that there is nothing besides this, 


1 Hes. Theog. 780. Iris is the messenger of heaven, and 
Plato interprets the name of her father as ‘ Wonder” (Oadu2). 
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but that there are two kinds of motion, each infinite 
in the number of its manifestations, and of these 
kinds one has an active, the other a passive force. 
From the union and friction of these two are born 
offspring, infinite in number, but always twins, the 
object of sense and the sense which is always born 
and brought forth together with the object of sense. 
Now we give the senses names like these: sight 
and hearing and smell, and the sense of cold and 
of heat, and pleasures and pains and desires and 
fears and so forth. Those that have names are very 
numerous, and those that are unnamed are innumer- 
able. Now the class of objects of sense is akin to 
each of these; all sorts of colours are akin to all sorts 
of acts of vision, and in the same way sounds to acts 
of hearing, and the other objects of sense spring 
forth akin to the other senses. What does this tale 
mean for us, Theaetetus, with reference to what was 
said before? Do you see? 

THEAET. Not quite, Socrates. 

soc. Just listen; perhaps we can finish the tale. 
It means, of course, that all these things are, as we 
were saying, in motion, and their motion has in it 
either swiftness or slowness. Now the slow element 
keeps its motion in the same place and directed 
towards such things as draw near it, and indeed it is 
in this way that it begets. But the things begotten 
in this way are quicker; for they move from one 
place to another, and their motion is naturally from 
one place to another. Now when the eye and some 
appropriate object which approaches beget whiteness 
and the corresponding perception—which could never 
have been produced by either of them going to any- 
thing else—then, while sight from the eye and white- 
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ness from that which helps to produce the colour are 
moving from one to the other, the eye becomes full 
of sight and so begins at that moment to see, and 
becomes, certainly not sight, but a seeing eye, and 
the object which joined in begetting the colour is 
filled with whiteness and becomes in its turn, not 
whiteness, but white, whether it be a stick or a 
stone, or whatever it be the hue of which is so 
coloured. And all the rest—hard and hot and so 
forth—must be regarded in the same way: we must 
assume, we said before, that nothing exists in itself, 
but all things of all sorts arise out of motion by 
intercourse with each other; for it is, as they say, 
impossible to form a firm conception of the active or 
the passive element as being anything separately ; 
for there is no active element until there is a union 
with the passive element, nor is there a passive 
element until there is a union with the active; and 
that which unites with one thing is active and 
appears again as passive when it comes in contact 
with something else. And so it results from all this, 
as we said in the beginning, that nothing exists as 
invariably one, itself by itself, but everything is 
always becoming in relation to something, and 
“being” should be altogether abolished, though we 
have often—and even just now —been compelled 
by custom and ignorance to use the word. But we 
ought not, the wise men say, to permit the use of 
“something ” or “ somebody’s”’ or “ mine ” or “ this ” 
or “that” or any other word that implies making 
things stand still, but in accordance with nature we 
should speak of things as “ becoming” and “ being 
made” and “being destroyed” and “changing” ; 
for anyone who by his mode of speech makes things 
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stand still is easily refuted. And we must use such 
expressions in relation both to particular objects and 
collective designations, among which are “ mankind ”’ 
and “stone” and the names of every animal and 
class. Do these doctrines seem pleasant to you, 
Theaetetus, and do you find their taste agreeable ? 

THEAET. I don’t know, Socrates; besides, I can’t 
tell about you, either, whether you are preaching 
them because you believe them or to test me. 

soc. You forget, my friend, that I myself know 
nothing about such things, and claim none of them 
as mine, but am incapable of bearing them and am 
merely acting as a midwife to you, and for that reason 
am uttering incantations and giving you a taste of 
each of the philosophical theories, until I may help 
to bring your own opinion to light. And when it is 
brought to light, I will examine it and see whether 
it is amere wind-egg ora real offspring. So be brave 
and patient, and in good and manly fashion tell 
what you think in reply to my questions. 

THEAET. Very well; ask them. 

soc. Then say once more whether the doctrine 
pleases you that nothing is, but is always becoming 
—good or beautiful or any of the other qualities we 
were just enumerating. 

THEAET. Why, when I hear you telling about it 
as you did, it seems to me that it is wonderfully 
reasonable and ought to be accepted as you have 
presented it. 

soc. Let us, then, not neglect a point in which 
it is defective. The defect is found in connexion 
with dreams and diseases, including insanity, and 
everything else that is said to cause illusions of sight 
and hearing and the other senses. For of course 
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you know that in all these the doctrine we were 
just presenting seems admittedly to be refuted, 
because in them we certainly have false perceptions, 
and it is by no means true that everything is to each 
man which appears to him; on the contrary, nothing 
is which appears. 

THEAET. What you say is very true, Socrates. 

soc. What argument is left, then, my boy, for the 
man who says that perception is knowledge and that 
in each case the things which appear are to the one 
to whom they appear ? 

THEAET. I hesitate to say, Socrates, that I have 
no reply to make, because you scolded me just 
now when I said that. But really l cannot dis- 
pute that those who are insane or dreaming have 
false opinions, when some of them think they are 
gods and others fancy in their sleep that they have 
wings and are flying. 

soc. Don’t you remember, either, the similar dis- 
pute about these errors, especially about sleeping and 
waking? 

THEAET. What dispute? 

soc. One which I fancy you have often heard. 
The question is asked, what proof you could give if 
anyone should ask us now, at the present moment, 
whether we are asleep and our thoughts are a dream, 
or whether we are awake and talking with each 
other in a waking condition. 

THEAET, Really, Socrates, I don’t see what proof 
can be given; for there is an exact correspondence | 
in all particulars, as between the strophe and anti- 
strophe of a choral song. Take, for instance, the 
conversation we have just had: there is nothing to 
prevent us from imagining in our sleep also that we 
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are carrying on this conversation with each other, 
and when in a dream we imagine that we are relating 
dreams, the likeness between the one talk and the 
other is remarkable. 

soc. So you see it is not hard to dispute the point, 
since it is even open to dispute whether we are awake 
or in a dream. Now since the time during which 
we are asleep is equal to that during which we are 
awake, in each state our spirit contends that the 
semblances that appear to it at any time are cer- 
tainly true, so that for half the time we say that this 
is true, and for half the time the other, and we 
maintain each with equal confidence. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. And may not, then, the same be said about 
insanity and the other diseases, except that the time 
is not equal? 

THEAET, Yes. 

soc. Well, then, shall truth be determined by the 
length or shortness of time ? 

THEAET. lhat would be absurd in many ways. 

soc. But can you show clearly in any other way 
which of the two sets of opinions is true? 

THEAET. Í do not think I can. 

soc. Listen, then, while I tell you what would be 
said about them by those who maintain that what 
appears at any time is true for him to whom it 
appears. They begin, I imagine, by asking this 
question: “‘Theaetetus, can that which is wholly 
other have in any way the same quality as its alter- 
native? And we must not assume that the thing in 
question is partially the same and partially other, but 
wholly other.” 

THEAET. It is impossible for it to be the same in 
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anything, either in quality or in any other respect 
whatsoever, when it is wholly other. 

soc. Must we not, then, necessarily agree that 
such a thing is also unlike ? j 

THEAET. Ít seems so to me. 

soc. Then if anything happens to become like 
or unlike anything—either itself or anything else— 
we shall say that when it becomes like it becomes 
the same, and when it becomes unlike it becomes 
other? 

THEAET. We must. 

soc. Well, we said before, did we not, that the 
active elements were many—infinite in fact—and 
likewise the passive elements ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And furthermore, that any given element, 
by uniting at different times with different partners, 
will beget, not the same, but other results ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Well, then, let us take me, or you, or any- 
thing else at hand, and apply the same principle— 
say Socrates in health and Socrates in illness. Shall 
we say the one is like the other, or unlike? 

THEAET. When you say “Socrates in illness” do 
you mean to compare that Socrates as a whole with 
Socrates in health as a whole? 

soc. You understand perfectly ; that is just what 
| mean. 

THEAET. Unlike, I imagine. 

soc. And therefore other, inasmuch as unlike? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

soc. And you would say the same of Socrates 
asleep or in any of the other states we enumerated 
just now? 
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THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then each of those elements which by the 
law of their nature act upon something else, will, 
when it gets hold of Socrates in health, find me one 
object to act upon, and when it gets hold of me in 
illness, another ? 

THEAET. How can it help it? 

soc. And so, in the two cases, that active element 
and I, who am the passive element, shall each pro- 
duce a different object? 

THEAET, Of course. 

soc. So, then, when I am in health and drink 
wine, it seems pleasant and sweet to me? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. The reason is, in fact, that according to the 
principles we accepted a while ago, the active and 
passive elements produce sweetness and perception, 
both of which are simultaneously moving from one 
place to another, and the perception, which comes 
from the passive element, makes the tongue per- 
ceptive, and the sweetness, which comes from the 
wine and pervades it, passes over and makes the 
wine both to be and to seem sweet to the tongue 
that is in health. 

THEAET. Certainly, such are the principles we 
accepted a while ago. 

soc. But when it gets hold of me in illness, in the 
first place, it really doesn’t get hold of the same 
man, does it? For he to whom it comes is certainly 
unlike. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Therefore the union of the Socrates who is 
ill and the draught of wine produces other results: 
in the tongue the sensation or perception of bitter- 
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ness, and in the wine—a bitterness which is engen- 
dered there and passes over into the other; the wine 
is made, not bitterness, but bitter, and I am made, 
not perception, but perceptive. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then I shall never have this perception of 
any other thing; for a perception of another thing 
is another perception, and makes the percipient 
different and other: nor can that which acts on me 
ever by union with another produce the same result 
or become the same in kind; for by producing 
another result from another passive element it will 
become different in kind. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. And neither shall I, furthermore, ever again 
become the same as I am, nor will that ever become 
the same as it is. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. And yet, when I become percipient, I must 
necessarily become percipient of something, for it 
is impossible to become percipient and perceive 
nothing ; and that which is perceived must become 
so to someone, when it becomes sweet or bitter or 
the like; for to become sweet, but sweet to no one, 
is impossible. 

THEAET. Perfectly true. 

soc. The result, then, I think, is that we (the active 
and the passive elements) are or become, whichever 
is the case, in relation to one another, since we are 
bound to one another by the inevitable law of our 
being, but to nothing else, not even to ourselves. 
The result, then, is that we are bound to one 
another; and so if a man says anything “is,” he 
must say it is to or of or in relation to something, 
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and similarly if he says it “becomes”; but he must 
not say it is or becomes absolutely, nor can he accept 
such a statement from anyone else. That is the 
meaning of the doctrine we have been describing. 

THEAET. Yes, quite so, Socrates. 

soc. Then, since that which acts on me is to me 
and to me only, it is also the case that I perceive it, 
and I only? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Then to me my perception is true; for in 
each case it is always part of my being; and I am, 
as Protagoras says, the judge of the existence of the 
things that are to me and of the non-existence of 
those that are not to me. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. How, then, if I am an infallible judge and 
my mind never stumbles in regard to the things that 
are or that become, can I fail to know that which I 
perceive ? 

THEAET. You cannot possibly fail. 

soc. Therefore you were quite right in saying that 
knowledge is nothing else than perception, and 
there is complete identity between the doctrine 
of Homer and Heracleitus and all their followers— 
that all things are in motion, like streams—the 
doctrine of the great philosopher Protagoras that 
man is the measure of all things—and the doctrine 
of Theaetetus that, since these things are true, 
perception is knowledge. Eh, Theaetetus? Shall 
we say that this is, so to speak, your new-born child 
and the result of my midwifery ? Or what shall we 
say? 

THEAET. We must say that, Socrates. 

soc. Well, we have at last managed to bring this 
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forth, whatever it turns out to be; and now that it 
is born, we must in very truth perform the rite of 
running round with it in a circle |—the circle of our 
argument—and see whether it may not turn out to 
be after all not worth rearing, but only a wind-egg, 
an imposture. But, perhaps, you think that any 
offspring of yours ought to be cared for and not put 
away ; or will you bear to see it examined and not 
get angry if it is taken away from you, though it is 
your first-born ? 

THEO. Lheaetetus will bear it, Socrates, for he is 
not at all ill-tempered. But for heaven’s sake, 
Socrates, tell me, is all this wrong after all ? 

soc. You are truly fond of argument, Theodorus, 
and a very good fellow to think that I am a sort of 
bag full of arguments and can easily pull one out 
and say that after all the other one was wrong; but 
you do not understand what is going on: none of 
the arguments comes from me, but always from him 
who is talking with me. I myself know nothing, 
except just a little, enough to extract an argument 
from another man who is wise and to receive it 
fairly. And now I will try to extract this thought 
from Iheaetetus, but not to say anything myself. 

THEO. That is the better way, Socrates; do as 
you say. 

soc. Do you know, then, Theodorus, what amazes 
me in your friend Protagoras ? 

THEO, What is it ? 
infant rapidly about the family hearth, thereby introducing 
him, as it were, to the family and the family deities. At 
this time the father decided whether to bring up the child or 
to expose it. Sometimes, perhaps, the child was named on 


this occasion. In the evening relatives assembled for a feast 
at which shell-fish were eaten. 
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soc. In general I like his doctrine that what 
appears to each one is to him, but I am amazed by 
the beginning of his book. I don’t see why he does 
not say in the beginning of his Truth! that a pig 
or a dog-faced baboon or some still stranger creature 
of those that have sensations is the measure of all 
things. Then he might have begun to speak to us 
very imposingly and condescendingly, showing that 
while we were honouring him like a god for his 
wisdom, he was after all no better in intellect than 
any other man, or, for that matter, than a tadpole. 
What alternative is there, Theodorus? For if that 
opinion is true to each person which he acquires 
through sensation, and no one man can discern 
another's condition better than he himself, and one 
man has no better right to investigate whether 
another's opinion is true or false than he himself, 
but, as we have said several times, each man is to 
form his own opinions by himself, and these opinions 
are always right and true, why in the world, my 
friend, was Protagoras wise, so that he could rightly 
be thought worthy to be the teacher of other men 
and to be well paid, and why were we ignorant 
creatures and obliged to go to school to him, if each 
person is the measure of his own wisdom? Must 
we not believe that Protagoras was “playing to 
the gallery” in saying this? I say nothing of the 
ridicule that I and my science of midwifery deserve 
in that case,—and, I should say, the whole practice 
of dialectics, too. For would not the investigation 
of one another’s fancies and opinions, and the 
attempt to refute them, when each man’s must be 
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right, be tedious and blatant folly, if the Truth of 
Protagoras is true and he was not jesting when he 
uttered his oracles from the shrine of his book ? 

THEO. Socrates, the man was my friend, as you 
just remarked. So I should hate to bring about the 
refutation of Protagoras by agreeing with you, 
and I should hate also to oppose you contrary to 
my real convictions. So take Theaetetus again; 
especially as he seemed just now to follow your 
suggestions very carefully. 

soc. If you went to Sparta, Theodorus, and visited 
the wrestling-schools, would you think it fair to look 
on at other people naked, some of whom were of 
poor physique, without. stripping and showing your 
own form, too? 

THEO. Why not, if I could persuade them to allow 
me to do so? So now I think I shall persuade you 
to let me be a spectator, and not to drag me into the 
ring, since I am old and stiff, but to take the younger 
and nimbler man as your antagonist. 

soc. Well, Theodorus, if that pleases you, it does 
not displease me, as the saying is. So I must attack 
the wise Theaetetus again. Tell me, Theaetetus, 
referring to the doctrine we have just expounded, do 
you not share my amazement at being suddenly 
exalted to an equality with the wisest man, or even 
god? Or do you think Protagoras’s “measure” 
applies any less to gods than to men? 

THEAET. By no means; and I am amazed that you 
ask such a question at all; for when we were dis- 
cussing the meaning of the doctrine that whatever 
appears to each one really is to him, I thought it 
was good; but now it has suddenly changed to 
the opposite. 
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soc. You are young, my dear boy; so you are 
quickly moved and swayed by popular oratory. For 
in reply to what I have said, Protagoras, or someone 
speaking for him, will say, “Excellent boys and old 
men, there you sit together declaiming to the people, 
and you bring in the gods, the question of whose 
existence or non-existence I exclude from oral and 
written discussion, and you say the sort of thing that 
the crowd would readily accept—that it is a terrible 
thing if every man is to be no better than any beast 
in point of wisdom; but you do not advance any 
cogent proof whatsoever; you base your statements 
on probability. If Theodorus, or any other geo- 
metrician, should base his geometry on probability, 
he would be of no account at all. So you and 
Theodorus had better consider whether you will 
accept arguments founded on plausibility and pro- 
babilities in such important matters. 

THEAET. That would not be right, Socrates ; neither 
you nor we would think so. 

soc. Apparently, then, you and Theodorus mean 
we must look at the matter in a different way. 

THEAET. Yes, certainly in a different way. 

soc. Well, then, let us look at it in this way, rais- 
ing the question whether knowledge is after all the 
same as perception, or different. For that is the 
object of all our discussion, and it was to answer 
that question that we stirred up all these strange 
doctrines, was it not? 

THEAET. Most assuredly. 

soc. Shall we then agree that all that we per- 
ceive by sight or hearing we know? For instance, 
shall we say that before having learned the language 
of foreigners we do not hear them when they speak, 
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or that we both hear and know what they say? 
And again, if we do not know the letters, shall we 
maintain that we do not see them when we look 
at them or that if we really see them we know them ? 

THEAET. We shall say, Socrates, that we know 
just so much of them as we hear or see: in the 
case of the letters, we both see and know the form 
and colour, and in the spoken language we both 
hear and at the same time know the higher and 
lower notes of the voice; but we do not perceive 
through sight or hearing, and we do not know, what 
the grammarians and interpreters teach about them. 

soc. First-rate, Theaetetus! and it is a pity to 
dispute that, for | want you to grow. But look out 
for another trouble that is yonder coming towards 
us, and see how we can repel it. 

THEAET. What is it? 

soc. It is like this: If anyone should ask, “ Is it 
possible, if a man has ever known a thing and still 
has and preserves a memory of that thing, that he 
does not, at the time when he remembers, know that 
very thing which he remembers?” I seem to be 
pretty long winded; but I merely want to ask if a 
man who has learned a thing does not know it 
when he remembers it. 

THEAET. Of course he does, Socrates; for what 
you suggest would be monstrous, 

soc. Am I crazy, then? Look here. Do you not 
say that seeing is perceiving and that sight is per- 
ception ? 

THEAET, I do. 

soc. Then, according to what we have just said, 
the man who has seen a thing has acquired know- 
ledge of that which he has seen? 
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THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Well, then, do you not admit that there is 
such a thing as memory F 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Memory of nothing or of something? 

THEAET. Of something, surely. 

soc. Of things he has learned and perceived— 
that sort of things? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. A man sometimes remembers what he has 
seen, does he not? 

THEAET. He does. 

soc. Even when he shuts his eyes, or does he 
forget if he does that? 

THEAET. It would be absurd to say that, Socrates. 

soc. We must, though, if we are to maintain 
our previous argument; otherwise, it is all up 
with it. 

THEAET. I too, by Zeus, have my suspicions, but I 
don’t fully understand you. Tell me how it is. 

soc. This is how it is: he who sees has acquired 
knowledge, we say, of that which he has seen; for 
it is agreed that sight and perception and knowledge 
are all the same. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But he who has seen and has acquired know- 
ledge of what he saw, if he shuts his eyes, remembers 
it, but does not see it. Is that right? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But “does not see” is the same as “ does not 
know,’ if it is true that seeing is knowing. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Then this is our result. When a man has 
acquired knowledge of a thing and still remembers 
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it, he does not know it, since he does not see it; but 
we said that would be a monstrous conclusion. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. So, evidently, we reach an impossible result 
if we say that knowledge and perception are the same. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Then we must say they are different. 

THEAET. I suppose so. 

soc. Then what can knowledge be? We must, 
apparently, begin our discussion all over again. And 
yet, Theaetetus, what are we on the point of doing ? 

THEAET. About what? 

soc. It seems to me that we are behaving like a 
worthless game-cock ; before winning the victory we 
have leapt away from our argument and begun to crow. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. We seem to be acting like professional 
debaters; we have based our agreements on the 
mere similarity of words and are satisfied to have 
got the better of the argument in such a way, and 
we do not see that we, who claim to be, not con- 
testants for a prize, but lovers of wisdom, are doing 
just what those ingenious persons do. 

THEAET. I do not yet understand what you mean. 

soc. Well, I will try to make my thought clear. 
We asked, you recollect, whether a man who has 
learned something and remembers it does not know it. 
We showed first that the one who has seen and then 
shuts his eyes remembers, although he does not see, 
and then we showed that he does not know, although 
at the same time he remembers; but this, we said, 
was impossible. And so the Protagorean tale was 
brought to naught, and yours also about the identity 
of knowledge and perception. 
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THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. It would not be so, I fancy, my friend, if the 
father of the first of the two tales were alive; he 
would have had a good deal to say in its defence. 
But he is dead, and we are abusing the orphan. 
Why, even the guardians whom Protagoras left— 
one of whom is Theodorus here—are unwilling to 
come to the child’s assistance. So it seems that we 
shall have to do it ourselves, assisting him in the 
name of justice. 

THEO. Do so, for it is not I, Socrates, but rather 
Callias the son of Hipponicus, who is the guardian 
of his children. As for me, I turned rather too soon 
from abstract speculations to geometry. However, I 
shall be grateful to you if you come to his assistance. 

soc. Good, Theodorus! Now see how I shall help 
him; for a man might find himself involved in still 
worse inconsistencies than those in which we found 
ourselves just now, if he did not pay attention to 
the terms which we generally use in assent and 
denial. Shall I explain this to you, or only to 
Theaetetus ? 

THEO. To both of us, but let the younger 
answer; for he will be less disgraced if he is 
discomfited. 

soc. Very well; now I am going to ask the most 
frightfully difficult question of all. It runs, I believe, 
something like this: Is it possible for a person, if he 
knows a thing, at the same time not to know that 
which he knows? 

THEO. Now, then, what shall we answer, Theae- 
tetus? 

THEAET, It is impossible, I should think. 

soc. Not if vou make seeing and knowing identical. 
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For what will you do with a question from which 
there is no escape, by which you are, as the saying 
is, caught in a pit, when your adversary, unabashed, 
puts his hand over one of your eyes and asks if you 
see his cloak with the eye that is covered ? 

THEAET. I shall say, I think, “ Not with that eye, 
but with the other.” 

soc. Then you see and do not see the same thing 
at the same time? 

THEAET. After a fashion. 

soc. “That,” he will reply, “is not at all what I 
want, and I did not ask about the fashion, but 
whether you both know and do not know the same 
thing. Now manifestly you see that which you do 
not see. But you have agreed that seeing is know- 
ing and not seeing is not knowing. Very well; 
from all this, reckon out what the result is.” 

THEAET. Well, I reckon out that the result is 
the contrary of my hypothesis. | 

soc. And perhaps, my fine fellow, more troubles 
of the same sort might have come upon you, if any- 
one asked you further questions—whether it is 
possible to know the same thing both sharply and 
dully, to know close at hand but not at a distance, 
to know both violently and gently, and countless 
other questions, such as a nimble fighter, fighting 
for pay in the war of words, might have lain in wait 
and asked you, when you said that knowledge and 
perception were the same thing; he would have 
charged down upon hearing and smelling and such 
senses, and would have argued persistently and un- 
ceasingly until you were filled with admiration of his 
greatly desired wisdom and were taken in his toils, 
and then, after subduing and binding you he would 
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at once proceed to bargain with you for such ransom 
as might be agreed upon between you. What argu- 
ment, then, you might ask, will Protagoras produce 
to strengthen his forces? Shall we try to carry on 
the discussion ? 

THEAET. By all means. 

soc. He will, I fancy, say all that we have said in 
his defence and then will close with us, saying con- 
temptuously, “Our estimable Socrates here frightened 
a little boy by asking if it was possible for one and 
the same person to remember and at the same time 
not to know one and the same thing, and when the 
child in his fright said ‘no, because he could not 
foresee what would result, Socrates made poor me 
a laughing-stock in his talk. But, you slovenly 
Socrates, the facts stand thus: when you examine 
any doctrine of mine by the method of questioning, 
if the person who is questioned makes such replies 
as I should make and comes to grief, then I am 
refuted, but if his replies are quite different, then 
the person questioned is refuted, not I. Take this 
example. Do you suppose you could get anybody 
to admit that the memory a man has of a past feeling 
he no longer feels is anything like the feeling at the 
time when he was feeling it? Far from it. Or 
that he would refuse to admit that it is possible 
for one and the same person to know and not to 
know one and the same thing? Or if he were 
afraid to admit this, would he ever admit that a 
person who has become unlike is the same as before 
he became unlike? In fact, if we are to be on our 
guard against such verbal entanglements, would he 
admit that a person is one at all, “and not many, who 
become infinite in number, if the process of becoming 
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different continues? But, my dear fellow,’ he will 
say, “attack my real doctrines in a more generous 
manner, and prove, if you can, that perceptions, 
when they come, or become, to each of us, are 
not individual, or that, if they are individual, what 
appears to each one would not, for all that, become 
to that one alone—or, if you prefer to say ‘be,’ 
would not be—to whom it appears. But when you 
talk of pigs and dog-faced baboons, you not only 
act like a pig yourself, but you persuade your 
hearers to act so toward my writings, and that 
is not right. For I maintain that the truth is 
as I have written; each one of us is the measure 
of the things that are and those that are not; 
but each person differs immeasurably from every 
other in just this, that to one person some things 
appear and are, and to another person other 
things. And I do not by any means say that 
wisdom and the wise man do not exist; on the 
contrary, I say that if bad things appear and are to 
any one of us, precisely that man is wise who causes 
a change and makes good things appear and be to 
him. And, moreover, do not lay too much stress 
upon the words of my argument, but get a clearer 
understanding of my meaning from what I am going 
to say. Recall to your mind what was said before, 
that his food appears and is bitter to the sick 
man, but appears and is the opposite of bitter to the 
man in health. Now neither of these two is to be 
made wiser than he is—that is not possible—nor 
should the claim be made that the sick man is 
ignorant because his opinions are ignorant, or the 
healthy man wise because his are different; but a 
change must be made from the one condition to 
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the other, for the other is better. So, too, in educa- 
tion a change has to be made from a worse to a 
better condition ; but the physician causes the change 
by means of drugs, and the teacher of wisdom by 
means of words. And yet, in fact, no one ever 
made anyone think truly who previously thought 
falsely, since it is impossible to think that which 
is not or to think any other things than those which 
one feels ; and these are always true. But I believe 
that a man who, on account of a bad condition 
of soul, thinks thoughts akin to that condition, 
is made by a good condition of soul to think corres- 
pondingly good thoughts; and some men, through 
inexperience, call these appearances true, whereas | 
call them better than the others, but in no wise 
truer. And the wise, my dear Socrates, I do not by 
any means call tadpoles; when they have to do with 
the human body, I call them physicians, and when 
they have to do with plants, husbandmen; for I 
assert that these latter, when plants are sickly, instil 
into them good and healthy sensations, and true ones 
instead of bad sensations, and that the wise and 
good orators make the good, instead of the evil, 
seem to be right to their states. For I claim 
that whatever seems right and honourable to a state 
is really right and honourable to it, so long as it 
believes it to be so; but the wise man causes the 
good, instead of that which is evil to them in each 
instance, to be and seem right and honourable. And 
on the same principle the teacher who is able to 
train his pupils in this manner is not only wise but 
is also entitled to receive high pay from them when 
their education is finished. And in this sense it is 
true that some men are wiser than others, and that 
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no one thinks falsely, and that you, whether you 
will or no, must endure to be a measure. Upon these 
positions my doctrine stands firm; and if you can 
dispute it in principle, dispute it by bringing an 
opposing doctrine against it; or if you prefer the 
method of questions, ask questions ; for an intelligent 
person ought not to reject this method, on the con- 
trary, he should choose it before all others. How- 
ever, let me make a suggestion: do not be unfair 
in your questioning; it is very inconsistent for a 
man who asserts that he cares for virtue to be con- 
stantly unfair in discussion; and it is unfair in 
discussion when a man makes no distinction between 
merely trying to make points and carrying on a real 
argument. In the former he may jest and try to 
trip up his opponent as much as he can, but in 
real argument he must be in earnest and must set 
his interlocutor on his feet, pointing out to him 
those slips only which are due to himself and his 
previous associations. For if you act in this way, 
those who debate with you will cast the blame for 
their confusion and perplexity upon themselves, not 
upon you; they will run after you and love you, and 
they will hate themselves and run away from them- 
selves, taking refuge in philosophy, that they may 
escape from their former selves by becoming different. 
But if you act in the opposite way, as most teachers 
do, you will produce the opposite result, and instead 
of making your young associates philosophers, you 
will make them hate philosophy when they grow 
older. If, therefore, you will accept the suggestion 
which I made before, you will avoid a hostile and 
combative attitude and in a gracious spirit will enter 
the lists with me and inquire what we really mean 
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when we declare that all things are in motion and 
that whatever seems is to each individual, whether 
man or state. And on the basis of that you will 
consider the question whether knowledge and per- 
ception are the same or different, instead of doing as 
you did a while ago, using as your basis the ordinary 
meaning of names and words, which most people 
pervert in haphazard ways and thereby cause all 
sorts of perplexity in one another.” Such, Theo- 
dorus, is the help I have furnished your friend to 
the best of my ability—not much, for my resources 
are small; but if he were living himself he would 
have helped his offspring in a fashion more 
magnificent. 

THEO. You are joking, Socrates, for you have come 
to the man’s assistance with all the valour of youth. 

soc. Thank you, my friend. Tell me, did you 
observe just now that Protagoras reproached us for 
addressing our words to a boy, and said that we 
made the boy's timidity aid us in our argument 
against his doctrine, and that he called our procedure 
a mere display of wit, solemnly insisting upon the 
importance of “the measure of all things,’ and 
urging us to treat his doctrine seriously ? 

THEO. Of course I observed it, Socrates. 

soc. Well then, shall we do as he says? 

THEO. By all means. 

soc. Now you see that all those present, except 
you and myself, are boys. So if we are to do as 
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the man asks, you and I must question each other 
and make reply in order to show our serious attitude 
towards his doctrine; then he cannot, at any rate, 
find fault with us on the ground that we examined 
his doctrine in a spirit of levity with mere boys. 

THEO. Why is this? Would not Theaetetus follow 
an investigation better than many a man with a long 
beard ? 

soc. Yes, but not better than you, Theodorus. 
So you must not imagine that I have to defend your 
deceased friend by any and every means, while you 
do nothing at all; but come, my good man, follow 
the discussion a little way, just until we can see 
whether, after all, you must be a measure in respect 
to diagrams, or whether all men are as sufficient unto 
themselves as you are in astronomy and the other 
sciences in which you are alleged to be superior. 

THEO. It is not easy, Socrates, for anyone to sit 
beside you and not be forced to give an account of 
himself and it was foolish of me just now to say you 
would excuse me and would not oblige me, as the 
Lacedaemonians do, to strip; you seem to me to 
take rather after Sciron.1 For the Lacedaemonians 
tell people to go away or else strip, but you seem to me 
to play rather the rôle of Antaeus; for you do not let 
anyone go who approaches you until you have forced 
him to strip and wrestle with you in argument. 

soc. Your comparison with Sciron and Antaeus 
pictures my complaint admirably; only I am a more 


1 Sciron was a mighty man who attacked all who came 
near him and threw them from a cliff. He was overcome 
by Theseus. Antaeus, a terrible giant, forced all passers- 
by to wrestle with him. He was invincible until Heracles 
crushed him in his arms. 
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stubborn combatant than they ; for many a Heracles 
and many a Theseus, strong men of words, have fallen 
in with me and belaboured me mightily, but still I 
do not desist, such a terrible love of this kind of 
exercise has taken hold on me. So, now that it is 
your turn, do not refuse to try a bout with me; it 
will be good for both of us. 

THEO. I say no more. Lead on as you like. 
Most assuredly I must endure whatsoever fate you 
spin for me, and submit to interrogation. However, 
I shall not be able to leave myself in your hands 
beyond the point you propose. 

soc. Even that is enough. And please be 
especially careful that we do not inadvertently give 
a playful turn to our argument and somebody reproach 
us again for it. 

THEO. Rest assured that I will try so far as in 
me lies. 

soc. Let us, therefore, first take up the same 
question as before, and let us see whether we were 
right or wrong in being displeased and finding fault 
with the doctrine because it made each individual 
self-sufficient in wisdom. Protagoras granted that 
some persons excelled others in respect to the better 
and the worse, and these he said were wise, did 
he not? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Now if he himself were present and could 
agree to this, instead of our making the concession 
for him in our effort to help him, there would be no 
need of taking up the question again or of reinforcing 
his argument. But, as it is, perhaps it might be 
said that we have no authority to make the agree- 
ment for him; therefore it is better to make the 
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agreement still clearer on this particular point; for 
it makes a good deal of difference whether it is so 
or not. 

THEO. That is true. 

soc. Let us then get the agreement in as concise 
a form as possible, not through others, but from his 
own statement. 

THEO. How? 

soc. In this way: He says, does he not? “that 
which appears to each person really is to him to 
whom it appears.” 

THEO. Yes, that is what he says. 

soc. Well then, Protagoras, we also utter the 
opinions of a man, or rather, of all men, and we say 
that there is no one who does not think himself 
wiser than others in some respects and others wiser 
than himself in other respects; for instance, in times 
of greatest danger, when people are distressed in 
war or by diseases or at sea, they regard their 
commanders as gods and expect them to be their 
saviours, though they excel them in nothing except 
knowledge. And all the world of men is, I dare 
say, full of people seeking teachers and rulers for 
themselves and the animals and for human activities, 
and, on the other hand, of people who consider 
themselves qualified to teach and qualified to rule. 
And in all these instances we must say that men 
themselves believe that wisdom and ignorance exist 
in the world of men, must we not? 

THEO. Yes, we must. 

soc. And therefore they think that wisdom is true 
thinking and ignorance false opinion, do they not? 

THEO. Of course. 

soc. Well then, Protagoras, what shall we do 
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about the doctrine? Shail we say that the opinions 
which men have are always true, or sometimes true 
and sometimes false? For the result of either 
statement is that their opinions are not always true, 
but may be either true or false. Just think, Theodorus; 
would any follower of Protagoras, or you yourself, 
care to contend that no person thinks that another 
is ignorant and has false opinions? 

THEO. No, that is incredible, Socrates. 

soc. And yet this is the predicament to which 
the doctrine that man is the measure of all things 
inevitably leads. 

THEO. How so? 

soc. When you have come to a decision in your 
own mind about something, and declare your opinion 
to me, this opinion is, according to his doctrine, true 
to you; let us grant that; but may not the rest ot 
us sit in judgement on your decision, or do we always 
judge that your opinion is true? Do not myriads of 
men on each occasion oppose their opinions to yours, 
believing that your judgement and belief are false ? 

THEO. Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, countless myriads 
in truth, as Homer! says, and they give me all the 
trouble in the world. 

soc. Well then, shall we say that in such a case 
your opinion is true to you but false to the myriads? 

THEO. That seems to be the inevitable deduction. 

soc. And what of Protagoras himself? If neither 
he himself thought, nor people in general think, as 
indeed they do not, that man is the measure of all 
things, is it not inevitable that the “truth” which 
he wrote is true to no one? But if he himself thought 


1 Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 121, xvii. 432, xix. 78. 
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it was true, and people in general do not agree with 
him, in the first place you know that it is just so 
much more false than true as the number of those 
who do not believe it is greater than the number of 
those who do. 

THEO. Necessarily, if it is to be true or false 
according to each individual opinion. 

soc. Secondly, it involves this, which is a very 
pretty result; he concedes about his own opinion 
the truth of the opinion of those who disagree with 
him and think that his opinion is false, since he 
grants that the opinions of all men are true. 

THEO. Certainly. 

soc. Then would he not be conceding that his 
own opinion is false, if he grants that the opinion of 
those who think he is in error is true ? 

THEO. Necessarily. 

soc. But the others do not concede that they are 
in error, do they? 

THEO. No, they do not. 

soc. And he, in turn, according to his writings, 
grants that this opinion also is true. 

THEO. Evidently. 

soc. Then all men, beginning with Protagoras, 
will dispute—or rather, he will grant, after he 
once concedes that the opinion of the man who 
holds the opposite view is true—even Protagoras 
himself, I say, will concede that neither a dog nor 
any casual man is a measure of anything whatsoever 
that he has not learned. Is not that the case? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Then since the “truth” of Protagoras is 
disputed by all, it would be true to nobody, neither 
to anyone else nor to him. 
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THEO. | think, Socrates, we are running my 
friend too hard. 

soc. But, my dear man, I do not see that we are 
running beyond what is right. Most likely, though, 
he, being older, is wiser than we, and if, for example, 
he should emerge from the ground, here at our feet, 
if only as far as the neck, he would prove abundantly 
that 1 was making a fool of myself by my talk, in 
all probability, and you by agreeing with me; then 
he would sink down and be off at a run. But we, 
I suppose, must depend on ourselves, such as we 
are, and must say just what we think. And so now 
must we not say that everybody would agree that 
some men are wiser and some more ignorant than 
others ? 

THEO. Yes, I think at least we must. 

soc. And do you think his doctrine might stand 
most firmly in the form in which we sketched it 
when defending Protagoras, that most things—hot, 
dry, sweet, and everything of that sort—are to each 
person as they appear to him, and if Protagoras is 
to concede that there are cases in which one person 
excels another, he might be willing to say that in 
matters of health and disease not every woman or 
child—or beast, for that matter—knows what is 
wholesome for it and is able to cure itself, but in 
this point, if in any, one person excels another? 

THEO. Yes, I think that is correct. 

soc. And likewise in affairs of state, the honourable 
and disgraceful, the just and unjust, the pious and 
its opposite, are in truth to each state such as it 
thinks they are and as it enacts into law for itself, 
and in these matters no citizen and no state is wiser 
than another; but in making laws that are advan- 
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tageous to the state, or the reverse, Protagoras again 
will agree that one counsellor is better than another, 
and the opinion of one state better than that of 
another as regards the truth, and he would by no 
means dare to affirm that whatsoever laws a state 
makes in the belief that they will be advantageous 
to itself are perfectly sure to prove advantageous. 
But in the other class of things—I mean just and 
unjust, pious and impious—they are willing to say 
with confidence that no one of them possesses by 
nature an existence of its own; on the contrary, that 
the common opinion becomes true at the time when 
it is adopted and remains true as long as it is held; 
this is substantially the theory of those who do not 
altogether affirm the doctrine of Protagoras. But, 
Theodorus, argument after argument, a greater one 
after a lesser, is overtaking us. 

THEO. Well, Socrates, we have plenty of leisure, 
have we not? 

soc. Apparently we have. And that makes me 
think, my friend, as I have often done before, how 
natural it is that those who have spent a long time 
in the study of philosophy appear ridiculous when 
they enter the courts of law as speakers. 

THEO. What do you mean? 

soc. Those who have knocked about in courts and 
the like from their youth up seem to me, when 
compared with those who have been brought up in 
philosophy and similar pursuits, to be as slaves 
in breeding compared with freemen. 

THEO. In what way is this the case? 

soc. In this way: the latter always have that 
which you just spoke of, leisure, and they talk at 
their leisure in peace; Just as we are now taking up 
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argument after argument, already beginning a third, 
so can they, if, as in our case, the new one pleases 
them better than that in which they are engaged ; 
and they do not care at all whether their talk is long 
or short, if only they attain the truth. But the men 
of the other sort are always in a hurry—for the water 
flowing through the water-clock urges them on—and 
the other party in the suit does not permit them to 
talk about anything they please, but stands over them 
exercising the law’s compulsion by reading the brief, 
from which no deviation is allowed (this is called the 
afidavit);1 and their discourse is always about a 
fellow slave and is addressed to a master who sits 
there holding some case or other in his hands; and 
the contests never run an indefinite course, but are 
always directed to the point at issue, and often the 
race is for the defendant’s life. As a result of all 
this, the speakers become tense and shrewd ; they 
know how to wheedle their master with words and 
gain his favour by acts; but in their souls they 
become small and warped. For they have been 
deprived of growth and straightforwardness and 
independence by the slavery they have endured from 
their youth up, for this forces them to do crooked 
acts by putting a great burden of fears and dangers 
upon their souls while these are still tender; and 
since they cannot bear this burden with uprightness 
and truth, they turn forthwith to deceit and to 
requiting wrong with wrong, so that they become 


1 In Athenian legal procedure each party to a suit 
presented a written statement—the charge and the reply— 
at a preliminary hearing. These statements were subse- 
quently confirmed by oath, and the sworn statement was 
called dtwuocia or dvrwyocia, which is rendered above by 
‘‘affidavit” as the nearest English equivalent. 
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greatly bent and stunted. Consequently they pass 
from youth to manhood with no soundness of mind 
in them, but they think they have become clever 
and wise. So much for them, Theodorus. Shall we 
describe those who belong to our band, or shall we 
let that go and return to the argument, in order to 
avoid abuse of that freedom and variety of discourse, 
of which we were speaking just now? 

THEO. By all means, Socrates, describe them ; for 
I like your saying that we who belong to this band 
are not the servants of our arguments, but the 
arguments are, as it were, our servants, and each of 
them must await our pleasure to be finished; for we 
have neither judge, nor, as the poets have, any 
spectator set over us to censure and rule us. 

soc. Very well, that is quite appropriate, since it is 
your wish; and let us speak of the leaders; for why 
should anyone talk about the inferior philosophers? 
The leaders, in the first place, from their youth up, 
remain ignorant of the way to the agora, do not 
even know where the court-room is, or the senate- 
house, or any other public place of assembly ; as for 
laws and decrees, they neither hear the debates 
upon them nor see them when they are published ; 
and the strivings of political clubs after public offices, 
and meetings, and banquets, and revellings with 
chorus girls—it never occurs to them even in their 
dreams to indulge in such things. And whether 
anyone in the city is of high or low birth, or what 
evil has been inherited by anyone from his ancestors, 
male or female, are matters to which they pay no 
more attention than to the number of pints in the 
sea, as the saying is. And all these things the 
philosopher does not even know that he does not 
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know ; for he does not keep aloof from them for the 
sake of gaining reputation, but really it is only his 
body that has its place and home in the city; his 
mind, considering all these things petty and of no 
account, disdains them and is borne in all directions, 
as Pindar! says, “both below the earth,” and measuring 
the surface of the earth, and “ above the sky,” study- 
ing the stars, and investigating the universal nature 
of every thing that is, each in its entirety, never 
lowering itself to anything close at hand. 

THEO. What do you mean by this, Socrates ? 

soc. Why, take the case of Thales, Theodorus, 
While he was studying the stars and looking upwards, 
he fell into a pit, and a neat, witty Thracian servant 
girl jeered at him, they say, because he was so eager 
to know the things in the sky that he could not see 
what was there before him at his very feet. The 
same Jest applies to all who pass their lives in 
philosophy. For really such a man pays no attention 
to his next door neighbour; he is not only ignorant 
of what he is doing, but he hardly knows whether he 
is a human being or some other kind of a creature ; 
but what a human being is and what is proper for 
such a nature to do or bear different from any other, 
this he inquires and exerts himself to find out. Do 
you understand, Theodorus, or not? 

THEO. Yes, Í do; you are right. 

soc. Hence it is, my friend, such a man, both in 

1 This may refer to Nem. x. 87 f.— 


hutcu év xe mvéois yalas umévepfev éewr, 

hutov © ovjpavov ev xpvoéots Somoow, 
“Thou (Polydeuces) shalt live being half the time under 
the earth and half the time in the golden dwellings of 
heaven,” but it may be a quotation from one of the lost 
poems of Pindar. 
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private, when he meets with individuals, and in 
public, as I said in the beginning, when he is obliged 
to speak in court or elsewhere about the things at 
his teet and before his eyes, is a laughing-stock not 
only to Thracian girls but to the multitude in general, 
for he falls into pits and all sorts of perplexities 
through inexperience, and his awkwardness is terrible, 
making him seem a fool; for when it comes to 
abusing people he has no personal abuse to offer 
against anyone, because he knows no evil of any 
man, never having cared for such things; so his 
perplexity makes him appear ridiculous; and as to 
laudatory speeches and the boastings of others, it 
becomes manifest that he is laughing at them—not 
pretending to laugh, but really laughing—and so he 
is thought to be a fool. When he hears a panegyric 
of a despot or a king he fancies he is listening to the 
praises of some herdsman—a swineherd, a shepherd, 
or a neatherd, for instance—who gets much milk from 
his beasts; but he thinks that the ruler tends and 
milks a more perverse and treacherous creature than 
the herdsmen, and that he must grow coarse and un- 
civilized, no less than they, for he has no leisure and 
lives surrounded by a wall, as the herdsmen live in 
their mountain pens. And when he hears that 
someone is amazingly rich, because he owns ten 
thousand acres of land or more, to him, accustomed 
as he is to think of the whole earth, this seems very 
little. And when people sing the praises of lineage 
and say someone is of noble birth, because he can 
show seven wealthy ancestors, he thinks that such 
praises betray an altogether dull and narrow vision 
on the part of those who utter them; because of 
lack of education they cannot keep their eyes fixed 
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upon the whole and are unable to calculate that 
every man has had countless thousands of ancestors 
and progenitors, among whom have been in any 
instance rich and poor, kings and slaves, barbarians 
and Greeks. And when people pride themselves on 
a list of twenty-five ancestors and trace their pedigree 
back to Heracles, the son of Amphitryon, the petti- 
ness of their ideas seems absurd to him; he laughs 
at them because they cannot free their silly minds of 
vanity by calculating that Amphitryon’s twenty-fifth 
ancestor was such as fortune happened to make him, 
and the fiftieth for that matter. In all these cases 
the philosopher is derided by the common herd, 
partly because he seems to be contemptuous, partly 
because he is ignorant of common ings and is 

always in perplexity. 

THEO. That all happens just as you say, Socrates. 

soc. But when, my friend, he draws a man up- 
wards and the other is willing to rise with him above 
the level of “ What wrong have I done you or you 
me?” to the investigation of abstract right and 
wrong, to inquire what each of them is and wherein 
they differ from each other and from all other things, 
or above the level of “Is a king happy?” or, on 
the other hand, “Has he great wealth?” to the 
investigation of royalty and of human happiness and 
wretchedness in general, to see what the nature of 
each is and in what way man is naturally fitted to 
gain the one and escape the other—when that man 
of small and sharp and pettifogging mind is com- 
pelled in his turn to give an account of all these 
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things, then the tables are turned ; dizzied by the 
new experience of hanging at such a height, he 
gazes downward from the air in dismay and per- 
plexity ; he stammers and becomes ridiculous, not in 
the eyes of Thracian girls or other uneducated 
persons, for they have no perception of it, but in 
those of all men who have been brought up as free 
men, not as slaves. Such is the character of each 
of the two classes, Theodorus, of the man who has 
truly been brought up in freedom and leisure, whom 
you call a philosopher—-who may without censure 
appear foolish and good for nothing when he is 
involved in menial services, if, for instance, he does 
not know howto pack up his bedding, much less 
to put the proper sweetening into a sauce or a fawn- 
ing speech—and of the other, who can perform all 
such services smartly and quickly, but does not know 
how to wear his cloak as a freeman should, properly 
draped,! still less to acquire the true harmony of 
speech and hymn aright the praises of the true life 
of gods and blessed men. 

THEO. If, Socrates, you could persuade all men 
of the truth of what you say as you do me, there 
would be more peace and fewer evils among mankind. 

soc. But it is impossible that evils should be done 
away with, Theodorus, for there must always be 
something opposed to the good; and they cannot 
have their place among the gods, but must inevitably 
hover about mortal nature and this earth. Therefore 


| The Athenians regarded the proper draping of the 
cloak as a sign of good breeding. The well-bred Athenian 
first threw his cloak over the left shoulder, then passed it 
round the back to the right side, then either above or below 
the right arm, and finally over the left arm or shoulder. 
See Aristophanes, Birds, 1567 f., with Blaydes’s notes. 
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we ought to try to escape from earth to the dwelling 
of the gods as quickly as we can; and to escape is to 
become like God, so far as this is possible; and to 
become like God is to become righteous and holy 
and wise. But, indeed, my good friend, it is not at 
all easy to persuade people that the reason generally 
advanced for the pursuit of virtue and the avoidance 
of vice—namely, in order that a man may not seem 
bad and may seem good—is not the reason why the 
one should be practised and the other not; that, 
I think, is merely old wives’ chatter, as the saying 
is. Let us give the true reason. God is in no 
wise and in no manner unrighteous, but utterly 
and perfectly righteous, and there is nothing so like 
him as that one of us who in turn becomes most 
nearly perfect in righteousness. It is herein that 
the true cleverness of a man is found and also his 
worthlessness and cowardice; for the knowledge of 
this is wisdom or true virtue, and ignorance of it is 
folly or manifest wickedness ; and all the other kinds 
of seeming cleverness and wisdom are paltry when 
they appear in public affairs and vulgar in the arts. 
Theretore by far the best thing for the unrighteous 
man and the man whose words or deeds are impious 
is not to grant that he is clever through knavery ; 
for such men glory in that reproach, and think it 
means that they are not triflers, “useless burdens 
upon the earth,’! but such as men should be who 
are to live safely in a state. So we must tell them 
the truth—that just because they do not think they 
are such as they are, they are so all the more truly ; 
for they do not know the penalty of unrighteousness, 
which is the thing they most ought to know. For 
1 Homer, /liad, xviii. 104; Odyssey, xx. 379. 
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it is not what they think it is—scourgings and death. 
which they sometimes escape entirely when they have 
done wrong—but a penalty which it is impossible to 
escape. 

THEO. What penalty do you mean? 

soc. Two patterns, my friend, are set up in the 
world, the divine, which is most blessed, and the 
godless, which is most wretched. But these men do 
not see that this is the case, and their silliness and 
extreme foolishness blind them to the fact that 
through their unrighteous acts they are made like 
the one and unlike the other. They therefore 
pay the penalty for this by living a life that con- 
forms to the pattern they resemble; and if we 
tell them that, unless they depart from their 
“cleverness,” the blessed place that is pure of all 
things evil will not receive them after death, and 
here on earth they will always live the life like 
themselves—evil men associating with evil—when 
they hear this, they will be so confident in their un- 
scrupulous cleverness that they will think our words 
the talk of fools. 

THEO. Very true, Socrates. 

soc. Yes, my friend, I know. However, there is 
one thing that has happened to them: whenever 
they have to carry on a personal argument about the 
doctrines to which they object, if they are willing to 
stand their ground for a while like men and do not 
run away like cowards, then, my friend, they at last 
become strangely dissatisfied with themselves and 
their arguments; their brilliant rhetoric withers 
away, so that they seem no better than children. 
But this is a digression. Let us turn away from 
these matters—if we do not, they will come on like 
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an ever-rising flood and bury in silt our original 
argument—and let us, if you please, proceed. 

THEO. To me, Socrates, such digressions are quite 
as agreeable as the argument ; for they are easier for 
aman of my age to follow. However, if you prefer, 
let us return to our argument. 

soc. Very well. We were at about the point in 
our argument where we said that those who declare 
that only motion is reality, and that whatever seems 
to each man really is to him to whom it seems, are 
willing to maintain their position in regard to other 
matters and to maintain especially in regard to 
justice that whatever laws a state makes, because 
they seem to it just, are just to the state that made 
them, as long as they remain in force ; but as regards 
the good, that nobody has the courage to go on and 
contend that whatever laws a state passes thinking 
them advantageous to it are really advantageous as 
long as they remain in force, unless what he means 
is merely the name “advantageous” 1; and that would 
be making a joke of our argument. Am I right? 

THEO, Certainly. 

soc. Yes; for he must not mean merely the name, 
but the thing named must be the object of his 
attention. 

THEO. True. 

soc. But the state, in making laws, aims, of course, 
at advantage, whatever the name it gives it, and 
makes all its laws as advantageous as possible to 
itself, to the extent of its belief and ability; or has 
it in making laws anything else in view? 

1 The legislator may call his laws advantageous, and that 


name, if it is given them when they are enacted, will belong 
to them, whatever their character may be. 
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THEO. Certainly not. 

soc. And does it always hit the mark, or does 
every state often miss it ? 

THEO. I should say they do often miss it! 

soc. Continuing, then, and proceeding from this 
point, every one would more readily agree to this 
assertion, if the question were asked concerning the 
whole class to which the advantageous belongs; 
and that whole class, it would seem, pertains to the 
future. For when we make laws, we make them 
with the idea that they will be advantageous in after 
time ; and this is rightly called the future. 

THEO. Certainly. 

soc. Come then, on this assumption, let us ques- 
tion Protagoras or someone of those who agree with 
him. Man is the measure of all things, as your 
school says, Protagoras, of the white, the heavy, the 
light, everything of that sort without exception ; for 
he possesses w ithin himself the standard by which to 
judge them, and when his thoughts about them 
coincide with his sensations, he thinks what to 
him is true and really is. Is not that what they 
say ? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Does he, then, also, Protagoras, we shall say, 
possess within himself the standard by which to judge 
of the things which are yet to be, and do those 
things which he thinks will be actually come to pass 
for him who thought them? Take, for instance, 
heat; if some ordinary man thinks he is going to 
take a fever, that is to say, that this particular heat 
will be, and some other man, who is a physician, 
thinks the contrary, whose opinion shall we expect 
the future to prove right? Or perhaps the opinion 
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of both, and the man will become, not hot or feverish 
to the physician, but to himself both ? 

THEO. No, that would be ridiculous. 

soc. But, I imagine, in regard to the sweetness 
or dryness which will be in a wine, the opinion of 
the husbandman, not that of the lyre-player, will be 
valid. 

THEO. Of course. 

soc. And again, in a matter of discord or tuneful- 
ness in music that has never been played, a gymnastic 
teacher could not judge better than a musician 
what will, when performed, seem tuneful even to 
a gymnastic teacher himself. 

THEO. Certainly not. 

soc. Then, too, when a banquet is in preparation 
the opinion of him who is to be a guest, unless he 
has training in cookery, is of less value concerning 
the pleasure that will be derived from the viands 
than that of the cook. For we need not yet argue 
about that which already is or has been pleasant to 
each one; but concerning that which will in the 
future seem and be pleasant to each one, is he 
himself the best judge for himself, or would you, 
Protagoras —at least as regards the arguments which 
will be persuasive in court to each of us—be able 
to give an opinion beforehand better than anyone 
whatsoever who has no especial training ? 

THEO. Certainly, Socrates, in this, at any rate, 
he used to declare emphatically that he himself 
excelled everyone. 

soc. Yes, my friend, he certainly did; otherwise 
nobody would have paid him a high fee for his 
conversations, if he had not made his pupils believe 
that neither a prophet nor anyone else could judge 
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better than himself what was in the future to be 
and seem. 

THEO. Very true. 

soc. Both lawmaking, then, and the advantageous 
are concerned with the future, and everyone would 
agree that a state in making laws must often tail 
to attain the greatest advantage P 

THEO. Assuredly. 

soc. Then it will be a fair answer if we say to your 
master that he is obliged to agree that one man is 
wiser than another, and that such a wise man is a 
measure, but that I, who am without knowledge, am 
not in the least obliged to become a measure, as 
the arguinent in his behalf just now tried to oblige 
me to be, whether I would or no. 

THEO. In that respect, Socrates, I think that the 
argument is most clearly proved to be wrong, and 
it is proved wrong in this also, in that it declares 
the opinions of others to be valid, whereas it was 
shown that they do not consider his arguments true 
at all. 

soc. In many other respects, Theodorus, it could 
be proved that not every opinion of every person is 
true, at any rate in matters of that kind; but it is 
more difficult to prove that opinions are not true in 
regard to the momentary states of feeling of each 
person, from which our perceptions and the opinions 
concerning them arise. But perhaps I am quite 
wrong; for it may be impossible to prove that they 
are not true, and those who say that they are 
manifest and are forms of knowledge may perhaps 
be right, and Theaetetus here was not far from the 
mark in saying that perception and knowledge are 
identical. So we must, as the argument in behalf of 
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Protagoras! enjoined upon us, come up closer and 
examine this doctrine of motion as the fundamental 
essence, rapping on it to see whether it rings sound 
or unsound. As you know, a strife has arisen about 
it, no mean one, either, and waged by not a few 
combatants. 

THEO. Yes, far from mean, and it is spreading far 
and wide all over Ionia; for the disciples of Hera- 
cleitus are supporting this doctrine very vigorously. 

soc. Therefore, my dear Theodorus, we must all 
the more examine it from the beginning as they 
themselves present it. 

THEO. Certainly we must. For it is no more 
possible, Socrates, to discuss these doctrines of Hera- 
cleitus (or, as you say, of Homer or even earlier 
sages) with the Ephesians themselves—those, at 
least, who profess to be familiar with them—than 
with madmen. For they are, quite in accordance 
with their text-books, in perpetual motion; but as 
for keeping to an argument or a question and quietly 
answering and asking in turn, their power of doing 
that is less than nothing; or rather the words 
“nothing at all” fail to express the absence from 
these fellows of even the slightest particle of rest. 
But if you ask one of them a question, he pulls out 
puzzling little phrases, like arrows from a quiver, 
and shoots them off; and if you try to get hold of 
an explanation of what he has said, you will be 
struck with another phrase of novel and distorted 
wording, and you never make any progress whatso- 
ever with any of them, nor do they themselves 
with one another, for that matter, but they take 
very good care to allow nothing to be settled either 


1 See 168 B. 
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in an argument or in their own minds, thinking, 
I suppose, that. this is being stationary; but they 
wage bitter war against the stationary, and, so far as 
they can, they banish it altogether. 

soc. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have seen the men 
when they are fighting, but have not been with 
them when they are at peace; for they are no 
friends of yours; but I fancy they utter such 
peaceful doctrines at leisure to those pupils whom 
they wish to make like themselves. 

THEO. What pupils, my good man? Such people 
do not become pupils of one another, but they 
grow up of themselves, each one getting his in- 
spiration from any chance source, and each thinks 
the other knows nothing. From these people, 
then, as I was going to say, you would never 
get an argument either with their will or against 
it; but we must ourselves take over the question 
and investigate it as if it were a problem of mathe- 
matics. 

soc. Yes, what you say is reasonable. Now as 
for the problem, have we not heard from the ancients, 
who concealed their meaning from the multitude by 
their poetry, that the origin of all things is Oceanus 
and Tethys, flowing streams, and that nothing is at 
rest; and likewise from the moderns, who, since 
they are wiser, declare their meaning openly, in 
order that even cobblers may hear and know 
their wisdom and may cease from the silly be- 
lief that some things are at rest and others in 
motion, and, after learning that everything is 
in motion, may honour their teachers? But, 
Theodorus, I almost forgot that others teach the 
opposite of this, 
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So that it is motionless, the name of which is the Al!,! 


and all the other doctrines maintained by Melissus 
and Parmenides and the rest, in opposition to all 
these ; they maintain that everything is one and is 
stationary within itself, having no place in which to 
move. What shall we do with all these people, my 
friend? For, advancing little by little, we have un- 
wittingly fallen between the two parties, and, unless 
we protect ourselves and escape somehow, we shall 
pay the penalty, like those in the palaestra, who in 
playing on the line are caught by both sides and 
dragged in opposite directions.? I think, then, we 
had better examine first the one party, those whom 
we originally set out to join, the flowing ones, and if 
we find their arguments sound, we will help them 
to pull us over, trying thus to escape the others; but 
if we find that the partisans of “the whole” seem 
to have truer doctrines, we will take refuge with 
them from those who would move what is motionless. 
But if we find that neither party has anything 
reasonable to say, we shall be ridiculous if we think 
that we, who are of no account, can say anything 
worth while after having rejected the doctrines 
of very ancient and very wise men. Therefore, Theo- 
dorus, see whether it is desirable to go forward into 
so great a danger. 

THEO. Oh, it would be unendurable, Socrates, not 
to examine thoroughly the doctrines of both parties. 


1 Parmenides, line 98 (ed. Mullach). In its context the 
infinitive is necessary ; but Plato may have quoted carelessly 
and may have used the indicative. 

2 In the game referred to (called SveAxvortvda by Pollux, 
ix. 112) the players were divided into two parties, each of 
which tried to drag its opponents over a line drawn across 
the palaestra. 
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soc. Then they must be examined, since you are 
so urgent. Now I think the starting-point of our 
examination of the doctrine of motion is this: Ex- 
actly what do they mean, after all, when they say 
that all things are in motion? What I wish to ask 
is this: Do they mean to say that there is only one 
kind of motion or, as I believe, two? But it must 
not be my belief alone ; you must share it also, that 
if anything happens to us we may suffer it in common. 
Tell me, do you call it motion when a thing changes 
its place or turns round in the same place? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Let this, then, be one kind of motion. Now 
when a thing remains in the same place, but grows 
old, or becomes black instead of white, or hard 
instead of soft, or undergoes any other kind of 
alteration, is it not proper to say that this is 
another kind of motion? 

THEO. | think so. 

soc. Nay, it must be true. So I say that there 
are these two kinds of motion: “alteration,” and 
“motion in space.” 

THEO. And you are right. 

soc. Now that we have made this distinction, let 
us at once converse with those who say that all 
things are in motion, and let us ask them, “ Do you 
mean that everything moves in both ways, moving 
in space and undergoing alteration, or one thing in 
both ways and another in one of the two ways 
only?” 

THEO. By Zeus, I cannot tell! But I think they 
would say that everything moves in both ways. 

soc. Yes; otherwise, my friend, they will find that 
things in motion are also things at rest, and it will 
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be no more correct to say that all things are in 
motion than that all things are at rest. 

THEO. What you say is very true. 

soc. Then since they must be in motion, and 
since absence of motion must be impossible for any- 
thing, all things are always in all kinds of motion. 

THEO. Necessarily. 

soc. Then just examine this point of their doctrine. 
Did we not find that they say that heat or whiteness 
or anything you please arises in some such way as 
this, namely that each of these moves simultaneously 
with perception between the active and the passive 
element, and the passive becomes percipient, but not 
perception, and the active becomes, not a quality, 
but endowed with a quality? Now perhaps quality 
seems an extraordinary word, and you do not under- 
stand it when used with general application, so let 
me give particular examples. For the active element 
becomes neither heat nor whiteness, but hot or 
white, and other things in the same way; you 
probably remember that this was what we said 
earlier in our discourse, that nothing is in itself un- 
varyingly one, neither the active nor the passive, but 
from the union of the two with one another the per- 
ceptions and the perceived give birth and the latter 
become things endowed with some quality while the 
former become percipient. 

THEO. I remember, of course. 

soc. Let us then pay no attention to other 
matters, whether they teach one thing or another; 
but let us attend strictly to this only, which is the 
object of our discussion. Let us ask them, “ Are all 
things, according to your doctrine, in motion 
and flux?” Is that so? 
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THEO. Yes. 

soc. Have they then both kinds of motion which 
we distinguished? Are they moving in space and 
also undergoing alteration ? 

THEO. Of course; that is, if they are to be in 
perfect motion. | 

soc. Then if they moved only in space, but did 
not undergo alteration, we could perhaps say what 
qualities belong to those moving things which are in 
flux, could we not? 

THEO. That is right. 

soc. But since not even this remains fixed—that 
the thing in flux flows white, but changes, so that 
there is a flux of the very whiteness, and a change 
of colour, that it may not in that way be convicted 
of remaining fixed, is it possible to give any name 
to a colour, and yet to speak accurately ? 

THEO. How can it be possible, Socrates, or to 
give a name to anything else of this sort, if while we 
are speaking it always evades us, being, as it is, in 
flux ? 

soc. But what shall we say of any of the percep- 
tions, such as seeing or hearing? Does it perhaps 
remain fixed in the condition of seeing or hearing ? 

THEO. It must be impossible, if all things are in 
motion. 

soc. Then we must not speak of seeing more than 
not-seeing, or of any other perception more than 
of non-perception, if all things are in all kinds of 
motion. 

THEO. No, we must not. 

soc. And yet perception is knowledge, as 
Theaetetus and I said. 

THEO. Yes, you did say that. 
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soc. Then when we were asked “what is know- 
ledge? we answered no more what knowledge is 
than what not-knowledge is. 

THEO. So it seems. 

soc. [his would be a fine result of the correction 
of our answer, when we were so eager to show that 
all things are in motion, just for the purpose of 
making that answer prove to be correct. But this, 
I think, did prove to be true, that if all things are in 
motion, every answer to any question whatsoever is 
equally correct, and we may say it is thus or not 
thus—or, if you prefer, “becomes thus,” to avoid 
giving them fixity by using the word “ is.” 

THEO. You are right. 

soc. Except, Theodorus, that I said “thus,” and 
“not thus” ; but we ought not even to say “thus”; 
for “thus” would no longer be in motion; nor, 
again, “not thus.” For there is no motion in “ this” 
either ; but some other expression must be supplied 
for those who maintain this doctrine, since now they 
have, according to their own hypothesis, no words, 
unless it be perhaps the word “nohow.” That might 
be most fitting for them, since it is indefinite. 

THEO, At any rate that is the most appropriate 
form of speech for them. 

soc. So, Theodorus, we have got rid of your friend, 
and we do not yet concede to him that every man 
is a measure of all things, unless he be a sensible 
man; and we are not going to concede that know- 
ledge is perception, at least not by the theory of 
universal motion, unless Theaetetus here has some- 
thing different to say. 

THEO. An excellent idea, Socrates; for now that 
this matter is settled, I too should be rid of the duty 
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of answering your questions according to our agree- 
ment, since the argument about Protagoras is ended. 

THEAET. No, Theodorus, not until you and 
Socrates have discussed those who say all things are 
at rest, as you proposed just now. 

THEO. A young man like you, Theaetetus, teach- 
ing your elders to do wrong by breaking their agree- 
ments! No; prepare to answer Socrates yourself 
for the rest of the argument. 

THEAET. I will if he wishes it. But I shouid have 
liked best to hear about the doctrine I mentioned. 

THEO. Calling Socrates to an argument is calling 
cavalry into an open plain.! Just ask him a question 
and you shall hear. 

soc. Still I think, Theodorus, I shall not comply 
with the request of Theaetetus. 

THEO. Why will you not comply with it? 

soc. Because I have a reverential fear of examining 
in a flippant manner Melissus and the others who 
teach that the universe is one and motionless, and 
because I reverence still more one man, Parmenides. 
Parmenides seems to me to be, in Homers words, 
“one to be venerated” and also “awful.” ? For I 
met him when I was very young and he was very 
old, and he appeared to me to possess an absolutely 
noble depth of mind. So I am afraid we may not 
understand his words and may be still farther from 
understanding what he meant by them; but my 
chief fear is that the question with which we started, 
about the nature of knowledge, may fail to be 
investigated, because of the disorderly crowd of 


1 A proverbial expression. An open plain is just what 
cavalry desires. 
2 Iliad, iii. 172; Odyssey, viii. 22; xiv. 234, 
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arguments which will burst in upon us if we let 
them in; especially as the argument we are now 
proposing is of vast extent, and would not receive 
its deserts if we treated it as a side issue, and if we 
treat it as it deserves, it will take so long as to do 
away with the discussion about knowledge. Neither 
of these things ought to happen, but we ought to try 
by the science of midwifery to deliver Theaetetus 
of the thoughts about knowledge with which he is 
pregnant. 

THEO. Yes, if that is your opinion, we ought 
to do so. 

soc. Consider, then, Theaetetus, this further point 
about what has been said. Now you answered that 
perception is knowledge, did you not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. If, then, anyone should ask you, “ By what 
does a man see white and black colours and by what 
does he hear high and low tones?” you would, I 
fancy, say, “ By his eyes and ears.” 

THEAET. Yes, I should. 

soc. The easy use of words and phrases and the 
avoidance of strict precision is in general a sign of 
good breeding ; indeed, the opposite is hardly worthy 
of a gentleman, but sometimes it is necessary, as now 
it is necessary to object to your answer, in so far as it 
is incorrect. Just consider; which answer is more 
correct, that our eyes are that by which we see or 
that through which we see, and our ears that by 
which or that through which we hear ? 

THEAET. I think, Socrates, we perceive through, 
rather than by them, in each case. 

soc. Yes, for it would be strange indeed, my boy, 
if there are many senses ensconced within us, as if 
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we were so many wooden horses of Troy, and they 
do not all unite in one power, whether we should 
call it soul or something else, by which we per- 
ceive through these as instruments the objects of 
perception. 

THEAET. I think what you suggest is more likely 
than the other way. 

soc. Now the reason why I am so precise about 
the matter is this: I want to know whether there is 
some one and the same power within ourselves by 
which we perceive black and white through the eyes, 
and again other qualities through the other organs, 
and whether you will be able, if asked, to refer all 
such activities to the body. But perhaps it is better 
that you make the statement in answer to a question 
than that I should take all the trouble for you. 
So tell me: do you not think that all the organs 
through which you perceive hot and hard and light 
and sweet are parts of the body? Or are they parts 
of something else? 

THEAET. Of nothing else. 

soc. And will you also be ready to agree that it is 
impossible to perceive through one sense what you 
perceive through another; for instance, to perceive 
through sight what you perceive through hearing, 
or through hearing what you perceive through 
sight ? 

THEAET. Of course I shall. 

soc. Then if you have any thought about both 
of these together, you would not have perception 
about both together either through one organ or 
through the other. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Now in regard to sound and colour, you have, 
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in the first place, this thought about both of them, 
that they both exist? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. And that each is different from the other and 
the same as itself? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. And that both together are two and each 
separately is one? 

THEAET. Yes, that also. 

soc. And are you able also to observe whether 
they are like or unlike each other? 

THEAET. May be. 

soc. Now through what organ do you think all this 
about them? For it is impossible to grasp that which 
is common to them both either through hearing or 
through sight. Here is further evidence for the 
point I am trying to make: if it were possible to 
investigate the question whether the two, sound and 
colour, are bitter or not, you know that you will be 
able to tell by what faculty you will investigate it, 
and that is clearly neither hearing nor sight, but 
something else. 

THEAET. Of course it is,—the faculty exerted 
through the tongue. 

soc. Very good. But through what organ is the 
faculty exerted which makes known to you that 
which is common to all things, as well as to these 
of which we are speaking—that which you call being 
and not-being, and the other attributes of things, 
about which we were asking just now? What 
organs will you assign for all these, through which 
that part of us which perceives gains perception of 
each and all of them? 

THEAET. You mean being and not-being, and like- 
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ness and unlikeness, and identity and difference, 
and also unity and plurality as applied to them. 
And you are evidently asking also through what 
bodily organs we perceive by our soul the odd and 
the even and everything else that is in the same 
category. 

soc. Bravo, Theaetetus! you follow me exactly; 
that is just what I mean by my question. 

THEAET. By Zeus, Socrates, I cannot answer, 
except that I think there is no special organ at all 
for these notions, as there are for those others; but 
it appears to me that the soul views by itself 
directly what all things have in common. 

soc. Why, you are beautiful, Theaetetus, and not, 
as Theodorus said, ugly; for he who speaks beauti- 
fully is beautiful and good. But besides being 
beautiful, you have done me a favour by relieving 
me from a long discussion, if you think that the soul 
views some things by itself directly and others through 
the bodily faculties; for that was my own opinion, 
and I wanted you to agree. 

THEAET. Well, I do think so. 

soc. To which class, then, do you assign being ; 
for this, more than anything else, belongs to all 
things ? 

THEAET. I assign them to the class of notions 
which the soul grasps by itself directly. 

soc. And also likeness and unlikeness and identity 
and difference ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And how about beautiful and ugly, and good 
and bad ? 

THEAET. I think that these also are among the 
things the essence of which the soul most certainly 
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views in their relations to one another, reflecting 
within itself upon the past and present in relation to 
the future. 

soc. Stop there. Does it not perceive the hard- 
ness of the hard through touch, and likewise the 
softness of the soft? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But their essential nature and the fact that 
they exist, and their opposition to one another, and, 
in turn, the essential nature of this opposition, the 
soul itself tries to determine for us by reverting to 
them and comparing them with one another. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Is it not true, then, that all sensations which 
reach the soul through the body, can be perceived 
by human beings, and also by animals, from the 
moment of birth; whereas reflections about these, 
with reference to their being and usefulness, are 
acquired, if at all, with difficulty and slowly, through 
many troubles, in other words, through education ? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

soc. Is it, then, possible for one to attain “ truth 
who cannot even get as far as “ being ” ? 

THEAET. No. 

soc. And will a man ever have knowledge of 
anything the truth of which he fails to attain ? 

THEAET. How can he, Socrates ? 

soc. Then knowledge is not in the sensations, but 
in the process of reasoning about them; for it is 
possible, apparently, to apprehend being and truth 
by reasoning, but not by sensation. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Then will you call the two by the same name, 
when there are so great differences between them ? 
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THEAET. No, that wouid certainly not be right. 

soc. What name will you give, then, to the one 
which includes seeing, hearing, smelling, being cold, 
and being hot? 

THEAET. Perceiving. What other name can I 
give it? 

soc. Collectively you call it, then, perception ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. By which, we say, we are quite unable to 
apprehend truth, since we cannot apprehend being, 
either. 

THEAET. No; certainly not. 

soc. Nor knowledge either, then. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Then, Theaetetus, perception and knowledge 
could never be the same. 
= THEAET. Evidently not, Socrates; and indeed now 
at last it has been made perfectly clear that know- 
ledge is something different from perception. 

soc. But surely we did not begin our conversation 
in order to find out what knowledge is not, but what 
it is. However, we have progressed so far, at least, 
as not to seek for knowledge in perception at all, 
but in some function of the soul, whatever name is 
given to it when it alone and by itself is engaged 
directly with realities. 

THEAET. That, Socrates, is, I suppose, called having 
opinion. 

soc. You suppose rightly, my friend. Now begin 
again at the beginning. Wipe out all we said before, 
and see if you have any clearer vision, now that you 
have advanced to this point. Say once more what 
knowledge is. 

THEAET. To say that all opinion is knowledge is 
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impossible, Socrates, for there is also false opinion ; 
but true opinion probably is knowledge. Let that 
be my answer. For if it is proved to be wrong as 
we proceed, I will try to give another, just as I have 
given this. 

soc. That is the right way, Theaetetus. It is 
better to speak up boldly than to hesitate about 
answering, as you did at first. For if we act in this 
way, one of two things will happen: either we shall 
find what we are after, or we shall be less inclined 
to think we know what we do not know at all; and 
surely even that would be a recompense not to be 
despised. Well, then, what do you say now? As- 
suming that there are two kinds of opinion, one true 
and the other false, do you define knowledge as the 
true opinion ? 

THEAET, Yes. That now seems to me to be 
correct. 

soc. Is it, then, still worth while, in regard to 
opinion, to take up again—? 

THEAET. What point do you refer to? 

soc. Somehow I am troubled now and have often 
been troubled before, so that I have been much 
perplexed in my own reflections and in talking with 
others, because I cannot tell what this experience 
is which we human beings have, and how it comes 
about. 

THEAET. What experience ? 

soc. That anyone has false opinions. And so I am 
considering and am still in doubt whether we had 
better let it go or examine it by another method 
than the one we followed a while ago. 

THEAET. Why not, Socrates, if there seems to be 
the least need of it? For just now, in talking about 
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leisure, you and Theodorus said very truly that. there 
is no hurry in discussions of this sort. 

soc. You are right in reminding me. For perhaps 
this is a good time to retrace our steps. For it is 
better to finish a little task well than a great deal 
imperfectly. 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. How, then, shall we set about it? What is 
it that we do say? Do we say that in every case of 
opinion there is a false opinion, and one of us has 
a false, and another a true opinion, because, as we 
believe, it is in the nature of things that this should 
be so? 

THEAET. Yes, we do. 

soc. Then this, at any rate, is possible for us, is it 
not, regarding all things collectively and each thing 
separately, either to know or not to know them? 
For learning and forgetting, as intermediate stages, 
[ leave out of account for the present, for just now 
they have no bearing upon our argument. 

THEAET. Certainly, Socrates, nothing is left in any 
particular case except knowing or not knowing it. 

soc. Then he who forms opinion must form opinion 
either about what he knows or about what he does 
not know? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

soc. And it is surely impossible that one who 
knows a thing does not know it, or that one who 
does not know it knows it. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then does he who forms false opinions think 
that the things which he knows are not these things, 
but some others of the things he knows, and so, 
knowing both, is he ignorant of both? 
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THEAET, That is impossible, Socrates. 

soc. Well then, does he think that the things he 
does not know are other things which he does not 
know—which is as if a man who knows neither 
Theaetetus nor Socrates should conceive the idea 
that Socrates is Theaetetus or Theaetetus Socrates? 

THEAET. That is impossible. 

soc. But surely a man does not think that the 
things he knows are the things he does not know, 
or again that the things he does not know are the 
things he knows. 

THEAET. That would be a monstrous absurdity. 

soc. Then how could he still form false opinions? 
lor inasmuch as all things are either known or 
unknown to us, it is impossible, I imagine, to form 
opinions outside of these alternatives, and within 
them it is clear that there is no place for false 
opinion. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. Had we, then, better look for what we are 
seeking, not by this method of knowing and not 
knowing, but by that of being and not being? 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

soc. We may simply assert that he who on any 
subject holds opinions which are not, will certainly 
think falsely, no matter what the condition of his 
mind may be in other respects. 

THEAET. That, again, is likely, Socrates. 

soc. Well then, what shall we say, Theaetetus, 
if anyone asks us, “Is that which is assumed in 
common speech possible at all, and can any human 
being hold an opinion which is not, whether it be 
concerned with any of the things which are, or be 
entirely independent of them?” We, I fancy, shall 
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reply, “ Yes, when, in thinking, he thinks what is 
not true,” shall we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And is the same sort of thing possible in 
any other field ? 

THEAET. What sort of thing ? 

soc. For instance, that a man sees something, but 
sees nothing. g 

THEAET. How can he? 

soc. Yet surely if a man sees any one thing, he 
sees something that is. Or do you, perhaps, think 
“one” is among the things that are not ? 

THEAET. No, I do not. 

soc. Then he who sees any one thing, sees some- 
thing that is. 

THEAET. That is clear. 

soc. And therefore he who hears anything, hears 
some one thing and therefore hears what is. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And he who touches anything, touches some 
one thing, which is, since it is one? 

THEAET. That also is true. 

soc. So, then, does not he who holds an opinion 
hold an opinion of some one thing ? 

THEAET. He must do so. 

soc. And does not he who holds an opinion of 
some one thing hold an opinion of something that is? 

THEAET. I agree. 

soc. Then he who holds an opinion of what is not 
holds an opinion of nothing. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. Well then, he who holds an opinion of noth- 
ing, holds no opinion at all. 

THEAET. That is plain, apparently. 
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soc, Then it is impossible to hold an opinion of 
that which is not, either in relation to things that 
are, or independently of them. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. Then holding false opinion is something 
different from holding an opinion of that which is not. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Then false opinion is not found to exist in 
us either by this method or by that which we 
followed a little while ago. 

THEAET, No, it certainly is not. 

soc. But does not that which we call by that 
name arise after the following manner? 

THEAET. After what manner? 

soc. We say that false opinion is a kind of inter- 
changed opinion, when a person makes an exchange 
in his mind and says that one thing which exists is 
another thing which exists. For in this way he 
always holds an opinion of what exists, but of one 
thing instead of another; so he misses the object he 
was aiming at in his thought and might fairly be said 
to hold a false opinion. 

THEAET. Now you seem to me to have said what 
is perfectly right. For when a man, in forming an 
opinion, puts ugly instead of beautiful, or beautiful 
instead of ugly, he does truly hold a false opinion. 

soc. Evidently, Theaetetus, you feel contempt 
of me, and not fear. 

THEAET. Why in the world do you say that? 

soc. You think, I fancy, that I would not attack 
your “truly false” by asking whether it is possible 
for a thing to become slowly quick or heavily light, 
or any other opposite, by a process opposite to itself, 
in accordance, not with its own nature, but with that 
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of its opposite. But I let this pass, that your courage 
may not fail. You are satisfied, you say, that false 
opinion is interchanged opinion ? 

THEAET, I am. 

soc. It is, then, in your opinion, possible for the 
mind to regard one thing as another and not as 
what it is. 

THEAET. Yes, it is. 

soc. Now when one’s mind does this, does it not 
necessarily have a thought either of both things 
together or of one or the other of them? 

THEAET. Yes, it must; either of both at the same 
time or in succession. 

soc. Excellent. And do you define thought 
as I do? 

THEAET. How do you define it? 

soc. As the talk which the soul has with itself 
about any subjects which it considers. You must 
not suppose that I know this that I am declaring to 
you. But the soul, as the image presents itself to 
me, when it thinks, is merely conversing with itself, 
asking itself questions and answering, affirming and 
denying. When it has arrived at a decision, whether 
slowly or with a sudden bound, and is at last agreed, 
and is not in doubt, we call that its opinion; and 
so I define forming opinion as talking and opinion 
as talk which has been held, not with someone else, 
nor yet aloud, but in silence with oneself. How do 
you define it? 

THEAET. In the same way. 

soc. Then whenever a man has an opinion that 

one thing is another, he says to himself, we believe, 
that the one thing is the other. 

THEAET. Certainly. 
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soc. Now call to mind whether you have ever 
said to yourself that the beautiful is most assuredly 
ugly, or the wrong right, or—and this is the sum of 
the whole matter—consider whether you have ever 
tried to persuade yourself that one thing is most 
assuredly another, or whether quite the contrary is 
the case, and you have never ventured, even in 
sleep, to say to yourself that the odd is, after all, 
certainly even, or anything of that sort. 

THEAET. You are right. 

soc. Do you imagine that anyone else, sane or 
insane, ever ventured to say to himself seriously and 
try to persuade himself that the ox must necessarily 
be a horse, or two one? 

THEAET. No, by Zeus, | do not. 

soc. Then if forming opinion is talking to oneself, 
no one who talks and forms opinion of two objects 
and apprehends them both with his soul, could say 
and have the opinion that one is the other. But 
you wil] also have to give up the expression “one 
and other.” This is what I mean, that nobody holds 
the opinion that the ugly is beautiful, or anything of 
that sort. 

THEAET. Well, Socrates, I do give it up; and Í 
agree with you in what you say. 

soc. You agree, therefore, that he who holds an 
opinion of both things cannot hold the opinion that 
one is the other. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. But surely he who holds an opinion of one 
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only, and not of the other at all, will never hold 
the opinion that one is the other. 

THEAET. You are right; for he would be forced to 
apprehend also that of which he holds no opinion. 

soc. Then neither he who holds opinion of both 
nor he who holds it of one can hold the opinion that 
a thing is something else. And so anyone who sets 
out to define false opinion as interchanged opinion 
would be talking nonsense. Then neither by this 
method nor by our previous methods is false opinion 
found to exist in us. 

THEAET. Apparently not. 

soc. But yet, Theaetetus, if this is found not to 
exist, we shall be forced to admit many absurdities, . 

THEAET. What absurdities ? 

soc. I will not tell you until 1 have tried to 
consider the matter in every way. For I should be 
ashamed of us, if, in our perplexity, we were forced 
to make such admissions as those to which I refer. 
But if we find the object of our quest, and are set 
free from perplexity, then, and not before, we will 
speak of others as involved in those absurdities, and 
we ourselves shall stand free from ridicule. But if 
we find no escape from our perplexity, we shall, Í 
fancy, become low-spirited, like seasick people, and 
shall allow the argument to trample on us and do to 
us anything it pleases. Hear, then, by what means 
I still see a prospect of success for our quest. 

THEAET. Do speak. 

soc. I shall deny that we were right when we 
agreed that it is impossible for a man to have opinion 
that the things he does not know are the things 
which he knows, and thus to be deceived. But 
there is a way in which it is possible. 
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THEAET, Do you mean what I myself suspected 
when we made the statement to which you refer, 
that sometimes I, though I know Socrates, saw at a 
distance someone whom I did not know, and thought 
it was Socrates whom I do know? In such a case 
false opinion does arise. 

soc. But did not we reject that, because it resulted 
in our knowing and not knowing the things which 
we know? 

THEAET. Certainly we did. 

soc. Let us, then, not make that assumption, but 
another ; perhaps it will turn out well for us, perhaps 
the opposite. But we are in such straits that we 
must turn every argument round and test it from all 
sides. Now see if this is sensible: Can a man who 
did not know a thing at one time learn it later? 

THEAET. To be sure he can. 

soc. Again, then, can he learn one thing after 
another ? 

THEAET, Why not? 

soc. Please assume, then, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is in our souls a block of wax, in 
one case larger, in another smaller, in one case the 
wax is purer, in another more impure and harder, in 
some cases softer, and in some of proper quality. 

THEAET. I assume all that. 

soc. Let us, then, say that this is the gift of 
Memory, the mother of the Muses, and that when- 
ever we wish to remember anything we see or hear 
or think of in our own minds, we hold this wax 
under the perceptions and thoughts and imprint them 
upon it, just as we make impressions from seal rings ; 
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and whatever is imprinted we remember and know 
as long as its image lasts, but whatever is rubbed out 
or cannot be imprinted we forget and do not know. 

THEAET. Let us assume that. 

soc. Now take a man who knows the things 
which he sees and hears, and is considering some 
one of them; observe whether he may not gain a 
false opinion in the following manner. 

THEAET. In what manner? 

soc. By thinking that the things which he knows 
are sometimes things which he knows and sometimes 
things which he does not know. For we were wrong 
before in agreeing that this is impossible. 

THEAET. What do you say about it now? 

soc. We must begin our discussion of the matter 
by making the following distinctions : It is impossible 
for anyone to think that one thing which he knows 
and of which he has received a memorial imprint in 
his soul, but which he does not perceive, is another 
thing which he knows and of which also he has an 
imprint, and which he does not perceive. And, again, 
he cannot think that what he knows is that which 
he does not know and of which he has no seal; nor 
that what he does not know is another thing which 
he does not know; nor that what he does not know 
is what he knows; nor can he think that what he 
perceives is something else which he perceives; nor 
that what he perceives is something which he does 
not perceive ; nor that what he does not perceive is 
something else which he does not perceive; nor that 
what he does not perceive is something which he 
perceives. And, again, it is still more impossible, if 
that can be, to think that a thing which he knows and 
perceives and of which he has an imprint which accords 
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with the perception is another thing which he knows 
and perceives and of which he has an imprint which 
accords with the perception. And he cannot think 
that what he knows and perceives and of which he 
has a correct memorial imprint is another thing which 
he knows; nor that a thing which he knows and 
perceives and of which he has such an imprint is 
another thing which he perceives; nor again that a 
thing which he neither knows nor perceives is another 
thing which he neither knows nor perceives; nor 
that a thing which he neither knows nor perceives is 
another thing which he does not know; nor that a 
thing which he neither knows nor perceives is 
another thing which he does not perceive. In all 
these cases it is impossible beyond everything for false 
opinion to arise in the mind of anyone. The possi- 
bility that it may arise remains, if anywhere, in the 
following cases. ` 


THEAET. What cases are they? I hope they may 
help me to understand better; for now I cannot 
follow you. 


soc. The cases in which he may think that things 
which he knows are some other things which he 
knows and perceives; or which he does not know, 
but perceives; or that things which he knows and 
perceives are other things which he knows and 
perceives. 

THEAET. Now I am even more out of the running 
than before. 


soc. Then let me repeat it in a different way. I 
know Theodorus and remember within myself what 
sort of a person he is, and just so I know Theaetetus, 
but sometimes I see them, and sometimes I do not, 
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sometimes I touch them, sometimes not, sometimes 
I hear them or perceive them through some other 
sense, and sometimes I have no perception of you 
at all, but I remember you none the less and know 
you in my own mind. Is it not so? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. This, then, is the first of the points which I 
wish to make clear. Note that one may perceive or 
not perceive that which one knows. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. So, too, with that which he does not know— 
he may often not even perceive it, and often he may 
merely perceive it? 

THEAET. That too is possible. 

soc. See if you follow me better now. If 
Socrates knows Theodorus and Theaetetus, but sees 
neither of them and has no other perception of 
them, he never could have the opinion within him- 
self that T’heaetetus is Theodorus. Am I right or 
wrong? 

THEAET. You are right. 

soc. Now that was the first of the cases of which 
| spoke. 

THEAET. Yes, it was. 

soc. The second is this: knowing one of you 
and not knowing the other, and not perceiving either 
of you, I never could think that the one whom I 
know is the one whom I do not know. 

THEAET. Right. 

soc. And this is the third case: not knowing 
and not perceiving either of you, 1 could not think 
that he whom I do not know is someone else whom 
I do not know. And imagine that you have heard 
all the other cases again in succession, in which I 
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could never form false opinions about you and 
Theodorus, either when I know or do not know both 
of you, or when I know one and not the other; and 
the same is true if we say “perceive” instead of 
“know.” Do you follow me? 

THEAET. | follow you. 

soc. Then the possibility of forming false opinion 
remains in the following case: when, for example, 
knowing you and Theodorus, and having on that 
block of wax the imprint of both of you, as if you 
were signet-rings, but seeing you both at a distance 
and indistinctly, I hasten to assign the proper im- 
print of each of you to the proper vision, and to 
make it fit, as it were, its own footprint, with the 
purpose of causing recognition;! but I may fail in 
this by interchanging them, and put the vision of 
one upon the imprint of the other, as people put a 
shoe on the wrong foot; or, again, I may be affected 
as the sight is affected when we use a mirror and the 
sight as it flows makes a change from right to left, 
and thus make a mistake ; it is in such cases, then, 
that interchanged opinion occurs and the forming of 
false opinion arises. 

THEAET. [ think it does, Socrates. You describe 
what happens to opinion marvellously well. 

soc. [here is still the further case, when, knowing 
both of you, I perceive one in addition to knowing 
him, but do not perceive the other, and the knowledge 
which I have of that other is not in accord with my 
perception. This is the case I described in this way 
before, and at that time you did not understand me. 


1 Aeschylus, Choeph. 197 ff., makes Electra recognize the 
presence of her brother Orestes by the likeness of his foot- 
prints to her own. 
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THEAET. No, I did not. 

soc. This is what I meant, that if anyone knows 
and perceives one of you, and has knowledge of 
him which accords with the perception, he will 
never think that he is someone else whom he 
knows and perceives and his knowledge of whom 
accords with the perception. That was the case, 
was it not ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But we omitted, I believe, the case of which 
I am speaking now—the case in which we say the 
false opinion arises: when a man knows both and 
sees both (or has some other perception of them), 
but fails to hold the two imprints each under its 
proper perception; like a bad archer he shoots 
beside the mark and misses it; and it is just this 
which is called error or deception. 


THEAET. And properly so. 


soc. Now when perception is present to one of 
the imprints but not to the other, and the mind 
applies the imprint of the absent perception to the 
perception which is present, the mind is deceived in 
every such instance. In a word, if our present view 
is sound, false opinion or deception seems to be 
impossible in relation to things which one does not 
know and has never perceived ; but it is precisely in 
relation to things which we know and perceive that 
opinion turns and twists, becoming false and true— 
true when it puts the proper imprints and seals fairly 
and squarely upon one another, and false when it 
applies them sideways and aslant. 
THEAET. Well, then, Socrates, is that view not a 
good one? 
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soc. After you have heard the rest, you will be 
still more inclined to say so. For to hold a true 
opinion is a good thing, but to be deceived is a 
disgrace. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. They say the cause of these variations is as 
follows: When the wax in the soul of a man is deep 
and abundant and smooth and properly kneaded, the 
images that come through the perceptions are 
imprinted upon this heart of the soul—as Homer 
calls it in allusion to its similarity to wax !—; when 
this is the case, and in such men, the imprints, being 
clear and of sufficient depth, are also lasting. And 
men of this kind are in the first place quick to learn, 
and secondly they have retentive memories, and 
moreover they do not interchange the imprints of 
their perceptions, but they have true opinions. For 
the imprints are clear and have plenty of room, so 
that such men quickly assign them to their several 
moulds, which are called realities; and these men, 
then, are called wise. Or do you not agree? 

THEAET. Most emphatically. 

soc. Now when the heart of anyone is shaggy 
(a condition which the all-wise poet commends), or 
when it is unclean or of impure wax, or very soft or 
hard, those whose wax is soft are quick to learn, but 
forgetful, and those in whom it is hard are the 
reverse. But those in whom it is shaggy and rough 
and stony, infected with earth or dung which is mixed 

1 The similarity is in the Greek words xéap or xijp, heart, 
and «npós, wax. The shaggy heart is mentioned in the /liad, 
ii. 851; xvi. 554. The citation of Homer, here and below, 
is probably sarcastic-—in reference to the practice of some 


of the sophists who used and perverted his words in support 
of their doctrines. 
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in it, receive indistinct imprints from the moulds. 
So also do those whose wax is hard ; for the imprints 
lack depth. And imprints in soft wax are also 
indistinct, because they melt together and quickly 
become blurred; but if besides all this they are 
crowded upon one another through lack of room, in 
some mean little soul, they are still more indistinct. 
So all these men are likely to have false opinions. 
For when they see or hear or think of anything, they 
cannot quickly assign things to the right imprints, 
but are slow about it, and because they assign them 
wrongly they usually see and hear and think amiss. 
These men, in turn, are accordingly said to be 
deceived about realities and ignorant. 

THEAET. You are right as right could be, Socrates. 

soc. Shall we, then, say that false opinions exist 
in us? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

soc. And true opinions, no doubt ? 

THEAET. And true ones also. 

soc. Then now at last we think we have reached 
a valid agreement, that these two kinds of opinion 
incontestably exist ? 

THEAET. Most emphatically. 

soc. Truly, Theatetus, a garrulous man is a strange 
and unpleasant creature ! 

THEAET. Eh? What makes you say that? 

soc. Vexation at my own stupidity and genuine 
garrulity. For what else could you call it when 
a man drags his arguments up and down because he 
is so stupid that he cannot be convinced, and is 
hardly to be induced to give up any one of 
them ? 

THEAET, But you, why are you vexed? 
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soc. I am not merely vexed, I am actually afraid ; 
for I do not know what answer to make if anyone asks 
me: “Socrates, have you found out, I wonder, that 
false opinion exists neither in the relations of the 
perceptions to one another nor in the thoughts, but 
in the combination of perception with thought?” 
I shall say “ yes,” I suppose, and put on airs, as if 
we had made a fine discovery. 

THEAET. It seems to me, Socrates, that the result 
we have now brought out is not half bad. 

soc. “Do you go on and assert, then,” he will 
say, “that we never could imagine that the man 
whom we merely think of, but do not see, is a horse 
which also we do not see or touch or perceive by 
any other sense, but merely think of?” I suppose 
I shall say that I do make that assertion. 

THEAET, Yes, and you will be right. 

soc. “Then,” he will say, “according to that, 
could we ever imagine that the number eleven which 
is merely thought of, is the number twelve which 
also is merely thought of?” Come now, it is for you 
to answer. 

THEAET. Well, my answer will be that a man 
might imagine the eleven that he sees or touches to 
be twelve, but that he could never have that opinion 
concerning the eleven that he has in his mind. 

soc. Well, then, do you think that anyone ever 
considered in his own mind five and seven,—I do 
not mean by setting before his eyes seven men and 
five men and considering them, or anything of that 
sort, but seven and five in the abstract, which we 
say are imprints in the block of wax, and in regard 
to which we deny the possibility of forming false 
opinions— taking these by themselves, do you imagine 
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hat anybody in the world has ever considered them, 
alking to himself and asking himself what their 
jum is, and that one person has said and thought 
‘leven, and another twelve, or do all say and think 
hat it is twelve ? 

THEAET. No, by Zeus; many say eleven, and if 
rou take a larger number for consideration, there is 
rreater likelihood of error. For I suppose you are 
peaking of any number rather than of these only. 

soc. You are right in supposing so; and consider 
whether in that instance the abstract twelve in the 
lock of wax is not itself imagined to be eleven. 

THEAET. It seems so. 

soc. Have we not, then, come back again to the 
yeginning of our talk? For the man who is affected 
n this way imagines that one thing which he knows 
s another thing which he knows. This we said 
vas impossible, and by this very argument we were 
orcing false opinion out of existence, that the same 
nan might not be forced to know and not know the 
ame things at the same time. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. Then we must show that forming false opinion 
s something or other different from the interchange 
f thought and perception. For if it were that, we 
hould never be deceived in abstract thoughts. But 
is the case now stands, either there is no false 
ypinion or it is possible for a man not to know that 
vhich he knows. Which alternative will you choose? 

THEAET. [here is no possible choice, Socrates. 

soc. And yet the argument is not likely to admit 
oth. But still, since we must not shrink from any 
isk, what if we should try to do a shameless deed ? 

THEAET. What is it? 
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soc. To undertake to tell what it really is to know. 

THEAET. And why is that shameless? 

soc. You seem not to remember that our whole 
talk from the beginning has been a search for know- 
ledge, because we did not know what it is. 

THEAET. Oh yes, I remember. 

soc. Then is it not shameless to proclaim what it 
is to know, when we are ignorant of knowledge? 
But really, Theaetetus, our talk has been badly 
tainted with unclearness all along ; for we have said 
over and over again “we know” and “we do not 
know ” and “we have knowledge” and “we have 
no knowledge,” as if we could understand each 
other, while we were still ignorant of knowledge; 
and at this very moment, if you please, we have 
again used the terms “be ignorant” and “ under- 
stand,” as though we had any right to use them if 
we are deprived of knowledge. 

THEAET. But how will you converse, Socrates, 
if you refrain from these words? 

soc. Not at all, being the man I am; but I might 
if ] were a real reasoner; if such a man were 
present at this moment he would tell us to refrain 
from these terms, and would criticize my talk 
scathingly. But since we are poor creatures, shall I 
venture to say what the nature of knowing is? For 
it seems to me that would be of some advantage. 

THEAET. Venture it then, by Zeus. You shall 
have full pardon for not refraining from those terms. 

soc. Have you heard what they say nowadays 
that knowing is? 

THEAET. Perhaps; however, I don’t remember 
just at this moment. 

soc. They say it is having knowledge. 
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THEAET. True. 

soc. Let us make a slight change and say possess- 
ing knowledge. 

THEAET, Why, how will you claim that the one 
differs from the other? 

soc. Perhaps it doesn’t; but first hear how it 
seems to me to differ, and then help me to test my 
view. 

THEAET, I will if I can. 

soc. Well, then, having does not seem to me the 
same as possessing. For instance, if a man bought 
a cloak and had it under his control, but did not 
wear it, we should certainly say, not that he had it, 
but that he possessed it. 

THEAET. And rightly. 

soc. Now see whether it is possible in the same 
way for one who possesses knowledge not to have 
it, as, for instance, if a man should catch wild birds 
—pigeons or the like—and should arrange an aviary 
at home and keep them in it, we might in a way 
assert that he always has them because he possesses 
them, might we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And yet in another way that he has none 
of them, but that he has acquired power over them, 
since he has brought them under his control in his 
own enclosure, to take them and hold them when- 
ever he likes, by catching whichever bird he pleases, 
and to let them go again; and he can do this as 
often as he sees fit. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. Once more, then, just as a while ago we 
contrived some sort of a waxen figment in the soul, 
so now let us make in each soul an aviary stocked 
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with all sorts of birds, some in flocks apart from the 
rest, others in small groups, and some solitary, flying 
hither and thither among them all. 

THEAET. Consider it done. What next? 

soc. We must assume that while we are children 
this receptacle is empty, and we must understand 
that the birds represent the varieties of knowledge. 
And whatsoever kind of knowledge a person acquires 
and shuts up in the enclosure, we must say that he 
has learned or discovered the thing of which this is 
the knowledge, and that just this is knowing. 

THEAET. So be it. 

soc. Consider then what expressions are needed 
for the process of recapturing and taking and holding 
and letting go again whichever he please of the 
kinds of knowledge, whether they are the same 
expressions as those needed for the original acquisi- 
tion, or others. But you will understand better by 
an illustration. You admit that there is an art of 
arithmetic ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose this to be a hunt after the 
kinds of knowledge, or sciences, of all odd and 
even numbers. 

THEAET. I do so. 

soc. Now it is by this art, I imagine, that a man 
has the sciences of numbers under his own control 
and also that any man who transmits them to 
another does this. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And we say that when anyone transmits 
them he teaches, and when anyone receives them 
he learns, and when anyone, by having acquired them, 
has them in that aviary of ours, he knows them. 
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THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Now pay attention to what follows from this. 
Does not the perfect arithmetician understand all 
numbers; for he has the sciences of all numbers in 
his mind ? 

THEAET. To be sure. 

soc. Then would such a man ever count anything 
—either any abstract numbers in his head, or any 
such external objects as possess number? 

THEAET, Of course. 

soc. But we shall affirm that counting is the same 
thing as considering how great any number in 
question is. 

THEAET. We shall. 

soc. Then he who by our previous admission knows 
all number is found to be considering that which he 
knows as if he did not know it. You have doubtless 
heard of such ambiguities. 

THEAET. Yes, I have. 

soc. Continuing, then, our comparison with the 
acquisition and hunting of the pigeons, we shall say 
that the hunting is of two kinds, one before the 
acquisition for the sake of possessing, the other 
carried on by the possessor for the sake of taking and 
holding in his hands what he had acquired long 
before. And just so when a man long since by 
learning came to possess knowledge of certain things, 
and knew them, he may have these very things 
afresh by taking up again the knowledge of each of 
them separately and holding it—the knowlege which 
he had acquired long before, but had not at hand 
in his mind? 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. This, then, was my question just now: How 
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should we express ourselves in speaking about them 
when an arithmetician undertakes to count or a man 
of letters to read something? In such a case shall 
we say that although he knows he sets himself to 
learn again from himself that which he knows? 

THEAET. But that is extraordinary, Socrates. 

soc. But shall we say that he is going to read or 
count that which he does not know, when we have 
granted that he knows all letters and all numbers? 

THEAET. But that too is absurd. 

soc. Shall we then say that words are nothing to 
us, if it amuses anyone to drag the expressions 
“know” and “learn” one way and another, but 
since we set up the distinction that it is one thing 
to possess knowledge and another thing to have it, 
we affirm that it is impossible not to possess what 
one possesses, so that it never happens that a man 
does not know that which he knows, but that it is 
possible to conceive a false opinion about it? For 
it is possible to have not the knowledge of this thing, 
but some other knowledge instead, when in hunting 
for some one kind of knowledge, as the various 
kinds fly about, he makes a mistake and catches one 
instead of another; so in one example he thought 
eleven was twelve, because he caught the knowledge 
of twelve, which was within him, instead of that of 
eleven, caught a ringdove, as it were, instead of a 
pigeon. 

THEAET. Yes, that is reasonable. 

soc. But when he catches the knowledge he 
intends to catch, he is not deceived and has true 
opinion, and so true and false opinion exist and none 
of the things which formerly annoyed us interferes ? 
Perhaps you will agree to this; or what will you do? 
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THEAET. I will agree. 

soc. Yes, for we have got rid of our difficulty 
about men not knowing that which they know; for 
we no longer find ourselves not possessing that which 
we possess, whether we are deceived about anything 
or not. However, another more dreadful disaster 
seems to be coming in sight. 

THEAET. What disaster? 

soc. If the interchange of kinds of knowledge 
should ever turn out to be false opinion. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. Is it not the height of absurdity, in the first 
place for one who has knowledge of something to 
be ignorant of this very thing, not through ignorance 
but through his knowledge; secondly, for him to be 
of opinion that this thing is something else and 
something else is this thing — for the soul, when 
knowledge has come to it, to know nothing and be 
ignorant of all things? For by this argument there 
is nothing to prevent ignorance from coming to us 
and making us know something and blindness from 
making us see, if knowledge is ever to make us 
ignorant. 

THEAET. Perhaps, Socrates, we were not right in 
making the birds represent kinds of knowledge only, 
but we ought to have imagined kinds of ignorance 
also flying about in the soul with the others; then 
the hunter would catch sometimes knowledge and 
sometimes ignorance of-the same thing, and through 
the ignorance he would have false, but through the 
knowledge true opinion. 

soc. It is not easy, Theaetetus, to refrain from 
praising you. However, examine your suggestion 
once more. Let it be as you say: the man who 
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catches the ignorance will, you say, have false 
opinion. Is that it? 

THEAET, Yes, 

soc. But surely he will not also think that he 
has false opinion. 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

soc. No, but true opinion, and will have the 
attitude of knowing that about which he is deceived. 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Hence he will fancy that he has caught, and 
has, knowledge, not ignorance. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. Then, after our long wanderings, we have 
come round again to our first difficulty. For the real 
reasoner will laugh and say, “ Most excellent Sirs, 
does a man who knows both knowledge and 
ignorance think that one of them, which he knows, 
is another thing which he knows; or, knowing 
neither of them, is he of opinion that one, which 
he does not know, is another thing which he 
does not know; or, knowing one and not the 
other, does he think that the one he does not 
know is the one he knows; or that the one he 
knows is the one he does not know? Or will 
you go on and tell me that there are kinds of know- 
ledge of the kinds of knowledge and of ignorance, 
and that he who possesses these kinds of knowledge 
and has enclosed them in some sort of other ridiculous 
aviaries or waxen figments, knows them, so long as he 
possesses them, even if he has them not at hand in 
his soul? And in this fashion are you going to be 
compelled to trot about endlessly in the same circle 
without making any progress?” What shall we 
reply to this, Theaetetus ? 
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THEAET. By Zeus, Socrates, I don’t know what 
to say. 

soc. Then, my boy, is the argument right in re- 
buking us and in pointing out that we were wrong to 
abandon knowledge and seek first for false opinion? 
It is impossible to know the latter until we have 
adequately comprehended the nature of knowledge. 

THEAET. As the case now stands, Socrates, we 
cannot help thinking as you say. 

soc. To begin, then, at the beginning once more, 
what shall we say knowledge is? For surely we are 
not going to give it up yet, are we? 

THEAET. Not by any means, unless, that is, you 
give it up. 
= soc. Tell us, then, what definition will make us 
contradict ourselves least. 

THEAET. The one we tried before, Socrates; at 
any rate, I have nothing else to offer. 

soc. What one? 

THEAET. [hat knowledge is true opinion; for true 
opinion is surely free from error and all its results 
are fine and good. 

soc. The man who was leading the way through 
the river,! Uheaetetus, said: “ The result itself will 
show;” and so in this matter, if we go on with our 
search, perhaps the thing will turn up in our path 
and of itself reveal the object of our search; but if 
we stay still, we shall discover nothing. 

THEAET. You are right; let us go on with our 
investigation. 


1 A man who was leading the way through a river was 
asked if the water was deep. He replied aùrò delta, ** the 
event itself will show” (i.e. you can find out by trying). 
The expression became proverbial. 
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soc. Well, then, this at least calls for slight 
investigation ; for you have a whole profession which 
declares that true opinion is not knowledge. 

THEAET. How so? What profession is it? 

soc. The profession of those who are greatest in 
wisdom, who are called orators and lawyers ; for they 
persuade men by the art which they possess, not 
teaching them, but making them have whatever 
opinion they like. Or do you think there are any 
teachers so clever as to be able, in the short time 
allowed by the water-clock,! satisfactorily to teach 
the judges the truth about what happened to people 
who have been robbed of their money or have 
suffered other acts of violence, when there were no 
eyewitnesses ? 

THEAET. I certainly do not think so; but I think 
they can persuade them. 

soc. And persuading them is making them have 
an opinion, is it not? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Ihen when judges are justly persuaded about 
matters which one can know only by having seen 
them and in no other way, in such a case, Judging 
of them from hearsay, having acquired a true opinion 
of them, they have judged without knowledge, 
though they are rightly persuaded, if the judgement 
they have passed is correct, have they not ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. but, my friend, if true opinion and knowledge 
were the same thing in law courts, the best of j udges 
could never have true opinion without knowledge ; 
in fact, however, it appears that the two are different. 

* The length of speeches in the Athenian law courts was 
limited by a water-clock, 
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THEAET. Oh yes, I remember now, Socrates, having 
heard someone make the distinction, but I had 
forgotten it. He said that knowledge was true 
opinion accompanied by reason, but that unreasoning 
true opinion was outside of the sphere of knowledge ; 
and matters of which there is not a rational explana- 
tion are unknowable—yes, that is what he called 
them—and those of which there is are knowable. 

soc. | am glad you mentioned that. But tell us 
how he distinguished between the knowable and 
the unknowable, that we may see whether the 
accounts that you and I have heard agree. 

THEAET. But I do not know whether I can think 
it out; but if someone else were to make the state- 
ment of it, I think I could follow. 

soc. Listen then, while I relate it to you—“a 
dream for a dream.” I in turn used to imagine that 
I heard certain persons say that the primary elements 
of which we and all else are composed admit of no 
rational explanation; for each alone by itself can 
only be named, and no qualification can be added, 
neither that it is nor that it is not, for that would at 
once be adding to it existence or non-existence, 
whereas we must add nothing to it, if we are to 
speak of that itself alone. Indeed, not even 
“itself” or “that” or “ each” or “alone” or “ this ” 
or anything else of the sort, of which there are many, 
must be added ; for these are prevalent terms which 
are added to all things indiscriminately and are 
different from the things td which they are added; 
but if it were possible to explain an element, and it 
admitted of a rational explanation of its own, it would 
have to be explained apart from everything else. 
But in fact none of the primal elements can be ex- 
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pressed by reason ; they can only be named, for they 
have only a name; but the things composed of these 
are themselves complex, and so their names are 
complex and form a rational explanation; for the 
combination of names is the essence of reasoning, 
Thus the elements are not objects of reason or of 
knowledge, but only of perception, whereas the 
combinations of them are objects of knowledge and 
expression and true opinion. When therefore a man 
acquires without reasoning the true opinion about 
anything, his mind has the truth about it, but has 
no knowledge; for he who cannot give and receive 
a rational explanation of a thing is without know- 
ledge of it; but when he has acquired also a rational 
explanation he may possibly have become all that I 
have said and may now be perfect in knowledge. 
Is that the version of the dream you have heard, or 
is it different ? 

THEAET. That was it exactly. 

soc. Are you satisfied, then, and do you state it in 
this way, that true opinion accompanied by reason is 
knowledge ? 

THEAET, Precisely. 

soc. Can it be, Theaetetus, that we now, in this 
casual manner, have found out on this day what many 
wise men have long been seeking and have grown 
grey in the search? ) 

THEAET. I, at any rate, Socrates, think our present 
statement is good. 

soc. Probably this particular statement is so; for 
what knowledge could there still be apart from reason 
and right opinion? One point, however, in what 
has been said is unsatisfactory to me. 

THEAET. What point? 
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soc. Just that which seems to be the cleverest: 
the assertion that the elements are unknowable and 
the class of combinations is knowable. 

THEAET. Is that not right? 

soc. We are sure to find out, for we have as 
hostages the examples which he who said all this 
used in his argument. 

THEAET. What examples? 

soc. The elements in writing, the letters of the 
alphabet, and their combinations, the syllables! ; or 
do you think the author of the statements we are 
discussing had something else in view ? 

THEAET. No; those are what he had in view. 

soc. Let us, then, take them up and examine 
them, or rather, let us examine ourselves and see 
whether it was in accordance with this theory, 
or not, that we learned letters. First then, the 
syllables have a rational explanation, but the letters 
have not? 

THEAET. I suppose so. 

soc. I think so, too, decidedly. Now if anyone 
should ask about the first syllable of Socrates ; 
“Theaetetus, tell me, what is SO?” What would 
you reply ? 

THEAET. I should say “S and O.” 

soc. This, then, is your explanation of the syllable ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Come now, in the same manner give me the 
explanation of the S. 

THEAET. How can one give any elements of an 
element? For really, Socrates, the S is a voiceless 

1 Zroxetov and ovdd\aBy, originally general terms for 


element and combination, became the common words for 
letter and syllable. 
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letter,! a mere noise, as of the tongue hissing; B 
again has neither voice nor noise, nor have most of 
the other letters; and so it is quite right to say that 
they have no explanation, seeing that the most 
distinct of them, the seven vowels, have only voice, 
but no explanation whatsoever, 
soc. In this point, then, my friend, it would seem 
that we have reached a right conclusion about 
knowledge. 
THEAET. I think we have. 
soc. But have we been right in laying down the 
principle that whereas the letter is unknowable, yet 
the syllable is knowable? 7 
THEAET. Probably. 
soc. Well then, shall we say that the syllable 
is the two letters, or, if there be more than two, all 
of them, or is it a single concept that has arisen 
from their combination ? 
THEAET. I think we mean all the letters it 
contains. 
soc. Now take the case of two,S and O. The 
two together are the first syllable of my name. He 
who knows it knows the two letters, does he not? 
THEAET. Of course. 
soc. He knows, that is, the S and the O. 
THEAET. Yes. 
soc. How is that? He is ignorant of each, and 
knowing neither of them he knows them both ? 
THEAET. That is monstrous and absurd, Socrates. 
soc. And yet if a knowledge of each letter is 
necessary betore one can know both, he who is 
1 The distinction here made is that which we make 


between vowels and consonants. The seven Greek vowels 
are a, €, 7, t, 0, v, w, called dwvjevra, 
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ever to know a syllable must certainly know the 
letters first, and so our fine theory will have run 
away and vanished ! 

THEAET. And very suddenly, too. 

soc. Yes, for we are not watching it carefully. 
Perhaps we ought to have said that the syllable 
is not the letters, but a single concept that has 
arisen from them, having a single form of its own, 
different from the letters. 

THEAET. Certainly; and perhaps that will be 
better than the other way. 

soc. Let us look into that ; we must not give up in 
such unmanly fashion a great and impressive theory. 

THEAET. No, we must not. 

soc. Let it be, then, as we say now, that the 
syllable or combination is a single form arising out 
of the several conjoined elements, and that it is the 
same in words and in all other things. 

THEAET. Certainly. | 

soc. Therefore there must be no parts of it. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. Because if there are parts of anything, the 
whole must inevitably be all the parts; or do you 
assert also that the whole that has arisen out of the 
parts is a single concept different from all the parts? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. 

soc. Do you then say that all and the whole 
are the same, or that each of the two is different 
from the other? 

THEAET. | am not sure; but you tell me to 
answer boldly, so I take the risk and say that they 
are different. 

soc. Your boldness, Theaetetus, is right; but 
whether your answer is so remains to be seen. 
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THEAET. Yes, certainly, we must see about that. 

soc. The whole, then, according to our present 
view, would differ from all ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. How about this? Is there any difference 
between all in the plural and all in the singular? 
For instance, if we say one, two, three, four, five, 
six, or twice three, or three times two, or four and 
two, or three and two and one, are we in all these 
forms speaking of the same or of different numbers ? 

THEAET. Of the same. 

soc. That is, of six ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then in each form of speech we have spoken 
of all the six? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And again do we not speak of one thing 
when we speak of them all? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

soc. That is, of six? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. [hen in all things that are made up of 
number, we apply the same term to all in the plural 
and all in the singular? 

THEAET. Apparently. 

soc. Here is another way of approaching the 
matter. The number of the fathom and the fathom 
are the same, are they not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And of the furlong likewise. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And the number of the army is the same 
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as the army, and all such cases are alike? In each 
of them all the number is all the thing. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And is the number of each anything but 
the parts of each? 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Everything that has parts, accordingly, 
consists of parts, does it not? 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. But we are agreed that the all must be all 
the parts if all the number is to be the all.) 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then the whole does not consist of parts, 
for if it consisted of all the parts it would be the all. 

THEAET. That seems to be true. 

soc. But is a part a part of anything in the world 
but the whole? 

THEAET. Yes, of the all. 

soc. You are putting upa brave fight, Theaetetus. 
But is not the all precisely that of which nothing is 
wanting ? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

soc. And is not just this same thing, from which 
nothing whatsoever is lacking, a whole? For that 
from which anything is lacking is neither a whole 
nor all, which have become identical simultaneously 
and for the same reason. 

THEAET. I think now that there is no difference 
between all and whole. 

soc. We were saying, were we not, that if there 
are parts of anything, the whole and all of it will 
be all the parts ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

1 Cf. 204 B. 
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soc. Once more, then, as I was trying to say just 
now, if the syllable is not the letters, does it not 
follow necessarily that it contains the letters, not as 
parts of it, or else that being the same as the letters, 
it is equally knowable with them? 

THEAET. It does. 

soc. And it was in order to avoid this that we 
assumed that it was different from them ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Well then, if the letters are not parts of the 
syllable, can you mention any other things which 
are parts of it, but are not the letters! of it? 

THEAET, Certainly not. For if l grant that there 
are parts of the syllable, it would be ridiculous to 
give up the letters and look for other things as parts. 

soc. Without question, then, Theaetetus, the 
syllable would be, according to our present view, 
some indivisible concept. 

THEAET. I agree. 

soc. Do you remember, then, my friend, that we 
admitted a little while ago, on what we considered 
good grounds, that there can be no rational explana- 
tion of the primary elements of which other things 
are composed, because each of them, when taken by 
itself, is not composite, and we could not properly 
apply to such an element even the expression “ be 
or “ this,” because these terms are different and alien, 
and for this reason it is irrational and unknowable? 

THEAET. I remember. 

soc. And is not this the sole reason why it is 
single in form and indivisible? I can see no other. 


1 The reader is reminded that the words groxeioy and 
svd\\a7 have the meanings ‘‘ element ” and ‘‘ combination 
as well as ‘‘ letter” and ‘* syllable.’ 
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THEAET. There is no other to be seen. 

soc. Then the syllable falls into the same class 
with the letter, if it has no parts and is a single 
form? 

THEAET. Yes, unquestionably. 

soc. If, then, the syllable is a plurality of letters 
and is a whole of which the letters are parts, 
the syllables and the letters are equally knowable 
and expressible, if all the parts were found to be 
the same as the whole. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But if one and indivisible, then syllable and 
likewise letter are equally irrational and unknowable ; 
for the same cause will make them so. 

THEAET. Í cannot dispute it. 

soc. Then we must not accept the statement of 
any one who says that the syllable is knowable and 
expressible, but the letter is not. 

THEAET. No, not if we are convinced by our 
argument. 

soc. But would you not rather accept the opposite 
belief, judging by your own experience when you 
were learning to read? 

THEAET. What experience ? 

soc. In learning, you were merely constantly 
trying to distinguish between the letters both by 
sight and by hearing, keeping each of them distinct 
from the rest, that you might not be disturbed by 
their sequence when they were spoken or written. 

THEAET. [hat is very true. 

soc. And in the music school was not perfect 
attainment the ability to follow each note and tell 
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which string produced it; and everyone would 
agree that the notes are the elements of music? 

THEAET, Yes, that is all true. 

soc. Then if we are to argue from the elements 
and combinations in which we ourselves have ex- 
perience to other things in general, we shall say that 
the elements as a class admit of a much clearer know- 
ledge than the compounds and of a knowledge that 
is much more important for the complete attainment 
of each branch of learning, and if anyone says that 
the compound is by its nature knowable and the 
element unknowable, we shall consider that he is, 
intentionally or unintentionally, joking. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Still other proofs of this might be brought 
out, I think; but let us not on that account lose 
sight of the question before us, which is: What is 
meant by the doctrine that the most perfect know- 
ledge arises from the addition of rational explanation 
to true opinion ? 

THEAET. No, we must not. 

soc. Now what are we intended to understand by 
“rational explanation”? I think it means one of 
three things. 

THEAET. What are they? 

soc. The first would be making one’s own thought 
clear through speech by means of verbs and nouns, 
imaging the opinion in the stream that flows through 
the lips, as in a mirror or water. Do you not think 
the rational explanation is something of that sort? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. At any rate, we say that he 
who does that speaks or explains. 

soc. Well, that is a thing that anyone can do 
sooner or later; he can show what he thinks about 
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anything, unless he is deaf or dumb from the first; 
and so all who have any right opinion will be found 
to have it with the addition of rational explanation, 
and there will henceforth be no possibility of right 
opinion apart from knowledge. ` | 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Let us not, therefore, carelessly accuse him 
of talking nonsense who gave the definition of know- 
ledge which we are now considering; for perhaps 
that is not what he meant. He may have meant 
that each person if asked about anything must be 
able in reply to give his questioner an account of 
it in terms of its elements. 

THEAET. As for example, Socrates? 

soc. As, for example, Hesiod, speaking of a wagon, 
says, “a hundred pieces of wood in a wagon.” ! 
Now I could not name the pieces, nor, I fancy, could 
you; but if we were asked what a wagon is, we 
should be satisfied if we could say “wheels, axle, 
body, rims, yoke.” 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But he, perhaps, would think we were 
ridiculous, just as he would if, on being asked about 
your name, we should reply by telling the syllables, 
holding a right opinion and expressing correctly what 
we have to say, but should think we were gram- 
marians and as such both possessed and were ex- 
pressing as grammarians would the rational explana- 
tion of the name Theaetetus. He would say that it 
is impossible for anyone to give a rational explana- 
tion of anything with knowledge, until he gives a 
complete enumeration of the elements, combined with 
true opinion. That, I believe, is what was said before. 


' Works and Days, 456 (454). 
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THEAET. Yes, it was. 

soc. So, too, he would say that we have right 
opinion about a wagon, but that he who can give 
an account of its essential nature.in terms of those 
one hundred parts has by this addition added rational 
explanation to true opinion and has acquired 
technical knowledge of the essential nature of a 
wagon, in place of mere opinion, by describing the 
whole in terms of its elements. 

THEAET. Do you agree to that, Socrates? 

soc. If you, my friend, agree to it and accept the 
view that orderly description in terns of its elements 
is a rational account of anything, but that description 
in terms of syllables or still larger units is irrational, 
tell me so, that we may examine the question. 

THEAET, Certainly I accept it. 

soc. Do you accept it in the belief that anyone 
has knowledge of anything when he thinks that the 
same element is a part sometimes of one thing and 
sometimes of another or when he is of opinion that 
the same thing has as a part of it sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another ? 

THEAET. Not at all, by Zeus. 

soc. Then do you forget that when you began to 
learn to read you and the others did just that ? 

THEAET. Do you mean when we thought that some- 
times one letter and sometimes another belonged to 
the same syllable, and when we put the same letter 
sometimes into the proper syllable and sometimes 
into another ? 

soc. That is what I mean. 

THFAET. By Zeus, I do not forget, nor do l 
think that those have knowledge who are in that 
condition. 
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soc. Take an example: When at such a stage in 
his progress a person in writing “ Theaetetus ” thinks 
he ought to write, and actually does write, TH and 
E, and again in trying to write “Theodorus ” thinks 
he ought to write, and does write, T and E, shall 
we say that he knows the first syllable of your 
names ? 

THEAET. No, we just now agreed that a person in 
such a condition has not yet gained knowledge. 

soc. Then there is nothing to prevent the same 
person from being in that condition with respect to 
the second and third and fourth syllables ? 

THEAET. No, nothing. 

soc. Then, in that case, he has in mind the orderly 
description in terms of letters, and will write 
“Theaetetus” with right opinion, when he writes 
the letters in order? 

THEAFT. Evidently. 

soc. But he is still, as we say, without knowledge, 
though he has right opinion? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Yes, but with his opinion he has rational ex- 
planation ; for he wrote with the method in terms 
of letters in his mind, and we agreed that that was 
rational explanation. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. There is, then, my friend, a combination of 
right opinion with rational explanation, which cannot 
as yet properly be called knowledge ? 

THEAET. There is not much doubt about it. 

soc. So it seems that the perfectly true definition 
of knowledge, which we thought we had, was but a 
golden dream. Or shall we wait a bit before we 
condemn it? Perhaps the definition to be adopted 
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is not this, but the remaining one of the three possi- 
bilities one of which we said must be affirmed by 
anyone who asserts that knowledge is right opinion 
combined with rational explanation. 

THEAET. | am glad you called that to mind. 
For there is still one left. The first was a kind of 
vocal image of the thought, the second the orderly 
approach to the whole through the elements, which 
we have just been discussing, and what is the third ? 

soc. It is just the definition which most people 
would give, that knowledge is the ability to tell 
some characteristic by which the object in question 
differs from all others. 

THEAET. As an example of the method, what ex- 
planation can you give me, and of what thing? 

soc. As an example, if you like, take the sun: 
I think it is enough for you to be told that it is the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies that revolve about 
the earth. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Understand why I say this. It is because, as 
we were just saying, if you get hold of the distin- 
guishing characteristic by which a given thing differs 
from the rest, you will, as some say, get hold of the 
definition or explanation ofit; but so long as you cling 
to some common quality, your explanation will pertain 
to all those objects to which the common quality 
belongs. 

THEAET. I understand; and it seems to me that it 
is quite right to call that kind a rational explanation 
or definition. 

soc. Then he who possesses right opinion about 
anything and adds thereto a comprehension of the 
difference which distinguishes it from other things 
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will have acquired knowledge of that thing of which 
he previously had only opinion. 

THEAET. That is what we affirm. 

soc. Theaetetus, now that I have come closer to 
our statement, I do not understand it at all. It is 
like coming close to a scene-painting.! While I 
stood off at a distance, I thought there was some- 
thing in it. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

soc. I will tell you if I can. Assume that I have 
right opinion about you; if I add the explanation 
or definition of you, then I have knowledge of you, 
otherwise I have merely opinion. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But explanation was, we agreed, the inter- 
pretation of your difference. 

THEAET. It was. 

soc. Then so long as I had merely opinion, I did 
not grasp in my thought any of the points in which 
you differ from others ? 

THEAET. Apparently not. 

soc. Therefore I was thinking of some one of the 
common traits which you possess no more than other 
men. 

THEAET, You must have been. 

soc. For heaven’s sake! How in the world could 
I in that case have any opinion about you more than 
about anyone else? Suppose that I thought “ That 
is Theaetetus which is a man and has nose and eyes 
and mouth” and so forth, mentioning all the parts, 
Can this thought make me think of Theaetetus any 


1 In which perspective is the main thing. 
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more than of Theodorus or of the meanest of the 
Mysians,! as the saying is? 

THEAET. Of course not. 

soc. But if I think not only of a man with nose 
and eyes, but of one with snub nose and protruding 
eyes, shall I then have an opinion of you any more 
than of myself and all others like me? 

THEAET. Not at all. 

soc. No; I fancy Theaetetus will not be the 
object of opinion in me until this snubnosedness of 
yours has stamped and deposited in my mind a 
memorial different from those of the other ex- 
amples of snubnosedness that I have seen, and 
the other traits that make up your personality 
have done the like. Then that memorial, if I 
meet you again tomorrow, will awaken my 
memory and make me have right opinion about 
you. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. Then right opinion also would have to do 
with differences in any given instance? 

THEAET. At any rate, it seems so. 

soc. Then what becomes of the addition of reason 
or explanation to right opinion? For if it is defined 
as the addition of an opinion of the way in which a 
given thing differs from the rest, it is an utterly 
absurd injunction. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. When we have a right opinion of the way in 
which certain things differ from other things, we are 
told to acquire a right opinion of the way in which 
those same things differ from other things! On this 


1 The Mysians were despised as especially effeminate and 
worthless, 
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plan the twirling of a scytale! or a pestle or any- 
thing of the sort would be as nothing compared with 
this injunction. It might more justly be called a 
blind man’s giving directions; for to command us to 
acquire that which we already have, in order to learn 
that of which we already have opinion, is very like 
aman whose sight is mightily darkened. 

THEAET. Tell me now, what did you intend to say 
when you asked the question a while ago? 

soc. If, my boy, the command to add reason or 
explanation means learning to know and not merely 
getting an opinion about the difference, our splendid 
definition of knowledge would be a fine affair! 
For learning to know is acquiring knowledge, is 
it not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then, it seems, if asked, “ What is know- 
ledge?” our leader will reply that it is right opinion 
with the addition of a knowledge of difference ; for 
that would, according to him, be the addition of 
reason or explanation. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. And it is utterly silly, when we are looking 
for a definition of knowledge, to say that it is right 
opinion with knowledge, whether of difference or of 
anything else whatsoever. So neither perception, 
Theaetetus, nor true opinion, nor reason or ex- 
planation combined with true opinion could be 
knowledge. 

THEAET. Apparently not. 


1 A oxuradn was a staff, especially a staff about which a 
strip of leather was rolled, on which dispatches were so 
written that when unrolled they were illegible until rolled 
again upon another staff of the same size and shape. 
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soc. Are we then, my friend, still pregnant and 
in travail with knowledge, or have we brought forth 
everything ? 

THEAET. Yes, we have, and, by Zeus, Socrates, 
with your help I have already said more than there 
was in me. 

soc. Then does our art of midwifery declare to us 
that all the offspring that have been born are mere 
wind-eggs and not worth rearing ? 

THEAET. It does, decidedly. 

soc. If after this you ever undertake to conceive 
other thoughts, ‘Mheaetetus, and do conceive, you will 
be pregnant with better thoughts than these by 
reason of the present search, and if you remain 
barren, you will be less harsh and gentler to your 
associates, for you will have the wisdom not to think 
you know that which you do not know. So much 
and no more my art can accomplish ; nor do I know 
aught of the things that are known by others, the 
great and wonderful men who are to-day and have 
been in the past. This art, however, both my mother 
and I received from God, she for women and I for 
young and noble men and for all who are fair. 

And now I must go to the Porch of the King, to 
answer to the suit which Meletus! has brought against 
me. But in the morning, Theodorus, let us meet 
here again. 

! Meletus was one of those who brought the suit which 
ied to the condemnation and death of Socrates, 
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DEM. Socrates, I was wanting to have some private 
talk with you, if you had time to spare ; even if there 
is some demand, which is not particularly important, 
on your time, do spare some, nevertheless, for me. 

soc. Why, in any case I happen to have time to 
spare, and for you, moreover, I have plenty. Well, 
you are free to say whatever you wish. 

DEM. Then do you mind if we step aside here from 
the street into the portico of Zeus the Liberator 1 ? 

soc. As you think best. 

DEM. Let us go, then. Socrates, it would seem 
that all growths follow the same course, both those 
that grow from the earth, and the animals, including 
man. In regard to the plants, as you know, we who 
cultivate the earth find it the easiest part of our 
work to make all our preparations that are needed 
before planting, and to do the planting itself; but 
when the plant begins to grow, thenceforward we 
have a great deal of difficult and vexatious business 

1 This portico or colonnade was near that of the King 


Archon, close to the Agora. 
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in tending the new growth. Such, it seems, is also 
the case in regard to men: I take my own concerns 
as evidence for judging of the rest. For indeed I 
have found the planting, or the procreation—which- 
ever one ought to call it—of this son of mine the 
easiest thing in the world; but his upbringing has 
been vexatious and a constant source of alarm, so 
great are my fears for him. Among the many 
instances that I could mention, the desire which 
occupies him at the moment is a thing that especially 
alarms me: for it is not an ill-bred desire, but 
a dangerous one, since here we have him, Socrates, 
as he says, desiring to become wise. My opinion is 
that some of his fellow-townsmen, about his own age, 
who pay visits to the city, excite him with accounts 
of certain discussions they have heard there; and in 
his envy of these he has long been pestering me with 
the demand that I should take due thought for his 
needs, and pay fees to some sophist or other who will 
make him wise. Now I do not mind so much about 
the fees, but I believe he is running into no slight 
danger where he is hastening. I did for a time restrain 
him with good advice ; but since I am no longer able 
to do so, I believe my best course is to comply with 
his request, in order that he may not resort, per- 
chance, behind my back to somebody who will corrupt 
him. So I have come now on this very business of 
placing this youth with one of these sophists, or 
purveyors of wisdom, as they are held to be. Itisa 
happy chance, therefore, that has thrown you in our 
way, as I should be particularly glad, with this plan 
of action in my mind, to ask your advice. Come, if 
you have any advice to give on what you have heard 
from me, you not only may, but should, give it. 
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soc. Well, you know, Demodocus, they do say that 
advice is a holy thing. And so, if ever it is to be 
accounted holy, it must be in this instance, in which 
you now seek it. For there is no more divine matter on 
which a mortal could take counsel than the education 
either of himself or of his relations. Now, first of all, 
let you and me come to an agreement as to what we 
suppose that this thing can be, on which we are taking 
counsel ; for it may happen that I conceive it to be 
one thing, and you another, and then when we have 
proceeded some little way in our conference, we 
may perceive how ridiculous we are, I the adviser 
and you the advised, in having no common ground 
in our notions. 

DEM. Why, I think you are right there, Socrates, 
and we should do as you suggest. 

soc. Yes, I am right, but yet not entirely, because 
I have a slight change to make. For it occurs to me 
that this youngster may not be desiring the thing 
that we suppose him to desire, but something else, 
and there again we may be still more absurdly taking 
counsel on some other thing. Hence our properest 
course, it seems to me, is to begin with the youth 
himself, and inquire of him what it actually is that he 
desires. 

DEM. It does rather look, in fact, as though our 
best way would be thus, as you suggest. 

soc. Then tell me, what is the young person’s 
goodly name : how are we to address him ? 

DEM. Theages is his name, Socrates. 

soc. Goodly is the name, Demodocus, and holy- 
sounding,” that you have bestowed on your son. Tell 
me, then, Theages, do you say you desire to become 


2 “* Theages ” means “ god-guided.”’ 
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wise, and do you require your father here to find out 
a school of some man who is qualified to make you 
wise ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And which sort of man do you call wise, those 
who have knowledge of such and such a thing, what- 
ever it may be, or those who have not ? 

THE. Those who have knowledge, I say. 

soc. Well now, has not your father taught and 
educated you in the subjects which form the educa- 
tion of everyone else here—all the sons of noble and 
honourable fathers—in letters, I mean, and harping 
and wrestling and the other sorts of contest ? 

THE. Yes, he has. 

soc. And you think you are still lacking in some 
knowledge which it behoves your father to provide 
for you? 

THE. I do. 

soc. What knowledge is it? Tell us on our side, 
that we may oblige you. 

THE. He knows it, as well as I, Socrates, since I have 
oiten told him ; only he says this to you of set pur- 
pose, making as if he did not know what I desire. 
For he assails me too with other statements of the 
same sort, and refuses to place me with any instructor. 

soc. Well, what you said to him before was spoken, 
as it were, without witnesses ; but now you shall take 
me as a witness, and declare before me what is this 
wisdom that you desire. Come now; suppose you 
desired the wisdom whereby men steer a ship, and I 
happened to put this further question to you: 
Theages, what wisdom is it that you lack, when you 
blame your father for refusing to place you with 
people who would enable you to become wise? 
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What answer would you have given me? What 
wisdom would you name? The steersman’s art, 
would you not? 

THE. Yes, 

soc. And if a desire to be wise in the wisdom 
whereby they steer chariots led you to blame your 
father, and I asked what wisdom this was, what 
would you name in reply? The charioteer’s art, 
would you not? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And is that which you happen to be desiring 
now a nameless one, or has it a name? 

THE. I should say it has a name. 

soc. Now do you know it, though not its name, or 
do you know its name as well? 

THE. I know its name as well. 

soc. Then what is it? Tell me. 

THE. What other name, Socrates, can one give it 
but wisdom ? 

soc. And the driver’s art too is wisdom? Or do 
you think it is ignorance ? 

THE. I do not. 

soc. You call it wisdom ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. What use do we make of it? Is it not the 
art whereby we know how to govern a team of horses ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And the steersman’s art too is wisdom ? 

THE. I think so. 

soc. Is not this the art whereby we know how to 
govern ships ? 

THE. Yes, it is. 

soc. And the wisdom that you so desire, what is 
it? That whereby we know how to govern whom? 
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THE. To govern men, I imagine. 

soc. Sick men, do you mean ? 

THE. Oh, no. 

soc. For that is medicine, is it not ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern 
the singers in a chorus ? 

THE. No, 

soc. For that is music ? 

THE. To be sure. 

soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern 
men in gymnastic training ? 

THE. No. 

soc. For that is gymnastics ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Well, to govern people who do what? En- 
deavour your best to speak, as I have done for you 
in what preceded. 

THE. To govern the people in the city, I imagine. 

soc. And are the sick people also in the city ? 

THE. Yes, but I mean not these only, but all the 
rest who are in the city besides. 

soc. Do I understand what art it is that you 
mean? For you strike me as meaning, not that 
whereby we know how to govern reapers and 
harvesters and planters and sowers and threshers, 
for it is the farmer’s art whereby we govern these, 
is it not? 

THE. Yes. i 

soc. Nor, I suppose, do you mean that whereby 
we know how to govern sawyers and borers and 
planers and turners, as a class together; for is not 
that carpentry ? 

THE. Yes. 
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soc. But perhaps it is that whereby we govern, 
not only all these, but farmers themselves also, and 
carpenters, and all craftsmen and ordinary people, 
whether men or women: that, perhaps, is the 
wisdom you mean. 

THE. That, Socrates, is what I have been intending 
to mean all the time. 

soc. Then can you tell me whether Aegisthus, who 
slew Agamemnon in Argos, governed all these 
people that you mean—craftsmen and ordinary 
people, both men and women, or some other persons ? 

THE. No, just those. 

soc. Well now, did not Peleus, son of Aeacus, 
govern these same people in Phthia ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And have you ever heard of Periander, son 
of Cypselus, and how he governed at Corinth ? 

THE. I have. 

soc. Did he not govern these same people in his 
city ? 

THE. Yes, 

soc. Or again, do you not consider that Archelaus, 
son of Perdiccas, who governed recently in Mace- 
donia, governed these same people? 

THE. I do. 

soc. And who do you think were governed by 
Hippias, son of Peisistratus, who governed in this 
city ? Were they not these people ? 

THE, To be sure they were. 

soc. Now, can you tell me what appellation is 
given to Bacis and Sibyl and our native Amphilytus?? 


prophet), was applied to several oracular persons in different 
places. Amphilytus seems to have come from Acarnania to 
Athens in the time of Peisistratus. 
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THE. Why, soothsayers, of course, Socrates. 

soc. That is correct. But try to answer me in 
that way regarding those others—Hippias and 
Periander : what appellation is given them on account 
of their government ? 

THE. Despots, I suppose ; it must be that. 

soc. And when a man desires to govern the whole 
of the people in his city, he desires the same govern- 
ment as those did—despotism, and to be a despot ? 

THE. Apparently. 

soc. And it is this that you say you desire ? 

THE. It seems so, from what I have said. 

soc. You scoundrel! So you were desiring to be 
a despot over us, all the time that you were blaming 
your father for not sending you to some seminary 
of despots! And you, Demodocus, are you not 
ashamed of having known all the time what he is desir- 
ing, and though you could have sent him where you 
would have made him an expert in the wisdom which 
he desires, actually grudging it to him and refusing 
to send him? But now, look here, as he has declared 
against you in my presence, shall you and I consult 
together on the question of whose school we shall 
send him to; and whose classes will help him to 
become a wise despot ? 

DEM. Yes, in faith, Socrates, let us certainly 
consult, as I feel this is a matter on which no slight 
counsel is needed. 

soc. By and by, my good sir. Let us first cross- 
examine him thoroughly. 

DEM. Examine him then. 


1 aùrôv Baiter: avrhy Mss. 
2 §:dacxdAou secl. Schleiermacher. 
8 és rivos Bekker (és riva corr. Coisl.): éorw ol, éoriw of mss. 
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soc. Well now, what if we called in Euripides to 
our aid, Theages? For you know Euripides says : 


Despots are wise by converse with the wise. 


Now, if someone should ask Euripides: Euripides, 
in what are these men wise, by whose converse you 
say that despots are wise? I mean, suppose he had 
said : 
Farmers are wise by converse with the wise, 

and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what 
answer would he have given us? Surely none other 
than,—In farming. 

THE. That, and none other. 

soc. Or again, if he had said : 


Piemen are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what 
answer would he have given us? He would have 
said,—In the pie-making business,—would he not? 
THE. Yes. 
soc. Or again, if he had said : 


Wrestlers are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—would hs 
not reply,—In wrestling ° 

THE. Yes. 

soc. But as he said : 


Despots are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we ask him,—In what do you mean that the 
latter are wise, Euripides ?—what will he reply? 
What sort of subjects will he mention here? 
THE. Why,uponmy word, I for my part donot know. 
soc. Well, do you mind if I tell you? 


Republic (568 a), appears to belong really to Sophocles’ lost 
tragedy The Locrian Ajax. ‘ 
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THE. If you do not mind. 

soc. They are the same subjects that Anacreon said 
Callicrite understood ; or do you not know the ode? 1 

THE. [ do. 

soc. Well then, do you desire to partake in some 
instruction of that sort from any man who is a 
fellow-craftsman of Callicrite, daughter of Cyane 
and knows all about despotism as she did, according 
to the poet, in order that you may become a despot 
over us and our city ? 

THE. You are joking all this time, Socrates, and 
making fun of me. 

soc. Why, do you not say that you desire that 
wisdom which will enable you to govern all the 
citizens? And in doing that, will you be anything 
else but a despot ? 


soc. Well, what on earth then is it that you do 
desire ? Do you not say you desire to govern the 
citizens ? 

THE. Yes, but not by force, or as despots do, but 
with their consent, as is done by all the other men 
of importance in the state. 

soc. Do you mean, as by Themistocles and Pericles 
and Cimon, and by all those who have shown them- 
selves able statesmen ? 

THE. Yes, in good earnest, I mean those people. 

soc. Then what if you chanced to desire to become 
wise in horsemanship? ‘To whom would you have 
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had to resort before expecting to be a clever horse- 
man? To whom else but the horse-masters ? 

THE. To none else, I am sure. 

soc. And moreover, you would go to the actual 
men who are clever at the business, and who have 
horses and constantly use them in great numbers, 
both their own and other people’s ? 

THE. Obviously I should. 

soc. And what if you wished to become wise in 
javelin-throwing ? Would you not expect to get this 
wisdom by having resorted to those javelin-masters 
who have javelins and who constantly use javelins, 
both other people’s and their own, in great numbers ? 

THE. I think so. 

soc. Then pray tell me, since it is your wish to 
become wise in state-matters, do you expect to get 
your wisdom by resorting to any other persons than 
those statesmen, who not only have their own ability 
in state-matters, but have constant dealings with 
other cities besides their own, by their intercourse 
alike with Greek cities and with foreign peoples ? 
Or do you think to get wisdom in their business by 
resorting to any other persons than these particular 
men? 

THE. Well, Socrates, I have heard of the argument 
that you are said to put forward—that the sons of 
those statesmen are no better men than the sons of 
shoemakers!; and in my opinion your words are very 
true, from what I am able to gather. Hence | 
should be an utter fool if I supposed that any of 
these men would impart his wisdom to me when he 
never was of any use to his own son, as he would 
have been, if he were able to be of use in this 
matter to anyone at all in the world. 
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soc. Then which way, most excellent sir, would you 
turn if, when you came to have a son, he should 
trouble you in the same manner, and tell you he 
desired to become a good painter, and should blame 
you, his father, for refusing to spend money on him 
for that very purpose, but at the same time should 
disregard the practitioners of that very thing, the 
painters, and decline to learn from them? Or the 
flute-players, when he wished to become a flute- 
player, or the harp-players? Would you know what 
to do with him, and where else you should send him 
if he refused to learn from these ? 

THE. Upon my word, I should not. 

soc. And do you now, when you are behaving in 
just the same way to your father, feel surprised and 
blame him for being at a loss what to do with you and 
where to send you? Why, we are ready to place 
you with any well-bred Athenian statesman you may 
choose, who will train you free of charge!; and so 
not only will you be at no expense of money, but will 
gain far greater commendation amongst the mass of 
men than if you studied with anyone else. 

THE. But then, Socrates, are not you too one of 
our well-bred gentlemen? Indeed, if you will agree 
to instruct me, I am content and seek no other. 

soc. What do you mean by that, Theages ? 

DEM. Nay, Socrates, there is nothing amiss in 
what he says, and you will oblige me at the same 
time; for I should count it the greatest possible 
stroke of luck if he should welcome your instruction 
and you also should consent to instruct him. Nay, 
indeed, I am quite ashamed to say how keenly I wish 


friends of standing and experience in order to prepare for 
public life. Cf. also Meno 94 Dd. 
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it; but I entreat you both—you, to consent to teach 
Theages, and you, to seek the teaching of no one 
else than Socrates ; you will thus relieve me of a 
harassing load of anxiety. For Just now I am sorely 
afraid of his falling in with some other person who 
is likely to corrupt him. 

THE. Have no more fears for me now, father, so 
long as you are able to persuade him to receive me 
as his pupil. 

DEM. Very rightly spoken. Socrates, from now 
onward we must address ourselves to you; for I am 
ready, in short, to place both myself and all that I 
hold dearest of what is mine in your hands—whatever 
you may require, absolutely—if you will open your 
arms to Theages here, and do him any service that 
you can. 

soc. Demodocus, your zeal is no wonder to me, if 
you suppose that I especially could be of use to your 
boy ; for I know of nothing for which a sensible man 
could be more zealous than for his own son’s utmost 
improvement. But how you came to form this opinion, 
that I would be better able to be of use to your son 
in his aim of becoming a good citizen than you would 
yourself, and how he came to suppose that I rather 
than yourself would be of use to him—this does fill 
me with wonder. For you, in the first place, are my 
elder, and further, you have held in your time many 
of the highest offices in Athens, and are respected by 
the people of Anagyrus t far above all your fellow- 
townsmen, and by the whole state as much as any 
man, whereas neither of you can notice anything like 
this about me. And moreover, if Theages here does 
despise the instruction of our statesmen, and is look- 
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ing for some other persons who profess to be able to 
educate young people, we have here Prodicus of 
Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Acragas, and 
many more, who are so wise that they go to our 
cities and persuade the noblest and wealthiest of our 
young men—who have the choice of learning from 
any citizen they choose, free of charge—they per- 
suade them to abandon that instruction and learn 
from them, with a deposit, besides, of a large sum of 
money as their fee, and to feel thankful in addition. 
Some of these persons might naturally have been 
chosen both by your son and by yourself, in prefer- 
ence to me; for I have no knowledge of those fair 
and beatific subjects of study : I only wish that I had. 
But what I always say, you know, is that I am in the 
position of knowing practically nothing except one 
little subject, that of love-matters. In this subject, 
however, I claim to be skilled above anybody who 
has ever lived or is now living in the world. 

THE. Do you see, father ? Socrates does not seem 
to me to be at all willing now to spend his time on 
me; for there is readiness enough on my part, if he 
is willing. But he is only jesting in what he has Just 
told us. For I know of some of my equals in age, 
and some a little older, who were of no account before 
they learnt from him, but after beginning to learn 
from him have in a very short time proved themselves 
superior to all whose inferiors they were before. 

soc. And do you know what the meaning of it is, 
son of Demodocus ? 

THE. Yes, on my soul, I do—that, if it be your 
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pleasure, I too shall be able to become such as those 
others are. 

soc. No, good sir, the meaning of it escapes you ; 
but I will tell it you. There is something spiritual 
which, by a divine dispensation, has accompanied 
me from my childhood up. It is a voice that, when 
it occurs, always indicates to me a prohibition of 
something I may be about to do, but never urges me 
on to anything; and if one of my friends consults 
me and the voice occurs, the same thing happens : 
it prohibits, and does not allow him to act. And I 
will produce witnesses to convince you of these facts. 
You know our Charmides here, who has grown so 
handsome, the son of Glaucon : he once happened to 
be consulting me on his intention of training for the 
Nemean races, and he had no sooner begun to say 
that he intended to train than the voice occurred, 
and I tried to prevent him, saying—‘ Just as you 
were speaking my spirit-voice has occurred: no, 
you must not train.” “ Perhaps,” said he, “it 
indicates to you that I shall not win; but even if I 
am not to win, at any rate the exercise I shall get 
in the meantime will do me good.” So saying, he 
went and trained; and so you may as well inquire 
of him as to the results he got from his training. Or 
if you like, ask Cleitomachus, brother of Timarchus, 
what Timarchus said to him when he was going 
straight to the prison to meet his death, he and 
Euathlus the racing runner, who had harboured 
Timarchus as a fugitive; for he will tell you that 
the words he spoke to him were these : 

THE. What? 

soc. ‘‘ Cleitomachus,” he said, “I tell you I am 
going to my death now, because | would not take 
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Socrates’ advice.” Now, why on earth did Tim- 
archus say that? I will tell you. When Timarchus 
and Philemon, son of Philemonides, got up from the 
wine-party to kill Nicias, son of Heroscamandrus, 
those two alone had knowledge of the plot; and 
Timarchus, as he got up, said to me: “ What say 
you, Socrates? Go on drinking, all of you; I have 
to get up and go somewhere, but I will join you a 
little later, if I get the chance.” Then occurred 
that voice of mine, and I said to him: “ No, no, do 
not get up; for my accustomed spiritual sign has 
occurred to me.” So he stopped. Then after an 
interval of time he again started to go, and said: 
“Well, I am going, Socrates.” Again the voice 
occurred, and so again I constrained him to stop. 
The third time, wishing to give me the slip, he got 
up without saying another word to me; he gave 
me the slip by watching until my attention was 
turned elsewhere. Thus it was that he went right 
off and committed the deed which was the cause of 
his going then to his death. And hence it was that 
he spoke those words to his brother which I quoted 
to you just now, that he was going to his death 
because he had not taken my advice. And moreover, 
in regard to the Sicilian business,+ many will tell you 
what I said about the destruction of the army. As 
to bygones, you may hear from those who know: 
but there is an opportunity now of testing the worth 
of what the sign says. For as the handsome Sannio 
was setting out on campaign, the sign occurred to 
me, and he has gone now with Thrasyllus on an 
expedition bound for Ephesus and Ionia.? I accord- 


to death by the Athenians after the battle of Arginusae, 
406 B.C. 
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ingly expect him to be either killed or brought very 
near it, and I have great fears for our force as a 
whole. 

Now I have told you all this, because this spiritual 
power that attends me also exerts itself to the full 
in my intercourse with those who spend their time 
with me. To many, indeed, it is adverse, and it 
is not possible for these to get any good by convers- 
ing with me, and I am therefore unable to spend 
my time in conversing with them. And there are 
many with whom it does not prohibit my inter- 
course, yet the intercourse does them no good. But 
those who are assisted in their intercourse by that 
spiritual power are the persons whom you have 
noticed; for they make rapid progress there and 
then. And of these, again, who make progress 
some find the benefit both solid and enduring ; 
while there are many who, for as long a time as they 
are with me, make wonderful progress, but when 
they are parted from me relapse, and are no different 
from anybody else. This once befell Aristeides,! son 
of Lysimachus, son of Aristeides. For by conversing 
with me he had made immense progress in a little 
time ; and then he had to go on an expedition, and 
he went and sailed away. On his return he found 
that Thucydides, son of Melesias, son of Thucydides, 
had been conversing with me. Now Thucydides, 
the day before, had quarrelled with me over some 
arguments we had had. So when Aristeides saw 
me, after greeting me and talking of other affairs, 
he said: “ But Thucydides, I hear, Socrates, is 
somewhat on his dignity with you, and is annoyed 


aristocratic opponent of Pericles. Their fathers Lysimachus 
and Melesias appear in the Laches. 
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as though he were somebody. “ Yes, that is so,” 
I replied. “ Well, but does he not know,” he said 
“ what a sad slave he was, before he associated with 
you?” “ It seems not,” I replied, “ upon my soul.” 
‘ But indeed I myself also,” he said, “am in a 
ridiculous position, Socrates.” “ How exactly ? ” 
I asked. “ Because,” he replied, “ before I sailed 
away, I was able to discuss things with anybody, 
and show myself inferior to none in argument, so 
that I even sought out the debates of the most 
accomplished people: but now, on the contrary, 
I shun them, wherever I notice there is anyone of 
education, so ashamed I am of my own ineptitude.” 
‘Tell me,” I said, ‘‘ did this power forsake you of 
a sudden, or little by little?” “ Little by little,” 
he replied. “ And when it was present with you,” 
I asked, “ was it present through your having learnt 
something from me, or in some other way?” “J 
will tell you, Socrates,” he said, “ what is incredible, 
upon my soul, yet true. For I never yet learnt 
anything from you, as you know yourself: but I 
made progress, whenever I was with you, if I was 
merely in the same house, without being in the 
Same room, but more progress, when I was in the 
same room. And it seemed to me to be much more 
when I was in the same room and looked at you as 
you were speaking, than when I turned my eyes 
elsewhere: but my progress was far the greatest 
and most marked whenever I sat beside you and held 
and touched you. Now, however,” he said, “ that 
condition has all oozed away.” 

Such then, Theages, is the intercourse you would 
have with me: if God so wills, you will make very 
great and rapid progress, but otherwise, you will 
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not. Consider, therefore, if it is not safer for you 
to be educated by one of those persons who have 
command themselves of the benefit which they 
bestow on mankind, rather than follow the course 
on which you may chance with me. 

THE. Well then, I decide, Socrates, that our plan 
shall be to make trial of that spiritual sign by associat- 
ing with each other. Thus, if it leaves us free, that 
will be best of all; if it does not, it will be time 
then for us to consider, at the moment, what we shall 
do—whether we shall associate with someone else, 
or try to conciliate the divine sign itself that occurs 
to you with prayers and sacrifices and anything else 
that the seers may indicate. 

DEM. In view of this, Socrates, say no more in 
opposition to the lad ; for Theages is right in what 
he says. 

soc. Well, if you consider that this is what we 
ought to do, let us do it. 
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soc. One, two, three,—but where, my dear 
Timaeus, is the fourth! of our guests of yesterday, 
our hosts of to-day ? 

TIM. Some sickness has befallen him, Socrates : 
for he would never have stayed away from our 
gathering of his own free will. 

soc. Then the task of filling the place of the absent 
one falls upon you and our friends here, does it not ? 

TIM. Undoubtedly, and we shall do our best not to 
come short ; for indeed it would not be at all right, 
after the splendid hospitality we received from you 
yesterday, if we—that is, those who are left of us— 
failed to entertain you cordially in return. 

soc. Well, then, do you remember the extent and 
character of the subjects which I proposed for your 
discussion ? 

TIM. In part we do remember them; and of what 
we have forgotten you are present to remind us. Or 
rather, if it is not a trouble, recount them again 
briefly from the beginning, so as to fix them more 
firmly in our minds. 

soc. It shall be done. The main part of the dis- 
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course I delivered yesterday} was concerned with 
the kind of constitution which seemed to me likely to 
prove the best, and the character of its citizens. 

TIM. And in truth, Socrates, the polity you de- 
scribed was highly approved by us all. 

soc. Did we not begin by dividing off the class of 
land-workers in it, and all other crafts, from the class 
of its defenders ? 2 

TIM. Yes. 

soc. And when, in accordance with Nature, we had 
assigned to each citizen his one proper and peculiar 
occupation, we declared that those whose duty it is 
to fight in defence of all must act solely as guardians 
of the State, in case anyone from without or any of 
those within should go about to molest it; and that 
they should judge leniently such as are under their 
authority and their natural friends, but show them- 
selves stern in battle towards all the enemies they 
encounter.’ 

TIM. Very true. 

soc. For we said, as I think, that the soul of the 
Guardians ought to be of a nature at once spirited and 
philosophic in a superlative degree, so that they 
might be able to treat their friends rightly with 
leniency and their foes with sternness. 

TIM. Yes. 

soc. And what of their training? Did we not say 
that they were trained in gymnastic, in music, and 
in all the studies proper for such men ? 4 

TIM. Certainly. 

| we. the Republic, of which the political part (books ii.-y.) 
is here briefly recapitulated. 

2 See Ren. 569 £ ff., 374 E ff 

3 Cf. Rep. 375 B ff. 

t Cf. Rep. 376 D ff. 
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soc. And it was said, I believe, that the men thus 
trained should never regard silver or gold or anything 
else as their own private property ; but as auxiliaries, 
who in return for their guard-work receive from those 
whom they protect such a moderate wage as suffices 
temperate men, they should spend their wage in 
common and live together in fellowship one with 
another, devoting themselves unceasingly to virtue, 
but keeping free from all other pursuits." 

tim. That too was stated as you say. 

soc. Moreover, we went on to say about women ĉ 
that their natures must be attuned into accord with 
the men, and that the occupations assigned to them, 
both in war and in all other activities of life, should in 
every case be the same for all alike. 

TIM. This. matter also was stated exactly so. 

soc. And what about the matter of child-produc- 
tion? Or was this a thing easy to recollect because 
of the strangeness of our proposals? For we 
ordained that as regards marriages and children all 
should have all in common, so that no one should 
ever recognize his own particular offspring, but all 
should regard all as their actual kinsmen—as brothers 
and sisters, if of a suitable age ; as parents and grand- 
parents, if more advanced in age ; and as children and 
children’s children, if junior in age.’ 

TIM. Yes, this also, as you say, is easy to recollect. 

soc. And in order that, to the best of our power, 
they might at once become as good as possible in 
their natural characters, do we not recollect how we 
said that the rulers, male and female, in dealing 
with marriage-unions must contrive to secure, by 


* Cf. Rep. 451 c ff. 
8 Of. Rep. 457 fÈ., 461 D. 
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some secret method of allotment, that the two classes 
of bad men and good shall each be mated by lot with 
women of a like nature, and that no enmity shall 
occur amongst them because of this, seeing that they 
will ascribe the allotment to chance ? } 

tim. We recollect. 

soc. And do you recollect further how we said that 
the offspring of the good were to be reared, but those 
of the bad were to be sent privily to various other 
parts of the State ; and as these grew up the rulers 
should keep constantly on the watch for the deserving 
amongst them and bring them back again, and into 
the place of those thus restored transplant the un- 
deserving among themselves ? 2 

TIM. So we said. 
_ soc. May we say then that we have now gone 
through our discourse of yesterday, so far as is 
requisite in a summary review ; or is there any point 
omitted, my dear Timaeus, which we should like to 
see added ? 

tim. Certainly not: this is precisely what was said, 
Socrates. 

soc. And now, in the next place, listen to what my 
feeling is with regard to the polity we have described. 
I may compare my feeling to something of this kind : 
suppose, for instance, that on seeing beautiful 
creatures, whether works of art or actually alive but 
in repose, a man should be moved with desire to be- 
hold them in motion and vigorously engaged in some 
such exercise as seemed suitable to their physique ; 
well, that is the very feeling I have regarding the State 
we have described. Gladly would I listen to anyone 
who should depict in words our State contending 


2 Cf. Rep. 415 B, c, 459 Dn ff. 
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against others in those struggles which States wage ; 
in how proper a spirit it enters upon war, and how in 
its warring it exhibits qualities such as befit its edu- 
cation and training in its dealings with each several 
State whether in respect of military actions or in 
respect of verbal negotiations. And herein, Critias 
and Hermocrates, I am conscious of my own inability 
ever to magnify sufficiently our citizens and our State. 
Now in this inability of mine there is nothing sur- 
prising ; but I have formed the same opinion about 
the poets also, those of the present as well as those 
of the past; not that I disparage in any way the 
poetic clan, but it is plain to all that the imitative 1 
tribe will imitate with most ease and success the 
things amidst which it has been reared, whereas it 
is hard for any man to imitate well in action what 
lies outside the range of his rearing, and still harder 
inspeech. .Again,as to the class of Sophists, although 
I esteem them highly versed in many fine discourses 
of other kinds, yet I fear lest haply, seeing they are a 
class which roams from city to city and has no settled 
habitations ofits own, they may go wide of the mark in 
regard to men who are at once philosophers and states- 
men, and what they would be likely to do and say, in 
their several dealings with foemen in war and battle, 
both by word and deed. Thus there remains only 
that class which is of your complexion—a class which, 
alike by nature and nurture, shares the qualities of 
both the others. For our fricnd Timaeus is a native 
of a most well-governed State, Italian Locris,’ and 
inferior to none of its citizens either in property or 
in rank ; and not only has he occupied the highest 
offices and posts of honour in his State, but he has 
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also attained, in my opinion, the very summit of 
eminence in all branches of philosophy. As to 
Critias, all of us here know that he is no novice in 
any of the subjects we are discussing. As regards 
Hermocrates, we must believe the many witnesses 
who assert that both by nature and by nurture he is 
competent for all these inquiries. So, with this in 
my mind, when you requested me yesterday to 
expound my views of the polity I gratified you most 
willingly, since I knew that none could deal more 
adequately than you (if you were willing) with the 
next subject of discourse ; for you alone, of men now 
living, could show our State engaged in a suitable 
war and exhibiting all the qualities which belong to 
it. Accordingly, when I had spoken upon my pre- 
scribed theme, I in turn prescribed for you this theme 
which I am now explaining. And you, after con- 
sulting together among yourselves, agreed to pay 
me back to-day with a feast of words ; so here I am, 
ready for that feast in festal garb, and eager above 
all men to begin. 

HERM. Of a truth, Socrates, as our friend Timaeus 
has said, we will show no lack of zeal, nor have we any 
excuse for refusing to do as you say. Yesterday, in 
fact, immediately after our return from you to the 
guest-chamber at Critias’s where we are lodging — 
aye, and earlier still, on our way there—we were 
considering these very subjects. Critias here men- 
tioned to us a story derived from ancient tradition ; 
and now, Critias, pray tell it again to our friend here, 
so that he may help us to decide whether or not it is 
pertinent to our prescribed theme. 

_ crit. That I must certainly do, if our third partner, 
Timaeus, also approves. 
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tim. Assuredly I approve. 

crit. Listen then, Socrates, to a tale which, 
though passing strange, is yet wholly true, as Solon, 
the wisest of the Seven, once upon a time declared. 
Now Solon—as indeed he often says himself in his 
poems—was a relative and very dear friend of our 
great-grandfather Dropides ; and Dropides told our 
grandfather Critias—as the old man himself, in turn, 
related to us—that the exploits of this city in olden 
days, the record of which had perished through time 
and the destruction of its inhabitants, were great and 
marvellous, the greatest of all being one which it 
would be proper for us now to relate both as a pay- 
ment of our debt of thanks to you and also as a tribute 
of praise, chanted as it were duly and truly, in honour 
of the Goddess on this her day of Festival.* 

sac. Excellent! But come now, what was this 
exploit described by Critias, following Solon’s report, 
as a thing not verbally recorded, although actually 
performed by this city long ago ? 

crit. I willtell you : it is an old tale, and I heard it 
from a man not young. For indeed at that time, as 
he said himself, Critias was already close upon ninety 
years of age, while I was somewhere about ten ; and 
it chanced to be that day of the Apaturia which is 
called ‘‘ Cureotis.” 2. The ceremony for boys which 
was always customary at the feast was held also on 
that occasion, our fathers arranging contests in recita- 
tion. So while many poems of many poets were 
declaimed, since the poems of Solon were at that 
time new, many of us children chanted them. And 
one of our fellow-tribesmen—whether he really 


born during the year were registered (hence the name 
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thought so at the time or whether he was paying a 
compliment to Critias—declared that in his opinion 
Solon was not only the wisest of men in all else, but 
in poetry also he was of all poets the noblest. Where- 
at the old man (I remember the scene well) was 
highly pleased and said with a smile, “If only, 
Amynander, he had not taken up poetry as a by-play 
but had worked hard at it like others, and if he had 
completed the story he brought here from Egypt, 
instead of being forced to lay it aside owing to the 
seditions and all the other evils he found here on his 
return,—why then, I say, neither Hesiod nor Homer 
nor any other poet would ever have proved more 
famous than he.” ‘“‘ And what was the story, 
Critias ? ” said the other. “Its subject,” replied 
Critias, ‘‘ was a very great exploit, worthy indeed to 
be accounted the most notable of all exploits, which 
was performed by this city, although the record of 
it has not endured until now, owing to lapse of time 
and the destruction of those who wrought it.” “ Tell 
us from the beginning,” said Amynander, “ what 
Solon related and how, and who were the informants 
who vouched for its truth.” 

“In the Delta of Egypt,” said Critias, “ where, at 
its head, the stream of the Nile parts in two, there is 
a certain district called the Saitic. The chief city in 
this district is Sais—the home of King Amasis,1—the 
founder of which, they say, is a goddess whose Egyptian 
name is Neith,? and in Greek, as they assert, Athena. 
These people profess to be great lovers of Athens and in 
ameasure akin to our people here. And Solonsaid that 
when he travelled there he was held in great esteem 
amongst them ; moreover, when he was questioning 


1 Neith is identified by Plutarch with Isis; cf. Hdt. ii. 28. 
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such of their priests as were most versed in ancient 
lare about their early history, he discovered that 
neither he himself nor any other Greek knew any- 
thing at all, one might say, about such matters. And 
on one occasion, when he wished to draw them on to 
discourse on ancient history, he attempted to tell 
them the most ancient of our traditions, concerning 
Phoroneus, who was said to be the first man, and 
Niobe ; and he went on to tell the legend about 
Deucalion and Pyrrha after the Flood, and how they 
survived it, and to give the genealogy of their 
descendants; and by recounting the number of 
years occupied by the events mentioned he tried 
to calculate the periods of time. Whereupon one of 
the priests, a prodigiously old man, said, “ O Solon, 
Solon, you Greeks are always children : there is not 
such a thing as an old Greek.” And on hearing this 
he asked, ‘ What mean you by this saying ? ” And 
the priest replied, “ You are young in soul, every one 
of you. For therein you possess not a single belief 
that is ancient and derived from old tradition, nor yet 
one science that is hoary with age. And this is the cause 
thereof: There have been and there will be many 
and divers destructions of mankind,! of which the 
greatest are by fire and water, and lesser ones by 
countless other means. For in truth the story that is 
told in your country as well as ours, how once upon 
a time Phaethon, son of Helios,? yoked his father’s 
chariot, and, because he was unable to drive it along 
the course taken by his father, burnt up all that was 
upon the earth and himself perished by a thunder- 
bolt,—that story, as it is told, has the fashion of a 
legend, but the truth of it lies in the occurrence of a 
shifting of the bodies in the heavens which move 
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round the earth, and a destruction of the things on 
the earth by fierce fire, which recurs at long intervals. 
At such times all they that dwell on the mountains 
and in high and dry places suffer destruction more 
than those who dwell near to rivers or the sea; and 
in our case the Nile, our Saviour in other ways, saves 
us also at such times from this calamity by rising 
high. And when, on the other hand, the Gods 
purge the earth with a flood of waters, all the 
herdsmen and shepherds that are in the mountains 
are saved, but those in the cities of your land 
are swept into the sea by the streams; whereas 
in our country neither then nor at any other time 
does the water pour down over our fields from 
above, on the contrary it all tends naturally to well 
up from below. Hence it is, for these reasons, 
that what is here preserved is reckoned to be most 
ancient ; the truth being that in every place where 
there is no excessive heat or cold to prevent it 
there always exists some human stock, now more, 
now less in number. And if any event has occurred 
that is noble or great or in any way conspicuous, 
whether it be in your country or in ours or in some 
other place of which we know by report, all such 
events are recorded from of old and preserved here in 
our temples ; whereas your people and the others are 
but newly equipped, every time, with letters and all 
such arts as civilized States require ; and when, after 
the usual interval of years, like a plague, the flood 
from heaven comes sweeping down afresh upon your 
people, it leaves none of you but the unlettered and 
uncultured, so that you become young as ever, with 
no knowledge of all that happened in old times in this 
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land or in your own. Certainly the genealogies which 
you related just now, Solon, concerning the people 
of your country, are little better than children’s tales; 
for, in the first place, you remember but one deluge, 
though many had occurred previously ;. and next, 
you are ignorant of the fact that the noblest and 
most perfect race amongst rmen were born in the land 
where you now dwell, and from them both you your- 
self are sprung and the whole of your existing city, 
out of some little seed that chanced to be left 
over ; but this has escaped your notice because for 
many generations the survivors died with no power 
to express themselves in writing. For verily at one 
time, Solon, before the greatest destruction by water, 
what is now the Athenian State was the bravest in 
war and supremely well organized also in all other 
respects. It is said that it possessed the most 
splendid works of art and the noblest polity of any 
nation under heaven of which, we have heard tell.” 
Upon hearing this, Solon said that he marvelled, 
and with the utmost eagerness requested the priest 
to recount for him in order and exactly all the facts 
about those citizens of old. The priest then said : 
“I begrudge you not the story, Solon; nay, I will 
tell it, both for your own sake and that of your city, 
and most of all for the sake of the Goddess who has 
adopted for her own both your land and this of ours, 
and has nurtured and trained them,—yours first by 
the space of a thousand years, when she had received 
the seed of you from Gé and Hephaestus,} and after 
that ours. And the duration of our civilization as 
set down in our sacred writings is 8000 years. Of 


_ the citizens, then, who lived 9000 years ago, I will 
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declare to you briefly certain of their laws and the 
noblest of the deeds they performed: the full 
account in precise order and detail we shall go 
through later at our leisure, taking the actual writ- 
ings. To get a view of their laws, look at the laws 
here ; for you will find existing here at the present 
time many examples of the laws which then existed in 
your city. You see, first, how the priestly class is 
separated off from the rest; next, the class of crafts- 
men, of which each sort works by itself without mixing 
with any other; then the classes of shepherds, 
hunters, and farmers, each distinct and separate. 
Moreover, the military class here, as no doubt you 
have noticed, is kept apart from all the other classes, 
being enjoined by the law to devote itself solely to 
the work of training for war. A further feature is 
the character of their equipment with shields and 
spears ; for-we were the first of the peoples of Asia 1 
to adopt these weapons, it heing the Goddess who 
instructed us, even as she instructed you first of all 
the dwellers in yonder lands. Again, with regard to 
wisdom, you perceive, no doubt, the law here,—how 
much attention it has devoted from the very begin- 
ning to the Cosmic Order, by discovering all the 
effects which the divine causes produce upon human 
life, down to divination and -the art of medicine 
which aims at health, and by its mastery also of.all 
the other subsidiary studies. So when, at that time, 
the Goddess had furnished you, before all others, 
with all this orderly and regular system, she estab- 
lished your State, choosing the spot wherein you 
were born since she perceived therein a climate duly 
_ blended, and how that it would bring forth men of 
supreme wisdom. So it was that the Goddess, being 
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herself both a lover of war and a lover of wisdom, 
chose the spot which was likely to bring forth men 
most like unto herself, and this first she established. 
Wherefore you lived under the rule of such laws as 
these,—yea, and laws still better,—and you sur- 
passed all men in every virtue, as became those who 
were the offspring and nurslings of gods. Many, in 
truth, and great are the achievements of your State, 
which are a marvel to men as they are here recorded ; 
but there is one which stands out above all both for 
magnitude and for nobleness. For it is related in 
our records how once upon a time your State stayed 
the course of a mighty host, which, starting from a 
distant point in the Atlantic ocean, was insolently 
advancing to attack the whole of Europe, and Asia 
to boot. For the ocean there was at that time 
navigable ; for in front of the mouth which you 
Greeks call, as you say, ‘ the pillars of Heracles,’ } 
there lay an island which was larger than Libya? 
and Asia together; and it was possible for the 
travellers of that time to cross from it to the other 
islands, and from the islands to the whole of the 
continent over against them which encompasses that 
veritable ocean. For all that we have here, lying 
within the mouth of which we speak,’ is evidently a 
haven having a narrow entrance ; but that yonder is 
a real ocean, and the land surrounding it may most 
rightly be called, in the fullest and truest sense, a 
continent. Now in this island of Atlantis there 
existed a confederation of kings, of great and mar- 
vellous power, which held sway over all the island, 
and over many other islands also and parts of the 
continent ; and, moreover, of the lands here within 
the Straits they ruled over Libya as far as Egypt, 
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and over Europe as far as Tuscany. So this host, 
being all gathered together, made an attempt one 
time to enslave by one single onslaught both your 
country and ours and the whole of the territory 
within the Straits. And then it was, Solon, that the 
manhood of your State showed itself conspicuous for 
valour and might in the sight of all the world. For 
it stood pre-eminent above all in gallantry and all 
warlike arts, and acting partly as leader of the 
Greeks, and partly standing alone by itself when 
deserted by all others, after encountering the 
deadliest perils, it defeated the invaders and reared 
a trophy ; whereby it saved from slavery such as 
were not as yet enslaved, and all the rest of us who 
dwell within the bounds of Heracles it ungrudgingly 
set free. But at a later time there occurred por- 
tentous earthquakes and floods, and one grievous 
day and night befell them, when the whole body of 
your warriors was swallowed up by the earth, and 
the island of Atlantis in like manner was swallowed 
up by the sea and vanished; wherefore also the 
ocean at that spot has now become impassable and 
-unsearchable, being blocked up by the shoal mud 
which the island created as it settled down.” 

You have now heard, Socrates, in brief outline, the 
account given by the elder Critias of what he heard 
from Solon ; and when you were speaking yesterday 
about the State and the citizens you were describing, 
I marvelled as I called to mind the facts I am now 
relating, reflecting what a strange piece of fortune 
it was that your description coincided so exactly for 
the most part with Solon’s account. I was loth, 
however, to speak on the instant ; for owing to lapse 
of time my recollection of his account was not 
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sufficiently clear. So I decided that I ought not to 
relate it until.[ had first gone over it all carefully in 
my own mind. Consequently, I readily consented to 
the theme you proposed yesterday, since I thought 
that we should be reasonably well provided for the 
task of furnishing a satisfactory discourse—which in 
all such cases is the greatest task. So it was that, 
as Hermocrates has said, the moment I left your 
place yesterday I began to relaté to them the story 
as I recollected it, and after I parted from them I 
pondered it over during the night and recovered, as 
I may say, the whole story. Marvellous, indeed, is 
the way in which the lessons of one’s childhood 
“grip the mind,” as the saying is. For myself, I 
know not whether I could recall to mind all that I 
heard yesterday; but as to the account I heard such 
a great time ago, I should be immensely surprised 
if a single detail of it has escaped me. I had then 
the greatest pleasure and amusement in hearing it, 
and the old man was eager to tell me, since I kept 
questioning him repeatedly, so that the story is 
stamped firmly on my mind like the encaustic designs 
of an indelible painting. Moreover, immediately 
after daybreak I related this same story to our friends 
here, so that they might share in my rich provision 
of discourse. 

Now, therefore,—and this is the purpose of all that 
I have been saying,—I am ready to tell my tale, not 
in summary outline only but in full detail just as I 
heard it. And the city with its citizens which you 
described to us yesterday, as it were in a fable, we will 
now transport hither into the realm of fact ; for we 
will assume that the city is that ancient city of ours, 
and declare that the citizens you conceived are in 
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truth those actual progenitors of ours, of whom 
the priest told. In all ways they will correspond, 
nor shall we be out of tune if we affirm that those 
citizens of yours are the very men who lived in that 
age. Thus, with united effort, eaeh taking his part, 
we will endeavour to the best of our powers to do 
justice to the theme you have prescribed. Wherefore, 
Socrates, we must consider whether this story is to 
our mind, or we have still to look for some other to 
take its place. 

soc. What story should we adopt, Critias, in pre- 
ference to this? For this story will be admirably 
suited to the festival of the Goddess which is now 
being held, because of its connexion with her; and 
the fact that it is no invented fable but genuine 
history is all-important. How, indeed, and where 
shall we discover other stories if we let these slip ? 
Nay, it is impossible. You, therefore, must now 
deliver your discourse (and may Good Fortune attend 
you !), while I, in requital for my speech of yesterday, 
must now keep silence in my turn and hearken. 

crit. Consider now, Socrates, the order of the feast 
as we have arranged it. Seeing that Timaeus is 
our best astronomer and has made it his special task 
to learn about the nature of the Universe, it seemed 
good to us that he should speak first, beginning with 
the origin of the Cosmos and ending with the genera- 
tion of mankind. After him I am to follow, taking 
over from him mankind, already as it were created 
by his speech, and taking over from you a select 
number of men superlatively well trained. Then, in 
accordance with the word and law of Solon, I am to 
- bring these before ourselves, as before a court of 
judges, and make them citizens of this State of ours, 
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regarding them as Athenians of that bygone age 
whose existence, so long forgotten, has been revealed 
to us by the record of the sacred writings ; and 
thenceforward I am to proceed with my discourse as 
if I were speaking of men who already are citizens 
and men of Athens. 

soc. Bounteous and magnificent, methinks, is the 
feast of speech with which I am to be requited. So 
then, Timaeus, it will be your task, it seems, to speak 
next, when you have duly invoked the gods. 

TIM. Nay, as to that, Socrates, all men who possess 
even a small share of good sense call upon God always 
at the outset of every undertaking, be it small or 
great ; we therefore who are purposing to deliver a 
discourse concerning the Universe, how it was created 
or haply is uncreate, must needs invoke Gods and 
Goddesses (if so be that we are not utterly demented), 
praying that all we say may be approved by them 
in the first place, and secondly by ourselves. Grant, 
then, that we have thus duly invoked the deities ; 
ourselves we must also.invoke so to proceed, that 
you may most easily learn and I may most clearly 
expound my views regarding the subject before us. 

Now first of all we must, in my judgement, make 
the following distinction. What is that which is 
Existent always and has no Becoming? And what 
is that which is Becoming always and never is 
Existent? Now the one of these is apprehensible by 
thought with the aid of reasoning, since it is ever 
uniformly existent ; whereas the other is an object 
of opinion with the aid of unreasoning sensation, 
since it becomes and perishes and is never really 
_ existent. Again, everything which becomes must of 
necessity become owing to some Cause ; for without 
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a cause it is impossible for anything to attain becom- 
ing. But when the artificer of any object, in forming 
its shape and quality, keeps his gaze fixed on that 
which is uniform, using a model of this kind, that 
object, executed in this way, must of necessity be 
beautiful; but whenever he gazes at that which 
has come into existence and uses a created model, 
the object thus executed is not beautiful. Now the 
whole Heaven, or Cosmos, or if there is any other 
name which it specially prefers, by that let us call it,— 
so, be its name what it may, we must first investigate 
concerning it that primary question which has to be 
investigated at the outset in every case,—namely, 
whether it has existed always, having no beginning 
of generation, or whether it has come into existence, 
having begun from some beginning. It has come into 
existence ; for it is visible and tangible and possessed 
of a body ; and all such things are sensible, and things 
sensible, being apprehensible by opinion with the 
aid of sensation, come into existence, as we saw, 
and are generated. And that which has come into 
existence must necessarily, as we say, have come into 
existence by reason of some Cause. Now to discover 
the Maker and Father of this Universe were a task 
indeed ; and having discovered Him, to declare Him 
unto all men were a thing impossible. However, let 
us return and inquire further concerning the Cosmos, 
—after which of the Models did its Architect con- 
struct it ? Was it after that which is self-identical and 
uniform, or after that which has come into existence ?’ 
Now if so be that this Cosmos is beautiful and its 
Constructor good, it is plain that he fixed his gaze on 
the Eternal; but if otherwise (which is an impious 
supposition), his gaze was on that which has come 
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into existence. But it is clear to everyone that his 
gaze was on the Eternal; for the Cosmos is the 
fairest of all that has come into existence, and He 
the best of all the Causes. So having in this wise 
come into existence, it has been constructed after 
the pattern of that which is apprehensible by reason 
and thought and is self-identical. 

Again, if these premisses be granted, it is wholly 
necessary that this Cosmos should be a Copy of some- 
thing. Now in regard to every matter it is most 
important to begin at the natural beginning. Accord- 
ingly, in dealing with a copy and its model, we must 
afirm that the accounts given will themselves be 
akin to the diverse objects which they serve to 
explain ; those which deal with what is abiding and 
firm and discernible by the aid of thought will be 
abiding and unshakable ; and in so far as it is pos- 
sible and fitting for statements to be irrefutable and 
invincible, they must in no ,wise fall short thereof ; 
whereas the accounts of that which is copied after 
the likeness of that Model, and is itself a likeness, 
will be analogous thereto and possess likelihood ; for 
as Being is to Becoming, so is Truth to Belief. Where- 
fore, Socrates, if in our treatment of a great host of 
matters regarding the Gods and the generation of the 
Universe we prove unable to give accounts that are 
always in all respects self-consistent and perfectly 
exact, be not thou surprised; rather we should be 
content if we can furnish accounts that are inferior 
to none in likelihood, remembering that both I who 
speak and you who judge are but human creatures, 
so that it becomes us to accept the likely account of 
these matters and forbear to search beyond it. 

soc. Excellent, Timaeus! We must by all means 
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accept it, as you suggest ; and certainly we have most 
cordially accepted your prelude ; so now, we beg of 
you, proceed straight on with the main theme. 

TIM. Let.us now state the Cause wherefor He that 
constructed it constructed Becoming and the All. 
He was good, and in him that is good no envy ariseth 
ever concerning anything ; and being devoid of envy 
He desired that all should be, so far as possible, like 
unto Himself. This principle, then, we shall be wholly 
right in accepting from men of wisdom as being 
above all the supreme originating principle of Becom- 
ing and the Cosmos. For God desired that, so far as 
possible, all things should be good and nothing evil ; 
wherefore, when He took over all that was visible, 
seeing that it was not in a state of rest but in a State 
of discordant and disorderly motion, He brought it 
into ordér out of disorder, deeming that the former 
state is in all ways better than the latter. For Him 
who is most good it neither was nor is permissible to 
perform any action save what is most fair. As He 
reflected, therefore, He perceived that of such 
creatures as are by nature visible, none that is 
irrational will be fairer, comparing wholes with wholes, 
than the rational; and further, that reason cannot 
possibly belong.to any apart from Soul. So because 
of this reflexion He constructed reason within soul 
and soul within body as He fashioned the All, that 
_ so the work He was executing might be of its nature 
- most fair and most good. Thus, then, in accordance 
_ with the likely account, we must declare that this 
- Cosmos has verily come into existence as a Living 
Creature endowed with soul and reason owing to the 
- providence of God. 

This being established, we must declare that which 
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comes next in order. In the semblance of which of 
the living Creatures did the Constructor of the 
Cosmos construct it? We shall not deign to accept 
any of those which belong by nature to the category 
of “ parts ” ; for nothing that resembles the imper- 
fect would ever become fair. But we shall affirm that 
the Cosmos, more than aught else, resembles most 
closely that Living Creature of which all other living 
creatures, severally and generically, are portions. 
For that. Living Creature embraces and contains 
within itself all the intelligible Living Creatures, just 
as this Universe contains us and all the other visible 
living creatures that have been fashioned. For since 
God desired to make it resemble most closely that 
intelligible Creature which is fairest of all and in all 
ways most perfect, He constructed it as a Living 
Creature, one and visible, containing within itself 
all the living creatures which are by nature akin to 
itself. 

Are we right, then, in describing the Heaven as 
one, or would it be more correct to speak of heavens 
as many or infinite! in number? One it must be 
termed, if it is to be framed after its Pattern. For 
that which embraces all intelligible Living Creatures 
could never be second, with another beside it; for 
if so, there must needs exist yet another Living 
Creature, which should embrace them both, and of 
which they two would each be a part ; in which case 
this Universe could no longer be rightly described as 
modelled on these two, but rather on that third 
Creature which contains. them both. Wherefore, in 
order that this Creature might resemble the all- 
perfect Living Creature in respect of its uniqueness, 
for this reason its Maker made neither two Universes 
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nor an infinite number, but there is and will continue 
to be this one generated Heaven, unique of its kind. 

Now that which has come into existence must needs 
be of bodily form, visible and tangible ; yet without 
fire nothing could ever become visible, nor tangible 
without some solidity, nor solid without earth. 
Hence, in beginning to construct the body of the All, 
God was making it of fire and earth. But it is not 
possible that two things alone should be conjoined 
without a third; for there must needs be some inter- 
mediary bond to connect the two. And the fairest of 
bonds is that which most perfectly unites into one 
both itself and the things which it binds together; 
and to effect this in the fairest manner is the natural 
property of proportion. For whenever the middle 
term of any three numbers, cubic or square,” is such 
that as the first term is to it, so is it to the last term, 
—and again, conversely, as the last term is to the 
middle, so is the middle to the first,—then the middle 
term becomes in turn the first and the last, while the 
first and last become in turn middle terms, and the 
necessary consequence will be that all the terms are 
interchangeable, and being interchangeable they all 
form a unity. Now if the body of the All had had 
to come into existence as a plane surface, having no 
depth, one middle term would have sufficed to bind 
together both itself and its fellow-terms ; but now it 
is otherwise : for it behoved it to be solid of shape, 
and what brings solids into unison is never one middle 
term alone but always two.* Thus it was that in the 
midst between fire and earth God set water and air, 
and having bestowed upon them so far as possible 
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a like ratio one towards another—air being to water 
as fire to air, and water being to earth as air to water, 
—he joined together and constructed a Heaven 
visible and tangible. For these reasons and out of 
these materials, such in kind and four in number, the 
body of the Cosmos was harmonized by proportion 
and brought into existence. These conditions secured 
for it Amity, so that being united in identity with 
itself it became indissoluble by any agent other than 
Him who had bound it together. 

Now of the four elements the construction of the 
Cosmos had taken up the whole of every one. For its 
Constructor had constructed it of all the fire and 
water and air and earth that existed, leaving over, 
outside it, no single particle or potency of any one of 
these elements. And these were his intentions: 
first, that it might be, so far as possible, a Living 
Creature,. perfect and whole, with all its parts 
perfect; and next, that it might be One, inasmuch 
as there was nothing left over out of which another 
like Creature might. come into existence; and 
further, that it might be secure from age and ail- 
ment, since He perceived that when heat and cold, 
and all things which have violent potencies, surround 
a composite body from without and collide with it 
they dissolve if unduly and make it to waste away 
by bringing upon it ailments and age. Where- 
fore, because of this reasoning, He fashioned it to 
be One single Whole, compounded of all wholes, 
perfect and ageless and unailing. And he bestowed 
on it the shape which was befitting and akin. Now 
for that Living Creature which is designed to em- 
brace within itself all living creatures the fitting 
shape will be that which comprises within itself all 
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the shapes there are; wherefore He wrought it 
into a round, in the shape of a sphere, equidistant 
in all directions from the centre to the extremities, 
which of all shapes is the most perfect and the most 
self-similar, since He deemed that the similar is 
infinitely fairer than the dissimilar. And on the 
outside round about, it was all made smooth with 
great exactness, and that for many reasons. For of 
eyes it had no need, since outside of it there was 
nothing visible left over; nor yet of hearing, since 
neither was there anything audible; nor was there 
any air surrounding it which called for respiration ; 
nor, again, did it need any organ whereby it might 
receive the food that entered and evacuate what 
remained undigested. For nothing went out from 
it or came into it from any side, since nothing existed; 
for it was so designed as to supply its own wastage as 
food for itself, and to experience by its own agency 
and within itself all actions and passions, since He 
that had constructed it deemed that it would be 
better if it were self-sufficing -ather than in need of 
other things. Hands, too, He thought He ought not 
to attach unto it uselessly, seeing they were not re- 
quired either for grasping or for repelling anyone ; 
nor yet feet, nor any instruments of locomotion what- 
soever. For movement He assigned unto it that 
which is proper to its body, namely, that one of the 
seven motions 1 which specially belongs to reason and 
intelligence ; wherefore He spun it round uniformly 
in the same spot and within itself and made it move 
revolving in a circle; and all the other six motions 
He took away and fashioned it free from their aberra- 
tions. And seeing that for this revolving motion it 
had no need of feet, He begat it legless and footless. 
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Such, then, was the sum of the reasoning of the 
ever-existing God concerning the god which was one 
day to be existent, whereby He made it smooth and 
even and equal on all sides from the centre, a whole 
and perfect body compounded of perfect bodies. 
And in the midst thereof He set Soul, which He 
stretched throughout the whole of it, and therewith 
He enveloped also the exterior of its body ; and as a 
Circle revolving in a circle He stablished one sole and 
solitary Heaven, able of itself because of its excellence 
to company with itself and needing none other beside, 
sufficing unto itself as acquaintance and friend. And 
because of all this He generated it to be a blessed 
God. 

Now as regards the Soul, although we are essaying 
to describe it after the body, God did not likewise 
plan it to be younger than the body 1; for, when 
uniting them, He would not have permitted the elder 
to be ruled by the younger ; but as for us men, even 
as we ourselves partake largely of the accidental and 
casual, so also do our words. God, however, con- 
structed Soul to be older than Body and prior in birth 
and excellence, since she was to be the mistress and 
ruler and it the ruled; and He made her of the 
materials and in the fashion which I shall now 
describe. | 

Midway between the Being which is indivisible and 
remains always the same and the Being which is 
transient and divisible in bodies, He blended a third 
form of Being compounded out of the twain, that 
is to say, out of the Same and the Other; and in 
like manner He compounded it midway between that 
one of them which is indivisible and that one which 
is divisible in bodies. And He took the three of 
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them, and blent them all together into one form, by 
forcing the Other into union with the Same, in spite 
of its being naturally difficult to mix. And when 
with the aid of Being He had mixed them, and had 
made of them one out of three, straightway He 
began to distribute the whole thereof into so many 
portions as was meet; and each portion was a 
mixture of the Same, of the Other, and of Being.! 
And He began making the division thus : 

First He took one portion from the whole 3 

then He took a portion double of this ; 

then a third portion, half as much again as the 

second portion, that is, three times as much 
as the first ; 

the fourth portion He took was twice as much as 

the second ; 

the fifth three times as much as the third ; 

the sixth eight times as much as the first ; and 

the seventh twenty-seven times as much as the 

first.” 
After that He went on to fill up the intervals in the 
series of the powers of 2 and the intervals in the 
series of powers of 3 in the following manner? : 

He cut off yet further portions from the original 
mixture, and set them in between the portions above 
rehearsed, so as to place two Means in each interval, 
—one a Mean which exceeded its Extremes and was 
by them exceeded by the same proportional part or 
fraction of each of the Extremes respectively 4; the 


The left-hand branch contains the ‘“ double intervals,” i.e. 
the powers of 2; the right-hand one the “‘ triple intervals,” 
i.e. the powers of 3. 

` Int. “the double intervals and the triple intervals.” 
See the preceding note. 

t The “harmonic Mean.” 
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other a Mean which exceeded one Extreme by the 
same number or integer as it was exceeded by its 
other Extreme.! 

And whereas the insertion of these links formed 
fresh intervals in the former intervals, that is to say, 
intervals of 3:2 and 4:3 and 9:8, He went on to fill 
up the 4:3 intervals with 9:8 intervals. This still 
left over in each case a fraction, which is represented 
by the terms of the numerical ratio 256 : 243.? 


intervals of 9:8. There is room for two 9:8 intervals in 

every 4:3 interval; but there is also an odd fraction left 

over, which turns out to be an interval of 256 : 243. For 

example, between the terms 1 and 1} in the first series, which 

is an interval of 4: 3, he inserts the'terms $, 4, thus: 
1.2.34. 4. 

The interval between the first and second and between the 
second and third is 9:8; between the last two 256: 243. 
This occurs every time there is an interval of 4: 3. 

By thus filling up the intervals in the ““ double interval ” 
series, we get a fresh series containing twenty-two terms, and 
therefore twenty-one intervals. These intervals come in the 
following succession : 

9:8, 9:8, 256:243, 9:8, 9:8, 9:8, 256: 243, the 
whole three times over. 

Timaeus does not say how the intervals in the series of the 
“ triple intervals ” are to be filled up ;_ but it can now be seen 
that the “ double interval ” series and the “ triple interval ” 
series are in reality but one series. For even when we have 
inserted no more than the harmonic and arithmetical Means 
(as shown above, note 1), out of all the terms in the “ triple ” 
series, so far as it covers the ground of the “ double ” series, 
only one is not also to be found in the “ double ” series, viz. 
2; and even this makes its appearance in the “ double 
series at the next step, when we fill up the 4: 3 intervals with 
9; 8 intervals. 

Hence, when we come to the end of the “ double interval ” 
series, with its harmonic and arithmetical Means inserted, 
and with the 9:8 intervals also inserted—that is, when we 
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And thus the mixture, from which He had been 
cutting these portions off, was now all spent. 

Next, He split all this that He had put together into 
two parts lengthwise ; and then He laid the twain 
one against the other, the middle of one to the middle 


of the other, like a great cross +. ; and bent either of 


them into a circle, and joined them, each to itself 
and also to the other, at a point opposite to where 
they had first been laid together. And He com- 
passed them about with the motion that revolves 
in the same spot continually, and He made the one 
circle outer and the other inner. And the outer 
motion He ordained to be the Motion of the Same, 
and the inner motion the Motion of the Other. 
And He made the Motion of the Same to be 
toward the right along the side, and the Motion 
of the Other to be toward the left along the 
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The octave-terms are naturally 1, 2, 4, 8, 16. 

1 The accompanying figure indicates how 
the two strips were applied to each other. 
The place where they were originally laid 
together across each other is, in the diagram, 
on the further side, and is marked by a dot; 
the place where the two ends of each band 
are joined together, and where the two bands 
are themselves again joined together is, in 
the diagram, on the near side, and is indicated — 
by a line on the outer band. ‘The second place of meeting 1s, 
as the dotted line indicates, immediately opposite to the first. 

The outer band, as Timaeus goes on to say, is the Revolu- 
tion of the Same, and the inner the Revolution of the Other. 
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diagonalt; and He gave the sovranty to the Revolu- 
tion of the Same and of the Uniform. For this alone 
He suffered to remain uncloven, whereas He split 
the inner Revolution in six places into seven unequal 
circles, according to each of the intervals of the 
double and triple intervals,? three double and three 
triple.2 These two circles then He appointed to go 
in contrary directions ; and of the seven circles into 
which He split the inner circle, He appointed three 
to revolve at an equal speed, the other four’ to go 
at speeds equal neither with each other nor with the 
speed of the aforesaid three, yet moving at speeds 
the ratios of which one to another are those of 
natural integers. 

And when the construction of the Soul had all been 
completed to the satisfaction of its Constructor, then 
He fabricated within it all the Corporeal, and uniting 
them centre to centre He made them fit together. 
And the Soul, being woven throughout the Heaven 
every way from the centre to the extremity, and 
enveloping it in a circle from without, and herself 
revolving within herself, began a divine beginning 
of unceasing and intelligent life lasting throughout 
all time. And whereas the body of the Heaven is 
visible, the Soul is herself invisible but partakes in 
reasoning and in harmony, having come into exist- 
ence by the agency of the best of things intelligible 
and ever-existing as the best of things generated. 
Inasmuch, then, as she is a compound, blended of 
the natures of the Same and the.Other and Being, 
these three portions, and is proportionately divided 


3 Viz. 2, 4,8 double; 3, 9, 27 triple. 
t The three are Sun, Venus, Mercury; the four Moon, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
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and bound together, and revolves back upon herself, 
whenever she touches anything which has its sub- 
stance dispersed or anything which has its substance 
undivided she is moved throughout her whole being 
and announces what the object is identical with and 
from what it is different, and in what relation, where 
and how and when, it comes about that each thing 
exists and is acted upon by others both in the sphere 
of the Becoming and in that of the ever-uniform. 
And her announcement, being identically true con- 
cerning both the Other and the Same, is borne 
through the self-moved without speech or sound ; 
and whenever it is concerned with the sensible, and 
the circle of the Other moving in straight course 
proclaims it to the whole of its Soul, opinions and 
beliefs arise which are firm and true; and again, 
when it is concerned with the rational, and the circle 
of the Same, spinning truly, declares the facts, reason 
and knowledge of necessity result. But should any- 
one assert that the substance in which these two 
states arise is something other than Soul, his assertion 
will be anything rather than the truth. 

And when the Father that engendered it perceived 
it in motion and alive, a thing of joy to the eternal 
gods, He too rejoiced!; and being well-pleased He 
designed to make it resemble its Model still more 
closely. Accordingly, seeing that that Model is an 
eternal Living Creature, He set about making this 
Universe, so far as He could, of a like kind. But 
inasmuch as the nature of the Living Creature was 
eternal, this quality it was impossible to attach in 
its entirety to what is generated; wherefore He 


1 Note the play on dyadua (“ thing of joy ” or “ statue ”) 
and iydo0n (“‘ rejoiced ”). 
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planned to make a movable image of Eternity, 
and, as He set in order the Heaven, of that Eternity 
which abides in unity He made an eternal image, 
moving according to number, even that which we 
have named Time. For simultaneously with the 
construction of the Heaven He contrived the pro- 
duction of days and nights and months and years, 
which existed not before the Heaven came into 
being. And these are all portions of Time; even 
as “ Was ” and “ Shall be” are generated forms 
of Time, although we apply them wrongly, without 
noticing, to Eternal Being. For we say that it 
“is”? or “was” or “will be,” whereas, in truth 
of speech, “is” alone is the appropriate term ; 
“was”? and “will be,’ on the other hand, are 
terms properly applicable to the Becoming which 
proceeds in Time, since both of these are motions ; 
but it belongs not to that which is ever changeless 
in its uniformity to become either older or younger 
through time, nor ever to have become so, nor to 
be so now, nor to be about to be so hereafter, nor 
in general to be subject to any of the conditions 
which Becoming has attached to the things which 
move in the world of Sense, these being generated 
forms of Time, which imitates Eternity and circles 
round according to number. And besides these we 
make use of the following expressions,—that what is 
become is become, and what is becoming ts becoming, 
and what is about to become is about to become, and 
what is non-existent ts non-existent; but none of 
these expressions is accurate.! But the present is 
not, perhaps, a fitting occasion for an exact discussion 
of these matters. 

Time, then, came into existence along with the 
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Heaven, to the end that having been generated to- 
gether they might also be dissolved together, if ever 
a dissolution of them should take place ; and it was 
made after the pattern of the Eternal Nature, to the 
end that it might be as like thereto as possible ; for 
whereas the pattern is existent through all eternity, 
the copy, on the other hand, is through all time, 
continually having existed, existing, and being about 
to exist. Wherefore, as a consequence of this reason- 
ing and design on the part of God, with a view to the 
generation of Time, the sun and moon and five other 
stars, which bear the appellation of “ planets,” came 
into existence for the determining and preserving 
of the numbers of Time. And when God had made 
the bodies of each of them He placed them in the 
orbits along which the revolution of the Other was 
moving, seven orbits for the seven bodies.1 The 
Moon He placed in the first circle around the Earth, 
the Sun in the second above the Earth; and the 
Morning Star ? and the Star called Sacred to Hermes 
He placed in those circles which move in an orbit 
equal to the Sun in velocity, but endowed with a 
power ë contrary thereto ; whence it is that the Sun 
and the Star of Hermes and the Morning Star 
regularly overtake and are overtaken by one another. 
As to the rest of the stars, were one to describe in 
detail the positions in which He set them, and all the 
reasons therefor, the description, though but sub- 
sidiary, would prove a heavier task than the main 
argument which it subserves. Later on, perhaps, at 
our leisure these points may receive the attention 
they merit. 

So when each of the bodies whose co-operation was 
required for the making of Time had arrived in its 
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proper orbit ; and when they had been generated as 
living creatures, having their bodies bound with living 
bonds, and had learnt their appointed duties; then 
they kept revolving around the circuit of the Other, 
which is transverse and passes through the circuit of 
the Same and is dominated thereby; and part of 
them moved in a greater, part in a smaller circle, 
those in the smaller moving more quickly and those 
in the greater more slowly. And because of the 
motion of the Same, the stars which revolved most 
quickly appeared to be overtaken by those which 
moved most slowly, although in truth they overtook 
them ; for, because of their simultaneous progress 
in two opposite directions,! the motion of the Same, 
which is the swiftest of all motions, twisted all their 
circles into spirals and thus caused the body which 
moves away from it most slowly to appear the 
nearest.2. And in order that there might be a clear 
measure of the relative speeds, slow and quick, with 
which they travelled round their eight orbits, in that 
circle which is second from the earth God kindled a 
light which now we call the Sun, to the end that it 
might shine, so far as possible, throughout the whole 
Heaven, and that all the living creatures entitled 
thereto might participate in number, learning it 
from the revolution of the Same and Similar. In this 
wise and for these reasons were generated Night and 
Day, which are the revolution of the one and most 
intelligent circuit ; and Month, every time that the 
Moon having completed her own orbit overtakes the 
Sun; and Year, as often as the Sun has completed 
his own orbit. Of the other stars the revolutions 


2 i.e. Saturn appears to be nearest to the sphere of the 
fixed stars in point of velocity. Cf. Laws 822 a ff. 
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have not been discovered by men (save for a few out 
of the many); wherefore they have no names for 
them, nor do they compute and compare their rela- 
tive measurements, so that they are not aware, as a 
rule, that the “‘ wanderings ” 1 of these bodies, which 
are hard to calculate and of wondrous complexity, 
constitute Time. Nevertheless, it is still quite 
possible to perceive that the complete number of 
Time fulfils the Complete Year? when all the eight 
circuits, with their relative speeds, finish together 
and come to a head, when measured by the revolution 
of the Same and Similarly-moving. In this wise and 
for these reasons were generated all those stars which 
turn themselves about as they travel through Heaven, 
to the end that this Universe might be as similar 
as possible to the perfect and intelligible Living 
Creature in respect of its imitation of the Eternal 
Nature thereof. 

Now in all other respects this World had already, 
with the birth of Time, been wrought in the similitude 
of that whereunto it was being likened, but inasmuch 
as it did not as yet contain generated within it the 
whole range of living creatures, therein it was still 
dissimilar. So this part of the work which was still 
undone He completed by moulding it after the nature 
of the Model. According, then, as Reason perceives 
Forms existing in the Absolute Living Creature, such 
and so many as exist therein did He deem that this 
World also should possess. And these Forms are 
four,—one the heavenly kind of gods $; another the 
winged kind which traverses the air; thirdly, the 
class which inhabits the waters ; and fourthly, that 


3 <.¢. the stars. 
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which goes on foot on dry land. The form of the 
divine class t He wrought for the most part out of fire, 
that this kind might be as bright as possible to behold 
and as fair; and likening it to the All He made it 
truly spherical ; and He placed it in the intelligence? 
of the Supreme to follow therewith, distributing it 
round about over all the Heaven, to be unto it a 
veritable adornment ë cunningly traced over the 
whole. And each member of this class He endowed 
with two motions, whereof the one is uniform 
motion in the same spot, whereby it conceives always 
identical thoughts about the same objects, and the 
other is a forward motion due to its being dominated 
by the revolution of the Same and Similar; but in 
respect of the other five motions ë they are at rest 
and move not, so that each of them may attain the 
greatest possible perfection. From this cause, then, 
came into existence all those unwandering stars 
which are living creatures, divine and eternal and 
abide for ever revolving uniformly in the same spot ; 
and those which keep swerving and wandering have 
been generated in the fashion previously described. 
And Earth, our nurse, which is globed around ê the 
pole that stretches through all, He framed to be the 
wardress and fashioner of night and day, she being 
the first and eldest of all the gods which have come 
into existence within the Heaven. But the choric 
dances of these same stars and their crossings one of 


© The word efA\ecOat (or Mecha) is taken by some to 
imply “‘ oscillation ” or “ rotation ” (cf. Aristot. De caelo ii. 
293 b 30); but it seems best to suppose that Plato is here 
regarding the Earth as stationary. Her potential motion 
(we may assume) is equal and opposite to that of the Universe, 
of which she is the centre, and by thus neutralizing it she 

remains at rest. 
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another, and the relative reversals and progressions 
of their orbits, and which of the gods meet in their 
conjunctions, and how many are in opposition, and 
behind which and at what times they severally pass 
before one another and are hidden from our view, 
and again re-appearing send upon men unable to cal- 
culate alarming portents of the things which shall 
come to pass hereafter,—to describe all this without 
an inspection of models! of these movements would 
be labourin vain. Wherefore, let this account suffice 
us, and let our discourse concerning the nature of 
the visible and generated gods have an end. 

Concerning the other divinities, to discover and 
declare their origin is too great a task for us, and we 
must trust to those who have declared it aforetime, 
they being, as they affirmed, descendants of gods 
and knowing well, no doubt, their own forefathers.? 
It is, as I say, impossible to disbelieve the children 
of gods, even though their statements lack either 
probable or necessary demonstration ; and inasmuch 
as they profess to speak of family matters, we must 
follow custom and believe them. Therefore let the 
generation of these gods be stated by us, following 
their account, in this wise: Of Gê and Uranus were 
born the children Oceanus and Tethys ; and of these, 
Phorkys, Cronos, Rhea, and all that go with them ; 
and of Cronos and Rhea were born Zeus and Hera and 
all those who are, as we know, called their brethren ; 
and of these again, other descendants. 

Now when all the gods, both those who revolve 
manifestly 3 and those who manifest themselves so 


2 This is, obviously, ironical; cf. Cratyl.402 B, Phileb. 66 c. 

3 4.6. the Stars ; the others are the deities of popular belief 
(such as Homer depicts). 
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far as they choose, had come to birth, He that 
generated this All addressed them thus : 

‘ Gods of gods,! those works whereof I am framer 
and father are indissoluble save by my will. For 
though all that is bound may be dissolved, yet to 
will to dissolve that which is fairly joined together 
and in good case were the deed of a wicked one. 
Wherefore ye also, seeing that ye were generated, 
are not wholly immortal or indissoluble, yet in no 
wise shall ye be dissolved nor incur the doom of 
death, seeing that in my will ye possess a bond 
greater and more sovereign than the bonds where- 
with, at your birth, ye were bound together. Now, 
therefore, what I manifest and declare unto you do 
ye learn. Three mortal kinds? still remain un- 
generated ; but if these come not into being the 
Heaven will be imperfect; for it will not contain 
within itself the whole sum of the kinds of living 
creatures, yet contain them it must if it is to be fully 
perfect. But if by my doing these creatures came 
into existence and partook of life, they would be 
made equal unto gods; in order, therefore, that 
they may be mortal and that this World-all may be 
truly All, do ye turn yourselves, as Nature directs, 
to the work of fashioning these living creatures, 
imitating the power showed by me in my generating 
of you. Now so much of them as it is proper to 
designate ‘immortal,’ the part we call divine which 
rules supreme in those who are fain to follow Justice 
always and yourselves, that part I will deliver unto 
you when I have sown it and given it origin. For 
the rest, do ye weave together tbe mortal with the 
immortal, and thereby fashion and generate living 


3 Viz. the inhabitants of air, of water, and of earth. 
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creatures, and give them food that they may grow, 
and when they waste away receive them to your- 
selves again.” 

Thus He spake, and once more into the former 
bowl, wherein He had blended and mixed the Soul 
of the Universe, He poured the residue of the previous 
material, mixing it in somewhat the same manner, 
yet no longer with a uniform and invariable purity, 
but second and third in degree of purity. And when 
He had compounded the whole He divided it into 
souls- equal in number to the stars, and each several 
soul He assigned to one star, and setting them each 
as it were in a chariot 1 He showed them the nature 
of the Universe, and declared unto them the laws 
of destiny,—namely, how that the first birth should 
be one and the same ordained for all, in order that 
none might be slighted by Him; and how it was 
needful that they, when sown each into his own 
proper organ of time,? should grow into the most 
god-fearing of living creatures; and that, since 
human nature is two-fold, the superior sex is that 
which hereafter should be designated “ man.” And 
when, by virtue of Necessity, they should be im- 
planted in bodies, and their bodies are subject to 
influx and efflux, these results would necessarily 
follow,—firstly, sensation that is innate and common 
to all proceeding from violent affections ; secondly, 
desire mingled with pleasure and pain ; and besides 
these, fear and anger and all such emotions as are 
naturally allied thereto, and all such as are of a 
different and opposite character. And if they shall 
master these they will live justly, but if they are 
mastered, unjustly. And he that has lived his 
appointed time well shall return again to his abode 
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in his native star, and shall gain a life that is blessed 
and congenial; but whoso has failed therein shall 
be changed into woman's nature at the second 
birth; 1 and if, in that shape, he still refraineth not 
from wickedness he shall be changed every time, 
according to the nature of his wickedness, into some 
bestial form after the similitude of his own nature; 
nor in his changings shall he cease from woes until 
he yields himself to the revolution of the Same and 
Similar that is within him, and dominating by force 
of reason that burdensome mass which afterwards 
adhered to him of fire and water and earth and air, 
a mass tumultuous and irrational, returns again to the 
semblance of his first and best state. 

When He had fully declared unto them all these 
ordinances, to the end that He might be blameless 
in respect of the future wickedness of any one of 
them, He proceeded to sow them, some in the Earth, 
some in the Moon, others in the rest of the organs 
of Time. Following upon this sowing, He delivered 
over to the young gods the task of moulding mortal 
bodies, and of framing and controlling all the rest of 
the human soul which it was still necessary to add, 
together with all that belonged thereto, and of 
governing this mortal creature in the fairest and best 
way possible, to the utmost of their power, except 
in so far as it might itself become the cause of its 
own evils. 

So He, then, having given all these commands, was 
abiding in His own proper and wonted state. And 
as He thus abode, His children gave heed to their 
Father's command and obeyed it. They took the 
immortal principle of the mortal living creature, and 
imitating their own Maker, they borrowed from the 
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Cosmos portions of fire and earth and water and air, 
as if meaning to pay them back, and the portions so 
taken they cemented together ; but it was not with 
those indissoluble bonds wherewith they themselves 
were joined that they fastened together the portions 
but with numerous pegs, invisible for smallness ; and 
thus they constructed out of them all each several 
body, and within bodies subject to inflow and outflow 
they bound the revolutions of the immortal Soul. 
The souls, then, being thus bound within a mighty 
river neither mastered it nor were mastered, but with 
violence they rolled along and were rolled along 
themselves, so that the whole of the living creature 
was moved, but in such a random way that its pro- 
gress was disorderly and irrational, since it partook 
of all the six motions!: for it progressed forwards 
and backwards, and again to right and to left, and 
upwards and downwards, wandering every way in all 
the six directions. For while the flood which foamed 
in and streamed out, as it supplied the food, was 
immense, still greater was the tumult produced 
within each creature as a result of the colliding 
bodies, when the body of a creature happened to 
meet and collide with alien fire from without, or with 
a solid lump of earth or liquid glidings of waters, or 
when it was overtaken by a tempest of winds driven 
by air, and when the motions due to all these causes 
rushing through the body impinged upon the Soul. 
And for these reasons all such motions were then 
termed ‘“ Sensations,” ? and are still so termed to-day. 
Moreover, since at that time they were causing, for 
the moment, constant and widespread motion, joining 
with the perpetually flowing stream in moving and 
violently shaking the revolutions of the Soul, they 
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totally blocked the course of the Same by flowing 
contrary thereto, and hindered it thereby in its ruling 
and its going; while, on the other hand, they so 
shook up the course of the Other that in the three 
several intervals of the double and the triple,* and in 
the mean terms and binding links of the 3, $, and 3,— 
these being not wholly dissoluble save by Him who 
had bound them together,—they produced all 
manner of twistings, and caused in their circles 
fractures and disruptions of every possible kind, with 
the result that, as they barely held together one 
with another, they moved indeed but moved irra- 
tionally, being at one time reversed, at another 
oblique, and again upside down. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a man is in an upside down position, 
with his head resting on the earth and his feet touch- 
ing something above, then, in this position of the man 
relative to that of the onlookers, his right will appear 
left to them, and his left right, and so will theirs to 
him. This, and such like, are just what the revolu- 
tions of the Soul experience with intensity; and 
every time they happen upon any external object, 
whether it be of the class of the Same or of the Other,? 
they proclaim it to be the same as something or other 
than something contrary to the truth, and thereby 
prove themselves false and foolish, and devoid, at 
such times, of any revolution that rules and guides. 
And whenever external sensations in their movement 
collide with these revolutions and sweep along with 
them also the whole vessel of the Soul, then the 
revolutions, though actually mastered, appear to 
have the mastery. Hence it comes about that, be- 
cause of all these affections, now as in the beginning, 
so often as the Soul is bound within a mortal body it 
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becomes at the first irrational.4_ But as soon as the 
stream of increase and nutriment enters in less 
volume, and the revolutions calm down and pursue 
their own path, becoming more stable as time pro- 
ceeds, then at length, as the several circles move 
each according to its natural track, their revolutions 
are straightened out and they announce the Same 
and the Other aright, and thereby they render their 
possessor intelligent. And if so be that this state of 
his soul be reinforced by right educational training, 
the man becomes wholly sound and faultless, having 
escaped the worst of maladies 2; but if he has been 
wholly negligent therein, after passing a lame exist- 
ence in life he returns again unperfected and un- 
reasoning to Hades. These results, however, come 
about at a later time.’ Regarding the subjects now 
before us, we must give a more exact exposition ; 
and also regarding the subjects anterior to these, 
namely, the generation of bodies in their several parts, 
and the causes and divine counsels whereby the Soul 
has come into existence, we must hold fast to the most 
probable * account, and proceed accordingly, in the 
exposition now to be given. 

The divine revolutions, which are two, they bound 
within a sphere-shaped body, in imitation of the 
spherical form 5 of the All, which body we now call the 
“head,” it being the most divine part and reigning 
over all the parts within us. To it the gods delivered 
over the whole of the body they had assembled to be 
its servant, having formed the notion thatitshould par- 
take in all the motions which were to be. In order, 
then, that it should not go rolling upon the earth, which 
has all manner of heights and hollows, and be at a 
loss how to climb over the one and climb out of the 
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other, they bestowed upon it the body as a vehicle 
and means of transport. And for this reason the body 
acquired length, and, by God’s contriving, shot forth 
four limbs, extensible and flexible, to serve as instru- 
ments of transport, so that grasping with these and 
supported thereon it was enabled to travel through 
all places, bearing aloft the chamber of our most 
divine and holy part. In this wise and for these 
reasons were legs and hands attached to all men ; and 
inasmuch as they demand the forepart superior to 
the hinder part in honour and dignity, the Gods gave 
us the most part of our going in this direction. Thus 
it was necessary that man should have the forepart 
of his body distinct and dissimilar. Wherefore, deal- 
ing first with the vessel of the head, they set the face 
in the front thereof and bound within it organs for 
all the forethought of the Soul; and they ordained 
that this, which is the natural front, should be the 
leading part. And of the organs they constructed 
first light-bearing eyes, and these they fixed in the 
face for the reason following. They contrived that 
all such fire as had the property not of burning but 
of giving a mild light should form a body akin to the 
light of every day.! For they caused the pure fire 
within us, which is akin to that of day, to flow through 
the eyes in a smooth and dense stream; and they 
compressed the whole substance, and especially the 
centre, of the eyes, so that they occluded all other 
fire that was coarser and allowed only this pure kind 
of fire to filter through. So whenever the stream of 
vision is surrounded by mid-day light, it flows out 
like unto like,? and coalescing therewith it forms one 


stream coming from the object of vision (ef. the view of 
Empedocles). 
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kindred substance along the path of the eyes’ vision, 
wheresoever the fire which streams from within 
collides with an obstructing object without. And 
this substance, having all become similar in its pro- 
perties because of its similar nature, distributes the 
motions of every object it touches, or whereby it is 
touched, throughout all the body even unto the Soul, 
and brings about that sensation which we now term 
“ seeing.” But when the kindred fire vanishes into 
night, the inner fire is cut off; for when it issues 
forth into what is dissimilar it. becomes altered in 
itself and is quenched, seeing that it is no longer of 
like nature with the adjoining air, since that air is 
devoid of fire. Wherefore it leaves off seeing, and 
becomes also an inducement to sleep. For the eyelids 
—whose structure the Gods devised as a safeguard for 
the vision,—when they are shut close, curb the power 
of the inner fire ; which power dissipates and allays 
the inward motions, and upon their allaying quiet 
ensues; and when this quiet has become intense 
there falls upon us a sleep that is well-nigh dreamless; 
but when some greater motions are still left behind, 
according to their nature and the positions they 
occupy such and so great are the images they produce, 
which images are copied within and are remembered 
by the sleepers when they awake out of the dream. 
And it is no longer difficult to perceive the truth 
about the formation of images in mirrors and in bright 
and smooth surfaces of every kind. It is from the 
combination with each other of the inner and the 
outer fires, every time that they unite on the smooth 
surface and: are variously deflected, that all such 
reflections necessarily result, owing to the fire of the 
reflected face coalescing with the fire of the vision 
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on the smooth and bright surface.! And left appears 
as right, because contact takes place between 
opposite portions of the visual stream and opposite 
portions of the object, contrary to the regular mode 
of collision. Contrariwise, right appears as right 
and left as left whenever the fire changes sides on 
coalescing with the object wherewith it coalesces ; 
and this occurs whenever the smooth surface of the 
mirrors, being elevated on this side and on that,® 
repels the right portion of the visual stream to the 
left and the left to the right. And when this same 
mirror is turned lengthwise to the face it makes the 
whole face appear upside down, since it repels the 
bottom of the ray to the top, and conversely the top 
to the bottom. 

Now all these are among the auxiliary Causes ® 
which God employs as his ministers in perfecting, so 
far as possible, the Form of the Most Good ; but by 
the most of men‘ they are supposed to be not 
auxiliary but primary causes of all things—cooling 
and heating, solidifying and dissolving, and producing 
all such effects. Yet they are incapable of possessing 
reason and thought for any purpose. For, as we 
must affirm, the one and only existing thing which 
has the property of acquiring thought is Soul; and 
Soul is invisible, whereas fire and water and earth and 
air are all visible bodies; and the lover of thought 
and knowledge must needs pursue first the causes 
which belong to the Intelligent Nature, and put 
second all such as are of the class of things which 
are moved by others, and themselves, in turn, 
move others because they cannot help it. And we 


* ¢.g. Anaxagoras and the Atomists, 
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also must act likewise. We must declare both kinds | 
of Causes, but keep distinct those which, with 
the aid of thought, are artificers of things fair and 
good, and all those which are devoid of intelligence 
and produce always accidental and irregular effects. 
Now regarding the auxiliary causes which have 
helped the eyes to acquire the power which they now 
possess, let this statement suffice. Next we must 
declare the most important benefit effected by them, 
for the sake of which God bestowed them upon us. 
Vision, in my view, is the cause of the greatest benefit 
to us, inasmuch as none of the accounts now given 
concerning the Universe would ever have been given 
if men had not seen the stars or the sun or the 
heaven. But as it is, the vision of day and night and 
of months and circling years has created the art of 
number and has given us not only the notion of 
Time! but also means of research into the nature 
of the Universe. From these we have procured 
Philosophy in all its range, than which no greater 
boon ever has come or will come, by divine bestowal, 
unto the race of mortals.? This I affirm to be the 
greatest good of eyesight. As for all the lesser goods, 
why should we celebrate them? He that is no 
philosopher when deprived of the sight thereof may 
utter vain lamentations ! But the cause and purpose 
of that best good, as we must maintain, is this,—that 
God devised and bestowed upon us vision to the end 
that we might behold the revolutions of Reason in the 
Heaven and use them for the revolvings of the reason- 
ing that is within us, these being akin to those, the 
perturbable to the imperturbable ; and that, through 
learning and sharing in calculations which are correct 
by their nature, by imitation of the absolutely un- 
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varying revolutions of the God we might stabilize the 
variable revolutions within ourselves. 

Concerning sound also and hearing, once more we 
make the same declaration, that they were bestowed 
by the Gods with the same object and for the same 
reasons ; for it was for these same purposes that 
speech was ordained, and it makes the greatest con- 
tribution thereto; music too, in so far as it uses 
audible sound, was bestowed for the sake of harmony.? 
And harmony, which has motions akin to the revolu- 
tions of the Soul within us, was given by the Muses 
to him who makes intelligent use of the Muses, not 
as an aid to irrational pleasure, as is now supposed, 
but as an auxiliary to the inner revolution of the Soul, 
when it has lost its harmony, to assist in restoring it 
to order and concord with itself. And because of the 
unmodulated condition, deficient in grace, which 
exists in most of us, Rhythm also was bestowed upon 
us to be our helper by the, same deities and for the 
same ends. 

The foregoing part of our discourse, save for a small 
portion, has been an exposition’ of the operations of 
Reason ; but we must also furnish an account of what 
comes into existence through Necessity.2. For, in 
truth, this Cosmos in its origin was generated as a 
compound, from the combination of Necessity and 
Reason. And inasmuch as Reason was controlling 
Necessity by persuading her to conduct to the best 
end the most part of the things coming into existence, 
thus and thereby it came about, through Necessity 
yielding to intelligent persuasion, that this Universe 
of ours was being in this wise constructed at the 


2 4.6. the sphere of mechanical causation, physical and 
physiological processes and results. 
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beginning. Wherefore if one is to declare how it 
actually came into being on this wise, he must 
include also the form of the Errant Cause, in the way 
that it really acts. To this point, therefore, we must 
return, and taking once again a fresh starting-point 
suitable to the matter we must make a fresh start in 
dealing therewith, just as we did with our previous 
subjects. We must gain a view of the real nature of 
fire and water, air and earth, as it was before the 
birth of Heaven, and the properties they had before 
that time ; for at present no one has as yet declared 
their generation, but we assume that men know what 
fire is, and each of these things, and we call them 
principles and presume that they are elements! of the 
Universe, although in truth they do not so much as 
deserve to be likened with any likelihood, by the man 
who has even a grain of sense, to the class of syllables. 
For the present, however, let our procedure be as 
follows. We shall not now expound the principle of 
all things—or their principles, or whatever term we 
use concerning them ; and that solely for this reason, 
that it is difficult for us to explain our views while 
keeping to our present method of exposition.? You, 
therefore, ought not to suppose that I should expound 
them, while as for me—lI should never be able to 
convince myself that I should be right in attempting 
to undertake so great a task. Strictly adhering, then, 
to what we previously affirmed, the import of the 
“likely ” account, I will essay (as I did before) to 
give as “ likely ” an exposition as any other (nay, 
more so), regarding both particular things and the 
totality of things from the very beginning. And as 
before,’ so now, at the commencement of our account, 
we must call upon God the Saviour to bring us safe 
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through a novel and unwonted exposition to a con- 
clusion based on likelihood, and thus begin our 
account once more. 

We must, however, in beginning our fresh account 
of the Universe make more distinctions than we did 
before; for whereas then we distinguished two 
Forms,! we must now declare another third kind. 
For our former exposition those two were sufficient, 
one of them being assumed as a Model Form, intel- 
ligible and ever uniformly existent, and the second 
as the model’s Copy, subject to becoming and visible. 
A third kind we did not at that time distinguish, 
considering that those two were sufficient ; but now 
the argument seems to compel us to try to reveal by 
words a Form that is baffling and obscure. What 
essential property, then, are we to conceive it to 
possess ? This in particular,—that it should be the 
receptacle, and as it were the nurse, of all Becoming. 
Yet true though this statement is, we must needs 
describe it more plainly. That, however, is a difficult 
task, especially because it is necessary, for its sake, 
to discuss first the problem of fire and its fellow 
elements. For in regard to these it is hard to say 
which particular element we ought really to term 
water rather than fire, and which we ought to term 
any one element rather than each and all of them, 
while still employing a terminology that is reliable 
and stable. How, then, shall we handle this problem, 
and what likely solution can we offer? First of all, 
we see that which we now call “ water ” becoming 
by condensation, as we believe, stones and earth; 
and again, this same substance, by dissolving and 
dilating, becoming breath and air; and air through 
combustion becoming fire ; and conversely, fire when 
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contracted and quenched returning back to the form 
of air ; and air once more uniting and condensing into 
cloud and mist; and issuing from these, when still 
further compressed, flowing water ; and from water 
earth and stones again: thus we see the elements 
passing on to one another, as it would seem, in an 
unbroken circle the gift of birth. Accordingly, since 
no one of these ever remains identical in appearance, 
which of them shall a man definitely affirm to be any 
one particular element and no other without incurring 
ridicule ? None such exists. On the contrary, by 
far the safest plan in treating of these elements is to 
proceed thus : Whatsoever object we perceive to be 
constantly changing from one state to another, like 
fire, that object, be it fire, we must never describe 
as ‘‘this’’ but as “suchlike,” nor should we ever 
call water ‘‘ this ” but ‘‘ suchlike ” ; nor should we 
describe any other element, as though it possessed 
stability, of all those which we indicate by using the 
terms “ this ” and “ that ’” and suppose ourselves to 
refer to a definite object. For such an object shuns 
and eludes the names “ this ” and “‘ that ” and every 
name which indicates that they are stable. Thus we 
must not call the several elements “ these,” but in 
regard to each of them and all together we must apply 
the term “suchlike ” to represent what is always 
circling round : thus we shall call that which is con- 
stantly “ suchlike ” by the name of fire, and so with 
everything else that is generated. But that“ where- 
in’ they are always, in appearance, coming severally 
into existence, and “ wherefrom” in turn they 
perish, in describing that and that alone should we 
employ the terms * this ” and “ that ” ; whereas, in 
describing what is “ suchlike ”—hot, for instance, or 
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white, or any of the opposite qualities, or any com- 
pounds thereof—we ought never to apply to it any 
of these terms. 

But we must bestir ourselves to explain this matter 
again yet more clearly. Now imagine that a man 
were to model all possible figures out of gold, and 
were then to proceed without cessation to remodel 
each of these into every other,—then, if someone 
were to point to one of the figures and ask what it ts, 
by far the safest reply, in point of truth, would be that 
it is gold; but as for the triangle and all the other 
figures which were formed in it, one should never 
describe them as “ being ” seeing that they change 
even while one is mentioning them; rather one 
should be content if the figure admits of even the 
title “ suchlike ” being applied to it with any safety. 
And of the substance which receives all bodies the 
same account must be given. It must be called 
always by the same name ; for from its own proper 
quality it never departs at all; for while it is always 
receiving all things, nowhere and in no wise does it 
assume any shape similar to any of the things that 
enter into it. For it is laid down by nature as a 
moulding-stuff for everything, being moved «and 
marked by the entering figures, and because of them 
it appears different at different times. And the 
figures that enter and depart are copies of those that 
aré always existent, being stamped from them in a 
fashion marvellous and hard to describe, which we 
shall investigate hereafter.! 

For the present, then, we must conceive of three 
kinds,—the Becoming, that “ Wherein ” it becomes, 
and the source “ Wherefrom ” the Becoming is copied 
and produced. Moreover, it is proper to liken the 
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Recipient to the Mother, the Source to the Father, 
and what is engendered between these two to the 
Offspring ; and also to perceive that, if the stamped 
copy is to assume diverse appearances of all sorts, 
that substance wherein it is set and stamped could 
not possibly be suited to its purpose unless it were 
itself devoid of all those forms which it is about to 
receive from any quarter, For were it similar to any 
of the entering forms, on receiving forms of an 
opposite or wholly different kind, as they arrived, it 
would copy them badly, through obtruding its own 
visible shape. Wherefore it is right that the sub- 
stance which is to receive within itself all the kinds 
should be void of all forms ; just as with all fragrant 
ointments, men bring about this condition by artistic 
contrivance and make the liquids which are to receive 
the odours as odourless as possible ; and all who essay 
to mould figures in any soft material utterly refuse 
to allow any previous figure to remain visible therein, 
and begin by making it even and as smooth as possible 
before they execute the work. So likewise it is right 
that the substance which is to be fitted to receive 
frequently over its whole extent the copies of all 
things intelligible and eternal should itself, of its own 
nature, be void of all the forms. Wherefore, let us 
not speak of her that is the Mother and Receptacle of 
this generated world, which is perceptible by sight 
and all the senses, by the name of earth or air or fire 
or water, or any aggregates or constituents thereof : 
rather, if we describe her as a Kind invisible and 
unshaped, all-receptive, and in some most perplexing 
and most baffling way partaking of the intelligible, 
we shall describe her truly. 

In so far as it is possible to arrive at the nature of 
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this kind from the foregoing account, one may state 
it most correctly in this way. That part of it which 
is made fiery appears each time as fire, that which 
has been liquefied as water ; and it appears as earth 
and air in so far as it receives copies of these. But 
let us investigate the matter by more exact reasoning, 
and consider this question. Does there exist any 
self-subsisting fire or any of those other objects which 
we likewise term “ self-subsisting realities ” ? Or is 
it only these things which we see, or otherwise per- 
ceive by means of bodily senses, that exist, possessed 
of sensible reality ; beside which no other things exist 
anywhere or anyhow, and it is merely an idle assertion 
of ours that there always exists an intelligible Form 
of every object, whereas it is really nothing more 
than a verbal phrase? Now, on the one hand, it 
would be improper to dismiss the question before us 
without a trial and a verdict, and simply to asseverate 
that the fact is so ; while, on the other hand, we ought 
not to burden a lengthy discourse with another sub- 
sidiary argument. If, however, it were possible to 
disclose briefly some main determining principle, that 
would best serve our purpose. 

This, then, is the view for which I, for my part, 
cast my vote. If Reason and True Opinion are two 
distinct Kinds, most certainly these self-subsisting 
Forms do exist, imperceptible by our senses, and 
objects of Reason only; whereas if, as appears to 
some, True Opinion differs in naught from Reason, 
then, on the contrary, all the things which we per- 
ceive by our bodily senses must be Judged to be most 
stable. Now these two Kinds must be declared to be 
two, because they have come into existence separ- 
ately and are unlike in condition. For the one of 
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them arises in us by teaching, the other by persuasion; 
and the one is always in company with true reasoning, 
whereas the other is irrational; and the one is im- 
movable by persuasion, whereas the other is alterable 
by persuasion ; and of the one we must assert that 
every man partakes, but of Reason only the gods 
and but asmall class of men. This being so, we must 
agree that One Kind is the self-identical Form, un- 
generated and indestructible, neither receiving into 
itself any other from any quarter nor itself passing 
anywhither into another, invisible and in all ways 
imperceptible by sense, it being the object which it 
is the province of Reason to contemplate; and a 
second Kind is that which is named after the former 
and similar thereto, an object perceptible by sense, 
generated, ever carried about, becoming in a place 
and out of it again perishing, apprehensible by 
Opinion with the aid of Sensation ; and a third Kind 
is ever-existing Place, which admits not of destruction, 
and provides room for all things that have birth, itself 
being apprehensible by a kind of bastard reasoning 
by the aid of non-sensation, barely an object of belief ; 
for when we regard this we dimly dream and affirm 
that it is somehow necessary that all that exists 
should exist zz some spot and occupying some place, 
and that that which is neither on earth nor anywhere 
in the Heaven is nothing. So because of all these and 
other kindred notions, we are unable also on waking 
up to distinguish clearly the unsleeping and truly 
subsisting substance, owing to our dreamy condition, 
or to state the truth—how that it belongs to a copy 
—seeing that it has not for its own even that sub- 
stance for which it came into being, but fleets ever 
as a phantom of something else—to come into exist- 
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ence iz some other thing, clinging to existence as 
best it may, on pain of being nothing at all; whereas 
to the aid of the really existent there comes the 
accurately true argument, that so long as one thing 
is one thing, and another something different, 
neither of the two will ever come to exist in the other 
so that the same thing becomes simultaneously both 
one and two. 

Let this, then, be, according to my verdict, a 
reasoned account of the matter summarily stated,— 
that Being and Place and Becoming were existing, 
three distinct things, even before the Heaven came 
into existence; and that the Nurse of Becoming, 
being liquefied and ignified and receiving also the 
forms of earth and of air, and submitting to all the 
other affections which accompany these, exhibits 
every variety of appearance; but’ owing to being 
filled with potencies that are neither similar nor 
balanced, in no part of herself is she equally balanced, 
but sways unevenly in every part, and is herself 
shaken by these forms and shakes them in turn as 
she is moved. And the forms, as they are moved, fly 
continually in various directions and are dissipated ; 
just as the particles that are shaken and winnowed by 
thesieves and other instruments used for the cleansing 
of corn fall in one place if they are solid and heavy, 
but fly off and settle elsewhere if they are spongy 
and light. So it was also with the Four Kinds when 
shaken by the Recipient : her motion, like an instru- 
ment which causes shaking, was separating farthest 
from one another the dissimilar, and pushing most 
closely together the similar; wherefore also these 
Kinds occupied different places even before that the 
Universe was organized and generated out of them. 
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Before that time, in truth, all these things were in 
a state devoid of reason or measure, but when the 
work of setting in order this Universe was being under- 
taken, fire and water and earth and air, although 
possessing some traces of their own nature, were yet 
so disposed as everything is likely to be in the 
absence of God ; and inasmuch as this was then their 
natural condition, God began by first marking them 
out into shapes by means of forms and numbers. 
And that God constructed them, so far as He could, 
to be as fair and good as possible, whereas they had 
been otherwise,—this above all else must always be 
postulated in our account. Now, however, it is the 
disposition and origin of each of these Kinds which 
I must endeavour to explain to you in an exposition 
of an unusual type; yet, inasmuch as you have 
some acquaintance with the technical method which I 
must necessarily employ in my exposition, you will 
follow me. 

In the first place, then, it is plain I presume to 
everyone that fire and earth and water and air are 
solid bodies ; and the form of a body, in every case, 
possesses depth also. Further, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that depth should be bounded by a plane surface; 
and the rectilinear plane is composed of triangles. 
Now all triangles derive their origin from two 
triangles, each having one angle right and the others 
acute 1; and the one of these triangles has on each 
side half a right angle marked off by equal sides, 
while the other has the right angle divided into un- 
equal parts by unequal sides. These we lay down as 
the principles of fire and all the other bodies, pro- 
ceeding according to a method in which the probable 
is combined with the necessary ; but the principles 
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which are still higher than these are known only to 
God and the man who is dear to God. We must now 
declare what will be the four fairest bodies, dissimilar 
to one another, but capable in part of being produced 
out of one another by means of dissolution ; for if we 
succeed herein we shall grasp the truth concerning 
the generation of earth and fire”and the mean pro- 
portionals. For to no one will we concede that fairer 
bodies than these, each distinct of its kind, are any- 
where to be seen. Wherefore we must earnestly 
endeavour to frame together these four kinds of 
bodies which excel in beauty, and to maintain that 
we have apprehended their nature adequately. Now 
of the two triangles, the isosceles possesses one single 
nature, but the scalene an infinite number; and of 
these infinite natures we must select the fairest, if we 
mean to make a suitable beginning. If, then, anyone 
can claim that he has chosen one that is fairer for the 
construction of these bodies, he, as friend rather than 
foe, is the victor. We, however, shall pass over all the 
rest and postulate as the fairest of the triangles that 
triangle out of which, when two are conjoined, the 
equilateral triangle is constructed as a third. The 
reason why is a longer story ; but should anyone 
refute us and discover that it is not so, we begrudge 
him not the prize. Accordingly, let these two 
triangles be selected as those wherefrom are con- 
trived the bodies of fire and of the other elements,— 
one being the isosceles, and the other that which 
always has the square on its greater side three times 
the square on the lesser side.” 


2? i.e, in the triangle ADB (see last note) AB=2BD, and 
(AB)?=(BD)?+(AD)?; therefore 4(BD)*=(BD)* +(AD)’, 
and so 3(BD)?=(AD). 
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Moreover, a point about which our previous state- 
ment was obscure must now be defined more clearly, 
It appeared as if the four Kinds, in being generated, 
all passed through one another into one another, but 
this appearance was deceptive. For out of the 
triangles which we have selected four Kinds are 
generated, three of them out of that one triangle 
which has its sides unequal, and the fourth Kind alone 
composed of the isosceles triangle. Consequently, 
they are not all capable of being dissolved into one 
another so as to form a few large bodies composed of 
many small ones, or the converse ; but three of them 
do admit of this process. For these three are all 
naturally compounded of one triangle, so that when 
the larger bodies are dissolved many small ones will 
form themselves from these same bodies, receiving 
the shapes that befit them; and conversely, wher 
many small bodies are resolved into their triangles 
they will produce, when unified, one single large mass 
of another Kind. So let thus much be declared con- 
cerning their generation into one another. 

In the next place we have to explain the form in 
which each Kind has come to exist and the numbers 
from which it is compounded. First will come that 
form which is primary and has the smallest com- 
ponents, and the element thereof is that triangle 
which has its hypotenuse twice as long as its lesser 
side. And when a pair of such triangles are joined 
along the line of the hypotenuse, and this is done 
thrice, by drawing the hypotenuses and the short 
sides together as to a centre, there is produced from 
those triangles, six in number, one equilateral 
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triangle.! And when four equilateral triangles are 
combined so that three plane angles meet in a point, 
they form one solid angle, which comes next in order 
to the most obtuse of the plane angles. And when 
four such angles are produced, the first solid figure ê 
is constructed, which divides the whole of the circum- 
scribed sphere into equal and similar parts. And the 
second solid ° is formed from the same triangles, but 
constructed out of eight equilateral triangles, which 
produce one solid angle out of four planes ; and when 
six such solid angles have been formed, the second 
body in turn is completed. And the third solid * is 
composed of twice sixty of the elemental triangles 
conjoined, and of twelve solid angles, each contained 
by five plane equilateral triangles, and it has, by its 
production, twenty equilateral triangular bases. 

Now the first of the elemental triangles ceased 
acting when it had generated these three solids, the 
substance of the fourth Kind 5 being generated by 
the isosceles triangle. Four of these combined, with 
their right angles drawn together to the centre, 
produced one equilateral quadrangle ; and six such 
quadrangles, when joined together, formed eight 
solid angles, each composed of three plane right 
angles ; and the shape of the body thus constructed 

2 i.e, the tetrahedron or pyramid (molecule of fire). 

3 i.e. the octahedron (molecule of air). 

t i.e. the icosahedron (molecule of water). 


5 i.e. the cube, composed of 6x4 rectangular isosceles 
triangles (molecule of earth). 
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was cubic, having six plane equilateral quadrangular 
bases. And seeing that there still remained one other 
compound figure, the fifth, God used it up for the 
Universe in his decoration thereof. 

Now in reasoning about all these things, a man 
might question whether he ought to affirm the 
existence of an infinite diversity of Universes or a 
limited number; and if he questioned aright he 
would conclude that the doctrine of an infinite 
diversity is that of a man unversed? in matters 
wherein he ought to be versed; but the question 
whether they ought really to be described as one 
Universe or five is one which might with more reason 
give us pause. Now our view declares the Universe 
to be essentially one, in accordance with the probable 
account ; but another man, considering other facts, 
will hold a different opinion. Him, however, we must 
let pass. But as for the Kinds which have now been 
generated by our argument, let us assign them 
severally to fire and earth and water and air. To 
earth let us give the cubic form ; for of the four Kinds 
earth is the most immobile and the most plastic body, 
and of necessity the body which has the most stable 
bases must be pre-eminently of this character. Now of 
the triangles we originally assumed, the basis formed 
by equal sides is of its nature more stable than that 
formed by unequal sides ; and of the plane surfaces 
which are compounded of these several triangles, the 
equilateral quadrangle, both in its parts and as a 
whole, has a more stable base than the equilateral 
triangle. Wherefore, we are preserving the probable 
account when we assign this figure to earth, and of 


limited ” and “ unskilled ” ; ef. Phileb. 17 £. The doctrine 
of an infinite number of worlds was held by the Atomists. 
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the remaining figures the least mobile to water, and 
the most mobile to fire, and the intermediate figure 
to air; and, further, when we assign the smallest 
body to fire, and the greatest to water, and the inter- 
mediate to air ; and again, the first in point of sharp- 
ness to fire, the second to air, and the third to water. 
As regards all these forms, that which has the fewest 
bases must necessarily be the most mobile, since it is 
in all ways the sharpest and most acute of all; and 
it must also be the lightest, since it is composed of 
the fewest identical parts; and the second comes 
second in point of these same qualities, and the 
third third. 

Thus, in accordance with the right account and 
the probable, that solid which has taken the form of 
a pyramid shall be the element and seed of fire ; the 
second in order of generation we shall affirm to be 
air, and the third water. Now one must conceive all 
these to be so small that none of them, when taken 
singly each in its several kind, is seen by us, but 
when many are collected together their masses are 
seen. And, moreover, as regards the numerical pro- 
portions which govern their masses and motions and 
their other qualities, we must conceive that God 
realized these everywhere with exactness, in so far 
as the nature of Necessity submitted voluntarily or 
under persuasion, and thus ordered all in harmonious 
proportion. 

From all that we have hitherto said about these 
Kinds, they will, in all likelihood, behave themselves 
as follows. Earth will keep moving when it happens 
to meet with fire and has been dissolved by its 
acuteness, whether this dissolution takes place in 
pure fire or in a mass of air or of water; and this 
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motion will continue until the particles of earth 
happen to meet together somewhere and reunite one 
with another, when they become earth again; for 
assuredly earth will never change into another form. 
But water, when broken up by fire or even by air, is 
capable of becoming a compound of one corpuscle of 
fire with two of air; and the fractions of air which 
come from the dissolving of one particle will form two 
corpuscles of fire. And again, when a small quantity 
of fire is enclosed by a large quantity of air and 
water, or of earth, and moves within them as they 
rush along, and is defeated in its struggle and broken 
up, then two corpuscles of fire unite to make one form 
of air. And when air is defeated and disintegrated, 
from two whole forms of air and a half, one whole 
form of water will be compounded. 

Once again let us reason out their character in this 
way. Whenever any of the other Kinds is caught 
within fire it is cut up thereby, owing to the acuteness 
of its angles and of the line of its sides, but when it 
has been re-composed: into the substance of fire it 
ceases to be cut; for the Kind that is similar and 
uniform is in no case able either to cause any change 
in, or to suffer any affection from, a Kind which is in 
a uniform and similar state 1; but so long as, in the 
course of its passage into another form, it i: a weaker 
body fighting against a stronger, it is continually 
being dissolved. And again, whenever a few of the 
smaller corpuscles, being caught within a great 
number of larger corpuscles, are broken up and 
quenched, then, if they consent to be re-compounded 
into the shape of the victorious Kind, they cease to be 
quenched, and air is produced out of fire, and out of 
air water; but if they fight against combining with 
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these or with any of the other Kinds, they do 
not cease from dissolution until either they are 
driven out to their own kindred, by means of this 
impact and dissolution, or else they are defeated and, 
instead of many forms, assume one form similar to 
the victorious Kind, and continue dwelling therewith 
as a united family. Moreover, it is owing to these 
affections that they all interchange their places ; for 
while the bulk of each Kind keeps apart in a region 
of its own 1 because of the motion of the Recipient, 
yet those corpuscles which from time to time become 
dissimilar to themselves and similar to others are 
carried, because of the shaking, towards the region 
which belongs to those corpuscles whereto they have 
been assimilated. 

Such are the causes which account for the genera- 
tion of all the unmixed and primary bodies. But 
within these four Kinds other classes exist, whereof 
the cause must be sought in the construction of each 
of the two elemental triangles, each such construction 
having originally produced not merely a triangle of 
one definite size, but larger and smaller triangles of 
sizes as numerous as are the classes within the Kinds. 
Consequently, when these are combined amongst 
themselves and with one another they are infinite in 
their variety ; and this variety must be kept in view 
by those who purpose to employ probable reasoning 
concerning Nature. 

Now, unless we can arrive at some agreed con- 
clusion concerning Motion and Rest, as to how and 
under what conditions they come about, our subse- 
quent argument will be greatly hampered. The 
facts about them have already been stated in part ; 
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but in addition thereto we must state further that 
motion never consents to exist within uniformity. 
For it is difficult, or rather impossible, for that which 
is to be moved to exist without that which is to 
move, or that which is to move without that which is 
to be moved; but in the absence of these there is 
no motion, and that these should ever be uniform is 
a thing impossible. Accordingly, we must always 
place rest in uniformity, and motion in non-uni- 
formity ; and the cause of the non-uniform nature lies 
in inequality. Now we have explained the origin of 
inequality 1; but we have not declared how it is 
that these bodies are not separated according to their 
several Kinds, and cease not from their motion and 
passage one through another. Wherefore, we shall 
once more expound the matter as follows. The 
revolution of the All, since it comprehends the 
Kinds, compresses them all, seeing that it is circular 
and tends naturally to come together to itself 2; and 
thus it suffers no void place to be left. Wherefore, 
fire most of all has permeated all things, and in a 
second degree air, as it is by nature second in fine- 
ness ; and so with the rest ;, for those that have the 
largest constituent parts have the largest void left 
in their construction, and those that have the smallest 
the least. Thus the tightening of the compression 
forces together the small bodies into the void intervals 
of the large. Therefore, when small bodies are placed 
beside large, and the smaller disintegrate the larger 
while the larger unite the smaller, they all shift up 
and down towards their own proper regions ; for the 
change in their several sizes causes their position in 
space also to change. And since in this way and for 
these reasons the production of hon-uniformity is 
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perpetually maintained, it brings about unceasingly, 
both now and for the future, the perpetual motion of 
these bodies. 

In the next place, we must observe that there are 
many kinds of fire : for example, there is flame ; and 
the kind issuing from flame, which does not burn but 
supplies light to the eyes ; and the kind which, when 
the flame is quenched, is left behind among the 
embers. So likewise of air, there is the most trans- 
lucent kind which is called by the name of aether, 
and the most opaque which is mist and darkness, and 
other species without a name, which are produced 
by reason of the inequality of the triangles. The 
kinds of water are, primarily, two, the one being the 
liquid, the other the fusible! kind. Now the liquid 
kind, inasmuch as it partakes of those small particles 
of water which are unequal, is mobile both in itself 
and by external force owing to its non-uniformity 
and the shape of its figure. But the other kind, 
which is composed of large and uniform particles, is 
more stable than the first and is heavy, being solidi- 
fied by its uniformity ; but when fire enters and 
dissolves it, this causes it to abandon its uniformity, 
and this being lost it partakes more largely in motion ; 
and when it has become mobile it is pushed by the 
adjacent air and extended upon the earth; and for 
each of these modifications it has received a de- 
scriptive name—" melting ” for the disintegration of 
its masses, and for its extension over the earth 
“ fluidity.” Again, since the fire on issuing from the 
water does not pass into a void but presses on the 
adjacent air, this in turn compresses the liquid mass 
which is still mobile into the abodes of the fire and 
combines it with itself; and the mass, being thus 
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compressed and recovering again its uniformity, be- 
cause of the departure of the fire, the author of its 
non-uniformity, returns to its state of self-identity. 
And this cessation of the fire is termed “ cooling,” 
and the combination which follows on its departure 
“ solidification.” 

Of all the kinds of water which we have termed 
“ fusible,” the densest is produced from the finest 
and most uniform particles: this is a kind of unique 
form, tinged with a glittering and yellow hue, even 
that most precious of possessions, ‘‘ gold,” which has 
been strained through stones and solidified. And 
the off-shoot of gold, which is very hard because of 
its density and black in colour, is called ‘‘ adamant.” 1 
And the kind which closely resembles gold in its 
particles but has more forms than one, and in density 
is more dense than gold, and partakes of smali and 
fine portions of earth so that it is harder, while it is 
also lighter owing to its having large interstices 
within it,—this particular kind of the bright and 
solid waters, being compounded thus, is termed 
“ bronze.” And the portion of earth that is mixed 
therewith becomes distinct by itself, when both grow 
old and separate again each from the other; and 
then it is named “ rust.” 

And the rest of such phenomena it is no longer 
dificult to explain in full, if one aims at framing a 
description that is probable.2 For as regards this, 
whenever for the sake of recreation a man lays aside 
arguments concerning eternal Realities and con- 
siders probable accounts of Becoming, gaining there- 
by a pleasure not to be repented of, he provides for 
his life a pastime that is both moderate and sensible. 
To this pastime let us now give free play, and 
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proceed to expound in order the subsequent prob- 
abilities concerning these same phenomena in the 
following way. 

The water that is mixed with fire, which is fine 
and fluid, is termed “ fluid,’’ owing to its motion 
and the way it rolls over the earth.! Also it is soft 
owing to the fact that its bases, being less stable 
than those of earth, give way. When this kind is 
separated off from fire and air and isolated it becomes 
more uniform, but because of their outflow it is 
compressed upon itself ; and when it is thus solidified, 
the part of it above the earth which is most affected 
by this process is termed “ hail,” and the part upon 
the earth “ice ?” ; and the part which is less affected 
and is still only half-solid is called “ snow ’’ when it 
is above the earth, but when it is upon the earth 
and solidified out of dew it is called “ hoar-frost.” 

Now as regards most forms of water that are inter- 
mingled one with another, the kind as a whole, 
consisting of water that has been strained through 
earth-grown plants, is ealled “‘ sap’; but inasmuch 
as the several sorts have become dissimilar owing to 
intermixture, most of the kinds thus produced are 
unnamed. Four of these kinds, however, being fiery 
and specially conspicuous, have received names. Of 
these, that which is heating to the soul as well as the 
body is called “ wine ” ; that which is smooth and 
divisive of the vision, and therefore bright to look 
upon and gleaming and glistening in appearance, is 
the species “ oil,” including pitch and castor oil and 
olive oil itself and all the others that are of the same 
character ; and all that kind which tends to expand 
the contracted parts of the mouth, so far as their 
nature allows, and by this property produces sweet- 
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ness, has received as a general designation the name 
of “ honey ”? ; and the foamy kind, which tends to 
dissolve the flesh by burning, and is secreted from all 
the saps, is named “ verjuice.! ”’ 

Of the species of earth, that which is strained 
through water becomes a stony substance in the 
following way. When the water commingled there- 
with is divided in the process of mingling, it changes 
into the form of air; and when it has become air it 
rushes up to its own region ; but because there was 
no void space above them, therefore it pressed against 
the adjacent air ; and it, being heavy, when pressed 
and poured round the mass of earth, crushed it 
forcibly and compressed it into the spaces from which 
the new air was ascending. But when earth is thus 
compressed by the air so as to be indissoluble by 
water it forms “f stone ”? ; of which the fairer sort is 
that composed of equal and uniform parts and trans- 
parent, and the coarser sort the opposite. That kind 
from which all the moisture has been carried off by 
the rapidity of fire, and which is more brittle in its 
composition than the first kind, is the kind to which 
we have given the name of “earthenware.” But 
sometimes, when moisture is still left in the earth 
and it has been fused by fire and has cooled again, it 
forms the species which is black in hue. On the other 
hand there are two kinds, which, in exactly the same 
manner, are isolated after the mixture from much of 
their water, but are composed of finer parts of earth, 
and are saline: when these have become semi-solid 
and soluble again by water, one of them is purgative 
of oil and earth and forms the species called “ lye ” 2; 
and the other, which blends well with the combina- 
tions which affect the sensation of the mouth, is that 
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substance which is customarily termed “ beloved of 
the gods,” t namely “ salt.” 

As regards the kinds which are a blend of these two, 
and are dissoluble by fire and not by water, their 
composition is due to the following cause. Fire and 
air do not melt masses of earth ; for, inasmuch as 
their particles are smaller then the interstices of its 
structure, they have room to pass through without 
forcible effort and leave the earth undissolved, with 
the result that it remains unmelted ; whereas the 
particles of water, being larger, must use force to 
make their way out, and consequently dissolve and 
melt the earth. Thus earth when it is not forcibly 
condensed is dissolved only by water ; and when it 
is condensed it is dissolved by fire only, since no 
entrance is left for anything save fire. Water, again, 
when most forcibly massed together is dissolved by 
fire only, but when massed less forcibly both by fire 
and air, the latter acting by way of the interstices, 
and the former by way of the triangles ; but air when 
forcibly condensed is dissolved by nothing save by 
way of its elemental triangles, and when unforced 
it is melted down by fire only. 

As regards the classes of bodies which are com- 
pounds of earth and water, so long as the water 
occupies the interspaces of earth which are forcibly 
contracted, the portions of water which approach 
from without find no entrance, but flow round the 
whole mass and leave it undissolved. But when 
portions of fire enter into the interspaces of the water 
they produce the same effects on water as water does 
on earth ; consequently, they are the sole causes why 
the compound substance is dissolved and flows. And 
of these substances those which contain less water 
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than earth form the whole kind known as “ glass,” 
and all the species of stone called “fusible ”? ; while 
those which contain more water include all the solidi- 
fied substances of the type of wax and frankincense. 

And now we have explained with some fullness the 
Four Kinds, which are thus variegated in their shapes 
and combinations and permutations ; but we have 
still to try to elucidate the Causes which account for 
their affective qualities. Now, first of all, the quality 
of sense-perceptibility must always belong to the 
objects under discussion; but we have not as yet 
described the generation of flesh and the appurten- 
ances of flesh, nor of that portion of Soul which is 
mortal. But, in truth, these last cannot be adequately 
explained apart from the subject of the sensible 
affections, nor the latter without the former; while 
to explain both simultaneously is hardly possible. 
Therefore, we must assume one of the two, to begin 
with, and return later to discuss our assumptions. 
In order, then, that the affective properties may be 
treated next after the kinds, let us presuppose the 
facts about body and soul. 

Firstly, then, let us consider how it is that we call 
fre “ hot ” by noticing the way it acts upon our 
bodies by dividing and cutting. That its property is 
one of sharpness we all, I suppose, perceive ; but as 
regards the thinness of its sides and the acuteness of 
its angles and the smallness of its particles and the 
rapidity of its motion——owing to all which properties 
fire is intense and keen and sharply cuts whatever it 
encounters,—these properties we must explain by 
recalling the origin of its form, how that it above all 
others is the one substance which so divides our 
bodies and minces them up as to produce naturally 
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both that affection which we call “heat” and its 
very name.! 

The opposite affection is evident, but none the less 
it must not lack description. When liquids with larger 
particles, which surround the body, enter into it they 
drive out the smaller particles ; but as they cannot 
pass into their room they compress the moisture 
within us, so that in place of non-uniformity and 
motion they produce immobility and density, as a 
result of the uniformity and compression. But that 
which is being contracted contrary to nature fights, 
and, in accordance with its nature, thrusts itself away 
in the contrary direction. And to this fighting and 
shaking we give the names of “ trembling ” and 
“shivering ” ; while this affection as a whole, as well 
as the cause thereof, is termed “ cold.” 

By the term “ hard ” we indicate all the things to 
which our flesh gives way ; and by the term “ soft ” 
all those which give way to our flesh; and these 
terms are similarly used relatively to each other. 
Now a substance gives way when it has its base small; 
but when it is constructed of quadrangular bases, 
being very firmly based, it is a most inelastic form ; 
and so too is everything which is of very dense com- 
position and most rigid. 

The nature of “ heavy ” and “light ” would be 
shown most clearly if, along with them, we examined 
also the nature of “ above ” and “ below,” as they 
are called. That there really exist two distinct and 
totally opposite regions, each of which occupies one- 
half of the Universe,—the one termed “ below,” 
towards which move all things possessing any bodily 
mass, and the other “ above,” towards which every- 
thing goes against its will,—this is a wholly erroneous 
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supposition. For inasmuch as the whole Heaven 
is spherical, all its outermost parts, being equally 
distant from the centre, must really be “ outermost ” 
in a similar degree ; and one must conceive of the 
centre, which is distant from all the outermost parts 
by the same measures, as being opposite to them all. 
Seeing, then, that the Cosmos is actually of this 
nature, which of the bodies mentioned can one set 
“above ” or “ below” without incurring justly the 
charge of applying a wholly unsuitable name? For 
its central region cannot rightly be termed either 
“above ” or “ below,” but just “‘ central ’’; while 
its circumference neither is central nor has it any 
one part more divergent than another from the 
centre or any of its opposite parts. But to that 
which is in all ways uniform, what opposite names can 
we suppose are rightly applicable, or in what sense? 
For suppose there were a solid body evenly-balanced 
at the centre of the Universe, it would never be 
carried to any of the extremities because of their 
uniformity in all respects ; nay, even were a man to 
travel round it in a circle he would often call the 
same part of it both“ above ” and “ below,” according 
as he stood now at one pole, now at the opposite.’ 
For seeing that the Whole is, as we said just now, 
spherical, the assertion that it has one region ‘‘above ” 
and one “ below ” does not become a man of sense. 
Now the origin of these names and their true 
meaning which accounts for our habit of making these 
verbal distinctions even about the whole Heaven, we 
must determine on the basis of the following prin- 
ciples. Suppose that a man were to take his stand 
in that region of the Universe in which the substance 
of fire has its special abode, and where also that sub- 
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stance to which it flies is collected in largest bulk ; 
and suppose that, having the power to do so, he were 
to separate portions of the fire and weigh them, 
putting them on scales and lifting the balance and 
pulling the fire by force into the dissimilar air, it is 
obvious that he will force the smaller mass more 
easily than the larger. For if two masses are lifted 
up simultaneously by a single effort, the smaller will 
necessarily yield more and the larger less, owing to 
its resistance, to the force exerted ; and the large 
mass will be said to be “ heavy ” and moving “ down,” 
the small “light ” and moving “ up.” Now this is 
just what we ought to detect ourselves doing in our 
region here. Standing onthe earth and detaching 
various earthy substances, and sometimes pure earth, 
we pull them into the dissimilar air by force and 
against nature, since both these kinds cleave to their 
own kindred; and the smaller mass yields more easily, 
and follows first, as we force it into the dissimilar 
kind ; wherefore we name it “ light,” and the region 
to which we force it ‘ above ’”’; and the conditions 
opposite thereto we name “ heavy ” and “ below.” 
Thus, these must necessarily differ in their mutual 
relations, because the main masses of the Kinds 
occupy regions opposite to one another ; for when 
we compare what is light in one region with what is 
light in the opposite region, and the heavy with the 
heavy, the “‘ below’ with the below, and the “ above ” 
with the above, we shall discover that these all 
become and are opposite and oblique and in every 
way different in their mutual relations. There is, 
however, this one fact to be noticed about them all, 
that it is the passage of each kind to its kindred mass 
which makes the moving body heavy, and the region 
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to which such a body moves “ below ” ; while the 
opposite conditions produce the contrary results.1 
Let this, then, stand as our account of the causes of 
these conditions. 

Of “ smoothness ” and “ roughness ” anyone might 
be able to discern the causes and explain them also 
to others. For the cause of the latter is hardness 
combined with irregularity, and of the former 
regularity combined with density. 

In respect of the affections common to the whole 
body a very important point, which still remains, is 
the cause of the pleasures and pains attaching to the 
sense-affections we have been discussing ; and the 
cause also of those affections which have become 
perceptible by means of the bodily parts and involve 
in themselves concomitant pains and pleasures. Let 
us, then, try to grasp the causes in connexion with 
every perceptible and imperceptible affection in the 
following way, bearing in mind the distinction we 
previously drew* between mobile and immobile 
substances ; for it is in this way that we must track 
down all those facts that we intend to grasp. When- 
ever what is naturally mobile is impressed by even a 
small affection, it transmits it in a circle, the particles 
passing on to one another this identical impression 
until they reach the organ ofintelligence and announce 
the quality of the agent. But a substance of the 
opposite kind, being stable and having no circular 
movement, is only affected in itself and does not 
move any other adjacent particle ; consequently, 
since the particles do not transmit to one another the 
original affection, it fails to act upon the living 
creature as a whole, and the result is that the affected 
body is non-percipient. This is the case with the 
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bones and the hair and all our other parts that are 
mainly earthy ; whereas the former character belongs 
especially to the organs of sight and of hearing, owing 
to the fact that they contain a very large quantity of 
fire and air. 

Now the nature of pleasure and pain we must 
conceive of in this way. When an affection which is 
against nature and violent occurs within us with 
intensity it is painful, whereas the return back to the 
natural condition, when intense, is pleasant!; and 
an affection which is mild and gradual is imper- 
ceptible, while the converse is of a contrary character. 
And the affection which, in its entirety, takes place 
with ease is eminently perceptible, but it does not 
involve pain or pleasure ; such, for example, are the 
affections of the visual stream itself, which, as we 
said before,? becomes in the daylight a body substan- 
tially one with our own. For no pains are produced 
therein by cuttings or burnings or any other affec- 
tions, nor does its reversion to its original form 
produce pleasures ; but it has most intense and clear 
perceptions concerning every object that affects it, 
and every object also which it strikes against or 
touches; for force is wholly absent both from its 
dilation and from its contraction. But those bodies 
which are composed of larger particles, since they 
yield with difficulty to the agent and transmit their 
motions to the whole, feel pleasures and pains— 
pains when they suffer alteration, and pleasures when 
they are restored to their original state. And all 
those bodies which undergo losses of substance and 
emptyings that are gradual, but replenishings that 
are intense and abundant, become insensitive to the 
emptyings but sensitive to the replenishings ; conse- 
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quently, they furnish no pains to the mortal part of 
the soul, but the greatest pleasures—a result which 
is obvious in the case of perfumes. But all those 
parts which undergo violent alterations, and are 
restored gradually and with difficulty to their original 
condition, produce results the opposite of those last 
mentioned; and it is evident that this is what 
occurs in the case of burnings and cuttings of the 
body. 

And now we have given a fairly complete statement 
of the affections which are common to the body as a 
whole, and of all the names which belong to the 
agents which produce them. Next we must try, if 
haply we are able, to describe what takes place in 
the several parts of our bodies, both the affections 
themselves and the agents to which they are ascribed. 

Firstly, then, we must endeavour to elucidate so 
far as possible those affections which we omitted in 
our previous account of the flavours, they being 
affections peculiar to the tongue. It is evident that 
these also, like most others, are brought about by 
means of certain contractions and dilations!; and, 
more than other affections, they involve also condi- 
tions of roughness and smoothness. For all the 
earthy particles which enter in by the small veins— 
which, extending as far as to the heart, serve as it 
were for testing-instruments? of the tongue,—when 
they strike upon the moist and soft parts of the flesh 
and are melted down, contract the small veins and 
dry them up; and these particles when more rough 
appear to be “ astringent,” when less rough “ harsh.” 
And such as act on these veins as detergents and wash 
out all the surface of the tongue, when they do this 
excessively and lay such hold on the tongue as to 
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dissolve part of its substance—and such, for example, 
is the property of alkalies,—are all termed “ bitter ”’ ; 
while those which have a property less strong than 
the alkaline, being detergent in a moderate degree, 
seem to us to be “ saline,” and more agreeable, as 
being devoid of the rough bitterness. And those 
which share in the heat of the mouth and are made 
smooth thereby, when they are fully inflamed and 
are themselves in turn burning the part which heated 
them, fly upwards because of their lightness towards 
the senses of the head and cut all the parts on which 
they impinge ; and because of these properties all 
such are called “pungent.” Again, when particles 
already refined by putrefaction, entering into the 
narrow veins, are symmetrical with the particles of 
earth and air contained therein, so that they cause 
them to circulate round one another and ferment, 
then, in thus fermenting they change round and pass 
into fresh places, and thereby create fresh hollows 
which envelop the entering particles. By this 
means, the air being veiled in a moist film, sometimes 
of earth, sometimes of pure moisture, moist and 
hollow and globular vessels of air are formed; and 
those formed of pure moisture are the transparent 
globules called by the name of “ bubbles,” while 
those of the earthy formation which moves throughout 
its mass and seethes are designated “ boiling ” and 
‘fermenting ” ; and the cause of these processes is 
termed “acid.” 

An affection which is the opposite of all those last 
described results from an opposite condition. When- 
ever the composition of the particles which enter into 
the moist parts is naturally akin to the state of the 
tongue, they oil its roughened parts and smooth it, 
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contracting the parts that are unnaturally dilated or 
dilating those that are contracted, and thus settling 
them all, so far as possible, in their natural condition ; 
and every such remedy of the forcible affections, 
being pleasant and welcome to everyone, is called 
“ sweet.” 

For this subject, then, let this account suffice. 
Next, as regards the property of the nostrils, it does 
not contain fixed kinds. For the whole range of 
smells is a half-formed class, and no kind possesses 
the symmetry requisite for containing any smell; 
for our veins in these organs are of too narrow a 
construction for the kinds of earth and of water and 
too wide for those of fire and air, so that no one has 
ever yet perceived any smell from any of these, but 
only from substances which are in process of being 
moistened or putrefied or melted or vaporized. For 
smells arise in the intermediate state, when water is 
changing into air or air into water, and they are 
all smoke or mist; and of these, the passage from 
air to water is mist, and the passage from water to 
air is smoke ; whence it is that all the smells are 
thinner than water and thicker than air. Their 
nature is made clear whenever there is some block 
in the respiration and a man draws in his breath 
forcibly ; for then no accompanying smell is strained 
through, but the breath passes in alone by itself 
isolated from the smells. So for these reasons the 
varieties of these smells have no name, not being 
derived either from many or from simple forms, 
but are indicated by two distinctive terms only, 
“ pleasant ” and “ painful”; of which the one kind 
roughens and violently affects the whole of our 
bodily cavity which lies between the head and the 
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navel, whereas the other mollifies this same region 
and restores it agreeably to its natural condition. 

The third organ of perception within us which we 
have to describe in our survey is that of hearing, and 
the causes whereby its affections are produced. In 
general, then, let us lay it down that sound is a stroke 
transmitted through the ears, by the action of the 
air upon the brain and the blood, and reaching to the 
soul; and that the motion caused thereby, which 
begins in the head and ends about the seat of the 
liver, is “ hearing °”; and that every rapid motion 
produces a “ shrill ” sound, and every slower motion 
a more “deep” sound; and that uniform motion 
produces an “even” and smooth sound and the 
opposite kind of motion a “ harsh ” sound ; and that 
large motion produces “ loud ”?” sound, and motion of 
the opposite kind “soft ’’ sound. The subject of 
concords .of sounds must necessarily be treated in 
a later part of our exposition.} 

We have still remaining a fourth kind of sensation, 
which we must divide up seeing that it embraces 
numerous varieties, which, as a whole, we call 
“ colours.” This consists of a flame which issues from 
the several bodies, and possesses particles so pro- 
portioned to the visual stream as to produce sensa- 
tion; and as regards the visual stream, we have 
already stated * merely the causes which produced it. 
Concerning colours, then, the following explanation 
will be the most probable and worthy of a judicious 
account. Of the particles which fly off from the rest 
and strike into the visual stream some are smaller, 
some larger, and some equal to the particles of the 
stream itself; those, then, that are equal are im- 
perceptible, and we term them “ transparent ”’ ; 
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while the larger and smaller particles—of which the 
one kind contracts, the other dilates the visual 
stream—are akin to the particles of heat and cold 
which affect the flesh, and to the astringent particles 
which affect the tongue, and to all the heating 
particles which we call “ bitter” 1: with these 
“white ” and “ black ” are really identical affections, 
occurring in a separate class of sensation, although 
they appear different for the causes stated. These, 
therefore, are the names we must assign to them: 
that which dilates the visual stream is “ white” ; 
and the opposite thereof “‘ black ” 2; and the more 
rapid motion, being that of a different species of fire, 
which strikes upon the visual stream and dilates it 
as far as to the eyes, and penetrating and dissolving 
the very passages of the eyes causes a volume of fire 
and water to pour from them, which we call “ tears.” 
And this‘moving body, being itself fire, meets fire 
from the opposite direction; and as the one fire- 
stream is leaping out like a flash, and the other pass- 
ing in and being quenched in the moisture, in the 
resultant mixture colours of all kinds are produced. 
This sensation we term “ dazzling ’’ and the object 
which causes it “bright” or “brilliant.” Again, when 
the kind of fire which is midway between these 3 
reaches to the liquid of the eyes and is mingled there- 
with, it is not brilliant but, owing to the blending of 
the fire’s ray through the moisture, it gives off a 
sanguine colour, and we give it the name of “ red.” 
And “bright” colour when blended with red and 
white becomes “ yellow.” But in what proportions the 
colours are blended it were foolish to declare, even 
if one knew, seeing that in such matters one could 
not properly adduce any necessary ground or prob- 
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able reason. Red blended with black and white 
makes “ purple ” ; but when these colours are mixed 
and more completely burned, and black is blended 
therewith, the result is * violet.” ‘‘ Chestnut ” 
comes from the blending of yellow and grey; and 
“ grey ” from white and black; and “ ochre ” from 
white mixed with yellow. And when white is com- 
bined with “ bright ” and is steeped in deep black it 
turns into a “dark blue” colour; and dark blue 
mixed with white becomes “ light blue ”’ ; and chest- 
nut with black becomes “ green.” As to the rest, it 
is fairly clear from these examples what are the 
mixtures with which we ought to identify them if we 
would preserve probability in our account. But 
should any inquirer make an experimental test of 
these facts, he would evince his ignorance of the 
difference between man’s nature and God’s—how 
that, whereas God is sufficiently wise and powerful to 
blend the many into one, and to dissolve again the 
one into many, there exists not now, nor ever will 
exist hereafter, a child of man sufficient for either of 
these tasks. 

Such, then, being the necessary nature of all these 
things, the Artificer of the most fair and good took 
them over at that time amongst things generated 
when He was engendering the self-sufficing and most 
perfect God ; and their inherent properties he used 
as subservient causes, but Himself designed the Good 
in all that was being generated. Wherefore one ought 
to distinguish two kinds of causes,! the necessary and 
the divine, and in all things to seek after the divine 
for the sake of gaining a life of blessedness, so far as 
our nature admits thereof, and to seek the necessary 
for the sake of the divine, reckoning that without the 
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former it is impossible to discern by themselves alone 
the divine objects after which we strive, or to appre- 
hend them or in any way partake thereof. 

Seeing, then, that we have now lying before us 
and thoroughly sifted—like wood ready for the joiner, 
—the various kinds of causes, out of which the rest 
of our account must be woven together, let us once 
more for a moment revert to our starting-point,! and 
thence proceed rapidly to the point from which we 
arrived hither. In this way we shall endeavour now to 
supplement our story with a conclusion and a crown 
in harmony with what has gone before. 

As we stated at the commencement,? all these 
things were in a state of disorder, when God im- 
planted in them proportions both severally in relation 
to themselves and in their relations to one another, 
so far as it was in any way possible for them to be in 
harmony: and proportion. For at that time nothing 
partook thereof, save by accident, nor was it possible 
to name anything worth mentioning which bore the 
names we now give them, such as fire and water, or 
any of the other elements ; but He, in the first place, 
set all these in order, and then out of these He 
constructed this present Universe, one single Living 
Creature containing within itself all living creatures 
both mortal and immortal. And He Himself acts as 
the Constructor of things divine, but the structure of 
the mortal things He commanded His own engen- 
dered sons to execute. And they, imitating Him, on 
receiving the immortal principle of soul, framed 
around it a mortal body, and gave it all the body to 
be its vehicle,? and housed therein besides another 
form of soul, even the mortal form, which has within 
it passions both fearful and unavoidable—firstly, 
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pleasure, a most mighty lure to evil; next, pains, 
which put good to rout! ; and besides these, rashness 
and fear, foolish counsellors both ; and anger, hard 
to dissuade ; and hope, ready to seduce. And blend- 
ing these with irrational sensation and with all-daring 
lust, they thus compounded in necessary fashion the 
mortal kind of soul. Wherefore, since they scrupled to 
pollute the divine, unless through absolute necessity, 
they planted the mortal kind apart therefrom in 
another chamber of the body, building an isthmus and 
boundary for the head and chest by setting between 
them the neck, to the end that they might remain 
apart. And within the chest—or “ thorax,” as it is 
called—they fastened the mortal kind of soul. And 
inasmuch as one part thereof is better, and one worse, 
they built a division within the cavity of the thorax— 
as if to fence off two separate chambers, for men and 
for women—by placing the midriff between them as 
ascreen. That part of the soul, then, which partakes 
of courage and spirit, since it is a lover of victory, 
they planted more near to the head, between the 
midriff and the neck, in order that it might hearken 
to the reason, and, in conjunction therewith, might 
forcibly subdue the tribe of the desires whensoever 
they should utterly refuse to yield willing obedience 
to the word of command from the citadel of reason. 
And the heart, which is the junction of the veins and 
the fount of the blood which circulates vigorously 
through all the limbs, they appointed to be the 
chamber of the bodyguard, to the end that when the 
heat of the passion boils up, as soon as reason passes 
the word round that some unjust action is being 
done which affects them, either from without or 
possibly even from the interior desires, every organ 
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of sense in the body might quickly perceive through 
all the channeis both the injurctions and the threats 
and in all ways obey and follow them, thus allowing 
their best part to be the leader of them all. And as 
a means of relief for the leaping of the heart, in 
times when dangers are expected and passion is 
excited—since they knew that all such swelling of the 
passionate parts would arise from the action of fire,— 
they contrived and implanted the form of the lungs. 
This is, in the first place, soft and bloodless ; and, 
moreover, it contains within it perforated cavities like 
those of a sponge, so that, when it receives the breath 
and the drink, it might have a cooling effect and 
furnish relief and comfort in the burning heat. To 
this end they drew the channels of the windpipe to 
the lungs, and placed the lungs as a kind of padding 
round the heart, in order that, when the passion 
therein should be at its height, by leaping upon a 
yielding substance and becoming cool, the heart 
might suffer less and thereby be enabled the more to 
be subservient to the reason in time of passion. 

And all that part of the Soul which is subject to 
appetites for foods and drinks, and all the other wants 
that are due to the nature of the body, they planted 
in the parts midway between the midriff and the 
boundary at the navel, fashioning as it were a manger 
in all this region for the feeding of the body ; and 
there they tied up this part of the Soul, as though it 
were a creature which, though savage, they must 
necessarily keep joined to the rest and feed, if the 
mortal stock were to exist at all. In order, then, 
that this part, feeding thus at its manger and housed 
as far away as possible from the counselling part, and 
creating the least possible turmoil and din, should 
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allow the Supreme part to take counsel in peace con- 
cerning what benefits all, both individually and in 
the mass,—for these reasons they stationed it in 
that position. And inasmuch as they knew that it 
would not understand reason, and that, even if it did 
have some share in the perception of reasons, it would 
have no natural instinct to pay heed to any of them 
but would be bewitched for the most part both day 
and night by images and phantasms,—to guard 
against this God devised and constructed the form 
of the liver and placed it in that part’s abode ; and He 
fashioned it dense and smooth and bright and sweet, 
yet containing bitterness, that the power of thoughts 
which proceed from the mind, moving in the liver as 
in a mirror which receives impressions and provides 
visible images, should frighten this part of the soul ; 
for when the mental power bears down upon it with 
stern threats, it uses a kindred portion of the liver’s 
bitterness 1 and makes it swiftly suffuse the whole 
liver, so that it exhibits bilious colours, and by con- 
traction makes it all wrinkled and rough ; moreover, 
as regards the lobe and passages and gates ? of the 
liver, the first of these it bends back from the straight 
and compresses, while it blocks the others and closes 
them up, and thus it produces pains and nausea. On 
the other hand, when a breath of mildness from the 
intellect paints on the liver appearances of the oppo- 
site kind, and calms down its bitterness by refusing 
to move or touch the nature opposite to itself, and 
using upon the liver the sweetness inherent therein 
rectifies all its parts so as to make them straight and 
smooth and free, it causes the part of the soul planted 


2 i.e. the right lobe, the biliary vesicle, and the vena porta; 
cf. Eurip. Electra 827 ff. 
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round the liver to be cheerful and serene, so that in 
the night it passes its time sensibly, being occupied 
in its slumbers with divination, seeing that in reason 
and intelligence it has no share. 

For they who constructed us, remembering the 
injunction of their Father, when He enjoined upon 
them to make the mortal kind as good as they possibly 
could, rectified the vile part of us by thus establishing 
therein the organ of divination, that it might in some 
degree lay hold on truth. And that God gave unto 
man’s foolishness the gift of divination 1 a sufficient 
token is this: no man achieves true and inspired 
divination when in his rational mind, but only when 
the power of his intelligence is fettered in sleep or 
when it is distraught by disease or by reason of some 
divine inspiration. But it belongs to a man when in 
his right mind to recollect and ponder both the things 
spoken in.dream or waking vision bv the divining 
and inspired nature, and all the visionary forms that 
were seen, and by means of reasoning to discern about 
them all wherein they are significant and for whom 
they portend evil or good in the future, the past, or 
the present. But it is not the task of him who has 
been in a state of frenzy, and still continues therein, 
to judge the apparitions and voices seen or uttered 
by himself; for it was well said of old that to do and 
to know one’s own and oneself belongs only to him 
who is sound of mind. Wherefore also it is customary 
to set the tribe of prophets 2 to pass judgement upon 
these inspired divinations ; and they, indeed, them- 
selves are named “ diviners ” by certain who are 
wholly ignorant of the truth that they are not 
diviners but interpreters of the mysterious voice and 


8 Cf. Laws 871 c, Eurip. Jon 413 ff. 
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apparition,.for whom the most fitting name would be 
“ prophets of things divined.” 

For these reasons, then, the nature of the liver is 
such as we have stated and situated in the region we 
have described, for the sake of divination. More- 
over, when the individual creature is alive this organ 
affords signs that are fairly manifest, but when 
deprived of life t it becomes blind and the divinations 
it presents are too much obscured to have any clear 
significance. 

The structure of the organ which adjoins it,? with 
its seat on the left, is for the sake of the liver, to keep 
it always bright and clean, as a wiper that is laid 
beside a mirror always prepared and ready to hand. 
Wherefore also, whenever any impurities due to ail- 
ments of the body occur round about the liver, the 
loose texture of the spleen cleanses and absorbs them 
all, seeing that it is woven of a stuff that is porous apd 
bloodless : hence, when it is filled with the off- 
scourings, the spleen grows to be large and festered ; 
and conversely, when.the body is cleansed, it is 
reduced and shrinks back to its primal state. 

Concerning the soul, then, what part of it is mortal, 
what part immortal, and where and with what com- 
panions and for what reasons these have been housed 
apart, only if God concurred could we dare to affirm 
that our account is true 3; but that our account is 
probable we must dare to affirm now, and to affirm 
still more positively as our inquiry proceeds : affirmed, 
therefore, let it be. 

The subject which comes next to this we must 
investigate on the same lines; and that subject is 
the way in which the remainder of the body has been 


® Cf. 68 D, 74D. 
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generated.’ Its construction would most fittingly 
be ascribed to reasoning such as this. Those who 
were constructing our kind were aware of the incon- 
tinence that would reside in us in respect of drinks 
and meats, and how that because of our greed we 
would consume far more than what was moderate 
and necessary ; wherefore, lest owing to maladies 
swift destruction should overtake them, and the 
mortal kind, while still incomplete, come straightway 
to a complete end,—foreseeing this, the Gods set 
the “ abdomen,” 2 as it is called, to serve as a recep- 
tacle for the holding of thesuperfluous meat and drink; 
and round about therein they coiled the structure of 
the entrails, to prevent the food from passing through 
quickly and thereby compelling the body to require 
more food quickly, and causing insatiate appetite, 
whereby the whole kind by reason of its gluttony 
would be’ rendered devoid of philosophy and of 
culture, and disobedient to the most divine part we 
possess. 

As regards the bones and the flesh and all such 
substances the position was this. All these had their 
origin in the generation of the marrow. For it was 
in this that the bonds of life by which the Soul is 
bound to the body were fastened, and implanted the 
roots of the mortal kind ; but the marrow itself was 
generated out of other elements. Taking all those 
primary triangles? which, being unwarped and 
smooth, were best able to produce with exactness 
fre and water and air and earth, God separated 
them, each apart from his own kind, and mixing them 
one with another in due proportion, He fashioned 
therefrom the marrow, devising it as a universal 
seed-stuff for every mortal kind. Next, He en- 
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gendered therein the various kinds of Soul! and 
bound them down ; and He straightway divided the 
marrow itself, in His original division, into shapes cor- 
responding in their number and their nature to the 
number and the nature of the shapes which should 
belong to the several kinds of Soul. And that portion 
of the marrow which was intended to receive within 
itself, as it were into a field, the divine seed He 
moulded in the shape of a perfect globe? and be- 
stowed on it the name of “ brain,” purposing that, 
when each living creature should be completed, the 
vessel surrounding this should be called the “ head.” 
But that portion which was to contain the other and 
mortal part of the Soul He divided into shapes that 
were at once rounded and elongated,’ and all these 
He designated “ marrow ” ; and from these, as from 
anchors, He cast out bands of the Whole Soul, and 
around this He finally wrought the whole of this 
body of ours, when He had first built round about it 
for a shelter a framework all of bone. 

And bone He compounded in this wise. Having 
sifted earth till it was pure and smooth, He kneaded 
it and moistened it with marrow ; then He placed it 
in fire, and after that dipped it in water, and from 
this back to fire, and once again in water; and by 
thus transferring it many times from the one element 
to the other He made it so that it was soluble by 
neither. This, then, He used, and fashioned thereof, 
by turning, a bony sphere round about the brain; 
and therein he left a narrow opening ; and around 
the marrow of both neck and back He moulded 
vertebrae of bone, and set them, like pivots, in a 
vertical row, throughout all the trunk, beginning 
from the head. And thus for preserving the whole 
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seed He closed it in with a ring-fence of stony sub- 
stance ; and therein He made joints, using as an aid 
the power of the Other ! as an intermediary between 
them, for the sake of movement and bending. And 
inasmuch as He deemed that the texture of the 
bony substance was too hard and inflexible, and that 
if it were fired and cooled again it would decay and 
speedily destroy the seed within it, for these reasons 
He contrived the species known as sinew and flesh. 
He designed to bind all the limbs together by means 
of the former, which tightens and relaxes itself 
around the pivots, and thus cause the body to bend 
and stretch itself. And the flesh He designed to be 
a shield against the heat and a shelter against the 
cold; and, moreover, that in case of falls it should 
yield to the body softly and gently, like padded gar- 
ments 2; and,inasmuch as it contains within it warm 
moisture; that it should supply in summer, by its 
perspiration and dampness, a congenial coolness over 
the exterior of the whole body, and contrariwise in 
winter Uefend the body sufficiently, by means of 
its fire, from the frost which attacks and surrounds 
it from without. Wherefore, with this intent, our 
Modeller mixed and blended together water and fire 
and earth, and compounding a ferment of acid and 
salt mixed it in therewith, and thus moulded flesh 
full of sap and soft. And the substance of the sinews 
He compounded of a mixture of bone and unfer- 
mented flesh, forming a single substance blended of 
both and intermediate in quality, and he used yellow 
also for its colouring. Hence it is that the sinews 
have acquired a quality that is firmer and more rigid 
than flesh, but softer and more elastic than bone. 


2 Cf. 70 D. 
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With these, then, God enclosed the bones and 
marrow, first binding them one to another with the 
sinews, and then shrouding them all over with flesh. 

All the bones, then, that possessed most soul t He 
enclosed in least flesh, but the bones which contained 
least soul with most and most dense flesh; more- 
over, at the junctions of the bones, except where 
reason revealed some necessity for its existence, He 
made but little flesh to grow, lest by hindering the 
flexions it should make the bodies unwieldy, because 
stiff in movement, or else through its size and density, 
when thickly massed together, it should produce 
insensitiveness, owing to its rigidity, and thereby 
cause the intellectual parts to be more forgetful and 
more obtuse. Wherefore the thighs and the shins 
and the region of the loins and the bones of the 
upper and lower arm, and all our other parts which 
are jointless, and all those bones which are void of 
intelligence within, owing to the small quantity of 
soul in the marrow—all these are abundantly supplied 
with flesh ; but those parts which are intelligent are 
supplied less abundantly—except possibly where He 
so fashioned the flesh that it can of itself convey 
sensations, as is the case with the tongue ; but most 
of these parts He made in the way described above. 
For the substance which is generated by necessity 
and grows up with us in no wise admits of quick 
perception co-existing with dense bone and abundant 
flesh. For if these characteristics were willing to 
consort together, then the structure of the head 
would have acquired them most of all, and mankind, 
crowned with a head that was fleshy and sinewy and 
strong, would have enjoyed a life that was twice 
(nay, many times) as long as our present life, and 
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healthier, to boot, and more free from pain. But as 
it is, when the Constructors of our being were cogitat- 
ing whether they should make a kind that was more 
long-lived and worse or more short-lived and better, 
they agreed that the shorter and superior life should 
by all means be chosen by all rather than the longer 
and inferior. Wherefore they covered the head 
closely with thin bone, but not with flesh and sinews, 
since it was also without flexions. For all these 
reasons, then, the head that was joined to the body 
in every man was more perceptive and more intelli- 
gent but less strong. 

It was on these grounds and in this way that God 
set the sinews at the bottom of the head round about 
the neck and glued them there symmetrically ; and 
with these He fastened the extremities of the Jaws 
below the substance of the face ; and the rest of the 
sinews He distributed amongst all the limbs, attach- 
ing joint to joint. y 

And those who fashioned the features of our mouth 
fashioned it with teeth and tongue and lips, even as 
it is fashioned now, for ends both necessary and most 
good, contriving it as an entrance with a view to 
necessary ends, and as an outlet with a view to the 
ends most good. For all that enters in and supplies 
food to the body is necessary ; while the stream of 
speech which flows out and ministers to intelligence 
is of all streams the fairest and most good. 

Moreover, it was not possible to leave the head to 
consist of bare bone only, because of the excessive 
variations of temperature in either direction, due to 
the seasons ; nor yet was it possible to allow it to be 
shrouded up, and to become, in consequence, stupid 
and insensitive owing to its burdensome mass of flesh. 
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Accordingly, of the fleshy substance which was not 
being fully dried up a larger enveloping film was 
separated off, forming what is now called “ skin.” 
And this, having united with itself because of the 
moisture round the brain and spreading, formed a 
vesture round about the head; and this was damped 
by the moisture ascending under the seams and 
closed down over the crown, being drawn together as 
it were in a knot; and the seams had all kinds of 
shapes owing to the force of the soul’s revolutions and 
of her food, being more in number when these are 
more in conflict with one another, and less when they 
are less in conflict. And the Deity kept puncturing 
all this skin round about with fire ; and when the skin 
was pierced and the moisture flew out through it, all 
the liquid and heat that was pure went away, but 
such as was mixed with the substance whereof the 
skin also-was composed was lifted up by the motion 
and extended far beyond the skin, being of a fineness 
to match the puncture ; but since it was thrust back, 
because of its slowness, by the external air that 
surrounded it, it coiled itself round inside and rooted 
itself under the skin. Such, then, were the processes 
by which hair grew in the skin, it being a cord-like 
species akin to the skin but harder and denser owing 
to the constriction of the cold, whereby each hair as 
it separated off from the skin was chilled and con- 
stricted. Making use, then, of the causes mentioned 
our Maker fashioned the head shaggy with hair, 
purposing that, in place of flesh, the hair should serve 
as a light roofing for the part about the brain for 
safety’s sake, providing a sufficient shade and screen 
alike in summer and in winter, while proving no 
obstacle in the way of easy perception. 
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And at the place in the fingers where sinew and 
skin and bone were interlaced there was formed a 
material blended of these three ; and this when it was 
dried off became a single hard skin compounded of 
them all; and whereas these were the auxiliary 
causes ! whereby it was fashioned, it was wrought by 
the greatest of causes, divine Purpose, for the sake 
of what should come to pass hereafter. For those 
who were constructing us knew that out of men 
women should one day spring and all other animals 2 ; 
and they understood, moreover, that many of these 
creatures would need for many purposes the help of 
nails; wherefore they impressed upon men at their 
very birth the rudimentary structure of finger-nails. 
Upon this account and with these designs they caused 
skin to grow into hair and nails upon the extremities 
of the limbs. 

And when all the limbs and parts of the mortal 
living creature had been naturally joined together, 
it was so that of necessity its life consisted in fire 
and air; and because of this it wasted away when 
dissolved by these elements or left empty thereby ; 
wherefore the Gods contrived succour for the 
creature. Blending it with other shapes and senses 
they engendered a substance akin to that of man, 
so as to form another living creature : such are the 
cultivated trees and plants and seeds which have been 
trained by husbandry and are now domesticated 
amongst us ; but formerly the wild kinds only existed, 
these being older than the cultivated kinds. For 
everything, in fact, which partakes of life may justly 
and with perfect truth be termed a living creature. 
Certainly that creature which we are now describing 
partakes of the third kind of soul, which is seated, as 
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we affirm, between: the midriff and the navel,! and 
which shares not at all in opinion and reasoning and 
mind but in sensation, pleasant and painful, together 
with desires. For inasmuch as it continues wholly 
passive and does not turn within itself around itself, 
repelling motion from without and using its own 
native motion, it is not endowed by its original con- 
stitution with a natural capacity for discerning or re- 
flecting upon any of its own experiences. Wherefore 
it lives indeed and is not other than a living creature, 
but it remains stationary and rooted down owing to 
its being deprived of the power of self-movement. 
And when our Superiors had generated all these 
kinds as nutriment for us inferior beings, they 
channelled out our body itself, like as if they were 
cutting channels in gardens, to the end that it might 
be irrigated as it were by an inflowing stream. And 
firstly, beneath the junction of the skin and flesh they 
cut for hidden channels two veins ? along the back, 
seeing that the body was in fact double, with right 
side and left ; and these they drew down along by the 
spine, keeping between them the spermatic marrow, 
in order that this might thrive as much as possible, 
and that the stream of moisture from there, being in 
a downward course, might flow easily to the other 
parts and cause the irrigation to be uniform. After 
this they clave the veins round the head and inter- 
laced them, and drew them opposite ways, bending 
those from the right of the head to the left and those 
from the left to the right, in order that they, together 
with the skin, might serve as a bond between the head 
and the body, seeing that the head was not encircled 


2 2.¢. the aorta and the vena cava. The distinction between 
veins and arteries was unknown in Plato’s time. 
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by sinews at the crown; and in order, also, that the 
sense-impressions derived from the parts on either 
side might be manifest to the whole body. 
Thereupon they arranged the irrigation on some 
such plan as this—a plan which we shall perceive 
more easily when we have first agreed upon the 
following postulates. All bodies composed of smaller 
particles shut in the larger, but those composed of 
larger particles cannot shut in the smaller; and 
fire, because of all the elements it has the smallest 
particles,! passes through water and earth and air 
and all things composed thereof, and nothing can 
shut it in. We must conceive that the same law 
holds good of the action of our belly. Whenever 
foods and drinks flow into it it shuts them in, but air 
and fire, being of smaller particles than its own 
structure, it cannot shut in. These elements, there- 
fore, God employed to provide irrigation from the 
belly to the veins, weaving out of air and fire a veil 
of mesh-work like unto a fish-weel, having two inner- 
weels at its entrance ; and one of these inner-weels 
He wove over again so as to make it bifurcated ; and 
from the inner-weels He stretched as it were ropes 
all over it in a circle up to the extremities of the veil.? 


2 A rough diagram (after Archer-Hind, based on Galen) 
will best serve to explain this obscure account : 


a= upper éyxvpriov (“* inner-weel ’’). 

b= lower éyxvpriov (“ inner-weel ”). 

c= outer stratum of air. 

d= inner stratum of fire. 

e=double air-passages through 
nostrils. | 

f=single food-passage through 
mouth. 
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Now the inward parts of the veil He constructed 
wholly of fire, but the inner-weels and the envelope 
of air; and taking this He placed it round about the 
living creature that was moulded in the following 
manner. The part consisting of the inner-weels He 
let down into the mouth ; and since this part was two- 
fold, He let down one inner-weel by way of the wind- 
pipe into the lungs, and the other into the belly 
alongside the windpipe. And cleaving the former of 
these weels in two He gave to both sections a common 
outlet by way of the channels of the nose, so that 
when the first conduit by way of the mouth failed to 
act, its streams as well should be plenished from this. 
The rest of the enveloping mesh-work He made to 
grow round all the hollow part of our body ; and He 
caused all this at one time to flow gently into the 
inner-weels, seeing they were of air, and at another 
time the weels to flow back into it. And inasmuch as 
the body was porous, He caused the veil to pass in 
through it and out again; and the inner rays of fire 
that were enclosed within it He made to follow the 
air as it moved in either direction ; whence it comes 
that, so long as the mortal living creature preserves 
its structure, this process goes on unceasingly. And 
to this kind of process the Giver of Titles} gave, as 
we say, the names of “‘inspiration”’ and “expiration.” 
And the whole of this mechanism and its effects have 
been created in order to secure nourishment and life 
for our body, by means of moistening and cooling. 
For as the respiration goes in and out the inward fire 
attached thereto follows it; and whenever in its 
constant oscillations this fire enters in through the 
belly and lays hold on the meats and drinks, it dis- 
solves them, and dividing them into small particles 
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it disperses them through the outlets by which it 
passes and draws them off to the veins, like water 
drawn into channels from a spring; and thus it 
causes the streams of the veins to flow through the 
body as through a pipe. 

Once again let us consider the process of respira- 
tion, and the causes in virtue of which it has come 
to be such asit now is. This, then, is the way of it. 
Inasmuch as no void exists into which any of the 
moving bodies could enter, while the breath from us 
moves outwards, what follows is plain to everyone— 
namely, that the breath does not enter a void but 
pushes the adjacent body from its seat ; and the body 
thus displaced drives out in turn the next; and by 
this law of necessity every such body is driven round 
towards the seat from which the breath went out and 
enters therein, filling it up and following the breath ; 
and all this takes place as one simultaneous process, 
like a revolving wheel, because that no void exists. 
Wherefore the region of the chest and that of the 
lungs when they let out the breath become filled again 
by the air surrounding the body, which filters in 
through the porous flesh and circulates round. And 
again, when the air is repelled and passes out through 
the body it pushes the inspired air round and in by 
way of the passages of the mouth and of the nostrils. 
The originating cause of these processes we must 
assume to be this. Every living creature has its 
inward parts round the blood and the veins extremely 
hot, as it were a fount of fire residing within it ; and 
this region we have, in fact, likened to the envelope 
of the fish-weel, saying that all that was extended at 
its middle was woven of fire, whereas all the other 
and outward parts were of air. Now we must agree 
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that heat, by Nature’s law, goes out into its own 
region to its kindred substance; and inasmuch as 
there are two outlets, the one out by way of the body, 
the other by way of the mouth and the nose, whenever 
the fire rushes in one direction it propels the air round 
to the other, and the air which is thus propelled round 
becomes heated by streaming into the fire, whereas 
the air which passes out becomes cooled. And as 
the heat changes its situation and the particles about 
the other outlet become hotter, the hotter body in 
its turn tends in that direction, and moving towards 
its own substance propels round the air which is at 
the former outlet ; and thus the air, by continually 
undergoing and transmitting the same affections, 
causes inspiration and expiration to come about as a 
result of this double process, as it were a wheel that 
oscillates backwards and forwards. 

Moreover, we must trace out in this way the causes 
of the phenomena connected with medical cupping- 
glasses, and the causes of deglutition, and of pro- 
jectiles, whether discharged aloft or flying over the 
surface of the earth; and the causes also of all the 
sounds + which because of their quickness or slow- 
ness seem shrill or deep, and the movement of which 
is at one time discordant because of the irregularity 
of the motion they cause within us, and at another 
time concordant because of its regularity. For the 
slower sounds overtake the motions of the earlier and 
quicker sounds when the latter begin to stop and 
have already fallen to a speed similar to that with 
which the slower sounds collide with them afterwards 
and move them; and when the slower overtake the 
quicker sounds they do not perturb them by imposing 
upon them a different motion. but they attach to 
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them the beginning of a slower motion in accord with 
that which was quicker but is tending to cease ; and 
thus from shrill and deep they blend one single 
sensation, furnishing pleasure thereby to the unintelli- 
gent, and to the intelligent that intellectual delight 1 
which is caused by the imitation of the divine har- 
mony * manifested in mortal motions. 

Furthermore, as regards all flowings of waters, and 
fallings of thunderbolts, and the marvels concerning 
the attraction of electron? and of the Heraclean 
stone *—not one of all these ever possesses any real 
power of attraction ; but the fact that there is no void, 
and that these bodies propel themselves round one 
into another, and that according as they separate or 
unite they all exchange places and proceed severally 
each to its own region,—it is by means of these com- 
plex and reciprocal processes that such marvels are 
wrought, as will be evident to him who investigates 
them properly. 

Moreover, the process of respiration—with which 
our account commenced—came about, as we previ- 
ously stated, in this manner and by these means. 
The fire divides the foods, and rises through the body 
following after the breath ; and as it rises, with the 
breath it fills the veins from the belly by drawing into 
them from thence the divided particles. And it is 
owing to this that in all living creatures the streams of 
nutriment course in this way through the whole body. 
And inasmuch as these nutritive particles are freshly 
divided and derived from kindred substances,—some 
from fruits, and some from cereals, which God planted 
for us for the express purpose of serving as food,’ 


4 i.e. the loadstone or magnet; cf. Jon 533 p. 
6 Cf. 17 a. 
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—they get all varieties of colours because of their 
commingling, but red is the colour that runs through 
them most of all, it being a natural product of the 
action of the fire in dividing the liquid food and im- 
printing itself thereon.1_ Wherefore the colour of the 
stream which flows through the body acquired an 
appearance such as we have described; and this 
stream we call “ blood,” which is the nutriment of the 
flesh and of the whole body, each part drawing there- 
from supplies of fluid and filling up the room of the 
evacuated matter. And the processes of filling and 
evacuating take place just as the motion of everything 
in the Universe takes place, namely, according to 
the law that every kindred substance moves towards 
its kind. For the bodies which surround us without 
are always dissolving us and sending off and distri- 
buting to each species of substance what is akin 
thereto; - while the blood-particles, again, being 
minced up within us and surrounded by the structure 
of each creature as by a Heaven, are compelled to 
copy the motion of the whole ; hence, when each of 
the particles that are divided up inside moves towards 
its kin, it fills up again the emptied place. And when 
what passes out is more than the inflow every creature 
decays, but when less, it increases. Now when the 
structure of the whole creature is new, inasmuch as 
the triangles which form its elements ? are still fresh, 
and as it were straight from the stocks, it keeps them 
firmly interlocked one with another, and the whole 
mass of it is of a soft composition, seeing that it is 
newly produced from marrow and nourished on milk ; 
and as the triangles contained therein, which have 
invaded it from without and go to form the meats 
and drinks, are older and weaker than its own, it 
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divides and overcomes them with its own new 
triangles, and thus renders the creature large by 
feeding it on many similar substances. But when 
the root of the triangles t grows slack owing to their 
having fought many fights during long periods, they 
are no longer able to divide the entering triangles 
of the food and assimilate them to themselves, but 
are themselves easily divided by those which enter 
from without ; and in this condition every animal is 
overpowered and decays ; and this process is named 
“old age.” And finally, when the bonds of the 
triangles in the marrow which have been fitly framed 
together no longer resist the strain but fall asunder, 
they let slip in turn the bonds of the soul, and it, 
when thus naturally set loose, flies out gladly ; for 
whereas every process which is contrary to nature is 
painful, that which takes place naturally is pleasur- 
able. So too, in like manner, the death which occurs 
in consequence of disease or by wounds is painful and 
violent, but that which follows on old age and consti- 
tutes a natural end is the least grievous of deaths 
and is accompanied by more of pleasure than of pain. 

The origin of disease is plain, of course, to every- 
body. For seeing that there are four elements of 
which the body is compacted,—earth, fire, water and 
air,—when, contrary to nature, there occurs either 
an excess or a deficiency of these elements, or a trans- 
ference thereof from their native region to an alien 
region; or again, seeing that fire and the rest have 
each more than one variety, every time that the 
body admits an inappropriate variety, then these 
and all similar occurrences bring about internal 
disorders and disease. For when any one element 
suffers a change of condition that is contrary to 
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nature, all its particles that formerly were being 
cooled become heated, and the dry presently become 
moist, and the light heavy, and they undergo every 
variety of change in every respect. For, as we 
maintain, it is only the addition or subtraction of the 
same substance from the same substance in the same 
order and in the same manner and in due proportion 
which will allow the latter to remain safe and sound 
in its sameness with itself. But whatsoever oversteps 
any of these conditions in its going out or its coming 
in will produce alterations of every variety and count- 
less diseases and corruptions. 

Again, in the structures which are naturally 
secondary 1 in order of construction, there is a second 
class of diseases to be noted by him who has a mind 
to take cognisance ofthem. For inasmuch as marrow 
and bone and flesh and sinew are compacted from 
the elements,—and blood also is formed from the 
same constituents, although in a different way,— 
most of the other maladies come about like those 
previously described, but the most severe of them 
have dangerous results for the reason following : 
whenever the production of these secondary sub- 
stances proceeds in the reverse direction, then they 
are corrupted. For in the order of nature flesh and 
sinews arise from blood,” the sinew from the fibrine 
because of its kindred quality, and flesh from the 
coagulated substance which coagulates on its separa- 
tion from the fibrine ; and further, the substance 
which is derived from the sinews and flesh, being 
viscid and oily,? not only glues the flesh to the sub- 
stance of the bones but also feeds and increases the 
bone itself which encloses the marrow, while that 
which is formed of the purest kind of triangles, very 
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smooth and very oily, filters through the density of 
the bones, and, as it oozes and drips from the bones, 
moistens the marrow. Now when each of these sub- 
stances is produced in this order, health as a rule 
results ; but if in the reverse order, disease. For 
whenever the flesh is decomposed and sends its de- 
composed matter back again into the veins, then, 
uniting with the air, the blood in the veins, which is 
large in volume and of every variety, is diversified by 
colours and bitter flavours, as well as by sharp and 
saline properties, and contains bile and serum and 
phlegm of every sort. For when all the substances 
become reversed and corrupted, they begin by 
destroying the blood itself, and then they themselves 
cease to supply any nourishment to the body ; for 
they move through the veins in all directions and no 
longer preserve the order of their natural revolutions, 
being at enmity with themselves because they have 
no enjoyment of themselves, and being at war also 
with the established and regular constitution of the 
body, which they corrupt and dissolve. Therefore all 
the oldest part of the flesh that is decomposed 
becomes tough and is blackened by the continued 
combustion ; and because it is eaten away on every 
side it is bitter, and therefore dangerous in its attack 
on any part of the body that is not as yet corrupted. 
And at one time the black matter acquires a sharpness 
in place of its bitterness, when the bitter substance 
becomes more diluted; and at another time the 
bitter substance acquires a redder colour through 
being dipped in blood, while if the black matter is 
blended with this it turns greenish; and again, 
whenever new flesh also is decomposed by the fire 
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of the inflammation, a yellow matter is commingled 
with the bitter substance. 

To all these humours the general designation 
“bile ” has been given, either by certain physicians 
or by someone who was capable of surveying a 
number of dissimilar cases and discerning amongst 
them one single type * worthy to give its name to 
them all. All the rest that are counted as species of 
bile have gained their special descriptions in each 
case from their colours. 

Serum is of two kinds: one is the mild whey of 
the blood ; the other, being derived from black and 
acid bile, is malignant whenever it is imbued with a 
saline quality through the action of heat; and this 
kind is termed “ acid phlegm.” Another kind in- 
volves air and is produced by dissolution from new 
and tender flesh. And when this is inflated and 
enclosed ‘by a fluid, and when as a result of this 
process bubbles * gre formed which individually are 
invisible because of their small size but in the aggre- 
gate form a mass which is visible, and which possess 
a colour which appears white owing to the foam 
created,—then we describe all this decomposition of 
tender flesh intermixed with air as “ white phlegm.” 

And the whey of phlegm that is newly formed is 
“ sweat ” and “ tears,’ and all other such humours 
as pour forth in the daily purgings of the body. And 
all these are factors in disease, whenever the blood 
is not replenished naturally from meats and drinks 
but receives its mass from opposite substances con- 
trary to Nature's laws. 

Now, when the flesh in any part is being decom- 
posed by disease, but the bases thereof still remain 
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firm, the force of the attack is reduced by half, for it, 
still admits of easy recovery ; but whenever the 
substance which binds the flesh to the bones? be- 
comes diseased and no longer separates itself at once 
from them and from the sinews, so as to provide food 
for the bone and to serve as a bond between flesh and 
bone, but becomes rough and saline instead of being 
oily and smooth and viscid, owing to its being 
starved by a bad regimen,—then, every such sub- 
stance, as it undergoes these affections, moulders 
away beneath the flesh and the sinews and with- 
draws from the bones; while the flesh falls away 
with it from the roots and leaves the sinews bare and 
full of saline matter, and by falling back itself into the 
stream of the blood it augments the maladies previ- 
ously described. 

But although these bodily ailments are severe, 
still more grave are those which precede them, 
whenever the bone by reason of the density of the 
flesh fails to receive sufficient inspiration, and be- 
coming heated because of its mouldiness decays and 
does not admit its nutriment, but, on the contrary, 
falls back itself, as it crumbles, into its nutriment 
which then passes into flesh, and this flesh falling 
into the blood causes all such maladies to be more 
violent than those previously described. And the 
most extreme case of all occurs whenever the sub- 
stance of the marrow becomes diseased either from 
deficiency or from excess; for this results in the 
gravest of diseases and the most potent in causing 
death, inasmuch as the whole substance of the body, 


by the force of necessity, streams in the reverse 


direction. 
A third class of diseases takes place, as we must 
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conceive, in three ways, being due partly to air, 
partly to phlegm, and partly to bile. Whenever the 
lungs, which are the dispensers of air to the body, 
fail to keep their outlets clean through being blocked 
up with rheums, then the air, being unable to pass 
one way while entering by another way in more 
than its proper volume, causes the parts deprived of 
respiration to rot, but forces and distorts the vessels 
of the veins, and as it thus dissolves the body it is 
itself shut off within the centre thereof which contains 
the midriff; and as a result of this countless diseases 
of a painful kind are produced, accompanied by much 
sweating. And often, when the flesh is disintegrated, 
air which is enclosed in the body and is unable to pass 
out brings about the same pangs as those caused by 
the air that enters from without; and these pangs 
are most severe when the air surrounds the sinews 
and the adjacent veins and by its swelling up strains 
backwards the tendons and the sinews attached to 
them ; hence it is actually from this process of in- 
tense strain that these maladies have derived their 
names of “ tetanus ” and “ opisthotonus.” Of these 
maladies the cure also is severe ; for what does most 
to relieve them is, in fact, an attack of fever. 

White phlegm, also, is dangerous when it is blocked 
inside because of the air in its bubbles ; but when it 
has air-vents outside the body it is milder, although 
it marks the body with spots by breeding white scabs 
and tetters and the maladies akin thereto. And when 
this phlegm is blended with black bile and spreads 
over the revolutions of the head, which are the 
most divine, and perturbs them, its action is more 
gentle during sleep, but when it attacks persons who 
are awake it is harder to shake off; and because it 
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is a disease of the sacred substance it is most justly 
termed ‘‘ the sacred disease.” 1 Phlegm that is 
sharp and saline is the fount of all the maladies which 
are of the nature of catarrhs ; and these have received 
all kinds of names because the regions into which they 
flow are of all varieties. 

All those diseases which are called inflammations, 
owing to the burning and inflaming of the body which 
they involve, are caused by bile. This, when it gains 
an external outlet, boils and sends up all kinds of 
eruptions ; but when it is confined inside it produces 
many burning diseases; and of these the gravest 
occurs when the bile, being mixed with pure blood, 
displaces the matter of the fibrine from its proper 
position. For this fibrine is dispersed through the 
blood in order that the blood may have a due pro- 
portion of both rarity and density, and may neither 
flow out from the porous body through being liquefied 
by heat, nor yet prove immobile through its density 
and circulate with difficulty in the veins. Of these 
qualities the fibrine preserves the due amount owing 
to the nature of its formation.2, Even when anyone 
collects together the fibrine of blood that is dead and 
in process of cooling, all the rest of the blood turns 
liquid ; but if the fibrine is left alone as it is, it acts 
in combination with the surrounding cold and rapidly 
congeals the blood. As the fibrine, then, has this 
property, bile, which is naturally formed of old blood 
and dissolved again into blood from flesh, penetrates 
the blood gradually at first, while it is hot and moist, 
and is congealed by this property of the fibrine ; and 
as it becomes congealed and forcibly chilled it causes 
internal cold and shivering. But when the bile flows 
in with more volume, it overpowers the fibrine by the 
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heat it contains, and shakes it into disorder by its 
boiling up; and should it be capable of thus over- 
powering the fibrine continuously, it penetrates to the 
substance of the marrow and loosens from thence, 
by burning, the mooring-ropes of the soul,! as it 
were of a ship, and sets it free. But when the bile is 
in smaller quantity and the body resists dissolution, 
then the bile itself is overpowered, and either it is 
ejected over the whole surface of the body, or else it is 
forced through the veins into the lower or the upper 
belly, being ejected from the body like fugitives 
from a city in revolt ; and it produces diarrhoea and 
dysentery and all suchlike maladies. 

When a body has become diseased mainly from an 
excess of fire, it produces constant inflammations and 
fevers ; when from air, quotidian fevers ; when from 
water, tertian fevers, because that element is more 
sluggish than air or fire ; and when from earth, which 
is the fourth and most sluggish of the elements and 
is purged in four-fold periods of time,? it causes 
quartan fevers and is cured with difficulty. 

Such is the manner in which diseases of the body 
come about ; and those of the soul which are due to 
the condition of the body arise in the following way. 
We must agree that folly is a disease of the soul’; 
and of folly there are two kinds, the one of which is 
madness, the other ignorance. Whatever affection 
a man suffers from, if it involves either of these 
conditions it must be termed ‘“‘ disease ” ; and we 
must maintain that pleasures and pains in excess are 
the greatest of the soul’s diseases. For when a man 
is overjoyed or contrariwise suffering excessively from 
pain, being in haste to seize on the one and avoid the 
other beyond measure, he is unable either to see or 
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to hear anything correctly, and he is at such a time 
distraught and wholly incapable of exercising reason. 
And whenever a man’s seed grows to abundant 
volume in his marrow,! as it were a tree that is over- 
laden beyond measure with fruit, he brings on him- 
self time after time many pangs and many pleasures 
owing to his desires and the issue thereof, and comes 
to be in a state of madness for the most part of his 
life because of those greatest of pleasures and pains, 
and keeps his soul diseased and senseless by reason 
of the action of his body. Yet such a man is reputed 
to be voluntarily wicked and not diseased ; although, 
in truth, this sexual incontinence, which is due for 
the most part to the abundance and fluidity of one 
substance because of the porosity of the bones, con- 
stitutes a disease of the soul. And indeed almost 
all those affections which are called by way of re- 
proach “incontinence in pleasure,’ as though the 
wicked acted voluntarily, are wrongly so reproached ; 
for no one is voluntarily wicked,” but the wicked man 
becomes wicked by reason of some evil condition of 
body and unskilled nurture, and these are experiences 
which are hateful to everyone and involuntary. And 
again, in respect of pains likewise the soul acquires 
much evil because of the body. 

For whenever the humours which arise from acid 
and saline phlegms, and all humours that are bitter 
and bilious wander through the body and find no 
external vent but are confined within, and mingle 
their vapour with the movement of the soul and are 
blended therewith, they implant diseases of the soul 
of all kinds, varying in intensity and in extent ; and 


1 Cf. 73.c, 91 c. 
2 For this Socratic dictum cf. Protag. 345 p ff., Laws 
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as these humours penetrate to the three regions ! of 
the Soul, according to the region which they severally 
attack, they give rise to all varieties of bad temper 
and bad spirits, and they give rise to all manner of 
rashness and cowardice, and of forgetfulness also, as 
well as of stupidity. Furthermore, when, with men 
in such an evil condition, the political administration 
also is evil, and the speech in the cities, both public 
and private, is evil; and when, moreover, no lessons 
that would cure these evils are anywhere learnt from 
childhood,—thus it comes to pass that all of us who 
are wicked become wicked owing to two quite in- 
voluntary causes. And for these we must always 
blame the begetters more than the begotten, and 
the nurses more than the nurslings ; yet each man 
must endeavour, as best he can, by means of nurture 
and by his pursuits and studies to flee the evil and to 
pursue the good. This, however, forms a separate 
subject of discussion. l 

Again, it is reasonable and proper to set forth in 
turn the subject complementary to the foregoing, 
namely the remedial treatment of body and mind, 
and the causes which conserve this. For what is 
good merits description more than what is evil. Al 
that is good is fair, and the fair is not void of due 
measure ; wherefore also the living creature that is 
to be fair must be symmetrical. Of symmetries we 
distinguish and reason about such as are small, but 
of the most important and the greatest we have no 
rational comprehension. For with respect to health 
and disease, virtue and vice, there is no symmetry 
or want of symmetry greater than that which exists 
between the soul itself and the body itself. But as 
regards these, we wholly fail to perceive or reflect 
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that, whenever a weaker and inferior type of body is 
the vehicle ! of a soul that is strong and in all ways 
great,—or conversely, when each of these two is of the 
opposite kind,—then the creature as a whole is not 
fair, seeing that it is unsymmetrical in respect of the 
greatest of symmetries ; whereas a creature in the 
opposite condition is of all sights, for him who has 
eyes to see, the fairest and most admirable. A body, 
for example, which is too long in the legs, or other- 
wise disproportioned owing to some excess, is not 
only ugly, but, when joint effort is required, it is also 
the source of much fatigue and many sprains and 
falls by reason of its clumsy motion, whereby it 
causes itself countless evils. So likewise we must 
conceive of that compound of soul and body which we 
call the “ living creature.” Whenever the soul within 
it is stronger than the body and is in a very passionate 
state, it shakes up the whole body from within and 
fills it with maladies ; and whenever the soul ardently 
pursues some study or investigation, it wastes the 
body ; and again, when the soul engages, in public 
or in private, in teachings and battles of words carried 
on with controversy and contention, it makes the 
body inflamed and shakes it to pieces, and induces 
catarrhs ; and thereby it deceives the majority of so- 
called physicians and makes them ascribe the malady 
to the wrong cause. 

And, ‘on the other hand, when a large and over- 
bearing body is united to a small and weak intellect, 
inasmuch as two desires naturally exist amongst men, 
—the desire of food for the body’s sake, and the desire 
of wisdom for the sake of the most divine part we 
have,—the motions of the stronger part prevail and 
augment their own power, but they make that of 
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the soul obtuse and dull of wit and forgetful, and 
thereby they produce within it that greatest of 
diseases, ignorance. 

From both these evils the one means of salvation 
is this—neither to exercise the soul without the body 
nor the body without the soul, so that they may 
be evenly matched and sound of health. Thus the 
student of mathematics, or of any other subject, who 
works very hard with his intellect must also provide 
his body with exercise by practising gymnastics ; 
while he who is diligent in moulding his body must, 
in turn, provide his soul with motion by cultivating 
music ê and philosophy in general, if either is to de- 
serve to be called truly both fair and good. 

The various parts, likewise, must be treated in the 
same manner, in imitation of the form of the Uni- 
verse. For as the body is inflamed or chilled within 
by the particles that enter-it, and again is dried or 
moistened by those without, and suffers the affections 
consequent on both these motions, whenever a man 
delivers his body, in a state of rest, to these motions, 
it is overpowered and utterly perishes ; whereas if a 
man imitates that which we have called the nurturer 
and nurse of the Universe,? and never, if possible, 
allows the body to be at rest but keeps it moving, 
and by continually producing internal vibrations 
defends it in nature’s way against the inward and 
outward motions, and by means of moderate vibra- 
tions arranges the affections and particles which 
stray about in the body in their due reciprocal 
order,* according to their affinities,—as described in 
the previous account which we have given of the 
Universe—then he will not suffer foe set beside foe 
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to breed war in the body and disease, but he will 
cause friend to be set beside friend so as to produce 
sound health. 

Further, as concerns the motions, the best motion 
of a body is that caused by itself in itself; for this is 
most nearly akin to the motion of intelligence and the 
motion of the Universe. Motion due to the agency 
of another is less good ; and the least good motion is 
that which is imparted to a body lying in a state of 
rest and which moves it piecemeal and by means of 
others. Wherefore the motion that is best for purg- 
ings and renovations of the body consists in gymnastic 
exercises ; and second-best is the motion provided by 
swaying vehicles, such as boats or any conveyances 
that produce no fatigue; while the third kind of 
motion, although useful for one who is absolutely 
driven to it, is by no means acceptable, under any 
other conditions, to a man of sense, it being the 
medical kind of purging by means of drugs. For no 
diseases which do not involve great danger ought to 
be irritated by drugging. For in its structure every 
disease resembles in some sort the nature of the living 
creature. For, in truth, the constitution of these 
creatures has prescribed periods of life for the species 
as a whole, and each individual creature likewise has 
a naturally predestined term of life, apart from the 
accidents due to necessity. For from the very begin- 
ning the triangles of each creature are constructed 
with a capacity for lasting until a certain time, beyond 
which no one could ever continue to live. With 
respect to the structure of diseases also the same 
rule holds good: whenever anyone does violence 
thereto by drugging, in despite of the predestined 
period of time, diseases many and grave, in place of 
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few and slight, are wont to occur. Wherefore one 
ought to control all such diseases, so far as one has 
the time to spare, by means of dieting rather than 
irritate a fractious evil by drugging. 

Concerning both the composite living creature and 
the bodily part of it, how a man should both guide 
and be guided by himself so as to live a most rational 
life, let our statement stand thus. But first and 
with special care we must make ready the part 
which is to be the guide to the best of our power, so 
that it may be as fair and good as possible for the 
work of guidance. Now to expound this subject alone 
in accurate detail would in itself be a sufficient task.! 
But treating it merely as a side-issue, if we follow on 
the lines of our previous exposition, we may consider 
the matter and state our conclusions not inaptly in 
the following terms. We have frequently asserted ? 
that there. are housed within us in three regions three 
kinds of soul, and that each of these has its own 
motions ; so now likewise we must repeat, as briefly 
as possible, that the kind which remains in idleness 
and stays with its own motions in repose necessarily 
becomes weakest, whereas the kind which exercises 
itself becomes strongest ; wherefore care must be 
taken that they have their motions relatively to one 
another in due proportion. And as regards the most 
lordly kind of our soul, we must conceive of it in this 
wise : we declare that God has given to each of us, 
as his daemon,’ that kind of soul which is housed in 
the top of our body and which raises us—seeing that 
we are not an earthly but a heavenly plant—up from 
earth towards our kindred in the heaven. And herein 


> i.e. “ genius” or “ guardian-angel”’; cf. Laws 132c, 
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we speak most truly ; for it is by suspending our 
head and root from that region whence the sub- 
stance of our soul first came that the Divine Power 
keeps upright our whole body. 

Whoso, then, indulges in lusts or in contentions and 
devotes himself overmuch thereto must of necessity 
be filled with opinions that are wholly mortal, and 
altogether, so far as it is possible to become mortal, 
fall not short of this in even a small degree, inasmuch 
as he has made great his mortal part. But he who 
has seriously devoted himself to learning and to true 
thoughts, and has exercised these qualities above all 
his others, must necessarily and inevitably think 
thoughts that are immortal and divine, if so be that 
he lays hold on truth, and in so far as it is possible for 
human nature to partake of immortality,! he must fall 
short thereof in no degree ; and inasmuch as he is for 
ever tending his divine part and duly magnifying that 
daemon who dwells along .with him, he must be 
supremely blessed.2 And the way of tendance of 
every part by every man is one—namely, to supply 
each with its own congenial food and motion; and 
for the divine part within us the congenial motions 
are the intellections and revolutions of the Universe. 
These each one of us should follow, rectifying the 
revolutions within our head, which were distorted at 
our birth, by learning the harmonies and revolutions 
of the Universe, and thereby making the part that 
thinks like unto the object of its thought, in aceord- 
ance with its original nature, and having achieved 
this likeness attain finally to that goal of life which is 
set before men by the gods as the most good both 
for the present and for the time to come. 
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And now the task prescribed for us at the beginning 
to give a description of the Universe up to the pro- 
duction of mankind, would appear to be wellnigh 
completed. For as regards the mode in which the 
rest of living creatures have been produced we must 
make but a brief statement, seeing that there is no 
need to speak at length ; for by such brevity we will 
feel ourselves to be preserving a right proportion in 
our handling of these subjects. Wherefore let this 
matter be treated as follows. 

According to the probable account, all those 
creatures generated as men who proved themselves 
cowardly and spent their lives in wrong-doing were 
transformed, at their second incarnation,! into women. 
And it was for this reason that the gods at that time 
contrived the love of sexual intercourse by construct- 
ing an animate creature of one kind in us men, and 
of another kind in women; and they made these 
severally in the following fashion. From the passage 
of egress for the drink, where it receives and Joins in 
discharging the fluid which has come through the 
lungs beneath the kidneys into the bladder and has 
been compressed by the air, they bored a hole into 
the condensed marrow which comes from the head 
down by the neck and along the spine—which 
marrow, in our previous account,” we termed “ seed.” 
And the marrow, inasmuch as it is animate and has 
been granted an outlet, has endowed the part 
where its outlet lies with a love for generating by 
implanting therein a lively desire for emission. 
Wherefore in men the nature of the genital organs 
is disobedient and self-willed, like a creature that 
is deaf to reason, and it attempts to dominate all 
because of its frenzied lusts. And in women again, 
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owing to the same causes, whenever the matrix or 
womb, as it is called,—which is an indwelling creature 
desirous of child-bearing,—remains without fruit long 
beyond the due season, it is vexed and takes it ill ; 
and by straying all ways through the body and block- 
ing up the passages of the breath and preventing 
respiration it casts the body into the uttermost dis- 
tress, and causes, moreover, all kinds of maladies ; 
until the desire and love of the two sexes unite them. 
Then, culling as it were the fruit from trees, they sow 
upon the womb, as upon ploughed soil, animalcules 
that are invisible for smallness and unshapen; and 
these, again, they mould into shape and nourish to a 
great size within the body; after which they bring 
them forth into the light and thus complete the 
generation of the living creature. 

In this fashion, then, women and the whole female 
sex have come into existence. 

And the tribe of birds are derived by transforma- 
tion, growing feathers in place of hair, from men who 
are harmless but light-minded!—men, too, who, being 
students of the worlds above, suppose in their 
simplicity that the most solid proofs about such 
matters are obtained by the sense of sight. And the 
wild species of animal that goes on foot is derived 
from those men who have paid no attention at all 
to philosophy nor studied at all the nature of the 
heavens, because they ceased to make use of the 
revolutions within the head and followed the lead 
of those parts of the soul which are in the breast.? 
Owing to these practices they have dragged their 
front limbs and their head down to the earth, and 
there planted them, because of their kinship there- 
with ; and they have acquired elongated heads of 
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every shape, according as their several revolutions 
have been distorted by disuse. On this account also 
their race was made four-footed and many-footed, 
since God set more supports under the more foolish 
ones, so that they might be dragged down still more 
to the earth. And inasmuch as there was no longer 
any need of feet for the most foolish of these same 
creatures, which stretched with their whole body 
along the earth, the gods generated these footless 
and wriggling upon the earth. And the fourth kind, 
which lives in the water, came from the most utterly 
thoughtless and stupid of men, whom those that re- 
moulded them deemed no longer worthy even of pure 
respiration, seeing that they were unclean of soul 
through utter wickedness ; wherefore in place of air, 
for refined and pure respiring, they thrust them into 
water, there to respire its turbid depths. Thence 
have come into being the tribe of fishes and of shell- 
fish and all creatures of the waters, which have for 
their portion the extremest of all abodes in requital 
for the extremity of their witlessness. Thus, both 
then and now, living creatures keep passing into one 
another in all these ways, as they undergo trans- 
formation by the loss or by the gain of reason and 
unreason. 

And now at length we may say that our discourse 
concerning the Universe has reached its termination. 
For this our Cosmos has received the living creatures 
both mortal and immortal and been thereby fulfilled ; 
it being itself a visible Living Creature embracing 
the visible creatures, a perceptible God made in the 
image of the Intelligible, most great and good and 
fair and perfect in its generation—even this one 
Heaven sole of its kind.? 
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